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P»dt, Na|h'sE'i(i!\‘ii liistruetiou** to the, 

m. 

Al><»ulj?r, defeat of the Tnrhs at, 111. 

Alnjukir Bay, defiat of thu Kmich lira in, ?>5, 
NiipoKi'jii marches on, 101 ; the Turkb de- 
out 4<h‘, 10,3; the of, lot; tho 
iO.iui'loiiud, loo. 

Ai.'‘iun«ina, Nup^jiaon at, 2*J0. 

Aieiam-ler and Ktiiwloon, frieuclship of, 278; 
Akaanfior, oonforonce propo.^eil by, 203; he 
faltew iti bis fricntlHliip, 333; Iiui tlilb<uilt 
381. 

Ak«ait(lria, Napoleon at, 87; Napolp.f>a aeta aail 
fVuiri, 114, 

Alliw approach the Freu'di frontier, the iniuiense 
armies of the, 40! 5 ai .nlHtice ^oHeited by them, 
103; tliov combine against Napoloou, 516. 
Alps oroswii, the, 153. 

Alvinssi beaten by Napoleon, at’ Axcola, 60. 
Attiiens, the treaty of, 175 ; ruptuxe of the peace 
of, 137. 

Ara>»», Napoleon's p<;pulitrity with the, 98. 
Arcuin, battle of, 6'J. 

Aspern and Ea ^lbig, battles of, 347. 

Augsburg, Napoleon etitora, 281. 

AttSKJlhlr., the hriUiniit victory of, 233. 

Austria, tlio Emperor (>f, lugus a treaty with 
Napoleon, 72 ; Nap li’jon’s paidllc overtures to, 
142 ; treats for pence, 159 ; Napoleon has an 
interview with ilte Emperor of, 231 ; hostile 
attitude of, 331. 

AuetriaM, Napoleon defeats the, at Montonotte, 
87 1 pursues them, 40 ; peace proposals from 
the, 865 ; the Archduke Charles commands 
the Austrians, 69. 

Au'otriaa Princess, proptisala to marry the, 869 
.iujmiiiiie, Napoleon at, 12. 

»r.; tHkon, tho krt af, 164, 

1 iiitrcKiuces Napoleow to the Conven- 

ti<'H, 23. 

iia, wid Eofywdo, battles of, 63. 

Bhc! wjti, flattie of, 426. 

^uvHtla, the AuHtrisM Archduki enters, 835. 
ha^oiifit, Napoleon ifts out for, 804. 
licauliAmti^, JoMpliltm, Napoleon is introduced 
iw, B1 ; Muirrios hw, 82. 

Heavhixnalit, Euglue, bwomei acquainted with 
Nipolw^ 81, 

Il4*uliijmai«, florten*#, roarrldd to liouis Bona- 

prt», W 

#«aallta at Lodi, Kapokuu defeats, 42. 

Art 1,^% ff45.. 


A uvage of the, 413. 

, i Ion of, 249 ; the 
253. 

Bonmdotte and Moreau, Napoleon m distruist oi 
123 ; join tho Allich, 429. 

Bcsoicrcs, death of Mar.sLal, 421. 

Blucher and tlic Pruariuna at Waterloo, arrivw 
of, 527. 

Bonaparte and tho Bourbons, M. Chateaubriand’s 
pamphlet of, 479. 

Borodino, terrilde battle of, 897. 

Boulogne, Napoleon assembles a large force at, 
1 73 ; the camp 203. 

Bonrboiis at Naples, dethronement of the, 289 ; 
tlmir misgovemmont, 491. 

Brioime, Napoleon is admitted to the Military 
School of, 5 ; j'u counters the Prussians under 
Blucher at, 460. 

British, retreat of the, 827 ; Insubordination of 
their army, 861. 

Brueys, Napoleon’s kind letter to the wife of 
Admiral, 95. 

Brumaire the 18th, Napoleon's coup d'€tat of, 
126. 

Cairo entered by Napoleon, 98 ; a rising then 
quelled by Napoleon, 97 5 Napoleon retires or 
111 . 

Campaigns, reflections on, 463. 

Catnpo Wiuio, treaty of, 76. 

Caneds, making and selling, 281. 

Castiglione and Lonato, battles of, 61. ^ 

Oaulaincourt at the conference of Chlt01ou,46T; 
his efforts for the Emperor, 471; his devotion 
to Napolceei’s infcerasts, 481. 

Chamber of Deputies, discussions In the, 588. 

Champ de Mars, grand ceremony In the, 619. 

Charleroi, defeat of the Prussians at* 628. 

Chatcaubrifta<i'8 pamphlet, 479. 

Childhood and youth, Napoleon's, 8. 

Christian worship, re-establishment of, 179. 

Ciwalpine Republic, the, deefc Napoleon Freii* 
dunt, 185. 

C«4e Napoleon, the, 28B. 

Cottstituriott, the new, 27 1 Napoleon proposes a* 
188. 

Consul, with Skyes and Dnowi, Napoleon, 139| 
Napoleon elected First, 188 ; elected ftofc %m 
life, 189. 

Copenhapn, the EngEidt brnnhard, 291. 

Corsica, Napoleon’s retnm to, 14 ; again iif li| 
the Bonaparte femily baaiyiWk BIk t’ - 

Cofiiffiia» b^e oC Sm 





Oossacka bover aroxind tho Frsnob troop«, the, 
408, 

Couuoll of Five Handred, tbe, 127. 

Oounoil of State, Napoleon assembles the, SSL 

Coup d’Etat of the 18tb Brumaire, 125. 

Court, purity of tbe, 147. 

Czars burning of tbe city of tbe, 401. 

Danube, the French approach tbe, 227; ibe 
French cross, 847. 

Davoust’s division saved, 409. 

D’Engbien, arrest of tbe Duke, 209 ; bis death, 
and did Napoleon consent to it? 213. 

Desaix, death of Gen(3ral, 157. 

Diiiengen, Napoleon at, 335. 

Directory, tbe, appoints Napoleon commander- 
in- chief of the interior, 29 ; Napoleon ami the 
Directory, 45. 

Dr. Antommarebi, arrival of, 679. 

Dresden, Napoleon summons bis allies to meet 
him at ; after Liitten, enters, 423 ; attack on 
by the Abies, 437. 

Dr. 0 Meara leaves St. Helena, 577. 

Ducos and Si^syes made consuls with Napoleon, 
129. 

Duxoo, death of Marshal, 426. 

Eekmubl, tbe Austrians defeated at, 837. 

Egypt, organization of tbe exp«'dition to, 83; 
tbe passage to, 85; Napoleon’s return from, 
113; he sends relief to tbe army of, 17L 

E1 Arisb, Napoleon takes, 98. 

Elba, reaches, 490; conversation vitb Lord 
Ebrington at, 493; meditates leaving Elba, 
495. 

Eliza Bonaparte, death of, 589. 

Emperor, the French desire to make Napoleon, 
215; anecdotes of the, 233; gross charges 
against the, 809. 

Emperor and Empress, anguish of the, 365. ^ 

England and Austria continue hostilities against 
Napoleon, 149; Napoleon threatens, 178 ; Na- 
poleon signs preliminaries of peace with, 175; 
meditates the invasion of, 204; peace pro- 
posed to, 319. 

English Parliament, debates in the, 141. 

English services, Napoleon’s opinions on the, 
186. 

English femvellers, seizure of, 199. 

Erfurth, meeting of Napoleon and Alexander 
at, 315 ; a French army collected at, 421. 

Essling and Aspem, the battles of, 849. 

Eugene defeated in Italy by^ tbe Austrians, 845 ; 
Napoleon’s interview with, on Josephine’s 
divorce, 865 ; Eugene succeeds Murat as com- 
mander-in-oluef of the army in Russia, 420. 

Europe, plan for the division of, 295. 

Eylau, the Russians defoated 259. 

Fasoinatiion, Napoleon’s powers 181. 

Fontainebleau, Napoleon at, 467 ; tbe treaty of, 
488. 

Feo, Napoleon's fidend, Charles James, 141; 
death 344. 

Fcanee, the war enthuriasm oC 201 ; new ooaU- 
tioo against, 246; pnbRo works tlwougboat* 


279; peace signed between France and Ata- 
tria, 367. 

Francis accepts Napol/^oit’s caarrlage proposteli 
fur 5!aria Louina, 3*', 9, 

Frederick the Great’s tninh vihltcd by Ifapokon 

250. 

Frederick Wjllmm of Prusda, Kapolcostt proptiief 
terms to, 252. 

Frejus, NapoleoL's landing at, 119. 

■French, crosiing of the Danubo by, 347; dl*- 

I asters of the, 441 ; r»*tnuit of the arruv, If?; 
the people di.'hcurtf'iUHl, 455 ; tlia frigatet 
piTiuitted to Mul, 543. 

FrieiUand, defeat of the linmlim at, 269. 

Gaza taken, 99. 

Genoa vkited hj Nsfolcoa end Jfncpljlne, 220. 

George IIL, Napokon’* letter to, 139 ; a second 
letter, 219, 

Germany, the firand Army in, 227 ; Na|>ol«»» 
set^ out for, 335. 

Grand Arniy advances, tlm, 801. 

Greatness, Napolfon’s dawning, 15, 

Greuobli welcomes Napoleon’s return from Elba, 

601 . 

Grenville, Lord, replioi to Napoleon*# letter n 
George III., 139. 

riaynaa, Napokon at, 450. 

Highway robberies suppreawd, 165. 

Historians, Kapokon traduced by, 225. 

Hohenliuden, defeat of tbs Auslrians at, 161. 

Horteuae’s eldest child, death of, 267. 

Insurgents, Napokon defeats the, 29. 

Italian prisonprs, kind treatment of^ 67 j NsjpfV 
leon elected Fresideut of the Hepublk, Ibfi, 
his designs for liberty, 211. 

Italy, Napokon apjximted lo the oomiiiimd 
the army of, 83 ; Najwkon's labours In, 78. 

Jaffa, NaMloon arrives at, 99 ; taket by tlonii. 
100; the massacre at, 101; the nLk tiiii 
wounded at, 109. 

'Jena, defeat of the Frua^iHiti at, 247, 

Joseph Bonaparto made King of Spain, JOT. 

Josephine, Kapolofm't ktkri to, 40; arrifii at 
head (juartcri, 68 ; sets out to mmt Napoteoo 
on his rettint from Egypt, but him oo 

the road, 120; Napotron bccomtt j#alotii oi 
her, 121; !• recouciiwi to her, 122; mtirlid 
in private to Napokon, by Die Fope, SI 7, 
crowned at NOtre Dame, 2li; Kapoleon'i 
letters to, 236, 251, and 261 ; enggi^tioiii to 
Napolwm to 'divorce Jiwpliitui, 817 ; dlvorw 
•f, 863 ; quit# the Twikrki, 867 ; Nupokwii’f 
lasting respect for, 871 ; to hut iMenkf 
with, 46Sf death of, m ^ 

Kal<mgs^ advMwse on, 408, 

B3ng m Rome, birth of, 375; dbfldlood the. 
877 i Napoleottk leiton to, 598. 

Ring of Spain, who stoll bif i9l| Joi^ 
Bomforto niid% 807. 
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Lm the civil war In, 138. 

Legion of Honour, institution of the, 187. 
Legitimacy, discussion on, 587. 

Leipsio, the teirihle battle of, 445; the Allies 
enter, 44lK 

LobaTi, the French intrenched at, 86L 
Lodi, battle o^, 41. 

Lombardy, the crown of, given to Napoleon, 

221 . 

Lonato and Castiglione, battles of, 61. 

Long wood, Napoleon’s removal to, 661 ; dilapi- 
dated state of, 576. 

Louis Bonaparte, married to Hortonse Beanhar- 
nais, 183 ; made King of Holland, 275; abdi- 
cates the throne of Holland, 873. 
fjouis Napoleon, tho parents of, 183. 

Louis XVIII., Napoleon’s conrespoudouoe with, 
143; flies from Fari.s, 607. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, atid Napoleon, 667 ; cruelty 
of, 591. 

Lncien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s interview with, 
298. 

Lunoville, treaty of, 163. I 

LnUon, the battle ol, 422. j 

Lyons, Napoleon at, 11 ; again on his return 
from Egypt, 120; Italian deputies at, 184; 
receives Napoleon with acclamations on his 
return from Elba, 493. 

Machine, the infernal, 163. 

Madeleine, erection of the, 265. 

Madrid, the revolution at, 301 ; Napoleon enters, 
325. 

Malet's attempt in Paris, 407. 

Malmaison, Napoleon retires in disguise to, 536. 
Malta, the English unwilling to give up, 193. 
Mamelukes, charges of the, 89. 

Mantua, siege of, 49; capitulation of, 65. 
Marengo, the Austrians defeated at, 155. 

Mai ia Louisa's marriage with Napoleon solem- 
nized at Vienna, 370 ; she is met by Napoleon 
^ near Compi^gne, 370 ; visits, with Napoleon, 
the northern parts of France, invested with 
the regency, 459; takes her last leave of 
Napoleon, 459 ; di.stres« of the Empress, 485. 
M.innont, Marshal, goes over to the Allies, 475. 
Marseilles, the Bonaparte family take refuge at, 
19. 

Mayence, the French army at, 462. 

Mercy, Napoleon’s exercise of, 146. 

Mettcraioh has an interview with Napoleon, 312; 

otlciw proposals for peace, 427. 

Milan, Napoleon’s entrance into, 43 ,* a second 
time, 168; crowned Hang of wmbardy there, 
21^ ; the dwee, 295 
Ministers, Napoleon’s selection of, 135. 
Mumotenous life at St. Helena, 559. 

Montenotte, battile of, 37. 

Moore, Napohjon set# cat In pursuit of the BritMi 
iMder, 326. 

Moreau, Napoleon’s distrust ol^ 122; Moreau 
and tlie army of the Rhine, 149 { arrest of, 207 1 
death of, 439, 

Moscow mdsed, 399 ; the toraing of, 401 ; the 
.FreiA Cttit, 401. 

» French awi?« a* 'the riw, W* 


Mother, influence of Napoleon's, over him, SS. 

Mourad Bey, conspiracy of, 97. 

Munich, Napoleon enters, 231. 

Murat and Berthier opposed to the Russian expo., 
ditiou, 885; Murat appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in Russia after Napoleon’s 
departure for Paris, 416 ; ingratitude of, 419; 
defeated, talien prisoner, and shot, 511* 

Naples, the King of, 419. 

Napoleon, his descent and parents, 3 ; his brother# 
and sisters, 4 ; hie taciturnity and irritability 
as a child, 4 ; his mother’s character, 4 ; his 
first sweetheart, 6 ; is admitted to the military 
school at Brienne, 5 ; his love of severe study, 
6 ; bis fortification of snow, 7 ; tis intimacy 
with General Pauli, 7; is tsaght mathematics 
by Piche'gru, 8 ; anecdote of his writing mas- 
ter, 8 ; his faculty of intense and continuous 
exertion, 9 ; receives the appointment of second 
lieutenant in the artillery, 10 ; dubbed by a 
young lady, “ Puss in Boots,” 10 ; repairs 
to Valence, 10; his attachment for Mdlle. de 
Colombier, 10 ; at Lyons, 1 1 ; receives at- 
tention there and repays it afterwards, 11; 
at Auxonne, 12; at M. Neckar's entertain- 
ments, Paris, 12 ; returns to Corsica, 14 ; ar- 
rested, taken to Peris, and acquitted, 15; his 
magnanimous revenge on Sulicetti, 15; wit- 
nesses the attack of the mob on the Tuileries, 
16 ; again in Corsica, 18 ; makes an attempt 
on the island of Sardinia, 18 ; his interview 
with Paoli, 18 ; joins himself to the French 
party, 18; his family banished the island, 19; 
proceeds with them to Marseilles, 19 ; made 
brigadier-general, and has the command of the 
artillery train at Toulon, 19; carries on the 
siege with energy, 20 ; takes Little Gibraltar, 
and Toulon falls, 28 ; in the South, 23 ; seeks 
eraploymeut in Paris, 25 ; introduced by 
Barras to the Convention, 28 ; they give him 
the command of the troops in Paris, 28 ; de- 
feats the insurgents, 29; appointed by the 
Directory commandor in-chief of the interior, 
29; becomes acquainted with Eugdne Beau- 
haniais and hb mother Josephine, 31 ; is mar- 
ried to her, 82 ; appointed to the command 
of the Army of Italy, 83; influence of hb 
mother on him, 35 ; defeats the Aastrians at 
Montenotte, 37 ; makes peace with Sardinia, 
89 ; pursues the Austriaris, 40 ; bis letters to 
Josephine, 40 ; defeats Beaulieu at Lodi, 42;; 
enters Milan, 43; the Directory and he, 45 
crushes Pavia, 47 ; lays sa ge to Mantua, 60 
abandons It, and defents Wurmser at Lonato 
and CastigHone, 51 ; again at Eoveredo and 
Bassano, 68 ; in want of reinforcementas, 65| 
routs the Austrians, under Alvinri, at Areola 
60; a predestiuarian, 61 ; gains the battle ol 
Rivoli, and Wurmaw surrenders Mantua te 
him, 65; pursues the Austrbms and adiwic^ 
on Vienna, 71 ; sips the preEmluari^ of a 
treaty of peace with the Emperor of Austria^ 
72; enters Venice^ and prodaims a popular 
government, 78; concludes lihe 0 
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pwrrwr Ifi llij capital, ?9 1 abttse of faim, bl ; 
*»*s;fiTAim the expedition to Egjpt, BS; min 
4. 1, M; disembarks at Alesandria, 86 5 takes 
uat city, 87 ; defeats the Turks at the battle 
of the Pjwmids, 91 1 enters Cairo, 93 ; his 
popularity with the Arabs, 94; reeeives the 
news of Nelson’s victory in Aboukir Bay, 05 j 
hi® kind letter to Madame Bnieya, 95 ; maJies 
an excursion to the Red Sea, 90;^ nearly 
drowned, 96; quells a rising in Cairo, 97; 
takes El Arisb, 98 ; reaches Gaza, 99 ; ar- 
rives at Jaffa, 99 ; takes that town by storm, 
100 ; 2,000 prisonors on his hands, 100 ; orders 
tihem to be shot. 100; marches upon Acre, 
101 ; his army attacked by the plague, 102 ; 
defeats the Turks outside Acre, 103 ; prose- 
cutes the siege of Acre, 104; is opposed by 
Sir Sidney Smith, 105; abandons the siege, 
106; bis magnanimity, 107 ; returns to Cairo, 
111 ; defeats the Turks at Aboukir, 1 12 ; decides 
to return to France, 113; sets sail from Alexan- 
dria, 114; the passage, 115; his companions, his 
inatraments, 116 ; his religious opinions, 117 ; 
lands at Frejus, 119; is received with accla- 
mations, 119 ; at Lyons, 120 ; Josephine sets 
out from Paris to meet him, but misses him on 
the road, 120; his jealousy aroused, 120; great 
Joy in Paris at his arrival, 121 ; is reconciled 
to Josephine, 122; his political intrigues, 
123; he distrusts Bernadotte and Moreau, 
128; his coup f^Stat of the 18th Brumaire, 
126; his calmness in the Council of Five 
Hundred, 127 ; made consul with Sifeyes and 
Ducos, 129; at the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, 130 ; his supremacy over his colleagues, 
180 ; visits ih© prisons of the Temple, 181 ; 
proposes a constitution, which is adopted, 
182; is elected First Consul, and takes up 
his abode at the Tnileries, 133 ; chooses his 
ministers, 185; his opinions on the English 
services, 186 ; his improvements in Paris, 137; 
puts an end to the civil war in La Vendde, 
188; proposes peace and writes to George 
IIL, 139; receives an answer from Lord 
Grenville, 189 ; Fox, the leader of the oppo- 
sition in the English Parliament, his friend, 
141; his pacific overtures to Austria, 142; 
Ms efforts useless, 143; prepares for wax, 148; 
Ix)uis XVIII. addresses a letter to him, 148 ; 
his justice, 146; his frugal habits and man- 
ners, 146 ; the purity of his court, 146 ; Eng- 
land and Austria continue their hostilities 
against him, 149; issues his prockraation, 
149 ; appoints Moreau to the command of an 
army of 150,000 men, 150 ; quits Paris to 
take the field with 60,000, 151 ; crosses the 
Alps by the pass of the Great St. Bernard, 
162 ; takes the fort of Bard, 154 ; defeats the 
Austrians at Marengo, 165 ; his grief at the 
death of Besaix, 167; offers terms to the 
Austrians, 158; enters Milan, 158; returns 
to Paris, 168 ; entsM into negotiations with 
Austria, 169 ; after HohenUnden he signs the 
tareaty of Luneville with Austria, 163; hii 

r it engineering undertakings, 168; plan 
Bssassmaring him by the rnacMh#, 


IbJ; snppres'ibei bic,hTt4y 366 ‘ b 

life at the Tnileries, 167 ; ho foras a coalfu- >- 
against England, and tfUJOfes her right oS 
search,’^ 171 ; sem's rehef p} the army i* 
Egypt, 171; threatens England, 178; an' 
iissembles a large force at Botilogim, 17S« 
dlgns proliminaries of pcacfl ulth England, 
176; and conclndfos the treaty of Atiiioms,, 
175 ; confers with depntie'' from Switzerland, 
176; his efforts for religion, IT'I; liis powers 
of fascination, 181 ; mamas h’'3 brother Louis 
to Hortonse Beauhaniai^, ; repairs to Fyons 
to meet the Italian deputies, 184 ; is elected 
president of the Cisalpine Republic, 185 ^ 
elected as Ffrit Consul for Kfe, 1»89; confers 
with Lord Whitworth in reference to tb© 
giving up of Malta by England, 195; refuses 
me English propositions, 196 ; ooizes adl Eng- 
lish travellera in France!, 199; excites the wm^ 
enthusiasm in Franco, 201 ; establishes the 
great camp of Bonloguo, 201 ; generosity to 
an Eng ish sailor, 202 ; meditates the invasion 
of England, 204 ; plans for assassinating hlm^ 
205; causes Moreau to be arrested, 208; 
seizes the Duke d’Enghieu, 210 ; the French 
people desire to invest him with Che title oi 
Emperor, 215 ; hastens his preparations again®l 
England, 216; the Pope performs in private 
the marriage ceremony between him and Jose- 
phine, 217 ; the coronation at Ndtre Dame, 
218 ; addresses a letter to the King of Eng 
land, 219 ; the English Cabinet reply to him, 
crowned King of Lombardy in the Cathedral 
of Milan, proceeds with Josephine to Genoa, 
his temperate habits, determines on the in- 
vasion of England, 222 ; his plans frustrated by 
Admiral 'Villeneavo’s incapacity, 222 ; anoo 
dotes of his kindness, 224 ; the armies of the 
Allies approach the frontiers of France, 226 ; 
he puts his army in motion towards the Rhine 
and the Danube, proceeds to Paris, thence to 
Strasburg, 227 ; suirounds Ulm, 228 ; is visited ^ 
by General Mack, who capitulates at the head 
of 86,000 troops, 229 ; enters Munich, 231 ; 
reaches Vienna, 232 ; gains the brilliant vie- 
tory of Austerlitz overthe Emperors Francis and 
Joseph, 288; he has an interview with the 
Emperor of Austria, 284 ; agrees to an armis- 
tice, 236 ; his letters to Josephine, 236 ; re- 
turns triumphant, wifih Josephine, to Paris, 
237 ; his labours for the improvement of Paris, 
238; dethrones the Bourbons at Naples, 240; 
his designs for Italian liberty, 243 ; regards 
the death of Fox as one of the greatest 
calamities, 244 ; a fresh coalition against him, 
246; sets out from Paris to join the army, 
247 ; defeats the Prussians on the plain 
Jena, 248; enters Berlin, 249; visits the tomb 
ef Frederick the Great, 250; conceives the 
design of erecting the temple of the Madeleine, 
261; his letter to Josephine, 252; proposes 
terms to Frederick William of Prussia, 252 ; 
issues the “ Berlin decree,” 263 ; the “ Milan 
decree,” 265 ; goes into winter ouartera on the 
Vistula, 257 ; defeats the Russians, with terrible 
daughter at Eylau, 259 ; Ms lettiw to Jof>- 





phin© from tlie fieM, 861 j renews Ms offers of | 
eace, 261 ; his little war with Madame da 
tad, 204 ; hia affectionate letter to the Em- 
press* 266, 267 ; beats the Bnssians at Fried- 
land, 269 ; hia proposals for peace, 270 ; meets 
the Emperor Alexander at Tilsit, 271; his 
friendship for the Russian Emperor 273 j con- 
cludes the peace of Tilsit, 274; returns to 
Paris, 276; remonstrates with his brother 
Louis on his government of Holland, 276 ; his 
labours in the Council, 277 ; his public works 
throughout France, 279; his schemes for 
canal making and selling, 281 ; constructs the 
brilliant Paris passages, 283 ; his notions about 
titles, 286 ; his code, 288 ; proposes the con- 
ference at Erfurth, 294 ; leaves Paris, with 
Josephine, for a tour through Italy, his recep- 
tion in Venice, 297 ,* Ms interview with Laden, 
298; his MUan decree, 298; visits Turin, 
Alessandria, 299 ; returns to Paris, 299 ; sends 
an axmy to Portugal, 299 ; his designs on Spain, 
S02 ; sets out for Bayonne, 804 ; proposes to 
the Spanish royal family to abdicate, 805 ; his 
proclamation to the Spaniards, 806; gives the 
ci'own of Spain to his brother Joseph, 307; 
gross charges against the Emperor, 309 ; has 
an interview with Metternich, 812; Austria 
assembles her troops against him, 812; Ms 
chagrin at the French reverses in Spain, 813; 
meets the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth, 
815; the question of his divorce from Jose- 
phine introduced to him, 317 ; the extent and 
accuracy of Ms knowledge, 818; proposes, 
with Alexander, peace to England, 819 ; their 
overtures refosed, 820; joins the army of the 
Pyrenees at Bayonne, 321; arrives at Vit- 
toria, 322 ; obtains several victories over the 
Spaniards, 323; presses on to Madrid, 824; 
the French enter the city, 826; pursues the 
British under Sir John Moore, 326 ; recalled 
to Paris by the threatening position of affairs 
in the East, 328 ; leaves Soult in command of 
the army in pursuit of Sir John Moore, 829 ; 
reaches the capital, 831; his vigorous pre- 
parations, 881 ; seta out for Germany, 385 ; 
arrives at Dillengen, 336 ; his despatches to 
his generahf and addresses to Ms troops, 336 ; 
meets and defeats the Austrians at Eckmuhl, 
836 ; establishes his head-quarters at Ratisbon, 
888 ; his travelling-carriage, and the arrange- 
ment of his household, 839 ; presses on to- 
wards Vienna, 341 ; appears before the walls 
ef the capital, 343 ; bombards the city, 343 ; 
it capitulates to him, 348 ; hears of the defeat 
of Eugene in Italy, 345 ; crosses the Danube, 
847 ; lands on the island of Lohau, and takes 
possession of Aspem and Essling, 347 ; his 
perilous position, 349 ; retreats to Lobau, 360 ; 
crosses the river once more and wins the 
Battle of Wagram, 864 ; Austria proposes an 
wnistice, 356 ; sets out for Schbnbrtmn and 
psnolades a treaty with Austria, 867 ; attempt 
k> assassinate him, 858 ; his announcement to 
Josephine^ of Ms intention to divorce her, 
865 ; anguish of himself and Josephine, 365 ; 
mte™w with Etjg&ue, 865 s Joieivhh 


quits Mm and the TuBeries, 367; Mi remarki 
on tMs divorce, 368 ; makes overtures to Russia 
and Austria in respect to an alliance with their 
reigning families, 369; the Emperor Francis 
accf^^pts his proposition wilii alacrity, 309 ; his 
marriage with the Princess Maria Louisa solem- 
nized at Vienna, 370; meets his bride near 
Compiegne, 870; letters received by him 
Josephine, 371; visits, with Ms Emprest the 
northern parts of his kingdom, 372; receive* 
the abdication of his brother Louis of the 
throne of Holland, 373 ; a son is bom to him, 
376 ; Ms love for the infant, whom he names 
King of Rome, 377 ; bis differences with 
Russia, 379 ; summons his Allies to meet him 
at Dresden, 384 ; some of Ms generals opposed 
to the campaign, 886 ; his instmetions to the 
Abbd de Pradt, 387 ; his reflections on the 
Russian campaign, 389; orders the Grand 
Army to advance, 391 ; crosses the Niemen, 
391 ; enters Wilna, 392 ; the Russians retreat 
before him, 398; arrives at Smolensk, 394; 
defeats the Russians at Borodino, 897 ; reach®® 
Moscow, 899; is forced by the conflagration 
to quit the city of the Czars, 401 ; commences 
his retreat, 403 ; account of his death forged 
by Malet in Paris, 407; reaches SmoleiSk, 
407 ; the Russians attack his troops, and the 
Cossacks hover around him, 408 ; turns hack 
in his retreat to save Davoust and Ney’s divi- 
sion, 409; reaches Orcha, 410; approaches 
the Beresina, 414 ; accomplishes the passage 
of that river, 414; quits me army for Pans, 
and leaves the command to Murat, 415; 
arrives at the Tuileries, 417; holds a levee, 
417; his frankness in explaining the great 
misfortunes of the army, 418 ; names Eag6n® 
commander-in-cMef in the stead of Murat, 
420 ; collects a fresh army, which he concen- 
trates at Erfurth, 421 ; deeply affected by the 
death of Marshal Bessibres, 421 ; the Allies 
attack him at Lutzen, when he reptdses them, 
422; pursues them, and enters Dresden, 428; 
proposes terms of peace, 424; follows the 
Allied army, and defeats them at Bautzen, 
425 ; his grief at Marshal Duroc’s death, 426 ; 
rejects Mettemich’s propositions, 428; receive* 
the news that Bemadotte and Moreau have 
joined the Allies, 429 ; was he responsible for 
the wars he waged ? 481 ; was he a usurper ? 
432; Austria joins the coalition against him, 
435 ; the Ames surround Dresden, and he 
hastens to its relief, 436 ; repulses the attack 
of the Allies, 440; disasters happen to Ms 
Generals Oudinot, Macdonald, and Key, 441 j 
determines to advance on Berlin, 442; re- 
ceives intelligence that the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg had joined the Allies, 443 ; 
his officers dissatisfied with the movement to- 
wards Berlin, 444 ; the Allies attack Mm at 
Leipsio, 446 ; he retreats, 447 ; falls back on 
Erf^h, 460, arrives at Haynau, 461; quits 
the army at Mayeuoe, and reaches Paris, 452; 
addresses the Senate, 456 ; sends Gaulaincourl 
to the AlUes’ head-quarters to treat ht |mc% 
457 ; lzive»t». the Empreti tlw i 
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fin*? h!"* k«it Iflave of bis wife and child, 
450 ; eiiCOUDters the Prussians, under Bluchef, 
at Brienne, 460 ,* beats the Allies in Sfveral 
eengagoments in the valleys of the Marne and 
Seine, 462; his last interview with Jose- 
phine, 403; is outnumbered by the forces of 
the Allies, 466; retreats with his army towards 
jParis, and arrives at Fontainebleau, 467; re- 
ceives the news of the capitulation of Paris, 468; 
abdicates in favour of his sou, 478; bis uncon- 
ditional abdication required, 477; signs the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, 483 ; his farewell to 
the Old ^uard, 487 ; at Elba, 490 ; meditates 
leaping Elba, 495 ; embarks and sets sail for 
France, 497 ; the garrison and people of 
Grenoble welcome him, 601 ; Lyons receives 
him with acclamations, 503; organizes his 
new government, 613 ; issues his manifesto, 
621 ; defeats the Prussians at Charleroi, 623 ; 
assembles his officers on the morning of 
Waterloo, 625 ; flies from the field, 628 ; his 
arrival in Paris, 629 ; assembles the Council 
of State, 631; retires in disguise to Mal- 
maison, 535; determines to take refuge in the 
United States, 637 ; on the road to Eochefort, 
641 ; gives himself up and goes on board the 
Bellerophon,” 646 ; banished to St. Helena, 
647; transferred to the “Northumberland,” 
649 ; arrives at St. Helena, 653 ; his lodging 
at the Briers, 653 ; protests against his treat- 
ment, 566; his every movement watched, 657 ; 
monotonous life in the island, 669 ; removal to 
Longwood, 661; his message to the Prince 
Regent, 663; scene with Sir Hudson 

Lowe, 667 ; ohli^ to reduce his establish- 
ment, 669 ; liber^ty in religious matters, 671 ; 
religious conversations, 681; a believer in 
Christianity, 683 ; commences gardening, 685 
(see page 11); his opinions on legitimacy, 
687 ; his remarks upon his career, 688 ; re- 
ceives tidings of the death of his sister Eliza, 
689 ; cruelty of Sb- Hudson Lowe towards 
him, 691 ; his letter to his son, 693 ; the Sacra- j 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, 696 ; delirium, 697; 
death and burial, 599, 

Nelson’s victory of the Nile, 95. 

Key’s troops, perils of Marshal, 411 ; his heroism, 
417; abandons the Bourbon cause and goes j 
over to Napoleon, 605; tahen prisoner and 
shot, 660. 

Niemen, Napoleon crosses the, 391. 

“ Northumberland,” Napoleon on board the, 649. 

Old Guard, Napoleon’s farewell to the, 487. 

Orcha, the French reach in their retreat, 410. 


1.37, Napoleon quits to take command of fcu 
army of the Alps, 161 ; returns to, after hi» 
second Italian campaign, 168 ; Paris improved, 
191 ; leaves for Strasburg, 227 ; returns to, 
after the Austerlitz campaign, 237 ; quits, to 
head the army against the Prussians, 247; 
returns to, after the Jena campaign, 275 ; the 
brilliant passages, 283 ; leaves, with Josephine, 
for a tour through Italy, 205; returns to Paris, 
299 ; retunis to, from Spain, 328 ; quits for 
Germany, 335; Malet’s attempt in, 407; ar- 
rives in, after the Russian campaign, 417 ; the 
capitulation of to the Allies, 468 ; entrance of 
the Allies into, 469; Napoleon's arrival in 
Paris after Waterloo, 629. 

Pavia, Napoleon crushes, 47. 

Pichegru teaches Napoleon mathematics, 8. 

Pitt, death of Wilham, 235. 

Plague, the, attacks the French army, 102. 

Polignac and Lajolais, Napoleon pardons, 211. 

Pope, the, performs the marriage ceremony, in 
private, befcirWn Napoleon and Josephine, 217 , 
crowns the Emperor and Empress at NOtre 
Dame, 218. 

Portugal, Napoleon sends an army to, 299. 

Prince Regent, Napoleon’s message to the, 663. 

Pyramids, battle of the, 91. 

Pyrenees, Napoleon joins the army of, 821, 

Ratisbon, the French enter, 889. 

Red Sea, Napoleon makes an excursion to the, 
96. 

Religion, Napoleon's efforts for, 177. 

Reireat from Moscow, commencement of the, 405. 

Rhine, the French approach, 227. 

I Rivoli, Napoleon gains the battle of, 65, 

Rochefort, on the road to, 641. 

Roveredo, Napoleon defeats the Austrians at, 58 

I Russia, differences with, 879. 

Russian campaign, reflections on the, 389. 

Salicetti, Napoleon’s magnanimous revenge on, 15. 

Sardinia, Napoleon makes an attempt on the 
island of, 18 ; Napoleon makes peace with, 89. 

Schonbrunn, Napoleon at, 357. 

Seine and Marne, conflicts on the, 465, 

Sifeyes and Ducos made consuls with Napoleon, 
129. 

Smolensk, the French reach, 894; again, <» 
their retreat, 407. 

Soult has the command of the French array in 
Spain, and pursues Sir John Moore, 329. 

Spain, disasters to the French in, 313 ; Napo- 
leon’s journey into, 321 ; Sir John Moore in, 
326. 


Spaniards^, victories over the, 823. 

Paoli, Napoleon's intimacy with General, 7 ; his Spanish royal family abdicate, the, 805. 

interview with, 18. Staps’s attempt to assassinate Napoleon, 858. 

Paris, revolution in, 17; Napoleon seeks em- St. Cloud, the legislative bodies at, 127. 

ployment in, 26 ; Napoleon receives the com- St. Helena, Napoleon banished to, 547 ; the 
^ mand of the troops in, 28 ; Napoleon arrested North umborJand” s jta sail for, 651; arrives 
and taken to, 16 ; Napoleon reriims to, after , at, 663. 

his first Italian campaign, 77; Napoleon’s [ Smith, Sir Sidney, opposes Napoleon at Acre, 1^' 

privacy in, 79 ; rejoices at Napoleon’s return j StaSl, Napoleon’s little war with, 2g4. 

firom Egypt, 121 ; Napoleon’s political in- vStrasbnrg, Napoleon at, 227. 

trigues in, 123^ Napoleon’s improvements in, | Switzerland sends deputies to Napoleon, 176. 
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Meyraxid enosea Foreign Mnister bj Napo- 
leon, 135. 

Temple, NajKjIeoa visits tlie prisons of the, 101. 

Tilsit, meoting of Napoleon and Alexander at, 
271 ; the peace of, 274. 

Toulon taken by the Engliab, 19; Napoleon hai 
the command of the artilitry-train at, 19; re- 
covered by Napoleon, 21. 

Trafalgar, defeat of the French and Spanish 
fleets at, 243, 

Travalling-carriage, Napoleon’s, 33i>. 

Tuileriea, Napoleon witnesses the attp.ck of the 
mob on the, 16 *, Napoleon tabes np his abode 
at the, 133; home hfs in the, 167; Josephine 
quits the, 367; arrives at the Tu'leriee after 
the Russian campaign, 417; the Emperor 
once more at, 609. 

Turin visited by Napoleon, 299, 

Turks near Acre, defeat of the, 103. 

Dim, General Mack capitulates at 229. 

United States, Napoleon’s deaire to take reflige 
i«thc 537. 


Valance, Na|M>leoa repair* to, lOi 
Vaubois' division, Napoleon'* rebuke trfi 5F. 
Venice entered by Napoleon, 73 ; his reoeptibo 
in, 297. 

Vienna, Napoleon advances on, 71 ; the Fren<^ 
enter, 231 ; occupied by the French, 313. 
Villeceuve’s incapacity fimstrates the designs of 
Napoleon on England, Admiral, 222. 

Vistula, Napoleon’s winter quarters on the, 257. 
Vittoiia, Napoleon at, 322. 


Wngram, battle of, 353. 

Waterloo, the morning of the battle of, 525; th# 
struggle at, 626 ; arrival of Blucher and the 
Prussians at, 527 ; Flight of the French, 528. 

Whitworth's conference with Napoleon in refer- 

I ence to the giving np of Malts by Eugland, 
195. 

Wilna, the French enter, 392. 

Wurmser at Lonato and Castiglione, 
defeats* 51. 




NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

J. S. C. ABBOTT, 


PREFACE. 

iHja of Napoleon has often been written 

by his enemies. This narratr/a is from the pen 
of one who reveres and loves Jie Emperor. The 
writer admires Napoleon V..cause he abhorred 
war, and did everything i» his power to avert 
that dire calamity ; bec^rase he merited the 
sovereignty to which *‘he suffrages of a grateful 
nation elevated him ; ber-ause he cotisec'ated the 
most extraordinary energies ever conferred upon 
a mortal to promote the prosperity of hi* coun- 
try ; because he was regardless of luxury, and 
cheerfully endured a’j toil anl all hardships that 
ho might elevate emd bless the masses of man- 
kind ; because he had a high sense of honour, 
revered religion, respected the rights of con- 
science, and nroly advocated equality of pri- 
jrileges and the universal brotherhood of man. 
iuch wa.s the true character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The narrative contained in these pages 
is otfered as a demonstration of the truth of 
this as.‘-ertion. 

The world has been bewildered by the con- 
tradictory views which have been presented of 
N apoleon. Hostile historians have stigmatized 
him as a usurper, while admitting that the suf- 
frages of the nation placed him on Uif throne ; 
they have denounced him a tyrant inexorable 
as Nero, while admitting that he won the 
adoring love of his subjects; he is called a 
bloodthirsty monster, delighting in war, yet it 
is confessed that he was, in almost every con- 
flich stog^ling in self-defence and imploring 

f >cace;| it is said that his insatiable ambition 
ed hi Ato trample reTnor'!elessly upon the rights 
of other nations, while it is confessed that Europe 
was astonished by his moderation and genero.sity 
in every treaty which he made with his van- 
auished foes he is described as a human 
butcher, reckftss of snCfering, who regarded 
his »«»idier3 meffely as food for powder, and yet, 
oamfchs same page, we are told that he wept 
WW ti]» ©aniage of the battle-field, tenderly 


pressed the hand of the dying, and won from 
those soldiers who laid down their lives in hw 
service a fervour of love which earth has never 
seen paralleled; it is recorded that France at last 
became weary of him and drove him from the 
throne, and in the next paragraph we are in- 
formed that, as soon as the bayonets of the AlHei 
had disappeared from France, tlie whole nat?^^ 
rose to call him back from his exile, with una^ 
nimity so unprecedented, that without the shed- 
ding one drop of blood he traversed tlie whole 
of France, entered Paris, and reascended the 
throne ; it is affirmed that a second time France, 
weary of his despotism, expelled him, and yet 
it is at the same time recorded that this same 
B'rance demanded of his executioners his beloved 
remains, received them with national enthusiasm, 
consigned them to a tomb in the very bosom d 
its capital, and has reared over them such a 
mausoleum as honours the grave of no other 
mortal. Such is Napoleon as described by his 
enemies. 

The judgment which the reader will form of 
the Emperor will depend upon the answer he 
gives to the three foUowing questions t — 

1. Did Napoieou usurp the sovereignty 
France? 

2. Having attained the snprem# power, was 
he a tyrant, devoting that power to the pro- 
motion ot his own selfish aggrandizement? 

3. Were the wars in which he was incses- 
santly engaged provoked by his arrogance ? 

These are the questions to be settled; and 
documentary evidence is so strong upon these 
points, that even the blindest prejumce must 
struggle with desperation to rerist the truth. 
The reason is obvious why the character of 
Napoleon should have been maligned- He was 
IS* 'irded justly as the foe of <mstocmtm prmkg 4 . 
The English oligarchy was determined to 
Mm. After deluging Europe in blood and woe, 
during nearly a quajpter of a century, for As 
lishmeut of khb end, it became ne 

B 
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to prove to the world, and especially to the a plain narrative of what Nap«.tfon did, with the 
British people, who were tottering beneath the explanations which he gave </ hii conduct, and 
harden of taxes which these wars engendered, with the record of such well-M,.*thjnticated aneo* 
that Napoleon was a tyrant, threatening the dotes and remarkable sayings as illustrate Ms 
liberties of the world, and that he deserved to character. The writer believes that every inci- 
be crushed. dent here recorded, and every remark attributed 

All the Allies who were accomplices in this to Napoleon, are well authenticated. He is not 
biquitous arusade were alike interested m con- aware of any well-established incident or remark 
signing to the world’s execration the name of which would cast a different shade upon hia 
their victim \ and even in France, the reinstated character that has been emitted. The historian 
Bourbons, sustained upon the throne by the is peculiarly liable to the charge of plagiarism, 
bayonets of the Allies, silenced every voice He can only record acts and describe scenes 
which would speak m favour of the monarch of which he gleans from public documents and from 
the people, ana rewarded with smiles, and the descriptions of others •, and it is impossible 
opulence, and honour, all who would pour con- to narrate events already penned by the ablest 
tempt upon his name. Thus we have the un- writers, and to avoid all similarity of expression, 
precedented spectacle of all the monarchies of It has been the endeavour of the author, 
Europe most deeply interested m calumniatmg during the progress of the work, not to write one 
one single man, and that man deprived of a line which, dying, he would ivish to blot. In 
possibility of reply. The writer surely does not Ifthat solemn hour it will be a solace to him to 
expect that he can thus speak in behalf of the reflect that he has done what he could to rescue 
Emperor and not draw upon himself the most one of the greatest and noblest of names from 
vehement assaults. Claiming the privilege of |kmmerited obloquy. 

expressmg his own views freely, he cheerftilly John S. C. Abbott. 

grants that privilege to others. It is even 

pleasant to share the reproach of one who is 

unjustly assailed. CHAPTER I. 


It would, indeed, be a hitter disappointment to 
the author of this work should it not prove to be 
a powerful .advocate of the cause ©f peace. It 
is impossible to frame a more impressive argu- 
ment against the folly of war than the details of 
the crimes and woes of these awful wars waged 
by the Allies against the independence of France. 
All who engaged in them alike suffered. Multi- 
tudes which cannot be numbered perished in 
eveiy form of mutilation and agony upon the 
field of battle. From millions of homes a wail 
of anguish was extorted from the hearts of 
widows and orphans louder than the thunders 
of Marengo or of Waterloo. All Europe was 
impoverished. Bpital armies swept, like demons 
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Napoleon— Death of his father— Napoleon’s estimate 
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of destruction, over meadows and hill sides, The island of Corsica, sublimely picture^ue 
trampling the harvest of the hnshandman, with its wild ravines and rugged mountains, 
burning villages, bombarding cities, and throw- emerges from the bosom of the Mediterranean 
ing shot and shells into thronged streets, into Sea, about one hundred miles from the coast of 
galleries of art, and into nurseries where mothers, France. It was formerly a province of Italy, 


and maidens, and infants cowered in an agony 
of tearor. 

War is the science of destruction. Millions 
were absolutely beggared. Every nation was, 
in turn, humiliated and weakened. England, 
the soul of this conflict, the unrelenting inciter 
of these wars, protected by her navy and by 
her insular position, succeeded, by the aid of 
enormous bribes, in inducing other nations to 
attack France in the rear, and thus to draw the 
armies of the Emperor from the shores of 
Bntaia. Thus the hour of her punishment 
was postponed. But the day of retribution is 
at hand. England now groans beneath the 
burden of four thousand million dollars of debt. 
This weighs upon her children with a crushing 
pressure, which is daily becoming more inaup- 
porlablo. 

The plan of thi» book is v«ay simple. It i» 


and was Italian in its language, sympathies, and 
customs. In the year 1767 it was invaded by 
a French army, and, after several most sanguine 
conflicts, the inhabitants were compelled to yield 
to superior power, and Corsica was annexed to 
the empire of the Bourbons. 

At the time of this invasion there was a young 
lawyer, of Italian extraction, residing upon tlie 
island, whose name was Charles Bonaparte.^,^ He 
was endowed with commanding beauty of person, 
great vigour of mind, and his remote lineage 
was Illustrious. But the opulence of the no We 
house had passed away. The descendant of a 
family, whose line could be traced far back into 
the twilight of the Dark Ages, was under the 
fortunate necessity of being dependent fear his 
support upon the energies of hlS own mind. He 
had married Lstitia RamoHni, one of the (Tiost 
beautMil and accomplished of the young lad&ef 
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of Corsica. Of thirteen chiWwn bom to them, * 
eight survived to attain majority. As a sue- ' 
cessM lawyer, the father of this l^ge family was 
able to provide them with an ample compe- 
tence. His illustrious descent gave him an 
elevated position in society, and the energies of 
his mind, ever vigorous in action, invested him 
with powerful influence. 

The family occupied a town-house, an ample 
stone mansion, in Ajaccio, the principal city of 
&e island. They also enjoyed a very delightful 
country retreat near the sea- shore, a few miles 
from their dty residence. This rural home was 
the favourite resort of the children during the 
heats of summer. When the French invaded 
Corsica, Charles Bonaparte, then quite a young 
man, having been married but a few years, 
abandoned the peaceful profession of the law, 
and, grasping his sword, united with his connfery- 
men, under the banner of General Paoli, to re- 
sist the invaders. His wife, Letitia, had then 
but one child, Joseph. She was expecting soon 
to give birth to another. Civil war was deso- 
lating the little island. Paoli and his band of 
patriots, defeated again and again, were retreat- 
ing before their victorious foes into the fast, 
nesses of the mountains. Letitia followed the 
fortunes of her husband, and, notwithstanding 
the embarrassment of her condition, accompa- 
nied him on horseback in these perilous and 
.fatiguing expeditions. The conflict, however, 
was short ; Corsica became a province of France, 
and the Italians, who inhabited the island, be- 
came the unwilling subjects of the Bourbon 
throne. On the 15th of August, 1769, in antici- 
pation of her confinement, Letitia had taken 
refuge in her towu-houae at Ajaccio. On the 
morning of that day she attended church, but, 
during the service, was obliged suddenly to re- 
turn home, and, throwing herself upon a couch, 
jMvered with an ancient piece of tapestry upon 
which was embroidered the battles and the 
heroes of the Iliad, she gave birth to her 
second son, Napoleon Bonaparte. Had the 
young Napoleon seen the light two months 
earlier, he would have been by birth an Italian, 
not a Frenchman, for but eight weeks had then 
elapsed since the island had been transferred 
to the dominion of France. 

The father of Napoleon died not many years 
after the birth of that ‘child, whose subsequent 
raiown bas filled the world. Eo is said to have 
ippreoiated the remarkable powers of his son, 
an-i in the delirium which preceded his death, 
he was calling upon Napoleon to help him. 
M^AUie Bonaparte, by this event, was left a 
wioow with eight children, Joseph, Napoleon, 
Lucien, Louis, Jerome, Eliza, PauHue, and Caro- 
line. Her means were limited, but her mental 
endowments were commensurate with the wei^ty 
responsibilities which devolved upon her. Her 
ehilebsea all appreciated the superiority of her 
character, and yielded, with perfect and un- 
quesrioniog submission, to her authority. 

ivTapoleom in particular, ever regarded his 
toother whh the most profound r^eefc and 


affection.^ He repeatedly declared that the femay 
were entirely indebted to her for that physicat 
intellectual, and moral trainiag which prepaid 
them to ascend the lofty summits of j^wer to 
which they finally attained. He was so deeply 
impressed with the sense of these obligations,, 
that he often said, “ My opinion is, that the] 
future good or bad conduct of a child depends 
entirdy upon its mother.” One of his first acts, 
on attaining power, was to surround his mother 
with every luxury which wealth could ftaiiMi. 
And when placed at the head of the government 
of France, he immediately and energetically 
estabhshed schools for female education, remark- 
ing that France needed nothing so much to pro- 
mote its regeneration as good mothers. 

Madame Bonaparte, after the death of her 
husband, resided with her children in theh 
country house. It was a retired residence, 
proached by an avenne overarched by lofty trees, 
and bordered by flowering shrubs. A smooi^, 
sunny lawn, which extended in front of Ae 
house, ^ lured these children, so unconscious of 
the high destinies that awaited them, to their 
infantine sports. They chased the butterfly} 
they played in the little pools of water with 
their naked feet ; in childish gambols they rode 
upon the back of tbe faithful dog, as happy as 
if their brows were never to ache beneath the 
burden of a crown. How mysterious the derigns 
of that inscrutable Providence, wbich, in Hie 
island of Corsica, under the sunny skies of the 
Mediterranean, was thus rearing a Naplac^t 
and far away, beneath the burning sun of .toe 
tropics, under the shade of the cocoa-groves 
orange-trees of the West Indies, was monldiR! 
the person and ennobling the affections of „ 
beautiful and lovely Josephine I It was by 1£‘ 
guidance which neither of these children soughtf 
Slat they were conducted from their widely- 
separated and obscure homes to the metropolis 
of France. There, by their united ener^eSi 
which had been fostered in solitary studies and 
deepest musings, they won for themselves tbe 
proudest throne upon which the sun has ever 
risen — a throne which, in power and splendour, 
eclipsed all that had been told of Boman, or 
Persian, or Egyptian greatness. 

The dilapi^ted villa in Corsica, where Napo- 
leon passed his youthful days, still exists, and 
the thoughtful tourist loses himself in penmve 
reverie as he wanders over the lawn where those 
children have played — as he passes through the 
^rden in the rear of the house, which enticed 
mem to toil with their tiny hoes and spades, 
and as ha struggles through the wildernei^ of 
shrubbery, now rniming to wild waste, in the 
midst of which once could have been heard the 
mcr^ shouts of these embryo kings and queens. 
Their voices are now hushed in death. But the 
records of earth can not show a more cventfal 
drama than that enacted by these young Bona- 
partes between the cradle and tbe grave. 

There is, in a sequestered and romantSo 
upon the ground, an isolated granite (rf 
't'^d imd tw^ed form, in the fissum ef 
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In oonsequenoe of this state of feeling, he 
sKiluded himself almost entirely from his feliow- 

, and buried himself in the midst of ’ ' 

boeks and his maps. While ^tliey were was 
their time hi dissipation and in frivolous amuse- 
ments, he consecrated Ms days and his nights, 
with untiring assiduity to study. He^ aimosti 
immediately elevated himself above his com-, 
panions, and, by his superiority, 'commandedj 
their respect. Soon he was regarded as the 
brightest ornament of the institution, and Ns^ 
poleon exulted in his conscious strength and ^his 
undisputed exaltation. In all mathematical 
studies he became highly distinguished. All 
books upon history, upon government, upon the 
practical sciences, he devoured with the utmost 
avidity. The poetry of Homer and of Ossian he 
read and re-read with great delight. His mind 
combined the poetical and the practical in most 
harmonious blending. In a letter written to his 
mother at this time, he says, With my sword by 
my ", and Homer in my pocket, I hope to 
carve my way through the world.” Many of 
his companions regarded him as morose and 
moody, and though they could not hut respect 
him, they still disliked his recluse habits and Ms 
refusal to participate in their amusements. He 
was seldom seen upon the playground, but every 
I leisure hour found him in the library. The “ Lives 
\ of Plutarch” he studied so thoroughly, and with 
inch profound admiration, that ius whole soul 
became imbued with the spirit of these illustrious 
men. All the thrUlmg scenes of Grecian and 
Roman story, the rise and fall of empires, and 
deeds of heroic daring, absorbed his contempla- 
tion. So great was his ardour for intellectual 
improvement, that he considered every day as 
lost in wMch he had not made perceptible pro- 
cess in knowledge. By this rigid mental discip- 
line he acquired that wonderful power of con- 
centration by wMch he was ever enabled to 
simplify subjects the most difficult and compli- 
cated. 

He made no efforts to conciliate the good-will 
"of his fellow-students ; and he was so stern in 
Ms morals, and so nnceremonions in Ms manners, 
that he was familiarly called the Spartan. At 
this time he was distinguished by his Italian 
complexion, a piercing eagle eye, and by that 
energy of conversations expression which, | 
through life, gave such an oracular import to 
ill his utterances, His unremitting apphcation 
to study probably impaired Ms growth, for his 
fine head was developed disproportionately with 
Ms small stature. Though stubborn and self- 
willed in Ms intercourse with his equals, he was 
a firm Mend of strict discipline, and gave Ms, 
support to established authority. This trait of 
character, ■ dded to his diligence and brilliant 
attainment;, made him a great favourite with the 
OTofessors. There was, however, one exception. 
Napoleon took no interest in the study of the 
German language, The German teacher, con 
sequently, entertained a very contemptible 
opinion of the talents of Ms pupil It chanced 
that upooi one occasion Napoleon was absent 


[im 

from the class. M. • Bouer, upon inqairuig 
ascertained that he was employed that heur in 
the class of engineers. “Ohl he does loam 
then,” said the teacher, ironioally 
‘fWTiy^ girl” a pupil rejoined, is esteemed 
the very first mathematician in the school” 

“ Truly,” the irritated German replied; “ I have 
alvsrays heard it remarked, and have laiformlj 
believed, that any fool could learn mathematics.’ 
Napoleon, afterwards relating this anecdote, 
laughingly said, “ It would be curious to ascer- 
tain whether M. Boner lived long enough to 
learn my real character, and enjoy the fru'ts of 
his own judgment” 

Each student at Brienne had a small p rtion 
of land allotted to him, wMch he might Culti- 
vate or not, as he pleased. Napoleon converted 
his little field into a garden. To prevent intru- 
sion, he surrounded it with palisades, and planted 
it thickly with trees. In the centre of this Ms 
fortified camp, he constructed a pleasant bower, 
which became to him a substitute for the beloved 
grotto he had left in Corsica. To this retirement 
he was wont to repair to study and to meditate, 
where he was exposed to no annoyances from 
Ms frivolous fellow-students. In those trumpet- 
toned proclamations which subsequerrtly so often 
electrified Europe, one can see the influence of 
these hours of unremitting mental application. 

At that time he had few thoughts of any glory 
but military glory. Young men were taught 
that the only path to renown was to be found 
through fi.elds of blood. AH the peaceful arts of 
life which tend to ameliorate and adorn the 

dd were despised. He only was the chivalrio 

ntleman whose career was marked by con- 
agrations and smouldering ruins, by the de- 
.pair of the maiden, the tears and woes of 
idows and orphans, and by the shrieks of the 
'ounded and the dying. Such was the school 
i which Napoleon was trained. The writings 
[of Voltaire and Rousseau had taught France thaf 
[the religion of Jesus Christ was but a fable; that 
the idea of accountability at the bar of God was 

foolish superstition; that death was a sleep 
from which there was no waking ; that life itself 
aimless and objectless, was so worthless a thing, 
that it was a matter of most trivial importance 
Ihow soon its vapour should pass away. 

These peculiarities in the education of Napo- 
deon must be taken into account in forming a 
fcorrect estimate of hia character. It could hardly 
[be said that he was educated in a Christian land. 

France renounced Christianity, and plunged 
into the blackest of Pagan darkness, without 
any religion, and without a God. Though the 
altars of religion were not, at this time, entfely 
swept away, they were thoroughly undermined 
by that torrent of infidelity which, in crested 
billows, was surging over land. Napoleon 
rhad but little regard for the lives of others, and 
IstiH less for his own. He never oommanded the ^ 
[jmeanest soldier to go where he was not willing 
[(to lead him. Having never been tengfit any 
correct ideas ofwbatibn or retri^5imS5riM 
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imts shotild drii^, aM skep for .^ey year s | «« 31 ^ 0 ^ repliad the courtier, “ he has a deep 

teore orTeis. scar upon his forehead, which he saya was in* 

<?om paSdB£ Jhpae great measiyes oLp oMoal t flicted by your hand.” 

.wisdom which should advance the condition of “Ah I ‘’rejoined Napoleon, smiling'. “I know 

Ei ^pe 'fOT^ ■ tlie meaning of that scar perfectly well. It wai 

“^rtsTJEnsdiarnty alone which stamps import- caused by an ice bullet whioh I hurled at hi« 
ance upon each individual life, and which invests head. Bid him enter.* 
the apparent trivialities of time with the sub The poor man made his appearance, and im- 
limities of eternity. It is, indeed, strange thai mediately obtained jSrom Napoleon everythinf 
Napoleon, graduating at the schools of infidelity that he requested. 

and of war, should have cherished so much oi At one time the students at Brienne got up 
flie spirit of humanity, and should have formed a private theatre for their entert^ment. The 
10 many just conceptions of right and wrong wife of the porter of the school, who sold the 
It is, indeed, strange that, surrounded by sc boys cakes and apples, presented herself at the 
many allurements to entice him to voluptuoui door of the theatre to obtain admission to see 
indulgence and self-abandonment, he should have the play of the “ Death of Csesar,” which was to 
rvitained a character so immeasurably superior be performed that evening. Napoleon’s sense of 
Lfl all moral worth, to that of nearly all th< decorum was shocked at §ie idea of the presence 
crowned heads who occupied the thrones arounc of a female among such a host of young men, 
bim. and he indignantly exclaimed, in characteristio 

The winter of 1784 was one of unusual language, “Remove that woman, who brings 
severity. Large quantities of snow fell, which here the license of camps.” 
so completely blocked up the walks that the Napoleon remained in the school at Brienne 
students at Brienne could find but little amuse- for five years, from 1779 till 1784. His vacation# 
ment without doors- Napoleon proposed that, tc were usually spent in Corsica. He was enHiu- 
beguile the weary hours, they should erect ar siasticaliy attached to his native island, and «a- 
extensive fortification of snow, with intrench- joyed exceedingly rambling over its mountain# 
ments and bastions, parapets, ravelins, and horn- and through its valleys, and listening at humble 
works. He had studied the science of fortifica- firesides to those traditions of violence and crime 
tion with the utmost diligence, and, under his with which every peasant was familiar. He wa# 
superintendence, the works were conceived and a ^eat admirer of Paoli, the friend of his father 
executed according to the strictest rules of art. and the hero of Corsica. At Brienne the stiu 
The power of his mind now displayed itself, dents were invited to dine, by turns, with the 
No one thought of questioning the authority of principal of the schooL One day, when Na- 
Napoleon. He planned and directed, while a poleon was at the table, one of the professor#, 
hundred busy hands, with nnquestioning alacrity, knowing his young pupil’s admiration for Paoli, 
obeyed his will. The works rapidly rose, and spoke disrespectfully of the distinguished general, 
in such perfection of science as to attract crowds that he might tease the senritiye lad. Napoleon 
of the inhabitants of Brienne to inspect them. | promptly and energetically replied, “ Paoli, sir, 
Napoleon divided the school into two armies, one was a great man; he loved his country; and I 
being intrusted with the defence of the works, , never sh^ for^ve m^ father for consenting to 
-‘While the other composed the host of the be- the unica W Corsica with France. He ought ^ 
siegers. He took upon himself the command have followed Paoii’s fortunes, and to have f#^ 
of botii bodies, now heading the beriegers in with him.” 

the desperate assault, and now animating the Paoli, who, upon the conquest of Corsica, had* 
besieged to an equally vigorous defence. For fled to England, was afterwards permitted to 
several weeks this mimic warfare continued, return to Ms native island. Napoleon, though 
during whioh time many severe wonnds were in years hut a boy, was in mind a M-^wn 
received on each side. In the heat of the battle, man. He sought the acquaintance of PaoS, and 
when the bullets of snow were flying thick and they became intimate friends. The veteran 
fest, one of the subordinate officers, venturing general and the manly hoy took many excur- 
to disobey the commands of Ms general, Napo- sions together ow the island, and PaoH pointed 
leon felled him to the earth, inflicting a wound out to his intensely-interested companion the 
which left a scar for life. fields where sanguinary battles had b^n fought. 

In justice to Napoleon, it must he related, and the positions which the little army ci Coa?- 
that when he had attained the highest pitch of sicans had occupied in the struggle for inde- 
fi™deur this unfortunate schoolboy, who had pendenoe. The energy and dedaon of chmractei 
experienced the rigour of Napoleon’s mili- displayed by Napoleon produced such an im- 
tary discipline, sought to obtain an audience pression upon the mind of this iHustrions man, 
with the Emperor. Calamities had darkened I that he at once exclaimed, “ Oh, Napoleon I j<m 
the path of the unfortunate man, and he was do not at all resemble the modems. You bel^ 
in poverty and obscurity. Napoleon, not im- only to the heroes of Plutarch.” 

Mediately recalling his name to mind, inqnired Piohegru, who afterwards became so oetehratei 
if the applicant could designate some incident as the conqueror of Holland, and who oame te 
of hovhood which would bring him to hi# reool- so melancholy a death, waa a m^ber of 

aehool at Brienne a^ the same thne with 
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leon. Being several years older than the yonng i daughter oLthe.. CaRsars , thnt by an f.hutrions 
Jorsican, he instructed him in mathematics. The ]amanc6 he might avail'liimself of this universal 
commanding talents and firm character of his id innate pRijudice. No power of reasoning 
pupil deeply impressed the mind of Picbegpm. n induce one to look with the same interest 
Many years after, when Napoleon was rising ipon the child of Caasar and the child of the 

rapidly to power, the Bourbons proposed to ,, 

Pichegni, who had espoused the Royalist cause, Near the close of Napoleon’s career, while 

to sound Napoleon, and ascertain if he could be Europe in arms was crowding upon him, the 

nurchased to advocate their claims. Emperor found himself in desperate^ and hope- 

“ It win be but lost time to attempt it,” said less conflict on that very plain at B-rienne where 
Piohegru; ‘*I knew him in his youth. His in childhood he had reared liis fortiricadon of 
character is inflexible. He has taken his side, snow. He sought an interview with tnc old 
and he will not change it.” woman whom he had ejected from the theatre, 


His character for honour and integrity ever 
stood very high. At Brienne he was a ^eat 
favourite with the younger hoys, whose rights 
he defended against the invasions of the older. 
The indignation which Napoleon felt at this 
time, in view of the arrogance of the yonng 
nobility, produced an impresrion upon his cha- 
racter, the traces of which never passed away. 
When his alliance with the royal house of Austria 


,d from whom he had often purchased milk 
d fruit. 

“Po yon remember a boy by the name of 
■onaparte,” inquired Napoleon, " who formerly 
tended this school ?” 

“ Yes, very well,” was the answer. 

“ Did he always pay you for what he 
ightr 

"Yes” replied the old woman, “and he often 


was proposed, the Emperor Francis, whom Na- joompeiled the other boys to pay when they 
poleon very irreverently called an “ old granny,” jwished to uefraud me,” 
was extremely anxious to prove the illustrious “Perhaps n may have forgotten a few sons,” 
descent of his prospective son-in-law. |Wid Napoleon, “ and here is a purse of gold to 

He accordingly employed many persons to discharge any onietanding debt which may 
make researches among the records of gene- remain between us.” 

alogy, to trace out the grandeur of his ancestral At this same time he pointed out to his oora- 
line. Napoleon refused to have the account panion a tree, under which, with unbounded 

S ublished, remarking, “I had rather be the delight, he read, when a boy, “Jerusalem 
escendant of an honest man than of any petty Delivered,” and where, in the warm summer 
tyrant of Italy. I wish my nobility to com- evenings, with indescribable luxury of emotion, 
mence with myself, and to derive all my titles he listened to the tolling of the bells on the 
from the French people. I am the Rodolph of distant village-church spires. To such impres- 
Hapsburg of my family. My patent of nobility sions his sensibilities were peculiarly alive. The 
dates from the battle of Montenotte.” * monajpch then turned away sadly from these 

Upon the occasion of this marriage, the Pope, reminiscences of childhood, to plunge, seeking 
in order to render the pedigree of Napoleon death, into the smoke and the carnage of his 
more illustrious, proposed the canonization of 'ast and despairing conflicts, 
ft poor monk, by the name of Bonaparte, who It was a noble trait in the character of Napo- 
for centuries had been quietly reposing in his eon that, in his day of power, he so generously , 
g^e. “Holy Father 1” exclaimed Napoleon, Jremerabered even the casual acquaintances of 
^ beseech you, spare me the ridicule of that his early years. He ever wrote an exceedingly 
step. You being in my power, all the world iUegible hand, as his imj^tuous and" re^loss 
will say that I forced yon to create a saint out spint was snen iliat he could not drive his pen 
of my family.” To some remonstrances which with sufficient rapidity over his paper. The 
were made against this marriage, N'^poleon poor writing-master at Brienne was in utter 
coolly replied, “I certainly should no snter despair, and could do nothing with his pupil 
Into this alliance if I were not aware of the Years after, Napoleon was sitting one day with 
or^'n of Maria Louisa being equally as noble as Josephine, in his cabinet at St. Clond, when a 
tny own.” poor man, with a threadbare coat, was ushered 

IjfapQleon was by no means regardle ss into his presence. Trembling before his former 
of that S^vsterious illustrio us px^pil, he announced himself as the wiiting- 

fescent inyariablv^erm over tb humW i^d . master of Brienne, and solicited a pension from 
Tlbrougll his life one can trace the straggle of the Emperor. Napoleon affected anger, and , 
those conflicting sentiments. The marshals of s^-id — “Yes, you were my writing-master, wp« 
France, and the distinguished generals who snr- yon? and a pretty chirographJst yon made of 
TO mded his throne, were raised from the rank nie too. Ask Josephine, there, what she thinks 
at 1 file of the army by their own merit; but lie of pay handwriting 1” 'The Empress, with that 
idi mrced his faithful Josenhine. and marriecT a amiable tact which made her the most lovely of 

women, smilingly replied-— 

1 Rodolph of Hapshnrg was a gentleman wno, by his “ I assure you, sir, his letters are perfectiv 

Jbe Emperor laughed^Aaiyi 
btouae of Hapabtirg. He was the meeOor to whom weU-timea compliment, and taade the old 
^ Anstiian kings looiw back wl^ jjie loftleat pridft. man comfortable for the rest of Ms days. «• 
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In tlie days of his prosperity, amid all the 
cares of empire, Napoleon remembered the poor 
Corsican woman who was the nttrse of his 
infancy, and settled upon her a pension of a 
thunsand fiancs a-year. Thoiiffh far advanced 
in life, the good woman was determined to see 
her little nursling, in the glory of whose exalta- 
tion her heart so abundantly shared. With this 
object in view she made a journey to Paris. The 
IUmperor received her most kindly, and trans- 
ported the happy woman home again with her 
pension doubled. 

In one of Napoleon’s composition exercises at 
Brienne, he gave rather free utterance to his 
republican sentiments, and condemned tbe con- 
duct of the royal family. The professor of 
rhetorio rebuked tbe young republican severely 
for the offensive passage, and, to add to the 
severity of ^ the rebuke, compelled him to throw 
the paper into the fne. Long afterwards, the 
professor was commanded to attend a levee of 
the First Consul, to receive Napoleon’s younger 
brother Jerome as a pupil. Napoleon received 
him with great kindness, but, at the close of the 
business, very good-humouredly reminded him 
that times were very considerably changed since 
the burning of that paper. 

He had just entered bis fifteenth year when 
he was promoted to the military school at 
Paris, Annually, three of the best scholars from 
each of the twelve provincial military schools of 
France were promoted to the military school at 
Paris. This promotion, at the earliest possible 
period in which his ago would allow his admis- 
sion, show's the high rank, as a scholar, wliich 
Napoleon had attained. Tbe records of the 
Minister of War contain the following interesting 
entry. 

“ State of the king’s scholars eligible to enter 
into service, or to pass to the school at Paris : 
Monsieur de Bonaparte (Napoleon), bom 15th 
1 of August, 1760; in height five feet six and a 
lhalf inches ; has finished his fourth season ; of 
a good constitution, health excellent, chara^er 
mild, honest, and grateful; conduct exemplary; 
has always "Sifitinguished himself by application 
to mathematics ; understands history and geo- 
graphy tolerably well , is indiiferently skilled in 
merely ornamental studies, and in Latin, in 
which he has only finished his fourth course; 
would make an excellent sailor ; deserves to be 
passed to the school at Paris.” 

The military school at Paris, which Napoleon 
now entered, was furnished with all the appli- 
ances of aristocratic luxury. It had been founded 
for the scions of the nobility, who had been 
sreustomed to every indulgence. Each of the 
three hundred young men assembled in this 
school had a servant to groom his horse, to 
polish his weapons, to brush his boots, and to 
parform £^1 other necessaiy menial services. The 
eadet reposed on a luxurious bed, and was fed 
with sumptuous viands. There are few lads of 
fifteen who would not have been delighted with 
tbe dignity, tbe ease, and the independence of tbe 
•ityle of livtug. 


Napoleon, however, that this 

was by no means the training requirite to prepare 
officers for the toils and hardships of war. He 
addressed an energetic memorial to tlie govenior, 
urging the banishment of this efiemii.uey and 
voluptuousness from the military school, He 
argued that the students should learn to groom 
their own horses, to clean their armour, and to 
perform all those services and to inure themselves 
to those privations which would prepare them foi 
the exposure and the toils of actual service. 

No incident in the chOdhood or in the life of 
Napoleon shows more decisively than this his 
energetic, self-reLint, commanding character. 
The wisdom, the fertitude, and ihc foresight, not 
only of mature years, but of the mature years of 
the most powerful intellect, were here exhibited, 
The military school which he afterwards esta- 
blished at Fontainebleau, and wlftdi o|»t«ined 
such world-wide celebrity, was found^' a^on 
the model of this youthful memorial. And one 
disringnishing cause of the extraordinary po- 
larity which Napoleon afterwards securw to 
be found in the fact that, through life, he cafied 
upon no one to encounter peril, or to endure 
hardships which he was not perfectly ready 
himself to undergo. 

At Paris, the elevation of Ms character, bis 
untiring devotion to duty, his peculiar conver- 
sational energy, and the almost boundless infor- 
mation he had acquired, attracted much attention. 
His solitary and recluse habits, and his total 
want of sympathy with most of his fellow-students 
in their idleness and in their frivolous amusements, 
rendered him fax from popular with the multitude. 
His great superiority wan, however, univer^y 
recognised. He pressed on in his studies with as 
much vehemence as if he had been forewarned 
of the extraordinary career before him, and tHat; 
but a few months were left in wMoh to gamer 
up those stores of knowledge with which he was 
to remodel the institutions of Europe, aud almost 
change the face of the world. 

About this time he was at Marseilles on some 
day of public festivity. A large number of young 
gentlemen and ladies were amusing themselves 
with dancing. Napoleon was rallied upon his 
want of gallantry in declining to participate in 
the amusements of the evening. He replied, “It 
is not by playing and dancing that a man is to 
be formed,” Indeed, he never, from childhood, 
took any pleasure in fashionable dissipation. He 
had not a very high opinion of men and women 
in general. He was perfectly willing to provide 
amnsements which he thought adapted to the 
capacities of the masculine and feminine minions 
flitting about the court, but his own expanded 
mind was so engrossed with vast prqjef^ of 
utility and renown, that he found no moments to 
spare in cards and billiards, and he was at tfee 
furthest possible remove from what may be caM* 
a lady’s man. 

On one occasion, a matliemaric'd problem 04 
great difficulty having been proposed to -the 
Napoleon, in order to solve it, secluded hims^ in' 
bis room for seventy-two hours ; and be 
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the problem. This extraordinary faculty^ of 
intense and continuons exertion, both of mind 
and body, was his distinguishing characteristic 
through life. Napoleon did not blunder into 
Irenown. His triumphs were not casualties; 
this achievements were not accidents; his grand 
ponceptions were not the brilliant flashes of 
jnnthinking and unpremeditated genius. Never 
jdid man prepare the way for ^eatness by more 
Imtiring devotion to tbe acquisition of all useful 
jknowledge, and to tbe attainment of the highest 
possible degree of mental discipline. That he 
possessed native powers of mind of extraordinary 
vigour is true, but those powers were expanded 
and energized hy herculean study. His mighty 
genius impelled him to the sacrifice of every 
indulgence and to sleepless toil. 

The vigour of Napoleon’s mind, so conspicuous 
in conversation, was equally renaarkable in his 
exercises in composition. His professor of Belles- 
Lettres remarked that Napoleon’s amplifications 
ever reminded him of “ flaming missiles ejected 
6foin a volcano.” While in the military school at 
Paris, the Abb4 Raynal became so forcibly im- 
pressed with his astonishing mental acquirements, 
and the extent of his capacities, that he ftequently 
invited him, though Napoleon was then but a 
lad of sixteen, to breakfast at his table with other 
illustrious guests. His mind was at that time 
characterized hy great logical accuracy, united 
wi^h the most brilliant powers of masculine 
imagination. His conversation — ^laconic, graphic, 
oraonlar — arrested every mind. Had the vicis- 
situdes of life so ordered his lot, he would un- 
doubtedly have been as distinguished in the 
walks of literature and in the halls of science as 
he became in the field and in the cabinet. That 
he was one of the profoundest of thinkers, ail 
admit; and his eloquent proclamations resounded 
through Europe, rousing the army to almost a 
phrensy of enthusiasm, and electrifying alike the 
peasant and the prince. Napoleon had that 
comprehensive genius which would have been 
pre-eminent in any pursuit to which he had 
devoted the energies of his mind. ■ Great as were 
his military victories, they were hy no means 
the greatest of his achievements. 

In September, 1785, Napoleon, then but six- 
teen years of age, was examined to receive an 
appointment in the army. The mathematical 
branch of the examination was conducted by the 
celebrated La Place. Napoleon passed the ordeal 
triumphantly. In history he had many very 
extensive attainments. His proclamations, his 
public addresses, his private conferences with his 
ministers in his cabinet, all attest the philoso- 
phical discrimination with which he had pondered 
the records of the past, and had studied the causes 
of the rise and fall of empires. At the close of 
his examination in history, the historical pro- 
fessor, Monsieur Keruglion, wrote opposite to the 
signature of Napoleon, “A Corsican by character 
and by birth. This young man will distinguisb 
himself la the world, if favoured by fortune.” 
This professor was very strongly attached to 
Ml bi^ant pupil. He often invited Mm to 


dinner, and cultivated his confidence. Tapoleon 
in later years did not forget this kmuaess, and 
many years after, upon the death of the professor, 
settled a very handsome pension upon his widow. 
Napoleon, as the result of this examination, was 
appointed a second lieutenant in a regiment of 
artillery. He was exceedingly gratified in be- 
coming thus early in life an officer in the army. 
To a boy of sixteen it must have appeared the 
attainment of a very high degree of human 
grandeur. 

That evening, arrayed in his new uniform, 
with epaulets and the enormous hoots which at 
that time were worn by the artillery, in an 
exuberant glow of spirits, he called upon a 
female friend, MdUe. Permon, who afterwards 
became Duchess of Ahrantes, and who was 
regarded as one of the most brilliant stars of 
the imperial court. A younger sister of this 
lady, who had just returned from a boarding- 
school, was so much struck with the comical 
appearance of Napoleon, whose feminine propor- 
tions so little accorded with his military costume, 
that she burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
declaring that he resembled nothing so much as 
“ Puss in Boots.” The raillery was too just not 
to be felt. Napoleon struggled against his sense 
of mortification, and soon regained his accus- 
tomed equanimity. A few days after, to prove 
that he cherished no rancorous recollections of 
the occurrence, he presented the mirthful maiden 
with an elegantly bound copy of “Puss in 
Boots.” 

Napoleon soon, exulting in his new coramiS' 
sion, repaired to Valence to join his regiment 
His excessive devotion to study had impeded th< 
foil development of his physical frame. Though 
exceedingly thin and fragile in figure, there was , 
a girlish gracefohiess and beauty in Ms form ; 
and his noble brow and piercing eye attracted 
attention and commanded respect. One of the 
most distinguished ladies of the place, Madame 
de Colomhier, became much interested in the 
young lieutenant, and he was frequently invited 
to her house. He was there introduced to much 
intelligent and genteel society. In after life he 
firequently spoke with gratitude of the advan-t 
tages he derived from this early introduction to 
refined and polished associates. Napoleon formed 
a strong attachment for a daughter of Madame 
de Colomhier, a young lady of about his owuj 
ge, and possessed of many accomplishmenta.1 
'hey frequently enjoyed morning and evening 
rambles through the pleasant 'walks in the 
environs of Valence. I 

Napoleon subsequently, speaking of this 
youthful attachment, said, “ We were the moM 
innocent creatures imaginable. We contrived 
short interviews together. I well remember one 
which took place on a midsunamer’s morning 
just as the light began to dawn. It will scarcely 
be (xedited that all our felicity consisted in eating 
cherries together.” The vicissitudes of life soon 
separated these youn|: Mends from each other, 
and they met not agam for ten years. N^leon, 
then Emoeror of Fn|aoe, was. wkh a magnifi 
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retinue, passing through Lyons, when this The Academy at Lyons offfred a pnze % 
young lady, who had since been married, and the best dissertation upon the question, What 
, who had encountered many misfortunes, with are the institutions most likely to contribute to 
I some difficulty gained access to him, environed human happiness ?’* Napoleon wrote upon the 
as he^was with the etiquette of royalty. Napo- subject, and though there were many eompeti- 
‘ Icon instantly recognised his former friend, and tors, the prize was awarded to him. Many years 
inquired minutely respecting all her joys and afterwards, when seated upon the tlirone, hia 
giiefs. He immediately assigned to her husband minister Talleyrand sent a courwr to Lyons, 
ft post which secured for him an ample compe- and obtained the manuscript. Thinking it 
tence, and conferred upon her the situation of a would please the Emperor, he one day, when 
maid of honour to one of his sisters. they were alone, put the essay into Napoleon^s 

From Valence Napoleon went to Lyons, having hands, asking him if he knew the author. Na- 
been ordered with his regiment to that place, in poleon, immediately recogni^ng the writing, 
consequence of some disturbance which had threw it into the flames, saying, at the same 
broken out there. His pay as lieutenant was time, that it was a boyish production, full of 
quite inadequate to support him in the rank of visionary and impracticable schemes. He also, 
a gentleman. His widowed mother, with six in those hours of unceasing study, wrote a 
children younger than Napoleon, who was then history of Corsica, which he was preparing to 
but seventeen years of age, w^as quite unable to publish, when the rising storms of me times led 
supply him with funds. This pecuniary embar- him to lay aside the pen for the sword, 
rassment often exposed the high-spirited young Two great parties, the RoyaHsts and the Ro- 
officer to the keenest mortification. It did not, publicans, were now tbroughout France con- 
however, in the slightest degree impair his ener- tending for the supremacy. Napoleon joined 
gies or weaken his confidence in that peculiar the Republican side. Most of the officers in the 
consciousness which from childhood he had army, being sons of the old nobility, were of the 
cherished, that he was endowed with extra- opposite party, and this made him very unpopu- 
ordinary powers, and tnat he was bom to an lar with them. He, however, with great firm- 
exalted destiny. He secluded himself from his ness, boldly avowed his sentiments, and eagerly 
brother officers, and, keeping aloof from all the watched the progress of those events which be 
haunts of amusement and dissipation, cloistered thought would open to him a career of fame and 
himself in his study, and with indefatigable fortune. He still continued to prosecute his 
energy devoted himself anew to the acquisition studies with untiring diligence. He was, at this 
of knowledge, laying up those inexhaustible period of his hfe, considered proud, haughty, 
stores of information and gaining that mental and irascible, though he was loved with great 
discipline which proved of such incalculable enthusiasm by the few whose ftiendahip he 
advantage to him in the brilliant career upon chose to cultivate. His friends appreciated his 
which he subsequently entered. distinguished character and attainments, and 

Whilo at Lyons, Napoleon, friendless and poor, predicted his future epainence. His remarkable 
was taken sick. He had a small room in the logical accuracy of mind, his lucid and energetic 
attic of a hotel, where, alone, he lingered expressions, his immense information upon all 
through the weary hours of languor and pain, points of history, and upon every subject of 
A lady from Geneva, visiting some friends at practical importance, his extensive scientific at- 
Lyons, happened to leanx that a young officer! tainments, mnd his thorough accomplishments as 
was sick in the hotel. She could only ascertain an officer, rendered him an object of generfCi 
respecting him that he was quite young, that observation, ^d secured for him the resp^ 
his name was Bonaparte — ■ then an unknown even of the idlers who disliked his unsocial 
name— and that his purse was very scantily pro- habits. 

vided. Her benevolent feelings impelled her to About this time, in consequence of some popu- 
his bedside. She immediately felt the fascina- lax tumults at Auxonne, Napoleon, with hia 
tion with which Napoleon could ever charm regiment, was ordered to that place. He, Irith 
those who approached him. With unremitting some subaltern officers, was quartered at the 
kindness she nursed him, and had the grarifica- house of a barber. Napoleon, as usual, im 
Sou of aeeing him so far restored as to be able mediately when off duty, cloistered^ himself^ ir 
to rejoin his regiment. Napoleon took his leave his room with to law books, his scientffic 
of the banevolent lady with many expressions treatises, his histories, ^ and his mathematics, 
M gratitude for the kindness he had expe- His associate officers loitered through^ the list- 
. nenced. less days, coquetting with the pretty wife of the 

After the lapse of years, when Napoleon had barber, smoking cig^ in the shop, and listen^ 
been crowned Emperor, be received a letter ing to the petty gossip of the place. The harberis 
from this lady, congratulating him upon the wife was quite annoyed atjeoeivmg no attea- 
eminence he had attained, and informing him tiems from the handsome, distinguished, but tm- 
that disastrous days had darkened around her. gallant young lieutenant. She accordin^y di<i- 
Napoleon immediately returned an answer, con- liked him exceedingly. A few years aft^, a# 
tinning 10,000f,, and expressing the most friendly Napoleon, then commander of the anw of Itolji 
assurances of hil immediate attentions to any was on to way to Marengo, he passed 
&vouri she might in friture aolidt. Auxonne. He stopped at the d^r of the 
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ber’s shop, and asked his former hostess if she 
remembered a young officer by the name of 
Bonaparte who was once quartered in her 
family. “ Indeed I do,*’ was the pettbh reply, 
“ and a very disagreeable inmate he was. He 
was always either shut up in hia room or, if he 
walked oat, he never condescended to speak to 
any one.” “ Ah I my good woman,’’ Napoleon 
rejoined, “had I passed my time as you wished 
to have me, I should not now have been in com- 
mand of the army of Italy.” 

The higher nobility and most of the officers 
in the army were in favour of Royalty- The 
common soldiers and the great mass of the 
people were advocates of Republicanism. Napo- 
leon’s fearless avowal, under all circumstances, of 
his hostility to monarchy and his approval of 
popular liberty often exposed him to serious em- 
barrassments. He has himself given a very 

E lowing account of an interview at one of the 
tshionable residences at Auxonne, where he 
had been invited to meet an aristocratic circle. 
The Revolution was just breaking out hi all its 
terror, and the excitement was intense through- 
out France. In the course of conversation, Na- 
poleon gave free utterance to his sentiments. 
They all instantly assailed him, gentlemen and 
ladies, pell-mell. Napoleon was noc a man to 
retreat. His condensed sentences fell like hot 
shot among the crowd of antagonists who sur- 
rounded him. The battle waxed warmer and 
warmer. There was no one to utter a word in 
favour of Napoleon. He was a young man of 
twenty, surrounded by veteran generals and dis- 
tinguished nobles. Like Wellington at Water- 
loo, he was wishing that some “Blucher or 
night were come,” Suddenly the door was 
opened, and the mayor of the city was an- 
nounced. Napoleon began to flatter himself that 
a rescue was at hand, when the little great man, 
in pompous dignity, joined the assailants, and 
belaboured the young officer at bay more merci- 
lessly than all the rest. At last the lady of the 
house took compassion upon her defenceless 
guest, and interposed to shield him jdxim the 
blows which he was receiving in the unequal 
contest. 

One evening, in the year 1790, there was a 
very brilliant party in the drawing-rooms of M. 
Neckar, the celebrated financier. The Bastille 
had just been demolished. The people, exulting 
in newly-found power, and dimly discerning i 
long-deftauded rights, were trampling beneath 
tlieir feet, indiscriminately, all institutions, good 
tod bad, upon which ages had left their sanc- 
tion. ^ The gay and fickle Parisians, notwith- 
standing the portentous approachings of a storm, 
the most feai^ earth has ever witnessed, were 
pleased with the change, and with reckless curi- 
osity awaited the result of the appalling pheno- , 
menon exhibited around them. Many of the ' 
higher nobility, terrified at the violence, daily ' 
growing more resistless and extended, had sought 
p^nul safety in emigration. The tone of so- ' 
diety m the metropolis had, however, become 
deddedly improved by the greater commingling, ' 


in all the large parties, of men eminent iu 
talents and in public services, as well as of 
those illustrious in rank. 

The eutertainments given by M. Neckar, em- 
bellished by the presence, as the providing genius, 
of his distinguished daughter, Madame de Stael,* 
were brilliant in tne estn-me, assembling all the 
noted gentlemen and ladies of the metropolis. 
On the occasion to which we refer, the mag- 
nificent saloon was tilled with men who had 
attained the highest eminenco in literature and 
science, or wlio, in those troubled times, had 
ascended to pobts of influence and honour in the 
state. Miiabeau was there,® with his lofty brow 
and thunder tones, proud of his very ugliness. 
Talleyrand^ moved majesticaUy through the 
haDs, conspicuous for his gigantic proportions 
and com-tly bearing. La Fayette, rendered 
glorious as the friend of Oeorgo Washington, 
and his companion in arms, had gathered around 
him a group of congenial spirits. In the em- 
brasure of a window sat Madame de Stael. By 
the brilliance of her conversational powers she 
had attracted to her side St. Just, who after- 
wards obtained such sanguinary notoriety ; Males- 
herbes, the eloquent and intrepid advocate of 
royalty; Lalande, the venerable astronomer; 
Marmontel and Lagrange, illustrious mathema- 
ticians, and others, whose fame was circulating 
through Europe. 

In one corner stood the celebrated Alfieri, 
reciting with almost maniacal gesticulation his 
own poetry to a group of ladies. The grave 

* Napoleon, at St Helena, gave the following graphic 
and most discriminating sketch of the character of 
Madame de St.iel She was a woman of considerable 
talent and gieat ambition; but so extremely intriguing 
and lestless, os to give rise to the observation that she 
would throw her friends into the sea. that, at the mo- 
ment of drowning, she might have an opportunity of 
saving them. Shortly after myrotuin from the con- 
quest of Italy, I was accosted by her in a large com- 
pauy, though at that time I avoided going out much 
in public. Sbe followed me everywhere, and stuck so 
close that I could not shake her off. At last she asked 
me, ‘ Who is at this moment the first woman in the 
world r intending to pay a compliment to mo, and 
thinking that I would return it 1 looked at her, and 
replied, ‘She, madame, who has borne the greatest 
number of children,' an answer which greatly confused 
her.” From this hour she became the uurcleutinir 
enemy of Napoleon. 

3 “Few persons,” said Mirabeau, “comprehend the’ 
to 

him, “you naust imagi 

pox,” “The life of Mirabku" says Sydney Smith, 
“should embrace all the talents and all the vices, every 
merit and every defect, every glory and every disgrace. 
He was student, voluptuary, soldier, prisoner, author, 
diplomatist, exile, pauper, courtier, demociat, oratcfei 
statesman, traitor. He has seen more, suffered more, 
learned more, felt more, done more, than any man of 
his own or any other age.” 

* Talleyrand, one of the most distinguished diplo- 
matists, was afterwards elevated by the Emperor Ni 
poleon to be Grand Chamberlain of the Empire. He 
Was celebrated for his witticisras One day Kimheaa 
was rocoouting the qualities which, in those difficult ^ 
times, one should possess to be minister of state. He 
was evidently describing his own character, when, to the , 

tmall-poz, sh<fui^ hi naif* 
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mi. phflosopMc&I Neckar was the centre of 
fcnothor group of oairewom statesmen dia- 
jussing the rising perils oi the times. It was 
wa assemblage of all which Paris could afford 
>f brilliance in rank, talent, or station. About 
the middle of the e-veniug, Josephine, the beau- 
tiful, but then neglected, wife of M. Beauhamais, 
was announced, accompanied by her little son 
Eugene. Madame de dealia soon made her 
appearance, attended by the brother of the 
King ; and, conscious of her intellectual dignity, 
Soated through that sea of brilliance, recog- 
aised whenever she approached by the abun- 
iance of perfumery which her dress eachaled. 
^Lidame Campan, the friend and companion of 
\Iarie Antoinette, and other ladies and gentle- 
nea of the Court were introduced, and this 
carty now consisted of a truly remarkable 
issemblag© of distinguished men and women. 
Parisian gaiety seemed to banish all thoughts 
)f the troubles of tbe times, and the hours were 
nirrendered to unrestrained hilarity. Servants 
ftmre gliding through the throng, bearing a pro- 
fusion of refreshments, consisting of delicacies 
jatheied from all quarters of the globe. 

As the hour of midnight approached there was 
ilull in the buzz of conversation, and the guests 
gathered in silent groups to listen to a musical 
jntertainment. Madame de StaSl took her seat 
it the piano, while Josephine prepared to 
iccompany her on the hai*p. They both were 
oerformers of singular excellence, and the whole 
issembly was bushed in expectation. Just aa 
;hey had commenced the first notes of a charm- 
ng duet, the door of the saloon was thrown 
spen, and two new guests entered the apart- 
nent. The one was an elderly gentleman, of 
rery venerable aspect, and dressed in the ex- 
rome of simplicity. The other was a young 
nan, very small, p^e, and slender. The elderly 
jratleman was immediately recognised by all as 
,he Abb4 Raynal, one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of France j but no one knew the 
pale, slender, fragile youth who accompanied 
urn. They both, that they might not inter- 
*upt the music, silently took seats near the 
Joor, As soon as the performance was ended, 
tnd the ladies had received those compliment? 
which their skill and taste elicited, the Abb6 ap- 
proached Madame de Staiil, accompanied by his 
P'onng protdgd, and introduced him as Monsieur 
S'apoieon Bonaparte, Bonaparte ! that name 
wij'ch has since filled th4 world, was then ple- 
peian and unknown, and upon its utterance many 
jf the proud aristocrats in that ai>sembly 
dfrugged their shoulders and turned contemp- 
tuously awav to their conversation and amuse- 
ments. 

Madame de Stahl had almost an instinctive 
perception of tjie presence of genius. Her atten- 
tion was instantly arrested by the few remarks 
with which Napoleon addressed her. They were 
900B engaged in very animated conversation. 
Josephine and several other ladies joined them. 
Phe group grew larger and larger aa the gentle- 
to aronpd iscrcaadng ci?^ 
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** Who is that young man who thus suddenly 
has gathered such a group around hinri | ** the 
proud Alfieri condescend^ to ask of the Abb4 
Raynal. 

“Ho is,” replied the Ahbe, *‘a prtMgi 
of mine, and a yonng man of very extraordinary 
talent. He is very industrious, well read, and 
has remarkable attainments in history, mathe- 
matics, and all military science,” 

Mirabean came stalking across tbe room, lured 
by curiosity to see what cou.d be the source o# 
the general attraction. 

Oome here, come here f * said Madame de 
Staal, with a smile ; and in an undertone, “ We 
have found a little great man, I will introduce 
him to you, for I know that yon are fond of men 
of genius.” 

Mirabean very graciously shook hands with 
Na^Ieon, and entered into conversation with the 
untitled young man without assuming any aura ol 
superiority. A group of distinguished mai were 
gathered round them, and the conversation be- 
came in some degree general The Bishop of 
Autun commended Fox and Sheridan for having 
asserted that the French army, by refusing to 
obey the orders of their superiors to fire upon 
the populace, had set a glorious example to all 
the armies of Europe; because, by so doing, 
they had shown that men by becoming soldiers 
did not cease to be citizens. 

“ Excuse me, my lord,” exclaimed Napoleon, , 
in tones of eamevstnesa which arrested general j 
attention, “ if I venture to interrupt you j but, i 
as I am an officer, I must claim the privilege of] 
expressing my sentiments. It is true that 1 am 
very young, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me address so many distinguished men ; but 
during the last three years I have paid intense 
attention to our political troubles. I see with sor- i 
row the state of our country, and I will incur een- 
are rather than pass unnoticed principles which 
are not only unsound, but subversive of all govern- ] 
ment. Aa much as any one I desire to see all 
abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped rigl ts 
annulled. Nay, as I am at the comraencsement of 
my career, it will be my best policy as well as 
my duty to support the progress of popular in- 
stitutions, and to promote reform in every branch 
of the public administration. But as in the 
last twelve months I have witnessed alarming 
popular disturbances, and have setm our iwst 
men divided into factions which threatened to 
be irrecoocilable, I sincerely believe that now, 
more than et'cr, a strict discipline in tbe army 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of oar 
constitutional government and for the ma.n-i 
tenance of or<ler. Nay, if our troops am uolj 
compelled unhesitatingly to obey tbe com-' 
mands of the executive, we shall be exposed 
to the blind fury of democratic passiems, which 
will render France most miserable country 
on the globe- The Ministry may be assured 
that if the daily increasing arrogance of Ae 
Parisian mob is not reprised by a arm 
and sodid order riipdiy maintained, 

!Sm net only tbih. ca|ltal, but every 
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^ fmm, thrown Intn » Mtftto of indescribftbU 
aaarchy, while the real fiiends of liberty, the 
enlighteaed pataiota now working for the best 
good of our oonntry, will sink beneath a set of 
demagognes, who, with loud ontcries for free- 
dom on their tongnes, will be, in reality, but i 
horde of sarages, worse than the Neros of old.” 

These emphatic sentences, uttered by NapO' 
leon with an air of authority which seemed 
natural to the youthful speaker, caused a pro 
found sensation. For a moment there was a 
perfect silence in the group, and every eye was 
riveted upon the pale and marble cheek of Napo- 
leon. Neckar and La Payette listened with evi- 
dent uneasiness to his bold and weighty senti 
meiits, as if conscious of the perils which his 
words so forcibly portrayed. Mirabeau nodded 
once or twice significantly to Talleyrand, seeming 
thus to say, “ That is exactly the truth.” Some 
turned upon their heels, exasperated at this 
fearless avowal of hostility to democratic pro- 
gress. Alfieri, one of the proudest of aris- 
tocrats, could hardly restrain his delight, and 
gazed with amazement upon the intrepid young 
man. 

Condorcet,” says an eye-witness, ** nearly 
made me eiy out by the squeezes which he gave 
my hand at every sentence uttered by the pale, 
slender, and youthful speaker.” 

As soon as Napoleon had concluded, Madame 
de Stael, turning to the Ahb4 Raynal, cordially 
thanked him for having introduced her to the 
acquaintance of one cherishing views as a 
statesman so profound and so essential to pre- 
sent emergencies. Then turning to her father 
and bis colleagues, she said, with her accustomed 
air of dignity and authonty, Gentlemen, I 
hope that you will heed the important truths 
that you have now heard uttered.” The young 
Napoleon, then but twenty-one years of age, 
thus suddenly became the most prominent indi- 
vidual in that whole assembly. Wherever 
he moved many eyes followed him, He had 
none of the airs of a man of fashion. He made 
no attempts at displays of gallantry. A peace- 
ful melancholy seemed to over-shadow him as he 
passed through the glittering throng, without 
being in the slightest degree dazzled by its 
brilliance. The good old Abbe Raynal appeared 
quite enraptured in witnessing the triumph of his 
young Soon after this, in September, 

1791, Napoleon, then twenty-two years of age, 
on turlough visited his native land. He had 
recently been promoted to a first lieutenancy. 
Upon returning to the home of his childhood to 
spend a few months in rural leisure, the first 
object of his attention was to prepare for him- 
self a study where he could be secluded from all 
interruptioEu For this purpose he selected a 
room in the attic of the house where he would 
be removed from all the noise of the family. 
Here, with bis books spread out before him, he 
passed days and nights of the most incessant 
mental toil. He sought no recreation; he 
ifldom went out; he seldom saw any company, 
mma gaaxdiaii angel informed Mm of thej 


immense drafts which fh the future were to b« 
made upon his mind, he could not have con- 
secrated himself with more sleepless energy te 
prepare for the emergency. The life of Napoleon 
presents the most striking illustration of the 
truth of the sentiment — 

“ Tiie heights by great men reached and k«pt 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night." 

One cloudless morning, Just after the sun had 
risen, he was sauntering along by tbe sea-shora 
in solitary musings, when he chanced to meet a 
brother officer, who reproached him with his 
unsocial habits, and urged him to indulge for 
once in a pleasant excursion. Napoleon, who 
had for some time been desirous of taking a 
survey of the harbour, and of examining some 
heights upon the opposite side of the gulf, which, 
in his view, commanded the town of Ajaccio, 
consented to the proposal, upon the condition 
that his friend should accompany him upon th« 
water. They made a signal to some sailors on 
board a vessel riding at anchor at some distance 
from the shore, and were soon in a boat pro- 
pelled by vigorous rowers. Napoleon seated 
himself at the stern, and taking from his pocket 
a hall of packthread, one end of which he had 
fastened upon the shore, commenced the accurate 
measurement of the width of the gulf, Hm 
companion feeling no interest in the survey, and 
seeking only listless pleasure, was not a little 
annoyed in having his amusement thus con- 
verted into a study for which he had no relish. 
When they arrived at the opposite side of the 
hay Napoleon insisted upon climbing the 
heights. Regardless of the remonstrances of 
his associate, who complained of hunger, and of 
absence from the warm breakfast which was in 
readiness for him, Napoleon persisted in explor- 
ing the ground. 

Napoleon, in describing the scene, says 
“My companion, quite uninterested in re- 
searches of this kind, begged me to desist. I 
strove to divert him, and to gain time to ac- 
complish my purpose, but appetite made him 
deaf. If I spoke to him of the width of the 
bay, he replied that he was hungry, and that 
his warm breakfast was cooling. If I pointed 
out to him a church-steeple or a house which I 
could reach with my bomb-shells, ha replied, 

* Yes, but I have not breakfasted.’ At length, 
late in the morning, we returned, but the friends 
with whom he was expecting to breakfast, tired 
of the delay, had finished their repast, so that 
on his arrival he found neither guests nor ban- 
quet. He resolved to be more cautious in future 
as to tba companion he would choose, and the 
hour in which he would set out on an excursion 
of pleasure.” 

Subsequently the English surmounte4 
very heights by a redoubt, and then Napoleon 
had occasion to avail himsdif very efficiently fd 
the knowledge acquired upon this occaaioa* 
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While Napoleon was spending his few months 
of furlough in Corsica he devoted many hours 
every day to the careful composition, after the 
manner of Plutarch, of the lives of illustrious 
Corsicans. Though he had made considerable 
progress in the work, it was lost in the subse- 
quent disorders of those times. He also estab- 
lished a debating club, composed of the several 
officers in the army upon the island, to discuss 
the great political questions which were then 
agitating Europe. These subjects he studied 
with most intense application. In this club he 
was a frequent speaker and obtained much dis- 
tinction for his argumentative and oratorical 
powers. Napoleon at this time warmly espoused 
the cause of popular liberty, though most sternly 
hostile to lawless violence. As the reign of 
terror began to throw its gloom on Paris, and 
each day brought its tidings of Jacobin eruelty 
and carnage, Napoleon imbibed that intense 
hatred of anarchy which he ever after manifested, 
and which no temptation could induce him to 
disguise. One day he expressed himself in the 
club so violently that an enemy, Salicetti, re- 
ported him to the government as a traitor. He 
was arrested, taken to Paris, and obtained a 
triumphant acquittal. 

Some years after, he had an opportunity to 
revenge himself most magnanimously upon his 
enemy who had thus meanly sought his life, and 
whom he could not but despise. Salicetti, in 
his turn, became obnoxious to the Jacobins, and 
wa^ denounced as an outlaw. The officers of 
police were in pursuit of him, and the guillotine 
was ravenous for Ms blood. He ungenerously 
sought concealment under the roof of Madame 
Permon, the mother of the young lady who had 
suggested to Napoleon the idea of “Puss in 
Boots.” By this act he exposed to the most 
imminent peril the lives of Madame Permon 
and of all the members of her household. 
NSpoleon was on terms of familiar intimacy 
with the family, and Salicetti was exiaremely ap- 
prehensive that he might discover his retreat 
and report him to the police. Madame Permon, 
also, knowing the hatred with which Salicetti 
had sought Napoleon's life, parUeipated in these 
fears. 

The very next morning Napoleon made his 
appearance in the saloon cd Madame Permon. 

• “Well, llCadjimo Permon,” said he, “Sali- 
W»tti wHl now in his torn be aide to appremate 


I the bitter fruits of arreei to Mm thw 
ought to be the more bitter, sinee he aided with 
•his own hand to plant the trees which bear 
them.” 

“How! ” exclaimed Madame Permon with 
an air of affected astonishment, “is Salioettil 
arrested ? ” 

“ And is it possible,” replied Napoleon, “that 
yon do not know he has been proserib^ ? I 
presumed that you were aware of the fact, sunoe 
it is in your house that he is concealed,” 

“ Concealed in my house,” she cried. 
“ Surely, my dear Napoleon, you are mad. I 
entreat you do not repeat such a j(-ke in any 
other place. I assure you it would peril my life.” 

Napoleon rose from his seat, advanced slowly 
towards Madame Permon, folded Ms arms upon 
his breast, and dxiug his eyes in a stead&uat 
gaze upon her, remained for a moment in per- 
fect silence. 

“ Madame Permon ! ” he then said emphati- 
cally, “Salicetti is concealed in your house. 
Nay, do not interrupt me. I know that yester- 
day at five o’clock he was seen proceeding jErom 
the Boulevard in this direction. It is well 
known that he has not in this neighbourhood 
any swjquaintances, you excepted, who would 
risk their own safety, as well as that of their 
friends, by secreting him.” 

“And by what right,” Madame Permon 
replied with continued duplicity, “should 
Salicetti seek an asylum here? He is well 
aware that our political sentiments are at 
variance, and he also knows that I am on the 
point of leaving Paris.” 

“You may well ask,” Napoleon rejoined, 
“by what right he should apply to you for 
concealment. To come to an unprotected 
woman, who might be compromised by affording 
a few hours of safety to an outlaw who merits 
his fate, is an act of baseness to which no con- 
sideration ought to have driven him.'” 

“ Should you repeat abroad this assertion,” 
she replied, “for which there is no possible 
foundation, it would entail the most smious con- 
sequences upon me.” 

Again Napoleon, with much apparent emotion, 
fixed his steadfast gaze upon Madame Permon,** 
and exclaimed, “You, madame, area generous 
woman, and ^icetti is a villain. He was well 
awar® that yon could not close your doors 
against him, and he would selfishly allow yon 
to peril your own life and that of your child for 
iffie sake of his safety, I never liked Mm. Now 
I despise him.” 

With consummate duplicity Madame FenniHi 
took Napoleon’s hand, and fixing her eye un- 
quailingly upon his, firmly uttered the felse- 
hood. “I assure you, Napoleon, upon my 
honour, that Salicetti is not in my apaitmmiti. 
But stay — shall I tell you all! ” 

“ Yes, all ! alll ” he vehemently rejoined. 

“ Well, then,” rfie continued with great ap- 
parent frankness, “Salicetti was, 1 oonfeaa, 
under my roof yester<feky at wxl o’clock, bwt Im 
left in a frw houra t jpointed' enl 
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t&B moral Imposaibilitf of his remaioiag coa- 
waied with me, living as publicly as I do. 
feaiicetti admitted the justice of my objection, 
and took his departure " 

Napoleon with hurried step traversed the 
room two or three times, and then exclaimed, 

“It is just as I expected. He was cow-ard 
enough to say to a woman, * Expose your life 
for mine.* But,” he continued, stopping before 
Madame Pennon, and fixing a doubting eye upon 
her, “ you really believe, then, that he left your 
house and returned home ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ I told him that since 
he must conceal himself in Paris, it were best 
to bribe the people of his own hotel, because 
that would be the last place where iua enemies 
would think of searching for him.” 

Napoleon then took his leave. Madame 
Pennon opened the door of the closet where 
Salicetti wa« concealed. He had heard every 
word of the conversation, and was sitting upon 
a small chair, his head leaning upon his hand, 
which was covered with blood from a bsemor- 
rhage with which he had been seized. Prepara- 
tions were immediately made for an escape from 
Paris, and passports were obtained for Salicetti 
as the v(det-de-chamhre of Madame Permon. 
In the early dawn of the morning they left Paris, 
Salicetti, as a servant, seated upon the box of 
the carriage. When they had arrived at the end of 
the first stage, several miles from the city, the 
postilion came to the window of the coach 
and presentt'd Madame Permon with a note, 
which, he said, a young man had requested him 
to place in her hands at tbat post. It was from 
Napoleon. Madame Permon opened it and read 
as follows : — 

“I never like to be thought a dupe. I 
should appear to be such to you did I not tell 
you that I knew perfectly well of Salicetti's 
place of concealment. You see, then, Salicetti, 
that I might have returned the ill you did to 
me. Which of us stands in the preferable 
point of view at the present moment T I might 
have avenged my wrongs, but I did not. Per- 
haps you may say that it was out of regard to 
your benefactress tbat I spared you. That con- 
sideration, I confess, was powerful. But you, 
alone, unarmed, and an outlaw, would never 
have been injured by me. Ho in peace, and 
choose an asylum where you may cherish better 
sentiments. On your name my mouth is closed, 
Eepent and appreciate my motives. 

“ Madame Permon ! my best wishes are with 
you and your child. You are feeble and defence- 
less beings. May Providence and a friend’s 
prayers protect you I Be cautious, and do not 
tarry in the large towns through which you may 
have to pass. Adieu I ” 

Having read the letter, Madame Permon 
burned to Salicetti and'^said, “You ought to 
admire the noble conduct of Bonaparte. It is 
most generous.” 

“Henerowi 1" ho replied with a eontempt- 
iions smile ; “what would you have had him to 
iat Wotddytmhave wndied him to betray lot? ** 


The indignant woman looked upon him with 
disgust, and said, “ I do not know what I might 
expect you to do ; but this I do know, that it 
would be pleasant to see you manifest a Ettk 
gratitude.” 

When they arrived at a seaport, as Salicetti 
embarked on board a small vessel which was to 
convey him to Italy, he seemed for a moment 
not to be entirclv unmindful of the favour he 
bad received. Taking Madame Permon’s hand 
in his, he said, “ I should have too much to say 
were I to attempt to express to you my gratitude 
by words. As to Bonaparte, tell him I thank 
him. Hitherto I did not believe him capable 
of generosity. I am now bound to acknowledge 
my mistake. I thank him.” 

Napoleon, after his acquittal from the charge 
brought against him by Salicetti, remained at 
Paris for two or three montlis. He lived in the 
most frugal manner, spending no money or tixue 
in dissipation or amusement. He passed most 
of his time in the libiaries, reading volumes of 
solid worth, and seeking the conversation of dis- 
tinguished men. His eye was surveying the 
world. He was meditating the rise and fall of 
empires. Prance, Europe even seemed too small 
for his majestic designs. He studied with 
intense interest the condition of the countless 
myriads of men who swarm along the rivers and 
the hillsides of internal Asia, and dreamed of 
himself being the founder of an empire there 
in comparison with which the dynasties of 
Europe should be insignificant, Indeed he 
never, in all his subsequent career, manifested 
the least surprise in view ef his elevation He 
rose from step to stop, regarding each accent as 
a matter of course, never shrinking in the least 
dcgi'ee from assuming any degiee of responsi- 
bility, and never manifesting the slightest 
embariassment in taking the command from the 
hands of grey-headed veterans. 

Whilst in Paris he was, on the famous mom- 
iug of the 20th of June, 1792, walking with his 
friend Bourienne along the banks of the Seine 
when he saw a vast mob of men, women, and 
boys, with hideous yells and frantic gestures, 
and brandishing weapons of every kind, roliing 
in an inundation through the streets of the 
metropolis, and directing their steps towards the 
palace of the imprisoned monarch. Napoleon ran 
before them, that he might witness their pro- 
ceedings Climbing by an iron fence upon the 
balustrade of a neighbouring building, he saw the 
squalid mass of thirty thousand miscreauti 
break into the garden of the Tuileries, swarm 
through the doors of the regal mansion, and^at 
last compel the insulted and humiliated king, 
driven into the embrasure of a window, to put 
the filthy red cap of Jacobinism upon his brow. 
This triumph of the drunken vagrants from the 
cellars and garrets of infamy over all la^ and 
iusrice, and this spectacle of the degradation cd 
the acknowledged monarch of one of the 
[proudest nations on the globe, excited the indig- 
nation .of Napoleon to the higkei-li pitch, ff 
.burned away from the sight as mend 
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€ec<tiaiaiingj ••’Ki* wrolciitsf how eoiild they 
tdSer mob to enter the pedaoe ! They 

fhonld hare swept down the hrat fire hundred 
with grapeshot, and thereat would haTe soon 
taken to flight.” 

* Kew scenes of violence were now daily enacted 
'before the eyes .of Napoleon in the streets of 
“Paris, nntil the dreadful 10th of August arriTed. 
'He then again saw the tnumphant and unresisted 
. mob sack the palace of the Tuileries. He witnessed 
the king and the royal family driven from the 
halls of their ancestors, and followed by the 
frenzied multitude with hootings and hissings and 
every conceivable insult, in momentary peril of 
uasassination, until they took refuge in the 
Assembly. He saw the merciless massacre of 
the faithful guards of the king as they were 
jiiot in the garden, as they were pursued and 
poniarded in the streets, as they were pricked 
down with bayonets from the statues upon which 
they had climbed for protection and in cold blood 
butchered. He saw, with his bosom glowing 
with indignation and shame, the drunken rioters 
marching exultingly through the streets of the 
metropolis with the ghastly heads of the 
slaughtered guards borne aloft upon the points 
of their pikes as the trophies of their victory. 

These hideous spectacles wrought quite a 
revolution in the mind of Napoleon. He had 
been a great admirer of constitutional liberty in 
England, and a still greater admirer of republi- 
can liberty in America. He now became c<mi- 
vinced that the people of France were too 
ignorant and degraded for self-government — 
that they needed the guidance and control of 
resistless law. Ho hated and despised the volup- 
tuousness, the imbecility and the tyraunyof the 
effete monarchy. He had himself suffered most 
keenly from the superciliousness of the old 
nobility, who grasped at all the places of profit 
and honour, merely to gratify their own sensu- 
ality, and left no career open to merit. 
Napoleon had his own fortune to make, and he 
was glad to see all these bulwarks battered down 
which the pride and arrogance of past ages had 
reared to foster a worthless aristocracy, and to 
exclude the energetic and aspiring, unaided by 
wealth and rank, from all the avenues of 
influence and celebrity. On the other hand, the 
dominion of the mob appeared to him so 
execrable that he said, I faankly declare that 
if I were compelled to choose between the old 
monarchy and Jacobin misrule, I should in- 
finitely prefer the former,” Openly and ener- 
getically on all occasions, fearless of conse- 
quences, he expressed his abhorrence of those 
miscieants who were trampling justice and 
mercy beneath their feet, and who weie by that 
act making France a byword among all nations^ 

'Kiis is a key to the character of Napoleon. 

; torcea mcied nis ruturr c areer. 
He erm bu! eeqaSatry w the' 

aemaave resoluHbn lio the Jaoobimi r He 

displayed untinng energy in reeonstnicting in 
France a throne invineible in power, which 
thfuld govern the pe^le, which Bhould throw 


every avenue of greatness open In all 
petitors, making wealth, and rank, andinfiumi€« 
and power the reward of merit Napoleoa 
openly avowed his conviction that Fraime 
without education aad without religion was not 
prepared for the republicanism of the Hnited 
States, In this sentiment La Fayette, one 
of the wifcOfet men of the Fiench nation, fulh 
coi.curred. With an arm of despotic power he 
crushed every lawless outbrtak, and he gathered 
around his throne eminent abilities wherever he 
could find them — in the shop of the artisan, in 
the ranks of the army, in the hut of the 
peasant. In France, at this time, there was' 
neither intelHgence, religion, nor morality 
among the masses. There was no reverence 
for law, either human or divine. Napolecm 
expressed his high approval of the constitutional 
monarchy of England, and declared that to be 
the model upon which he would have the new 
government of Franco constructed. He judged- 
that France needed an imposing throne, sup- 
ported by an illustrious nobility, and by a 
standing array of invincible power, with civil 
privileges cautiously and gradually disseminated 
among the people. And though subsequent 
events compelled him to assume dictatorial 
power, few persona could have manifested 
duimg so long a reign, and through the temp- 
tations of so extraordinary a career, more 
unwavering oonsistency. 

One evening he returned home from a wait 
through the streets of the tumultuous metropolis 
in which his ears had been deafened by the 
shouts of the people in favour of a new republi- 
can constitution. It was in the midst of the 
Reign of Terror, and the guillotine was drenched 
in blood, “ How do you like the new Consti- 
tution!” said a lady to him. He rt plied, 
hesitatingly, “ Why, it is good in one sense, to 
be sure, but all that is connected with carnage 
is bad j ” and then, as if giving way to an out- 
bnrst of sincere feeling, he emphatically ex- 
claimed, No ! no ! no I A way with thu Con- 
stitution I I do not like it t ” 

In these days of pecuniary embarrassment | 
Napoleon employed a bootmaker, a very | 
awkw^^ard workman, but a man who manifested | 
very kindly feelings towards Mm, and accommo- 
datei him in his payments. When dignity and ' 
fortune were lavished on the First Consul and i 
the Emperor, he was frequently urged to employ 
a more fashionable workman, but no persuasion 
could Induce him to abandon the humble 
artisan who had been the friend of hk youthful 
days. Instinctive delicacy told him that the 
man would, be more gratified by being %e shoe- 
maker of the Emperor, and that bis interests 
would be thus beUer promoted than by any other 
favour he could confer. 

A silversmith in ono of Napoleon’s houra of 
need sold him a dressing-ease upon credit. This 
was never forgotten. Upon his return from. th« 
campaign of Italy he called upon the artka% 
rewarded him liberally, ever afterwards «ns- 
iployed and recominojad'ed hum. sitso 




and to hi* ftMirt in general In conse- menta ; but Paoli had fomed strong ftttaehmml 
flnenoe the jeweller acquired an immense fortunot in England, and remembered with an avenging 
Effects must have their causes. Napoleon’s spirit the days when he had fled before the <»»• 
boundless popularity in the army and in the quering armies of France, 
nation was not the result of accident, the The last interview which took place between 
iradden outbreak of an insane delusion. These these distinguished men was at a secluded con* 
exhibitions of an instinctive and unstudied vent in the interior of the island. Long and 
magnanimity won the hearts of the people as earnestly they argued with each other, for the^ 
rapidly as his transcendent abilities and hercu- were devoted personal friends. The veteran 
lean toil had secured for him renown. governor was eighty years of age, and Napoleon 

Napoleon, with Ms political principles modified was but twenty-four. It was with the greatest 
by the scenes of lawless violence which he had reluctance that either of them could consent to 
witnessed in Paris, retuined again to Corsica, draw the sword against the other. But ther* 
Soon after his return to his native island in was no alternative. Paoli was firm in his deter* 
February, 1793, he was ordered at the head of mination to surrender the island to the English, 
two battalions, in conjunction with Admiral No persuasions could induce Napoleon to sevei 
Turget, to make a descent upon the island of his interests from those of his country. Sadly 
Sardinia. Napoleon effected a landing, and was they separated to array themselves against each 
entirely successful in the accomplishment of his other in civil war. 

tort of the expedition. The Admiral, however, As Napoleon, silent and thoughtful, waa riding 
failed, and Napoleon in consequence was under home he entered a wild ravine among the moun- 
the necessity of evacuating the positions where he tains, when suddenly he was surrounded by a 
Vad entrenched himself, and returned to Corsica.* party of mountaineers in the employ of Paoli 
He found France still filled with the most and taken prisoner. By stiatagem he managed 
Mghtful disorders. The King and Queen had to escape, and placed himself at the head of the 
both fallen upon the soafilbld. Paoli, disgusted battalion of National Guards, over which he 
with the political aspect of his own country, had been appointed commander. Hostilitie* 
treasonably plotted to surrender Corsica, over immediately commenced. The governor, who, 
which he was appointed governor, to the crown with his numerous forces had possession of the 
of England, It was a treacherous act, and was town of Ajaccio, invited the English into the 
only redeemed from utter infamy by the brutal harbour, surrendering to them the island. The 
outrages with which France was disgraced. A English immediately took possession ef those 
laige party of the Corticans rallied round Paoli heights on the opposite side of the gulf whioh 
He exerted all the influence in his power to in- it will be remembered Napoleon had previously 
duee Napoleon, the son of his old friend and so carefully examined. The information h« 
comrade, and whose personal qualities he greatly gained was now of special service to him. One 
admired, to join his standard. Napoleon, on dark and stormy night he embarked in a frigate 
the other band, with far greater penetration with a few hundred soldiers, landed near the 
into the mysteries of the future, entreated Paoli entrenchments, guided the party in darkness 
to abandon the unpatriotic enterprise. He over the ground with which he was perfectly 
argued that the violence with which France was familiar, surprised the English in their sleep, 
filled was too terrible to be lasting, and that the and after a short but sanguinary conflict took 
nation must soon return again to reason and to possession of the fort. The storm, however, in- 
law. He represented that Corsica was too small creased to a gale, and when the morning dawned 
and feeble to think of maintaining independence they strained their eyes in vain through tho 
in the midst of the powerful empires of Europe ; driving mist to behold the frigate. It had been 
that in manners, language, customs, and religion driven by the tempest far out to sea. Napoleon 
it could not become a homogeneous part of Eng- |and his little band were immediately surrounded 
land ; that the natural connection of the island Iby the allied English and Corsicans, and their 
was with Prance, and that its glory could, only |situation seemed desperate. For five days they 
he secured by its being embraced as a province idefended themselves most valiantly, during which 
of the French empire ; and, above all, that it ^time they were under the necessity of killing 
was the duty of every good citizen in such hours their horses for food to save themselves from 


of peril to cling firmly and fearlessly to his 
country, and to exert every nerve to cause order 
to emerge from the chaos into which all things 
had fallen. These were unanswerable argu- 

• I win not detain you, sir, by entering Into the 
iong detail which has been given of their aggression 
and their violences. But let me mention Sardinia 
•8 one Instance which has been strongly insisted 
apoa. Did the French attack Sar dinia when at 
with them? No such thing The of 
*- had accepted* subsidy from Great Britain, 


starvation. At last the frigate again appeared, 
Napoleon then evacuated the town, in which he 
had so gallantly contended against vastly out- 
numbering foes, and after an ineffectual fifctempt 
to blow up the fort succeeded in safely effecting 
an^ embarkation. The strength of Paoli 
daily increasing, and the English in greater 
numbers were crowding to his aid. Napole<ai 
saw that it was in vain to attempt further re- 
sistence, and that Oorsica was no longer a safe 
residence for himself or the family. He ac- 
cordingly disbanded hii foroes, and prepandf-it 
leave the ialand, r 
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PaoH called upon Madame Letitia tad «x« 
kansted his powers of persuasion in endearonring 
ko indnoe the family to unite with him in the 
treasonable surrender of the island to the 
English. “Eesistance is hopeless,” said he, 

** and by this perverse opposition you are bring- 
ing irreparable ruin and misery on yourself and 
lamily.” “I know of but two laws,” replied 
Madame Letitia, heroically, “which it is neces- 1 
sary for me to obey— the.lasiya^' honour and of 
duty.” A decree was immediately passed I 
banishing the family from the island. One 
morning Napoleon hastened to inform his mother i 
that several thousand peasants, armed with all 
the implements of revolutionary fury, were on 
the march to attack the house. !^e family fled 
precipitately, with such few articles of property 
as they could seize at th« moment, and for 
several days wandered houseless and destitute on 
the sea shore until Napoleon could make 
arrangements for their embarkation. The house 
was sacked by the mob, and the furniture en- 
tii’ely destroyed. 

It was midnight when an open boat, manned 
by four strong rowers with muffled oars, ap- 
proached the shore in the vicinity of the pil- 
laged and battered dwelling of Madame Letitia. 

A dim lantern was held by an attendant as the 
Bonaparte family, in silence and in sorrow, with 
the wide world, its poverty and all its perils 
before them, entered the boat. A few trunks 
and bandboxes contained all their available 
property. The oarsmen pulled out into the dark 
and lonely sea. Earthly boat never before held 
inch a band of emigrants, Little did those poor 
and friendless fugitives then imagine that all 
the thrones of Europe were to tremble before 
them, and that their celebrity was to fill the 
world- Napoleon took his stand at the bows, 
for although the second son he was already the 
commanding spirit of the family. • 

They soon ascended the side of a small vessel 
which was waiting for them in the offing with 
her sails flattering in the breeze, and when the 
morning sun arose over the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, they were appi caching the har- 
bour of Nice, Here they remained but a short 
time, when they removed to Marseilles, where 
the family resided in great pecuniary embar- 
rassment until relieved by the rising fortunes of 
Napoleon. 

The English immediately took possession 
Corsica, and retained it for two years. The 
fickle Corsicana soon grew weary of their ne’ 
masters, in whose language, maimers, and re- 
ligion they found no congeniality, and a general 
risin^took place. A small force from Fiance 

♦Louis Bonaparte, In his “ Besponse to Sir Walter 
Scott/’ correcting some slight iroaocuracies which 
have crept into history regarding this flight, says* 
“ Though but a child I was with ray mother at that 
time, It was not Lucien who accomp'“ded Napo- 
leon, hut Josmjh. Jerome, who was but seven years 
of age, and Oarollne, who was eight, remained at 
Ajaimo, and did not join us till BOiiie time after- 
wards, though I remained with my mother, as did 

f%ncla. the Ajrdhdeaooa fiech.’' 


iffiected a landing, notwithstanding soe rigilanas 
►f the English cruisers. Beacon fires, the signals 
jf insurrection, by previous coneert blazed 
from every bill, and the hoarse sound of the 
‘ oms echoing along the mountain sides and 
through the ravines summoned the warlike 
peasants to arms. The English were driven 
from the island with even more precipitation 
than they had taken possession of it. Paoli 
•etired with them to London, deeply regretting 
that he had not followed the wise counsel of 
'onng Napoleon. 

Bonaparte visited Corsica but once again.! 
He could not love the peiyple in whose defence 
he had sufl'ered such injustice. To the close o# 
life, however, he retained a vivid recollection of 
the picturesque beauties of his native island, 
and often spoke in most animating terms of the 
romantic glens smd precipitous cliffs and filow- 
'ug skies endeared to him by all the associatiems 
»f childhood. The poetic and the mathematiaU 
ilements were both combined in the highest 
iegree in the mind of Napoleon ; and though 
Ms manly intellect turned away in disgust from 
mawkish and effeminate sentimentalism, ho 
mjoyed the noble appreciation of all that is 
leautifiil and all that is sublime. His retentive 
memory was stored with the most brilliant pas- 
sages of Corneille, Racine, and Yoltaire, and no 
me could quote them with more appropriateness. 

We now approach more eventful scenes in 
the life of this extraordinary man. Many of 
the monarchies of Europe were allied against the 
French Revolution, and slowly but resistlessly 
their combined armies were marching upon 
Paris. The emigrant nobles and Royalists, many 
thousands in number, were incorporated with 
the embattled hosts of these allies. The spirit 
of insurrection against the government began to 
manifest itself very strongly in several impor- 
tant cities, Toulon, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, was the great naval depdt and arsenal 
of France. It contained a population of about 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. More than 
fifty ships of the line and frigates were riding 
at anchor in its harbour, and an immense quan- 
tity of military aud naval stores of every descrip- 
tion were collected in this spacious magazine. 

The majority of the inhabitants of this eitj 
were friends of the old monarchy. Some ten 
thousand of the Royalists of Marseilles, Lyons, 
and other parts of the South of France toofe 
refuge within the walls of Toulon, and meeting 
with the Royalist inhabitants surrendered thi 
city, its magazines, its ships, ax d its forts U 
the combinod English and Spanish fleet wMc.. 
was cruising outside of its harbour. The En§ 
lish ships sailed triumphantly into the port, 
landed 5,000 Brigljsh troops, and 8,000 Span 
iards, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese, and tool 
possession of the place. This treacherous ao 
excited to the highest pitch the alarm and hh 
indignation of the revolutionary government 
and it was resolved at all hazards Toulon must h 
retakwn and the English driven from the «jil e 
France. But the Eugimh ace not einly m 
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r heu irom posti th«y haT« once occupied, and 
was an enterprise of no common magnitude to 
displace tttera with their strong array and in- 
Tincible navy from fortresses so impregnable as 
those of Toulon, and where they foond stored 
up for them in inch abundance all the muni- 
tions of war. 

Two armies were immediately marched upon 
Toulon, the place invested, and a regular siege 
commenced. Three months had passed away, 
during which no apparent progress had been 
made towards the capture of the town. Every 
exertion was made by the allied troops and the 
Royalist inhabitants to strengthen the defences, 
and especially to render impregnable a fort 
called Little Q-ibraltar, which commanded the 
harbour and the town. The French besieging 
force, amounting to about 40,000 men, were 
wasting their time outside of the entrenchments, 
keeping very far away from the reach of cannon 
balls. The command of these forces had been 
entrusted to General Cartaux, a portrait painter 
from Paris, as ignorant of all military science 
as he was self-conceited. 

Matters were in this state when Napoleon, 
whose commanding abilities were now beginning 
to attract attention, was promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and invested with the 
command of the artillery train at Toulon. He 
immediately hastened to the scene of action, 
and beheld with utter astonishment the inca- 
pacity with which the siege was conducted. He 
found batteries erected which would not throw 
their balls one-half the distance between the 
cannon and the points they were intended to 
command. Balls, also, were heated in the 
peasants’ houses around, at perfectly ridicu- 
lous distances from the guns, at if they were 
articles to be transported at one’s leisure. 
Napoleon requested the commander-in-chief, at 
whose direction these batteries were reared, to 
allow him to witness the effect of a few dis- 
charges from the guns. With muck difficulty 
he obtained consent, and when the general saw 
the »h(rfc fall more than half way short of the 
mari. he turned upon his heels and said, 
** Those aristocrats have spoiled the quality of 
the powder with which I am supplied.” 

Napoleon respectfully, but firmly, made his 
remonstrance to the Convention, assuring them 
that the siege must be conducted with far more 
science and energy if a successful result was to 
be expected. He recommended that the woik.*! 
against the city itself shouhl be comparatively 
neglected, and that all the energies of the 
assaults should he directed against Little 
Gibraltar. That fort once taken, it was clear to 
his mind that the English fleet, exposed to a 
destructive fire, must immediately evacuate the 
harbour, and that the town would be no longer 
defensible. In fact, he pursued precisely the 
same course by which Washington had previ- 
oupiy driven the British from Boston. The 
dintinguish^ American general turned aside 
from the city itsrif, and by a masterly move- 
ment pUat^ ki» batferies cc* Dorchester j 


height*, from which he could rain dow*j i 
perfect tempest of balls upon the decks of th< 
English ships. The invaders were compelled to 
fly, taking with them their Tory allies. 
Napoleon did the same thing at Toulon. The 
enterprise was, however, vastly more arduous, 
since the English had foreseen thft importance of 
that post, and bad surrounded it with works so 
unapproaohablo that they d not hesitate to 
call it their Little Gibraltar, 

Napoleon undertook their dislodgment. Dn- 
gommier, a scarred and war-woin veteran, was 
placed in the supreme command, and oordiallj 
sympathized with his young artillery officer r. 
all his plans. The agents of the Convention 
who were in the camp as spies to report pro- 
ceedings to the Government, looked with much 
incredulity upon this strange way of capturing 
Toulon. One morning some of these commis- 
sioners ventured to criticise the position of a 
gun which Napoleon was 8U\>erintending. “ Do 
you,” he tartly replied, ** attend to your duty 
as commissioner, and I will be answerable for 
mine with my head.” 

Napoleon’s brother, Louis, visited him during 
the siege. They walked out one morning to a 
place where an unavailing assault had been 
made by a portion of the army, and two hundred 
mangled bodies of Frenchmen were strewn over 
the gronnd. On beholding the slaughter which 
had taken place Napoleon exclaimed, " All 
these men have been needlessly sacrificed. Had 
intelligence commanded here none of these lives 
need hare been lost. Learn from this, my 
brother, how indispensable it is that those should 
possess knowledge who aspire to assume the 
command of otheis.”/ 

Napoleon, with an energy which seemed 
utterly exhaustless, devoted himself to the 
enterprise he had undertaken. By the utmost 
exeriions he soon obtained from all quarters a 
train of 200 heavy battering cannon. In the 
tni<lst of a storm of shot and shell incessantly 
falling aronnd him, he erected five or six 
powerful batteries within point-blank range of 
the works he would assail. One battery in 
particular, which was masked by a plantation of 
olives, he constructed very near the entiench- 
mei»ts of the enemy. He seemed utterly regard- 
less of his own safety, had sever.il horses shot 
under him, and received from an Knglishinnn so 
serious a bayonet wound in his left thigh that 
for some time he was threatened with the neces- 
sity of an amputation. All these operations 
were carried on in the midst of the storms of 
battle. There were daily and nightly sk irmishes, 
and sallies, and deadly asfauits, and the drwlful 
tide, of successful and unsuccessful war ever 
sbbed and flowed. One day an artilleryman 
was shot down by bis side, and the ramrod he 
was using was drenched with blood, Napolee* 
immediately sprang into the dead man’s place, 
seized the rod, and to the great encouragement 
of the soldiers with his own hands repeatedly 
charged the gun. 

While the siege was in progrena, one 
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fifteen caari^ee from Barifl Buddenly made their 
appearance in the camp, and about aixty men 
alighting from them, dresaed in gorgeous 
uniforms, and with the pomp and important air 
of ambassadors from the reyolutionary govern- 
ment, demanded to be led into the presence of 
the commander-in chief. 

“GiUzen-general,” said the orator of the 
party, we come from Paris ; the patriots are 
indignant at your inactivity and delay. (The 
soil of the Republic has been violated. She 
trembles to think that the insult stdl rem-uns 
unavenged She asks, why is Toulon not yet 
taken? Why ia the English fleet not yet 
destioyed I In her indignation ahe has appealed 
to her brave sons. We have obeyed her sum- 
mons, and burn with impatience to fulfil her 
cxpeetations. We are volunteer gunners from 
Paris. Furnish u» with arms. To-morrow we 
will ilssirch against the enemy.’* 

The gf-ner^ was not a little disconcerted bj 
this pompous and authoritative addiesa. But 
Napoleon whispered to him, ''‘Turn those gen- 
tletueu over to me ; I will take care of them.” 
They were very hospitably entertained, and the 
next morning at day break Napoleon conducted 
them to the seashore and gave them charge of 
seveial pieces of artillery which he had placed 
tiiere during the night, and with which he 
requested them to sink an English frigate whose 
black threatening hull was seen through the 
haze of the morning at anchor some distance 
from the shore. The trembling volunteers 
looked around with most nervous uneasiness in 
view of tbeir exposed situation, and anxiously 
inquired if there were no shelter behind which 
they could stand. Just then a whole broadside 
of cannon-balls came whistling over their heads ; 
this was not the amusement they had bargained 
for, and the whole body of braggadocios took to 
precipitato flight. Napoleon sat quietly upon 
his horse without even a smile moving his pen- 
sive and marble features as he con tern {dated 
with much satisfaction the dispersion of such 
troublesome allies. 

Upon another occasion, vhen the enemy, were 
direc'ing their fire upon the works he waJ*toii- 
structing, having occasion to send a despatch 
from the trenches he called for someone who 
eould write, that he might dictate an older. A 
young private stepped out from the ranks, and 
resting the paper upon the breastwork began to 
write as Napoleon dictated. While thus emidoyed 
a cannon-ball from the enemy's battery struck 
the ground but a few feet from them, covering 
their peisons and the paper with the earth. 

“ Aank you,*' said the soldier, gaily ; “we 
shall need no more sand upon this page.” The 
instinctive fearlessness and readiness thus dis- 
played arrested the attention of Napoleon. He 
iSxed his keen and piercing eye upon him for a 
moment, as if scrutinising all his mental and 
physical qualities, and then said, Young man, 
what can 1 do for you f” The soldier blushed 
deeply, but promptly replied, “Everything!” 

i tl^li toaebitkf his leii iiii,oidd#i: with h 


hand he added, “ You can change this worsted 
into an epiulet.” A few days ^ter, Napoleoa 
sent for the same so lier to reconnoitre the 
trenches of tke enemy, and suggested that he 
.should disguise his dress, as his exposure wouldj 
be very great. “Never!” replied the soldier, 
“Do you take me for a spy f I will go in myl 
uniform though I should never return. ” He tfot) 
out immediately, and fonunateiy escaped un- 
harmed, 'These two incidents revealed cha- 
racter, and Napoleon immediately recommended 
him for promotion. This was Junot, afterwards 
Duke of Abrautes, and one of the most efficient 
friend* of Napoleon. “I love Napoleon, said 
ho afterwaids, m>-st wickedly, “as my Qod. 
To him I am indebted for all that I am.”^ 

At last the hour airived when all things wer4 
ready foi the grand attempt. It was in 
middle watches of the night of the 17th of 
December, 179b, when the signal was given for 
the assault. A cold storm of wind and rain was 
waiiiiig its midnight dirges in harmony with 
the awful scene of carnage, destiuction, and woe 
about to ensue. The genius of Napoleon had 
arranged cverytldng, and inspired the desperate 
enterpiise. No pen can describe the hon-yra of 
the conflict. All the energies of both aimies were 
exerted to the utmost in the fierce encounter. 
To distract the attention of the army the forti- 
es tion* were everywhere atta<'ked, while an 
incessant shower of bombshell* was rained down 
npon the devoted city, scattering dismay and 
death in all directions. In the course of a few 
houis 8,000 shells from the efiVocive batterie* 
of Naiioleon were thrown into Little Gibraltar, 
nntil the massive- woiks were --tlmost on* pile of 
rums. In tbo midst ot the da-kness, th« storm, 
the dienchiQg rain, the thunder of artillery and 
the gleaming I^ht of bombshells, the French 
marched up to the tery muz/lea of the English 
guns, and weie mown down like grass before 
ihe scythe by the ti emend on- discharges of 
grapeshot and musketry. The ditchei* were filled 
with the dead and dying. Again and again the 
Piench were repulsed only to return again and 
again to the assault. Napoleon was everywhere 
preaent, Insiiiring the onset, even moie reckless 
of his own life than of the lives of his aoidiera. 
For a long time the result seemed very doubtful 
But the plans of Napoleon were too carefully 
laid for final discomfituie. His mangled, bleed- 
ing columns rusiied m at the embrasure* of the ; 
ramparts, aud the whole garrison were in a few 
moments silent and still in deal h. 

“ General,” said Bonapaiie to Dugommier,^ a* 
he raised the welcomed flag over the crumbling 
walls of the rampart, “ go and sleep, we have 
taken Toulon,*’ 

“It was,*’ says Scott, “upon this night d: 
terror, conflagration, tears, and blood, that Ihe 
star of Napoleon first ascended the horiicm, and 

f It Is pleasant to witness manifasta Mans of 
tude, but God frowus upon impiety. The wealthy, 
iUustrloua, aud inisorable Junot, in a paroxysm of 
tniwinity, preci|ntaosd himself from Ms c m a mta i * 
whidnw, and *ii«d In agony upon the ];;*vexo«pl 
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Ibicwigb it gleamed oves* many a scene of horror 
tre it set, it may be doubted whether its light was 
trer blended with that of one more dreadful.” 

Though Little Gfibraltaar was thus taken, the 
conflict continued all around the city until morn- 
ing. Shells were exploding, and hot shot falling 
in the thronged dwellings. Children in the 
cradle, and maidens in their chambers had limb 
tom from limb by the dreadful missiles. Con- 
flagrations were continually bursting forth, burn- 
ing the mangled and the dying, while piercing 
shrieks of dismay and agony arose even above 
the thunder of the terrific cannonade. The 
wind howled in harmony with the awful scene, 
and a cold and drenching rain swept the streets. 
One cannot contemplate such a conflict without 
wondering tJbat a Q-od of Mercy should have 
allowed His children thus bru^ly to deform 
ttiis &ur creation with the spirit of the world 
of woe. For the anguish infl.ioted upon suffer- 
ing humanity that night a dieadful responsibility 
must rest somewhere. Thousands of hearte 
were lacerated and crushed, with every hope of 
life blighted for ever The English govern- 
ment thought that they did right, under the 
circumstances of the case, to send their armies 
snd take possession of Toulon. Napoleon deemed 
that he was nobly discharging his duty in the 
herculean and successful endeavours he made to 
drive the invaders from the soil of France, It 
is not easy for man, with his limited knowledge, 
to adjust the balance of right and wrong. But 
here was a crime of enormous magnitude com- 
mitted — murder, and robbery, and arson, and 
violence — the breaking of every commandment 
of God upon the broadest scale ; and a day of 
judgment is yet to come, in which the responsi- 
bility will be, with precise and accurate judg- 
ment, awarded. 

The direful tragedy was, however, not yet 
terminated. When the morning sun dawned 
dimly and coldly through the livid clouds, an 
awful spectacle was revealed to the eye. The 
streets of Toulon were red with blood, while 
thousands of the mangled and the dead, In all 
the most hideous forms of mutilation, were 
strewed through the dwellings and along the 
streets. Fierce conflagrations were blazing in 
many parts of the city, while smouldering ruins 
and shattered dwellings attested the terrific 
power of the midnight storm of man's depravity, 
The cannonade was still continued, and shells 
were incessantly exploding among the terrified 
and shrinking inhabitants. 

Napoleon, having accomplished the great 
object of his exertions*— the capture of Little 
Gibraltar — allowed himself not one moment for 
triumph, or repose, or regret He immediately 
mpwd his guns to throw their balls into the 
English ships, and to harass them at every 
point of exposure. No sooner did Lord Howe 
tee the tricolor flag floating from the parapets 
»f Little Gibraltar, than, conscious that the city 
▼as no longer tenable, he made signal for the 
fleet to prepare for immediate evacuation. Tlie 
4ay wm passed by the Mngti»k in flUlug their 
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ships with stores from the Fren&h arsenalfi, 
they having determined to doi>troy all the 
munitions of war that they could not carry away. 
The victorious French were straining every 
nerve in the erection of new batteiies to cnpple 
and, if possible, destroy the retiring foe. Thus 
passed the day, when another wintry night 
settled gloomily over the beleaguered and woe- 
exhausted city. The terror of the Eoyaliati 
was dreadful They saw by the embarkation of 
the British sick and wounded that the English 
were to evacuate the city, and that they were to 
be left to their fate. And full well they knew 
what doom they, and their wives, and their 
children were to expect from Republican fury 
in those days of unbridled violence. 

The English took as many of the French ships 
of the line as could be got ready for sea to 
accompany them in their escape. The rest, 
consisting of fifteen ships of the line and eight 
fr'gates, were collected to be burned. A firo- 
sbip, filled with every combustible substance, 
was towed into their midst, and at ten o’clock 
the torch was applied. The flames of the 
burning ships burst forth like a volcano 
from the centre of the harbour, illuminating 
the scene with livid and almost noonday 
brilliance. The water was covered with boats, 
crowded with fugitives, hurrying, frantic with 
despair, to the English and Spanish ships. 
More than twenty thousand Loyalists, men, 
women, and children of the highest rank, 
crowded the beach and the quays m a state of 
indescribable consternation, imploring rescue 
from the infuriated army, which, like wolves, 
were howling around the walls of the city, eager 
to get at their prey. 

To increase the horror of the scene, a furious 
cannonade was in progress all the time from 
every ship and every battery. Cannon balls 
tore their way through family groups ; bombs 
exploded upon the thronged decks of the ships, 
and in the crowded boats. Many boats were 
thus sunk, and the shrieks of drowning women 
and children pierced through the heavy thunders 
of the cannonade. Husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, were separated 
from each other, and ran to and fro upon the 
shore in delirious agony. The daughter was 
left mangled and dying on the beach j the 
father was borne by the rush into one boat ; the 
wife into another ; and no one knew who was 
living, and who, mercifully, was dead. The 
ships, the magazines, the arsenals, were all now 
in flames. 

The Jacobins of Toulon began to emerge from 
garrets and cellars, and, firensied with ifcxica- 
tion, like demons of darkness, with torch and 
sword, rioted through the city, attacked the 
flying Royalists, tore their garments from their 
backs, and inflicted upon maids and matrons 
every conceivable brutality. A little after 
midnight two frigates, each containing many 
thousand barrels of gunpowder, blew up with 
an explosion so terrific that it seemed to shaken 
like an earthquake, even the solid hills , An, at 
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Iftst, the rear*gtta3^ of the English abandoned 
the ramparts and hurried to the boats, the 
triumphant Eepnblican army, nearly 40,000 
itrong, came rushing into the city at all points. 
The ^ed fleet, with favourable winds, spread 
its sails, and soon disappeared beneath the 
horizon of the silent sea, bearing away nearly 
20, 000 wretched sords to homelessness, penury, 
and life-long woe.* 

Dugommier, the commander of the Eepubli- 
oan army, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
found it utterly impossible to restrain the 
passions of his victorious soldiers, and for many 
days violence and crime ran rampant in the 
doomed city. The offence of having raised the 
flag of Eoyalty, and of having surrendered the 
city and its stores to the foe, was one not to he 
forgiven. The Jacobin government in Paris 
sent orders for a bloody and a terrible vengeance, 
that the Eoyalists all over France might be 
intimidated from again conspiring with the 
enemy. Napoleon did everything in his power 
to protect the inhabitants from the fury which 
was wreaked upon them. He witnessed, with 
anguish, scenes of cruelty which he could not 
repress. 

An old merchant, eighty-four years of age, 
deaf, and nearly blind, was guilty of the crime 
of being worth five millions of dollars. The 
Convention, coveting his wealth, sentenced him 
to the scaffold. “When I witnessed the in- 
human execution of this old man,” said 
Napoleon, “I felt as if the end of the world 
were at hand.” 

He exposed his own life to imminent peril in 
his endeavours to save the helpless from 
Jacobin rage. One day a Spanish prize was 
brought into the harbour, on board of which had 
been taken the noble faihily of Chabrillant, 
well-known Eoyalists, escaping from France. 
The mob, believing that they were fleeing to 
Join the emigrants, and the allied army in their 
march against Paris, rushed to seize the hated 
aristocrats, and to hang them, men and women, 
at the nearest lamp-posts. The guard came up 
for their rescue, and were repulsed. Napoleon 
saw among the rioters several gunners who had 
served under him during the siege. He mounted 
a platform, and their respect for their general 
secured him a hearing. He induced them, by 
those powers of persuasion which he so eminently 
possessed, to entrust the emigrants to him, to 
be tried and sentenced the next morning. At 
midnight he placed them in an artillery wagon, 
concealed among barrels of powder and casks of 

• “ffius terminated this memorable campaign, 
the most remarkable in the annals of France, per- 
haps in the history’' of the world. From a state of 
unexampled peril, from the attack of forces which 
would hare crushed Louis XIV. In the plom- 
tude of hl» power, from civil dissensions which 
threatened to dtsmomber the State, the Eepublio 
emerged triumphant. Yet what fair opportunities, 
never again to recur, were then afforded to truth thi 
hydr» m iU entdk / If thirty thousand British 
troops had been sent to Toulon, the Constitutional 
throne wotfld have been at once estaWlihed in all 
ttuffbuiii of lrimM.”---Atis<m 


bullets, and had them conveyed o«k ef the dty 
as a convoy of ammunition. He also provided 
a boat to Im in waiting for them on the ahcmetf 
and they embarked and were saved, 

Though the representatives of the Convention 
made no allusion to Napoleon in their report, he 
acquired no little celebrity among the oflScerf 
‘n the army, by the energy and skill he had 
manifested. One of the deputies, however, 
wrote to Carnot, “ I seud you a young man who 
distinguished himself very much during the 
liege, and earnestly recommend to you to 
advance him speedily. If you do not, he will 
most assuredly advance nimself.” 

Soon after the capture of Toulon, Napoleon 
Lccompanied General Dugommier to Marseilles. 
He was in company with him there, when 
some one, noting his feminine figure, inquired. 
Who is that little bit of an officer, and where 
did you pick him up f ” 

“ That officer’s name,” gravely replied General 
Dugommier, “ is Napoleon Bonaparte. I picked 
Kirn, up at the siege of Toulon, to the successful 
termination of which he eminently contributed, 
and yon will probably one day see that this 
\Ulc bit of an oficer is a greater man than wiy 
if us.” 


CHAPTEE III. 

Ceaseless Activity of Napoleon— Promotion-— De- 
parture for Nice— Attack upon the Austrians— 
Arrest of Napoleon, and Deprival of his Commis- 
sion-Temptation and Relief— Defeat jpf the Army 
of Italy— btudioua Character of Bonaparte— His 
Kindness of Heart— Infidelity In France— New 
Constitution— Terror of the Convention— Napoleon 
Is Presented to the Convention— Preparations— 
Results — ^New Government — Napoleon’s Attentiott 
to his Mother— Pithy Speech. 

Napolboit was immediately employed in 
‘ortifying the maritime coast of Southern 
France, to afford the inhabitants protection 
against attacks from the allied fleet. With the 
same exhaustless, iron diligence which had 
signalised his course at Toulon, he devoted 
himself to this new enterprise. He climbed 
every headland, explored every bay, exammed 
all soundings. He allowed himself no recrea- 
tion, and thought not of repose. It was winter, 
and cold storms of wind and rain swept the 
bleak hills. But the energies of a mind mow 
intense and active than was perhaps ever before 
encased in human flesh, rendered this extra- 
ordinary man, then but twenty-four years of 
age, perfectly regardless of all personal indul- 
gences. Drenched with rain, living upon such 
coarse fare as he chanced to meet in the huts 
of fishermen and peasants, throwing hims&M, 
wrapped in his cloak, upon any poor cot for a 
few hours of repose at night, he laboured with 
both body and mind to a degree which n# 
ordinary constitution could possibly have en- 
dured, and which no ordinary enthusiasm oox|ld 
have inspired* 

In a few weeks he accomplished that k 
which others would hare devoted years si 
esergetie acrioa* It Meiiia iacndibla tbtf » 
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fanman toifjI, lU <.0 sStOti » time, could have 
matu-rud ^iiaus «o comprehensive and njmnte, 
and could have achieved such vast results. While 
other jroung officers of his age were sauntering 
along the windings of mountain streams with 
hook and line, or btrolliug the field with fowling 
pieces, or in halls of revelry with youthful 
maidens were aocomplishiug their destiny m 
eotillons and waltzes, Napoleon, in herculean 
toil, was working day and night with an activitj 
which has never been surpassed. He divided 
the coast battery into three classes ; those for 
the defence of men-of-wax in important har- 
houTS ; those for the protection of merchant 
vessels ; and those reared upon promontories 
and headlands, under whose guns the coasting 
trade could be carried on. 

Having accomplished this vast undertaking in 
the two wintry months of January and February, 
he joined the headquarters of the army of 
Italy in Nice early in March, 1794, having 
been promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
si artillery. The personal appearance of 
Napoleon at this time was anything bnt 
prepossessing. He was diminutive in stature, 
and thin and emaciated in the extreme. His 
features were angular and sharp, and hii com- 
plexion sallow. His hair, contrary to the 
fashion of the times, was combed straight 
over his forehead. His hands were perfectly 
feminine in their proportions. Quite regardless 
of the display of dress, he usually appeared 
without globes (which he said were a useless 
luxury), in a plain round hat, with boots 
clnra^ily fitted to his feet, and with a grey 
great coat, which afterwards became as cele- 
brated as tie white plume of Henry IV. His 
eye, however, was brilliant, and his smile ever 
peculiarly winning.* 

Napoleon, upon his arrival at Nice, found 
the French army idly reposing in their entrench- 
ments among the Maritime Alps, and surrounded 
by superior forces of Austrians and Sardinians. 
Heneral Duraertrin, who was in command, was 
a fearless and experienced soldier, but aged and" 
infirm, and suffering severely from the gout. 
The sun of returning spring was caiwiing wie 
hills and the valleys to rejoice. Mild airs from 

• Lieutenant Bon<ipat3to was one of the most 
exemplary young men of his age — not addicted to 
any of the usual vices or follies of young officers— 
no gambling, quatrelling, duelling, or diasip.ition of 
any kind discredited his first year* in the array. 
Bis morals were as pure as his talents were superior, 
and hi8 tem^ieraraiable. Thatsuch undeniable youth 
should npen to the wicked matunby so profusely 
initiated to him, sef'ms contrary to nature. At 
school he was a favouiite with his school-feHows, 
and in their choice of boys to preside at sports, or on 
other occasions, Napoleon was mostly elected, In 
the arn t he was as gener&Uy esteemed. His 
popularl y, as commander, with the soldiers Is well 
fcttown ; his uniform and cordial kindness, attention 
to their wants and comforts, and studying their 
welfare more than that ct the officers. Yet, at 
iriiool, and in all military grades, he was a strict 
dteripUnarian ; never courted favour by unworthy 
er unmanly condescension, but, throughout his 
whole life, WHS *uth 01 Itstf'we, direct, simple, system- 
stto, kind, and considerate .--fiweiriioll’ a Second "Wax. 
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the south were hmtbing gently over the openin* 
foliage, and the songs of birds, the perfume of 
flowers, lured to listless indulgence. Napoleon 
was pale and thin from the toils of his batteries 
at Toulon, and from his sleepless exertions in 
fortifying the coast. He now had an oppor- 
tunity for repose, and for the recruiting of his 
apparently exhausted frame. He, however, did 
not allow himself one single day of recreation oi 
of rest. The very hour of his arrival found him 
intensely occupied in mformina; himself respect- 
ing ail the particulars of the numbers, positions, 
organisation, and available resources of the two 
armies. He carefully examined every outpost 
of the French, and reconnoitred, with the most 
.scrutinising attention, the line occupied by the 
opposing hosts. He studied the map of the 
country. He galloped, hour after hour, and day 
after day, through the ravines, and even the 
mountains, to make himself perfectly familiar 
with all the localities ot the region. After a 
day of incessant toil, he would spend the night 
with his maps and charts before hinoy with every 
meandering stream, every valley, every river, 
carefully laid down, and with pins, the heads of 
some covered with red sealing-wax, to represent 
the French, and others with blue, to designate 
the enemy, he would form all possible combina- 
tions, and study the advantages or the perils of 
the different positions which the Republican 
army might assume. Having thrown himself 
upon his cot for a few hours of repose, the 
earliest dawn of the morning would find him 
again upon hi,s horse’s back, exploring all the 
intricate and perilous fastnesses of the Alps. 

A large force of Austrians were entrenched 
near Saorgia, along the banks of the fertile Roza, 
in the enjoyment of ease and abundance, and 
dreaming not of peril. Napoleon, with great 
deliberation, formed his plan. He had fore- 
seen all probable contingencies, and guarded 
against every conceivable danger. A council 
was assembled. He presented his suggestions 
so forcibly and clearly, as to ensure their 
iramediato adoption. Massena,’* with fifteen 
thousand men, secretly and rapidly, was to 
ascend the banks of the Oregha, a stream 
rnnning parallel with the Roza, till, far np near 
the sources of the two riveis, crossing over to 
the Roza, be was to descend that valley, and 
fall unexpectedly upon the Austrians in the 
rear. At the same time, Heoeral Dum- 
ertrin the coinmander-in-chipf, with ten 
thousand men, was to assail the enemy in 

>♦ Andre Masaona rose from a common soldier to 
the rank of a comraandor, and became I)®ke of 
RivoH, and Marshal of Prance. " He was,” said 
Napoleon, “ a man of superior talent. He j^enorally, 
however, made bad dispositions previously to a 
battle. It was not until the dead began to fall 
about him that he began to act with that judgment 
which he ought to have displayed before. In the 
midst of the dying and the dead, and of balls sweep- 
ing away those whoendreded him, he gave his ordew 
ana made his disposiMom with the most perfect 
coolness and fudgraent. It was truly said of htm 
that he never began to act with skill until the hatfte 
was going agalnsthlm. He was, however, a foWier. 
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^nt. Napoleon, with ten thousand men, march- seilles, that it might serve m a powder maga 
ing nearer to the Mediterranean coast, was to aane. His successor on that station proofed 
seiee the important posts there, and cut off, from to the execution of this plan, so evidently judi- 
the fertile plains of the south, the retreat of the cions. Some disaffected persons represented this 
enemy. Thus, in three weeks after Napoleon officer to the Committee of Piffilic Safety as 
had made his appe^nce at the head-quarters building a second Bastile, in which to imprison 
of the army in Nice, the whole force of the patriotic citizens. He was accordingly at once 
French was in motion. arrested and brought before tlie Revolntiocaiy 

The^ensrgy of ths youthful commander was Tribunal. Here he so clearly proved that the 
immediately commnnicated to the entire army, plan was not bis own, but that he was merely 
Desperate and sanguinary conflicts ensued, and carrying out the suggestions of his preaeoessor, 
his plans were triumphantly successful- The that he was released, and orders were sent fw 
Piedmontese troops, twenty thonsand strong, the arrest of Napoleon. He was seized, and fca: 
amazed at the storm thus suddenly bursting fifteen days held under arrest. An order, how- 
npon them, precipitately fled, Saorgia, the ever, soon came from Paris for his release. An 
principal^ dep6t of tha allied forces, and well officer, entering bis room a couple of hours after 
stored witti provisions and ammunition of every midnight to communicate tne tidings, found, 
kind, was taken by the French, Before the end much to his astonishment, Napoleon oressea and 
of May, the French were masters of all the seated at his table, with maps, nooxs, ana charts 
passes of the Jilaritime Alps, and their flags spread out before him. 
were waving in the breeze from the summits of] “ What!’’ inquired his friend, “ axe you not in 
Mont Cenis, Mont Tende, and Mont Finisterre. I bed yet?” 

The news of these sudden and unexpected vie- 1 “ In bed !” Napoleon replied. “ I have bod 

tories went with electric speed through France. ; my sleep, and am already risen.” 

With the nation in general the honour redounded ' What, so early !” the other rejoined, 

to Dnmerbion alone, the commauder-in-chief. “Yes,” continued Napoleon, “so early. Two 
But in the army it was well understood to whose or three hours of sleep are eiiotigh for any man.” 
exertions and genius tha achievements were to Though the representatives of tlie government, 

be attributed. Though, as yet, the name of conscious of the value of Napoleon’s services, bad 
Napoleon had hardly been pronounced in pub- written to the Convention, making such an ex- 
lic, the officers and soldiers in the army were planation of the facts that ho was immediately 
daily contemplating, with increasing interest, set at liberty, still they saw fit, in an ungenerous 
I rising fame. Indeed General Dnmerbion was attempt at self-justification, to deprive him of his 
so deeply impressed by the sagacity and mili- rank as general of artillery, and to assign him a 
tary science displayed by his brigadier-general, post ^in the infantry in its stead. Napoleon, re- 
that he unresistingly surrendered himself to the gardiug this transfer as an insult, threw up his 
guidance of the mind of Napoleon. commission in disgust, and retired, in comparative 

The summer months rapidly passed away, indigence, to join his mother and the rest of the 
while the French, upon the summits of the family, who were now residing at Marseilles, 
mountains, were fortifying their positions to re- This was in the autumn of 1794. He spent the 
sist the attacks of a formidable army of Austrians winter m comparative inaction, but carefully 
and Piedmontese combining to displace them, studying the convulsions of the times, the historyl 
Napoleon was still indefatigable in obtaining a of past revolutions, and the science of govern- 
familiar acquaintance with all the natural fea- ment. 

tores of the country, in studying the modes of Tired of inactivity, early in May, Napoleo^ 
moving, governing, and provisioning armies, then twenty-five yearn of age, proceeded to Paris 
and eagerly watching for opportunities to work to seek employment. He was, however, unsuo- 
out his destiny for renown, for which he now cessful. The government had Its favourites to 
began to believe that he was created. reward and promote, and Napoleon, deeply cha- 

But suddenly he was arrested on the following grined and mortified, found all his offers of service 
extraordinary charge, and narrowly escaped rejected. An old officer of artillery, who had 
losing his head on the guillotine. When Napo- seen but little active service, was president of the 
leon, during the preceding winter, was engaged ] Jiilitary committee. Rather superciliously ha 
in the fortification of the maritime frontier, he remarked to Napoleon, whose feminine and 
proposed repairing an old state prison at Mar- youthful appearance did not indicate that he 

was bom to command, “ You are too young to 

wewPt halves with the contractors and commissaries of 
the army. I signified to him often, that if he woold 
ittscontinne his peculations, I would mahe him a present 
of a hundred and fifty or two hundred thonsand dollars, 
but he had acquired such a habit that he could not keep 
his hands from money. On this account he was hated 
by the soldiers, who mutinied against him three or four 
times. However, considering the circumstances of the 
tlxDies, he was precious. Had not his bright parts been 
fuUled by avarice, ha would have been a great man.” 
irassena lived through uft the s'ars of Napoleon, and 
died of chactin wtianthe mastei whom he adored was 
•art eadle in Sr, Bsile-na, 


occupy a station of such responsibility as you 
seek.” Napoleon imprudently retorted, “ Presence 
in the field of battle, sir, ought to anticipate the 
claim of years,” This personal reflecridn so 
annoyed the president, that he sought rather to 
obstruct than to aid the aspirations of the yoimg 
officer. His situarion became dally more ptia- 
fol, as his scanty funds were rapidly failing. He 
even formed the plan of going to Turkey to offet 
his eerricet to the Grand Seignitar. “ How rinjp* 
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far it woul^J said he at this time, to a 
eompanion, if a little Corsican officer were to 
become King of Jerusalem 1” 

One gloomy night at St. Helena, when Napo- 
leon, unable to sleep, was endeavouring to be- 
guile the weary hours by conversation, he nar- 
rated the following anecdote, illustrative of his 
destitution and his ffistress in these early days of 
•adversity. “I was at this period, on one occa- 
sion, suflering from that extreme depression of 
spirits which suspends the faculties of the brain, 
and renders life a burden too heavy to be borne. 
i had just received a letter from my mother, re- 
vealing to me the utter destitution into which 
iifoe was plunged. She had been compelled to 
flee from the war with which Corsica was deso- 
lated, and was then at Marseilles, with no means 
of subsistence, and havmg nought but her heroic 
virtues to defend the honour of her daughters 
against the misery and the corruption of all kinds 
existing in the manners of that epoch of social 
chaos, I also, deprived of my pay and with ex- 
hausted resources, had but one single dollar 
in my pocket. Urged by animal instinct to 
escape from prospeete so gloomy, and from 
sorrows so unendurable, I wandered along the 
hanks of the river, feeling that it was unmanly 
to commit suicide, and yet unable to resist the 
temptation to do so. hi a few more moments I 
should have thrown myself into the water, when j 
I ran against an individual dressed like a simple 
mechanic, who, recognising me, throw himself 
open my neck, and cried, ‘Is it you, Napoleon? 
Efow ^lad I am to see you again I’ It was ’ 
Ddmasis, an old friend and former companion of 
mine in the artillery regiment. He had emi- 
^ated, and had afterwards returned to France, 
m disguise, to see his aged mother. 

“He was about to leave me, when, stopping, 
he “exclaimed, ‘But what is the matter, Napo- 
leon? You do not listen to me! You do not 
seem glad to see me I What misfortune threatens 
you ? You look to me like a madman about to 
Mil himself.’ This direct appeal to the feelings 
which had seized upon me, produced such an 
effect upon my mind, that, without hesitation, I 
revealed to him everything. ‘ Is that all ?’ said 
he, unbuttoning his coarse waistcoat, and de- 
taching a belt, which he placed in my hands. 

* Here are six thousand dollars in gold, which I 
can spare without any inconvenience. Take 
them and relieve your mother.’ I cannot to this ^ 
day explain to myself how I could have been ! 
willing to receive the money, hut I seized the ' 
gold as by a convulsive movement, and, almost 
frantic with excitement, ran to send it to my 
distressed mother. 

“It was not until the money had left my 
hands and was on its way to Marseilles that I 
reflected upon what I had done, I hastened 
back to the spot where I had left D^masis, but 
he was no longer there. For several days con- 
tinmously, I went out in the morning and re- 
turned not till evening, searching every place in 
Paris where I could hope to find Mmu All the 
HMMrdbM I then made, ai well aa those I made 


after my accession io power, were in vain. It 
was not tin the empire was approaching its fall 
that I again discovered D^masis. It was now 
my turn to question him, and to ask him what 
he had thought of my strange conduct, and why 
I had never heard even his name for fifteen 
years. He replied, that as he had been in no 
need of money, he had not asked me to repay 
the loan, although he was well assured that I 
should find no difficulty in reimbursing him. 
But he feared that, if he made himself known, 1 
should force him to quit the retirement in which 
he lived happily, occupying himself with horti- 
culture. I had very great difficulty in making 
him accept sixty thousand dollars as an imperial 
reimbursement for six thousand lent to his com- 
rade in distress. I also made him accept the 
office of director-general of the crown gardens, 
with a salary of six thousand dollars a year, and 
the honours of 'm officer of the household. I 
also provided a good situation for his brother. 

“ Two of my comrades in the military school, 
and the two to whom I was most closely united by 
the sympathies of early friendship, had, by one 
of those mysteries of Providence which we often 
witness, an immense influence upon my destiny. 
H^masis arrested me at the moment when I was 
about to commit suicide j and Philippeau pre* 
vented my conquest of St. Jean d’Acre. Had it 
not been for him, I should have been master of 
this key of the East. I should have marched 
upon Constantinople, and have established an 
empire in Asia." 

I Bnt reverses began now to attend the amy 
in Italy. Defeat followed defeat. They were 
driven by the Austrians from the posts to which 
Napoleon had conducted them, and were retreat* 
ing before their foes. The Committee of PubHo 
Safety was in great trepidation. In their igno- 
rance, they knew not what orders to issue. Some 
one who had heard of Napoleon’s achievements 
among the Alps suggested his name. He wai 
called into the meetings of the committee for 
advice. The local and technical information ho 
had acquired, his military science, and the vast 
resources of his highly cultivated mind, placed 
him immediately at the head of the committee. 

Ihough yonng in j-ears, and still more youth- 
ful in appearance, his gravity, his serious and 
pensive thoughtfolness, gave weight to his 
counsels, and his plans were unhesitatingly 
adopted. He had studied the topography of the 
Maritime Alps with enthusiastic assiduity, and 
was familiar with the windings and character- 
istics of every stream, and the course of moun- 
tain ranges, and with the military capabilities of 
the ravines and glens. The judicious disptii- 
tdons which he proposed of the various divisions 
of the army arrested the tide of Austrian con- 
quest, and enabled the French, though much 
inferior in number to their allied foes, to defend 
the positions they had been directed to occupy. 

During all this time, however, while Napoleoi% 
in the committee-room in Paris, was guiding the 
movements of the awiy in Italy, he was study- 
ing in the pnbuo libraries, during every leisuftn 
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moment, with m assidmty «o intense and inex- ! chair of my mother, who, worn out with e, 
hanstihle that it could not have been surpassed ' dozed for a few moments to recruit her strength 
had he been inspired with the highest ambition for she never quitted my father’s pillow. 1 
for literary and scientific honours. recollect that one evening, my father being very 

In his occasional evening saunteringa along ! ill, my mother was weeping and in g eat tribu- 
the boulevards, as he saw the effeminate youi^ | lation. It was ten o’clock. At that lime it was 
men of that metropolis rolling in luxury, and in | impossible to induce any of the servants of the 
affected speech criticising the tones of an opera ! hotel to go out after nine. Bonaparte said 
singer, or the exquisite moulding of a dancer’s ' othing. He ran down stairs, and posted away 
limbs, he could not refrain from giving utterance o Duchannois, whom he brought back with him, 
to his contempt. When he was thus, one even- in spite of his objections. The weather was 
ing, treading the dusty thoroughfares, and look- dreadful. The rain poured in torrents. Bous- 
ing upon such a spectacle, he impatiently ^arte had not been able to meet with a haokney- 
exciaimed, “ Can it be that upon such creatures oaxdi to go to M. Duchannois : he was wet 
Fortune is willing to lavish her favours I How through. Yes, indeed, at that period Bonaparte 
contemptible is human nature I” Though Na- had a heart susceptible of attachment I” 
poleon excluded himself entirely from haunts of At this time it can hardly be said that there 
revelry and scenes of dissipation, and from all 'as any religion in France. Christianity had 
those dissolute courses into which the young leu aH but nniversally discarded. The priests ' 
men of those days so recklessly plunged, he ad been banished ; the churches demolished or ' 
adopted this course, not apparently from any mverted into temples of science or haunts of 
conscientious desire to do that which is right m lerriment. The immortality of the soul was 
the sight of God, but from what has been called enied, and upon the gateways of the grave- 
“ the expulsive power of new affection.” Am- aids there was inscribed, “ Death is an eternal 
bition seemed to expel from his mind every other eep 1 ” Napoleon was consequently deprived of 
passion. The craving to obtain renown by the all the mfluences of religion in the formation of 
performance of great and glorious deeds ; the his character. And yet his mind was naturally, 
desire to immortalize hia name, as one of the if it be proper so to speak, a devotional mind, 
distinguished men and illustrious benefactors of His temperament was serious, thoughtful, and 
the human race, had infused itself so intensely pensive. The grand and the mysterious en- 
throughout his whole nature, that animal passion grossed and overawed him. Even his ambition 
even was repressed, and all the ordinary pursuits as not exulting and exhilarating, but sombre, 
of worldly pleasure became k his view frivolous majestic, and sublime. He thought of herculean 
and contemptible. oil, of sleepless labour, and of heroic deeds. 

The Duchess of Abrantes narrates the follow- ease, and luxury, and self-indulgence he had 
ing incident, which pleasingly illustrates Napo- lO desire, but he wished to be the greatest of men 
leon’s kind and 8ympathi2dng disposition. Her »y accomplishing more than any other mortal had 
father was sick, and tumultuous Paris was in a >ver accomplished. Even in youth, life had but 
state of anarchy. ew charms for him, and he took a melanolioly 

“ Bonaparte, apprised by my brother, came view of man’s earthly pilgrimage, often asserting 
immediately to see ns. He appeared to be that existence was not a blessing. And when 
affected by the state of my father, who, though drawing near to the close of life, he exclaimed 
in great pain, insisted on seeing him. He came that he had known bnt few happy moments upon 
every day 5 and in the morning he sent, or earth, and that for those few he was indebtef 
called himself, to inquire how he had passed the the love of Josephine, 
night. I cannot recollect his conduct at that The National Convention now preparedanother 
period without sincere gratitude. constitution for the adoption of the peopk of 

^ “ He informed us that Paris was in such France. The executive power, instead of being 
state as must necessarily lead to a convulsion placed in the hands of one king, or president, 
The Convention, by incessantly repeating to th( was intrusted to five chiefs, who were to be 
people that it was their master, had taughi called Directors. The legislative powers were 
them the answer which they made it in their committed to two bodies, as in the United States, 
turn. The sections were in, if not open, at least The first, corresponding to the United Sties’ 
almost avowed insurrection. The section Lepel- Senate, was to be called the Cornell cf AnoiwKi. 
letier which was onrs, was the most turbulent, It was to consist of two hundred and iifty 
and in fact, the most to be dreaded ; its orators members, each of whom was to he at least fmrty 
’not scruple to deliver the most incendiarj years of age, and a married man or a widower. 

They asserted that the power of th< An unmarried man was not considered worthy ol 
SemS^ people was above the laws. ‘ Matters a post of such respectability in the service of the 
are getting from "had to worse,’ said Bonaparte j state. The second body was called the Council 
« the counter-revolution will shortly break forth, qf Fm Hundred, from the number of meml^ 
and it wilL at the same time, become the sonrci of which it was to be composed. It oorresp<mfl«d 
of dkastera.’ American House of Eepresentarives, mm 

“As I have said, he came every da;^; each of its members was to be at least thir^ 
dined mtn us, and passed the evening in th years of age. 

• iitirkg-room, in a kw tcsie baride the This constitution was te supenoito any othei 
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which had yet been formed. It was framed by over the agitated city. Napoleon, having wit- 
&e moderate Republicans, who wished to esta- nessed the unsuccessful mission of Menou, ran 
blish a Republican government, protecting France through the streets to the T uileries, and, ascending 
on the one hand from the Royalists, who would the gallery where the Convention was assembled, 
re-establish the Bourbons upon the throne, and contemplated, with a marble brow and a heart 
on the other hand from the misrule of the violent apparently imagitated, the scene of consternation 
Jacobins, who wished to perpetuate the Reign of there. It was now eleven o’clock at night, and 
Terror. This constitution was sent down to the doom of the Convention seemed sealed. In 
the primary assembhes of tho people for their the utmost alarm, Menou was dismissed, and the 
adoption or rejection. It was accepted promptly unlimited command of tho troops intrusted to 
in nearly all the rural districts, and was adopted Barras. The office was full of peril. Successful 
by acclamation in tiie army. resistance seemed impossible, and unsuccessful 

The city of Paris was divided into ninety-six was certain death, Barras hesitated, when 
sections or wards, in each of winch, as in our suddenly he recollected Napoleon, whom he had 
cities, the inhabitants of that particnlar ward known at Toulon, and whose military science 
assembled at the polls. When the constitution and energy, and reckless disregard of his own 
was tendered to these several sections of Paris, life, and of the lives of all others, he well re- 
forty-eight of them voted in its favour, while membered. He immediately exclaimed, “I 
forty-sn: rejected it. The Royalists and the know the man who can defend us, if any one 
Jacobins, the two extremes, united in the oppo- can. It is a young Corsican officer, Napoleon 
sition, each party hoping that by the overthrow Bonaparte, whose military abihties I witnessed 
of the Convention its own views might obtain at Toulon. He is a man that wUl not stand 
the precedence. The Convention declared that upon ceremony.” Napoleon was in the galleiy 
the miyority of the nation had everywhere pro- at the time, and it is not impossible that the eye 
nounced in favour of the new constitution, and of Barras chancing to light upon him caused the 
they prepared to carry its provisions into effect, suggestion. 

The opposing sections, now thoroughly aroused, He was immediately introduced to the Con- 
began to arm, resolved upon violent resistance, vention. They expected to see a man of gi- 
The Parisian mob, ever ready for an outbreak, gantio frame and soldierly bearing, brusque and 
joined most heartily with their more aristocrats imperious. To them surprise, there appeared 
leaders, and all Paris seemed to be rousing tc before them a small, slender, pale-faced, smooth- 
attack tlie Convention. The National Guard cheeked young man, apparently about eighteen 
promptly joined the insurgents. The insurrection years of age. The president said, “Are you 
gun was fired, the tocsin tolled, and the gloomy, willing to imdertake the defence of the Conven- 
fchreatening masses, marshalled under able tion?” “Yesl” was the calm, laconic reply, 
leaders, swarmed through the streets. After a moment’s hesitation, the president oon- 

The Convention was in the utmost state oj tinned, “ Are you aware of the magnitude of the 
trepidation; for in those days of anarchy blood undertaking?” Napoleon fixed that eagle glance 
flowed like water, and life had no sacredness. It upon him which few could meet and not quail 
was not a mob of a few hundred straggling men before it, and replied, “ Perfectly ; and I am in 
and boys, who, with bootings, were to surround the habit of accomplishing that which I under- 
their hall and break their windows, hut a for- take.” There was something in the tone and 
midahle army of forty thousand men, in battle the manner of this extraordinary man which 
array, with artillery and musketry, headed by secured for him immediately the confidence oi 
veteran generals who had fought the battles of all the members of the House. His spirit, so 
the old monarchy, with gleaming baimers and calm and imperturbable in tlie midst of a scene 
trumpet tones, were marching down from all so exciting, impressed them with the conviction 
quarters of the city upon the Tuileries. To that they were ;n the presence of one of no 
meet this foe, the Convention had at its command common powers. After the exchange of a few 
but five thousand regular troops ; and it was more words, Napoleon said, “ One condition is 
uncertain but that they, in the moment of peril, indispensable. I must have the unlimited com- 
might fraternize with the insurgents. General mand, entirely untrammelled by any orders from 
Menou was appointed by the Convention to quell the Convention.” It was no time for debate, 
the insurrection. He ixarched to meet the and there was unhesitating acquiescence in 
enemy. Napoleon, intensely interested in the demand, “ 

^sing scenes, followed the solid columns of| The promptness, energy, and unfailing re- 
Menou. ^ But the general, a nfild and inefficient sources of Napoleon were now iifjst coni|)i- 
nan, wi^ no nerve to meet such a crisis, was cuously displayed. At Sablons, about five miles 
ilaxmed in view of the numbers and the infiu- from Paris, there was a powerful park of artil- 
moe of his antagonists, and retired before them, lery, consisting of fifty heavy guns. Napoleon 
Shouts of victory resounded from the National instantly despatched Murat,, with a party of 
Ghmrd through all the streets of Paris. They dragoons, to take those guns, and bring them to 
irere greatly emboldened by this triumph, and the Tuileries. They were seked by the mounted 
felt confident that the regular troops would not troops but a few minutes before a party of 
lare to fire the dtkena infantry arrived from the sections for toe 

The shades of night wwe now settling down mrpose. The inaorgenta, though more 
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was, dared not attaok the dragoons, and the grape-shot with which ICapcJiecm had diiarged Ui 
gtina were taken in safety to Napoleon, He guns to the muzzle. 

^sposed them, heavily charged with grape-shot, But seeing that the troops of the Convention 
in such a way as to sweep all the avenues lead- stood firm, awaiting their approach, the head of 
tog to the Convention. one of the advancing cohimns levelled theaf 

The activity of the young general knew not muskets and discharged a volley of bullets at 
« inoment’s intermission. He was everywhere their enemies. It was the signal for an instau- 
dnrkg the night, giving directions, bfusing taneons discharge, direct, sanguinary, merciless, 
energy, and inspiring courage. He was well from every battery. In quick succession, explo- 
aware of the fearful odds again** aim ; for with siou followed explosion, and a perfect storm of 
five thousand troops he was to encounter forty grape-shot swept the thronged streets. The 
thousand men, well armed, well disciplined, and pavements were covered with the maugM and 
under experienced odicers. They could easily the dead. The columns wavered — the «tonn 
besiege him, and starve him into surrender. They stiH continued ; they turned— the storm 
could, from behind barricades, and from house- raged unabated ; they fled in utter dismay in 
tops and chamber windows, so thin out his ranks, every direction ; the storm still pursued them, 
that resistance would be hopeless. The officers of Then Napoleon commanded his little divirion 
the National Guard, however, had no conception impetuously to follow the fugitives, and to oon- 
of the firm, indomitable, unflinching spirit which tinue the discharge, but with blank cartridges, 
they were to encounter. They did not believe As the thunder of these heavy guns reverberated 
that any one would dare to fire upon the along the streets, the insurgents dispers^ 
dtizens of Paris. The Convention were aroused through every available lane and alley, and in 
to a most lively sense of the serious aspect of less than an hour the foe was nowhere to be 
affairs when, in the gloom of night, eight hun- found. Napoleon sent his division into every 
dred muskets were brought in, with an abun- section and disarmed the inhabitants, that there 
dant supply of cartridges, by order of Napoleon, could be no regathering. He then ordered the 
to arm themselves as a corps of reserve. This dead to be bmried, and the wounded to be con- 
precaution indicated to them the full extent of veyed to the hospitals, and then, with his pale 
the danger, and also the unwavering determina- and marble brow as unmoved as if no event of 
tion of him who was intrusted with their de- any great importance had occurred, ho returned 
fence. As the light of morning dawned upon to his head-quarters at the Tuileries. 
the city, the Tuileries presented the aspect of an “ How covM you/' said a lady, thus merd- 
intrenched camp. Napoleon had posted his lesslj fire upon your own countrymen?” “A 
guns so as to sweep all the bridgcj and avenues soldier,” ha coolly replied, “ is but a machine to 
through which an opposing force could approach obey orders. This is my sealt which I have im- 
the capital. His own imperturbable calmness, and pressed upon Paris.” Subsequently, Napoleon 
firmness, and confidence communicated itself to never ceased to regret the occurrence ; and tried 
the troops he commanded. The few laconic to forget, and to have others forget, that he had 
words with which he addressed them, like ever deluged the streets of Paris with the hlood 
electric fire, penetrated their hearts, and secured of Frenchmen. 

devotion, even to death, to his service. Thus Napoleon established the new govem- 

The alarm-bells were now ringing, and the ment of France, called the Directory, from the 
g 6 nerale beating in all parts of the city. The ' five Directors who composed its executive. But 
armed hosts, in dense black masses, were muster- a few moutlis passed away before Napoleon, by 
ing at their appointed rendezvous, and prepanng moral power, without the shedding of a drop « 
to march in solid columns ufon the Convention, blood, overthrew the constitution which his un- 
The members in their seats," in silence and awe, pitying artillery had thus established. loune- 
awaited the fearful assault, upon the issue of diately after the quelling of the sections, Napo- 
which their lives were suspended. Napoleon, leon was triumphantly received by the Conven- 
pale and solemn, aod perfectly calm, had com- tion. It was declared, by unanimous resolv^ 
pleted all his arrangements, and was waiting, that his energy had saved the Republic. His 
resolved that I be responsibility of the first blow friend Barras became one of the Directoii!^ and 
should fall upon his assailants, and that he Napoleon was appointed Commander-in-c^ef of 
wouM take the responsibility of the second. the Army of the Interior, and intrusted with the 
Soon the euomy were ?een advancing from military defence and government of the metro- 
everv direction, in masses which perfectly filled poUa 

the narrow streets of the city. Witli exultant The defeat of the insurgents was the deatiir 
mmiic and waving banners, they marched proudly blow to aU the hopes of the Royalists, and 
on to attack the besieged band upon every side, seemed to establish the Republic upon a firm 
and confident, from their overpowering uumbers, foxmdation. Napoleon manifested the imturri 
of an easy victory. They did not believe that clemency of his disposition very stron^y in this 
the few and feeble troops of the Convention hour of triumph. When the^ Convention would 
would dare fee resist the people, but cherished have executed Menou as a traitor, he pleaded hk 
the delurion that a very few shots from their own cause and obtained Ms acquittal He urged, and 
side would put all opposition to flight Thws, *10088861117, that, as the insu^nts were now 
haritatiUj^y, they came within the st lep of the harmless, he ihoifiid not be puniMied, Inl • 




f«a of oblivion should he thrown over all their 
deeds. The Convention, influenced not a little 
by the spirit of Napoieon, how honourably dis- 
solved itself by passing an act of general am- 
nesty for all past offences, and surrendering thr 
government to the Directory. 

The situation of Napoleon was now flattering 
in the extreme. He was but twenty-five years 
of age. The distinguished services^ he ha* 
rendered, the high rank he had attained, an( 
the ample income at his disposal, gave him a 
very elevated position in public view. The 
eminence he had now attained was not a sudden 
and accidental outbreak of celebrity. It was thi 
result of long years of previous toil. He was 
now reaping the fruit of the seed which he hac 
sown in his incessant application to study in th( 
military school; in his continued devotion tc 
literary and scientific pursuits after he became 
an officer ; in his energy, and fearlessness, and 
untiring assiduity at Toulon; in his days ol 
wintry exposure, and nights of sleeplessness, in 
fortifying the coast of France, and in his untiring 
tofl among the fastnesses of the Alps. Never 
was reputation earned ^d celebrity attained hj 
more herculean labour. If Napolooa had extra- 
ordinary genius, as unquestionably be had, this 
genius stimulated him to extraordinary exertions. 

Immediately upon the attainment of this high 
dignity and authority, with the ample pecuniary 
resources accompanying it, Napoleon hastened to 
Marseilles to place his mother in a position of 
perfect comfort And he continued to watch 
over her with most filial assiduity, proving him- 
self an affectionate and dutiful son. From this 
hour the whole family, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, were taken under his protection, and all 
their interests blended with bis own- 

The post which Napoleon now occupied was 
one of vast responsibility, demanding incessant 
care, moral courage, and tact. The Royalists 
and the Jacobins were exceedingly exasperatei 
Tbe government was not consolidated, and ob- 
tained no command over the public mind. Paris 
was filled with tumult and disorder. The ravages 
of the Revolution had thrown hundreds of thou- 
sands out of employment, and starvation was 
stalking through the streets of the metropolis. It 
became accessary for the government, almost 
without means or credit, to feed the famishing. 
Napoleon manifested great skill and humanity, 
combined with unflinching firmness, in repressing 
disorders. 

It was not unfrequently necessary to appeal 
to the strong arm of mifitary power to arrest 
the rising array of lawless passion. Often his 
apt and pithy speeches would promote good- 
nature and disperse the crowd. On one occasion, 
a fishwoman, of enormous rotundity of person, 
e^orted the mob, with the most vehement volu- 
bility, not to disperse, exclaiming, “Never mind 
those coxcombs, with epaulettes on Iheir shoulders; 
they care not if we poor people all starve, if they 
can but feed well and grow fat." Napoleon, who 
was as thin^ and meagre as a shadow, turned to 
b«t said, “ IiQ<dc at me. my good woman. , 


and teU me which of us two is the fatter?" The 
Amazon was completely disconcerted by this 
happy repartee, and the crowd in good humoiup 


CHAPTER IV. 

SrnST CAMPAIGN m rTALT.- 

Napoleon’s appearance and character— Hisbenevolence.— 
Josephine Beanhamais— Eugene— Marnage of Napo- 
leon and Josephine — Napoleon takes command of tie 
army of Italy— Departure from Fans— Feeling in 
England-State of the army at Nice— Ascendancy of 
Napoleon over his generals and soldiers— Influence of 
Letitia— Napoleon’s designs— His proclamation— Toils 
and snffenngs of the array— Efforts to win the friend- 
ship of the Italians — Battle at Cera— Haughty treat- 
ment of the Sardinian Commissionens— Proclama- 
tions. 

The discomfiture of the insurgent sections in 
Paris, and the energy, tact, and humanity which 
Napoleon displayed in the subsequent government 
of the tumultuous city, caused his name to be 
familiar as a household word in all parts of the 
metropolis. His slight and slender figure, so 
feminme and graceful in its proportions; his 
hand, so small and white, and soft, that any lady 
might covet it; his features, so mild and youthful 
in their expression; and all these combined in 
strange alliance with energies as indomitable, and 
a will as imperious, as were ever enshrined in 
mortal form, invested the young general with a 
mysterious and almost supernatural fascination. 

Famine was rioting in the streets of Paris, All 
industry was at an end. The poor, unemployed, 
were perishing. The rich were gathering the 
wrecks of their estates, and flying from France. 
There was no law but such as was proclaimed by 
the thunders of Napoleon’s batteries. The Na- 
tional Guard he immediately reorganized, and 
soon efficient order was established. Napoleon 
was incessantly occupied in visiting aU parts of 
the city. Words of kindness and sympathy with 
suffering he combined with the strong and in- 
exorable arm of military rule. More than a 
hundred families, says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
were saved from perishing by his personal exer- 
tions, He himself climbed to the garrets of 
penury, and penetrated the cellars of want and 
woe, and, with a moistened eye, gazed upon the 
scenes of fearful wretchedness with which Paris 
was fiEed. He caused wood and bread to be 
distributed to the poor, and, totaEy regardless of 
ease and self-indulgence, efid everything in his 
power to alleviate suffering. 

One day, when alighting from his carriage to 
dine at Madame Pennon’s, he was addressed by 
I woman who held a dead infant in her aftns. 
Grief and hunger had dried up the fountain of 
life in her bosom, and her unweaned ohEd had 
perished of starvation. Her husband was deadi 
and five chEdren were moaning for food at home. 
“If I cannot obtain relief,” said the famished 
motiber, “I must take my remaining five chil- 
dren and drown myself with them." Napdeon 
[uestioned her very minutely, ascertained het 
dace of residenee, and, giving her some miNM%. 
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ko meet lier immediate waote^ entered tlie hotue* 
ftiid sat down with the gne^ at the bzilHant 
entertainment* He waa, howeTer, so deeply 
impressed with the scene of wretchedness which 
he had just witnessed, that he could not obliterate 
it from his mind, and aU were struck with his 
absent manner and the sadness of his counte- 
nance. Immediately after dinner, he took mea- 
sures to ascertain the truth of the statements 
which the poor woman had made to him, and, 
finding all her assertions verified, he took the 
family immediately under his protection. He 
obtained employment for the girls in needle- 
work among his friends, and the family ever 
expressed the most profound gratitude for their 
preserver. ^ It was by the unceasing exhibition 
of such traits of character that Napoleon entwined 
around him the hearts of the French people. 

There was at this time, in Paris, a lady who 
was rendered quite prominent in society by her 
sodal attractions, her personal loveliness, and 
her elevated rank. She was a widow, twenty- 
eight years of age. Her husband, the Viscount 
Beauhamais, had recently perished upon the 
scaffold, an illustrious victim of revolutionary 
fury. Josephine Tascher Beauhamais, who sub- 
sequently became the world-renowned bride of 
Napoleon, was bom on the island of Maxtinico, 
in the West Indies. When almost a child, she 
was married to the Viscount Beauhamais, who 
had visited the island on business, and was cap- 
tivated by the loveliness of the fair young Creole. 
Upon entering Paris, she was immediately intro- 
duced to all the splendours of the court of Marie 
Antoinette. The revolutionary storm soon burst 
upon her dwelling with merciless fury. She 
experienced the most afflictive reverses offriend- 
lessness, bereavement, imprisonment, and penury. 
The storm bad, however, passed over her, and 
sbe was left a widow, with two children, Eugene 
and Hortense. From the wreck of her fortune 
Ae had saved an ample competence, and was 
surrounded by mfiaenf*'il and admiring friends. 

Napoleon, in obedience to the orders of the 
Convention, to prevent the possibility of another 
outbreak of lawless violence, had proceeded to 
the disarming of the populace of Paris. In the 
erformance of this duty, the sword of M. Beau- 
amais was taken. A few days afterwards, 
Eugene, a very intelligent and graceful child, 
twelve years of age, obtained access to Napo- 
leon, and, with most engaging artlessness and 
deptii of emotion, implored that the sword of his 
father might be restored to him. Napoleon bad 
no heart to deny such a request. He senv for the 
sword, and, speaking with kind words of oom- 
meiidation, presented it with bis own band to 
Eugene. The grateful boy burst into tears, and, 
unable to articulate a word, pressed the sword 
to his bosom, bowed in silence, and retired. 
Napoleon was much interested in tins exhibition 
of filial love, and his thoughts were immediately 
directed to the mother who had formed the cha- 
racter of snob a child. Josephine, whose whole 
soul was absorbed m love for her children, was 
IPgrateM Ibr the kindness with which the dis- 


tinguished young general had treated her feth«^ 
less Eugene, that she called in I er carriage, the 
next day, to express to him a mother’s thanks. 
She was dressed in deep mourning. Her pecu- 
liarly musical voice was tremtlous with emotion. 
The fervour and the delicacy of her maternal love, 
and the perfect grace of manner and of language 
with which she discharged her mission, excited 
the admiration of Napoleon. He soon called 
upon her. The acquaintance rapidly ripened 
into an unusually strong and ardent affection. 

Josephine was two years older than Napoleon ; 
but her form and features had resisted the en- 
croachments of time, and her cheeifuhiesa and 
vivacity invested her with all the charms of early 
youth. Barras, now one of the five Directow 
who had been established in power by the 
guns of Napoleon, was a very ardent friend 
Josephine. He warmly advocated the contem- 
plated connexion, deeming it mutually advan- 
tageous. Napoleon would greatly increase Ms 
infiuence by an alliance with one occupying se 
Mgh a position in society, and surrounded by 
friends so influential. And Barras dearly fore- 
saw that the energetic young general possessed 
genius which would insure difatmctiou. J osephine 
thus speaks, in a letter to a friend, of her feelings 
in view of the proposed marriage i — 

‘I am urged to marry again. My friends 
counsel the measure, my aunt almost lays her 
injunctions to the same effect, and my children 
intreat my compliance. You have met General 
Bonaparte at my house. He it is who would 
supply a father’s place to the orphans ol 
Alexander Beauhamais, and a husband’s to his 
widow. I admire the general’s courage, the 
extent of his information — for on aH subjects he 
talks equally weE — and the quickness of his 
judgment, which enables hum to seize the 
thoughts of others almost before they are ex- 
pressed. But I confess that I shrink from the 
despotism he seems desirous of exercising ov«f 
all who approach him. His searching glance 
has something singular and mexplicabTe, which 
imposes even upon our Directors; judge if it 
may not intimidate a woman. 

“ Barras gives assurance that if I marry the 
general, he will secure his appointment to the 
command of the army of Italy. Yesterday, 
Bonaparte, speaking of this favour, said to me, 
‘Think they, then, that I have need of their 
protection to arrive at power ? Egregious 
mistake I They wiE aE be but too happy, <»w 
day, should I condescend to grant them mine.’ 

“ What think you of this self-confidence ? Is 
it not a proof of excess of vanity ? A general ol 
brigade to protect the heads of government t 
That, traly, is an event h%hly probable! I 
know not how it is, but sometimes wayward- 
ness gains upon me to such a degree that almost 
I beEeve possible whatever ttds aingulax man 
may take into his head to attempt. And witii 
his imagination who can calculato what he wiE 
not undertake f* 

Thoni^ the paation with which ha^ 
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Inspired Napoieea to ard^t and impetuous in that they should have sprang up k mind at 
the highest degree, it interfered not in the least one educated in the midst of the violence, and 
with his plans of towering ambition. During the clangour, and the crime of battle, aid ao- 
the day he was vigorously employed in his pro- customed to hear from the lips of all around him 
fessional duties and in persevering study. But every religious sentiment ridiculed as the super 
each evening found him at the mansion of stition of the most weak and. credulous. 
Josephine, where he met and dazzled, by his When at St. Helena, Napoleon one evening 
commanding genius and his brilliant conversa lied for the New Testament, and read to bis 
tional powers, the most distinguished and thi Jftiends the address of Jesus to his disciples upon 
most influential men of the metropolis. In these 'the mountain. Ha expressed himself as having 
toci^ entertainments, Josephine testified that ever been struck with the highest admiration in 
Napoleon possessed unlimited powers of fascina- Iview of the purity, the sublimity, and the beauty 
tion, whenever he saw fit to employ them. His [of the morality which it contained. Napoleon 
acquaintance and his influence was thus extended 'seldom spoke Hghtly even of the corruptions of 
among those who would be most available in the ithe Church. But he always declared his most 
furtherance of his plans. 'exalted appreciation of the religion of J s«u» 

On the 6th of March, 1796, Napoleon and Christ 
Josephine were married, Napoleon being tbfn When Napoleon was crowned Empeior, he 
twenty-six years of age. It was a union of very was privately married again by Cardinal Fesch, 
sincere affection on both sides. It cannot be in accordance with the forms of the Church, 
doubted that, next to ambition, Josephine was to which the Emperor had re-established. 

Napoleon the dearest object of ins admiration t “Josephine,” said Napoleon, “was truly a 
and homage. Marriage had then ceased to be imost lovely woman — refined, afiable, and charm- 
regarded in infidel France as a religious rite. kg. She was the goddess of the toilet. All the, 
It was a mere partnership, which any persons fashioiis originated with her. Everytuing she 
could form or dissolve at pleasure. The revolu- put on appeared elegant. She was so kind, so 
tionary tribunals had closed the churches, humane— she was the most graceful lady and 
banished the clergy, and dethroned God. the best woman in France. I never saw her act 
parties contemplatmg marriage simply recorded linelegantly during the whole time we lived to- 
their intention in the state register of Paris, with gether. She possessed a perfect knowledge of 
two or three friends to sign the record as wit- the different shades of my character, and 
nesses. By this simple ceremony Napoleon was evinced the most exquisite tact in turning this 
united to Josephine. But neither of the parties knowledge to the best account. For example, 
approved of tHs mercantile aspect of a transac- [she never solicited any favour for Eugene, or 
tion so sacred. They were both in natural dis- Ithanked me for any that I conferred upon him. 
position serious, thoughtful, and prone to look to She never showed any additional complaisance 
the guidance of a power higher than that of man. or assiduity when he was receiving from me the 
Surrounded by infidelity, and by that vice with greatest honours. Her grand aim was to assume 
which public infidelity is invariably accom- that all this was my affair— that Eugene was our 
panied, they both instinctively reverenced all son, not her’s. Doubtless she entertained the 
that is grand and imposing in the revelations of Idea that I would adopt Eugene as my suo- 
Christianity. qessor.” 

“ Man, launched into life,” said Napoleon, A more beautiful exhibition of exquisite deli- 
asks himself, * Whence do I come ? What am I ? )acy on the one part, and of full appreciation on 
Whither do I go ?’ Mysterious questions, which the other, history has not recorded, 
draw him towards religion ; our hearts crave the Again, he said of Josephine, “We lived to- 
jSupport and guidance of religious faith. We be- gether like honest citizens in our mutual rela- 
lieve in the existence of God, because everything ions, and always retired together till 1805, a 
around us proclaims His being. The greatest eried in which political events obliged me to 
minds have cherished this conviction — Bossnet, ;hange my habits, and to add the labours of the 
Newton, Leibnitz. The heart craves faith as the night to those of the day. This regularity is 
body food; and, without doubt, we believe most the best guarantee for a good establishment It 
frequently without exercising our reason. Faith Insures the respectability of the wife, the depen- 
wavers as soon as we begin to argue. But even lence of the husband, and maintains intimacy of 
then onr hearts say, ‘ Perhaps I shall again be- eelings and good morals. If this is not the 
lieve instinctively. God grant it !’ For we feel sase, the smaEest drcumstanoes make people 
that this belief in a protecting Deity must be a forget each other. 

great happiness ; an immense consolation in ad- A son by Josephine would have rendered me 
vemty, and a powerful safeguard when tempted nappy, and would have secured the reign of my 
to immorality. ynasty. The French would have loved hfm 

“ The virtuous man never doubts of the exist- 'ery much better than they could love the son 
ence of God for if his reason does not suffice to Marie Louise ; and I never wodd have put 
comprehend it, the mstinct of his soul adopts the ly foot on that abyss covered with flowers 
beli^ Every intimate feeling of the soul is iu 'hich was my ruin. Let no one, after this, rely 
sympathy with the sentiments of religion.*' o the wisdom of human combinatious. Let no 

These are profound thoughts and » N'-t |one venture to pixinonaoei befwre it« t'lw 
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life happmoss or misery of life. My Josephma 
had the mstinct of the future when she became 
terrified at her own sterility. She knew well 
that a marriage is only real when there is an 
offhpriug ; aud, in proportion as fortune smiled, 
her anxiety increabcd. I was the object of her 
deepest attachment. If I went into my carriage 
at midnight for a long journey, there, to my 
surprise, 1 found her, seated before mo, and 
awaiting my arrival If I attempted to dissuade 
her from accompanying me, she had so many 
good and affectiouate reasons to urge, that it was 
mmost always necessary to yield. In a word, 
she always proved to me a happy and affectionate 
wife, and I have preserved the tenderesfe recoHec- 
tions of her. 

“ Political motives induced me to divorce 
Josephine, whom I most tenderly loved. She, 
poor woman, fortunately for herself, died in time 
to prevent her from witnessing the last of my 
misfortunes. After her forcible separation from 
me, she avowed, in most feeling terms, her 
ardent desire to share with me my exile, and 
extolled, with many tears, both myself and my 
conduct to her. The English have represented 
me as a monster of cruelty. Is this the result of 
the conduct of a merciless, unfeeling tyrant ? A 
man is known by the treatment of his wife, of 
fcds family, and of those under him.” 

Just before his marriage, Napoleon received 
die appointment, to him most gratifying, of 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in Italy. His 
predecessor had been displaced in consequence 
of excessive intemperance. Napoleon was but 
twenty-six years of age when placed in this re- 
sponsible post. “You are rather young,” said 
one of the Directors, “ to assume responsibiliries 
ao weighty, and to take the command over 
veteran generals.” “In one yeai,” Napoleon 
replied, “ I shall be either old or dead.” “ We 
can place you in the command of men alone,” 
said Carnot, “ for the troops are destitute of 
everything, and we can furnish you with no 
money to provide supplies.” “ Give me oniy 
men enough,” Napoleon replied, “ and I ask foi 

“Nearly six hundred uupuhlished and mostconfl. 
dentiai letters to his brother Joseph, written with heart 
iij hand, calculated to throw the truest light on Napo- 
leon’s real character, sentiments, and purposes, and 
dispel clouds of preindices, with difficulty concealed bj 
Joseph in Europe, and brought to this country for safe 
keeping, were, after his death, by my instrumentality, 
deposited in the United States Hint, at Philadelphia, as a 
place of security, and after four years’ safe keeping 
there, on the 23id of October, 184.9, in my presence, sur- 
rendered, by Jost*{)li’8 testamentary executor to ms 
grandson Joseph, then twenty-five years of age, aceoid- 
liig to his graiidtather’s will, which bequeaths to that 
graudsoiu those precious developments, 'together witli 
other unpubiislied manuscripts, among them part of 
Joseph’s lite, dictated by himself, and the republican 
Marshal Jourdan’s memoirs, written by himself. These 
perfectly unreserved and brotherly confidential letters, 
several hhndred m Napoleon’s own handwriting, written 
before he became great, will demonstrate his real senti- 
ments and character when too young for dissembling, 
and quite unreserved with his correspondent. Joseph 
relied upon them to pimve, wliat he always said and 
often told me, that Napoleon was a man of warm attach- 
ments, tender feelings and honest purposes ’*—lnger. 
oil'* SeoMfld WiJt— (Thaoe have lately bm publnibed.) 


nothing more; 1 wiii be answerable fih th# 
result*^ 

A few days after Napoleon's marriage ke iefr 
his bride in Paris, and set out for N.se, the 
head-quarters of the army of Italy. He passed 
through Marseilles, that he might pay a short 
visit to his mother, whose love he ever cherished 
with the utmost tenderness, and on the 27th oi 
March arrived at the cold ana cheerless camps, 
where the dejected troops of Franco were en 
during every hardship. They were surrounded 
by numerous foes, who had driven them from 
the fertile plains of Italy into the barren and 
dreary fastnesses of the Alps. The Austria! 
armies, quartered in opulent cities, or encamped 
upon sunny and vine-clad hillsides, wtre living 
in the enjoyment of security and abundance, 
while the troops of the distracted and im* 
poverished republic were literally freezing and 
starving. But here let us pause ft r a moment 
to consider the cause of the war, and the motives 
wnich animated the contending armies. 

France, in the exercise of a right which few 
will question, had, in imitation of the United 
States, and incited by their example, renounced 
the monarchical form of goveniment and csta 
blished a republic. For centuries uncounted, 
voluptuous kings and licentious nobles had 
trampled the oppressed millions into the dust 
But now the.se millions had risen in their majesty, 
and, driving the king from his throne and the 
nobles from their wide domains, had taken their 
own interests into their own hands. They were 
inexperienced and unenlightened in the science of 
government, and they made many and lamentable 
mistakes. They were terrified in view of tlie 
powerful combinatiott ef all the moiiarchs and 
nobles of Europe to overwhelm them with in- 
vading armies, and in their paroxysms of fear 
when destruction seemed to be coming like ai» 
avalanche upon them, they perpetriiirsd many 
deeds of atrocious cruelty. They simply claimed 
the right of self-government, and when assailed, 
fell upon their assailants with blind and meroilest 
fury. 

The kings of Europe contemplattd this por- 
tentous change with inexpressible alarm. In 
consternation they witnessed the uprising of the 
masses m France, and saw one of their brother 
monarchs dragged from his palace and beheaded 
upon the guillotine. The successful establish- 
ment of tne French Republic would \ ery probably 
bave driven every king in Europe from hi* 
throne. Enghmdt was agitated through all hei 
counties. From the mud cabin* of Ireland, from 
the dark and miry mines, from the tlironged 
streets of the city, and the crowded workshop# 
aU over the kingdom, there was a clamorous cry 
ascending for liberty and equality The spirit 
of democracy, radiating from its soul in Paris 
was assailing every throne in Europe. There 
was no alternative for these menarv.hs but to 
(arush this new power, or to perish before it 

There can be no monarchist whose synqpathiei 
will not beat high with the allied kings in Uu' 
fewfM conflict which ensued. There can 
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ftepublican wlio will not pray, “ Grod speed tlie 
Eagles of France !” Both parties believed that 
they were fighting in self-defence. The kings 
were attar*ked by principles^ triumphant in 
France^ which were undermining their thrones. 
The French were attacked by ^bayonets and 
batteries— -by combined armies invading their 
territories, bombarding their cities, and endea- 
Touring, by force of arras, to compel a proud 
nation of thirty miUions of inhabitants to re- 
instate, at foreign dictation, the rejected Bourbons 
upon the throne. The Allies called upon all the 
Loyalists scattered over France to grasp their 
arms, to rally beneath the banner of Mends 
coming to their rescue, and to imbrue their 
countrjr in the blood of a civil war. The French, 
on the» part, summoned the people of all lands 
to hail the tricoloured flag as the harbinger of 
their deliverance from the servitude of ages. 

From every city in Europe which Napoleon 
approached with his conquering armies, the 
Loyalists fled, while the Republicans welcomed 
him with an adulation amounting almost to 
religious homage ; and the troops of the Allies 
were welcomed, in every city of France which 
they entered, with tears of gratitude from the 
eyes of those who longed for the restoration of 
the monarchy. It was a conflict between the 
fpirit of republicanism on the one side, and of 
monarc^cal and ecclesiastical domination upon 
the oriier. 

England, with her invincible fleet, was hovering 
around the coasts of the Republic, assailing every 
exposed point, landing troops upon the French 
territory, and arming and inspiriting the Loyal- 
ists to civil war. Austria had marched an army 
of nearly two hundred thousand men upon the 
Wnks of the Rhine to attack France upon the 
north. She had called into requisition all her 
Italian possessions, and in alliance with the 
British navy, and the armies of the King of 
Sardinia, and the fanatic legions of Naples and 
Sicily, had gathered eighty thousand men upon 
rile Alpine frontier. This host was tinder the 
command of experienced generals, and was 
abundantly provided with all the munitions of 
»arr Ifhese were the invading foes whom Napo- 
leon was to encounter in fields of blood, 

It was purely a war of self-defence on the 
part of the French people. They were contend- 
ing against the bullets and the bayonets of the 
armies of monarchical Europe, assailing them at 
every point. The allied kings felt that they, 
also, were engaged in a war of self-defence — that 
they were struggling against principles which 
riureatened to undermine their thrones. Strange 
as the dedaxation to some may appear, it is 
extremely difficult for a candid and an impartial 
man severely to censure either side. It is not 
strange, contemplating frail human nature as it 
is, that ihe monarchs of Europe, bom to a kingly 
biheritano^ should have made eveiy exertion to 
retain their thrones, and to secure their king- 
doms from the invasion of republican principles, 
b is not strange that repubhcanized France, 
baiViBg burst the ohains of an intolerable des'- 


i potism. should Have resolved to brave all tin 
horrors of the most desperate war rather thaa 
surrender the right of choosing its own form 
government. The United States were protected 
from a similar onset, on the part of allied 
Europe, only by the wide barrier of the ocean. 
And had the combined armies of monarchical 
Europe crossed that barrier, and invaded those 
shores, to compel the Americans to replace George 
III. upon his throne, they would have bkised the 
Napoleon emerging from their midst, who, con- 
tending for the liberties of his country, had driven 
them back into the sea. When Napoleon arrived 
at Nice, he found that he had but thirty 
thousand men with whom to repel the eighty 
thousand of the Allies. The government was 
impoverished, and had no means to pay the 
troops. The soldiers were dejected, emaciated, 
and ragged. The cavalry horses had died upon 
the bleaK and frozen summits of the mountains, 
and the army was almost entirely destitute of 
The young commander-m-chief, im* 
mediately upon his arrival, summoned hia 
generals before him. Many of them were 
veteran soldiers, and they were not a little cha- 
grined in seeing a youth, whom they regarded 
almost as a beardless boy, placed over them it 
command. But in the very first hour in whici 
he met them his superiority was recognised, and 
he gained a complete and an unquestioned'nas' 
cendancy over all. Berthier, Massena, Augereau, 
Sernirier, and Lannes were there, men who had 
already attained renown, and who were capable 
of appreciatmg genius. “This is the leader,” 
said one, as he left this first council, “ who will 
surely guide us to fame and to fortune.” 

The French were on the cold crests of (he 
mountains. The Allies were encamped in the 
warm and fertile valleys which opened into the 
Italian plains. The untiring energy of the 
youthful general, his imperial mind, his unhesi- 
tating reliance upon his own mental resources, 
his perfect acquaintance with the theatre of war, 
as the result ot lis previous explorations, hia 
gravity and reserve of manneis, his spotless 
morality, so extraordinary in the midst of aU 
the dissipated scenes of the camp, commanded 
the reverence of the dissdute and licentious, 
though brave and talented generals, who sur- 
rounded him. There was an indescribable some- 
thing in his manner which immediately inspired 
respect and awe, and which kept all familiarity 
at a distance. 

Deeres had known Napoleon well in Paris, and 
had been on terms of perfect intimacy with him. 
He was at Toulon when he heard ot Napoleon’s 
appointment to the command of the^army of 
ItMy- “ When I learned,” said he, “ that the 
new general was about to pass through the city, 

I immediately proposed to introduce my com- 
rades to him, and to turn my acquaintance to the 
best account I hastened to meet him, frdl of 
eagerness and joy. The door of the apartment 
was thrown u, and I was upon the point ol 
rushing to with my wonted familiarity. 
But bis ettitadf, bis look, tbe tone of bis tckim 
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in^denly deterred me. There was nothing 
feanglity or offensive in his appearance or 
manner, but the impression he produced was 
BnfBcient to prevent me for ever again attempt- 
ing to encroach upon the distance which sepa- 
rated us.” “ 

A similar ascendancy, notwithstanding his 
’eminine stature and the extreme youthfulness of 
his appearance, he immediately gained over all 
the soldiers and all the generals of the army. 
Every one who entered Hs presence was awed 
by the indescribable influence of his imperial 
mind. No one ventured to contend with him 
for the supremacy. He turned with disgust 
from the licentiousness and dissipation which 
ever disgrace the presence of an army, and, with 
a sternness of morality which would have done 
honour to any of the sages of antiquity, secured 
that respect which virtue ever commands. >/ 

There were many very beautiful and dissolute 
females in Nice, opera singers and dancing girls, 
who, trafficking in their charms, were living in 
OTeat wealth and voluptuousness. They ex- 
hausted all their arts of enticement to win the 
attention of the young commauder-in-chief. 
But their allurements were unavailing. Napo- 
leon proved a Samson whom no Delilah could 
seduce. And this was the more extraordinary, 
since his natural temperament was glowing 
land impetuous in the extreme, and he had 
|no uijgious scruples to interfere with his in- 
dulgences. 

“My extreme yonth,” said he afterwards, 
** when I took command of the army in Italy, 
rendered it necessary that I should evince great 
reserve of manners and the utmost severity of 
morals. This was indispensable t© enable me 
to sustain authority over men so greatly my 
superiors in age and experience. I pursued a 
line of conduct in the highest degree irreproach- 
able and exemplary. In spotless morality I was 
a Cato, and must have appeared such to all. I 
was a philosopher and a sage. My supremacy 
cotild be retained only by proving myself a 
better man than any other man in the army. 
Had I yielded to human weaknesses, I shoidd 
have lost my power.” 

He was temperate in the extreme, seldom 
allowing himself to take even a glass of wine, 
and never did he countenance by his presence 
any scene of bacchanalian revelry. For gaming, 
in aU its branches, he manifested then, and 

Decrfis was afterwards elevated by Napoleon to a 
dukedom, and appointed Minister of tna Marine. He 
was strongly attaclied to Ws benefactor At the time of 
Napoleon’s downfall, be was sounded In a very artfial 
way as W bis wlllingnesa to conspire agMnst the Em. 

K eror. Happening to visit a person of celebrity, the 
ittor drew him aside to the fireplace, and, taking up a 
book, said, «I have Jast now been reading soraettilng 
that smick me very forcibly. Montesquieu here re- 
marks, ‘ When the prince rises above the laws, when 
tyranny becomes insupportable, the oppressed have no 

alternative but ** Enough t” excUitned Decrds, 

putting his hand before the mouth of the reader, “ I will 
hear no more. Close the book." The other coolly laid 
down the volume, as though, nothing particular had 
aoourred, and b^gan fee tuk on a totally differmit 
ildeofe 


through the whole of his life, the strongest dlb 
approval. He ever refused to repose confideaot 
in any one who was addicted to that vice. One 
day, at St Helena, he was conversing with hm 
Casas, when some remark which was made lei 
Napoleon to inquire, “ "Were ;^ou a gamester 

**Alas, sire!” Las Casas repUed, “I must con- 
fess that I was, hut only occasionally.” 

“ I am veiy glad," Napoleon rejoined, “ that 
I knew nothing of it at the thne. You would 
have been ruined in my esteem. A gamerter 
was sure to forfeit my confidence. The momen . 
I heard that a man was addicted to that ^ce, I 
placed no more confidence in him." 

^ From what source did this young soldier im. 
hibe these elevated principles? Licentiousness, 
irreligion, gambling, had been the trinity of 
revolutionary France — the substitute which 
rampant infidelity had adopted for a beni^aut 
Father, a pleading Saviour, a sanctifying ^irit. 
Napoleon was reared in the midst of ^ese de- 
moralizing influences. And yet how unsullied 
does his character appear when compared with 
that of his companions in the camp and on the 
throne I Napoleon informs us that to Ms mother 
he was indebted for every pure and noble senti- 
ment which inspired his bosom. 

Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, was a woman 
of extraordinary endowments. She had herself 
hardly passed the period of childhood, being 
but nineteen years of age, when she heard the 
first wailing cry of Napoleon, her second'bom, 
and pressed the helpless babe, with thanks- 
giving and prayer, to her maternal bosom. She 
was a young mother to train and educate such a 
child for his unknown but exalted destiny. She 
encircled, in protecting arms, the young baba, 
as it fonffied a mother’s bosom with those little 
hands, which, in after years, grasped sceptres, 
and uphove thrones, and hewed down armies 
with resistless sword. She taught those infant 
Kps to lisp “papa” — “mamma" — those Kps at 
whose subsequent command all Europe was 
moved, and whose burning, glowing, martial 
words fell, shrill and sharp, upon the world, 
hurling nation upon nation in the shock of war. 
She taught those feeble feet to make their first 
trembling essays upon the carpet, rewarding the 
auccessM endeavour with a mother’s kiss and a 
mother’s caress — ^those feet which afterwards 
strode over the sands of the desert, and waded 
through the blood-stained snows of Russia, and 
tottered, in the infirmities of sickness and death, 
on the misty, barren, storm-swept crags of St, 
Helena. She instilled into the bosom of h^: son 
those elevated prindples of honour and self- 
respect which, when surrounded by every temp- 
tation earth could present, preserved him from 
the degraded doom of tiie inebriate, the 
Tolnptuary, and of the gamester, and wWch 
made the court of Napoleon, whmi the most 
brilBant court this world has ever known, alw 
the moat illustrious for the purity of its morali 
and the decorum of its observancOHi. 

The sincere, unaffected Letitia roif 

so high above the oorrapti^ of « desciment 
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and profligate <^arc!i, teiit her „ 
ion, notwitbst^nding the all but universal mfi- 
k*lity of the times, was compelled to respect a re- 
hgion which had embellished a beloved mother’s 
life. He was thus induced, in his day of power, 
tt* bring back a wayward nation of thirty mil- 
lions from cheerless, brutalizing, comfortless 
belief, to all the consoling, ennobling, purifying 
mlluences of Christianity. When, at the com- 
mand of Napoleon, the church bells began again 
to toll the hour of prayer on every hillside and 
through every valley in France, and the dawn 
of the Sabbath again guided rejoicing thousands 
b the crowded city and in the silent country to 
'die temples of religion— when the young in their 
juptials, and the aged in their death, were 
olessed by the solemnities of Gospel ministra- 
tions, it was a mother’s influence which in- 
spired a dutiful son to make the magic change 
which thus, in an hour, transformed France from 
a pagan to nominally a Christian land. It was 
the calm, gentle, persuasive voice of Letitia 
which was embodied iu the consular decree. 
Qonour to Letitia, the mother of Napoleon! 

The first mterview between this almost beard- 
Isss youth and the veteran generals whom he was 
Co command must have presented a singular 
jcene. These scarred and war-worn chiefs, when 
they beheld the “ stripling,” were utterly amazed 
^ at the My of the Directory in sending such a 
youth to command an army in circumstances so 
desperate Rampon undertook to give the young 
(sommander some advice. Napoleon, who de- 
manded obedience, not advice, impatiently 
‘Tfushed him away, exclaiming, “Gentlemen! 
be art of war is in its infancy. The time has 
passed in which enemies are mutually to appoint 
the place of combat, advance, hat in hand, and 
lay, * Gentlemen, toiff you have the goodness to 
(ireV We must cut the enemy in pieces, preci- 
pitate ourselves like a torrent upon their batta- 
lions, and grind them to powder. Experienced 
generals conduct the troops opposed to us I So 
much the better— so much the better. It is not 
their experience which will avail them against 
me. Mark my words: they will soon hum 
their books on tactics, and know not what to do. 
Yea, gentlemen I the first onset of the Italian 
fjcmj will give birth to a new epoch in military 
affairs. As for us, we must hurl ourselves on the 
foe like a thunderbolt, and smite like it. Dis- 
concerted by our tactics, and not daring to put 
them into execution, they will fly before us as 
‘he shades of night before the uprising snn.” 

The commandmg and self-confident tone in 
which Napoleon uttered these glowing sentences 
nienoed and confounded the generals. They 
frit that they had indeed a master. “Well” 
said Augereau, as he left the council, nodding 
7ery significantly to Massena, “we have a man 
here who will cnt oat some work for govem- 
ftWt, I think.” “It was necessary for me,” 
Napoleon afterwards remarked, “to be a little 
austere, to prevent my generab from slapping 
upon the Moulder.” - j 

The olgeots wiuch Hapoleon had tn view ia 


this campaign were, first, to Q'3X4p0l tlid Kingj d 
Sardinia to abandon the alliance with Austria | 
secondly, to assail the Austrians with such vigour 
as to compel the Emperor to call to his aid the 
troops upon the Rhine, and thus weaken the 
powerful hosts there marching against the re- 
public ; and, thirdly, to humble the Popo,^who 
was exerting all his spiritual power tn aiu the 
Bourbons in fighting their way back to the 
throne of France. 

The Pope had offered an unpardonable insult 
to the republic. The French ambassador sent to 
Rome had been attacked in the streets am! 
chased home. The mob broke into In> hm and 
cruelly assassinated him, unanned anti uiirtsi^st- 
ing. The murderers remained uiipuni<<hcd, and 
no atonement had been made for the atrocioui* 
crime. But how, with thirty thousand troop, 
unpaid, dejected, famished, and unprovided with 
the munitions of war, wnis mortal mar. to accom- 
plish such results, in the face of a foe eighty 
thousand strong, living m abundance, and flnshea 
with rictory ? 

Napoleon issued his first proclamation. It 
was read to every regiment in the army, 
and rang prophetically upon the oars of th« 
troops. “ Soldiers I you are hungry and naked * 
the government owes you much, and can piiy 
you nothing. Your patience, your courage, in 
the midst of these rooks, ai-e admirable, but they 
reflect no splendour upon your ann«. I come to 
lead you into the most fertile plains the sun 
beholds. Rich provinces, opulent cities, will soon 
he at your dl'posal. There you will find ^abun- 
dant harvests, honour, and glory. Soldiers of 
Italy, will you fail iu courage 

It is not strange that such wnnK, from theii 
young and fearless lemlcr, should have mspireU 
enthusiasm, and should have ciiiwcd the hearti 
of the desponding to leap high with hope and 
confidence. The simple plan which Napoleon 
adopted was to direct his wholo force against 
detached portions of the Austrian army, mn 
thus, by gaining, at the point of attack, a superi- 
ority in numbers, to destroy them by piecemeal 
“War,” said the ymmg soldier, “ is tu * scienoe 
of barbarians j and he who has thOjlioaviest bat- 
talions will conquer.” 

The whole array was instantly on the mo?©. 
The generals, appreciating the wisilom and the 
fearlessness of their indomitable leader, irnbibod 
his spirit and emulated his zeal K upofr on w*a 3 on 
horseback night and day. He seemed to tak© 
no time to eat or to sleep. He virited the 
soldiers, sympathized with tliam in their suffer, 
ings, and revealed to them his plans. It w«i 
early in tlie spring. Bleak glaciers and snow* 
covered ridges of the Alps wore Iwtwaea Kapo. 
leon and the Austrians. Behind tliis curtain li# 
assembled his forces. Enonumii sitorificfts wort 
required to enable the soldiers to move f!ro»i 
point to point with tlmt celerity which mu 
essentifd in operattom so haiardons. He 
no allowance for any inipcdimenh* or obit**dB# 
At a tovea htur, the different divkons <rf thi 
armv, oj' varioos roads, ww it bf ait a 
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aftted point To ftoooraplish tliis, every sacrifice 
was to be ma^le ot comfort and of life. If neces- 
jjary to the attainment of this end, stragglers 
were to be left behind, baggage abandoned, 
artillery even to be left in the ruts, and the 
t3*oo|)s were to be, without faO, at the designated 
j5la(‘.c at the appointed hour. Through storms of 
rain and snow, over mountain and moor, by 
night and by day,^ hniigry, sleepless, wet, and 
cold, the enthusiastic ho.st pressed on. It seems 
incrodible that the young Napoleon, so instan- 
ttmeously as it were, should have been enaWed 
to infuse his almost supernatural energy into the 
whole army. He had neither mules with which 
to attempt the passage of the Alps nor money 
to pwcbase the necessary supplies. He there- 
fore decided to turn the mountains, by foUowing 
down the chain along the shores of the Me^ter- 
ranean, to a point where the lofty ridges sink 
almost to a plain. 

The army of Beaulieu was divided into three 
corps. His centre, ton thousand strong, was at 
the small village of Montenotte. The night of! 
the 1 Hh of April was dark and tempestuous. ' 
Torrents of rain were falling, and the miry roads 
were almost impassable. But through the long 
hours of this stormy night, while the Austrians 
were reposing warmly in their tents, Napoleon 
and his soldiers, drenched with rain, were toiling 
til rough the muddy defiles of the mountains, 
wading the swollen streams, and climbing the 
slippery clitfa. Just as the day began to dawn 
tlirough the broken clouds, the young general 
stood upon the heights in the rear of Montenotte, 
and looked down upon the encamped host whom 
he was now, for the first time, to encounter in 
decisive coullict. He had so manoeuvred as 
eompktely to envelop his unsuspecting enemy. 

Allowing his weary troops not an hour for 
repose, ho fell upon the allied Austrians and 
Sardinians like a whirlwind, attacking them, at 
the same moment, in front, ifiank, and rear. The 
battle was long and hlnody. The details of these 
horrid scenea of carnage are sickening. The 
ihotitfl of oniwt 5 the shriek of agony ; the muti- 
lated and the mangled forms of the young and 
noble, trampled beneath the iron hoofs of 
rushing squadrons ; tho wounded crushed into 
the mire, with their bones ground to powder as 
the wheels of iwuderous artillery were dragged 
merddessly over them } and the wailing echo of 
widows and orphans in tlmir distant homea, 
render these battlefields revolting to humanity. 
At length the Austrians were broken and com- 
pletely routed. They fled In dismay, leaving 
three thousand dead arid wounded upon the field, 
and their caaaon and coloupi m poiwession of the 
French. This wti the first battle In which Na- 
poleon had the supreme oammand; the first 
victory In which tbt honour redounded to him- 
self. ** My title of nobility said ho afterwards, 
proudly, to the Emperor of Amtri% ** dates firom 
the haw of Montenotte.** 

The Auitrhiftt led ha one dtosotiofl to Dego, 
to BQ'i# oomtog to thehr aid, and 

to imtodt MdAo I tote laid ali to * in 
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another direction to_ Millesimo, to cover tl«)i 
own capital of Turin, Thus the iwo armies 
were separated as Napoleon desired. Th^ inde- 
fatigable general, allowing his exhausU 1 and 
bleeding army but a few hours of repose, and 
himself not one, resolved, while his troops were 
flushed with victory, and the enemy were de 
pressed by defeat and loss,, to attack both ann'e* 
at once. The 13th and the 14th of April weia 
passed in one incessant conflict. The Austrians 
and Sardinians, intrenching themselves in strong 
fortresses and upon craggy hiU-sidea, and every 
horn receiving reinforcements pressing on to 
their aid, cast showers of stones and rolled heavy 
rocks upon their assailants, sweeping away whole 
companies at a time. Napoleon was everywhere, 
shanng the toil, meurring the danger, and in- 
spiring his men with his own euhusiastic ardour 
and courage. In both battles the French were 
entirely victorious. At Dego, the Austrians 
were compelled to abandon their artillery and 
baggage, and escape as they could over the 
mountains, leaving three thousand prisoners in 
the hands of the conqueror. At Millesimo, 
fifteen hundred Sardinians were compelled to 
surrender. Thus, like a thunderbolt, Napoleon 
opened the campaign. In three days, three 
desperate battles had been fought and three 
decisive victories gained. 

Still Napoleon’s situation was perilous in the 
extreme. He was surrounded by forces vastl} 
superior to his own, crowding down upon him 
The Austrians were amazed at his audacity. 
They deemed it the paroxysm of a madman, 
who throws himself single-handed into the midst 
of an armed host. His destruction was sure, 
unless, by almost supernatural rapidity of march- 
ing, he could prevent the concentration of these 
forces, and bring superior numbers to attack and 
destroy tho detached portions. A day of inac- 
tion, an hour of hesitation, might have been 
fatal It was in the battle at Dego that Napo- 
leon was first particularly struck with the 
gallantry of a young officer named Lannes. In 
nothing was the genius of this extraordinary 
man more manifest than in the almost intuitive 
penetration with which he discovered character. 
Lannes became subsequently Duke of Monte 
bello, and one of the marshals of the Empire.** 

In Ihe midst of these marches and counter 
marches, and these incessant battles, there had 
been no opportunity to distribute regular ratioiii 
among the troops. The soldiers, destitute of 
everything, began to pillage. Napoleon, who 
was exceedingly anxious to win the good-will of 
the people of Italy, and to be welcomed by them 
as their deliverer from proud oppressors, pro- 
ceeded against the culprits with great leverity, 

Ui ♦* The education of Lannw had h«e»t»uch neglected, 
but hla miad rtm to the level of his courage. He became 
» giant. He adored me m Ms protector, hia superior 
being, hit proviwence. In the taj^tuoslty of histempeii 
be sometttaes allowed hasty expressions agsMst me te 
escape hli lips, hut he would probably have broken the 
head of any one who bad Joined him In hU remarka 
When he dfed-hehad been In flAy-four pitched bctid<i%aal 
ttm bitti^tr«aoomb«tte£ Affereiic * 
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mi Iinm«<3latety re eit8.t4i»1ie6i tlit moit rigid 
diioipline in the army. 

He had now advanced to the anmrait of Mount | 
Zemolo. From that emimmce the trotips lo(»h*'d 
down npOR the lovely plaint of Italy, opening ' 
like ft diorama beneath them. Tin: p(;»‘tio sen- 1 
siHiiftes of Hapokon were deeply moved by the I 
mi^eBtio fspectacle. Oodiurds and vhuijartk, an<l ; 
fervde fields and peatM-Xul villages, lay ‘ pread out, 
a scene of enchantment in the extendt'd valley, I 
Mi^estic rivers, refl* cting the rays of the mm 
like ribbons of silver, meandered throngh ' 
meadow and forest, encircling tiio veidaiit hill- 
sides, and bathing the Htreets of opulent citks. 
fn tlie distance, stnpendons mnnntains, hoary 1 
with eternal ice and snow, bourn ded and ftcwncd 
to embrace in prote^-ting anm this land of 
promise. Napoleon, sitting upon his IiHrsc, 
gMted for some tinu- in silent and tb, ‘lighted 
tdmiratioii upon the Si‘ene, “ liunn'.hah” he 
“forced the Alps; but we have 
I them.'* 

There waa, however, not a moment to be lost 
in rest or reverie, h'rom every direction the 
Austrians and Sardinians wen* hurrying to thdr 
appointed rendezvems, to cemhino «ud d.cstroy 
the andaeions band which had so «d‘i» nly and 
fatally plunged into their mid.fst. The French 
troops rushed down the declivities of the moun- 
tains, and, croaking the Tanam, rejoio.d with | 
trambling as they found th-insdves is the, 
sunny plains of Italy, Despatching Angercau to 
pursue the Austrian army, now ♦dlVvtuRliy fopa- : 
rated from their alKcs, Napnhn-n, aith mde- 
fatigable perseverance, ptirsucd th« Fardiniiins in 
their Sight towards Turin. Hu came tip with 
them on the 18th at Ceva, whore they bad , 
intrenched themselves, eight thmisar d strong, i 

He imniodiatcly attacked them their in- ; 
twnchments, and during the remainder of the j 
day the aangumarv battle raged wit boat any ‘ 
decirive rescut The fiitsh and the roar of^ 
artillery and of musketry did not cewe till the j 
dflurkness nadered it hniwMbk to d'Htirtgnkh 
friend from foe. The French slept uptm thor 
arms, readv to reitnme the conihat in tho earli-'st ; 
dawn of the mondng. In tin; night the f^ar- j 
iiniant fled, and agiiin took a sirnng position 
behind the deep wad foaming torrent of the 
CftTKUglia. On the evening of t!»« ensuing day ' 
Kapokoa again overtmtk thorn. A siurle 
brigade croswd the rapid torrent Tim Far* ^ 
dinmas were so strongly p.Mtcd that It seemed > 
Imp«»ib!i that tliev could be dislt«lge4 l^rm * 
ditachmeitti were oMtaning to ndufoK'e thvm. j 
The Attstritns w«r® awumukling in gnat 
itrenirth la Napoleon's nmr, and, aotwitli‘*t»ii4- 
bg all these brilliant victorioi, Che situatfoit of 
Ihe Frincli vm periloni In the «xtr**aie, A 
conndl of wsyr wa# held la the night, and it wa* 
leciddiy fegwrtllMi of the eatrenif ealmuition of 
ti&e troops, to make an wiault upon the bridge 
m MOti a» the morning should dawn. Before 
iM fom ti the morning, the French, hi 
tMlde mmy, w#r« moviiig down upon the bridge, 


dinians, in ft panic, had again fifd during 
Ji‘ght, and Nupukun, rejuidng at his good 
foriune, prsRfti fhe bri-1g<‘ miuhftfrackd. The 
vk'tor onward in the 

pursuit, and before niglttali p-gain cvertook 
hiH higifivo foi'R, who had im.fiirhwl them* 
Rclus upon sfunt) almost iimccrwlbk hills near 
Moudiivi. 

The Frvivh uiimviliatcl^ to the 

Tin* iinianR fought wiih 
tion, bat the gi'uius ctf K»p.»h’f>n friumpi.cd*, and 
again the FaniiautiiH H.d, fonuug two thousand 
tfsfn, eight rantK'ji, mA rh-ven Htuwdurdft in the 
handi of the coj im ror, and uiio dead 

upon the Ibml. KupolcAn pur^ti* <! the fugitivei 
to ChriH’-co, uisd bmk po .'t'H-jMii of tlu' place. 
Hr wuR now within twiuty mifo** of Turin, the 
ciipitid rtf thr kingtlMin of Farmnift. All was 
ci)niinrttinu jn tlio lurtioprilhi. 'rhi-re were thou- 
Rutjtk there w‘ho hud ini!«'ihcd the revolutionary 
sp.rlt, who w‘,re ready to wvh'^'inc Knpokon as 
tfo ir (h-liverer, and to iiiiplon* lam to aid them 
in the diluent of a rcpuldic. I'he king 
h! d the nobi'.M wt re in coiiRtvniation. The 
and Au tikia mini? ten inwated the 
kmg to adh-re to the allinnce, ahatidon hit 
ciipitnl, and confimje the conilict. They fti*iured 
hint that the rwh and youthful victor was 
ru'ihing into tilirc oltics from whkti he could by 
80 p» ‘'rihility njstijt.tio himndf. But he, twin- 
idiiig for hk thruuc awl hk crown, helktiug k 
to b‘* impoedhk to re^lT so riipiil » contpieror, 
and fearing that Kapolcon, irritated by a pro- 
tracted couliiil, w»*u!»l proflium polillini Hfo'rty 
to the pfttpk mid rrvidntinuke the kingdom, 
dfi rndiicd tv throw hliiwi-ll inh* ilw aiaw of the 
French, &nd to ntfiod to the tmiguauimlty of 
the foe whoM riglita he had so wnpar<lonftbly 
i*#ftikd. By all human rules ho dei: rved the 
severest puuidiment. He had united with two 
|TOwerf«l Jifttiona, Kugiaud and Austria, to chat- 
tm the Fwncii for preferring a riptibHc to ft 
nmnarchy, md had tent an invading army to 
bombard the cUk* of Fraiire, tndi iittligato tlie 
Hvyaliito to rise In civil ww against the wtA* 
Midi«tl gnvcmrtitmi of the? lUiuritry. 

Il was with lively that Kif#oliOii 

rccfivid the advances nf ihv Sarditmu king, far 
h« WHS fu!lv aware of the peril la which ha was 
placed. The allied annies were still far mort 
numurotts t!*ftn lai own. He had iiekhw heavy 
b:t!tcring citmon nor siege equipugii to reduf# 
Turin ftud the other lm|wtoul h>rw*“»HSP of th# 
kingdtim. Hi ww far from home, cowlil iipws 
na inmiediftti wiaforccmrnti fiWH Fnmre, and 
hit little trait wm lil««llj la dettltinioa imd 
rags. The Ailiis, o» the foairtry, wtre la ili« 
eiyoymoat of ftbimdino®. Thtj could evwy ci»y 
tugmeat their strength, uid ihiir rewarM wm 
ftpi^eailv laexhttirtlljlt 

** The King of Saffliiil< i»|i Ntpoliflu, •* h*l 
•liB ft jmin ammbtr of ftirtrMM left; wi, ia 
sail# or tb« ttefewi^i which h«d bi«o ploidl 
uie illghtoil olMHk, om <mf ifo# d forto»«, worm 
hftte Rwlciii ftwytMag/ Htadwa, hoWftVi«, 
’iswiyrds tl nf Ai!* Imiift mmI if 
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treat with Mm, aestimed a very confident and 
imperious tone. He demanded, as a preliminary 
to any armistice, that the important fortresses of 
Coni, Tortona. and Alexandria—*' the keys of 
the Alps"— should be surrendered to him. The 
commissioners hesitated to comply with these 
requisitions, which would place Sa?^mia entirely 
at his mercy, and proposed some modifica- 
tions. 

** Your ideas are absurd,” exclaimed Napoleon, 
sternly; “it is for me to state conditions, 
listen to the laws which I impose upon you in 
the name of the government of my country, and 
obey, or to-morrow my batteries are erected, and 
Turin is in flames.*' The commissioners were 
overawed, and a treaty was immediately con- 
cluded, by which the Kmg of Sardinia abandoned 
the alliance, surrendered the three fortresses, 
with all their artillery and military stores, to 
Napoleon, sent an ambassador to Paris to con- 
clude a definitive peace, left the victors in pos- 
session of all the places they had already taken, 
disbanded the militia and dispersed the regular 
troops, and allowed the French free use of the 
military roads to carry on the war with Austria. 
Napoleon then issued to his soldiers the following 
soul-stirring proclamation 

“ Soldiers i you have gained in fifteen days six 
victories, taken one-and-twenty standards, fifty- 
five pieces of cannon, many strong places, and 
have conquered the richest part of Piedmont. 
You have made fifteen thousand prisoners, and 
killed or wounded ten thousand men. Hitherto 
you have fought on sterile rocks, Illustrious, 
indeed, by your courage, but of no avail Now 
you rival by your services the armies of Holland 
and of the Rhine, You were utterly destitute; 
you have supplied all your wants. You have 
gained battles without cannon; passed rivers 
without bridges; made forced marches without 
shoes; bjvftuaoked without bread. The phalanxes 
of the republic, the soldiers of liberty, were alone 
capable of such services. But, soldiers! you 
have accomplished nothing while anything re- 
mains to be done. Neither Turin nor Milan is 
in your hands. I am told that there are some 
among you whoae courage is failing, who wish to 
return to the summits of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines. No! I cannot believe It The conquerors 
of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dego, of Mon- 
d&vif. bum to carry still further the glories of the 
French name. But, ere I lead you to conquest, 
there Is on® condition you must promise to 
fulfill that is, to protect the people whom you 
Kberate, and to repress all acts of lawless violence. 
[Without this, you would not be the deliverers, 
but the scourge of nations. Invested with the 
i&ational authority, strong in justice and law, I 
shall not hesitate to enforoe the requisitions of 
hnmani^ tad of honour. I will not suffer rob- 
bers to fully yow laurek Pillagers shall bo 
iiot withoit maroy. 

«PiopI« of Italyl The IVench aw:^ ad- 
mucos l» Iweak your chaks. The french 
ffopk WM the frmdi of il nidim In them 


yon may confide. Your property, your r?HgioH, 
your customs shall be respected. We will oniy 
make war as generous foes. Our sole quarrel is 
with the tyrants who enslave you 


CHAPTER V 

PUK8UIT OP THE AUSTEIANIS. 

Strong temptation of Napoleor— His wisliei for Italy- 
Sensation m Paris— Eeraeir 'trance of Josephine- Con 
ditions with the Duke of Parma— Napoleon out- 
generals Beaulieu— The Bridge of Lodi— Its ta nble 
passage— Entrance into Milan— Support of tlie army 
— The coin jer— Letter to Orlani— Appointment ol 
Kellermaja— Insurrection at Milan— Banasco— Pavia 
—The Venetian bribe— Lofty ambition— Origm ef the 
Imperial Guard— Terms with the Pope, 

A LAEGB majority of Napoleon’s soldiers mi 
officers severely condemned any treaty of peace 
with a monarchical government, and were clamor- 
ous for the dethronement of the King of Sardinia 
and the estabEshment of a republic. The people 
thronged Napoleon with the intreaty that he 
would lend, them Mb countenance that they 
might <5volutionize the kingdom. They urged 
thi^'i, t'y the ban^shmfii^ of the king and the 
'fobles, they co esn&ohah a free government, 
wMch Mhc-k tfc, tit naturjsl and efficient ally of 
rep'»hUifcu li *nou. He had but to say the wordi 
and tuc worx was done. The temptation tcl 
utter that word mn* t have hem very strong. I*' 
required no comr.tn political foresight to nerve 
Napoleon to r fijt that temptation. " , 

But he had a great horror of anarchy. | 
had seen enough of the working of Jacobitj 
raiBrule in the bleod-delugen streets of Paris, 
lie did not believe that the benighted peasantsl 
of Italy possessed either the inteJligence or tha 
moral principle essential to the support of a well 
organized icpublic. 

Consequently, notwithstanding the known 
wishes of the Directory, the commands of th» 
army, and the intreaties jf the populace, with 
heroic firmness he refused to allow the overthrow 
of the estabUshed goverumejit. He diverted the 
attention of his soldiers from the subject by 
plunpppg them into still more arduous enterprises, 
and loading them to yet more brilliant victories. 

Napoleon had no desire to see the Reign of 
Terror re-enacted in the cities of Italy.^ He was 
in favour of reform, not of revolution. The 
kings and the nobles had monopoBzed wealth 
and honour, and nearly all the most predous 
privileges of life. The people were merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Napoleon 
wished to break down this monopoly, and t4 
emancipate the masses from the servitude of ages. 
He would do this, however, not by the sudden 
upheaving of thrones and the transfer of powei 
to unenlightened and inexperienced democracy; 
but by surrounding the thrones with repubhean 
institution*, and conferring upon all people « 
strong and weH-organixed government, with 
oonsututional Eberty. Eloquently he says, “It 
would be • magninoent field for speonlation te 
dfrimite irhat would hate been the desriniettil 
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»*I4 if HBpoiiifelf,” add <m@, “ that any men 
san foroe tiieir way acrose that narrow bridge, in 
the face of each an anniMlating storm of bdls aa 
most be encountered." ** How i impossible J" 
jxclaimed Napoleon; ‘Hhatword is not French."' 
Fbe self-reliant mind of the young conqueror was 
seldom moved by the opiiiion of others, llegard- 
ess of the disapproval of his generals, he &• mm- 
3 led six thousand picked troops, aiid addr('8‘'iug 
hem in tliose marked tones of martial eloquence 
sminently at Ms command, so effectually roused 
heir pride and enthusiasm that tlmy were 
jlamorooa to be led to the assault. He unfolnod 
K) them fully the peril which attended the eiitcr- 
arise, and animated tlicm by refore!**’© to the 
sorreaponding glory which would attcml the 
ichievement. lie knew that thousands niu<tt 
wish. But placing only a slight value uprm hi** 
jwn life, he regarded as little the live*, of otlnTs, 
ind deemed the object to be gained worthy of the 
arrible price which was to be paid, Thera pro- 
bably was not another man in either of those 
armies who would have ventured upon the ro- 
yponsibOity of an enterprise apparently so despe- 
rate. 

Secretly des|vatching a large body of cavalry 
to cross the river at a very difficult ford, about 
three miles above the town, which by some 
incouoeiTable oversight the Austrians had neg- 
lected to protect, he ordered them to oome down 
the river and make the most dosperate charge 
upon the rear of the enemy. At the same timo, 
he formed bis troops into a line, iinrier the 
shelter of one of the streets nearest the point of 
attack. It was the evening of the 10th of May. 
The sun was just sinking behind the Tyrolean 
bills, enveloping in soft twilight the scene of 
rural psace and beauty, and of man's depravity. 
Not a breath of air rippled the smooth surface ! 
of the water, or agitated the bursting foliage of 
the early spring. 

The moment that Napoleon perceived, by the 
commotion among the Austrians, that the cavalry 
had effected the passage of the river, he ordered 
ttie trumpets to sound the charge. The line 
wheeled instantly into a dense and solid column, 
crowding tlio street with its impenetrable ma?5s. 
Emerging from the shelter upon the full run, 
while ' rending the air with their enthusiastic 
shouts, they rushed upon the bridge. They were 
met by a murderous discharge of every nfHsilc 
of destraetion, sweeping the stnicturo like a 
whirlwind. The whole head of tiie column wm 
immediately cut down like grass before the 
scythe, ana the progress of those in the rear 
m encumbered by piles of the dead. Still the 
ooton pressed on, heedless of the terrific storm 
of iron and of lead, until it had forced its way 
into the middle of the bridge. Here it ho.dfatc't 
wavered, and was oa tlie point of retreating 
before volcanic bursts of ftre too terrible for 
morUi man to endure, when Napoleon, sewing a 
standard, and followed by Lannes, Massena, and 
Berthiw, plimged throttgh the douds of smoke 
irihich BOW enveloped the bridge in almost mld- 
dariuMt, pluoed hlmtelf at^he tiMd oftihe 


troope, and shouted, “ Folow yow general T 
The bleeding, mangbd column, animited l») this 
example, rnahed with their bayonftts ufion the 
Austrian guniien. At the same moment, tlie 
French CMdry came d»«ihit!g upon the bitteriei 
in the rear, and tim britlgo was ciifricd. Tbt 
French aimy now poured Avrms the niunrow 
passage like a torrent, and tirffiouclicd upon the 
plum. SfiU the battln raged with tinmitigatmi 
fury. The AjitjtriaiiS hurle.l uptm 

the French with the eiuTgy of iicipair. But the 
troops of Nawleoa, iutoxioated with their wiiM- 
ing achieveiuf'iit, *-01 nil at defbun-ti, and 

8'*f’4nt'd regarJIcw fit ! u'.h'H and of uludls as if 
they had been laowhalb in the hand* of chil- 
dren. 

In tlie midst of tho thunders of the tcrrlfio 
cannonade, a particular liattcry was producing 
terrible havoc among the ranks of the Frenclu 
Rep 'uti'd attempts had been nmdo to itorm it, 
hut in vain. An officer rode up to Xnpf»hM<a in 
the midst of the ct*iifu‘«ion and hifrrnr of tli« 
battle, and reprepputed tho impitanre of making 
aitnthor effi>rt to sileuct tlw de^ruciive battery, 
a Yf>j,y laid Ndpoleon, who was fond of 

spet»king as well as ac ling the lublimp, ** let it 
he pilcnced tlien.’^ Turning to a body of dra- 
j goons ztear by, he exdaimod, “Follow your 
general." As gaily as if it were the pastime of 
a hftliday, the rlrag»w»ns followed their leader lo 
the impetuous ebartf'*, thrmigb showers of grape- 
shot, dealing mutibttinu and dmth Into thtlr 
ranks. The Austrian gnunen w<'r« initantly 
sabred, and their guns turned upon the foe. 

I.4mn«s was the first to cross the bridge, and 
Napoleon the second, Lannw, in zittor r#a'kie#i- 
nose and flwperatlon, spurred bis maddened 
horse into the very midil of the An*iirian ranks, 
and grasped a banner. At that moment hli 
horse fell dead beneath him, and half a fioren 
swords glitterml above hi t head. With herewlean 
strength and agility, hn exlricated Idmwif from 
Mi fallen stec«h leaped npm the Imru# of m 
Austrian offieer behind tlis rifltr, plunged his 
sword tlirmigh the b^niy of the officer, and 
hurled him from his iSildfe ; liking his i«at, hi 
hnight his way back to ids fulhjwcri, having 
slain in the mrih six of the Anslriwii urilh tils 
own band. This deed dimonkc ftnwgjr wai 
performed nndisr the ey# of and 6# 

promoted Lannw on tiui spot 

'The Anstrians now retreated, teiflng iwai 
thousand pri-'oticrs and iwimly pi^M t»f citmois 
la the hands of the victom, and two thfintiuni 
live hundred moo and hm hwidred hows ii««4 
upon the plain. The Frrncli probably la 
dead tad watmded, about th# wme niiiiito’fi 
tlmngh Kapobmn, in his rtpon ul the baffH 
ackaowlmlged ilie h»» of Iml four hundred. Tlii 
Austrian* cldiwl that ll» IVtnch tlte flo* 
tojy at the expent® of foar ilicttitad wen. Il 
was, of wmrse, the |»licy of tht wiiqwepor to 
have k undwitood. that hli troop wen tl» 
executors, ool the victims of altughter. “ At 
ftthe syi a buHidia," li» bdcoae a proverb. The 
aecMeity of fel*«l»od aid 
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p»on, in ill fc!h«lif taria^ forns, is one of the Aa the carriages of the dncal pair imd thoee 
fmaJiwt of tilie iuimmerable imuioralitie® atten* of their retinue passed sadly through the streets 
iaat upon war. From time immemorial, it haa of the metropolis, the people looked on in silen<«j, 
been declared that ilui weaponi of deception and uttering not a word of sympathy or of insu t; 
ef fourago are equally allowable to the soldier j but the moment they had departed, republican 
^ An mriui, an quis S hmte rfquirat'^ If zeal burst forth unrestrained. The tricoioured 
an enemy can be deceived i>y a fidse bulletin, cockade seemed suddenly to have fallen as by 
there are few gcnmals m coMcienrions as to magic, upon the huts and caps of the muititudo, 
reject the sfranifptm. Naptilcun certainly never and the great mass of the people prepared to 
hcHitated to avail liimsclf of any of those arti- greet the French Republicans with every demon- 
fices which in war are cousidcrod Imnonrablo, stration of Joy. A placard was put upon the 
to Ktnid dismay into the hearts of his foes, palace-— “ This house to let ; for the keys, apply 
TrutlifulncH# is not one of tho virtues which to the French Commissioner.*’ 
thrives in a caiiip. On tho 15th of May, just one month after the 

“ It wa^ a strange sight, ” says a French vote- opening of the campaign at Montenotte, Napo- 
ran wlio was present at the buttle, to see leon entered Miltm in triumph. He was wel- 
Napoleon that ifay, on foot on tho bridge, under corned by the great majority of the inhabitants 
im fire, and mixed up with our as a deliverer. The patriots, from all parts of 

tall grenadiers. He looked like a little boy.” Italy, crowded to the capitsd, sanguine in the 
**Thi8 boardlcHS youth,” said an Austrian gone- hope that Napoleon woild secure their indepon- 
fid indignantly, ought to have been beaten dence, and confer upon them a republican go- 
ow and over again ; for who over saw such vemmont, in friendly alliance with France. A 
tactics t The blockhead knows nothing of tho numerous militia was immediately organized, 
rules of war. To-day he is in our rear, to- called the National Guard, and dressed in three 
morrow on our flunk, and the next day again in colours, blue, red, and white, in honour of the 
our front .Such gross violations of the esta- tricolourod flag. A triumphal arch was erected 
blishod principles of war arc in.sufh*rahle.” in homage of the conqueror. The whole popu- 
Wheu Napoleon was in exile at St. Helena, lutionof the city marched out to bid him wel- 
•ome one read an arcmint of the buttle of Lodi, come; flowers were scattered in his path; 
in which it was stated that NuV'>h>on displayed huUoa thronged the windows as he passed, and 
preat couriigo in ladug the flr^t to cross the greeted him with smiles and fluttering handker- 
widgo, and tiiat Latmes passt d it aftci liim, eiiiiTs, and with a shower of bouquets rained 
** Before me! before imsr* exclaimed Niijtoh'ou, down at his feet. Amid all the pomp of martial 
earnc»tly. “ Lunnes passed first, and i wily music and waving banners, the ringing of bells, 
followed him, It is »ftct:..:iary to correct that j the thunders of saluting artillery, and the accls- 
«mir upon tlm spot” The correction wm made mations of an immense concourse of spectators, 

I in the margin. This victory prorluccd a very Napoleon took possession of the palace from 
extraordinary effect upon the whole French whence the duke had fled, 
army, and insninsd the soldivini with unbounded “ If yon desire liberty,’’ said the victor to the 
confidence in their young leader. * ^ Milanese, “you must doKorve it by assisting to 

Soino of the veterans of tho army, imrao- emancipate Italy for ever from Austria.” The 
diitidy after the Imttk, mot together and jo- wealthy and avaricious Duke of Modena, whose 
oomsly promoted their general, who had so i states bordered upon those of Parma, despatched 
distinguished himself by his bravery, and who envoys to sue for peace. Napoleon granted him 
wa# » jnvoiiik hi Ids appcarwiffl, to the rank of ' un armistice, upon the payment of two milhons 
c«jr|wra!, When Ka|H<lfan next appeared upon! of dollars, twenty of his choicest pictures, wd 
the field, he was greeted with unthuKiastic ] an abundant supply of horses and provisioaa. 
ihoMis by thi whole imny, “ Long live our little When in treaty with the Duke of Modena, the 
oorportl I'* Ever after this he was liie pJirfcct commifisary of the French army came to Napo- 
id J of III# and never hiit, even in the j h^on, and said, “ The brother of the duke is here 

digtdtv of ronsu! and Emperor, tins honorary j with eight hundred thousand doBars in gold, 
and afwctioiutie nickname. “ Nhdthcr tho quell- j contidnod in four chests. lU comes, in the name 
lug of Go* laid Kapokun, “ nor tlie 1 of tho duke, to beg you to accept them, and 1 1- 

f ktwy of Mouwiwttf, induced me to think my- . wlvise you to do so. The money belongs to you. 
♦elf a itipvrifir cimraetcr. It was not till after Take it without scruple. A woportioaate dimi- 
llii qfth§ Brfdye that tlie imtlon will be made in the duke’s contribution, 

Mia *liol stfiKiii my mind that I might become a | and he will bo vary gkd to have obtained a 

dtciiivf actor h tl» polkicsl irena. Then protector.** I thank you,” replied Napoleon 

wsi, for thi Sril time, llw spark « great cooUy; “I shidl not, for that sum, tlaoe myself 

” i» th« power of the Duke of Modena.*' The 

Lombardy wm now at the m«y of Napoleon, whole ooniributlou went iato the armj chest, 
lad the diawmfitfd Aoiitr!iii» fled iisto tbe Tyred. Haakon lifesing to rewIve for Mms^ a il»|k 
1%i Awhdttki FtrllBiad and hit duchwa, with douax. , , * , 

teen b Mr wm, shindoned to be conqueror Hapcim now Imed auoM of iitoie iqml* 
Mr bttitbfy Mtai d Mllia, and icwitbt sMug fMcndamtlim^ whbb i«ied «ch «- 
iMita MmJ.. tkrnmm mmm, hb onm tcooiiy asod wliyk it 
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»derabl« matter, and sboald be made by divisions 
in echelon, ready at any moment to wheel about 
and face the Austrians. To perform it with 
taooess. both armies must be under one general. 
I have hitherto conducted the campaign without 
consulting any one. The result would have 
been very different if I had been obliged to re- 
concile my views with those of another. If, 
you impose upon me embarrassments of varions 
kinds; if I must refer all my steps to the com- 
missaries of government; if they are authorized 
to change my movements, to send away my 
troops, expect no further success. If you weaken 
your resources by dividing your forces, if you 
disturb in Italy the unity of military thought, 

I say it with grief, you will lose the finest oppor- 
tunity that ever occurred of giving laws to that 
fine peninsula. In the present posture of the 
affairs of the repuhUo, it is indispensable that 
you possess a general who enjoys your confi- 
dence. If I do not do 80 , 1 shall not complain. 
Every one has his own method of carrying on 
war. Kellerman has more experience, and may 
do it better than I. Together we should do 
nothing but mischief. Your decision on this 
matter is of more importance than the fifteen 
thousand men the Emperor of Austria has sent 
to Beanlieu.” 

On the 22nd of May, Napoleon left Milan in 
pursuit of the Austrians. Beaulieu, in his 
retreat to the mountains of the Tyrol, had 
thrown fifteen thousand men into the almost 
impregnable fortress of Mantua, to arrest the 
progress of the conqueror. He knew that 
Napoleon could not follow him, leaving snch a 
fortress in the possession of his enemies in his 
rear. Austria was raising powerful reinforce- 
ments, and the defeated general intended soon to 
return with overwhelming numbers and crush 
his foe. Napoleon had hardly advanced one 
day’s march from Milan when a formidable insur- 
rection broke out. The priests, incited by the 
Pope, had roused the peasants, who were very 
much under their influence, to rise and exter- 
minate the French. They appealed to Ml the 
motives of fanaticism which the Papal Church 
has so effectually at its command to rouse their 
military ardour. They assured the ignorant pea- 
sants that Austria was pouring down an over- 
whelming army upon the invader; that all 
Italy was simultaneously rising in arms ; that 
England, with her powerful fleet, was landing 
troops innumerable upon the coasts of Sardinia; 
that Cod, and all his angels, were looking down 
from the windows of lieaven to admire the 
heroism of the falthftfl in ridding the earth of 
the enemies of the true religion ; and that the 
destruction of Napoleon was sure. The enthu- 
siasm spread from hamlet to hamlet like a con- 
flagration. The friends of republicanism were, 
for the most part, in the cities. The peasantry 
were generally steongly attached to the Church, 
and looked up with reverence to the nobles. The 
tocsin was sounded in every village. In a day, 
thirty thousand peasants, roused to phrensy, 
^ thfir WBMk Tht danger was umniaent 


Napoleon felt that not an hour was to be lost 
He took with him twelve hundred men and six 
pieces of cannon, and instantly turned upon his 
track. He soon oame np with eight hundred of 
the insurgents, who were intrenching themselves 
in the small v^age of Banasoo. There was no 
parleying. There was no hesitation. The ear 
was closed to all the appeals of mercy. The 
veteran troops, iunred to their work, rushed with 
bayonet and sabre upon the unwarlike Italians, 
and in a few moments hewed the peasants to 
pieces. The women and children fled in every 
direction, carrying the tidings of the dreadful 
massacre, . The torch was applied to the town, 
and the dense volumes of smoke, ascending into 
the serene and cloudless skies from this altar o’ 
vengeance, proclaimed, far and wide over the 
plains of Italy, how dreadful a thing it was to 
incur the wrath of the conqueror. 

Napoleon and his troops, their swords still 
dripping in bloed, tarried not, but, moving on 
with the sweep of a whirlwind, came to the 
gates of Pavia. This city had become the head- 
quarters of the insurgents. It contained thirty 
thousand inhabitants. Napoleon had left there 
a garrison of three hundred men. The insur- 
gents, eight thousand strong, had thrown them- 
selves into the place, and, strengthened by all 
of the monarchical party, prepared for a des- 
perate resistance. Napoleon sent the Archbishop 
of Milan with a flag of truce, offering pardon 
to all who would lay down their arms. 

“May the terrible example of Banasco,’* said 
he, “ open your eyes. Its fate shall be that of 
every town which persists in revolt.” 

“While Pavia has walls,” the insurgents 
bravely replied, “ we will not surrender.” 

Napoleon rejoined in the instantaneous thun- 
ders of his artillery. He swept the ramparts 
with grape-shot, while the soldiers, with their 
hatchets, hewed down the gates. 

They rushed like an inundation into the city. 
The peasants fought with desperation from the 
windows and roofs of the houses, hurling down 
upon the French every missile of destruction. 
The sanguinary conflict soon terminated in 
favour of the disciplined valour^® die assailants. 
The wretched peasants weiv pursued into the 
plain, and cut down without mercy. The ma- 
gistrates of the city were shot, the city itseB 
given up to pillage. 

“ The order,” said Napolepn to the inhabitants, 
“to lay the city in ashes was just leaving my 
lips, when the garrison of the castle arrived, and 
hastened, with cries of joy, to embrace their de- 
liverers. Their names were called over, and 
none found missing. If the blood of a single 
Frenchman had been shed, my determination 
was to erect a column on the ruins of Pavia, 
bearing this inscription, ‘Jffere stood the cUy o) 
Pavia!’** He was extremely indignant with 
the garrison for allowing themselves to be made 
prisoners. “ Cowards f he exclaimed, “ I in- 
trusted you with a post essential to the safety of 
an army, and you have abandoned it to a mob of 
wretched peasants^ without olffering the Isastre •* 
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iiftHiMse.’’ He Mvered the oaptma over to « 
cotmoil of war, aad he was shot. 

This terrihle example crashed the insurrec- 
tion over the whole of Lombardy. Snch are 
the inevitable and essential horrors of war. 
jJTapoieon had no love for cruelty. But in snch 
dreadful scenes he claimed to be acting upon 
the same principle which infiuences the phy- 
sician to out, mA an unflinching hand, through 
nerves and tendons, for the humane design of 
saving life. 

This bloody vengeance was deemed necessary 
for the salvation of Napoleon’s army. He was 
about to pursue the Austrians far away into the 
mountains of the Tyrol, and it was necessary to 
his success that, by a terrihle example, he should 
teach those whom he had left behind that they 
could not rise npon hhn with impunity. War 
is necessarily a system of cruelty and of blood. 
Napoleon was an energetic warrior. “ A man of 
refined sensibilities,*’ says the Duke of Welling- 
ton, “has no right to meddle with the profession 
of a soldier." ** Pavia,” said Napoleon, “is the 
©nly place I ever gave up to pillage. I promised 
that the soldiers should have it at their mercy 
for twenty-four hours ; hut, after three hours, I 
could bear sucb scenes of outrage no longer, and 
put an end to them. Policy and morality are 
equally opposed to the system. Nothing is so 
certain to disorganize and completely rain an 
army.” 

It is wonderfully characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary man that, in the midst of these terrible 
scenes, and pressed by such urgent haste, he 
could have found time and the disposition to 
visit a literary institution. When the whole 
city of Pavia was in oonsteruation, he entered 
the celebrated university, accompanied by his 
splendid military suite. With the utmost ce- 
lerity, he moved from class to class, asking 
questions with such rapidity that the professors 
could hardly find time or breath to answer him. 
“What class is this?” he inquired, as he entered 
the first recitation-room. “ The class of meta- 
physics,” was the reply. Napoleon, who had 
but little respect for the uncertain deductions of 
mental philosophy, exclaimed, very emphatically, 
“ Bah !” and took a pinch of snuff. Turning to 
one of the pupils, he inquired, “ What is the dif- 
ference between sleep and death?” The em- 
barrassed pupil turned to the professor for assist- 
ance. Tne professor plunged into a learned 
disquisition upon death The uucourteous ex- 
aminer left him in the midst of his sentence and 
hastened to another room. “ What class is this 
he said. “The mathemarical class,” he wm 
answered. It was his favourite science. His 
eye sparkled with pleasure, and, seizing a 
hook from one of the pupils, he hastily turned 
over the leaves and gave him a very difficult 
problem to solve. He chanced to fall upon an 
eptoellent scholar, who did the work ve^ promptly 
and correctly. Napoleon glanced his eye over 
the work, and said, “ You are wrong.” The 
piapE m»k»d that he was right Napolfi<Hi 
the aiate and sal down to wofic the problem 


himseE In a moment be saw his own enroii 
and, returning the slate to the pupil, with iB- 
concealed chagrin, exclaimed, “Yes, yes! yo« 
are right.” He then proceeded to anoffier room, 
where he met the celebrated Volta, the “Newtoa 
of electricity,” Napoleon was delighted to see 
the distinguishedphOosopher, and ran and threw 
his arms around his neck, and begged him imme- 
diately to draw om his elm The president of 
the university, in a very eulogistio address to the 
young general, said, “Charles the Great laid the 
foundation of this university. May Napolecm the 
Great give it the completion of its ^lory.” 

Having quelled the insurrection m flames and 
blood, the only way in which, by any possibility, 
it could have Been quelled, Napoleon turned 
proudly again, with his little hand to encounter 
the whole power of the Austria! empire, now 
effectually aroused to crash him. 'ihe dominions 
of Venice contained three millions of souls. Its 
fleet ruled the Adriatic, and it could command 
an army of fifty thousand men. The Venetians, 
though unfriendly to France, preferred neutrality, 
Beaulieu had flea through their territories, leav- 
ing a garrison at Mantua. Napoieon pursued 
them. 

To the remonstrances of the Venetians, he 
replied: “Venice has either ^afforded refuge to 
the Austrians, in which case it is the enemy of 
France, or it was unable to prevent the Anstnans 
from invading its territory, and is, consequently, 
too weak to claim the right of neutrality.” The 
government deliberated in much perplexity 
wbether to throw themselves ^as allies into the 
arms of France or of Austria. They at last 
decided, E possible, to continue neutrsff They 
sent to Napoleon twelve hundred thousand 
dollars, as a bribe or present to secure his friend- 
ship. He derisively rejected it To some frimds, 
who urged the perfect propriety of his receiving 
the money, he replied: “If my oommissaiy 
should see me accept this money, who can tell 
to what lengths he might go?” The Venetian 
envoys retired from their mission deeply im- 
pressed with the genius of Napoleon. They had 
expected to find only a stern warrior. To then 
surprise, they met a statesman whose profound- 
ness of views, power of eloquence, exbmt of in- 
formation, and promptness of derision, excited 
both, their admiration and amazement. They 
were venerable men, accustomed to considera- 
tion and power. Yet the veterans were entirely 
overawed by his brilliant and commanding 
powers. “This extraordinara young maD,” 
they wrote to the senate, “will one day exM 
great influence over his country.” 

No man ever had more weto at Ms di^iosiil 
than Napoleon, or was more scrupulous as to 
the appropriation of any of it to himseE, Fw 
two years he maintained the army in Italy, 
calling upon the government for no supplies 
whatever. He sent more than two millMma rif 
dollars to Paris to releve the Directory from its 
embarrassments. WithoiitffieriiAtesIdiffico^ 
he might Imve accrazmkted mmio^ oif dAm 
tbr Ms own private feftone. Hit fritttit oi^ 




am to do B<^ aasttring hka that th« Directory, 
jealous of his fame and power, weald try to 
crush rather than to reward him. Bat he tarned 
a deaf ear to all such sug^^estioas, and returned 
to Paris from this most hiiiliant campaign com- 
paratively a poor man. 

He had clothed the aimies of France and 
replenished the impoverished treasury of the 
republic, and filled the Museum of Paris with 
paintings and statuary, li ut all was for France. 
He reserved neither money, nor painting, nor 
statue for himself. ** Every one,” said he after- 
[wards, “ has his relative ideas. I have a taste 
for founding, not for possessing My riches con- 
sist in glory and celebrity. The Simplon and 
the Louvre were, in the eyes of the people and 
of foreigners, more my property than any private 
domains could possibly have been.” This was 
surely a lofty and a noble ambition. 

Napoleon soon overtook the Austrians. He 
found a division of the army strongly intrenched 
upon the banks of the Mincio, determined to 
arrest his passage. Though the Austrians were 
some fifteen thousand strong, and though they 
had partially demolished the bridge, the march 
of Napoleon was retarded scarcely an hour. 
Napoleon was that day sick, suffering from a 
violent headache. Having crossed the river, 
and concerted all Ms plans for the pursuit of the 
flying enemy, he went into an old castle by the 
river's' side to try the effect of a foot-bath. He 
had but a small retinue with him, Ms troops 
being dis;^er8ed in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
had but just placed Ms feet in the warm water 
when he heard the loud clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
as a squadron of Austrian dragoons galloped into 
the court-yard. The sentinel at the door shouted, 
“ To arms ! to arms ! the Austrians t” Napoleon 
sprang from the bath, hastily drew on one boot, 
and, with the other in Ms hand, leaped from the 
widow, escaped through the back gate of the gar- 
den, mounted a horse, and galloped to Massena's 
division, who were cooking Hieir dinner at a little 
distance from the castle. The appearance of 
their commander-in-cMef among them in such a 
plight roused the soldiers from their camp-kettles, 
and they rushed in pursuit of the Austrians, who, 
m their turn, retreated. This personal risk in- 
duced Napoleon to establish a body-guard, to 
ooD'«i»t of five hundred veterans, of at least ten 
years’ service, who were ever to accompany 
him. This was the origin of that ImperiM 
Guard which, in the subsequent wars of Napo- 


men with whom to meet the eighty thousand 
wMch would compose the Austrian army when 
united. It would require, hovvever, at least a 
month before Wurmser could arrive at the gates 
of Mantua- Napoleon resolved to improve the 
moments of leisure in disarming his enemies in 
the south of Italy. 

The kingdom of Naples, situated at the 
southern extremity of the peninsula, is the 
most powerful state in Italy. A Bourbon prince, 
dissolute and effeminate, sat upon the throne. 
Its fleet had been actively allied with the English 
in the attack upon Toulon. Her troops were 
now associated with the Austrians iu the warfare 
against France. The King, seeing the Austrians, 
and Ms own troops united with them, driven 
from every part of Italy except the fortress of 
Mantua, was exceedingly alarmed, and sent to 
Napoleon imploring peace. Napoleon, not ceing 
able to march an army into hih territory to im- 
pose contributions, and yet being very anxious 
to detach from the alliance the army of sixty 
thousand men which Naples could bring into the 
field, granted an armistice upon terms so easy as 
to provoke the displeasure of tha Directory. But 
Napoleon was fully aware of the impending 
peril, and decided wisely. 

The Pope, now abandoned by Naples, was in 
consternation. He had anathematized republi- 
can France. He had preached a crusade against 
her, and had allowed her ambas&idor to be 
assassinated in the streets of Rome. He w'aa 
conscious that he deserved chastisement, and he 
had learned that the young conqueror, in hia 
cliastisings, inflicted very heavy blows. Napo- 
leon, taking with him but six thousand men, 
entered the States of the Pope. Tlie provinces 
subject to the Pope’s tempoial power contained 
a population of two and a half millions, most of 
whom were in a state of disgraceful barbarism. 
He had an inefficient army of four or five 
thousand men. His temporal power was nothing. 
It was Ms spiritual power alone which rendered 
the Pope formidable. 

The Pontiff immediately sent an ambassadoi 
to Bologna, to implore the clemency of the con- 
queror. Napoleon referred the Pope to the 
Directory in Paris for the terms of a permanent 
peace, granting Mm, however, an armistice, in 
consideration of which he exacted the surrendei 
of Aneona, Bologna, and Ferrara to a French 
garrison, the payment of four millions of dollars 
in silver and gold, and the contribution of one 


leon, obtained such a world-wide renown. hundred paintings or statues, and five hundred 

Napoleon soon encamped before the almost ancient manuscripts, for the Museum in Paris. 
Impregnable fortress of Mantua, About twenty The Pope, trembling in anticipation of the over- 
thousand men composed it« garrison. As it was throw of his temporal power, was delighted to 
impossible to surmount such formidable defences escape upon such easy terms. The most en- 
by a^sault, Napoleon was compelled to have re- lightened of the inhabitants of these degenerate 
course to the more tedious operations of a siege. I and wretchedly governed states welcomed the 
The Austrian government, dissatisfied with French with the ntmost enthusiasm. They 
the generalship of Beaulien, withdrew him from hated the Holy See implacably, and intreated 
the service, and sent General Wurmser to assume Napoleon to jgxant them independence. But it 
the command, with a reinforcement of sixty was not Napmeon’s object to revolntionize the 
%imsand men. Napoleon’s army had also been States of Imy, and though he could not hut 
remfisroestl w thaf he had about thirty thousand tua sympatny in these a«nu*auons hw 
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Bolitioal freedom, he was tmwilHng to take any 
decisive measures for the overthrow of the esta- 
blished government. He was contending simply 
for peace, 

Tuscany had acknowledged the French Re* 
public, and remained neutral in this warfare. 
But England, regardless of the neutrality of 
this feeble state, had made herself master of 
the port of Leghorn, protected by the go- 
vernor of that city, who was inimical to the 
French. The frigates of England rode in- 
sultingly in the harbour, and treated iie com- 
merce of France as that of an enemy, Napo- 
leon crossed the Apennines, by forced marches 
proceeded to Leghorn, and captured English 
goods to the amount of nearly three mihSons 
of dollars, notwithstanding a great number of 
English vessels escaped from the harbour but a 
few hours before the entrance of the French* 
England was mistress of the sea, and she re- 
spected no rights of private property upon her 
watery domain. Wherever her fleets encountered 
a merchant ship of the enemy, it was taken as 
fair plunder. Napoleon, who regarded tlie land 
as his domain, resolved that he would retaliate 
by the capture of English property wherever his 
army encountered it upon the Continent. It 
was robbery in both cases, and in both cases 
equally unjustifiable ; and yet such is, to a certain 
degree, one of the criminal necessities of war. ^ 

He seizedltha inimical governor, and sent him 
in a post-chaise to the Grand Duke at Florence, 
saying, “ The governor of Leghorn has violated 
all the rights of neutrality, by oppressing French 
commerce, and by affording an asylum to the 
emigrants and to all the enemies of Republic. 
Out of respect to your authority, I send the un- 
faithful servant to be punished at your discre- 
tion,” The neutral states were thus energeti- 
cally taught that they must respect their neu- 
trality. He left a garrison at Leghorn, and then 
proceeded to Florence, the capital of Tuscany, 
where the Duke, brother of the Emperor of 
Austria, received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, and gave him a magnificent entertain- 
ment. He then returned to Mantua, having 
been absent just twenty days, and in that time, 
with one division of his army, having overawed 
all the states of Southern Italy, and secured 
their tranquillity during the tremendous struggles 
which he had still to maintain against Austria. 
In these fearful and bloody conflicts, Napoleon 
was contending only to protect his country from 
th^se invading armies which were endeavouring 
to force upon France the despotism of tlie Bour- 
bons. He repeatedly made the declaration that 
he wished only for peace; and in every case, 
even when states, by the right of conquest, were 
entirely in his power, he made peace upon the 
most lenient terms for them, simply upon condi- 
tion that they should cease their warfare against 
France- ‘“Sucdi a rapid succession of bniliant 
victories,’* »aid Las Casas to Napoleon at St- 
Helena, ** filling the world with yow fame, must 
have been a source of great dehgbt to yon.” 
MUMaas,*? Nsipole<»Q replied ; who 
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think so know nothing of the peril d om sutua 
tion. The victory of to-day was iimantly for 
gotten in preparation for the battle which was 
to be fought on the mon*ow. The aspect ol 
danger was continually before me. I ex^yed 
not one moment of repose.” ^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

8IEQB OF MAHTUA 

Mantua— Trent— Eaising- the siege of Mantua— Lonat^ 
—Castiglione— Letter to the people of Lombardy— ilw 
Austrian flag of truce— The faitMoI sentinel— More, 
ments of Wurmser— Battle of St George— Anecdotoa 
—Love of the soldiers for their General— Influence of 
England— Nevf Austrian axniy collected— Appeal to 
the Directory— Herculean labours— Cispadane Re- 
public— Napoleon's attachment to Corsica. 

Eault in July, 1796, the eyes of all Europe 
were turned to Mantua. Around its wahs those 
decisive battles were fought which were to esta- 
blish the fate of Italy. This bulwark of Lom- 
bardy was considers almost impregnable. It 
was situated upon an island formed by lakes and 
by the expansion of the river Mindio. It wai 
approached only by five long and narrow cause- 
ways, which were guarded by frowning batte- 
ries. To take the place by assault was im- 
possible. Its reduction could only be accom- 
plished by the slow, tedious, and enormously 
expensive process of a siege. 

Napoleon, in his rapid advances, had not 
allowed his troops to encumber themselves with 
tents of any kind. After marching all day, 
drenched with rain, they threw themselves down 
at night upon the wet ground, with no protec- 
tion whatever from the pitiless storm whi^ beat 
upon them. “Tents are always unhealthy,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helena. “It is much 
better for the soldier to bivouac in the open air, 
for then he can build a fire and sleep with warm 
feet. Tents are necessary only for the genera! 
officers, who are obliged to read and coriault 
their maps.” All the nations of Europe, following 
Ihe example which Napoleon thus established, 
have now abandoned entirely the use of tents. 

The sick, the wounded, the exhausted, to thi 
number of fifteen thousand, filled the hospits^ 
Death, from such exposures, and from the build 
and sword of ^e enemy, had made fearfy 
ravages among his troops. Though Napoleon 
had received occasional reinforcements from 
France, his losses had kept pace with his sup 
plies, and he had now an army of but thirty 
thousand men vrith which to retain the va^ 
extent of country he had overrun, to keep down 
the aristocratic party, ever upon the eve ai 
outbreak, and to encounter the formidable 
legions which Ausfria was umrshalling for li! 
destruction. Immediately upon his return, fipw 
the south of Italy, he was compelled to turn hi« 
eyes from the siege of Mantna, which he wai 
pressing with ah posAle energy, to the bkci 
^d threatemh^ Moud gathering ixt the NMh 
An army of dxty troosand veteran 
under General Wonuaer, m officer f£ m 
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aown, was aoonmdating its energies in the wild 
finstnesses of the Northern Alps, to sweep down 
like a whirlwind npon die French through tin 
gorges of the Tyrol. 

About sixty miles north of Mantua, at thi 
nortbem extremity of Lake Gi0da, embosomed 
among the Tyrolean hills, lies the walled town 
of Trent. Here Wurmser had assembled sixty 
thousand men, abundantly provided with all the 
munitions of war, to march down to Mantua, 
and 00 - operate with the twenty thousand within 
its walls in the annihilation of the audacious foe 
The fate of Napoleon was now considered sealed. 
The Kepuhlicans in Italy were in deep dismay. 
** How is it possible,*' said they, “that Napoleon, 
with thirty thousand men, can resist the com- 
bined onset of eighty thousand veteran soldiers?” 
The aristocratic party were in great exultation, 
and were making preparations to fall upon the 
French the moment they should sea the troops 
of Napoleon experiencing the slightest reverse. 
Borne, Venice, Naples, began to incite revolt, 
and secretly to assist the Austrians. The Pope, 
in direct violation of his plighted faith, refused 
any further fulfilment of the conditions of the 
armistice, and sent Cardinal Mattel to negotiate 
with the enemy. This sudden development of 
treachery, which Napoleon aptly designated as a 
“Revelation,” impressed the young conqueror 
deeply with a sense of his hazardous situation. 

Between Mantua and Trent there lies, extended 
among the mountains, the beautiful Lake of 
Garda. This sheet of water, almost fathomless, 
and clear as crystal, is about thirty miles in 
length and from four to twelve in breadth. 
Wurmser was about fifteen miles north of the 
head of this lake, at Trent ; Napoleon was at 
Mantua, fifteen miles south of its foot. The 
Austrian general, eighty years of age, a brave 
and generous soldier, as he contemplated his 
mighty host, complacently rubbed his hands, 
exclaiming, “ W« shall soon have the boy now I” 
He was very fearful, however, that Napoleon, 
conscious of the impossibility of resisting such 
numbers, might, by a precipitate flight, escape. 
To prevent this, he disposed his army at Trent 
in three divisions of twenty thousand each. 
One division, under General Quasdanovioh, was 
directed to march down the western bank of the 
lake, to cut off the retreat of the French by the 
way of Milan. General Wurmser, with another 
division of twenty thousand men, marched down 
the eastern shore of the lake to relieve Mantua. 
General Melas, with another division, followed 
down the valley of the Adige, which ran parallel 
with the shores of the lake, and was separated 
from it by a mountain ridge, but about two miles 
m width. A march of a little more than a day 
would reunite those vast forces, thus for the 
moment separated. Having prevented the escape 
of their anticipated victims, they could M upon 
the French in a resistless attach 

The sleepless vigilance and the eagle eye of 
Napoleon instantly detected the advantage thus 
Bresented to him. It was in the evening of the 
llil of that he first leottved the iutu&atio& 


from his scouts of the movements of the enemy 
Instantly he formed Ms plan of operations, and 
in an hour the whole camp was iu commotion. 
He gave orders for the immediate abandonment 
of the siege of Mantua, and for the whole army 
to arrange itself in marching order It was an 
enormous sacrifice. He had been prosecuting 
the works of the siege with great vigour for two 
months. He had collected ^ere, at vast labour 
and expense, a magnificent battering train and 
immense stores of ammunition. The city was 
on the very point of surrender. By abandoning 
Ms works, all would be lost; the city would be 
revictualled, and it would be necessary to com- 
mence the whole arduous enterprise of the siege 
anew. The promptness with which Napoleon 
decided to make the sacrifice, and the unliinch- 
ing relentlessness with wMoh the decision was 
executed, indicated the energetic action of a 
genius of no orcHnary mould. 

The sun had now gone down, and gloomy 
night brooded over the agitated camp. But not 
an eye was closed. Under cover of the dark- 
ness, every one was on the alert. The platforms 
and gun-carriages were thrown npon the camp- 
fires. Tons of powder were cast into the lake. 
The cannon were spiked, and the shot and shells 
buried in the trenches. Before midnight the 
whole armjr was in motion. Rapidly they 
directed their steps to the western shore of Lake 
Garda, to fall like an avalanohe upon the 
division of Quasdanovi(^, who dreamed not of 
their danger. When the morning sun arose 
over the marshes of Mantua, the whole embattled 
host, whose warlike array had reflected back the 
beams of the setting sun, had disappeared. The 
besieged, who were half-famished, and who were 
upon the eve of surrender, as they gazed, from 
the steeples of the city, upon the scene of 
solitude, desolation, and abandonment, could 
hardly credit their eyes. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, Quasdanovioh 
was marching quietly along, not dreaming that 
any foe was witMn thirty miles of Mm, when 
suddenly the whole French army burst like a 
whirlwind upon his astonished troops. Had the 
Austrians stood their ground, they must have 
been entirely destroyed ; but, after a short and 
most sanguina:^ conflict, they broke in wild 
confusion, and fled. Large numbers were slain, 
and many prisoners were left in the hands of thei 
French. 'The discomfited Austrians retreated, 
to find refuge among the fastnesses of the Tyrol 
from whence they had emerged. Napoleon hao 
not one moment to lose in pursuit. The two 
(fivisipni which were marching down the aastenjs 
side of the lake heard across the water the deep 
booming of the guns, like the roar of continuous 
thxmder, but they were entirely unable to render 
any assistance te their friends. They could not 
even imagine from whence the foe had come 
whom Quasdanovioh had encountered. That 
Napoleon would abandon all his accumulated 
stores and costly works at Mantua was to them 
inconceivable. They hastened along with tbtt 
utmost qpeed to feunito their farces, ttiU 
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ihonsand atrong, »t the foot of the kVe. Napo- 
leon also fcorned upon his tmok, and urged his 
troops ahnost to the foil rrm. The salvation of 
Ms army depended upon the rapidity of his 
march enahHag Mm to attack the separated 
divisions of the enemy before they should re- 
unite at the foot of the mountain range which 
separated them* “Soldiers!” he exclsumed, in 
hurried accents, “ it is with your legs alone that 
victory can now be secured. Fear nothing. In 
three days the Anstrian army shall be destroyed. 
Rely only on me. You know whether or not I 
am in the habit of keeping my word.'* 

Regardless of hunger, sleeplessness, and 
ktigue, unencumbered by baggage or provisions, 
with a celerity which to the astonished Austrians 
seemed miraculous, he pressed on, with his 
exhausted, bleeding troops, all the afternoon, 
and deep into the darkness of the ensuing night. 
He allowed his men, at midnight, to throw 
themselves upon the ground an hour for sleep, 
but he did not indulge himself in one moment 
of repose. 

Early in the morning of the 8rd of August, 
Melas, who but a few hours before had heard 
the thunder of Napoleon’s guns over the moun- 
tains, and upon the opposite shore of the lake, 
was astonished to see the solid columns of the 
whole French army marching majestically upon 
him. Five thousand of Wurmsar’s division had 
succeeded in joining him, and he consequently 
had twenty-five thousand fresh troops drawn up 
in battle array. WmTUser himself was at bnt a 
few hours’ distance, and was hastening with all 
possible speed to his aid, with fifteen thousand 
additional men. Napoleon had but twenty-two 
thousand with whom to meet the forty thousand 
whom his foes would thus combine. Exhausted 
as his troops were with the herculean toil they 
had already endured, not one moment could be 
allowed for rest. > 

It was at Lonato. In a few glowing words 
ha announced to his men their peril, the neces- 
sity for their utmost efforts, and his perfect con- 
fidence in their success. They now regarded 
their young leader as invinoibla, and wherever 
he led they were prompt to follow. With de- 
lirious energy they rushed upon the foe. The 
pride of the Austrians was roused, and they 
fought with desperation. The battle was long 
and bloody. Napoleon, as cool and unperturbed 
as if making the movements in a game of chess, 
watched the ebb and the flow of the conflict. 
His eagle eye instantly detected the point of 
weakness and exposure. The Austrians were 
routed, and in wild disorder took to flight over 
the plains, leaving the ground covered with 
dead, and five tliousond prisoners and twenty 
pieces of cannon in the hands of the victors. 
Junot, with a regiment of cavalry, dashed at 
foil gi^op into the midst of the fogitives rurii- 
ing over the plain, and the wretched victims of 
war were sabred by thousands, and trampled 
imdOT iron hoois. 

IBie batfie raged tmtH Ihe sun disappeared 

Ij&d fihe ^ous^aius of the Tyrol, and another 


night, dark and gloomy, cams on. The groans 
of the wounded and. of the dying, and Che fearful 
shrieks of dismembered and mangled horsts, 
struggling in their agony, filled the night air for 
leagues around. The French soldie-s, utterly 
exhausted, threw themselves upon the gory 
ground by the side of the mutilatet. dead, the 
victor and the bloody cerpse of the foe reposing 
side by side, and forgot the horrid butchery is 
leaden sleep. But Napoleon slept not. H« 
knew that before the dawn of another morning 
a still more formidable host wou'd be arrayed 
against him, and that the victory of to-day 
might be followed by a dreadful defeat upon the 
morrow. The vanquished army were falling 
back, to be supported by the division of "Wurmser 
coming to their rescue. All night Napoleon was 
on horseback, galloping from post to post, making 
arrangements for the desperate battle to which 
he knew that the morning’s sun must guide him. 

Four or five miles from Lonato lies the small 
walled town of Castiglione. Here Wurmser met 
the retreating troops of Melas, and rallied them 
for a deciaiTS conflict. With thirty thousand 
Austrians, drawn up in line of battle, he awaited 
the approach of his indefatigable foe. Long 
before the morning dawned, the French army 
was again in motion. Napoleon, urging his 
horse to the very utmost of hii speed, rode in 
every direction to accelerate the movements of 
his troops. The peril was too immment tc 
allow him to intnist any one else with the 
executien of his aH-important orders. Five 
horses successively sank dead beneath him from 
utter exhaustion. Napoleen was everywhere, 
observing ah things, Rotating all things, ani- 
mating all thinga The whole army was in- 
spired with the indomitable energy and ardour 
of their young leader. Soon the two hostile 
hosts were facing each other, in the dim and 
misty haxe of the early dawn, ere the sun had 
arisen to look down upon the awful scene of 
man's depravitv '.ibout to ensue. 

A sangmjxary and decisive conflict, renowned 
in history as the battle of Castiglione, inflicted 
the final blow upon the Austrians. They were 
routed with terrible slaughter. The French 
pursued them, with merciless maasacr^^ through 
the whole day in their headlong flight, and 
rested not untu the darkness of night ifout out 
the panting, bleeding fugitives from their view. 
iLess than one week had elapsed irinoe that proud 
army, sixty thousand strong, had marched from 
the walls of Trent, with gleaming boners and 
triumphant music, flushed with anticipated vio- 
tory. In six days it had lost in killed, woundedi 
and prisoners, forty thousand men, tea thousand 
more than the whole army which Napoleon hai 
at his command. But twenty thousand tattered 
exhausted, war-worn fo^fives effected fibehr &h 
cape. 

In the extreme of mortifioation end d^feefion, 
they returned to Trent, to bear thmna^es the 
ridings of thdr swift and -utter disoomfitmre 
Napweonifin these conflictii lost but sevbn 
sindmen. 'Ilkie lumrir^vh^enietiW^'W 
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OTMed tilt Megt. Wnnnser, with the hleediog 
ihigment of his turmy, was held a dose prisoner. 
Tl\tis terminated this eampaiga of tea ctoyi. In 
this short time Napoleon had destroyed a third 
Austrian army, more than twice as numerous as 
his own. The field was swept dean of his 
enemies. Not a man was left to oppose him. Vie- 
times so amazing excited astonishment through- 
nut Europe. Such results had never before been 
recorded in the annals of ancient or modem 
warfare. 

While engaged in the rapid march from 
Roveredo, a discontented soldier, emerging from 
the ranks, addressed Napoleon, pointing to his 
tattered garments, and said, “ We soldiers, not- 
withstanding aU our victories, are clothed in 
rags.’' Napoleon, anxious to arrest the progress 
of discontent among his troops, with that pecu- 
liar tact which he had ever at command, looked 
kindly upon him, and said, “ You forget, my 
brave friend, that with a new coat your honour- 
able scars would no longer bo TiBiblo.” This 
well-timed compliment was received with shouts 
of applause from the ranks. The anecdote 
spread like lightning among the troops, and 
endeared Napoleon stSl more to every solcher in 
the army. 

The night before the battle of Bassano, in the 
eagerness of the march, Napoleon had advanced 
fer beyond the main column of the army. He 
t had received no food during the day, and had 
I enjoyed no sleep for several nights. A poor 
j soldier had a crust of bread in his knapsack. 

I He broke it in two, and gave his exhausted and 
j balf-famished general one half. After this frugal 
I supper, the oommander-in-ohief of the French 
army wrapped himself in his cloak, and threw 
himself unprotected upon the ground, by the 
dde of the soldier, for an hour’s slumber. After 
ten years had passed away, and Napoleon, then 
Emperor of France, was making a triumphal 
tour through Belgium, the same soldier stepped i 
out from the ranks of a regiment which the 
Emperor was reviewing, and said, “ Sire ! on the 
eve of the battle of Bassano I shared with you 
my crust of bread, when you were hungry. I 
«ow ask from you bread for my father, who is 
worn down with age and poverty.” Napoleon 
immediately settled a pension upon the old man, 
and promoted the soldier to a lieutenancy. 

After the battle of Bassano, in the impetuosity 
of the pursuit, Napoleon, spurring his horse to the 
utmost speed, accompanied but by a few fol- 
lowers, entered a small village quite in advance 
of the main body of his army. Suddenly Wurmser, 
with a strong division of the Austrians, debouched 
upon the plain. A peasant woman informed him 
that but a moment before Napoleon had passed 
her cottage. Wurmser, oveijoyed at the pros- 
pect of obtaining a prize which would remunerate 
him for all his losses, instantly despatched parties 
of cavalry in every direction for his capture. So 
•ore was he of success, that he striotly eqjoined 
it rqion them to bring him in alive. The fieet- 
less of Napoleon’s horse saved him. 

in the Budit ef these tembk confifots, when 


the army neeuea eveiy possible stimulns la 
exertion, Napoleon exposed himself^ like a com- 
mon soldier, at every point where danger ap 
peared most imminent. On one of these occasions, 
a pioneer, perceiving the extreme peril in which 
the oommander-in-chief had placed himself, 
abruptly and authoritatively exolanued to him, 

Stand aside I” Napoleon fixed Ms keen glance 
upon him, when the veteran, with a strong arai, 
thrust him away, saying, “ If thou art kMad, 
who is to rescue us from this jeopardy?" and 
placed Ms own body before him. Napoleon 
appreciated the sterling valne of the action, and 
nttered no reproof. Afrer the battle, he ordered 
the pioneer to be sent to Ms presence. Placing 
his hand kindly upon his shoulder, he said, 
“My fidend, your noble boldness claims my 
esteem. Your bravery demands a recont penae. 
From this hour, an epaulette instead of a hatchet 
shall grace your shoulder.” He was immediately 
raised to the rank of an officer. 

The generals in the army were overawed by 
the genius and the magnanimity of their young 
commander. They fully appreciated Ms vast 
superiority, and approached him with restraint 
and reverence. The common soldiers, however, 
loved Mm as a father, and went to him freely 
with the familiarity of children. In one of those 
terrific battles, when the result had been long in 
suspense, just as the searching glance of Napoleon 
had detected a fault in the movements of the 
enemy, of which he was upon the point of taking 
the most prompt advantage, a private soldier, 
covered with the dust and the smoke of the 
battle, sprang from the ranks, and exclaimed, 

“ GenerM, send a squadron then, and the victory 
is ours,” “You rogue!” rejoined Napoleon, 
“where did you get my secret?’’ In a few 
moments the Austrians were flying in dismay 
before the impetuous charges of the French 
cavalry. Immediately after the battle Napoleoi 
sent for the soldier who had displayed such mili 
tary genius. He was found dead upon the field 
A balet had pierced Ms brain. Had he lived 
he would but have added another star to that 
brOliant galaxy with which the throne of Napo^ 
leon was embellished. 

Perhaps in that neglected spot is laid 
A heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands which the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

The night after the battle of Bassano, the 
moon rose cloudless and brilliant over the san- 
guinary scene. Napoleon, who seldom exhibited 
any hilarity or even exhilaration of spirits in the 
hour of victory, rode, as was his custom, over 
the plain, covered with the bodies of the dying 
and the dead, and, silent and thoughtful, seemed 
lost in painful reverie. 

It was midnight. The confusion and th# ^ 
uproar of the battle had passed away, and the 
deep silence d the calm starlight night was only 
disturbed by the moans of the wounded and 
dying. Suddenly a dog sprang from beneath the 
cloak of Ms dead master, and rushed to Napoleon, 
as if franticall J imploring bis aid, and then rushof 
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\mk again to the mangled corpse, licking the 
blood the face and the hands, and howling 
most piteously. Napoleon was deeply moyed by 
the afecting scene, and invohmtaiily stopped ins , 
horse to contemplate it. In wlating the event i 
many years afterwards, he remarked, “I know 
not how it was, bnt no incident upon any fidd of 
battle ever produced so deep an impression upon 
my feelings. Tins man, thonght I, mast have 
had among his o^mirades fidends, and yet here 
he lies forsaken by all except his faithful dog. 
,What a strange being is man ! How mysterious 
his impressions! I had, without emotion, 
ered battles which had decided the fate of 
iS. I had, with tearless eyes, beheld the 
ecution of those orders in which thousands of 
ty countrymen were slain. And yet here my 
apathies were most deeply and resistlessly 
lOved by the mournful howling of a dog! 
!ertainly in that moment I shomd have been 
'unable to refuse any request to a suppliant 
enemy.^ 

' Austria was still unsubdued. With a perseve- 
rance worthy of all admiration, had it been 
exercised in a better cause, the Austrian govern- 
ment still refiised to make peace with republican 
France. The energies of the empire were aroused 
anew to raise a fourth army. England, con- 
tending against France wherever her navy or 
her troops could penetrate, was the soul of this 
warfare. She animated the cabinet of Vienna, 
and aided the Austrian armies with her strong 
co-operation and her gold. The peqpfc of Eng- 
land, republican in their tendencies, and hating 
the utter despotism of the old monarchy of 
France, were clamorous for peace. But the royal 
family, and the aristocracy in general, were 
extremely unwilling to coma to any amicable 
terms with the nation which had been guilty of 
the crime of renormcing monarchy. 

AH the resources of the Austrian government 
were now devoted to recruiting and equipping a 
new army. With the wrecks of Wurmser’s troops, 
with detachments from the Khine, and fresh levies 
from the bold peasants of the Tyrol, in less than 
a month an army of nearly one hundrad thousand 
men was assembled. The enthusiasm throughout 
Austria, in raising and animating these recruits, 
was so great, that the city of Vienna alone con- 
tributed four battalions. The empress, with her 
own hand, embroidered their colours, and pre- 
sented them to the troops. AH the noble ladies 
of the realm devoted their smiles and their md 
to inspire the enterprise. About seventy-five 
thousand men were assembled in the gorges of 
the northern Tyrol, ready to press down upon 
Napoleon from the north, while the detwnnned 
garrison of twenty-five thousand men, undw-ihe 
brave Wurmser, cooped up in Mantua, were ready 
to emerge at a moment’s warning. Thus, in 
about three weeks, another army of one hundred 
thousand men wae reedy to feH upon Napale<Mi. 

His situation now became absolutely diwperate. 
^Rie r^eroemwts he had rec^ved from France 
had been barely snffiitet to com the losses 
ioitiinedby ibeiiae imd the sir<»dL He had but 


thirty thousand mm His ftmis w«i« dl ex- 
hausted. His troop#, notwithstanding titey wwt 
in the midst of the most briHant bbm m vio- 
torki, had been compelled io strain every niTve 
of exertion. They were also siifiering the severeit 
privations, and began loudly to murmur. ‘ * Why,*' 
they exclaimed, “ do w« not receive succour from 
France ? We cannot done contend agalntt all 
Europe. We have already destreySi three 
armies, and now a fourth, still more numiwjui^ if 
riting against ns. Is there to be no end iothw 
interminable battles ?” 

Napoleon was folly sensible of the peril dfhii 
position, and, while he aUowed his troopt a hm 
weeks of repose, his energies were strained to 
their very utmost tension in preparing fw the all 
but desperate encounter now l^fore Mm. The 
friends and the enemiiM of Napleon alike re- 

f irded bis case as nearly hopeleai. The 
natrians had by this time learnt that it w« 
not safe to divide their forces in the presmee d 
so vigilant a foe. Marching down upon Ms ex- 
hausted band with seventy-five thousand men to 
attack Mm in front, and with twenty-five thou- 
sand veteran troops, under the brave Wurmser, to 
saHy from the ramparts of Mantua and assail hfe 
in the rear, it seemed, to all reasonable calcula- 
tion, that the doom of the French army Wat 
sealed. Napoleon, in the presence of Ms army, 
assumed an afr of most prfect confidence, but M 
was fearfuHy apprehensive that, by the power d 
overwhelming numbers, his army would bo d#. 
stroyed. 

The appeal wMch, under the mnmmstaaoes, 
he wrote to the Directciy for rrinforcemrats, is 
sublime in its dignity and its eloquence. ** AH 
of onr superior officers, all of our best genmls, 
axe either dead or wounded. The army of Itsly, 
reduced to a handful of men, is exhausted. The 
heroes of MiUesimo, of Lodi, of Castigliono, d 
Bassano, have died for their country, or are In 
the hospitals. Notiiing is left to the army but 
its glory and its courage. We are ahandoaied al 
the eitxemity of Ita^v. The brave men who axe 
left me have no piosy act but iaeritable death 
amid changes so continual and with for{^ so 
inferior. Perhaps the hour of the brave At^ 
rean, of the intrepid Massena, is about to starike. 
This consideration renders me cautious. I dare 
not brave death, when it would so certainly be 
the ruin of those who have b^n so long tiie 
object of my soHdtude. The army has dxm its 
duty. I do mine. My ocmsdence is at* «», but 
my soul is laerarated. I never have reedv^ « 
fourth part of the euccours wMA the MMsIer d 
WarhasannouitoedinMsdespatdies, Myheaith 
is so broken, that I can wi^ difficulty dt upoo 
horseback. The enemy can now count ms di- 
minished ranks. NotMngkkftmebotoowsfei 
hut that thme is not faffid«mt fyt the post wMei 
I occupy. Traces, wc Italy is ket !** 

Nap{^n tddra^ hk soldiers In a wy ffif* 
fereat stiMn, endeaTOoring to aMmadii tiiA 
courage by cemeealing frmr them his amdbtie^ 
** We nave bet one moxe dfart tomake ** said H 
^and ]t% is mt own. True, the 'SMmf n 
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xinrp'. mmmim thmv^\ btit balf hi» troops are 
recruits, wko can never stand before the veterans 
of France. When Alvinai is beaten, Mantua 
must fall, and om labours be at an end. Not 
only Italy, but a generEil peace, is to be gained 
by the capture of Mantua.” 

During the three weeks in which the Austrians 
were recraiting their army and the French were 
reposing around the walls of Mantua, Napoleon 
made the most herculean exertions to strengthen 
his position in Italy, and to disarm those states 
which were manifesting hostility against him. 
During this period his labours as a statesman 
anvl a diplomatist were even more severe than 
his toils as a general. He allowed himself no 
stated time for food or repose, hut day and night 
devoted himself incessantly tc his work. Horse 
after horse sank beneath him in the impetuous 
speed with which he passed from place to place. 
He dictated innumerable communications to the 
Directory respecting treaties of peace with Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Genoa. He despised the feeble 
Directory, with its shallow views, conscious that, 
unless wiser counsels than they proposed should 
prevail, the Republic would be rained. “So 
long,” said he, “as your general shall not be 
Ilje centre of all influence in Italy, everything 
will go wrong. It would bo easy to accuse me 
of ambition, but I am satiated with honour, and 
worn down with care. Peace with Naples is 
indispensable. You must conciliate Veniee and 
Genoa, The influence of Rome is incalculable. 
You did wrong to break with that power. We 
must secure friends for the Italian army, both 
among kings and people. The general in Italy 
must be the fountain-head of negotiation a« well 
as of military operations.” These were bold 
assumptions for a youn^ man of twenty-seven. 
But Napoleon was conscious of his power. He 
uow listened to the earnest intreaties of the 
people of the Duchy of Modena and of the 
rapal States of Bologna and Ferrara, and, hi 
eonsequenceof treachery on the part of the Duke 
of Modena and the Pope, emancipated those 
states, and constituted them into a united and 
independent Republic. As the whole territory 
included under this new government extended 
south of the Po, Napoleon named it the Cispa- 
dane RcpubHc, that is, the This side of ike Po 
Republic. It contained about a million and a 
half of inhabitants, compactly gathered in one of 
the most rich, and fertile, and beautiful regions 
of the ^lobe. 

The joy and the enthusiasm of the people, 
thus blessed with a free government, surpassed 
all bounds. Wherever Napoleon appeared, he 
was greeted with every demonstration of affec- 
tion. He assembled at Modena a convention, 
composed of lawyers, landed proprietors, and 
merchants, to organize the government AU 
leaned upon the mind of Napoleon, and he 
guided their counsels with the most consummate 
wisdom. Napoleon’s abhorrence of the anarchy 
which had disgraced the JaooMn reign in France, 
and Hs reverence for law, made very prio- 
minent an this occasion. 


“ Never forget,” said be, In an address to the 
Assembly, “ that laws are mere nullities without 
the necessary force to sustain them. Attend t» 
your military organization, which you have the 
means of placing upon a respectable footing. 
You will then be more fortunate than the people 
of France ; you will attain liberty without pass 
ing through the ordeal of revolution." 

The Italians were an effeminate people, and 
quite unable to cope in arms with the French or 
the Austrians. Y et the new Republic manifested 
its zeal and attachment for its youthful founder 
so strongly, that a detachment of Austrians 
having made a sally from Mantua, they imme- 
diately sprang to arms, took it prisoner, and 
conducted it in triumph to Napoleon. When the 
Austrians saw that Napoleon was endeavouring 
to make soldiers of the Italians, they ridiculed 
the idea, saying that they had tried the experi- 
ment in vain, and that it was not possible for an 
Italian to make a good soldier. 

“Notwithstanding this,” said Napoleon, “I 
raised many thousands of Italians, who fought 
with a bravery equal to that of the French, and 
who did not desert me even in adversity. What 
was the cause ? I abolished flogging. Instead 
of the lash, I introduced the stimulus of honour. 
Whatever debases a man cannot be serviceable. 
What honour can a man possibly have who is 
flogged before his comrades? When a soldier 
has been debased by stripes, he cares little for 
his own reputation or for the honour of his 
country. After an action, I assembled the 
oflSicers and soldiers, and inquired who had 
proved themselves heroes. Such of them as 
were able to read and write, I promoted. Those 
who were not, I ordered to study five hours a 
day until they had learned a sufficiency, and 
then promoted them. Thus I substituted honour 
and emulation for terror and the lash.” 

He bound tbe Duke of Parma and tbe Duke 
of Tuscany to him by ties of friendship. He 
cheered the inhabitants of Lombardy with the 
hope that, as soon as extricated from his present 
embarrassments, he would do something foi 
the promotion of their independence. Thus, 
with the skill of a veteran diplomatist, he raised 
around him friendly governments, and availed 
himself of all the resources of politics, to make 
amends for the inefficiency of the Directory. 
Never was a man placed in a situation where 
more delicacy of tact was necessary. The re- 
publican party in all the Italian States were 
clamorous for the support of Napoleon, and 
waited but his permission to raise the standard 
of revolt. Had the slightest encouragement 
been given, the whole peninsula would have 
plunged into the horrors of civil war, and the 
awful scenes which had been enacted in Paris 
would have been re-enacted in every city in 
Italy. The aristocratic party would have been 
roused to desperation, and the situation of Napo- 
leon would have been still more precarious. 

It required consummate genius as a statesman, 
and moral courage of the hipest order, to wield 
sneh oppoiang: influences. But the uireatness at 
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Ha^leon shone forth even more bnHiantly in the 
cabinet than in the field. The course wfeh he 
had pursued had made him extremely popular 
with the Italians. They regarded him as their 
countryman. They were proud of his fame. 
He was driving from their territory the hauglsty 
iustriane, whom they hated. He was the enemy 
If desnots, the friend of the people. Their own 
beautiful language was his mother-tongue. He 
Jpas familiar with their manners and customs, 
and they felt flattered hy his high appreciation 
of their literature and arts. 

Napcleon, m the midst of these stormy scenes, 
also despatched an armament from Leghorn to 
wrest his native island of Corsica from the domi- 
nion of tlie English. Sir Walter Scott, in allu- 
sion to the fact that Napoleon never manifested 
any special attachment for the obscure island of 
his birth, beautifully says, “He was like the 
young lion who, while he is scattering the herds 
and destroying the hunters, thinks little of the 
forest cave in which he first saw the light.” 

But at St Helena Napoleon ssud— -and few 
wiB read his remarks without emotion — “ What 
recollections of childhood crowd upon my me- 
mory, when my thoughts are no longer occupied 
with political subjects, or with the insults of 
my gaoler upon this rock I I am carried back to 
my first impressions of the life of man. It seems 
te me always, in these moments of calm, that I 
should have been the happiest man in the world 
with an income of five hundred pounds a-year, 
living as the father of a family, with my wife 
and son, in onr old house at Ajaccio. You, 
Montholon, remember its beautiful lituation. 
You have often despoiled it of its finest bunches 
of grapes, when you ran off with Pauline to 
satisfy your childish appetite. Happy hours I 
The natal soil has infinite charms. Memory 
embellishes it with all its attractions, even to the 
very odonr of the ground, which one can so 
realize to the senses as to be able, with the eyes 
shut, to teU the spot first trodden by the foot of 
childhood. I still remember with emotion the 
most minute details of a journey in which I 
accompanied Paoli. More than five hundred of 
us, young persons of the first families in the 
island, formed his guard of honour. I felt 
proud of walking by his side, and he appeared 
to take pleasure in pointing ont to me, with 
paternal affection, the passes of onr mountains 
which had been witnesses of the heroic struggle 
of our oounCTyroen for independence. The im- 
pression made upon me stiT vibrates in my 
heart 

“ Come, place yonr hand,” said he to Mon- 
tholon, “ upon my bosom I See how it beats 1” 
“And it was true,” Mosfcholon remarks; “his 
heart did beat with such rapidity as would have 
excited my astonishment, had I not been ao- 
Quainted with his organization, and with the 
kind of electric commotion which his thon^ts 
eemmimicated to his whole being.” “ It is like 
the sound of a church bell,” ccmtinued Napoleon. 
“ There is none upon riiis rock. I am no longer 
d to hesor it But tibe tones of a M 


never faU upon my ear without awakeiing within 
me the emotions of childhood. The Angelus 
beU transported me back to pensive yet pleasant 
memories when, m the midst of earnest thoughts, 
and burdened with the weight of an imperial 
crown, I heard its first loonds under the shady 
wood of St Cloud ; and often have I been sup- 
posed to have been revolving the plan of a cam-* 
paign or digesting an imperial law, when my 
thoughts were wholly absorbed in dwellingupon, 
the first impressions of my youth. Religion is,' 
in fact, the dominion of my soul It is the hopd 
of life, the anchor of safety, the deliverance from 
evil. What a service has Christianity rendered 
to humanity I What a power would it still bavel 
did its ministers comprehend their mission I’ * 

CHAPTER m 

THE CAPTUBS OP MANTOA. 

Napoleon at Verona-— Rebnlce of Vaubois’ division— Tfei« 
intercepted raesienger— The storm of the elements and 
of war —The retreat— Battle of Areola— r>evotion of 
N^oleon’s generals—Lettor to the widow of JIniron 
—The miniature— .Message to the Pope— Madame de 
Stael— Napoleon’s frugality— Threat of Alviissi, and 
retort of Najadeon— RivoU— The cap.tulation— Napo- 
leon’s delicacy toward Warm set— The Papal Statea 
humbled— The image at Loret to— Prince PignatelU— 
Terror of Pius VI.— Singular moderation of tihe con. 
queror. 

Early in November the Austrians commenced 
their march. The cold winds of winter were 
sweeping through the defiles of the Tyrol, and 
the summits of the mountains were white with 
snow ; hnt it was impossible to postpone opera- 
tions; for, unless Wurmser were immediately 
relieved, Mantua must fall, and with it would 
fall all hopes of Austrian dominion in Italy, 
The hardy old soldier had killed all his horses, 
and salted them down for provisions; but even 
that coarse fare was nearly exhausted, and he 
had succeeded in sending word to Alvinri that 
he could not possibly hold out more than ax 
weeks longer. 

Napoleon, the moment he heard that the 
Austrians were on the move, hastened to the 
head-quarters of the army at Verona. He had 
stationed General Vaubois, with twelve thou- 
sand men, a few miles north of Trent, in a nar- 
row defile among the mountains, to watch the 
Austrians, and to arrest their first advances. 
Vaubois and his division, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, retreated, and thus vastly magnified the 
power of the army. The moment Napoleon re- 
ceived the disastrous intelligence, he hastened, 
with such troops as he could collect, like the 
sweep of the wind, to rally the retreating forces, 
and check the progress of the enemy. And hears 
he signally displayed that thorough knowledge 
of human nature which enabled him so effecteiiJujf 
to control and to inspire his army. Deeming It 
necessary, in the peril which then fuiwnaed 
bitn, that every man should be a hero, and that 
every reginmnt ^ould be nerved by the deter- 
inatinc to conqfier or to kt resolv^' li 
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& A mm example of those whose panic had : 
proved so nearly fatal to the army, like a 
whirlmnd, snrrotmded hy his staff, he swept 
into the camp, and ordered immediately the' 
troops to he coUeoted in a circle around him. 
He sat upon his horse, and every eye was fixed 
upon the pale, wan, and wasted features of their 
young and adored general. With a stem and 
saddened voice he exclaimed, “ Soldiers, I am 
displeased with yon I You have evinced neither 
discipline nor vdour. Yon have allowed your- 
selves to be driven from positions where a hand- 
ftd of resolute men might have arrested an army. 
You are no longer French soldiers I Chief of 
the staff, cause it to be written on their stan- 
dards, ‘ They are no longer of the army of Italy. 

The influence of these words upon those im- 
passioned men, proud of their renown and proud 
of their leader, was almost inconceivable. The 
terrible rebuke fell upon them like a thunder- 
bolt. Tears trickled down the cheeks of these 
battered veterans. Many of them actually 
groaned alond in their an^ish. The laws of 
^sciplina could not restrain the ^ef which 
burst from their ranks. They broke their 
array, crowded around the general, exclaiming, 
‘*Wt have been misrepresented; the enemy 
were three to our one ; try us once more ; place 
us in the post of danger, and see if we do not 
belong to the army of Italy I” 

Napoleon relented, 'and spoke kindly to them, 
promising to afford them an early opportunity 
to retrieve their reputation. In the next battle 
he placed them in the van. Contending against 
fearful odds, they accomplished all that mortal 
valour could accomplish, rolling back upon the 
Austrians the tide of victory. Such was the 
discipline of Napoleon. He needed no blood- 
stained lash to scar the naked backs of his men. 
He ruled over mind. His empire was in the 
soul. “ My soldiers," said he, “ are my ohil* 
drea." The effect of this rebuke was incalcu- 
lable. There was not an officer or a soldier in 
the army who was not moved by it. It came 
exactly at the -right moment, when it was neces- 
sary every man in the army should he in- 
spired with absolute desperation of valour. 

Alviuzi sent a peasant across the country to 
earry despatches to Wurmser m the beleaguered 
city. Tile information of approaching relief 
was written upon very thin paper, in a minute 
band, and inclosed in a ball of wax not much 
larger than a pea. The spy was intercepted, 
He was seen to swallow the ball. The stomach 
Was compelled to surrender its trust, and Napo- 
Jfeon became acquainted with Alvinzi’s plan of 
operation. Ha left ten thousand men around 
the walls of Mantua to continue the blockade, 
and assembled the rest of his army, consisting 
only of fifteen thousand, in the vicinity of Verona. 
The whole valley of the Adi^e was now swarm- 
ing with the Austrian battalions. At night the 
wide horizon seemed illuminated with the blaze 
of their camp-fires. The Austrians, conscious 
of their vast superiority in numbers, were has- 
pBomg to envelop the French. Already forty 


thousand men were circling arptind tHe 
hand of fifteen thousand who were mllsd under 
the eagles of France. 

The Austrians, wary in consequence of their 
past defeats, moved with the utmost caution, 
taking possession of the most commanding posi- 
tions. Napoleon, with sleepless vigilance, watched 
for some exposed point, but in vain. The soldiers 
understood the true posture of affairs, and began 
to feel disheartened, for their situation was appa- 
rently desperate. The peril of the army was so 
great, that even the sick and the wounded in' the 
hospitals at Milan, Pavia, and Lodi vohmtarfly 
left their beds, and hastened, emaciated with suf- 
fering, and many of them with their wounds 
still bleeding, to resume their station in the 
ranks. The soldiers were deeply moved by this 
affecting spectacle, so indicative of their fearful 
peril, and of the devotion of their comrades to 
the interests of the army. Napoleon resolved 
to give battle immediately, before tbe Austriani 
should accumulate in still greater numbers. 

A dark, cold winter’s storm was deluging the*!^ 
ground with rain as Napoleon roused his troops 
from the drenched sods upon which they were 
slumbering. The morning had not yet dawned 
through the surcharged oTou&s, and the freezing 
wind, like a tornado, swept the bleak hills. It 
was an awful hour in which to go forth to en- 
counter mutilation and death. The enterprise 
was desperate. Fifteen thousand Frenchmen, 
with frenzied violence, were to hurl themselves 
upon the serried ranks of forty thousand foes- 
The horrid carnage soon began. The roar of the 
battle, the shout of onset, and the shriek of the 
dying, mingled, in midnight gloom, with the , 
appaSkg rush and wail of the tempest. The 
ground was so saturated with rain, that it was 
wmost impossible for the French to drag their 
cannon through the miry rata. As the darkness 
of night passed, and the dismal light of a stormy 
day was spread around them, the rain changed 
to snow, and the struggling French were smo- 
thered and blinded by the storm of sleet whirled 
furiously into their faces. Through the livelong 
day this terrifio battle of man and of the ele- 
ments raged unabated. When night came, the 
exhausted soldiers, drenched with rain and be-' 
numbed with cold, threw themselves upon the 
blood-stained snow in the midst of the dying and 
of the dead. Neither party claimed the victory, 
and neither acknowledged defeat. 

No pen can describe, nor can imagination con- 
ceive, the horfors of the dark and Wailing night 
of storm and sleet which ensued. Through the 
long hours the groans of the wounded, scattered 
over many miles swept by the battle, blended in 
mournful unison with the wailings of the tem- 
pest. Two thousand of Napoleon’s little band 
were left dead upon the field, and a stiff larger 
number of Austrian corpses were covered with 
the winding-sheet of snow. Many a blood- 
stained drift indicated the long and agonizkg 
struggle of the wounded ere the motionlessness 
of death oonsnmmated the dreadful tragedy. It 
ii hard to die even in the ourtaiaed ohiml^rs M 
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im liou»e% witk sympatluimg friaiKia 

admiiu»t«mg every possible alleviation- Cold 
must have been tbose pillows of snow, and un- 
speakably dreadful the solitude of tiaose deatb- 
scenes, on the bleak hillsides and the muddy 
ravines, where thousands of the yonng, the 
kopeful, the sanguine, in horrid mutilation, 
struggled through the long hours of the tempes- 
tuous night in the agonies of dissolution. Many 
of these young men were from the first femilies 
in Austria ana in France, and had been accus- 
tomed' to every indulgence. Far from mother, 
sister, brother, drenched with rain, covered with 
the drifting snow, alone— all alone with the mid- 
night darkness land the storm— they writhed and 
moaned through lingering hours of agony. 

The Austrian forces still were accumulating, 
and the next day Napoleon retired within the 
walls of Verona. It was the first time he had 
seemed to retreat before his foes. His star began 
to wane. The soldiers were silent and dejected. 
An ignominious retreat, after all their victories, 
or a still more ignominious surrender to the 
Austrians, appeared their only alternative. 
Night again came. The storm him passed away. 
The moon rose clear and cold over the froien 
hills. Suddenly the order was proclaimed, 
in the early darkness, for the whole army, in 
silence and celerity, to be upon the march. 
Grief sat upon every countenance. The western 
gates of the city, looking towards France, were 
thrown open. The rumbling of the artillery 
wheels and the sullen tramp of the dejected 
soldiers fell heavily upon the night air. Not a 
word was spoken. Rapidly the army emerged 
from the gates, crossed the river, and pressed 
along the road towards France, leaving their foes 
iriumbering behind them, unconscious of their 
flight 

The depression of the soldiers, thus compelled 
at last, as they supposed, to retreat, was ex- 
treme, Suddenly, and to the perplexity of all, 
Napoleon wheeled jhis columns into another road, 
which followed 4own the valley of the Adige. 
No one could imagine whither he was leading 
them. He fastened along the banks of the 
river, in most rapid march, about fourteen miles, 
and, just at midnight, recrojjjfci the stream, and 
came upon the rear of the JraSkan army. Here 
the soldiers found a vast morafi many miles in 
extent, traversed by severed nanww causeways. 
In these immense marshes, superiority of numbers 
was of Ettle avail, as the heads of the columns 
only could meet. The ^laa of Napoj^n in- 
stantly flashed upon the minds of the intelligent 
French soldiers. They appredated at once the 
advantage he had thus sldlfally secured for 
them. Shouts of joy ran through the ranks. 
Their previous dejection was succeeded by cor- 
responding elation. 

It was midnight Far and wide along the 
horis&on blazed ile fires of the Austrian camps, 
while the French were in utter darkness. ^ Napo- 
leon, emaciated with care and toil, and silent in 
I tfffldt y CKf thought, li and unperturbed as 
ite dear, odd, serene winter's nighty stood t^n 


an eminence, obeervlB^ the podion, and eii* 
mating the strength d his foes. He had 1«4 
tiurteen thousand troops. Forty thouwid Awh 
trians, crowding the hillsides with their vaat 

S , were manoeuvring to^ envelop and to 
him. But now indescribable tnlhuaitaxD 
animated the French army. They no longer 
doubted of their success. Every man felt con- 
fident that the Littk Corpond was leading them 
again to a glorious victory. 

In the centre of these wide-spreading nttorassai 
was the village of Areola, approached cmly fey 
narrow dikes, and protected by a stream enwwd 
by a small wooden bridge, A ilaronf 
of the Austrian army was stationed hire. It 
was of the first importance that this podtio® 
should be taken from the enemy. Before the 
break of day, the solid columns of Napolwn 
were moving along the narrow passages, and the 
fierce strife commenced. The soldiers, with loud 
shouts, rushed upon the bridge. In m mstanl 
the whole head of the oolumu was swept away 
by ft volcanic bnrst of fire. Napoleon sprang 
from his horse, seised a standard, and riicwte4 
“ Conquerors of Lodi, follow your general 1** He 
rushed at the head of the column, leading his 
impetuous troops throi^h a hurricane of balii 
and bullets, till he arrived at the centre of 
bridge. 

Here the tempest of fire was so dreadful that 
all were thrown into confusion. Clouds of smoke 
enveloped the bridge in almost midnight dark- 
ness. The soldiers recoiled, and, trampling ove* 
the dead and dying in wild dlrorder, reti^ted. 
The tall grenadiers seized the fragfle and wasted 
form of Napoleon in their arms as if he had feeai 
a child, and, regardless of their own dan^ier, 
dragged him from the mouth of this temfele 
battery. But in the tumult they were forced 
over ^e dike, and Napoleon was plunged into 
the morass, and was left almost smothered in the 
re. The Austrians were already betwom 
Napoleon and his column, when the anxioos 
soldiers perceived, in the midst of the darkiie®i 
and the tumult, that their beloved chief was 
missing. The wild cry arose, “ Forward to save 
your general !*' Every heart thrilled at this cry. 
The whole column instantly turned, and, regard- 
less of death, inspired by love for their genwal, 
rushed impetuously, irresistibly upon the bridge. 
Napoleon was extricated, and Areola, wm taken. 

As soon as the morning dawned, Alvinri p«- 
ceived that Verona was evacuated, and in 
astonishment he heard thethmoder of Napoleon's 
guns reverberating over the marshes whkh sur- 
rounded Areola. He feared the genim ^ Ins 
adversary, and his whole army was immediafcely 
in motion. All day long the battle raged on 
those narrow causeways, the heads of ^ 
cedumns rushing agamst each other with in- 
dasctibafelo fury, and the fiead and th« 
filling the morass. The terrible rebuke vhkh 
had been inflict^ upon tire diviskmof Vaolxdi 
stiU rung In the ears of the Freiuh treqw, and 
ovary rffio®? and eveiy nmn ratdvod U prewt 
thal U belonged lo m aemy of Hi#. 3aP 
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Augmm, m he roshed into the mouth of » 
perfect volcano of flame and fire^ “Napoleon 
may break my sword over my dead body, but 
he shall never cashier m in the presence of my 
troops,” Napoleon was everywhere, exposed to 
every danger, now struggling through the dead 
and the d^mg on foot, heading the impetuous 
charge, now galloping over the dikes, with the 
balls from the Austrian batteries ploughing the 
ground aronnd him. Wherever hia voice was 
beard and his eye fell, tenfold enthusiasm 
mspired his men. Lannes, though severely 
wounded, had hastened from the hospital at 
Milan to aid the army in this terrible emergency. 
He received three wounds in endeavouring to 
protect Napoleon, and never left bis side till the 
battle was closed. 

Muiron, another of those gallant spirits, bound 
to Napoleon by those mysterious ties of affection 
which this strange man mspired, seeing a bomb- 
shell about to explode, threw himself between it 
and Napoleon, saving the life of his beloved 
general by the sacrince of his own. The dark- 
ness of night separated the combatants for a few 
hours, but before the dawn of the morning the 
murderous assault was renewed, and continued 
with unabated violence through the whole 
ensuing day. The French veterans charged 
with the bayonet, and hurled the Austrians with 
prodigious slaughter into the marsh. Another 
night came and went The grey light of 
another oold winter’s morning appeared faintly 
in the east, when the soldiers sprang again from 
their freezing, marshy beds, and, in the dense 
clouds of vapour and of smoke which had 
settled down over the morass, with the fiiry of 
bloodhounds rushed again to the assault In 
the midst of this terrible conflict, a cannon-ball 
fearfully mangled the horse upon which Napoleon 
was riding. The powerful animal, frantic with 
pain and terror, became perfectly unmanagable. 
Seizing the bit in his teeth, he rushed through 
the storm of bullets directly into the midst of 
the Austrian ranks. He then, in the agonies of 
death, plunged into the morass and expired. 
Napoleon was left straggling in the swamp, np 
to his neck in the mire. Being perfectly help- 
less, he was expecting every moment either to 
sink and disappear in that inglorious grave, or 
that some Austrian dragroon would sever Ms 
head fiom his body, or with a bullet pierce his 
bra’n. 

Enveloped in clouds of smoke, in the midst of 
the dismay and the uproar of the terrific scene, 
he chanced to evade observation until his own 
troops, regardles of every peril, forced their way 
to his rescue. Napoleon escaped with but a few 
slight wounds. Through the long day the tide 
of war continued to ebb and flow upon these 
narrow dikas, Napoleon now carefully counted 
the number of prisoners taken, and estimated 
the amount of the slain. Computing thus that 
the enemy did not outnumber him by more than 
a third, he resolved to march out into the open 
pbin for a decisive conflict. He relied upon the 
iinthuslasm and She confidence of bis own troops, 


and the dejection with which he kn«»w that the 
Austrians were oppressed. In these mpassabls 
morasses it was impossible to operate with 
the cavalry. Three days of this terrible con 
flict had now passed, In the horrible carnage 
of these days, Napoleon bad lost eight thousand 
men, and he estimated that the Austrians could 
not have lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
less than twenty thousand. Both armies were 
utterly exhausted, and those hours of dejection 
and lassitude had ensued in which every one 
wished that the battle was at an end. 

It was midnight. Napoleon, sleepless and 
fasting, seemed insensible to exhaustion either of 
body or of mind. He galloped along the dikes 
from post to post, with his whole soul engrossed 
with preparations for the renewal of the conflict. 
Now he checked Ms horse to apeak in tones oi 
consolation to a wounded soldier, and again, by 
a few words of kind encouragement, animated 
an exhausted sentinel At two o’clock in the 
morning the whole army, with the ranks sadly 
thinned, was again roused and ranged in battle 
array. It was a cold, damp morning, and the 
weary and half-famished soldiers shivered in 
their Hnes. A dense, oppressive fog covered the 
flooded marsh, and added to the gloom of the 
night Napoleon ordered fifty of the g lards to 
struggle with their horses through the swamp, 
and conceal themselves in the rear of the enemy. 
With incredible difficulty most of them suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this object. Each 
dragoon had a txumpet 
Napoleon commenced a furious attack along 
the whole Austrian front. When the fire was at 
the hottest, at an appointed signal, the mounted 
guards sounded with their trumpets loudly the 
charge, and with perfect desperation plunged 
into the ranks of the enemy. The Austrians, iu 
the darkness and confusion of the night, sup- 
posing that Murat, with his whole body of 
cavalry, was thundering down upon their rear, 
in dismay broke and fled. With demoniacal 
energy the French troops pursued the victor;;^ 
and before that day’s sun went down the proix 
army of Alvinzi, now utterly routed, and having 
lost nearly thirty thousand men, marking its 
path with a trail of blood, was retreating into 
the mountains of Austria. Napoleon, with 
streaming banners and exultant music, marched 
triumphantly back into Verona by the eastern 
gates, directly opposite those from which, three 
days before, he had emerged. He was received 
by the inhabitants with the utmost enthusiasm 
and astonishment Even the enemies of Napo- 
leon so greatly admired the heroism and the 
genius of this wonderful achievement, that they 
added their applause to that of his friends. This 
was the fourth Austrian army which Napoleon 

Joachim Murat subsequently married Caroline, thf j 
youngest sister of Napoleon, and became Marshal of f 
France, and finally King of Sicily. After the fall 
Napoleon he lost his throne, and was shot by con|mandl 
Of the King of Naplea “ Murat,'’ said-Napoleon, “ wi 
one of the most brilliant men I ever saw upon a field < 
battle It was really « magnificent spectacle to see klie \ 
heading the ciTairy ia a ch* " 
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htd ovQrtfcu-own in lea* thaa eight monthst aad 
each of them more than twice as numerous as 
his own. In Napoleon’s despatches to the Direc- 
tory, as usual sileat oonceming himself, and 
magnanimously attributing the rictory to the 
heroism of the troops, he says, ” Never was a 
field of battle more valiantly disputed than the 
conflict at Areola. I have scarcely any generals 
left. ^ Their bravery and their patriotic en- 
thnsiasm are without example.” 

In the midst of all these cares, he foimd time 
to write a letter of sympathy to the widow of the 
brave Muiron, “ You," he writes, have lost a 
husband who was dear to you, and I am bereft 
of a friend to whom I have been long and sin- 
cerely attached ; hut our country has suffered 
more than us both, in being deprived of an 
ofideer so pre-eminently distinguished for his 
talents and dauntless^ bravery. If it lies within 
the scope of my ability to yield assistance to 
yourself or your* infant, I beseech you to reckon 
upon my utmost exertions.” i 

It is affecting to record, that in a few weeks ! 
the woe-stricken widow gave birth to a hfelfss , 
babe, and she and her little one sank into an ' 
untimely grave together. The woes of war ex- 
tend far and wide beyond the blood-stained field 
of battle. Twenty thousand men panshed around 
the marshes of Areola ; and after the thimders 
of the strife had ceased, and the groans of the 
dying were hushed in death, in twenty thousand 
distant homes, far away on the plains of France, 
or in the peaceful glens of Austria, the agony of 
that field of blood was renewed as the tidings 
reached them, and a wail burst forth from 
crushed and lacerated hearts, which might al- 
most have drowned the roar of that deadly strife. 

How Napoleon could have found time, in the 
midst of such terrific scenes, for the dchcate 
attentions of friendship, it is difficult to conceive. 
Yet to a stranger he wrote, announcing the 
Meath of a nephew, in the following affecting 
terms: — “ He fell with glory, and in the face of 
the enemy, without suffering a moment of pain. 
Where is the man who would not euvy such a 
death ? Who worJd not glaiUy accept the choice 
of thus escaping from the vicissitudes of an un- 
satisfying world ? Who has not often regretted 
that he has not been thus withdrawn from the 
calumny, the envy, and all the odious pa.S'^iun.*^ 
winch seem the almost exclusive direetois of the 
conduct of mankind It was in this pensive 
strain that Napoleon mote when a young man 
of twenty-seven, and in the midst of a scric.s of 
most brilliant victories which mortal man 
had ever achieved. 

The moment the Austrians broke and fled, 
while the thunders of the pursuing cannonade 
wero reverberating over tlie plains, Napol^n 
seized a pen, and wrote to his faithful Josephine 
with that imMtuous energy in which “sentences 
were crowded into words, and words into letters-’’ 
The courier was dwpatched, at the top of jiis 
;ftpeed, witii the following Iin<», which Josephine 
with no Kttle difficulty deciphered. SIm deemed 
idifim wiorth the 


“ My adored Josephine I at length 1 live tgauat 
Death is no longer before me, and glory and 
honour are still m my breast The enemy ii 
beaten. Soon Wantua will be oars. Than thy 
husband will fold thee in his arms, and give tha« 
a thousand proofs of his ardent affection. I am a 
little fatigued. I have received letters fn)tn 
Eugene and Hortense. I am delighted with 
children. Adieu, my adorable Josephine, Think 
of me often- Should your heart grow oohl to 
wards me, you will be indeed cruel ard unjust 
But I am sure that you will always continue 
my faithful friend, as 1 shall ever cenri sue your 
fond lover. Death alone can break the union 
which love, sentiment, and sympatliy have 
formed. Let me have news of your health. A 
thousand and a thousand kisses." 

A vein of superstition pervaded the mmd ol 
this extraordinary man. He felt that he was 
the child of destiny — that he was led by an arm 
more powerful than his own — and that an unseen 
guide was conducting him along hi* perilou* and 
bewildering pathway. He regarded life as of 
little value, and contemplated death without any 
dread. “I am," said he, “the creature of cir- 
cumstances. I do but go where events point 
out the way. I do not give myself any uneasi- 
ness about death. When a man’s time is come 
he mu«t go." “ Are you a Predcstinarian ?" in- 
quired O’AIeara. “ As much so,” Napoleon re- 
plied, “ as the Turks are. I have been always 
so. When destiny wills, it must be obeyed. I 
will relate an example. At the siege of Toulon 
I observed an officer very careful of himself, in- 
stead of exhibiting an example of courage to 
animate his men. ‘ Mr. Officer,* said I, ‘ come 
out and observe the effect of your siiot Y^'vu 
know not whether your guns arc well pointed or 
not.* Very reluctantly ho came outside of the 
parapet to the place where I was standing. 
Wishing to expose as little of his body as powble, 
he stooped down, and partially sheltered himself 
behind the parapet, and looked under my arm- 
Just then a shot came close to me, and low down, 
which knocked him to pieces. Now if this man 
had stood upright, he woidd have been safe, »* 
the ball would have passed between m without 
hurting either.” 

Marie Louise, upon her marriuge with Napo- ' 
leon, was greatly surprised to find that no sentinel* j 
slept at the door of his chamber ; that the doors ^ 
even were not locked ; and tliat there wore no 
or pistols in the room where they slept. “ W by," 
said she, “ you do not take half so many pro- 
cautious as my father docs." “ I am too much 
of a fatalist," he replied, “ to take any pecan* 
tious agamst assiVtoiuutiom” O Memra, at St 
Helena, at one time urged Mm to talae mm 
medicine. He declined, and calmly raiamg Mi 
eyes to heaven, said, “ That which ia writteu ^ 
written. Our days are numbered." Strange 
and inoousisteat as it may swn, there is a Icnrm 
which the doctrine of Fredestmatkm asawmes ia 
tile human mind which arouses c«« to an in- 
tensity of ax^rtioa which notliing else co»M 
Ni^leou felt that be was ta 
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Qit most exalted aoMevements — ^therefore he 
iWiBsecrated himself, through days of toil and 
nights of sleeplessness, to the most herculean 
exertions that he might work out his destiny. 
This sentiment, which inspired Napoleon as a 
philosopher, animated Calvin as a Christian. 
Instead of cutting the sinews of exertion, as many 
persons would suppose it must, it did but strmn 
those sinews to their utmost tension. ^ 

Napoleon had obtained, at the tune of^his 
marrisge, an exquisite miniature of Josephine. 
This, m his romantic attachment, he had sus- 
pended by a ribbon about his neck, and the 
cheek of Josephme ever rested upon the puba- 
tions of his heart. Though living in the midst 
of the most exciting tumults earth has ever 
witnessed, his pensive and reflective mind was 
solitary and alone. The miniature of Josephine 
was his companion, and often during the march, 
and in the midnight bivouac, he gazed upon it 
most fondly. 

“By what art is it,” he once passionately 
wrote, “that jou, my sweet love, have been 
able to captivate all my faculties, and to con- 
centrate in yourself my mortal existence ? It is 
a magic influence which will terminate only with 
my life. My adorable wife ! I know not what 
&te awuts me, but if it keep me much longer 
from you, it will he insupportable. There was a 
time when I was proud of my courage; when, 
contemplatiag the various evib to which we are 
exposed, I could fix my eyes steadfastly upon 
every couoeivable calamity without alarm or 
^ead. But now the idea that Josephine may 
be ill, and, above tril, the cruel thought that she 
may love me less, withers my soul, and leaves 
me not even the courage of despair. Formerly 
I said to myself, Man cannot hurt him who can 
die without regret. But now to die without being 
loved by Josephine is torment. My incompa- 
rable companion 1 thou whom Fate has destined 
to make, along with me, the painful journey of 
life! the day on which I cease to possess thy 
heart will be to me the day of utter desolation.” 

On one occasion the glass covering the minia- 
ture was found to be broken. Napoleon consi- 
dered the accident a fearful omen of calamity to 
the beloved original. He was se oppressed with 
tills presentiment, that a courier was immediately 
• despatched to bring him tidings from Josephme. 
j It is not inrprising that Napoleon should thus 
have won in the heart of Josephine the most 
enthnsiastio love. “ He is,” said she, “ the most 
fascinating of men.” 

“It is impossible,” wrote the Duchess of 
Abrantes, “ to describe the charm of Napoleon’s 
countenance when he smiled. His soul was upon 
hit lips and in his eyes.” 

“ I never,” said the Emperor Alexander, “loved 
any man as I did that man.” 

“ I have known,” says the Duke of Vicenza, 
I * nearly all the crowned heads of the present 
" i&j — 1 ^ iKiir Qlugtrious oontemporaries. I have 
‘ ftved with several of those great historical cha- 
laeters <m a footing quitf> distinot from my diplo- 
mario duriei, I hxm hnd every epinartunlty of 


comparing and judging; but it is impossible te 
institute any comparison between Napoleon and 
any other man. They who say otherwM© did 
not know him.” ^ 

‘ Napoleon,” says Duroc, “is endowed with « 
variety of faculties, any one of which would] 
suffice to distinguish a man from the multitude. ' 
He is the greatest captain of the age. He is a 
statesman who directs the whole business of the 
country, and superintends every branc>jk of the 
service. He is a sovereign whose ministers are 
merely his clerks. And yet this Colossus of 
gigantic proportions can descend to the most 
tovial details of pr^ate life. He can regulate 
the expenditure of nis household as he regulatei 
the finances of the empire.” 

Notwithstanding Napoleon had now destroyed 
four Austrian armies, the imperial court was still 
unsubdued, and still pertinaciously refused to 
make peace with republican France. Herculean 
efforts were immediately made to organize a fifth 
army to march again upon Napoleon. These 
exciting scenes kept all Italy in a state of ex- 
treme fermentation. Every day the separation 
between the aristocratic and republican party 
became more marked and rancorous. Austria 
and England exerted all their arts of diplomacy 
to arouse the aristocratio governments of Rome, 
Venice, and Naples to assail Napoleon in the 
rear, and thus to crush that spirit of republican 
Kberty so rapidly spreading through Italy, and 
which threatened the speedy overthrow of ah 
their thrones. Napoleon, in self-defence, was 
compelled to call to his aid the sympathies of the 
republican party, and to encourage their ardent 
aspirations for free government. 

And here, again, the candid mmd is compelled 
to pause, and almost to yield its assent to that 
doctrine of destiny which had obtained so strong a 
hold upon the mind of Napoleon. How oould it be 
expected that those monarchs, with their thrones, 
their wealth, their pride, their power, their educa- 
tion, their habits, should have submissively relin- 
quished their exited inheritance, and have made 
an unconditional surrender to triumphant demo- 
cracy? Kings, nobles, priests, and all the miffions 
whose rank and property were suspended upon 
the perpetuity of those old monarchies, oould by 
no possibility have been led to such a measure. 
Unquestionably, many were convinced that the 
interests of humanity demanded the support of 
the established governments. They had witnessed 
the accomplishments of democracy in France— 
a frenzied mob sacking the palace, drag^ng the 
royal family, through every conceivable insult, 
to dungeons and a bloody death, burning the 
chateaiTS of the nobles, braining upon the pave- 
ments, with gory clnhs, the most venerable 'in 
rank and the most austere in virtue; dancing 
in brutal ormes around the dissevered heads m 
the most ilustrious and lovely ladies of the 
realm, and dragging their dismembered limbs in 
derision through the streets. Priests orowdod 
the churches, praying to God to save them from 
the honors of demoarany. Matrons and maidem 
tr«Bibled fti their chamben ae they wrought wfllt 
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lA«ir own hands tho haimers of royalty, and with 
moistened eyes and palpitating hearts they pre- 
sented them to their defenders. 

On the other hand, how eould republican 
France tamely succtimb to her proud and aiis 
tocratic enemies ? “ Kings,” said a princess of 
the honse of Austria, “ should no more regard the 
murmurs of the people than does the moon the 
barking of dogs.” How could the triumphant 
millions of France, who had just overthrown this 
intolerable despotism, and whose hearts were 
glowing with aspirations for liberty and equal 
rights, yield without a struggle ail they had 
attained at such an enormous expense of 
blood and misery? They turned their eyes 
hopeMy to the United States, where George 
Washington and their own La Fayette had fought 
side by side, and had established liberty glo- 
riously; Md they could not agak voluntarily 
lace their necks beneath the yoke of kingly 
omination. Despotism engenders ignorance and 
cruelty ; and despotism did but reap the awful 
harvest of blood and woe, of which, during 
countless ages of oppression, it had been scat- 
tering broadcast the seed. 

The enfranchised people could not allow the 
allied monarchs of Europe to rear again, upon 
the soil of republican France, and in the midst 
of thirty millions of freemen, an execrated and 
banished dynasty. This was not a warfare of 
republican angels against aristocratio fiends, or 
of refined, benevolent, intellectual Loyalists 
against rancorous, reckless, vulgar Jacobins. It 
was a warfare of frail and erring man against Ms 
fellow — ^many, both Monarchists and Republicans, 
perhaps animated by motives as corrupt as can 
influence the human heart But it cannot be 
doubted that there were others on each side who 
were influenced by considerations as pure as can 
glow in the bosom of humanity. 

Napoleon recognised and respected these 
verities. While he had no scruples respecting 
his own duty to defend his country from the 
assaults of the allied kings, he candidly respected 
his opponents. Frankly he said, “ Had I been 
surrounded by the influences which have en- 
vironed these gentlemen, I should doubtless have 
been fighting beneath their banners.” 

There is probably not a reader of these pages 
who, had he been an English or an Austrian 
noble, would not have fought those battles of the 
monarchy, upon which Ms fortune, his power, 
and his rank were suspended ; and there probably 
k not a noble upon the banks of the Danube <xt 
the Thames who, had he been a young lawyer, 
merchant, or artisan, with all Ms prospects in 
life depending upon hk own merit and exertions, 
would not have strained every nerve to hew 
down those bulwarks c£ exclusive privileges 
which the pride and oppression of ages had 
reared- SuMi is man, and such his md^choly 
lot. We would not detract from the wickedness 
of these wars, ddu^hg Europe with Mood and 
vtoe ; but God alone can awiord the guilt We 
Oi&t, cmioeal that aB omr sympathies are 
wstihi Ihe Bsp-il^icani fet theh esr' 


quesrionablt rights; but we may also iwfraii 
casting unmerited obloquy up<m those who 
were likewise struggling for everything ^ar to 
them in life. 

The Directory, trembling in view d the vast 
renown Napoleon was acquiring, and not at all 
reliitog the idea of havmg the direction d 
^airs rims unceremoniously taken from their 
hands, sent General Clarke as an envoy to Na- 
poleon’s head-quarters, to conducst n<^tiarion 
with the Austrians. Napoleon reorivedhim with 
great external courtesy, but, that there might he 
no embarras&ingmisiinderstanding between them, 
inlbrmed Mm in so many words, If you co«m» 
here to obey me, I shall always see you with 
pleasure ; if nob <he sooner you return to thoee 
who sent you the better.” The prtud envoy 
yielded at once to the master-mind, and m ccan- 
plclely was ho brought under the iimueace of its 
strange fascination, that he became a most en- 
thusiastic admirer of Napoleon, and wrote to the 
Directory, “ It is indispensable that the gWMffal- 
in-cMef should conduct all the diplematio op«t»« 
tions in Italy.” 

While Alvinzi had been preparing his over- 
whelming host to crash Napoleon, the Pope also, 
in secret alliance, had been collecting Ms re- 
sources to attack the common foe. It was an 
act of treachery. Napoleon callod Mattd from 
his fastings and penance in the convent, and 
commissioned Mm to go and say to the Pope— 
“Romo desires wax. It shah nave war. But 
first I owe it to humanity to make a final effort 
to recall the Pope to reason. My army is strong j 
I have but to will it, and the temporal power d 
the Pope is destroyed. Still, France pe^ts me 
to listen to words of peace. War, so cruel for ah, 
has terrible results for the vanqmshed. 1 am 
anxious to close this struggle by pt»cie. Wat 
has for me now neither danger nor 

The Pope, however, believing that Austria 
would Btih crush Napoleon, met these menaces 
with defiance. Napoleon, oonsdous that be 
could not then march upon Rome, devoted ah Mi 
energies to prepare for the onset of the Austarians, 
wMle he kept a vigilant eye upon his enemies in 
the south. Some he overawed; othei^ by a 
change of government, he transformed into feat 
fidends. Four weeks passed rapidly away, aid 
another vast Austrian army was crowding down 
from the north with gigantic steps to relievf 
Mantua, now in the hat stage of starvation. 
Wurmser had succeeded in sending a spy through 
the French lines, conveying the measage to il- 
vinzi that, unless relieved, he could not possMy 
hold out many days longer. 

Josephine had now come, at Napofonn's re- 
quest, to reside at the head-qnart«rs of &e armyj, 
that might be near her husband. N^<^oa 
had reoeiv«S her with the m<»t timdw affecion, 
amd Ms eadiausted firame was re-invigora^ by 
her soothing cares. He had no tond^t^wss to 
gallantry, which provoked Madame de Sta^ 
to remaik to hka, “ It k rwitod that yo« 
are not vmy pacrial to the ladies./ “ 1 aau vm 
[fend of 
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' Napoleon had aot & high appreciation of tAe 
female character m genera^ and yet he highly 
Tallied the humanmng and rehiung inEnence of 
polished female society. 

j “ The English,” said he, “ appear to prefer the 
j' bottle to the society of their ladies, as is exem- 
plified by dismissing the ladies firom the table, 
and remaining for hours to drinh and intoxicate 
themselves. Were I in England, I should cer- 
tainly leave the table with the ladies. You do 
not treat them with sufficient regard. If your 
object is to converse instead of to drink, why not 
allow them to be present? Surely, conversation 
is never so lively or so witty as when ladies take 
part in it Were I an Englishwoman, I should 
feel very discontented at being turned out by the 
men, to wait for two or three hours whUe they 
were guzzling their wine. In France, society is 
nothing unless ladies are present They are the 
life of conversation.” 

At one time Josephine was defending her sex 
from some remarks which he had made respect- 
ing their frivolity and msincerity, “ Ah I my 
dear J osephine,” he replied, “ they are all nothing 
compared with you,” 

Notwithstanding the boundless wealth at 
Napoleon’s disposal, when Josephine arrived at 
the head-quarters of the army, he lived in a very 
simple and frugal manner. Though many of 
his generals were roUing in voluptuousness, he 
indulged himself in no ostentation in dress or 
equipage. The only relaxation he sought was 
to spend an occasional hour in the society of 
Josephine. In the midst of the movements of 
these formidable armies, and just before a de- 
cisive battle, it was necessary , that she should 
take her departure to a place of greater safety. 
As she was bidding her husband adieu, a cart 
passed by loaded with the mutilated forms of the 
wounded. The awful spectacle, and the con- 
sciousness of the terrible peril of her husband, 
moved her tender feelings. She threw herself 
upon his neck and wept most bitterly. Napo- 
leon fondly encircled her in his arms, and said, 
*‘Wurraser shall pay dearly for those tears 
which he causes thee to shed.” Napoleon’s 
appearance at this time was deplorable in the 
extreme. His cheeks were pallid and wan. He 
was as thin as a skeleton. His bright and burn- 
ing eye alone indicated that the foe of his soul 
was unextinguished. The glowing energies of 
his mind sustained his emaciated and exhausted 
body. The soldiers took pleasure in contrasting 
his mighty genius and world-wide renown with 
bis effeminate stature and his wasted and en- 
feebled frame. 

In aUusion to the wonderful tranquillity of 
mind which Napoleon retained in Ae midst 
t»f his troubles, disasters, and perils, he re- 
narked, “ Nature seems to have calculated that 
I should endure great reverses. She has ^ven 
me a mind of marble. Thunder cannot nima it 
The shaft merely glides along.” 

Early in January, Alvinri descended towards 
Mantua from the mountains of Austria. It was 
the Etui amiv which the Imperial Court had 


sent for the destruction of the Republicans. The 
Tyrol was in the hands of the Fre ich. Napo- 
leon, to prevent the peasants fi.m rising in 
guerilla bands, issued a decree that every 
Tyrolese taken in arms should be shot as a 
brigand. Alvinzi replied, ihat for every peasant 
shot he would hang a French prisoner of war. 
Napoleon rejoined, that for every French prisoner 
thus slain he would gibbet an Austrian officer, 
commencing with Alvinzi’s own nephew, who 
was in his hands. A little reflection taught both 
generals that it was not best to add to the inevit- 
able horrors of war by the execution of these 
sanguinary threats. With the utmost vigilance, 
Napoleon, with his army gathered around him 
in the vicinity of Mantua, was watching the 
movements of his formidable enemy, uncertain 
respecting his line of march, or upon what points 
the terrible onset was to fall. 

The 12th of January, 1797, was a dark, 
stormy winters day. The sleet, swept by the 
gale over the bleak mountains, covered the 
earth with an icy mantle. The swoUen streams, 
clogged with ice, roared through the ravines. 
As the sun went down, a clear belt of cloudless 
sky appeared brilliant in the west. The storm 
passed away. The cold north wind blow furiously, 
and the stars, with unwonted lustre, adorned the 
wintry night. As the twilight was fading, « 
courier groped into the camp with the intelli- 
gence that the Austrians had made their appear- 
ance in vast numbers upon the plains of Kivoli, 
and that tliey were attacking with great foxy 
the advanced post of the French stationed there. 
At the same time, another courier arrived, in- 
forming him that a powerful division of the 
Austrian army was movmg in another direction, 
to carry relief to Mantua. It was a fearful di- 
lemma. 

Should Napoleon wait for these two armies to 
form a junction and to assail him in front, while 
the garrison of Mantua, emerging from the walls, 
should attack him in the rear, his situation would 
he hopeless. Should he march to attack one 
army,lie must leave the road open for the other 
to enter Mantua with reinforcements and relief. 
But Napoleon lost not one moment in deliberation. 
Instinctively he decided upon the only course 
to be pursued. “The French,” said the Aus- 
trians, “do not march; they fly.” With a 
rapidity of movement which seems almost 
miraculous, before two o’clock in the morning, 
Napoleon, with thirty thousand men, stood upon 
the snow-clad heights overlooking the encamp- 
ment of his sleeping foes. It was a sublime and 
an appalling spectacle which hurst upon hii 
view. For miles and miles the watch-fires of 
the mighty host Ailed the extended plain. The 
night was clear, cold, and beautifuL Gloomy 
firs and pine^ frewned along the sides of the 
mountains, silvered by the rays of an unclouded 
moon. The keen eye of Napoleon instantly 
detected that there were fifty thousand men, in 
five divisions of ten thousand each, whom he, 
with thirty thousand, was to enconnter npon that 
iLdfi Hs also correctly judged, fiom tue 
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psitioa of the diTMons, tbat tlif aitillerj bad 
aofc amYCii, and resolved upoa an immediate 
Ittack. 

At fonr o^ciVck in the morning tbe Anstriana 
were roused from their slumhera by the rush of 
Nopoleoa’s battalions and by the thunder* of hia 
irtUlery. The day of Kivoli! It was a long, 
long day of hlood and woe. The tide of victoi 7 
ebbed and flowed. Again and again Napoleon 
seemed mined. Night came, and the genius of 
Napoleon had again triumphed. The whole 
plain was covered with the dead and the dying, . 
The Austriaus, in wild terror, were flying before | 
the impetuous charges of the French cavalry, ' 
while from every eminence cannon-halls were 
plunged into the dense ranks f'f the fugitives. 
Thet genius of this stem warrior never appeared 
more terrible than in the unsparing energy with ' 
which he rained down his blows upon a defeated 
army. Napoleon had three horses shot under 
him during the day. “ The Austrians,” said he, 
‘‘manoeuvred admirably, and failed only be- 
came they are incapable of calculaling the value 
of minutes.” ; 

An event occurred in the very hottest of the ' 
battle which singularly illustrates Napoleon’s 
wonderful presence of mind. The Austrians had ' 
completely enveloped him, cutting off his re- 
treat, and attacking him in front, flunks, and , 
rear ; the ‘destruction of the army seemed in- ; 
evitable. Napoleon, to gain time, instantly sent 
a flag of truce to Almzi, proposing a suspension 
of arms for half an hour, to attend to some pro- 1 
positions to he made in consequence of de- 
spatches just received from Paris, The Aus- 
trian general fell into the snare. The roar of 
battle ceased, and the blood-stained combatants 
rested upon their guns. Junot repaired to the 
Austrian head-quarters, and kept Alvinzi busy 
for half an hour in discussing the terms of ac- 
commodation. In the meantime, Nanoleon had j 
re-arranged his army to repel thiiV numerous j 
attacks. As was to be expected, nc tforms could | 
be agreed upon, anu immediately the mnrderous 
onset was renewed. 

The scene displayed at the close of the battle 
was awful in the extreme. The fogitiye army, 
horse, foot, cannon, baggage-wagons, and am- 
munition-carts, struggled dong in inextricable 
confusion through the narrow passes, while a 
plunging fire from the French batteries pro- 
duced frightful havoc in the crowd. The occa- 
sional explosion of an ammunition-wagon under 
this terrific fire opened in the dense mass a gap 
like the crater of a volcano, scattering far and 
wide over the field the mangled limbs of the 
dead. The battle of Rivoli Napoleon ever re- 
garded as one of the most dreadful battles he 
ever fought, and one of the most signal victories 
he ever won. 

Leaving a few troops to pursue and harass the 
fhgifcives, Napoleon, mat very night,- with 
mass of his army, turned to arrest the Austrian 
division of twenty thousand men under Pro- 
irera, hastening to the reinfoimnent of Mantua, 
bad sdreadj marched all one uighL and 


^ ght ah of the ensuing day. fie allowed Mi 
utterly exhausted troops a few houw for siteft 
hut closed not his own eves. He itih considereo 
f the perO of his army m great m to demand the 
^ utmost vigilance. So intense was his soHeitude, 

! that he passed the hours of the night, while th# 
; rest were sleeping, in walking wont the out- 
posts. 

i The hour of midni^t had hardly passed he- 
fire the whole army was again in motion. The 
d.'iwn of the morning found them pressing on 
with all possible speed, hoping to arrive at 
Mantua before the Austrian force should have 
effected an entrance into the beleaguered city. 
M the day long th«y hurried on their way, and 
juit as the sun was setting they heard the roar oS 
the conflict around the ramparts of Mantua. Pro- 
vera was attacking the French in their toench- 
ments upon one aide; the brave old Wurmser 
was marching from the city to attack them npoa 
the other. An hour might have settled the 
uiieqna! conflict. Suddenly Napcleon, like a 
thunderbolt, plunged into the midst of the foe, 
Frover.i's bund was scattered like chaff before 
the wliirlwind. Wurmser and his half-starved 
men were driven hack to their fortress and thehr 
prison. Thns terminated this signal campaign 
of three dcry*, during which the Austrians lost 
twenty-five thousand prisoners, twenty-five 
standards, sixty pieces of cannon, ana «x 
thousand men in killed and wounded. The 
Austrian army was again destroyed, and the 
French remained in undisputed possession of 
Italy. Such achievements filled the world with 
astonishment Military men of all lands have 
regarded these brilliant operatione of Napoteoa 
as the most extraordinary which histoiy has 
recorded. 

Wunnser’s situation was now hopeless, and ne 
resource was left him but to capitulate. One 
half of his once numerous garrison were in the 
hospital. The horses which had been killed 
and salted down were all consumed. Famine 
was now staring the garrison in the frKJe. 
Wurmser sent an aid-de-camp to the teat al 
Serruiier to propose terms of capiteiation. Na- 
poleon was sitting in a comer of the tent im- 
observed, wrapped in his doak. The offlcw*, with 
the artifice usual on such occasions, e™tiated 
on the powerful means of resistance WunnBer 
stall enjoyed, and the large stores of provisiowi 
still in the magazine. Napoleon, without making 
hiroMlf known, listened to the (mvemtioa, 
taking no part in it. At kst ha approodied dM 
table, silently took the paper containing l^ann- 
ser’s propositions, and, to the aatonishmairtcd tha 
aid.de-camp, wrote upon the margin hds answart* 
all the terms sugg^ited. “ There,” said he, are 
the con(HtioM which I grant to your m ig d d L If 
he had provisions but for a fortoi^t ai^ could 
talk of stmender, he would not deswve m 
honourable captektien. As he sends yen, ho 
must be reduced to extrwnity. I reiqs^ ^ 
age, hh valour, his mifforfeanwi. Carry to hai 
the terms whl^ I grant Whdhir he kaiif 
plaoe im « m<a(^ «r i 

w 
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montlis, he ahnE have neither better nor worse 
eonditions. He may stay as long as his sense of 
honour demands.” 

The officer now perceived that he was in the 
presence of Napoleon. Glancinghis eye over the 
terms of capitulation, he was surprised at the 
liberality of the victor, and seeing that dissimu- 
lation was of no farther avail, he confessed that 
Wurmser had provisions but for three days. 
The brave old marshal was deeply moved with 
gratitude in acknowledging the generosity with 
which he was treated hy his young adversary. 
Wurmser was entirely in his power, and must 
hav’0 surrendered at discretion. Yet Napoleon, 
,to spare the feehngs of his foe, allowed him to 
march out of the place with all his staff, and to 
retire unmolested to Austria. He even granted 
him two hundred horse and five hundred men, 
to be chosen by himself, and six pieces of 
cannon, to render his departure less humiliating. 
Wurmser most gratefully accepted this mag- 
nanimous offer, and, to prove his ^atitude, in- 
formed Napoleon of a plan laid in the Papal 
States for poisoning him, and thus undoubtedly 
saved his life. The remainder of the garrison, 
twenty thousand strong, surrendered their arms, 
and were retained as prisoners of war. Ffteen 
standards, a bridge equipage, and about five 
hundred pieces of artillery, fell into the hands of 
the victor. 

On the following morning, the Austrian army, 
emaciated humiliated, and dejected, defiled from 
the gates of Mantua to throw down their arms 
at the feet of the triumphant Bepublioans. But 
on this occasion also Napoleon displayed that 
magnanimity and delicacy of mind which ac- 
corded so well with the heroism of his character 
and the grandeur of his achievements. Few 
young men, twenty-seven years of age, at the 
termination of so terrific a campaign, would have 
deprived themselves of the pleasure of seeing the 
veteran Austrian marshal and his proud array 
pass vanquished before him. But on the mom- 
mg of that day Napoleon mounted his horse, 
and, heading a division of his army, disappeared 
from the ground and marched for the Papal 
States. He left Sermrier to receive the sword of 
Wurmser. He would not add to the mortifica- 
tion of the vanquished general by being present 
in the hour of his humiliation. JDelicacy so rare 
and so noble attracted the attention of all 
Europe. This magnanimous and dignified con- 
duct extorted reluctant admiration even from the 
bitterest enemies of the young republican 
general. 

* The Directory, unable to appreciate sudh 
nobility of snirit, were dissatisfied with the 
liberal terms wh’ch had been granted Wurmser. 
Napoleon treated their remonstrances with scorn, 
and simply repliei, “ I have granted the Austrian 

f eneral such teims as, in my judgment, were 
ue to a brave and honourable enemy, and to 
the dignity of the French Republic.” 

The Austrians were now driven out of Italy. 
Napoleon commenced the campaign with thirty 
thousand men. H« received, during pro- 


gress of these destructive battles, twenty-fivt 
thousand recndts. Thus, in ten months, N*’po- 
leon, with fifty-five thousand men, had conquered 
five armies under veteran generals, and composed 
of more ^an two hundred thousand highly dis- 
ciplined Austrian troops. He had taken one 
hundred thousand prisoners, and killed and 
wounded thirty-five thousand men. These were 
great victories, and “ a great victory,” said the 
Duke of Wellington nobly, “ is the most awful 
thing in the world excepting a great defeat.” 

Napoleon now prepared to march boldly upon 
Vienna itself, and to compel the emperor, m hisi 
own palace, to make peace with insulted France. 
Such an idea he bad not conceived at the com- 
mencement of the campaign; circumstances, 
however, or, as Napoleon would say, kis destiny^ 
led him on. But first it was necessary to turn 
aside to humble the Pope, who had been threaten- 
ing Napoleon’s rear with an army of forty 
thousand men, hut who was now in utter con- 
sternation in view of the hopeless defeat of the 
Austrians. Napoleon issued the foUowiiig pro- 
clamation : “ The French army is about to enter 
the Pope’s territories. It will protect religion 
and the people. The French soldier carries in 
one hand the bayonet as the guarantee of vic- 
tory ; in the other, the olive branch, a symbol 
of peace and a pledge of protection. Woe to 
those who shall provoke the vengeance of this 
army. To the inhabitants of every town and 
village, peace, protection, and security are 
offered.” 

All the spiritual machinery of the Papal 
Church had been put into requisition to rouse 
the people to frenzy. The tocsin had been 
tolled in every village, forty hours’ prayer 
offered, indulgences promised, and even miracles 
employed to inspire the populace with delirious 
energy. Napoleon took with him but four thou- 
sand five hundred French soldiers, aided by four 
thousand Italian reomits. He first encountered 
the enemy, seven thousand strong, under Car- 
dinal Busca, intrenched upon the Tsanks of the 
Senio. It was in the evening twilight of a plea- 
sant Spring day when the French approached 
the river. The ecclesiastic, but little accustomed 
to the weapons of secular warfare, sent a flag of 
truce, who very pompously presented himself 
before Napoleon, and declared, in the name of 
the cardinal-in-chief, that if the French con- 
tinued to advance he should certainly fire upon 
them, The terrible menace was reported through 
the French lines, and was received with perfect 
peals of merriment. Napoleon replied that he 
should be exceedingly sorry to expose himself to 
the cardinal’s fire, and that therefore, as the 
army was very much fatigued, with the car- 
dmal’s leave it would take up its quarters for the 
night 

In the darkness, a division of the French army 
was sent across the stream oy a ford to cut oh 
the retreat of the Papal troops, and in the morn- 
ing the bloody conflict of an hour left nearly 
every man dead upon the field or a prisoner in 
the hands of Napoleon. Passing rapidly o% the 
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flench am7ed the same day at Faemsa. The 
gates were shut, the ramparts maimed with 
^non, and the mBltitude, in fanatical enthu- 
siasm, exasperated the French soldiers mth every 
^ecies of exulting defiance. The gates were 
instantly battered down, and the French rushed 
into the city. They loudly clamoured for per- 
mission to pillage. “ The case,” said they, “ is 
the same as that of Pavia.” “No I” replied 
Napoleon ; “ at Pavici, the people, after having 
taken an oath of obedience, revolted, and at- 
tempted to murder our soldiers, who were their 
guests. These people are deceived, and must be 
subdued by kindness.” All the prisoners taken 
here, and in the battle of the Senio, were as- 
sembled in a large garden of one of the convents 
of Faenza. Napoleon had been represented to 
them as a monster of atheism, cruelty, and crime. 
They were in a perfect paroxysm of terror, not 
doubting they were gathered" there to be shot 
Upon the approach of Napoleon, they fell upon 
their knees, with loud cries fcr mercy. He 
addressed them in Italian, and in those tones of 
kindness which seemed to have a magic power 
over the human heart. 

“ I am the friend,” said he, “ of all the people 
of Italy. I come among yon for your good. 
You are all free. Return to the bosom of your 
families, and tell them that the French are the 
friends «f religion and of order, and of all the 
poor and the oppressed.” From the garden he 
went to the refectory of the convent, where the 
captured officers were assembled. Familiarly he 
conversed with them a long time, as with jfriends 
and equals. He explained to them his motives 
and his wishes ; spoke of the liberty of Italy, of 
the abuses of the pontifical government, of its 
gross violation of tte spirit of the Gospel, and 
of the blood which must be vainly expended in 
the attempt to resist such a victorious and well- 
disciplined army as he had at his disposal He 
gave them aU permission to return to their homes, 
and simply requested them, as the price of his 
clemency, to make known to the community the 
sentimente with which he was animated. TIaese 
men now became as enthusiastic in their admi- 
ration of Napoleon as they had previously been 
exasperated against him. They dispersed through 
the cities and villages of Italy, never weaiy of 
eulogizing the magnanimity of their conqueror. 

He soon met another army of the Romans at 
Ancona. He cautiously surrounded them, and 
took them all prisoners without injuring a man, 
and then, by a few of his convincing words, sent 
them through the country as missionaries, pro- 
claiming bis clemency and the benevolence of 
the commander-m-chief of the republican army. 
Ancona was so situated as to be one of the most 
important ports of the Adriatio. Its harbour, 
however, was in such a neglected condition, that 
uot even a fiagate conld enter. He imme^ately 
decided what ought to be done to fortify the 
place and to improve the port. The great works 
which he consequently afterwards executed at 
Anoona wOl remain a peirotual memorial of 
kii fmesight and genius. The largest three- 


decker can now ride In its harbour with ptAdt 
$afety» 

At Loretto there was an image of the Tirgim 
which the Church represented m of celeatim 
origin, and which, to the great ediication f)f th« 
populace, seemed miraculously to shed ff^ars in 
view of the perils of the Papacy. Napoleow 
sent for the sacred image, exposed the deception, 
by which, through the instrumentality of %. 
string of glass beads, tears appeared to flow, 
and imprisoned the priests for deluding thej 
people with trickery, which tended to bring all' 
religion into contempt. ' 

The Papal States were full of the exiled 
French priests. The Directory enjumid it upon 
Napoleon to drive them out of the country. 
These unhappy men were in a state of despair. 
Long innrea to Jacobin fury, they supposed that 
death was now their inevitable doom. One of 
the fraternity, weary of years of exile, and firantia 
in view of his supposed impending fate, pro 
sented himself to Napoleon, announced himsdf 
as an emigrant priest, and implored that his 
doom of death might be immediately exe- 
cuted, The bewildered man thought it the 
delirium of a dream when Napoleon, addreidng 
him in terms of courtesy and of heartfelt sym- 
pathy, assured him that he and all his friends 
should be protected from harm. He issued, a 
proclamation enjoining it upon the army to re- 
gard these unfortunate men as countrymen and 
as brothers, and to treat them with all possible 
Hndness. The versatile troops instantly im- 
bibed the humane spirit of their beloved chiefi 
This led to a number of very affecting scenes. 
Many of tbe soldiers recognised their formear 
pastors, and these unhappy exiles, long accus- 
tomed to scorn and insult, wept with gratitude 
in being again addressed in terms of respect and 
affection. 

Napoleon was censured for this clemency. 
“ How is it possible,” he wrote to the Directory, 
“ uot to pity these unhappy men ? They weep on 
seeing us.” The French emigrant priests were 
quite a burden upon the convents in Italy, where 
&ey had taken refuge, and the Italian priests 
were qnite ready, upon the arrival of the French 
army, to drive them uway, on the pretext that, 
by haxbonring the emigrants, they should draw 
down upon themselves the vengeance of tlie 
republican army. Napoleon issued a decree 
commanding the convents to receive them, and 
to furnish them with everything necessary for 
their support and comfort. In that singular vein 
of latent humour which pervaded his nature, he 
enjoined that the French priests^ should make 
remuneration for this hospitality in prayers and 
masses at the regular market-price. He found 
the Jews in Ancona suffering under the most 
intolerable oppression, and immediately relesaed 
them from all their disabilirite. 

The court of Naples, hoping to ktimidite 
Napoleon from advancing upon the holy city, 
and not venturing openly to draw the iwixrdl 
against him, sent a minister to Ms camp,, to aok 
in tii« oi^amty a spy. This wyey, Brittoe 
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Rgnuteli, tssiming m air of great mysierj aad | 
conEdential kindness, showed mpoleon % letter 
fSrom the Queen of Naples, proposing to send an 
army of thirty thoasand men to protect the 
Pontiff. ‘‘I ^ank yon” said Napoleon, “for 
this proof of yonr confidence, and will repay yon 
ha the same way.” Opening the portfolio of 
papers relating to Naples, he exhibited to him a 
copy of a despatch, in which the contemplated 
tnovement was not only anticipated, but pro- 
rision made, in case it shonld be attempted, for 
marching an army of twenty-five thousand men 
to take possession of the capital, and compel the 
toyal family to seek refuge in Sicily. An ex- 
traordinary courier was despatched in the night 
to inform the queen of the manner in which the 
insinuation had been received. Nothing more 
was heard of the Neapolitan interference, 

Napoleon was now within three days’ march 
of Rome. Consternation reigned in the Vatican, 
Ambassadors were hastOy sent to Napoleon’s 
head-quarters at Tolentino to implore the cle- i 
meuoy of the conqueror. The horses were al- 1 
ready harnessed to the state carriages, and Pope j 
Pius the Sixth was just descending the stairs for 
flight, when a messenger arrived from Napoleon, 
informing the Pope that he need apprehend no 
personal violence— that Napoleon was contend- 
ing only for peace. 

The Directory, exasperated by the nnrelenting 
hostility and treachery of the Pope, enjoined it 
upon Napoleon to enter into no negotiations with 
him, but immediately to deprive Mm of all tem- 
poral power. Napoleon, however, understood 
fanatical human nature too well to attempt such 
a revolution. Disregarding the wishes of the 
government at home, he treated the Pope with 
that proper deference and respect which was 
due to h^ exalted rank as a temporal and a 
ipiiitnal prince. The treaty of Tolentino was 
soon concluded. Its simple terms were, peace 
with France, the acknowledgment of the Cispa- 
dane Republic, and a renewed promise that the 
stipulations of the preceding armistice should be 
faithfully performed. Even the Pope could not 
refrain from expressions of gratitude in view of 
tiie moderation of his victor. Napoleon insisted 
for a long time upon the suppression of the In- 
quisition 5 but, out of complaisance to the Pope, 
who earnestly intreated mat it might not be 
suppressed, assuring Napoleon that it no longer 
was what it had been, but it was now rather 
a tribunal of police than of religious opinion, 
Napoleon desisted from pressing the article. All 
this was aoMeved in nine days. Napoleon now 
returned to Mantua, and prepared for his bold 
march upon Vienna, 

Notwithstanding the singular moderation dis- 
played by Napoleon in these victories, the most 
fttiocious libels respecting his conduct were cir- 
culated by his foes throughout Europe. To 
exasperate the Catholics, he was reported to 
have seized the venerable Pope by his ^ey hairs, 
and thus to have dragged hun about the room. 
One day Napoleon was reading one of these 
libebi, descriMog him as a perfect mon- 


ster of iicentioimcis, bloodthiratinesa, and crime. 
At times he shrugged Ms shoulders, and again 
laughed heartily, to did not betray the least 
sign of anger. To one who expressed surpriM 
at this, he said - 

“It is the truth only which gives offence. 
Everybody knows that I was not by nature in- 
clined to debauchery, and, moreover, the multi- 
plicity of my affairs allowed me no time for such 
vices. Still, persons will be found who will be- 
lieve these things. But how can that be helped ? 
If it should enter any one’s head to put in print 
that I had grown hairy, and walked on four 
paws, there are people who would believe it, and 
who would say tliat God had punished me aa hei 
did Nebuchadnezzar. And what could I do?J 
There is no remedy in such cases.”/ 


CHAPTER Via 

THE MAItCH UPON VIENNA. 

Human© advice to Venice—Honour to Virgil— Proda- 
mation— Prince Charles— Tagliamento—Stratagert i— . 
Enthusiasm of the soldiers— Battle of Tarwis— Ro- 
treatof the Archduke— Refusal ot Napoleon’s oveiturni 
for peace— Consternation m Vienna— Negotiations for 
peace— Revolt of V emce— V enetlan envoys— Napoleon 
conqueror of Italy— Valteline— Power of Napoleon. 

Mantua had now fallen. The Austrians were 
driven from Italy- The Pope, with the humility 
of a child, had implored the clemency of the 
conqueror. Still, Austria refused to make peace 
with republican France, and, with indomitable 
perseverance, gathered her resources for another 
conflict. Napoleon resolved to march directly 
upon Vienna. His object was peace, not con- 
quest. In no other possible way could peace be 
attained. It was a bold enterprise. Leaving 
the whole breadth of Italy between his armies 
and France, he prepared to cross the rugged 
summits of the Camic Alps, and to plunge, with 
an array of but fifty thousand men, into the 
very heart of one of the most proud and power- 
ful empires upon the globe, numbering twenty 
millions of inhabitants. Napoleon wished to 
make an ally of Venice. To her government 
he said, “ Your whole territory is imbued with 
revolutionary principles. One single word from 
me will excite a blaze of insurrection through all 
your provinces. Ally yourself with France, 
make a few modifications in your government, 
such as are indispensable for the welfare of the 
people, and we will pacify public opinion and 
sustain your authority.” Advice more prudent 
and humane could not have been given. 

The haughty aristocracy of Venice refused the 
alliance, raised an army of sixty thousand men, 
ready at any moment to fall upon Napoleon’s 
rear, and demanded neutrality. “Be neutral, 
then,” said Napoleon j “ but remember, if yon 
violate your neutrality, if you harass my troops, 
if you out off my supplies, I will take ample ven- 
geance. I march upon Vienna. Conduct which 
could be forgiven were I iu Italy, will be un- 
pardonable when I tm ia Austria. The b 
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fjtt fntKe»eR the trea''h5ry of Yemce shall Ur-- 
iilnate her iiKiependeiice 

^lantua was the birthplace of Tirgll. During 
centuries of wedth and luxurious ea‘!0, neither 
Italy nor Austria had found time to rear any 
monument in honour of the illustrious Slantiian 
bard; but hardly had the cannon of Napoleon! 
ceased to resound around the beleaguered city, ! 
tiid the smoke of the conflict had hardly passed ! 
away, ere the young conqueror, ever more in*e- i 
rested in the relinements of peace than in the i 
desolations of war, in the midst of the din of 
arms, and contending against the Litrignes ofi 
hostile nations, reared a mausoleum and arranged 
a gorgeous festival in honour of the immoral 
poet Thus he endeavoured to shed renown 
upon intellectual greatness, and to rouse the de- 
generate Italians to apprecinte and to emulate 
the glory of their fathers. From these congenial 
pmuits of peace ho again tamed, with imdl- 
rainhhed energy, to pui'sue the unrelenting assail- 
ants of his country. 

Leaving ten thousand men in garrison to watch 
the neutrality of the Italian governments, Napo- J 
leon, early in March, removed his he^.d-qrartors 
CO Bassano. He then issued to his troops the 
foliowbg martial proclamation, which, like bugle- 
notes of defiance, reverberated over the hostila 
and astonished monarchies of Europe. 

** Soldiers! the campaign just ended has given 
you imperishable renown. You have been vic- 
torious in fourteen pitched battles and seventy 
actions. You have taken more than a hundred 
thousand prisoners, five hundred field- pieces, two 
thousand heavy guns, and four pontoon trains. 
You have maintained the army during the whole 
campaign. In addition to this, you have sent 
six millions of dollars to the public treasury, and 
have enriched the National Museum with three 
hundred masterpieces of the arts of ancient and 
modern Italy, which it has required thirty cen- 
turies to produce. You have conquered thei 
finest countries in Europe. The French flag! 
waves for the first time upon the Adriatic, oppo- 
site to Macedon, the native country of Alexander. 
Still higher destinies await you. I know that 
you will not prove unworthy of them. Of aH 
the foes that conspired to stifle the Eepublic in 
its birth, the Austrian Emperor alone remains 
before you. To obtain peace, we must se.ek it in 
the heart of his hereditary state. You will there 
find a brave people, whose religion and customs 
you will respect, and whose prop^erty you will 
hold sacred. Remember that it is liberty you 
carry to the brave Hungarian nation.’^ 

The Archduke Charles, brother of the King, 
was now intrusted with the command of the 
Austnan army. His character cannot be better 
described than in the language of his magnani- 
mous antagonist. “Prince Charles,” said Na** 
poleon, “is a man whose conduct can never 
ittraot blame. His soul belongs to the heroic 
ige, but Ms heart to that of gold. More than 
ab he is a good man, and that include* «very- 
iMng when said of a prince,” 


Eariv' inj^f.treh, Prince Charles, a yout^ nm» 
of about Napoleon’s age, who had already ob- 
tained renowii upon the Rhine, wu In commaM 
of an army of fill? thouwud men, stationed upon 
the banks of the Fiave. From different parts oi 
the empire, forty thoufand men were on tl.e 
march to join him. This would give him ninety 
thoiisanJ troops to array against the French. 
Napoleon, with the recruits which he hfid ob- 
tained from France and Italy, had r-* w a force of 
fix’ty thous.ind men with which to undertake tins 
appaxi-ntly dopperate enterprise. The ©yes of all 
Europe were uuon the two combatants. It wai 
the almost universal sentiment that, intexicated 
with success, N,apo]eon was rushing to irre- 
tria’-ablo ruin. But Nspaloou never allowed 
eutharia^m to run away with Ms judguiynt 
iiio plans were deeply laid, and all the combina- 
tiers of chance were carefully calculated. 

The stonns of winter were still howling around 
the snow-clad summits of the Alps, and it was 
not thought pos?ible that thus early in the season 
he would attempt the passage of so formidable & 
bairier, A dreadful tempo t of wind and rain 
sv'k'pt earth and sky when Napoleon ^ve the 
order to march. The troops, with their ac- 
custA'aied celerity, reached the banks of the 
Pieve. The Austrians, astonished at the sudden 
ajparition of the Frtjuch in the midst of the 
»' * warfare, and unprepared to resist 

m, " retired some forty miles to the 
ea'^tem of the Tapliamento. Napoleon 

In 

o’clock on the momini_, 

French army arrived upon the banks of the 
river. Here they found a wide stream, rippling 
over a gravelly bed, with difficulty fordable. 
The imperial troops, in maguifioent array, were 
drawn up upon an extended plain on the oppo- 
site faliore. Parks of artillery were arranged to 
sweep with grape-shot the whole sitrfece of the 
water. In long lines the infantry, with bristling 
bayonets, and prepared to rain down upon their 
foes a storm of bullets, presented apparently an 
invincible front. Upon the two wings of thii 
imposing army, vast squadrons of eavahy awaited 
the moment, with restless steeds, when they 
might charge upon the foe, should he effect a 
landing. 

The French army had been marching aB 
night over miry roads and through mountain 
defiles. With the gloom of the night the storm 
had passed away, and the cloudless sun of » 
warm spring morning dawned ujm the valley as 
the French troops arrived upon the banka of the 
river. Their clothes were tom and drenched 
with rain, and soiled with mud. And yet it was 
an imposing array, as forty thousand men with 
plumes and banners, and proud steeds, and the 
music of a hundred baad^ marched down, in 
that bright sunshine, upon the verdant meadows 
which skirted the ’Tagliamento. But it was a 
fearful barrier which presented itsdf before them. 
, The rapid river, the vast masses of the enemy 
in their sirong intrenahments, the friwming 
’baiteriee, whose guns wejte loaded l# fibs musals 
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win grtpe-sliot to sweep^ tlie advancing ranlcs, 
lih® well-fed war-liories in cotmtless ntimbers, 
prancrag for tiie cliaxge, apparently presented 
an obstacle wbiob no nnman energy could aur- 
moimt, 

Napoleon, seeing tbe ample preparations made 
to oppose Mm, ordered his troops to withdraw 
beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, and to pre- 
pare for breakfast As by magic, the martial 
array was at once transformed into a peaceful 
pic-nio scene. Arms were laid aside. The 
soldiers threw themselves upon the green grass, 
just sprouting in the valley, beneath the rays of 
the sun of early spring. Fires were kindled, 
kettles boilmg, knapsacks opened, and groups, 
lu carelessness and joviality, gathered around 
fragments of bread and meat. 

The Archduke Charles, seeing that Napoleon 
declined the attempt to pass the river until he 
had refreshed his exhausted troops, withdrew his 
forces also into the rear, to their encampments. 
When all was quiet, and the Austrians were 
thrown completely off their guard, suddenly the 
trumpets sounded the preconcerted signal. The 
French troops, disciplined to prompt movements, 
sprang to arms, instantly formed in battle array, 
plunged into the stream, and, before the Aus- 
trians had recovered from their astonishment, 
were half across the river. 

This movement was executed with such in- 
conceivable rapidity as to excite the admiration 
as well as the consternation of their enemies. 
With the precision and beauty of the parade 
ground, the several divisions of the army gained 
the opposite shore. The Austrians rMIied as 
speedily as possible; but it was too late. A 
terrible battle ensued. Napoleon was victor at 
every point. The Imperial army, with their 
ranks sadly thinned, and leaving the ground 
gory with the blood of the slain, retreated in 
confusion, to await the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments coming to their aid. Napoleon pressed 
upon their rear, every hour attacMng them, and 
not allowing them one moment to recover from 
their panic. 

The Austrian troops, thus suddenly and un- 
expectedly defeated, were thrown into the 
extreme of dejection. The exultant French, 
convinced of the absolute invincibility of their 
beloved chiefj ambitiously sought out points of 
peril and adventures of desperation, and with 
shouts of laughter, and jokes, and making the 
welkin ring with songs of liberty, plunged into 
the densest masses of the foes. The different 
divisions of the army vied with each other in 
their endeavour to perform feats of the most 
romantic valour, and in the display of the most 
perfect contempt of life. In every fortress, at 
every mountain pass, upon every rapid stream, 
the Atistrians made a stand to arrest the march 
of the conqueror; but with the footsteps of a 
piant Napoleon crowded upon them, pouring an 
mcessant storm of destruction upon their fugitive 
ranks. He drove the Austrians to the foot of 
the mountains. He pursued them up the steep ' 

llvitiasL Hf charged the tempests of wind 


and smothering snow with the sound of th« 
trumpet, and Ms troops exulted in waging wai 
with combined man and the elements. <5ooa 
both pursuers and pursued stood upon the sum- 
mit of the Camio Alps. They were in the 
region of almost perpetual snow. The vast 
glaciers, which seemed memorials of eternity, 
spread bleak and cold around them. The clouds 
floated beneath their feet. The eagle wheeled 
and screamed as he soared over the sombre firs 
and pines fax below on the mountain sides. 

Here the Austrians made a desperate stand. 
On the storm-washed crags of granite, behind 
fields of ice and drifts of snow wMch the French 
cavalry could not traverse, 'hey sought to in- 
trench themselves against the r tireless pursuer. 
To retreat down the long and narrow defiles of 
the mountains, with the French in hot pursuit 
behind, hurling upon them every nussile of de- 
struction, bullets and balls, and craggy fragment# 
of the cliffs, was a calamity to be avoided at 
every hazard. Upon the summit of Mount Tarwis 
the battle decisive of this fearful question was to 
be fought. It was an appropriate arena for the 
fell deeds of war. Wintry winds swept the bleak 
and icy eminence, and a clear, cold, cloudless 
sky canopied the two armies, as, with fiend-like 
ferocity, they hurled themselves upon each other. 
The thunder of artillery reverberated above the 
clouds. The shout of onset and the shrieks of 
the wounded were beard upon eminences wMch 
even the wing of the eagle had rarely attained. 
Squadrons of cavalry fell upon fields of ice, and 
men and horses were precipitated into fathomless 
depths below. The snowdrifts of Moimt Tarwit 
were soon crimsoned with blood, and the warm 
current from human hearts congealed with the 
eternal glaciers, and there, embalmed in ice, it 
long and mournfully testified of man’s Inhumanity 
to man. 

The Archduke Charles, having exhausted his 
last reserve, was compelled to retreat. Many of 
the soldiers threw away their arms, and escaped 
over the crags of the mountains ; thousands were 
taken prisoners ; multitudes were left dead upon 
the ice and half-buried in the drifts of snow. 
But Charles, brave and energetic, still kept the 
mass of his army together, and with great skill 
conducted Ms precipitate retreat. With merci- 
less rigour the French troops pursued, pouring 
down upon the retreating masses a storm of 
bullets, and rolling over the precipitous sides of 
the mountains huge rocks, which swept away 
whole companies at once. The bleeding, breath- 
less ftigitives at last arrived in the valley below. 
Napoleon followed close in their rear. The Alps 
were now passed. The French were in Austria. 
They heard a new language. The scenery, the 
houses, the customs of the iahahitants, all testi- 
filed that they were no longer in Italy. They 
had, with unparalleled audacity, entered the very 
heart of the Austrian empire, and with unflinch- 
ing resolution were marching upon the capital 
of twenty millions of people, behind whose ram- 
parts, strengthened by the labour of ages, Marit 
Tkaiesa had bidden defiance to the M va&g Turkt 
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Twenty d&^ liad new passed since the opemng 
of the campaign, and the Austrians were already 
driven over the Alps, and, having lost a fonrth 
of their numbers in the various conflicts which 
had occurred, dispirited by disaster, w«re retreat- 
ing to intrench themselves for a final straggle 
irithin the walls of Vienna. Napoleon, with 
forty-five thousand men flushed vrith victory, 
was rapidly descending the fertile streams which 
flow into the Danube. 

Under these triumphant circumstances, Napo- 
leon showed his humanity, and his earnest desire 
for peace, in dictating the following letter, so 
characteristic of his strong and glowing intellect. 
It was addressed to his illustrious adversary, the 
Archduke Charles. 

“ General-in-chief, -^Brave soldiers, while they 
make war, desire peace. Has not this war already 
continued sk years? Have we not slain enough 
of our fellow-men? Have we not inflicted a 
sufficiency of woes upon suffering humanity ? It 
demands repose upon all sides. Europe, which 
took up arms against the French Republic, has 
laid them aside. Your nation alone remains 
hostile, and blood is about to flow more copiously 
than ever. This sixth campaign has commenced 
with sinister omens. Whatever maybe its issue, 
many thousand men, on the one side and the 
other, must perish ; and after all, we must come 
to an accommodation, for everything has an end, 
not even excepting the passion of hatred. You, 
general, who by birth approach so near the 
throne, and are above all the little passions which 
^0 often influence ministers and governments, 
are you resolved to deserve the title of benefactor 
of humanity, and of the real saviour of Austria? 
Do not imagine that I deny the possibility of 
saving Austria by the force of arms. But even 
in such an event your country will not be the 
less ravaged. As for myself, if the overture 
which I have the honour to make shall be the 
means of saving one single life, I shall be more 
proud of the civic crown which I shall be con- 
scious of having deserved, than of all the melan- 
{ioly glory which military success can confer,” 

To these magnanimous overtures the Archduke 
replied ; " In the duty assigned to me there is 
no power either to scrutinize the causes or to 
terminate the duration of the war; I am not 
invested with any authority in that respect, and 
therefore cannot enter into any negotiation for 
peace.” 

In this mteresting correspondence, Napoleon, 
the plebeian general, speaks with the dignity 
and the authority of a sovereign— with a natural, 
tmaffected tone of command, as if accustomed 
from infancy to homage and empire. The 
brother of the Jung is compelled to look upward 
to the pinnacle upon which transcendent abilities 
have placed his antagonist. The oon<iuering 
Napoleon pleads for peace; but Austria hates 
republican liberty even more than war. Upon 
the rejection of these propos^, the thundets of 
Napoleon’s artillery were again heard, and over 
lAo and through the valleyi, onward he 


rushed with bis impetaous troops, allowing lls 
foe no repose. 

^ At every mountain gorge, at every rapid 
river, the Anstrians stood, and were slma. Each 
walled town was the scene of a sanguinwy co» 
flict, and the Austrians were often driven in the 
wildest confusion through the streets, trampM 
by the hoofs of the punning s<iuadrons. At last 
they approached another mountain rang®, 
the Stipian Alps. Here, at the frlghtfiil gorge 
of Neumarkt, a defile so gloomy and terrific that 
even the peaceful tourist cannot pass through h 
unawed, the Archduke Charles again made § 
desperate effort to arrest his pursuers. It wsu 
of no avail Blood flowed in torrents ; thousands 
were slain. The Austrians, encumbered with 
and artillery, choked the 
narrow passages, and a scene of uideseribEbli 
horror ensued. The French cavalry made d@. 
structive charges upon the dense masses. Cannou- 
balls ploughed their way through the confused 
ranks, and the Austrian rear and the French 
van struggled hand to hand in the blood-red 
gorge. But the Austrians were swept along 
like withered leaves before tlie moimtaiii gales, 
Napoleon was now at Leoben. From the emi- 
nences around the city, with the telescope, the 
distant spires of Vienna could be discerned. Here 
the victorious general halted for a day, to collect 
his scattered forces. The Archduke hurried 
along the great road to the capital with the 
fragments of his army, striving to concentrate 
all the strength of the empire within those 
venerable and hitherto impregnable fortifications. 

All was consternation in Vienna. The king, 
dukes, nobles, fled like deer before approacbiug 
hounds, seeking refuge in the distant wilds of 
Hunga^. The Danube was covered with boats, 
conveying the riches of the city and the terrified 
families out of the reach of danger. Among 
illustrious fugitives was Marie Louise, then a 
child but sk years of age, flying from that 
dreaded Napoleon whose bride she afterwards 
became. All the military resources of Austria 
were immediately called into requisition ; tiie 
fortifications were repaired ; the militia organized 
and drilled ; and in the extremity of mortilcation 
and despair, all the energies of the empire were 
roused for final resistance, Charles, to gain 
time, sent a flag of trace, requesting a suspension 
of arms for twenty-four hours. Napoleon, too 
wary to be caught in a trap which he had re- 
cent sprung upon his foes, replied that moments 
were precious, and that they might fight and 
negotiate at the same time. Namleon also 
issued to the Austrian people one of his glowin| 
proclamations, which he caused to be offoulated 
all over the region he had ovemm. He assured 
the peoph that he was their friend ; that he was 
fighting, not for conquest, but for peace ; that 
the Austrian gov eramenkhribed by ]Bri.tM Limld. 
was waging an tayusrwar aMinst S&ce ; that 
the people of Austria should find in him a 
tector, who would respect their rdigion, and de- 
fend them in all their ri^ts. FKs deeds were in 
accordmioe with his worn The JTrench loldien^ 
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inspired by tbe example of tbeir beloved cbief, 
treated tbe unarmed Austrians as friends, and 
nothing was taken from them without ample 
remuneration. 

The people of Austria now began to clamour 
Ic adly for peace. The Archduke Charles, seeing 
the desperate posture of affairs, earnestly urged 
it upon Ms brother, the emperor, declaring that 
empire could no longer be saved by arms. 
Ambassadors were immediately despatched from 
the imperial court, authorized to settle the basis 
of peace. They implored a suspension of arms 
for five days to settle the preliminaries. Napo- 
leon nobly replied, “ In the present posture of 
our military affairs, a suspension of hostihties 
must be very seriously adverse to the interests of 
the French army. But if, by such a sacrifice, 
that peace, which is so desirable and so essential 
to the happiness of the people, can be secured, I 
ibali not regi’et consenting to your desires.” 

A garden in the vicinity of Leoben was de- 
clared neutral ground, and here, in the midst of 
the bivouacs of the French army, the negotia- 
tions were conducted. The Austrian commis- 
sioners, in the treaty which they proposed, had 
set down as the first article that the Emperor 
recomisad the French Eepublio. 

“Strike that out,” said Napoleon proudly. 
“ The Kepublic is like the sun ^ none but the 
blind can fail to see it. We are our own masters, 
and shall establish any government we prefer.” 
TMs exclamation was not merely a burst of 
romantic enthusiasm, but it was dictated by a 
deep insight into the probabilities of the future. 
“ If one day the French people,” he afterwards 
remarked, “should wish to create a monarehy, 
the Emperor might object that he had recognised 
a republic.” 

wtb parties being now desirous of terminating 
the war, the preliminaries were soon settled 
Nap<rfeon, as if he were already the Emperor of 
France, waited not for the plenipotentiaries from 
Paris, but signed the treaty in his own name. 
He thus placed himself upon an equal footing 
with the Emperor of Austria. The equality was 
unhesitatingly recognised by the imparial govern- 
ment In the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween these two majestic powers, neither of 
them manifested much regard for the minor 
states. Napoleon allowed Austria to take under 
her protection many of the states of Venice, for 
Venice had proved treacherous to her professed 
neutrality, and merited no protection from his 
hands, 

Napoleon, haring thus conquered peace, turned 
to lay the rod upon trembling Venice. Richly 
did Venice deserve his chastising blows. In 
those days when railroads and telegraphs were 
unknown, the transmission of intelligence was 
riow. The little army of Napoleon had traversed 
weary leagues of mountains and vales, and, 
having passed beyond the snow-olad summits of 
lha Alps, were lost to Italiau observation, far 
away upon the tributaries of the Danube. 
Rumour, with her thousand voices, filled tho air. 
It ww reported that Napoleon was defeated— 


that he was a eapl!va«4bat bis army was do* 
stroyed. The Venetian obligarcy, proud 
eowurdly, and revengeful, now raised the cry 
“ Death to the French !” The priests incited th« 
peasants to frenzy. They attacked unarmeo 
Frenchmen in the streets and murdered them. 
They assailed the troops in garrison with over- 
whelming numbers. The infuriated populaci 
even burst into the hospitals and pf niarded the 
wounded and the dying in their beds. 

Napoleon, who was by no means distinguished 
for meekness and long-suffering, turned sternly 
to inflict upon them punishment which should 
long be remembered. The haughty oligarchy 
was thrown into a paroxysm of terror when it 
was announced that Napoleon was victor instead 
of vanquished, and that, having humbled the 
pride of Austria, he was now retuniing with an 
indignant and triumphant army burnmg for 
vengeance. The Venetian Senate, bewildered 
with fright, despatched agents to deprecate his 
wrath. Napoleon, with apale and marble face, re- 
ceived them. Without uttering a word, ho H&tqped 
to their awkward attempts at an apology, heard 
their humble submission, and even endured in 
silence their offer of millions of gold to purchase 
his pardon. Then, in tones of firmness, which 
sent paleness to their cheeks and palpitation to 
their hearts, he exclaimed — 

“If you could proffer me the treasures of 
Peru, could you strew your whole country with 
gold, it would not atone for the blood which has 
been treacherously spilled. You have murdered 
my children. The lion of St. Mark’® must lick 
the dust. Go.” 

The Venetians, in their terror, sent enormous 
sums to Paris, and succeeded in bribing the 
Directory, ever open to such appeals. Orders 
were accordingly transmitted to Napoleon to 
spare the ancient Senate and aristocracy of 
Venice; but Napoleon, who despised the Di- 
rectory, and who was probably already dreamhig 
of its overthrow, conscious that he possess'-'d 
powers which they could not shako, paid no at- 
tention to their orders. He marched resistlessly 
into the dominions of the Doge. The thunders 
of Napoleon’s cannon were reverberating across 
the lagoons which surround the Queen of the 
Adriatic. The Doge, pallid with consternation, 
assembled the Grand Council, and proposed the 
surrender of their institutions to Napoleon, to be 
remodelled according to his pleasure. V^Thile 
they were deliberating, the uproar of insurree- 
tion was heard in the streets. The aristocrats 
and the republicans fell furiously upon each 
other. The discharge of fire-arms was heard 
under the very windows of the council-house. 
Opposing shouts of “Liberty for ever!” and 
“Long live St. Mark!” resounded through the 
streets. The city was threatened with fire and 
pillage. 

Amid this homble confusion, three thousand 
French soldiers crossed the lagqiws M boats and 
entered the city. They were received with loud 

w xbts trmorisi beinag of 
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Mii long of weloome bj tlie popiilarie, | 

Unngering for repiii ■iicsn liberty. ' 

was hopeless. An micoodlilunai' siFrsi. kr was 
made to Napoleon, and thus fell one of the most ' 
execrahlo tyrannies this world has ever known, j 
The course Napoleon then pursued was so mag- ‘ 
nanimous as to extort praise firom his bitterest | 
foes. He immediately threw open the prison j 
doors to all who were sufferiue for political 
opinions. He pardoned all offences against i 
himself. He abolished aristocracy, and esla-i 
blished a popular government, wldch should’ 
fairly represent ah classes of the community. ' 
The public debt was regarded as sacred, and 
even the pensions continued to the poor nobles. 
It was a glorious reform for the Venetian nation 5 ^ 
it was a terrible downfall for the Venetian aiisto- 
oraey. The banner of the new Republic now 
floated from the windows of the palace, and as it 
waved exultingly in the breeze it was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic acclamations by the 
people, who had been trampled under the foot 
of oppression for fifteen hundred years. 

Ali Italy was now virtually at the feet of Na- 
poleon. Not a year had yet elapsed since he, a 
nameless young man of twenty-six years of ago, 
with tliirty thousand ragged and haif-starced 
troops, had crept along the' shores of the Medi- 1 
terranean, hoping to surprise his powerfiil foes. ' 
He had now traversed the whole extent of 
Italy, compelled ali its hostile states to re- 
spect republican France, and had humbled the 
Emperor of Austria as emperor had rarely been 
humbled before. The Italians, recognising him 
as a countryman, and proud of his world-wide 
renoTTO, regarded him, not as a conqueror, but 
as a liberator. His popularity was boundless. 
\^erever he appeared, the most enthusiastic ac- 
clamations welcomed him. Bonfires blazed upon 
every hill in honour of his movements. The 
bells rang their msmest peals wherever he ap- 
peared. Long lines of maidens strewed roses in 
his path. The reverberations of artillery and the 
huzzas of the populace saluted his footsteps. 
Europe was at peace ; and Napoleon was the 
great pacificator. For this object, he had con- 
tended against the most formidable coalitions. He 
hadsheathed his victorious sword the very moment 
his enemies were willing to retire from the strife. 

Still, the position of Napoleon required the 
most consummate firmness and wisdom. • All the 
states of Italy— Piedmont, Genoa, Naples, the 
States of the Church, Parma, Tuscany— were 
agitated with the intense desire for liberty. Na- 
poleon was unwilling to encourage insurrection, 
tie could not lend his arms to oppose those who 
were struggling for popular rights. 

In Gqnoa, the patriots rose. The haughty 
aristocracy fell, in revenge, upon the French 
who chanced to be in the territory. Napoleon 
was rims compelled to interfere. The Genoese 
aristocracy were forced to abdicate, and the par 
triot party, as in Venice, assumed the govern- 
ment 5 but the Genoese democracy began now, 
in their turn, to trample upon the rights of their 
fermer oppresiors. The revotlurionary icenes 
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in^ the streets of Genoa. They excluded the 
prients and the nobles from participating In tli« 
goveniinent, as the nobles and priests had tbr- 
merly excluded them. Acts of lawless viulenoe 
passed unpuni'ihed. The religion of the Catholic 
priests was tieated with derldJon. Napoleon, 
earnestly and eloquently, urged upon them t 
more humane policy. 

“ I will Ti-spoLid, citizens, to the confidence you 
have reposed in me. It is not enough that you 
refrain from hostih'ty to religion. You should 
do nothing which can cause inquietude toteuder 
consciences. To exclude the nobles from anj 
public office is an act of extreme injustice. You 
thus repeat the wrong which you coadenm in 
them. Why are the people of Genoa so changed? 
Their first Impulses of fraternal kindness have 
been succeed^'d by fear aiid terror. Remember 
that the pnV-ts were the first who rallied around 
the tree of liberty. They first tob' \on that 
the morality of the Gospel is demtcratlc. Men 
have taken advantage of the faults, ptrbapsof 
the crimes, of indirilual prie 4 s, to unit^ against 
Chrisruiiiity. You have proscribed without tlis- 
criminatioa. When a state bqoomf s accubtomr,?! 
to condemn without hearing, to appbmdadH* 
course because it is impassioned; w-hen exsgg 
ration and ma'lncss are called virtue, modenitjca 
and equity designated as crimes, tliat state ia 
near its min. Believe me, I shall consivier that 
one of tlje happiest moments of my life in which 
I hear that the people of Genoa are united 
among themselves and live happily.'* 

This advice, thus given to Genoa, was in- 
tended to react upon ^France, for the Directory 
then had under discussion a motion forbaiiishing 
all the nobles from the Republic. The voice of 
Napoleon was thus delicately and efficiently in- 
troduced into the debate, and the extreme and 
terrible measure was at oncTabandoned. 

Napoleon perffirmed another act at this time 
which drew down upon him a very heavy load 
of obloquy from the despotic governments of 
Europe, but which must secure the approval of 
every generous mind. There was a small state 
in Italy called the Valteline, eighteen miles 
wide and fifty-four miles long, containing one 
hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants. These 
xmfbrtunate people had become subjects to a 
German state called the Orisons, and, deprived 
of all political privileges, were ground down by the 
most humiliating oppression. The inhabitanta 
of the Valteline, catching the spirit of liberty, 
revolted, and addressed araanifesto to all Europe, 
setting forth their wrongs, and declaring their 
determination to recover those rights of which 
they had been defrauded. Both parries sent 
deputies to Napoleon soliciting ha interference, 
virtually agreeing to abide by his decirion* Na- 
poleon, to pomote conciliation and peace, pro- 
posed that the Vaitdmea sheuld remtm with the 
Orisons as one people, and that the Grisons 
^ould confer upon them equal political privileges 
with themselves. Counsel more moden^te ai^ 
judioioui could not hav# been gimi IwfcAe 
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psrcodl Griiotii, «ccti«tomed to trample tipoo tbeir 
victims, vvith scorn refused to share with them 
the rights of humanity. Napoleon then issued a 
decree, saying, “ It i$ not just that om people 
thould be subject to another people. Since the 
Grisons have refiised equal rights to the inhabi- 
tants of the Talteline, the latter are at liberty to 
unite theraselves with the Cisalpine Repubfic.’’ 
This decision was received with Wsts of enthu- 
siastic joy by the liberated people, and they were 
immediately embraced withm the borders of the 
new republic. 

The great results we have thus far narrated 
in this chapter were accomplished in six weeks. 
In the face of powerfiil armies, Napoleon had 
traversed hundreds of miles of territory. He 
had forded rivers, with the storm of lead and 
iron falling pitilessly around him. He had 
crossed the Alps, dragging his artillery through 
snow three feet in depth, scattered the armies of 
Austria to the winds, imposed peace upon that 
proud and powerful empire, recrossed the Alps, 
laid low the haughty despotism of Venice, esta- 
blished a popular government in the emancipated 
provinces, and revolutionized Genoa. 

Josephine was now with him in the palace of 
Milan. From every state in Italy couriers were 
coming and going, deprecating his anger, solicit- 
ing his counsel, imploring his protection. The 
destiny of Europe seemed to be suspended upon 
his decisions. His power transcended that of aU 
ttie potentates in Europe. A brilliant court of 
beautiful ladies surrounded Josephine, and all 
vied to do homage to the illustrious conqueror. 
The enthusiastic Italians thronged his gates, and 
waited for hours to catch a glance of the youthful 
hero. The feminine delicacy of his physical 
frame, so disproportionate to his mighty renown, 
did but add to the enthusiasm which his presence 
ever inspired. His strong arm had won for 
France peace with all the world, England alone 
excepted. The indomitable islanders, protected 
by the ocean from the march of invading armies, 
still continued the unrelenting warfare. Wher- 
ever her navy could penetrate, she assailed the 
French, and, as the horrors of war could not 
reach her shores, she refused to live on any 
tenns of peace with republican France. V 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE COXTRT OF MILAW 

tfapoleon’s tireless activity — Conference at Campo 
Fonnio— The Court of Milan— Happiness of Josephine 
—Temptations — Jealousy of the Directory— Procla- 
mation— Appearance of the young General— Rastadt 
—Advice to his troops — Arrival at Paris— Quiet pri- 
vate life— Delivery of the treaty— Reply to the Insti- 
tute — England pertinaciously refuses peace— Abuse of 
Napoleon by the English press— Uneasiness of the 
Directory in view of the popularity of Napoleon. 

Napoleon now established his residence, or 
rather his court, at Montebello, a beautiful 
palace in the vicinity of Milan. His frame was 
amaciated in the extreme, from the prodigiouj, 


toils which he nad endured, yet he scarcei, 
allowed himself an hour of relaxation. Question^ 
of vast moment, relative to the settlement of 
political affairs in Italy, were yet to be adjusted, 
and Napoleon, exhausted as he was in body, 
devoted the tireless energies of his mind to the 
work. His labours were now numerous. He 
was treating with the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
organizing the Italian Republic, creating a navy- 
in the Adriatic, and forming the most magnificent 
projects relative to the Mediterranean, fhesi 
the works in which he delighted ; con- 
structing canals and roads, improving harbours, 
erecting bridges, churches, naval and military 
depots, calling cities and navies into existence, 
and awakening everywhere the hum of prosperous 
industry. 

All the states of Italy were imbued with local 
prejudices and petty jealousies of each other. 
To break down these prejudices, be endeavoured 
to consolidate the republicans into one single 
state, with Milan for the capital. He strove in 
mnlitplied ways to rouse martial energy among 
the effeminate Italians. Conscious that the new 
republic could not long stand alone in the midst 
of the surrounding monarchies so hostile to its 
existence — that it could only be strong by the 
alliance of France — he conceived the design of a 
high road, broad, safe, and magnificent, from 
Paris to Geneva, thence across the Simplon, 
through the plains of Lombardy to Milan. He 
was in treaty with the government of Switzer- 
land for the constniction of the road through its 
territories, and had sent engineers to explore 
the route and make an estimate of the expense. 
He himself arranged all the details wkh the 
greatest precision. He contemplated also, at the 
same time, with the deepest interest and 
solicitude, the empire which England had gained 
on the seas. To cripple the power of this for- 
midable foe, he formed the resolution of taking 
possession of the islands of the Mediterranean. 
“ From these different posts,” he wrote to the 
Directory, we shall command the Mediterra- 
nean, we shall keep an eye upon the Ottoman 
empire, which is crumbling to pieces, and we 
sha^ have it in our power to render the dominion 
of the ocean almost useless to the English. 
They have possession of the Cape of Good Hope. 
We can do without it. Let m occupy Lgypt We 
shall be in the direct road to India. It will be 
easy for us to found there one of the finest 
colonies in the world. It is in Egypt that m 
must attack England." 

It was in this way that Napoleon rested after 
the toils of the most arduous campaigns mortal 
man had ever passed through. The Austrians 
were rapidly recruiting their forces from their 
vast empire, and now began to throw many 
difficulties in the way of a final adjustment 
The last conference between the negotiating 
parries was held at Campo Formio, a sroaS 
village about ten miles east of the Tagliamenta 
The commissioners were seated at an oblong 
table, the four Austrian negotiators upedi cm 
side, Napoleon by himself upon the other. The 
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Atistiians aemanded terms to wHcb Napoleon 
could not accede, threatening, at the same time, 
that if Napoleon did not accept these terms, the 
armies of Kussia wonld be united with those of 
Anstria, and France should be compelled to 
adopt those less favourable. One of the Austrian 
commissioners concluded an insulting apostrophe 
by saying, “ Austria desires peace, and she will 
severely condemn the negotiator who sacrifices 
the interest and repose of his country to military 
ambition.” 

Napoleon, cool and collected, sat in silence 
while these sentiments were uttered. Then 
rising from the table, he took from the sideboard 
a beautiful porcelain vase : “ Gentlemen,’* said 
be, “ the truce is broken 5 war is declared. But 
remember, in three months I will demolish your 
monarchy as I now shatter this porcelain.” 
With these words, he dashed the vase into frag- 
ments upon the floor, and, bowing to the 
astounded negotiators, abruptly withdrew. With 
his accustomed promptness of action, he instantly 
despatched an officer to the archduke, to inform 
him that hostilities would be recommenced in 
twenty-four boura, and, entering his carriage, 
tsrged his horses at their utmost speed towards 
the head-quarters of the army. One of the con- 
ditions of this treaty upon which Napoleon insisted 
was the release of La Fayette, then imprisoned 
for his republican sentiments m the dungeons of 
Olmutz. The Austrian plenipotentiaries were 
thunderstruck by this decision, and immediately 
agreed to the terms which Napoleon demanded. 
The next day, at five o’clock, the treaty of 
I Campo Formic was signed. 

The terms which Napoleon offered the Aus- 
trians in this treaty, though highly advantageous 
to France, were fax more lenient to Austria than 
that government had any right to expect. The 
Directory in Paris, anxious to strengthen itself 
against the monaxchical governments of Europe 
by revolutionizing the whole of Italy, and found- 
ing there republican governments, positively 
forbade Napoleon to make peace with Italy 
unless the freedom of the republic of Venice 
was recognised. Napoleon wrote to the Direc- 
tory that, if they insisted upon that ultimatum, 
the renewal of the war would be inevitable. 
The Directory replied, “ Austria has long desired 
to swallow up Italy, and to acquire maritime 
ower. It is the interest of France to prevent 
oth of these designs. It is evident that if the 
Emperor acquires Venice, with its territorial 
possessions, he will secure an entrance into the 
whole of Lomhaxdy. We should be treating as 
if we had been conquered. What would posterity 
say of ms if we surrender that great city, with 
its naval arsenals, to the Emperor? ^ The whole 
question comes to this : Shall we g^ve up Italy 
to the Austrians? The French government 
neither can nor will do bo. It would prefer aU 
the hazards of war,” 

Napoleon wished for peace. He could only 
obtain it bj disobeying tbe orders of his govern- 
ment. The middle of October bad now arrived. 
One morning, at daybreak, he was informed that 


the mountams were covered with mow. 

Ing from his bed, he ran to the window, mud saw 
that the storms of winter had really commenced 
on the bleak heights. “What I before the 
middle of October 1” he exclaimed; “wW a 
country is this! Well, we must make peace.** 
He shut himself up in his cabinet for an hour, 
and carefully reviewed the returns of the army. 
“ I cannot have,” said he to Bourrienne, “ more 
than sixty thousand men in the field. Even if 
victorious, I must lose twenty thousand in klDed 
and wounded; and how, with forty thousand, 
can I withstand the whole force of the Austrian 
monarchy, who will hasten to the relief of Vienna? 
The armies of the Rhine could not advance to 
my succour before the middle of November, and 
before that time arrives the Alps will be impassable 
from snow. It is all over. I will sign the peace. 
The government and the lawyers may say what 
they choose.” 

This treaty extended France to the Rhine, 
recognised the Cisalpine Republic, composed of 
the Cispadane Republic and Lombardy, and 
allowed tbe Emperor of Austria to extend hii 
sway over several of the states of V enice. Napo- 
leon was very desirous of securing republican 
liberty in Venice. Most ilinstriously did he 
exhibit his desire for peace in consenting to sao- 
rifice that desire, and to disobey the positivi 
commands of his government, rather than renew 
the horrors of battle. He ffid not think it hii 
duty to keep Europe involved in war, that he 
might secure republican liberty for Venice, when 
it was very doubtful whether the Venetians were 
sufficiently enlightened to govern themselves, 
and when, perhaps, one half of the nation were 
so ignorant as to prefer despotism. The whol* 
glory of this peace redounds to his honour. 
His persistence in that demand which the Direc- 
tory enjoined would but have kindled anew the 
flames of war. 

During these discussions at Campo Formio, 
every possible endeavour was made which ths 
most delicate ingenuity could devise to influmioc 
Napoleon in his decisions by personal considera- 
tions. The wealrii of Europe was literally laid 
at his feet. Millions npon millions in gold were 
proffered him; but his proud spirit could not 
thus be tarnished. When some one alluded to 
the different course pursued by the Directors, he 
replied, Yon are not then aware, citizen, that 
there is not one of those Directors whom I could 
not bring, for four thousand dollars, to kiss my 
boot ?” The Venetians offered him a present m 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. He 
smiled, and decHued the offer. The Emperor of 
Austria, professing the most profound admiration 
of his heroic character, intreated him to accept 
a principality, to consist of at least two hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, for himself and 
his heirs. This was, indeed, an alluring offer. 
The young general transmitted his thanks to the 
Emperor for tto proof of his good-will, but 
added, that he could accept of no honours but 
such as were conferred upon him by the Freaoli 
people, and that he should always be satis 
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Etc! what6?®r &«j might to disposed lo 
offer. 

While at Montebello transwtbg the affairs 
of bis victorious army, Josephine presided with 
most admirable propriety and grace o*:er the gay 
drcle of htilan. Napoleon, who well understood 
the imposing mSuenca of courtly pomp and 
splendour, while extremely simple in his per- 
sonal habiliments, darzlcd the eyes of the 
Milanese with all the pageantry of a const. The 
destinies of Europe were even then suspended 
upon hii nod. He was tracing out the lines of 
empire ; aad dukes, and princes, and kings were 
Bohoiting hi» friendship. Josephine, by her sur- 
passing loveliness of person and of character* won 
universal admiration. Her wonderful tact, her 
genius, and her amiability vastly strengthened 
§ie influence of her husband. “ I conquer pro- 
vinces,” said Napoleon, “ but Josephine wins 
hearts,” She frequently, in afler years, reverted 
to this as the happiest period of her life. To 
them both it must have been as a bewildering 
j dream, 

i But a few months before Josephine was in 
prison, awaiting her execution, and her children 
were literally begging bread in the streets. 
Hardly a year had elapsed since Napoleon, „ 
penniless Corsican soldier, was studying in a 
garret in Paris, hardly knowing where to obtain 
a single franc. Now the name of Napoleon was 
emblazoned through Europe. He had become 
more powerful than the government of his own 
country. He was overthrowing and nprearing 
dynasties. The question of peace or wax was 
suspended upon his lips. The proudest potentates 
of Europe were ready, at any price, to purchase 
his favour. Josephine revelled in the exuberance 
of her dreamlike prosperity and exaltation. Her 
benevolent heart was gratified with the vast 
power she now possessed of conferring ha])pincss. 
She was beloved, adored. She had long cherished 
the design of visiting America, so illustrious in 
the most lofty reminiscences. 

Even Italy can hardly present a more de- 
BghtM excursion than the ride from Milan to 
the romantic, monntam-emboworod lakes of 
Como and Bfaggiore. It was a bright and 
lunny Italian morning, when Napoleon, with Ms 
blif-aful bride* drove dong the luxuriant valleys 
and the vine-olad hillsides to Lake Maggisre. 
They were accompanied by a numerous and 
glittering retinue. Here they embarked upon 
this beautiful sheet of water, in a boat with 
silken awnings and gay banners, and the rowers 
heat time to the most voluptuous music. They 
landed upon Beautiful Island, which, like 
another Eden, emerges from the bosom of the 
lake. This became the favourite retreat of 
Napoleon. Its monastic palace, so sombre in its 
antique axcbitectnre, was in peculiar accordance 
with that strange melancholy which, with but 
now and then a ray of sunshine, ever overshadowed 
his spirit. On one of these occasions Josephine 
was standing upon a terrace with several ladies, | 
under a large ocange-tree, profhsely laden with i 
is goldm trcaaiixes. As their attention was all j 


absorbed k admiring the beautiful landscape, 
Napoleon slipped up sinperceived, and, by e 
sudden shake, brought down a shower of tk» 
rich fruit upon their heads. Josephine’s com* 
panlons screamed with fright and ran, but she 
remained unmoved. Napoleon laughed heartily, 
and said, “ Why, Josephine, you stand Are like 
one of my veterans,” And why should I not 

she promptly replied; “am I not the wife of 
their general?” 

Every conceivable temptation was at this time 
presented to entice Napoleon into habits of licen- 
tionmess. Purity was a virtue then and there 
almost unknown. Some one, speaking of Napo- 
leon’s universal talents, compared him with 
Solomon. “Poh!” exclaimed another, “what 
do yon mean by calling him wiser than Solo- 
mon? The Jewish king had seven hundred 
wives and three himdred concubines, while 
Napoleon is contented with one wife, and she 
older than himself.” The conniption of those 
days of infidelity was such, that the ladies were 
jealous of Josephine’s exclusive influence over 
her illnstrions spouse, and they exerted all their 
powers of fascination to lead him astray. The 
loftiness of Napoleon’s ambition, and those prin- 
ciples instilled so early by a mother’s lips as to 
be almost instincts, were his safeguard. Jose- 
phine was exceedingly gratified, some of the 
ladies said, “ insufferably vain,” that Napoleon 
clung so faithfully and confidingly to her. 
“Truly,” he said, “I have something else to 
think of than love. No man wins triumphs in 
that way without forfeiting some palms of glory. 
I have traced out my plan, and the finest eyes 
in the world — and there are soma very fine eyes; 
here — shall not make me deviate a hair’s-breadth] 
from it.” 

A lady of rank, after wearying him one day 
with a string of the most fulsome compliments, 
exclaimed, among other things, “ Wlmt is life 
worth, if one cannot he General Bonaparte ?” 
Napoleon fixed his eyes coldly upon her, and 
sai^ “ Madame 1 one may be a dutiful wife, and 
the good mother of a family.” 

The jealousy which the Directory entertained 
of Napoleon’s vast accession of power induced 
them to fill his court with spies, who watched all 
his movements and reported his words. Jose- 
phine, frank and candid, and a stranger to all 
artifice, could not easily conceal her knowledge 
or her thoughts. Napoleon consequently seldom 
intrusted to her any plans which he was un- 
willing to have made known. “ A secret,” he 
once observed, “is burdensome to Josephine.” 
He was carefifl that she should not be thus en- 
cumbered, He would be indeed a shrewd man | 
who could extort any secret from the bosom of 
Napoleon. He could impress a marble-Hke ira- 
moveableness upon his features, which no semtinj 
could penetrate. “I never,” said Josephine in 
subsequent years, “beheld Napoleon for a moment 
perfectly at ease— not even with myself. He is 
constantly on the alert If at any time he ap- 
pears to show a little confidence, It is merely • 
to throw the person with whom he oonTemi 
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©ff hk gnw-l, 1« c1«w liig isntitneatf ; 
bat never <!<w lie Mmself disclose real 
tiionghts.” 

The French government remonstrated bitterly 
againbt the surrender of Yeoice to Austria, Na- 
poleon replied, “ It costs nothing for a handfal 
of d eel aimers to rave about tlie establishment of 
reptibkcs everywhere. I wish thtso gentlemen 
ivould make a winter campaign. You Uttio 
fenow the people of Italy. Yuu are labuuring 
ander a great delusion. You sup-pose that liberty 
3an do great things to a base, cowardly, nnd 
luperstitious people. Yon wish ms to perform 
niracles. I have not the art of doing so. 
Since coming into Italy, I have derived little, if 
any, support "Irom the love of tii« Italian people 
hr liberty and equality.’" 

The treaty of peace signed at Campo Formio 
Napoleon immediately sent to Paris. Though 
he had disobeyed the positive commands of the 
Directory in thus making peace, the Directors 
did not dare to refuse its ratification. The j 
victorious young general was greatly applauded 
by the people for refusing the glory of a| 
new campaign, in which they doubted not that * 
ne would have obtained fresh laurels, that he 
might secure peace for bleeding Europe. On 
the 17th of November, Napoleon left Milan for 
the Congress at Rastadt, to which he was 
appointed, with plenipotentiary powers. At the 
moment of leaving, he addressed the following 
proclamation to the Cisalpine Republic 

We have given yon liberty. Take care to 
preserve it. To be worthy of your destiny, make 
only di.screet and honourable laws, and cause 
them to be executed with energy. Favour the 
difFnsion of knowledge, and respect religion. 
Compose your batialions, not of disreputable 
men, but of citkeas imbued with the principles 
of the republic, and closely linked with its pros- 
perity. You have need to impress yourselves 
with the feeling of your strength, and with the 
dignity which befits the free man. Divided and 
bowed down by ages of tyranny, you could not 
alone have achieved your independence. In a 
few years, if true to yourselves, no nation will bo 
strong enough to wrest liberty from you. Till 
then the Great Nation will protect you.” 

Napoleon, leaving Josephine at Milan, tra- 
velled rapidly through Piedmont, intending to 
proceed by the way of Switzerland to Rastadt. 
His journey was an uninterrupted scene of 
triumph. Illuminations, processions, bonfires, 
the ringing of bells, the explosions of artillery, 
the huzzas of the populace, and, above all, the 
most cordial and warm-hearted acclamations of 
ladies, accompanied him all the way. The 
enthusiasm was indescribable. Napoleon had 
no fondness for such displays. He but slightly 
regarded the applause of the populace.^ 

“ It must be delightful,” said Bourrienne, **to 
be greeted with such di^nstrations of enthu- 
siastic admirarion.” 

Napoleon replied, “this same un» 
mni m4sr i slight change of m- 


cumstances, would fo&w mt juif ts eagerly < 

the scailbld.” 

Travelling with great rapidity, ha 

and vanished like a meteor, ever retaining tht 
same calm, pensis’6, thoughtful a=?pect. A person 
who saw him on this occasion thus described lus 
appearaace : — “ I beheld with deep interest and 
extreme attention that extraordinary man, who 
' has pafomied such great deeds, and about whom 
tlyic is something which sof .is to indicate that 
his career is not yet terminated. I found him 
mucli like his portraits, small in stature, thin, 
pale, with ^ an air of fatigue, but not, as has been 
reported, in ill-health. Ho appeared to me to 
Haten with more abstraction than interest, as if 
occupied^ rather with what he was thinking o! 
than with what was said to him. Tlioro is great 
intelligenee in his countenance, along with an 
expr^sion of habitual meditation, which reveals 
nothing of what is parsing within. In that 
thinldng head, in that daring mind, it is im- 
possible not to suppose that some designs are 
engendering which will have their influence on 
the destinies of Europe.” 

Napoleon did not remain long at Rastadt, for 
all the questions of great political importance 
were already settled, and he had no liidng for 
those discussions of minor points which engrossed 
the attention of the patty German princes who 
were assembled at that Congress. He accord- 
ingly prepared for his depart are.** In taking 
leave of the army, he thus bade adieu to his 
troops. “Soldiers! Heave you to-morrow. In 
separating myself from the array, I am consoled 
with the thought that I shall soon meet you 
again, and engage with you in new enterprises. 
Soldiers 1 when conversing among yourselves of 
the kings you have vanquished, of the people 
upon whom you have conferred liberty, of the 
victories you have won in two campaigns, say, 
*/n ike nexi Hm toe will accmpltsk still more.* ” 

Napoleon’s attention was already eagerly 
directed to the go'-geous East. These vast king- 
doms, enveloped in mystery, presented just the 
realm for his exuberant imagination to range. 
It was the theatre, as ho eloquently said, “ of 
mighty empires, where all the 'great revolurious 
of the earth have arisen, where mind had its 
birth, and all religions had their cradle, and 
where six hundred millions of men stiB have 
their dwelling-place.'’ 

Napoleon left Rastadt, and travelling ineomUo 
through France, arrived in Paris on the 7th d 

*• The Conpesa of Rastadt was opened for the pur*, 
pose of concluding peace between France and Germany, 
December 9, 1797. After a session of more than a year, 
it was dissolved hy the Emperor of Germany. April 7, 
1798, The French ambassadors had hiffdly left the cdty 
when they were attacked by a troop of hnsears, who 
seized therm dragged them out of their oarriagesi, idew 
Bonnier and RolMxtJot, notwithstanding the herole efforts 
of the wife of the latter to save her husband, and struck 
down Jean Debry by sabre blow* into a ditch, when he 
escaped destmetion only by feigning himself dead. Tfcs 
assassins seized and earned off the papers of the 
hlon. This atrooions violation of the laws of natim 
exedted nnivers^ tadiguatlon throughout 
articla “Kastath,’’ 1 
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0ecember, 1T97, having been absent bnt about 
dghteen months. His arrival had been awaited 
with the most intense impatience. ^ The enthn- 
liasm of that most enthusiastic capital had been 
tjcoited to the highest pitch. The whole popu- 
lation were burning with a desire to see the 
youthful hero whose achievements seemed to 
surpass the fictions of romance. But Napoleon 
was nowhere visible. A strange mystery seemed 
to envelop him. He studiously avoided obser- 
vation ; very seldom made his appearance at any 
place of public amusement ; dressed like the most 
unobtrusive private citizen, and glided unknown 
through the crowd, whose enthusiasm was roused 
to the highest pitch to get a sight of the hero. 
He took a small house in the Rue Chantereine, 
which street immediately received the name of 
Ruede la Victoire, in honour of Napoleon. He 
sought only the society of men of hi^h intel- 
lectual and scientific attainments. In this course 
he displayed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and vastly enhanced public curiosity by 
avoiding its gratification. 

The Directory, very jealous of Napoleon's 
popularity, yet impelled to honour him by the 
voice of the people, now prepared a triumphal 
festival for the delivery of the treaty of Campo 
Formio. The magnificent court of the Lux- 
embourg was arranged and decorated for this 
gorgeous show. At the further end of the court 
a large platform was raised, where the five 
Directors were seated, dressed in the costume of 
the Roman senate, at the foot of the altar of 
their country. Ambassadors, ministers, magis- 
trates, and the members of the two councils, 
were assembled on seats ranged amphitheatrically 
around. Vast galleries were crowded with all 
that was illustrious in rank, beauty, and cha- 
racter in the metropolis. Magnificent trophies, 
composed of the banners taken from the enemy, 
embellished the court, while the surrounding 
walls were draped with festoons of tricoloured 
tapestry. Bands of music filled the air with 
martial sounds, while the very walls of Paris 
were shaken by the thunders of exploding 
artillery, and by the acclamations of the count- 
less thousands who thronged the court. 

It was the 10th of December, 1797. A 
bright sun shone through cloudless skies upon 
the resplendent scene. Napoleon had been in 
Paris but fiive days. Few of the citizens had as 
yet been favoured with a sight of the hero, whom 
all were impatient to behold. At last a great 
flourish of trumpets announced his approach. 
He ascended the platform dressed in the utmost 
simplicity of a civilian’s costume, accompanied 
by Talleyrand arfi his aides-de-camp, aU gor- 
geously dressed, and much taller men than him- 
self, but evidently regarding him with the most 
profound homage. The contrast was most 
striking. Every eye was riveted upon Napoleon. 
The thunder of the cannon was drowned in the 
still louder thunder of enthusiastic acclamations 
which simultaneously arose from tiie whole 
assemblage. The fountains of human emotion 
WiW usrer more deeply moved. The graced 


delicacy of his fragile figure, his remarkably 
youthfiil appearance, his pale and warted cheeks, 
the classic outline of his finely-moulded features, 
the indescribable air of pensiveness ^d self- 
forgetfulness which he ever carried with him, 
and aU associated with the most extraordinary 
achievements, aroused an intensity of enthusiastic 
emotion which has perhaps never been sur- 
No one who witnessed the scenes 
that day ever forgot them. Talleyrand intro 
duced the hero in a brief and eloquent speech, n 

“ For a moment," said he. m conclusion, ** I 
did feel on his account that disquietude which, 
in an infant republic, arises from everything 
which seems to destroy the equality of the 
citizens. But I was wrong. Individual grandeur, 
far from being dangerous to equality, is its 
highest triumph ; and on this occasion every 
Frenchman must feel himself elevated by the 
hero of his country. And when I reflect upon 
aU which he has done to shroud from envy that 
light of glory ; on that ancient love of simpli- 
city which distinguishes him in his favourite 
studies; his love for the abstract sciences; his 
admiration for that sublime Ossian, which seems 
to detach him from the world; on his well- 
known contempt for lOxury and pomp, for all 
that constitutes the pride of ignoble minds, I am 
convinced that, far from dreading his ambition, 
we shall one day have occasion to ronse it anew 
to allure him from the sweets of studious retire- 
ment." 

Napoleon, apparently quite unmoved by thit 
unbounded applause, and as calm and unem- 
barrassed as if speaking to an under-officer in 
his tent, thus briefly replied ! “ Citizens ! The 
French people, in order to be free, had kings to 
combat. To obtain a constitution founded on 
reason, it had the prejudices of eighteen centu- 
ries to overcome. Priestcraft, feudahsm, des- 
potism, have successively, for two thousand 
ears, governed Europe. From the peace you 
ave just conduded dates the era of representa- 
tive governments. You have succeeded in or- 
ganizing the Great Nation, whose vast territory 
is circumscribed enly because Nature herself has 
fixed its limits. You have done more. The 
two finest countries in Europe, formerly so re- 
nowned for the arts, the sciences, and the illua- 
trious men whose cradle they were, see with the 
greatest hopes genius and freedom issuing from 
tile tomb of their ancestors. I have the honour 
to deliver to you the treaty signed at Campo 
Formio, and ratified by the Emperor. Peace 
secures the liberty, the prosperity, and the glory 
of the Republic. As soon as the happiness of 
Franca is secured by the best organic laws, the 
whole of Europe will be free.” 

The moment Napoleon began to speak, tbe 
most profound silence reigned throughout the 
assembly. The desire to hear his voice was so 
intense, that hardly did the audience venture to 
move a limb or to breathe, while, m tones calm 
and clear, he addressed them. The moment he 
ceased speaking, a wild burst of enthusiaiw 
filled tile air. The moit imimpisiBeloaed lioet 
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aelf-cnntrol. Sbonts of “Live Napoleon, 
the onq aeror of Italy, the pacificator of Europe, 
the savl(i,vx of France I” resounded loud and long. 
Barras, in the name of the Directors, replied : — 

“ Nature,” exclaimed the orator, in bis enthu- 
siasm, “ has exhausted her energies b the pro- 
duction of a Bonaparte. Go,” said he, tummg 
to Napoleon, “ crown a life so illustrious by a 
conquest which the Great Nation owes to its out- 
raged dignity. Go, and, by the punishment of 
the cabinet of London, strike terror bto the 
Hearts of all who would miscalculate the powers 
of a free people. Let the conquerors of the Po, 
the Rhme, and the Tiber march under your 
banners. The ocean will be proud to bear them. 
It is a slave, still bdignant, who blushes for his 
fetters. Hardly will the tricoloured standard 
wave on the bloodstabed shores of the Thames 
ere a unanimous cry will bless your arrival, and 
that generous nation will receive you as its 
fiberator.” 

Chenier’s famous Hymn to Liberty was then 
sung m full chorus, accompanied by a magni- 
ficent orchestra. In the ungovernable enthu- 
siasm of the moment, the five Directors arose 
and encircled Napoleon in their arms. The 
blast of trumpets, the peal of martial bands, the j 
thunder of cannon, and the acclamations of the ' 
countless multitude, rent the air. Says Thiers, 

“ All heads were overcome with the btoxication. 
Thus it was that France threw herself mto the 
hands of an extraordmary man. Let us not 
censure the weakness of our fathers. That glory 
teaches us only through the clouds of time and 
adversity, and yet it transports us ! Let ns say 
with jEscliylus, ‘ How woaid it have been had 
we seen the monster himself?’ ” 

Napoleon’s powers of conversation were m- 
fmitable. There was a peculiarity m every 
phrase he uttered which bore the impress of 
originality and genius. He fascmated every one 
who approached him. He never spoke of his 
own achievements, but, m most lucid and dra- 
matic recitals, often portrayed the bravery of the 
army and the heroic exploits of his generals. 

He was now elected a member of the cele- 
brated Institute, a society composed of the most 
fflustrious literary and scientific men b France. 
He eagerly accepted the invitation, and returned 
the following answer : — 

“ The sufeages of the distinguished men who 
compose the Institute honour me. I feel sensible 
that before I can become their equal I must long 
be their pupil. The only true conquests— those 
which awaken no regret— are those obtained 
over ignorance. The most honourable, as the 
most useftd pursuit of nations, is that which 
contributes to the extension of human mtellect. 
The real greatness of the French Republic 
ought henceforth to consist of the acquisition of 
the whole sum of human knowledge, and b not 
allowing a single new idea to exist which does 
Roi owe its birth to their exertions.” 

He laid aside entirely the dress of a soldier, 
m<t, constantly attending the meetbgs of the 
lostitnto aa a philosopher and a scholar, heoamo 


one of its brightest oraamenta Hli lomfiwiiaii* 
fflve mbd enabled him at once to grasp any sub- 
ject to which he turned his attention. In one 
hour he would make himst If master of the accu- 
mulated learning to which others had devoted 
toe labour of years. He immediately, as t 
literary man, assumed almost as marked a pre- 
eminence among those distinguished scholars m 
he had already acquired as a general on fields 
of blood. Apparently forgetting the renown he 
had already attained, with boundless ambition 
h© pressed on to stiO greater achievements, 
deembg notlimg accomplished while anything 
remained to be done. 

Subsequently he referred to his coursd al 
this time, and remarked, “ Mankind are in the 
end always governed by superiority of intel- 
lectual qualities, and none are more sensible of 
this than the military profession. When, on my 
return from Italy, I assumed the dress of the 
Institute, and associated with men of science, I 
knew what I was doing ; I was sure of not being 
misunderstood by the lowest drummer b the 
army.” 

A strong effort was made at this time by the 
Royalists for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Napoleon, while he despised the befficnent 
government of the Directory, was by no means 
willing that the despotic Bourbons should crush, 
the spirit of liberty b France. He was not 
adverse to a monarchy; but he wished for a 
monarch who would consult the interests of the 
people^ and not merely pamper to the luxury and 
pride of the nobles. He formed the plan and 
guided the energies which discomfited the 
Royalists and sustained the Directors. Thus 
twice had the strong arm of this young man 
protected the government. The Directors n 
their multiplied perplexities, often urged nil 
presence b their councils, to advise with them 
on difficult questions. Quiet and reserved, he 
would take his seat at their table, and by that 
superiority of tact which ever distinguished him, 
and by that btellectual pre-eminence which 
conld not be questioned, he assumed a moral 
position far above them all, and guided those 
grey-haired diplomatists as a father guides his 
children. Whenever he entered their presence, 
he mstinctively assumed the supremacy, and it 
was mstbetively recognised. 

The altars of religion, overthrown by revo- 
lutionary violence, still remained prostrate. The 
churches were closed, the Sabbath abolished, the 
sacraments were unknown, the priests were b 
exile. A whole g;eneration had grown up^ b 
France without any knowledge of Christianity. 
Corruption was uruvarsal. A new sect sprang 
up, called Theophilanthropists, who gleaned, as 
the basis of their system, some of the mom! pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, divested of to© sublims 
sanctiotts of Christiaruty. They, soon, however, 
found that it is not by flowers of rhetoric, and 
smooto-flowbg verses, and poetic rhapsodies upon 
the beauty of love apd chatty, of rivulets and 
ekies, that toe stem he^ of man can be oew 
trolled. Leviathan is ao tamed- Man. esf 
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topta^ioi, wMcb rif® fe!® sotii, 
sMabling lipoa the brink of fearfal oalamitios, 
lad glowing "witli irrepressiW® desires, can only 
be allured and overawed wben tbe voice of love 
and mercy blends with Sinai’s thunders. “ There 
was frequently,*' says the Duchess of Abrantes, 

so much truth in the moral virtues which this 
new sect inculcated, that if the evangelists had 
not Buid the same tilings much better eighteen 
hundred years before them, one ^ might have 
been tempted to embrace their opinions.” 

Napoleon took a connect view of those enthu- 
siasts. “They can accomplish nothing,’* said 
!>e , “ they are merely actors.” “ How I” it was 
wpiied, “do you thus stigmatize those whose 
tenets inculcate imiversal benevolence and the 
moral virtues?” “All systems of moi-ality,’ 
Napoleon rejoined, “are fine. The Gospel alone 
has exhibited a complete assemblage of the prin- 
of morality, divested of oh absurdity. It 
is not composed, like your creed, of a few com- 
monplace sentences put into bad verse. Do you 
wish to see that which is really sublime? Eepeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. Such eutlmsiasts are only to 
be encountered by the weapons of ridicule. All 
their efforts will prove ineffectual.” 

Kepublican France was now at peace with all 
the world, England alone excepted. The English 
government still waged unrelenting war against 
meBepublic, and strained every nerve to rouse 
the monarchies of Europe again to combine to 
force a detested dynasty upon the French people. 
The British nary, in its invincibility, had almost 
annihilated tho commerce of France. In their 
ocean-guarded isle, safe from the ravages of war 
themselves, their fleet could extend those ravages 
to all shores. Tho Directory raised an army for 
the invaaiou of England, and gave to Napoleon 
the command. Drawing the sword, not of 
aggression, but of defence, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to a survey of the French coast opposite to 
England, and to form his judgment respecting the 
feasibility of the majestic enterprise. Taking 
three of- his generals in hia carriage, he passed 
eight days in this tour of observation. With 
great energy and tact, he immediately made 
himself familiar with everything which could 
aid him in coming to a decision. He surveyed 
the coast, examined the ships and the fortifica- 
tions, selected the best points for embarkation, 
and examined until midnight sailors, pilots, 
smugglers, and fishermen. He made objections, 
and carefully weighed their answers. 

Upon his return to Paris, his friend Bourrienue 
said to liim, “ Well, gener^, what do you think 
of the enterprise ? Is it feasible ?” “ No I” he 
promptly replied, shaking his head ; “ it is too 
hazardous. I will not undertake it. I will not 
risk oii such a stake the fate of our beautiful 
France.” , At the same time that he was making 
this survey of the coast, with Lis accustomed 
energy of mind, he was also sttt lying another 
plan for resisting the assaults of the British 
government, 'fi? 

The idea of attacking England, by the way 
of ka her East Indian lusqurilwis, 


had taken full possession of his ImagL ation. Ho 
filled his carriage with all the books ho couia 
find in the libraries of Paris relating to Egyps, 
With almost miraculous rapidity he explorecl the 
pages, treasuring up, in his capacious and leten- 
tive memory, every idea of importance. Inter- 
lineations and comments on the margin of these 
books, in his ovm handwriting, testify’ to tho 
mdefatigahle energy of his mind. 

Napoleon was now almost adored by the rs- 
publieans all over Europe as the gi'eat champion 
of popular rights. The people looked to him as 
their friend and advocate. In England, in par- 
ticular, there was a large, influential, and in- 
creasing party, dissatisfied with the prerogatives 
of the Clown and with the exclusive privileges 
oi the nobility, who were never weary of pro- 
claiming the praises of this champiem of liberty 
and eqnahty. The brilliance of his intellect, 
the purity of his morals, the stoical firmness of 
his self-enduranco, his untiring energy, the glow- 
ing eloquence of every sentence which fell from 
his lips, his youth and feminine stature, and his 
wondrous achievements, all combined to invest 
him with a fascination such as no mortal man 
ever exerted before. The command of the army 
for the invasion of England was now assigned to 
Napoleon. He became the prominent and 
dreaded foe of that great empire ; and yet the 
common people, who were to fight tho battles, 
almost to a man loved him. The throne trem- 
bled. The nobles were in consternation. “ If 
we deal fairly and justly with France,” Lord 
Chatham is reported frankly to have avowed, 
“the English government will not exist for 
four and twenty hours.” ” 

It was necessary to change public sentiment, 
and to rouse feelings of personal animosity 
against this powerful antagonist. To render 
Napoleon unpopular, all the wealth and ener^es 
of the government were called into requisition, 
opening upon Mm the batteries of ceaseless in- 
vective. T^Enriish jpresg teemed with the 
most artocious ana absimd abuse. TtTs truly 
amusing, in glancing over the pamphlets of that 
day, to contemplate the enormity of the vices 
attributed to him, and their contradictory nature. 
He was represented as a demon in human form. 
He was a robber and a miser, plundering tho 
treasuries of nations that ho might hoard hii 
countless millions, and he was also a profligate 
and a spendthrift, squandering npon his lusts tho 
wealth of empires. He was wallowing in lioon. 
tiousness, his camp a harem of pollution, ridding 
himself by poison of bis concubines as his vagrant 
desires wandered ftom them ; at the same time 
he was phymally an monster, whom 

God in Ms displeasure had deprived of the pas- 
sions and the powers of healthy manhood. Ho 
was an idol whom the entranced people bowed 
down before and worshipped with more than 
Oriental servility. He was also a sanguinary, 
heartless, merciless butcher, exulting in carnage, 

John Plfct, Earl «f Chathu:^ ion of the IBsiiMeNf 
et«un«% «a4 elder brother of Wmiiita Pht. 
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piln^iig the bones of Ms oim wemided soldiers 
mto tbe dust beneath^ his chariot-wheek and 
Ending congenial music for Ms depraved and 
malignant spirit in the shrieks of the mangled 
and the groans of the dying. To Catholic Ire- 
land he was represented as seizing the venerable 
Pope by Ms grey hairs, and thus dragging him 
over the marble fluor of his palace. To Protes- 
tant England, on the contrary, he was exhibited 
as in league with. the Pope, whom ha treated 
with the utmost adniation, endeavouring to 
strengthen the despotism of the sword with the 
energies of superstition. 

f The philosophical composure with which Na- 
poleon regarded this incessant how of invective 
was strikingly grand. “ Of all the libels and 
pamphlets/’ said Napoleon subsequently, “ with 
which the English ministers have inundated 
Europe, there is not one which will reach pos- 
terity. When^I have been asked to cause an- 
swers to be written to them, I have uniformly 
replied, ‘ My victories and my works of puhifc 
improvement are the only response which it 
becomes me to tnake.’ When there shall not 
be a trace of these libels to be found, the great 
moamnents of utility which I have reared, and 
the code of laws that I have formed, will de- 
scend to the most remote ages, and future histo- 
rians will avenge the wrongs done me bj^ my 
contemporaries. There was a time,” said he, 
again, “ when all crimes seemed to belong to 
me of right. Thus I poisoned Hoche;" I 
strangled Pichegi’u'* in Ms cell; I caused 
Kleber*® to be assassinated in Egypt; I blew 
out Desaix’s®’ brains at Marengo;' I out the 
throats of persons who were confined in prison ; 
I dragged the Pope by the hair of bis head, and 
a hundred other similar absurdities. As yet” 
he again said, “ I have not seen one of those 
Kbels which is worthy, of an answer. Would 
you have me to sit down and reply to Gold- 
smith, Pichbn, or the ‘Quarterly Review?’ 
They are so contemptible and so absurdly 
false, that they’ do not merit any other notice 
than to write fnhe^ fake, on every page. The 
only truth that I have seen in them is, that 'I 
one day met an officer, General Rapp, I believe, 
on the field of battle, with his face begrimed 
with smoke and covered with blood, and that I 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, comme il estbeaul Oh, how 
hautiful the tight /’ This is true enough, and 
of it they have made a crime. My commenda- 

Lazare Hoche, a very clistinguisbed young general, 
who died very suddenly in tlie army. “Hoche,*’«Md 
Bonaparte, “was one of the first generals that ever 
France produced. He was brave, intelligent, abounding 
in talent, decisive, and penetrating.” 

Charles Picliegru, a celebrated Frroch general, who 
entered into a consplra(^ to overthrow iie Consular 
government and restore the Bourbons. He was arrested 
and conducted to the Temple, whore he was one morn- 
ing found dead in hia bed. The physicians who met on 
the occasion asserted that he had strangled himself with 
hiacram* 0 

(Seneral Ekber fell beneath the poniard of an 
•Massin in Bgypt when Hapoleon was in Paris. 

Ctoeral BeeaJx fell, pierced a bullet, on the field 
af Harmg 0. Hapoieon deeply^deplored his loai m that 
<]C oaa of hhi moat IsithM aid deve^ 


tlcai of the galijsnt?y d a brave soldier li oca* 
stmed into a proof of my delighting in Mood.’’ 

Tho revolntiuaary government mte in tha 
habit of celabrating the 2l8t of Jannaiy with 
great public rejoicing, as the anniversary of the 
exeenrion of the king They urged Napoleon 
fo honour the festival by Ms presence, and to 
take a conspicuous pa*'t in the festivities. He 
peremptorily declined. “ This said ho, 
“ commemorates a melancholy event, & tragedy, 
and can be agretitible to but few people. It is 
proper to celebrate victories, but victims lefi 
upon the field of battle are to be lamentod. To 
celebrate the aninversary of a man’s death is an 
act unwortiiy of a gevemmont; it irritates in* 
stead of calming; it shakes the foundations of 
government instead of adding to their strength.” 

The ministry urged that it was the custom 
with all nations to celebrate tho downfall of 
tyrants, and that Napoleon’s infiuence over the 
public mind was so powerful, that his absence 
would be regai’ded as indicative of hostilit^y to 
the government, and would be highly prejudicial 
to the iiitcrests of the Republic. At last Napo- 
leon consented to attend as a private member of 
the Institute, taking no active part in the core- 
monies, but merely walking with the members 
of the class to which ho belonged. As soon as 
the procession entered the church of St. Sulpico, 
all eyes were searching for Napoleon. He was 
soon descried, and every one else was imme- 
diately eclipsed. At the close of the ceremony, 
the air was rent with the riiont, “Long live 
Napoleon I’* The Directory were made exceed- 
ingly uneasy by ominous exclamations in th* 
streets, “We will drive away these lawyers, and 
make the Utile corporal king.” These cries 
wonderfully accelerated the zeM of the Directors 
in sending Napoleon to Egypt ; and mos* de- 
voutly did they hope that from that distant land 
b* WDuld never return. / 


CHAPTER X. 

liiB EXFEBmoN TO Eairr* 

Dreams of Napoleon’s boyhood— Declaion wupwong 
England— Egypt— Napoleon’s plea— His grand prepa- 
rations— Proclamation to his soldiers— Advice to the 
comHiissioners at Toalon— Embarkation— Napoleon’s 
power of fascination— Surrender of Malta— Prepata- 
tionsfor meeting Nelson’s squadron— Dlsembarisktioa 
at Alexandria— Frodamation to the soMisrs. 

Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt was one oi 
the most magnificent enterprises which human 
ambition over conceived. When Napoleon was 
a schoolboy at Brienne, his ririd imagittation 
became enamoured of the heroes of imtiquity, 
wno ever dwelt in the society of the illnstrioni 
men of Greece and Rome. Indnlgifig in solitary 
walks and pmmve at thal eari j age 

he formed vague and thmywg^, but magnificent 
oonceprions of founding an empire in the East 
which fihould outvie in grandeur all riiat im 
yet been told in ancient or in modmst'uy. ffil 
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«y« wandered aioii^ Ae shores of the Persian 
Gidf and the Caspian Sea, as traced upon the 
jasp, and followed the path of the majestic floods 
of the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Ganges, 
rolling through tribes and nations whose myriad 
population, dwelling in barbaric pomp and Pagan 
darkness, invited a conqueror. “ The Persians,’* 
exclaimed this strange boy, “have blocked up 
the route of Tamerlane, but I will open another.'^ 
He, in those early dreams, imagined himself a 
conqueror, with Alexander’s strength, but without 
his vice or weakness, spreading the energies of 
civilization, and of a just and equitable govern- 
ment, over the wild and boundless regions which 
were lost to European eyes in the obscurity of 
distance. 

When struggling against the armies of Austria 
upon the plains of Italy, visions of Egypt and 
the East blended with the smoke and the din of 
the conflict In the retreat of the Austrians 
before his impetuous charges, in the shout of 
victory which incessantly filled his ear, swelling 
ever above the shrieks of the wounded and the 
^oans of the dying, Napoleon saw but increasing 
indications that destiny was pointing out his 
path towards an Oriental throne. 

When the Austrians were driven out of Italy, 
and the campaign was ended, and Napoleon, at 
Montebello, was receiving the homage of Europe, 
his ever-impetuous mind turned with new interest 
to the object of his early ambition. He often 
passed hours during the mild Italian evenings, 
walking with a few confidential friends in the 
magnificent park of his palace, conversing with 
intense enthusiasm upon the illustrious empires 
which have successively overshadowed those 
countries and faded away. “ Europe,” said he, 
“presents no field for glorious exploits; no great 
empires or revolutions are to be found but in the 
East, where there are six hundred millions of 
men.” 

Upon his return to Paris, he was deaf to all 
the acclamations with which he was surrounded. 
His boundless ambition was such that his past 
achievements seemed as nothing. The most 
brilliant visions of Eastern glory were dazzling 
his mind. 

“They do not long preserve at Paris,” 
said he, “the remembrance of anything. 
If I remain long unemployed, I am undone. 
The renown of one, in this great Babylon, 
speedily supplants that of another. If I am 
seen three times at the opera, I shall no longer 
be an object of curiosity. I am determined not 
to remain in Paris. There is nothing here to be 
accomplished. Eve]^thing here passes away. 
My glory is declining. This little comer of 
Europe is too small to supply it. We must go 
to the East. All the great man of the world 
have there acquired their celebrity.” 

When requested to take command of the army 
of England, and to explore the coast to judg . of 
the feasibility of an attack upen the Eng‘ 

' eir own island, he said to Bourrienne, “ I am 
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hazardous, as I much fear that it will, the 
of England will become the army of the Eas^ 
and we will go to Egypt.” 

He carefuUj studied the obstacles to be en- 
countered in the invasion of England, and the 
means at his command to surmount them. In 
his view, the enterprise was too hazardous to be 
undertaken, and he urged upon the Directory 
the expedition to Egypt. “ Onoo established in 
Egypt,” said he, “the Mediterranean becomes 
a Frmch Lake; we sliail found a colony there, 
unenei-vated by the curse of slavery, and which 
wDl supply the place of St Domingo ,• we shall 
open a maiket for Frencfi manufactures through 
the vast regions of Africa, Arabia, and Syria. 
AH the caravans of the East wUl meet at Cairo, 
and the commerce of India must forsake the 
Cape of Good Hope and flow through the Red 
Sea. Marching with an army of sixty thousand 
men, we can cross the Indus, rouse the oppressed 
and discontented native population against the 
English usurpers, and drive the English out of 
India. Wa will establish governments which 
will respect the rights and promote the interests 
of the people. The multitude will hail us as 
their deliverers from oppression. The Christians 
of Syria, the Druses, and the Armenians will 
join their standards. We may change the face of 
the world.” Such was the magiuiloent project 
which inflamed this ambitious mind. 

England, without a shadow of right, had in- 
vaded India, Her well-armed dragoons had 
ridden, with bloody hoofs, over the timid and 
naked natives. Cannon, howitzers, and bayonets 
_ had been the all-availing arguments with which 
j England had silenced all opposition. English 
I soldiers, with unsheathed swoids, ever dripping 
with blood, held in subjection provinces con- 
taining uncounted millions of inhabitants. A 
circuitous route of fifteen thousand miles, around 
the stormy Cape of Good Hope, conducted the 
merchant fleets of London and Liverpool to 
Calcutta and Bombay; and through the same 
long channel there flooded back upon the mari- 
time isle the wealth of the In<lio3. 

It was the plea of Napoleon that he was not 
going to make an unjust war upon the unofFend- 
ing nations of the East, but that he was the ally 
of the oppressed people, drawing the sword 
against their common enemy, and that he wa* 
striving to emancipate them from their powerful 
usurpers, and to confer upon them the most 
precious privileges of freedom. He marched to 
Egypt, not to desolate, but to ennoble ; not to 
enslave, but to enfranchise ; not to enrich himself 
with the treasures of the East, but to transfer to 
those shores the opulence and the high civiliza- 
tion of the West. Never was an ambitious con- 
queror furnished with a more plausible plea. 
England, as she looks at India and China, must '' 
be silent. America, as she listens to the dying 
wail of the Red Man, driven from the forests of hi* 
childhood and the graves of his fathers, can throw 
no stone. Napoleon surely was not exempt from 
the infirmities of humanity. But It is not be- 
coming in an English or an American 
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to brsaihc tlie prayer, Wa thank thee, 0 God, 
that we are not like this Bonaparte 1" 

Egypt, the memorials of whose former gran- 
deur still attract the wonder and the admiration 
of the civUized world, after haYing been buried, 
during centuries, in darkness and oblivion, is 
again slowly emerging into light, and is doubt- 
less destined eventudly to become one of the 
greatest centres of industry and of knowledge. 
The Mediterranean washes its northern chores, 
opening to its commerce all the opulent cities of 
Europe. The Red Sea wafts to Its fertile valley 
the wealth of India and of China. The Nile, 
roUing its vast floods from the unknown interior 
of Africa, opens a highway for inexhaustible 
internal commerce with unknown nations and 
tribes. 

The country consists entirely of the lower 
valley of the Nile, with a front of about one 
hundred and twenty miles on the Mediterranean. 
The valley, six hundred miles in length, rapidly 
diminishes in breadth as it is crowded by the sand 
of the desert, presenting, a few mOes from the 
mouth of the river, hut the average width of 
about six miles. The soil, fertilized by the 
annual inundations of the Nile, posse-sses most 
extraordinary fertility. These floods are caused 
by the heavy rains which fall in the mountains 
of Abyssinia. It never rains in Egypt. Centuries 
may pass while a shower never falls from the 
sky. Under the Ptolemies, the population of the 
country was estimated at twenty millions. But 
by the terrific energies of despotism these num- 
bers had dwindled away, and, at the time of the 
French expedition, Egypt contained but two 
million five hundred thousand inhabiteuifas. 

These were divided into four classes. First 
came the Copts, about two hundred thousand, 
the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. They 
were in a state of the most abject degradation 
and slavery. The great body of the population, 
two millions in number, were Arabs. They were 
ft wild and semi-barbarous race, restrained from 
enterprise and industry by unrelenting des- 
potism. The Turks or Janizaries, two hundred 
thousand strong, composed a standing army of , 
sensual, merciless, unprincipled usurpers, which 
kept the trembling population, by the ener^es 
of the bastinado, the scimitar, and the bowstring, 
m most servile subjection. The Mamelukes 
composed ^ body of twelve thousand horsemen 
—proud, powerful, and intolerable oppressors. 
Each horseman had two servants to perform his 
menial service. Twenty-fonr beys, each of whom 
had five or six hundred Mamelukes tinder his 
command, governed this singular body of cavalry. 
Two principal beys, Ibrahim and Mourad, divided 
between them the sovereignty of Egypt 

It was the old story of despotism. The people 
were ground down into hopeless degradation and 
poverty to pamper to the luxury and vice of a 
few haughty masters. Oriental voluptuousness 
and luxury reigned in the palace of the beys ; 
beggary and wretchedness deformed the mud 
hovels of the defrauded and degraded people. It 
was Napoleon’s to present i&nself to the' 


people of Egypt as their Mend and Kberttor,* tt 
rally them around his standard ; to subdue the 
Mamelukes; to establish a government which 
should revive all the sciences and the arts of 
civilized life in Egypt I to acquire a cha>acter, 
by these benefactions, which should emblazon his 
name throughout the East; and then, with 
oppressed nations welcoming him as a deliverer, 
to strike blows upon the British power in India 
which should compel the mistress of the seas to 
acknowledge that upon the land there was an 
arm which could reach and humble her. It was 
a design sublime in its magnificence, but it was 
not tbe will of Gtd that it should be accom- 
piished. 

The Directory, at last overcoms by the argu- 
ments of Napoleon, and also, through jealousy of 
his unbounded popularity, being willing tore- 
move him from France, assented to the proposed 
expedition. It was, however, necessary to pre- 
serve the utmost secrecy. Should England be 
informed of the direction in wliich tne blow was 
about to fall upon her, she might, with her 
invincible fleet, intercept the French squadron ; 
she might rouse the Mamelukes to most formi- 
dable preparations for resistance, and might thus 
vastly increase the difficulties of the enterprise. 
All the deliberations were consequently conducted 
with closed doors, and the whole plan was en- 
veloped in the most profound mystery. 

For the first time in the history of the world 
literature, and science, and art formed a conspi- 
cuous part in the organization of an army. It 
was agreed that Napoleon should take forty-six 
thousand men, a certain number of officers of his 
own selection, men of science, engineers, geo- 
graphers, and artisans of all kinda Napoleon 
now devoted himself with the most extraordinary 
energy to the execution of his plans. Order 
succeeded order with ceaseless rapidity. Ha 
seemed to rest neither day nor night He super- 
intended everything himself, and with the utmost 
rapidity passed from place to place, correspond- 
ing with literary men, conversing with generals, 
raising money, collecting ships, and accumulat- 
ing supplies. Hia comprehensive and indefati- 
gable mind arranged even the minutest parti- 
culars. 

“ I worked all day,” said one, in apology for 
his assigned duty not having been fully per- 
formed. “But had you not the night aw?” 
Napoleon replied. “Now, sir,” said he to 
another, *‘nse despatch. ^ Remember that the 
world was created in but six days. Ask me for 
whatever yon please, except time; that is the 
only thing which is beyond my power.” 

His own energy was thus mfosed into the 
hearts of hundreds, and with incredible rapidity 
the work of preparation went on. He sweted 
four points for the assemblage of convoys and 
troops — ^ Toulon, Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita 
Vecchia. He chartered ffiur hundred merohanV 
men in France and Italy as transports for tne 
secret service, and assembled them at the pmnts 
of departure. He despatched immediate orders 
for the divisions of Ms renowned army of My 
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to mftTc!i to ^Sfenoa Toubn. He collected 
the best flXtkaM Europe could furolslx in all tire 
srfcB of kumaa industry. He toek printing* 
topes of the various languages of tke East from 
me College of tke Propaganda at Rome, and a 
company of printers. He formed a large collec- 
tion of the moat perfect pkiloaopliical and mathe- 
matical instruments. The most illuatrioua men, 
though knowing not where he was about to lead 
them, were eager to attach themselves to the 
fortunes of the young general, Preparations for 
an enterprise upon such a |?rand scale could not 
he made without attracting the attention of 
Europe. 

Rumour was busy with her countless contra- 
dictions. “Where is Napoleon bound?” was 
the universal inqui^. “Ha is going,” said 
some, “ to the Black Sea" — “ to India” — “to cut 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez”—*' to 
Ireland”— “ to the Thames.” Even Kleber sup- 
posed that they were bound for England, and, 
reposing implicit confidence in the invincibility 
of Napoleon, he said, “ Weill if you throw a 
fire-ship into the Thames, put Kleber on board 
of her, and you shall see what he will do.” The 
English Cabinet was extremely perplexed. They 
clearly foresaw that a storm was gathering, but 
knew not in what direction it would break. Ex- 
traordioary efforts were made to equip a powerful 
fleet, which was placed under the command of 
Lord Nelson, to cruise in the Mediterranean, and 
watch the movements of the French. 

On the 9th of May, 1798, just five months 
after Napoleon's return to Paris from the Italian 
campaign, he entered Toulon, having completed 
his preparations for the most magnificent 
enterprise ever contemplated by a mortal. 
Josephine accompanied him, as he wished to 
enjoy as long aa possible the charms of her 
society. Passionately as he loved his own 
glory, his love for Josephine was almost equally 
enthusiastic. A more splendid armament never 
floated upon the bosom of the ocean than here 
awaited him, its supreme lord and master. The 
fleet consisted of thirty ships of the line and 
ftigates, seventy-two brigs and cutters, and four 
hundred transports. It bore forty-six thousand 
combatmits, and a literary corps of one hundred 
men, furnished with all the appliances of art, to 
transport to Asia the science and the arts of 
Europe, and to bring back, in return, the know- 

The ofd army of Italy was drawn up in proiS 
array to receive its youthful gener^, and they 
OTeeted him with enthusiastic acclamations. But 
few even of the officers of the army were aware 
of its destination. Napoleon inspirited his troops 
with the fellowing proclamation : — 

“ Soldiers 1 l^u are one of the wings of the 
army of England. You have made war in 
mountains, plains^ and cities, le remains to 
make it on the ocean. The Roman legions, 
whom you have often imitated, but not yet 
equalled, combated Carthage, by turns, on the 
seas and on the plains of Zama. Victory never 
dsserted their etandardi, because they never 


ceased to |)c brave, patient, and united. Scidiem I 
the eyes of Europe are upon you. You have 
great destinies to aecompEsh, battles to fight, 
dangers and fatigues to overcome. You are 
about to do more than you have yet done for the 
prosperity of your country, the happiness of man, 
and for your own glo.iy.” Thus the magnitude 
of the enterprise w« announced, while at the 
same time it was left veiled in mystery, 

Napoleon had, on many occasions, expressed 
his dislike of the arbitrary conrse pursued by the 
Directory. In private, he expressed, in the 
strongest terms, his horror of Jacobin cruelty 
and despotism. “ The Directors,” said he, 
“ cannot iong retain their position.^ They know 
not how to do anything for the imagination of 
the nation.” It is said that the Directors, at 
last, were so much annoyed by his censure that 
they seriously contemplated hia arrest, and ap- 
plied to Fonch^ for that purpose. The wily 
minuter of police replied, “ Napoleon Bonaparte 
is not the man to be arrested, neither is Fouch<£ 
the man who will undertake to arrest him.” 

When Bourrienne inquired if he were really 
determined to risk his fate on the expedition to 
Egypt, “Yes The replied} “if I remain here, 
it will be necessary for me to overturn this mise- 
rable government and make myself king. Bat 
we must not think of that yet. The pear is not 
yet ripe. I have sounded, but the time has not 
yet come. 1 must first dazzle these gentlemen 
by my exploits." One of bis last acts before 
embarkation was to issue a humane proolamatioa 
to the military commi'ssion at Toidon, urging a 
more merciful construction of one of the tyranni- 
cal edicts of the Directory against the emigrants. 
“ I exhort you, citizens,” said he, “ when the law 
presents at your tribund old men and females, to 
declare that, in the midst of war, Frenchmen 
respect the aged and the women, even of theh 
enemies. The soldier who signs a sentence 
against one .incapable of bearing arms is a 
coward.” There was, perhaps, not another man 
in France who would have dared thus to oppose 
the sanguinary measures of government. This 
benevolent interposition met, however, with a 
response in the hearts of the people, and added 
a fresh laurel to his brow. 

On the morning of the 19th of May, 1798, 
just as the sun was rising over the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean, the fleet got under weigh, 
Napoleon, with Eugene, embarked in the Orient, 
an enormous sliip of one hundred and twenty 
guns. It was a brilliant morning, and the un- 
clouded sun perhaps never shone upon a more 
splendid scene. The magnificent armament ex- 
tended over a semicircle of not less than eighteen 
miles. ^ The parting between Napoleon and 
Josephine is represented as having been tender 
and^ affecting in the extreme. She was very 
anxious to accompany him, but he deemed th« 
perils to which they would be exposed, and the 
hardships they must necessarily endure, far toe 
formidable for a lady to encounter. Josephine 
stood upon a balcony, with her eyes blinded with 
tears, as sht waved her adieuJt ti Natofeoi. 
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vmtohed ttie feoeding ieet till the lessening sails 
^sappeared beneath the distant liomon. The 
iqnadron sailed first to Genoa, thence to ^acdo, 
ind ^enee to Civita Vecchia, to join the con- 
voys collected in those ports. The signal was 
then given for the whole fleet to bear away, as 
rapidly as possible, for Malta. 

In coasting along the shores of Italy, Napoleon, 
from the deck of the Orient, saw, far away in the 
distant horizon, the snow-capped summits of the 
Alps. Ee called for a telescope, and gazed long 
and earnestly upon the scene of bis early achieve- 
ments. “ I cannot,” said he, “ behold without 
emotion the land of Italy. These monntams 
command the plains where I have so often led 
the French to victory. Now I am boimd to the 
East. With the same troop# victory is still 
seenre.” 

All were fascinated by the striking originality, 
animation, and eloquence of hb conversation. 
Deeply read in all that is illastrions in the past, 
every island, every bay, every promontory, every 
headland, recalled the heroic deeds of antiquity. 
In pleasant weather, Napoleon passed nearly ^ 
the time upon deck, surrounded by a group never 
weary of listening to the freshness and the poetic 
vigour of his remarks. Upon all subjects he was 
alike at home, and the most distinguished philo- 
sophers, in their several branches of science, 
were amazed at the instinctive comprehensive- 
ness with which every subject seemed to be 
familiar to his mind. He was never depressed 
and never mirthful. A calm and thoughtful 
energy inspired every moment. From all the 
ihips the officers and distinguished men were 
in turn invited to dine with him. He ifisplayed 
wonderful tact in drawing them out in conversa- 
tion, forming with unerring skill an estimate of 
character, and thus preparing himself for the 
selection of suitable agents in all tbe emergencies 
which were to be encountered. 

In nothing was the genius of Napoleon more 
conspicuous than in the lightning-like rapidity 
with which he detected any vein of genius in 
another, Not a moment of time was lost. In- 
tellectual conversation, or reading, or philo- 
lophical diso«seion, caused the hours to fly on 
swiftest wing. Napoleon always, even in his 
most hturried campaigns, took a compact library 
with h^. When driving in Ms carriage from 
post to post of tbe army, he improved the 
moments in garnering up that knowledge for 
the accumularion of which he ever manifested 
#uch an insatiable desire. Words were with him 
rittbing, ideas everything. He devoured bio- 
graphy, history, philosophy, treatises upon 
political economy and upon all the sciences. His 
contempt for works of fiction — the whole class of 
novels and romances— amounted almost to indig- 
nation. He coaid never endure to see one reaa- 
ing such a book, or to have such a volume in 
Ms presence. Once, when Emperor, in passing 
throu|^ the saloomi of Ms palace, he found one 
of riie nwfids of honour with a novel in her hands. 
He took it from her, gave her a severe lecture 
foi wasiBg her fame n such frivolous reading, 


and cast the volume Info the flames. When he 
had a few moment* for diversion, he net unfre- 
quently employed them in looking cr*er a book 
of logarithms, in which he always found re- 
creation. 

At the dinner-table some important subject of 
disenssion vrm ever proposed. For the small 
talk and indelicacies which wine engenders 
Napoleon had no taste, and his presence alone 
was sufficient to hold all such themes m abeyance. 
He was a young man of but twenty-eight years 
of age, but his pre-eminence over all the forty- 
six thousand who composed that majestic arma- 
ment was so conspicuous, that no one dreamed of 
questioning it. Without arrogance, without 
haughtiness, he was fully conscious of Ms own 
superiority, and received tmembairassed the 
marks of homage which ever surrounded him. 
The questions for discussion, relating to history, 
mythology, and science, were always proposM 
by Napoleon. “Are the planets inhabited?” 
“Wliat is tbe age of tbe world?” “Will the 
earth be destroyed by fire cr water?” “What 
are tbe comparative merits of Christianity and 
Moslemism ?” Such were some of the questions 
which interested the mind of this young general. 

From the crowded state of the vessels, and the 
numbers on board imaccustomed to nautical 
manoeuvres, it not unfrequently happened that 
some one fell overboard. Napoleon could look 
with perfect composure upon the carnage of the 
field of battle, and order movements, without the 
tremor of a nerve, which he knew must consSgu 
thousands to a bloody death. But when, hy su^ 
an accidental event, life was perilled, his sym- 
palMes were aroused to the highest degree, and 
he could not rest until the person was extricated. 
He always liberally rewarded those who displayed 
unusual courage and zeal in effecting a reseme. 
One dark night a noise was heard aa of a man 
failing overboard. The whole ship’s company, 
ooi^isting of two thousand men, as the cry of 
alarm spread from stem to stem, was instantly 
in commotion. Napoleon immediately asoendta 
to the deck. The ship was put about; boats wera 
lowered, and, after much agitation and search, it 
was discovered that the whole stir was occasioned 
by the slipping of a quarter of beef from a noose at 
the bulwark, Napoleon ordered that the recom- 
pense for signal exertions should be more liberal 
than usual “ It might have been a man," be 
said, “ and the zeal and courage now displayed 
have not been less than would have been required 
in that event.” 

On the morning of the 16th of June, after a 
voyage of twenty-seven days, tbe white cliffs ol 
MMta, and the magnificent forfifioatiloiui of that 
celebrated island, nearly a thousand miles from 
Toulon, emerged from the horiam, dittering 
with dazzling brilliance in the rap of me riiang 
sun. By a secret understanding with the 
IDrights of Malta, Napoleon had prepared the 
way for the capitalatibn of the iiisEd before 
leamg France. The Mghts, oonsc^JUf of frmfr 
Inability to maintmn independence, pri^iitwd te 
be the eubjecti of Fmm rather &«& il »t| 
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power. ** I capttired Malta/’ said Napoleon. 

while at Mantua.” The reduction by fcrce of| 
that almost impregnable fortress would hatrS' 
feqnired a long siege and a vast expenditure of 
Ireasnre and of life. A few cannon-shot were 
exchanged, that there might be a show of resist- 
ance, when the island was surrendered, and the 
tricoloured flag waved proudly over those bas- 
tions which, in former years, had bidden defiance 
to the whole power of the all-conquering Turk. 

The generals of the French army were amazed 
as they contemplated the grandeur and the 
strength of these works, upon which had been 
expended the science, the toil, and the wedth 
of ages. “It is well/’ said General Caffareili to 
Napoleon, “ that there was some one within to 
open the gates to us. We should have had more 
trouble in making our wav through if the place 
had been empty.” The Knights of Malta, living 
upon the renown acquired by their order in by- 
gone ages, and revellmg in luxury and magnifi- 
cence, were very willing to receive the gold of 
Napoleon, and palaces in the fertile plains of 
Italy and France, in exchange for turrets and 
towers, bastions and ramparts of solid rock. The 
harbour is one of the most safe and commodious 
in the world. It embraced, without the slightest 
difficulty, the whole majestic armament, and 
allowed the magnifilcent Orient to float, with 
abundance of water, at the quay ^ 

Napoleon immediately devoted his mind, with 
its accustomed activity, to securing and organl- 
ring the new colony. The innumerable batteries 
were immediately armed, and three thousand 
men were left in defence of the place, AH the 
Turkish prisoners found in the galleys were set 
at liberty, treated with the greatest kindness, 
and scattered through the fleet, that their friend- 
ship mi^ht be won, and that they might exert 
a moral influence in favour of the French upon 
the Mahometan population of the East. With 
as much facility as if he had devoted a long life 
to the practical duties of a statesman, Napoleon 
arranged the municipal system of the island; 
and having accomplished all this in less than a 
week, he again weighed anchor and directed his 
course towards Egypt. Many of the Knights of 
Malta followed the victorious general, and with 
profound homage accepted appointments in his 
army. 

The whole French squadron, hourly antici- 
pating collision with the English fleet, were ever 
ready for battle. Though Napoleon did not 
turn from his great object to seek the English, 
he felt no apprehension in view of meeting the 
enemy. Upon every ship of the line he had put 
five hundred picked men, who were daily exer- 
cised in working the guns. He had enjoined 
upon the whole fleet that, in case of an encounter, 
every ship was to have but one single aim, that 
of closing immediately with a ship of the enemy, 
and boarding her with the utmost desperation. 
Nelson, finding that the French had left their 
harbours, eagerly but unavailingly searched for 
them. He was entirely at a loss respecting 
their destuudbu, and knew not in what direction 


to sail. It was not jet even on board 

the French chips, but to u fea individuals, 
whither the fleet was bound. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the vast squadron drew nearer the 
African shore, the secret began to transpire. 
Mirth and gaiety prevailed. All were watching 
with eagerness to catch a first glimpse of the 
continent of Africa. In the evenings, Napoleon 
assembled in the capacious cabins of the Orient 
the men of science and general officers, and then 
commenced the learned discussions of the Insti- 
tute of Egypt. One night the two fleets were 
within fifteen miles of each other, so near that 
the signal-guns of Nelsor « squadron were heard 
by the French. The nig jt, however, was dark 
and foggy, and the two fleets passed without 
collision. 

On the morning of the 1st of July, after a 
passage of forty-two days, the low and sandy 
shores of Egypt, about two thousand miles from 
France, were discerned, extending along the 
distant horizon as far as the eye could reach. 
As with a gentle breeze they drew nearer the 
land, the minarets of Alexandria, the Needle of 
Cleopatra, and Porapey’s Pillar, rose above the 
sand hills, exciting in the minds of the enthusi- 
astic French the most romantic dreams of 
Oriental grandeur. The fleet approached a bay 
at a little distance from the harbour of Alexan- 
dria, and dropped anchor about three miles 
from the shore. But two days before, Nelson 
had visited that very spot in quest of the French, 
and, not finding them there, had sailed for the 
mouth of the Hellespont. 

The evening had now arrived, and the breeze 
had increased to almost a gale. Notwithstanding 
the peril of disembarkation in such a siu-f, Na- 
poleon decided that not a moment was to be 
lost. The lauding immediately commenced, and 
was continued with the utmost expedition 
through the whole night. Many boats were 
swamped, and some lives lost, but, unintimidated 
by such disasters, the landing was continued with 
unabated zeal The transfer of the horses from 
the ships to the shore presented a very curious 
spectacle. They were hoisted out of the ships 
and lowered into the sea with simply a halter 
about their necks, where they swam in great 
numbers around the vessels, not knowing which 
way to go. Six were caught by their halters, 
pd towed towards the shore. The rest, by 
instinct, followed tnem. As other horwes were 
lowered into the sea from all the ships, they 
joined the column hastening towards the land, 
and thus soon there was a dense and wide 
column of swimming horses, extending fronn the 
ships to the beach. As fast as they reached the 
shore, they^ were caught, saddled, and delivered 
to their riders. Towiirds morning the wind 
abated, and, before the blazing sun rose over the 
pnds of the desert, a proud army of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery was marshalled upon the 
dreary waste, awaiting the commands of iti 
general. 

In the midst of the disembarkatioa, a ea3 
appeared in the distant horizon. It wm mjh 
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t<f bt 31. Eh^*llsh ship. “ Oh, Fortune I’ 
exclaimed Napoleon, “dost then forsake me 
now ? I ask of thee but a short respite." The 
strange saO proved to be a French frigate ra- 
joining the fleet. \^Tiile the disembarkation 
was still going on, Napoleon advanced with 
three thousand men, whom he had hastily 
formed in battle array upon the beach, to Alex- 
andria, which was at but a few miles’ distance, 
that he might surprise the place before the 
Turks had time to prepare for a defence. ^ No 
man ever better understood the value of time. 
His remarkable saying to the pupils of a school 
which he once visited, “ i/y friendg, evert/ 
hmr of tme is a chance of migfortme for fi<.ture 
life.p formed the rale of his own conduct 
just before disembarking, Napoleon had 
i'-sned the following proclamation to his troops : 
“ Soldiers ! you ore about to undertake a con- 
quest fraught with incalculable effects upon the 
commerce and civilization of the world. You 
will inflict upon England the most grievous 
stroke she .an sustain before receiving her 
death-blow. The people with whom we are 
about to live are Mahometans. Their first 
article of faith is, ‘ There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.’ Contradict them 
not. Treat them as you have treated the 
Italians and the Jews. Show the same regard 
to their muftis and imaums as yon have shown 
to the bishops and rabbis. Manifest for the cere- 
monies of the Koran the same respect you have 
shown to the convents and the synagogues, to 
the religion of Moaos and that of Jesus Christ. 
All religions were protected by the legions of 
Rome. You will find here customs greatly at 
variance with those of Europe. Accustom your- 
selves to respect them. Women are not treated 
here as with us ; but in every country he who 
violates is a monster. Pillage enriches only a 
few, while it dishonours an army, destroys its 
resources, and makes enemies of those whom it 
is the interest of all to attach as friends.” ^ 


CHAPTER XI. 

TOE MARCH TO CAIRO. 

gentlTnents of the Tur&s towards Napoleon— Proclama. 
tion to the’Egj'ptiAns— Napoleon’s views of relig'ion— . 
Labours ia Alesandna— Order to Bnieyi— March 
across the deseit -Mameluke horsemen— Joy of the 
anny on seeing the Nile— Repulse of the Mamelukes 
■—Arab sheik— Cairo— Charge of Mourad Bey— En- 
trance into Cairo— Love of the Egyptians— Battle of 
the Nile— Touching letter to Madame Brueys, 

The first grey of the morning had not yet 
dawned when Napoleon, at the head of his 
enthusiastic columns, marched upon the city 
which bore the name and which had witnessed 
the achievements of Alexander. It was his aim, 
by the fearlessness and impetuosity of bis first 
iwsatit, to impress the Turks with the idea of the 
invincibility of the French. The Mamelukes, 
hastily collected upon the ramparts of the city, 
ived the fof,. with discharges of musketry 


if 

j and artillery, and with shouts of defiance. Hi# 
French, aided by their ladders, poured over the 
walls like an inundation, sweeping everything 
before them. The conflict was short, and the 
tricolourcd flag waved triumphantly over the 
city of Alexandria. The Turkish prisoners 
from Malta, who had become fascinated by the 
magnificence of Napoleon, as all were fascinated 
who approached that extraordinary man, dis- 
persed themselves through the city, and exerted 
a powerful influence in securing the fiiendship of 
the people for their invaders. 

The army, imbibing the politic sentiments of 
their general, refrained from all acts of lawless 
violence, and amazed the enslaved populace by 
their justice, mercy, and generosity. The 
people were immediately liberated from the most 
grinding and intolerable despotism; just and 
equal laws were established; and Arab and 
Copt soon began, lost in wonder, to speak the 
praises of Napoleon. He was a strange con- 
queror for the East ; liberating and blessing, not 
enslaving and robbing, the vanquished. Thmr 
women were respected, their property was unin- 
jured, their persons protected from violence, and 
their interests in every way promoted. A 
brighter day never dawned upon Egypt than the 
day in which Napoleon placed his foot upon her 
soil. The accomplishment of Ms plans, so far 
as human wisdom can discern, would have been 
one of the greatest possible blessmgs to the 
East. Again Napoleon issued one of those 
glowing proclamations which are a.5 charao- 
teristic of his genius as were the battles whidi 
he fought 

“People of Egypt I You wiU be told by oiuf 
enemies tha^ I am come to destroy your religion. 
Believe them not Tell them that I am come to 
restore your rights, pimish yonr usurpers, and 
revive the true worship of Mahomet TeU 
them that I venerate, more than do the Mame- 
lukes, God, his prophet, an& the Koran. TeU 
hem that all men are equal in the sight of God; 
hat wisdom, talents, and virtue alone constitute 
the difference between them. And what are th# 
firtues which distinguish the Mamelukes, that 
mtitle them to appropriate all the eiyoyments of 
life to themselves ? If Egypt is their farm, let 
them show theii lease from God by wMoh they 
hold it Is there a fine estate ? it belongs to the 
Mamelukes. Is there a beautiful slave, a fin# 
horse, a good house ? all belong to the Mame- 
lukes. But God is jnst and merciful, and he 
hath ordained that the empire of the Mame- 
Inkes shall come to an end. Thrice happy those 
who shall side with us ; they shall prosper in 
"heir fortune and their rank. Happy they who 
shall be neutral ; they will have time to bwome 
acquainted with us, and will range themselvef 
upon our side. But woe, threefold woe to 
who shall arm for the Mamelukes and fight 
against us I For them there will be no hope; 
they shah perish 1” 

“ You witlings of Paris,” moise one of tiie 
officer# of the army, ” mil lat^gh outri|^t «l tin 
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pTdclaaatfon ct K®|>oleon. H«, 
bowmr, w proof sgainst iB your ralBery, a»d 
tho proclamation itself has produced the most 
iurprising effect. Th® Arabs, natural enemies 
of the Maraeluhes, sent u$ back, as soon as they 
had read it, thirty of our people whom they had 
made prisoners, with an offer of their services 
^against the Mamelukes.” 

It was on interesting peculiarity in the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, that he respected all reli- 
gions as necessities of the human mind. He 
RCTer allowed himself to speak in contemptuous 
terms even of the grossest absurdities of religious 
fanaticism. Christianity was presented to him 
only as exhibited by the Papal Church. He 
professed the most profound admiration of the 
doctrines and th® moral precepts of the Gospel, 
and often expressed the wish that he could be a 
devout believer, but be could not receive, as 
from Ood, all that the popes, cardinals, bishops, 
and priests claimed as divine. In the spiritual 
power of the Pope he recognised an agent of 
tremendous efficiency. As such, he sincerely 
respected it, treated it with deference, and sought 
its alliance. He endeavoured to gain control 
over every influence which could sway the 
human heart. So of the Mahometans; he re- 
garded their religion as an element of majestic 
power, and wished to avail himself of it, ^^ile 
the philosophers and generals around him re- 
garded all forms of religion with contempt, he, 
influenced by a far higher philosophy, regarded 
aU with veneration. 

Since the Revolution, there had been no sort 
of worship in France. The idea even of a God 
had been almost entirely obliterated from the 
public mind. The French soldiers were mere 
animals, with many noble as well as depraved 
instincts. At the command of their beloved 
chiefrain, they wer® as ready to embrace a reli- 
gion as to storm a battery. Napoleon was 
accused of hypocrisy for pursuing this course in 
Egypt. " I never, said he subsequently, “ fol- 
lowed any of th© tenets of the Mahometan reli- 
gion. I never prayed in the moi^ques. I never 
abstained &om wine or was circumcised. I said 
merely that we were friends of the Mussulmans, 
and that I respected their prophet ; which was 
true. I respect him now.” 

Napoleon remained m Alexandria but six days. 
During this time be devoted himself, with a zeal 
and energy which elicited universal admiration, 
to the organization of equitable laws, the regula- 
tion of police, and the development of the re- 
sources of the country. Th® very hour of their 
establishment in the city, artisans, and artists, 
tad engineers all were busy, and the life and 
enterprise of the West were infused into the 
sCMlchral streets of Alexandria. 

Preparations were immediately made for im- 
proving the harbour, repairing the fortifications, 
♦recting mills, establishing manufactories, found- 
ing schools, exploring antiquities ; and the 
government of the country was placed in the 
hands the prominent inhabitants, who were 
istiTeitftd nromot® wise and htimane 


I policy of Napoleon, ^v^irsc© that half i 
I century of Hegraibiti^s, Iguorfince, 
'oppression, and wTctcliedness has passed ovei 

Egypt. 

Had Napoleon succeeded in his designs, it h 
probable that Egypt would now have been a 
civilized and a prosperous land, enriched by the 
commerce of the East and the West ; with villas 
of elegance and refinement embellishing th« 
meadows and headlands of the Nile, and 
steamers, freighted with the luxuries of aU 
lands, ploughing her majestic waves. The shores 
of the Red Sea, now so silent and lonely, would 
have echoed with the hum of happy industry, 
and fleets would have been launched from her 
forests, and thriving towns and opulent cities 
would have epnmg up, where the roving Bedouin 
now meets but desolation and gloom. It is true 
that, in the mysterious providence of God, all 
these hopes might have been disappointed ; hut 
it is certain that, while Napoleon remained in 
Egypt, the whole country received an impulse 
unknown for centuries before; and human 
wisdom cannot devise a better plan than he 
proposed, for arousing the enterprise, and stimu. 
fating the industry, and developing the rasourcei 
of the land. 

About thirty of the French troops fell in the 
attack upon Alexandria. Napoleon, with hia 
prompt conceptions of the sublime, caused them 
to be buried at the foot of Pompey’s Pillar, and 
had their names engraven upon that monument, 
whose renown has grown venerable through 
countless ages. The whole army assisted at th© 
imposing ceremony of their interment Enthu- 
siasm spread through the ranks. The French 
soldiers, bewildered by the meteor glare of glory, 
and deeming their departed comrades now im- 
mortalized, envied their fate. Never did con- 
queror better understand than Napoleon what 
springs to touch, to rouse the latent energies of 
haman nature. 

Leaving three thousand men in Alexandria, 
under the command of General ICleber, who had 
been wounded in the assault, Napoleon set out, 
with the rest of his army, to cross the desert to 
Cairo. The fleet was not in a place of safety, 
and Napoleon gave emphatic orders to Admiral 
Brueys to remove the ships, immediately after 
landing the army, from the Bay of Abonkir, 
where it was anchored, into the harbour of 
Alexandria; or, if the large ships could not 
enter that port, to proceed, without any delay, 
to the island of Corfu. The neglect, on the 
part of the Admiral, promptly to execute these 
orders, upon which Napoleon had placed great 
stress, led to a disaster which proved fatal to thf 
expedition. 

^Napoleon despatched a large flotilla; laden 
with provisions, artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, to fail along the shore of the Meditw- 
ranean to the western branch of the Nile, called 
the Rosetta mouth, and ascend the river to i 
point where the army, having marched across 
the desert, would meet it The flofllla and th® 
srmy woiffd then keep company, ascending thi 
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80we nile», Cairo, Tio srmj had Thro’^gh all ths Ootiti sf thu droayr-iaiwh 
ft depart of sixty milos to cross. It was areaiy not a word or a gc'^ttiro wcaped lura wnich in- 
wad inhospitable in the extreme. A Mazing Ban dicated the slightest embwrassraent or Inqnie- 
glared fiercely down npon the glowing sands, tnde. One day he approached agr.npof dls- 
Nofc a tree or a blade of grass cheered the eye. contented officers, and said to them, in tones ol 
Not a rirdet trichled across their hot and sandy firmness which at once brought the a to their 
path, A few wells of brackish water were senses. 


scattered along the trackless course pursued by 
the caravans, but even those the Arabs had 
filled up or poisoned. ^ 

Early on the mommg of the 6 th of July the 
array commenced its march over the apparently 
boiiijidless plain of shifting sands. No living 
creature mat the eye but a few Arab horsemen, 
who occasionally appeared and disappeared at 
the horizon, and who, concealing themselves 
behind the sand-hiUs, immediately murdered any 
stragglers who wandered from the ranks, or from 
sickness or exhaustion loitered behind. Four 
days of inconceivable suffering were occupied in 
crossing the desert. The soldiers, accustomed 
to the luxuriance, beauty, and abundance of the 
valleys of Italy, wore plunged into the most 
abject depression. Even the officers found their 
firmness giving way, and Lannes and Murat, in 
paroxysms of despair, dashed their hats upon 
the sand, and trampled them under foot, hlany 
fell and perished on the long and dreary routs. 
But the dense columus toiled on, hour after 
hour, weary, and hungry, and faint, and thiivty, 
the hot sun blazing down npon their unsheltered 
heads, and the yielding sands burning their 
blistered feet. At the commencement of the 
enterprise, Napoleon had promised to each of his 
soldiers seven acres of land. As they looked 
aroimd upon this dreary and boundless ocean of 
sand, they spoke jocularly of his moderation in 
promising them but seim acres* 

“ The young rogue,” said they, ” might have 
safely offered us as much as wo chose to take. 
\Y& certainly should not have abused his good- 
ttftture.” - 

Nothing can show more strikingly the singular 
control which Napoleon had obtained over his 
army than the fact that, under these circum- 
stances, no one murmured against Mm. He 
toiled along on foot at the head of the column, 
sharing the fatigue of the most humble soldiers. 
Like mem, he threw himself npon the sands at 
eight, with the sand for Ms pillow, and, secreting 
QO luxuries for himself, he ate the coarse beans 
which afforded the only food for the army. He 
was ever the last to fold Ms doak around Mm 
Por the night, and the first to spring from the 
ground in the morning. The soldiers bitterly 
mrsed the government who had sent them^ to 
jhat land of barrenness and desolation. ^ Seeing 
he men of science stopping to examine tne 
mtiquities, they accused them of being the 
mthom of the expedition, and revengea them- 
lelves with witticisms. But no one uttered a 
vord agMnst Napoleon. His presence overawed 
dL He seemed to ha Snsenrible to hun^, 
hirst, or Mgue. It was observed that, while 
ill others ww dreneh.ed with persplratton, not a 
of mmstnrf oosed ftom 2 ns lirow« 


“ Yon are hoidi.’jg mnfinons ^ ^ Be- 
ware 1 It is n«t your being six feet high that 
will save you from being ihot in a craiple of 

hours.** 

In the midst ®f the desert, when gloom and 
despondency had taken possea«i!on of all hearts, 
nnbonnded joy was excited by the appearance of 
a lake of cry'stM water but a few miles before 
them, with villages and palm-trees boautifnily 
reflected in its clear and gla«sy depths. Tha 
parched and panting troops nished eagerly on to 
plunge into the delicious waves. Hour afrrr 
hour passed, and tliey approached no nearer th® 
elyaium before them. Dreadful was their dis- 
appointment when they found that it was all an 
‘ m, ajid that they were puKoing the mirr^q 
of the dry and du‘>ty desert. At one time 
Napoleon, with one or two of his officers, wan- 
dered R little distance from the main body of his 
army. A troop of Arab horsemen, concealed by 
some sind-hills, watched Ms movements, but for 
some unknown reason, when ho was entirely in 
their power, did not harm him. Napoleon soon 
perceived Ms ppiil, and escaped unmolested. 
Upon his return to the troops, peacefully smiling, 
Ii 6 said, 

“ It is not written on high that I am to periali 
by the hands of the Arabs.’* 

As the army drew near the Nile, ths Mame- 
luke horsemen increased in numbers, and in the 
frequency and the recklessness of their attacks. 
Their appearance, and the impetuosity of their 
onset, was most imposing. Each one was mounted 
on a fleet Arabian steed, and was armed with 
pistol, sabre, carbine, and blunderbuss. The 
carbine was a short ^n, which threw a small 
bullet with great precision. The blunderbuss 
was alco a short gun, with a large bore, capble 
of holding a number of balls, and of doing 
execution without exact Mm. These fierce 
warriors, accustomed to the saddle almost from 
infancy, pre'^ented an array indescribably bril« 
liant, as, with gay turbans, and waving plumes, 
and gaudy bsmuers, and gold-spangled robes, ha 
meteoric splendour, with the swiftness of the 
wind, they burst from beMnd the sand.hilla. 
Char^g like the rush of a tornado, they rent 
the air with their Mdeous yells, and discharged 
their carbines while in full career, and halted, 
wheeled, and retreated with a precision and 
coierity which amazed even the most accom- 
plished horsemen of the army of Italy. 

The extended sandy pi Mm were exactli 
adapted to the manoeuvres of these flying hwds. 
The least motion or the slightest %m&. of irind 
raised a doud of dust, bhnding, dioking, and 
smothering the Fr®di, hut apparently^ meseab* 
ing no snnoypice dther to the Ard» rldsot or to 
Ms horse, if a weaiy loiter^ « few 
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Sftepft bftlimd the toHing tsolmna, er if ur.j seldien 
Yentured to leave the ranks in pnrsTUt of the 
Mamelukes in their bold attacks, certain and 
instant death was encountered.^ A wild troop, 
enteioped in clouds of dust, like spirits from 
another world, dashed upon them, cnt down the 
adventurers with their keen Damascus blades, 
and disappeared in the desert almost before a 
lansket could be levelled at them. 

After five days of inconceivable sufiering, th 
long-wished-for Nfia was seen, glittering through 
the sand-hills of the desert, and bordered by a 
fringe of the richest luxuriance. The scene bnrst 
upon the view of the panting soldiers like a 
vision of enchantment. Shonta of joy burst from 
the ranks. All discipline and order were in- 
stantly forgotten. The whole army of thirty 
thousand men, with horses and camels, rushed 
forward, a tumultuous throng, and plunged, in 
the delirium of excitement, into the waves. 
They luxuriated, with indescribable delight, in 
the cool and refreshing stream. They rolled 
over and over in the water, shouting and frolick- 
ing in wild joy. Reckless of consequences, they 
drank and drank again, as if they never could 
be satiated with the delioioua beverage. 

In the midst of this scene of turbulent and 
llmoat frensied exultation, a cloud of dust was 
seen in the distance, the trampling of hoofs was 
heard, and a body of nearly a thousand Mame- 
luke horsemen, on fleet Arabian chargers, came 
sweeping down upon them with fiend-like ve- 
locity, their sabres flashing in the sunlight, and 
rending the air with their hideous yells. The 
drums beat the alarm, the trumpets sounded, 
and veteran soldiers, drilled to the most 
perfect mechanical precision, instantly formed in 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, to meet 
the foe. In a moment the assault, like a tornado, 
fell upon them. But it was a tornado strilcing a 
rock. Not a line wavered- A palisade of brist- 
ling bayonets met the breasts of the horses, and 
they recoiled from the shock. A volcanic burst 
of fire, from artillery and musketry, rolled 
hundreds of steeds and riders together in the 
dust. The survivors, wheeling their unchecked 
charters, disappeared with the same meteoric 
rapidity with which they had approached. 

The flotilla now appeared in sight, having 
arrived at the destined spot at the precise hour 
designated by Napoleon. This was not accident. 
It was the result of that wonderful power of 
mind and extent of information which had en- 
abled Napoleon perfectly to understand the 
difficulties of the two routes, and to give his 
orders in such a way that they could be and 
would be obeyed. It was remarked by Napo- 
leon’s generals that, during a week’s residence 
in Egypt, he acquired apparently as perfect an 
acquaintance withi the country as if it had been 
ids native land. 

The whole moral aspect of the army was now 
changed with the change in the aspect of the 
country. The versatile troops forgot their suf- 
flsxings, and, rejoicing in abundance, danced and 

g beneath ^ refreshing shade of syoamoEes 


and ptJin- trees. The fields were waving with 
luxuriant harvests. Pigeons were abundant 
The most delicious water-melons were brought 
to the camp in inexhaustible profusion ; but the 
villages were poor and squalid, and the housea 
mere hovels of mud. The execrations in which 
the soldiers had indulged in the desert now gave 
place to jokes and glee. For seven days they 
marched resolutely forward along the banks ot 
the Nile, admiring the fertile y of the country, 
and despising the poverty and legradation of the 
inhabitants. They declared that there was 
no such place as Cairo, but that the “ Little 
Corporal” had suflTered himself to be transported, 
like o good hoy^ to that miserable land, in searc h 
of a city even more unsubstantial than the 
mirage of the desert. 

On the march, Napoleon stopped at the house 
of an Arab sheik. The interior presented a 
revolting scene of squalidness and misery. The 
proprietor was, however, reported to be rich. 
Napoleon treated the old man with great kind- 
ness, and asked, through an interpreter, why he 
lived in such utter destitution of all the comforts 
of life, assuring him that an unreserved answer 
should expose him to no inconvenience. He 
replied, “Some years ago I repaired and fur- 
nished my dwelling. Information of tliis was 
carried to Cairo, and having been thus proved to 
be wealthy, a large sum of money waa de- 
manded from me by the Mamelukes, and the 
bastinado was inflicted until I paid it. Look at 
my feet, which bear witness to what I endured. 
From that time I have reduced myself to the 
barest necessaries, and no longer seek to repair 
anything.” The poor old man was lamed for 
life, in consequence of the mutilation which his 
feet received from the terrible infliction. Such 
was the tyranny of the Mamelukes. The 
Egyptians, in abject slavery to their proud 
oppressors, were compelled to surrender their 
wives, their children, and even their own per- 
sons, to the absolute will of the despots who 
ruled them. 

Numerous bands of Mameluke horsemen, the 
most formidable body of cavalry in the world, 
were continually hovering about the army, 
watching for points of exposure, and it wai 
necessary to be constantly prepared for an atcack. 
Nothing could have been more effective than the 
disposition which Napoleon made of his troops to 
meet this novel mode of warfare. He formed lui 
army into five squares. The sides of each square 
were composed of ranks six men deep. The 
artillery was placed at the angles. Within the 
square were ^enadier companies in platoons to 
rapport the points of attack. The generals, the 
scientific corps, and the baggage were in the 
centre. These squares were moving masses. 
When on the march, all faced in one direction, 
the two sides marching m flank. When charged, 
they immediately halted, and fronted on every 
side — the outermost rank kneeling, that those 
behind might shoot over their heads; the whole 
tody thus presenting a living fortress of bristling 
bayonets. 
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Whm they wore to c&irj & position, the three 
fiioat rails* were to <ietach themselves from the 
•quara, and to form a colunm of attack. The 
other three ranks were to remain in the rear, 
still forming the square, ready to rally the 
column. These flaming citadels of fire set at 
defiance aU the power of the Arab horsemen. 
The attacks of the enemy soon became a subject 
of merriment to the soldiers. The scientific 
men, or mvam, as they ware called, had been 
. supplied with asses to transport their persons 
and phioisopbical apparatus. As soon as the 
body of Mamelukes was seen in the distance, 
the order was given, with military precision, 

Form square, savans and asses in the centre.** 
This order was echoed from rank to rank 
with peals of laughter. The soldiers amused 
themselves with caUing the asses demi-savans. 
Though the soldiers thus enjoyed their jokes, 
they cherished the highest respect for many of 
these savans, who in scenes of battle had mani- 
fested the utmost intrepidity. After a march of 
seven days, during which time they had many 
bloody skirmishes with the enemy, the army 
approached Cairo. 

Mourad Bey had there assembled the greater 
part of his Mamelukes, nearly ten thousand in 
number, for a decisive battle. These proud and 
powerful horsemen were supported by twenty- 
four thousand foot-soldiers, strongly intrenched. 
Cairo is on the eastern bank of the Nile. Na- 
poleon was marching along the western shore. 
On the morning of the 21bt of July, Napoleon, 
conscious that he was neart he city, set his army 
in motion before the break of day. Just as the 
sun was rising in those cloudless skies, the sol- 
diers beheld the lofty minarets of the city upon 
their left, gilded by its rays, and upon the right, 
upon the borders of the desert, the gigantic 
pyramids rising like mountains upon an appa- 
rently boundless plain. 

The whole army instinctively halted, and 
gazed, awe-stricken, upon those monuments of 
antiquity. The face of Napoleon beamed with 
enthusiasm, “Soldiers,’’ tie exclaimed, as he 
rode along the ranks, “ from those summits forty 
centuries contemplate your actions.” The ardour 
of the soldiers was aroused to the highest pitch. 
Animated by the clangour of martiM bands and 
the gleam of flaunting banners, they advanced 
with impetuous steps to meet their foes. The 
whole plain before them, at the base of the 
pyramids, was filled with armed men. The glit- 
tering weapons of ten thousand horsemen, in the 
utmost splendour of barbaric chivalry, brilliant 
with plumes and arms of burmshed steel and 
gold, presented an array inconceivably imposing. 
Undismayed, the French troops, marshalled in 
five invincible squares, pressed on. There was 
no other alternative. Napoleon must march upon 
those intrenchments, behind which twenty-four 
thousand men were stationed with powerful 
artillery and musketry to sweep his ranks, and a 
formidable body of ten thousand horsemen, on 
fleet and powernil Arabian steeds, awaiting 
iMiiet, and toady to seise ipoa the slightest in- 


dications of confusion to plaage, with tm fary 
which futalism can inspire, upon his bleeding and 
mangled squares. 

It must have been witib Napoleon k moment of 
intense anxiety. But as he sat upon his horse, in 
the centre of one of the squares, and carefully ex- 
amined, with Ids telescope, the dispcaition of the 
enemy, no one could discern the least trace of un- 
easiness. His gaze was long and intense. The 
keenness of his scrutiny detected lhat the enemy’s 
gims were not mounted upon ca. riages, and that 
they could not, theretire, be turned from the direc- 
tion in which they were placed. No other officer, 
though many of them had equally good glasses, 
made this important discovery. He immeSately, 
by a lateral movement, guided his army to the 
right, towards the pyramids, that Ms squares 
might be out of the range of the guns, and that he 
might attack the enemy in flank. The moment 
Mourad Bey perceived this evolution, he divined 
its object, and, with great military sagacity, re- 
solved instantly to charge. 

“ You shall now see ns,” said the proud Bey, 

cut up those dogs like gourds!” 

It was, indeed, a fearfiii spectacle. Tea thou- 
sand horsemen, magnificently dressed, with the 
fleetest steeds in the world, urging their horses, 
with bloody spurs, to the most impetuous and 
furious onset, rending the heavens with their cries, 
and causing the very earth to tremble beneath 
the thunder of iron feet, came down upon the 
adamantine host. Nothing was ever seen in war 
more furious than this charge. Ten thousand 
horsemen form an enormons mass. Those longest 
inured to danger felt that it was an awfhl mo- 
ment. It seemed impossible to resist such a 
living avalanche. The most profound silenoa 
reigned through the ranks, interrupted only by 
the word of command. The nerves of excitement 
being roused to the utmost tension, every ordef 
was executed with most marvellous rapidity and 
precision. The soldiers held their breath, and, 
with bristling bayonets, stood shoulder to shoulder 
to receive the shock. 

The moment the Mamelukes arrived within 
gunshot, the artillery at the angles ploughed 
their ranks, and platoons of musketry, volley 
after volley, in uninterrupted discharge, swept 
into their faces a pitiless tempest of destruction. 
Horses and riders, struck by the balls, rolled 
over each other by hundreds on the sand. They 
were trampled and crushed by the iron boofe oi 
the thousands of frantic steeds, enveloped in dust 
and smoke, composing the vast and impetuous 
squadrons. But the squares stood as firm as the 
pyramids at whose base they fought. Not one was 
broken ; not one wavered. The daring Mame- 
lukes, in the frenzy of their rage pd disappoint- 
ment, threw away their lives with the utmoal 
recklessness. They wheeled their horses wund, 
and reined them bacx upon the ran^ that they 
might kick their wot into those terrible fortareasei 
of living men, Bendered fimous by their maMEty 
to break the ranks, they hurled their pistMs and 
carbines at tiae heads of the French. The woundod 
crawled along the ground, and withtfaidfr tdnuliil 
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cot tilt legs of tlielr indomitable Ibfts. The; indulgence of these haoghty desnots.^ Mach 
dispkjed snperhoman bravery—the only virtm the nignt was passed in exploring this aingukr 
which the Mamelokes possessed. mansion. The garden ms extensive^ and ex- 

But an tT>Aftg«Hnf. and merciless fire from ceedingl? magnincent. lanuiaeraWe vines were 
Kapoleon'a well-trained battalions continuallj laden with the richest gropes. The vin^^ge was 
thinned their ranks, and at last the Mameinkes, soon gathered by the thousands o! lolwers who 
in the wildest disorder, broke and fled. Th( filled the alleys and loitered in the arbours. 
Infantry in the intrenched camp, witnessing th< Pots of preserves, of confectionery, ard of sweet* 
utter discomfiture of the mounted troops, whom meats of every kind, were devoured by an army 
they had considered invincible, and seeing such of mouths. The thousands ^of little elegancies 
incessant and volcanic sheets of flame bursting which Europe, Asia, and Africa had contributed 
from the impenetrable squares, caught the panic to minister to the voluptuous splendours of the 
and joined the flight. Napoleon now, in his turn, regid mansion, were speedily transferred to the 
charged with the utmost impetuosity. A scene knapsacks of the soldiers, 
of indescribable confosion and horror ensued. The “ Battle of the PjTamids,” as Napoleon 
The extended plain was crowded with fugitives characteristically designated it,^ sent a thrill of 
— footmen and horsemen, bewildered with terror, terror, far and wide, into the interior of Asia 
seeking escape from their terrible foes. Thou- and Africa. These proud, morciicss, licentious 
sands plunged into the river, and endeavoirred to oppressors were execrated by the timid Egyp- 
escape by swimming to the opposite shore. But tians, but they were deemed invincible. In an 
a shower of bullets, like hailstones, fell upon hour they had vanished, like the mist, before 
them, and the waves of the Nile were crimsoned the genius of Napoleon, 
with their blood. Others sought the desert, a The caravans which came to Cairo circulated 
wild and rabble rout. through the vast regions of the interior, with all 

The victors, with their accustomed celerity, the embellishments of Oriental exaggeration, 
pursued, pitilessly pouring into the dense masses glowing accounts of the destruction of those 
of their flying foes the most terrible discharges terrible squadrons wliich had so long tyrannized 
of artillery and musketry. The rout was com- over Egypt, and the fame of whose military 
plete — the carnage awful. The sun had hardly prowess had caused the most distant tribes to 
reached the meridian before the whole embattled tremble. The name of Napoleon became sud- 
host had disappeared, and tho plain, as far as the denly as renowned in Asia and Africa as it had 
eye could extend, was strewn with the dying previously become in Europe. But twenty-one 
and the dead. The camp, with all its Orient^ days had elapsed since he placed his foot upon 
wealth, fell into the hands of the victors, and the the sands at Alexandiia, and now he was sove- 
soldiers enriched themselves with its profusion of reign of Egypt The Egyptians also welcomed 
splendid shawls, magnificent weapons, Arabian him as a friend and a liberator. The sheets of 
horses, and purses filled with gold. The Marne- flame which incessiantly hurst from the Faenoh 
lukes were accustomed to lavish great wealth in ranks so deeply impressed their imaginations, 
the decoration of their persons, and to carry with that they gave to Napoleon the Orientjd appella- 
them large sums of money. The gold and the tion of Sultan Kebir, or King of Firs, 
trappings found upon the body of each Mameluke The wives of the Mamelukes had all remained 
were worth from six thousand to ten thousand in Cairo. Napoleon treated them with the 
francs. Besides those who were slain upon the utmost consideration. lie sent Eugene to the 
field, more than a thousand of these formidable wife of Mourad Bey, to assure her of his pro- 
hopsemen were drowned in the Nile. For many tection. He preserved ail her property for her, 
days the soldiers employed themselves in fishing and granted her several requests which she 
up the rich booty, and the French camp was made to him. Thus ho endeavoured, as far as 
filled with abundance. This most sanguinary posable, to mitigate the inevitable sufferings ol 
battle cost the French scarcely one hundred men war. The lady was so grateful for these atten- 
in killed and wounded. More than ten thousand tions. that she entertained Eugene with all 
of the enemy perished. Napoleon gazed with possible honour.*?, and presented him, upon his 
admiration upon the bravery which these proud departure, with a valuable diamond ring, 
horsemen displayed. “ Could I have united the Cairo contained three hundred thousand in- 
Mameluke horse to the French infantry,” said habitants. Its population was degraded, m- 
he, I should have reckoned myself master of human, and ferocious. Tho capital was in a 
the world.” state of terrible agitation, for the path of Ori- 

After the battle, Napoleon, now the undis* sntal conquerors is ever marked with brutality, 
puted oon^queror of Egypt, quartered himself for flames, and blood. Napoleon immediately de- 
thfl night in the country palace of Mourad Bey. snatched a detachment of his army into the city 
The apartments of this voluptuous abode were to restore tranquillity, and to protect persons 
embellished with all the appurtenances of nd property from the fury of the populace. 
Oriental luiupr. The officers were etrack with fhe next flay but one, with great pomp an^ 
surprise in viewing the multitude ot cushions iplendour. at the head of his victorious wmy, hi 
ana divans covered with the finest damasks and entered Cairo, and took possession of the paiao# 
wlke, and ornamented with golden fringe, of Mourad Bey. With extraordinary intelhgeaoi 
WM beggared to minister to the sensual d aoririty, he immediately oonseomtedwJ bii 
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•aer^af ©romott th« h%lieit mteresfci of the 
©BQiitry laoliad conqtierod. 

^ Notaini escaped nia obser?atioji. He diiected 
bis attention to the mosques, the harems, the 
condition of the women, the civil and religious 
institutions, the state of agriculture, the arts" and 
sci 0 nces--to everything wMch could mSuance 
the elevation and prosperity of the country. He 
visited the most influential of the Arab inhabi- 
tants, assured them of his friendship, of his re- 
ipect for their roligion, of his determination to 
protect their rights, and of his eamest desire to 
restore to Egypt its pristine glory. Ho dis- 
claimed aB sovereignty over Egypt, but or- 
ganized a government to be adminisiered by the 
people themselves. He succeeded perfectly in 
winning their confidence and admiration. He 
immediately established a Congress, composed of 
the most distinguished citizens of Cairo, for the 
creation of laws^ and the administration of 
justice, and established similar assemblies in all 
the provinces, which were to send deputies to 
the General Congress at Cairo, He organized 
the celebrated Institute of Egypt, to diffuse 
among the people the light and the sciences of 
Europe. Some of the members were employed 
im making an accurate description and a perfect 
map of Egypt ; others were to study the produc- 
tions of the country, that its resources might be 
energetically and economically developed j otWs 
were to explore the ruins, thus to shed new light 
open history j others were to study the social 
conation of the inhabitants, and proper plans 
for the promotion of their welfare, by the means 
of manufactures, canals, roads, mills, works upon 
the Nile, and improvements in agriculture. 

Among the various questions proposed to the 
Insritute by Napoleon, the following may be 
mentioned as illustrative of his enlai'ged designs. 
Ascertain the best construction for wind and 
water-mills j find a substitute for the hop, which 
does not grow in Egypt, for tiie making of beer; 
select sites adapted to the cultivation of the 
vine; seek the best means of procuring water 
for the citadel of Cairo; select spots for wells in 
different parts of the desert; inquire into the 
means of clarifying and cooling the waters of 
the Nile; devise some useful application of the 
rubbish with which the city of Cairo, and all 
the ancient towns of Egypt, are encumbered; 
find materials for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
It is almost incredible that the Egyptians were 
not acquainted with windmills, wheelbarrows, or 
even handsaws, until they were introduced by 
Napoleon. Engineers, draughtsmen, and men 
of science immediately dispersed themselves 
throughout all the provinces of Egypt, Flour, 
as fine as could be obtained in Paris, was ground 
in mills at Alexandria, Rosetta, Damietta* and 
Cairo. By the erection of public ovens, bread 
became abundant Hospitals were established, 
with a bed for each patient Saltpetre and gun- 
J powder mills were erected. A foundry was oou- 
•tructed with reverberating furnaces. Barge 
shops were built tot loclamiths, armourers, 
Joiiwa, cartwrkhfei. carwiitir*, and ropemsket 


Silver goblets and services of jdate were mim*- 
factured. A French and Arabic printing-press was 
set at work. Inconceivable actirity was infold 
into every branch of indnstry. The genius of Na- 
poleon, never weary, inspired all and guided all. 

It was indeed a bright day which, after cen- 
turies of inaction and gloom, had thus anddealy 
dawned upon Egypt. The route was surveyed, 
and the expense estimated of two 8hip-cana!% 
one connecting the waters of the Red Sea with 
the Niie at Cairo ; the other uniting the Red Sea 
whh the Mediterranean, across the Isthmus of 
Suez. Twenty-five nnlhons of frmics and two 
years of labour would have executed both of these 
magnificent enterprises, and would have caused a 
new era to have dawned upon three ooniinenti. 
It is impossible not to deplore those events which 
have thus consigned anew these fertile regions to 
beggary and to barbarism. The accomplish- 
ment of these majestic plans might have trans- 
ferred to the Nile and the Euphrates those 
energies now so transplendent upon the banks of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. “ It is incredible,* 
says Talleyrand, ** how much Napoleon was able 
to achieve. He could effect more than any man 
— yes, more than any four men whom I have 
ever known. His genius was iuconceivableu 
Nothing could exceed his energy, his imagina- 
tion, his spirit, bis capacity for work, his ease of 
accomplishment. He was clearly the most ex-' 
traordmary man that I ever saw, and I believe 
toe most extraordinary man that has lived in our 
age, or for many ages.” All toe energies of Na- 
poleon’s soul were engrossed by these enterprises 
of grandeur and utility^. Dissipation could present 
no aspect to allure him. “ I nave no passion,” 
said he, “ for women or gaming. I am entirely 
a political being.” 

The Arabs were lost in astonishment that i 
conqueror, who wielded the thunderbolt, could be 
so cUsinterested and merciful Such ^nerosity 
and self-denial were never before heard of in to# 
East. They could in no way account for it. 
Their females were protected from insult; their 
persons and property were saved. Thirty thou- 
sand Europeans were toiling for toe comfort and 
improvement of the Egyptian*!. They called 
Napoleon the worthy son of the prophet, to# 
favourite of Allah. They even introduced his 
praises into their Litany, and chanted in tot 
mosques, “Who is he that hath saved to# 
favourite of Victory from toe dangers of toe sea, 
and from the rage of his enemies ? Who is he 
that hath led the brave men of toe West safe and 
unharmed to the banks of toe Nile? It is Allah I 
the great Allah! The Mamelukes p^ their 
tiust in horses ; toey draw forth toeir infantecy 
in battle array ; but the favourite of Victory 
hath destroyed toe footmen and toe horsemen 
of the Mamelukes. As too vapours which rise 
in toe morning are scattered by toe rays of toe 
sun, so hath toe army of the Mam^^^ been 
scattered by toe brave men of toe West ; foe toe 
brave mien of toe West «rf as toe apple fil toe 
eye to toe great ABah.” 

Kapoleian, to Ingmtiat* hlmietl with to«f e^ii 
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tad to become scqaa'ated wiib tbdr (siia- 
ractar, attended tbeir religious worship and all 
their national festivals. Though he left the 
administration of justice in tae hands of the 
fheiks, he enjoined and enforced scrupulous im- 
partiality in their decisions. The robbers of the 
aesert, who for centuries had devastated the 
frontier with impunity, he repulsed with a 
vigorous hand, and under his energetic sway life 
and property became as safe in Egypt as in 
England or in France. The French soldiers be- 
came very popnlar with the native Egyptians, 
and might be seen in the houses, socially smoking 
their pipes with the inhabitants, assisting them 
in their domestic labours, and playing with their 
children. 

One day Napoleon, in his palace, was giving 
audience to a numerous assemblage of sheiks 
and other distinguished men. Information was 
brought to him that some robbers from the 
desert had slain a poor friendless peasant and 
carried oft his flocks. 

^Take three hundred horsemen and two 
hundred camels,” said Napoleon immediately, 
to an officer of his staff, “and pursue these 
robbers unfli they are captured, and the outrage 
is avenged." 

“Was the poor wretch your cousin,” exclaimed 
one ^ of the sheiks contemptuously, “that you 
tre in such a rage at his death ?” 

“ He was more,” replied Napoleon sublimely; 
“he was one whose safety Providence had in- 
trusted to my care.” 

^ ** Wonderfoll” rejoined the sheik ; “ you speak 
like one inspired of the Almighty.'^ 

More than one assassin was despatched by the 
Turkish authorities to murder Napoleon; but 
the Egyptians, with filial love, watched over 
him, gave him timely notice of the design, and 
effectually aided him in defeating it. 

In the midst of this extraordinary prosperity, 
n reverse, sudden, terrible, and irreparable, be- 
fell the French army. Admiral Bmeys, devotedly 
attached to Napoleon, and anxious to ascertain 
that he had obtained a foothold in the country 
before leamg him to his fate, delayed with- 
drawing his fleet, as Napoleon had expressly 
enjoined, from the Bay of Aboukir, to place it in 
a position of safety. The second day after enter- 
ing Cairo, Napoleon received despatches from 
Admiral Brueys, by which he learned that the 
squadron was in the Bay of Aboukir, exposed to 
&e attacks of the enemy. He was amazed at 
tbe intelligence, and immediately despatched a 
messMger, to proceed with the utmost haste, 
and inform the admiral of Ms great disapproba- 
tion, and to warn him to take the fleet, without 
^ hour’s delay, eitlier into the harbour of 
MexmMa, where it would be safe, or to make 
for Corfri. The messenger was assassinated on 
the way by a party of Arabs. He could not, 
however, have reached Aboukir before the de- 
Ijtoction of the fleet. In the meantime, Lord 
Nelson learned that the French had landed in 
Egypt He immediately turned in that direo- 
to seek their equadron. 


At six o’clock in the evsnteg ef the first ol 
August, but ten days after the battle of the 
Pyramids, the British fleet majestically entered 
the Bay of Aboukir, and closed upon their 
victims. The French squadron, consisting of 
thirtoen ships of the line and four frigates, wa» 
anchored in a semicircle, in a lino corresponding 
with the curve of the shore. The plan of attack 
adopted by Nelson possessed the simplicity and 
originality of genius, and from the first moment 
victory was almost certain. As soon as Nelson 
perceived the situation of tbe French fleet, he 
resolved to double, with his whole force, on half of 
that of his enemy, pursuing the same system of 
tactics by sea which Napoleon had found s© 
successful on land. He ordered his fleet to take 
its station half on the outer and half on the 
inner side of one end of the French line. Thus 
each French ship was placed between the firo 
of two of those of the English. The remainder 
of the French fleet, being at anchor to the lee- 
ward, could not easily advance to the relief 
their doomed friends. 

Admiral Brueys supposed that he was anchored 
so near the shore that the English could not pass 
bside of his line ; but Nelson promptly decided 
that where there was room for the enemy to 
swing, there must be room for his ships to float. 
“If we succeed, what will the world say?'’ ex- 
claimed one of Nelson’s captains with transport, 
as he was made acquainted with the plan of 
attack. “ There is no if in tbe case,” Nelson 
replied; “that we shall succeed is certain. Who 
may live to tell the story is a very different 
question.” 

The French fought irith the energy of despair 
For fifteen hours the unequal contest lasted. 
Dark night cam© on. The Bay of Aboukir 
resembled one wide flaming volcano, envel(med 
in the densest folds of sulphureous smoke. The 
ocean never witnessed a conflict more sanguinary 
and dreadful. About eleven o’clock the Orient 
took_ fire. The smoke from the enormous 
burning mass ascended like an immense black 
balloon, when suddenly the flames, flashing 
through them, illumined the whole horizon witm 
awflff brilliance. At length its magazine, con- 
taining hundreds of barrels of gunpowder, blew 
up, with an explosion so tremendous as to shake 
every ship to its centre. So awfully did this 
explosion rise above the incessant roar of the 
battle, that simultaneously, on both aides, the 
firing ceased, and a silence as of the grave en- 
sued. But immediately the murderous conflict 
was resumed. Death and destruction, in the 
midst of the congenial gloom of night, held high 
carmval in the bay. Thousands of Arabs lined 
the shore, gazing with astonishment and terror 
upon the awful spectacle. Without intermi»iioa?5 
that dreadful conflict continued through the • 
night and during the morning, and unfl high 
noon of the ensuing day, when the firing 
gradually ceased, for the French fleet was do* 
steoyed. Four ships only escaped, and safled fbf 
Malta. The English ships were too nmdbi 
jihattered to attempt to puimie the fiagitivia. 
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Bmeys was wounded early in the 
Itotaon. H© would not leave the qnarter-deck. 
“An admiral,” said he, “should die giving 
orders.” A cannon-ball struck him, and but the 
fragments of his body could be found. Nelson 
was also severely wounded on the head. When 
carried to the cockpit, drenched in blood, he 
nobly refused, though in imminent danger of 
bleeding to death, to have his wounds dressed 
till the wounded seamen, who had been brought 
in before him, were attended to. “ I will take 
my turn with xnj^ brave fellows,” said he. Fully 
believing that his wound was mortal, he called 
for the chaplain, and requested him to deliver 
his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson. When 
the surgeon came, in due time, to inspect his 
wound, it was found that it was only superficial. 

All the transports and small craft which had 
conveyed Napoleon’s army to Egypt were in 
the harbour of Alexandria, safe from attack, as 
Nelson had no frigates with which to cross the 
bar. For leagues the shore was strewn with 
fragments of the wreck, and with the mangled 
bodies of the dead. The bay was also filled with 
floating corpses, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts to sink them. The majestio armament, 
which but four weeks before had sailed from 
Toulon, was thus utterly overthrown. The loss 
of the English was about one thousand. Of f-he 
French, five thousand perished, and three 
thousand were made prisoners. 

As soon as the conquest was completed, Nelson 
made signal for the crew, in every ship, to be 
assembled for prayers. The stillness of the 
Sabbath instantly pervaded the whole squadron, 
while thanksgivings were offered to God for the 
signal victory. So strange is the heart of man. 
England was desolating the whole civilized 
world with war, to compel the French people to 
renounce republicanism and establish a monarchy. 
And in the bloody hour when the Bay of 
Aboukir was covered with the thousands of the 
mutilated dead, whom her strong arm had 
destroyed, she, with unquestioned sincerity, 
offered to God the tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise ; and from the churches and the firesides 
of England, tens of thousands of pious hearts 
breathed the fervent prayer of gratitude to God 
for the great victory of Aboukir. 

Such was the famous Bcutle of the iVtfe, as it 
has since been called. It was a signal conquest. 
It was a magnificent triumph of British arms; 
but a victory apparently more fatal to the great 
interests of humanity was, perhaps, never 
^ined. It was the death-blow to reviving 
Ijiypt. It extinguished in midnight gloom the 
light of civilization and science which had just 
been enkindled on those dreary shores. Merci- 
oppression again tightened its iron grasp 
i Asia and Africa, and already, at the con- 
(ence, has another half century of crime, 
lity, and outnige blighted that doomed land, 
apoleon at once saw that all his hopes were 
Masted. The blow was utterly irreparable. He 
ww* <wit off from Europe. He ooijld receive no 
liea. fi« oonld not rstaea, Egypt was his; 


prison. ^Yet he ^received tha aewf ®l thig 
terrible disaster with imperturbable equanimity. 
Not a word or gesture was permitted to escape 
him which indicated the slightest discourage- 
ment. With unabated zeal, he pursued his 
plans, and soon succeeded in causing the soldieta 
to forgot the disaster. He wrote to Kl^ber, 

“ We must die in this country, or get out of it 
as great as the ancients. This will oblige us to 
do greater things than we intended. We must 
hold ourselves in readiness. We will at least 
bequeath to Egypt a heritage of greatness.” 

‘‘ Yea !” Kleber replied, “we must do great 
things. I am preparmg my faculties.” 

The exultation among the crowned heads in 
Europe, in view of this great monarchical' 
victory, was unbounded. England immediately 
created Nelson Baron of the Nile, and conferred 
a pension of two thousand pounds a-year, to bo 
continued to his two immediate successors. Tho 
Grand Seignior, the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Sardinia, the King of Naples, and tho East 
India Company, made him magnificent presents. 
Despotism upon the Continent, which had re- 
ceived such heavy blows from Napoleon, began 
to rejoice and to revive. The newly-emancipated 
people, struggling into the life of liberty, were 
disheartened. &altant England formed new 
combinations of banded kings to replace tbe 
Bourbons on their throne, and to crush the spirit 
of popular liberty and equality which had ol^ 
tained such a foothold in France. Allmonai(^- 
cal Europe rejoiced; all republican Europe 
mourned.® 

The day of Aboukir was indeed a dieaatroof 
one to France. Napoleon, with his intimate 
friends, did not conceal his conviction of the 
magnitude of the calamity. He appeared oc- 
casionally, for a moment, lost in painfol reverie, 
and was heard, two or three times, to exclaim, in 
indescribable tones of emotion, “Unfortunate 
Brueys, what have you done?” But hardly an 
hour elapsed after he had received the dreadful 
tidings ere he entirely recovered his accustomed 
fortitude and presence of mind, and he soon suc- 
ceeded in allaying the despair of the soldiers. 
He saw, at a glance, all the consequences of this 
irreparable loss; and it speaks well for hia 
heart that, in the midst of a disappointment so 
terrible, he could have forgotten his own grief in 
writing a letter of condolence to the widow of 
his Mend. A heartless man could never have 
penned so touching an epistle as the following, 
addressed to Madame Brueys, tha widow of the 
man who had been unintenrionally the cause of 

** The tidings of this victory sent t wave of unutter- 
able exultation through all tbe aristocratic court* ot 
Europe. Lady Hamilton thus wntes of its effects upon 
the infamous Queen of Naples;— “It is not possible t« 
describe her transport*. She wept, she kissed her hus- 
band, her children, walked firantically about the room, 
burst into tears again, and again embraced every peraoa 
near her, exclaiming, ‘0 brave Nelson I 0 God I blesi 
and protect our brave dedirerar. 0 Nsisonl Neiionl 
what do we not owe you! 0 conqueror 1 saviour <4 
Italy t oh that m? swollen heart could now bin 
ionally what wa owo himF ” 
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tlii greatfsfc culamifcy wUdb ooald 
Imte beMlen Mm. 

** Your husbaiid has been killed by a cannon- 
ball while combating on his quarter-deck. He 
diedj without suffering, the death the most easy 
and the most envied by the brave, I feel warmly 
for your grief. The moment which sepaxateb us 
from the object which we love is terrible; we 
feel isolated on the earth; we almost experience 
the convulsions of the last agony ; the faculties 
of the soul are annihilated ; its connexion with 
the earth is preserved only through the medium 
of a painfol dream, which disturbs everything. 
We feel, in such a situation, that there is nothing 
which yet binds us to life; that It were far 
better to die. But when, after such just and 
unavoidable throes, we press our children to our 
hearts, tears and more tender sentiments arise, 
and life becomes beai’able for their sakes. Yes, 
Madame I they will open the fountains of yoiii- 
heart. You will watch their childhood, educate 
their youth. You will speak to them of their 
father, of your present grief, and of the loss 
'^hich they and the Eepublic have sustained in 
his death. After having resumed the interests in 
life by the chord of maternal love, you will per- 
haps feel some consolation from the friendship 
and warm interest which I shah ever take in the 
widow of my friend.” 

The French soldiers, with the versatility of 
di'^position which has ever characterized the 
light-hearted nation, finding all possibility^ of 
ft return to France out off, soon regained 
their wonted gaiety, and with zeal engaged in 
sdl the plans of Napoleon for the improvement 
of tho conntry, which it now appeared that, for 
many ye«rs, must be their home. 


CHAPTER XIL 

IBE 8YKIAK EXPEI>ITIO!#4 

06’1'erttnaeut of Besaix— Excursion to tbe Eed Set— 
Combination against Napoleon—Insnvrection mCauo 
—The Dromedary Regiment— Terrible sufiferuigs— El 
Arish—Diiernma— Joy of the soldiers at rain— Jaffa.— 
Council of War— Statement of Bourrienne— Mai’ch 
tiuon Acre — Letter to Achmet— Plague— Charge upon 
the band of Kleber— .Arrival of Napoleon— Tempting 
offer of Sir Sydney Smith— The bomb-shell. 

Though, after the Battle of the Pyramids, 
Napoleon was the undispitted master of Egypt, 
still much was to be accomplished in pursuing 
the desperate remnants of the Mamelukes, and 
in preparing to resist the overwhelming forces 
which it was to be expected that England and 
Turkey would send against him. Mourad Bey 
bad retreated, with a few thousand of his horse- 
men, into tipper Egypt. Napoleon despatched 
General Desaix, with two thousand men, to 
purbue him. After several terrible bloody 
eonfiicts, Desaix took possession of Upper 
Egypt, as far as the cataracts. Imbibing the 
humane and politic sentiments of Napoleon, he 
became widei? renowned and beloved for hi« 
add hi mmmej. A kr|e party of 


soientific men aecom|5an!ed the military division, 
examining every object of interest, and taki^ 
accurate drawings of those sphinxes, obelisks, 
temples, and sepulchi'al moiiumants which, in 
solitary grandeur, have withstood the ravages of 
four thousand years. To the present hour, the 
Egyptians remember with affection tiie mild and 
merciful, yet efficient government of Desaix. 
They were never weary with ooutrasting it with 
the despotism of the Turk.?. 

In the meantime, N&poleon, in person, made 
an expedition to Suez, to inspect the proposed 
route of a canal to connect the waters of the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. With indo- 
fatigabls activity of mind, he gave orders for the 
construction of new worlis to fortify the harbour 
of Suez, and ooramenoed the formation of as 
mfant marine. One day, with quite a retinue, 
he IT ade an exclusion to that identical point ol 
the lied Sea which, as tradition reports, the 
children of Israel crossed three thousand yean 
ago. The tide was out, and he passed over to 
the Asiatic shore upon extended flats. Various 
objects of interest engrossed his attention until 
late in the afternoon, when he commenced his 
return. The twilight faded away, and darkness 
came rapidly on. The party lost their path, 
and, as they were wandering, bewildered, among 
the sands, the rapidly returning tide surrounded 
them. The darkness of the night increased, 
and the horses floundered deeper and deeper in 
the rising waves. The water reached the girthi 
of the saddles, and dashed upon the feet of the 
riders, and destruction seemed inevitable. 

From, this perilous position Napoleon extri- 
cated himself by that presence of mind and 
promptness of decision which seemed never to 
fail him. It was an awful hour and an awful 
scene ,* and yet, amid the darknesa and the rising 
waves of apparently a shoreless ocean, the spirit 
of Napoleon was as undisturbed as If he were 
reposing in slippered ease upon his sofa. He 
collected his escort around him in concentric 
circles, each horseman facing outward, and 
ranged in several rows. He then ordered tiiem 
to advance, each in a straight line. When the 
horse of the leader of one of these columns lost 
his foothold and began to swim, the column 
drew back, and followed In the direction of 
another column which had not yet lost the fira 
;^ound. The radii, thrown out in every dheo. 
tion, were in this way successively witMrawn, 
till all were following in the direction of on« 
column which had a stable footing, !]Jhus escapi 
was effected. The horses did not reach thi 
shore until midnight, when they were wading 
breast-deep in the swelling waves. The tide 
rises on that part of the coast to the height of 
twenty-two feet. “Had I perished in that 
manner, like Pharaoh,” said Napoleon, “ it wouH ^ 
have fiirnished ail the preachers m ChrLtendom " 
with a magnificent text against me.” 

England, animated in the highest degree by 
the victory of Abonkir, now redoubled her 6x«p- 
tioui to concentrate aU the umics of Earoot 
Mpublioan Fmnoe. Napoleoa JiadbOeri' 
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fwy solicitoii tc tmld * niptuie wick tkd 
OmncI SeigaioT at Coastaafinople. The Mame- 
bkes wko had revolted agitinj^t. bis auihority had 
soothed the pride of the Ottoman Porte, and 
piirehased peace bj paying tribute. Napoleon 
proposed to continue the tribute, that the reTO- 1 
nu08 of the Turkish emphe might nut be dimi- ' 
nishcd by the transfer of the sovereignty of 
Egypt from the oppressive Mamelukes to bkfer 
hands. The Sultan was not sorry to see the 
Mamehikes punished, but he looked with much 
jeJousy upon the movements of a victorious 
Eiiropucm army so near his throne, i 

The destruction of the French fleet deprived 
Napoleon of his a'icendancy in the Levant, and 
gave the preponderance to England. The agents , 
of the British govemir.eut succeeded in rousing 
Turkey to arms, to recover a province which the 
Mamelukes had wrested from her, before Napo- 
leon took it from the Mmnelukes. Russia also, 
with her barbaric lemons, was roused, by the 
eloquence of England, to rush upon the French 
Republic in this day of disaster. Her troop," 
crowded down from the North to ally them-, 
selves with the tiirbaned Turk for the extermi - 1 
nation of the French in Egypt. Old enmities | 
were foi gotten, as Christians and Mussulmans j 
grasped hands in friendship, unmindful of all | 
other animosities in their common hatred and j 
dread of republicanism. | 

The Russian fleet eruwded down from the! 
Black Sea, through the Bosphorus, to the Golden I 
Horn, where, amid the thunders of artillery, and ' 
the acclamations of the hundreds of thousands 
who tliroiiged the streets of Constantinople, Pera, 
and Scutari, it was received into the embrace of 
the Turkish squadron. It was indeed a gorgeous 
spectacle, as, beneath the unclouded splendour 
of a September sun, this ra^estio armament 
•wept through the beautiful scenery of the 
Hellespont. The shores of Europe and Asia, ^ 
separated by this classic strait, were ‘ nsd with j 
afering spectators, as the crescec and the 
cross, in friendly blending, fluttered ? .];ether in 
the Weeze. The combined squadro* emerged 
into the Medlterrauean, to oo-operat* with the 
victorious fleet of England, which was now the 
undisputed mistress of the sea. Relipous ani- 
mosities the most inveterate, and national anti- 
pathies the most violent, were reconciled by 
the pressure of a still stronger hostility to those 
principles of popular liberty which threatened to 
overthrow the despotism both of the Saltan and 
the Czar. 

The Grand Seignior had assembled an army 
of twenty thousand men at Rhodes. They were 
to oe conveyed by the combined fleet to the 
shores of Egypt, and were there to effect a 
landing under cover of its guns. Another vast 
anny was assembled in Syria, to march down 
upon the Wrendh by way of the desert, and 
attack them simultaneously with the forces sent 
by the fleet. England and the emissaries of the 
Bourboas, with vast sums of money accumu- 
kted finma the European monardiies, yrm 
fo-c^peiming upon tha S|ma oows^t* »/ 


I ianduig mumtiKiUd of war, and b/ luppiylng abi« 
I military engiiieers. The British gov eromeni wai 
aiio accumuiatlng a vast lirmj in India, to b# 
I conveyed by transports up the* lied Sea, tud to 
fall npoa the French in their rear. Engkud 
ialso snccoeded b forming a new t'oaHtJ-ui \utb 
' Austria, Sardjma, Na])les, and other Euro- 
pean state!', to drive the French out Italy, 
aud with countless numbers to bvade the terri- 
tory of Franca. Thus it would be m vab foi 
the Directory to attempt even to send succour 
to their absent general ; and it was not doubted 
that Napoleon, thus assailed b divers qiiarton 
by overpowermg numbers, would fall an easy 
prey to his foes. Thus suddenly and porten- 
tously peril frowned upon France from every 
quarter. 

^^ou^ad Bey, animated by this pwMpect of the 
oveiCirow of his vietorioil* enemies, formed a 
wide-spread conspiracy, embraobg all tiie friends 
of the Mamelukes and of the Turks. Every 
Frenchniun was doomed to death, as in one hour, 
all over tiie land, the conspirators, wfrh scimitar 
and poniard, should fall upon ihefr unsufipectiug 
foes. In this dark day of accumulating disaster, 
the genius of Napoleon blazed forth with new 
and terrioie brilliance. 

But few troops wore at the time m Cairo, for 
no apprehension of danger was cherished, and the 
French were scattered over Egypt, engaged in 
all plana of utility. At five o’clock on the 
; mornbg of the Slat of October, Napoleon was 
awakened from sleep by the announcement that 
the city was m revolt; that mounted Bedotun 
Arabs were crowding b at the gates ; and that 
several officers and many soldiers were already 
assassbated. He ordered an aid-de-cMomp im- 
mediately to take a number of the Guard and 
quell the bsurrection. Bat a few moment# 
passed ere one of them retanied covered with 
kood, and informed him that all the rest were 
•lain. It was an hour of fearful peril. Calmly, 
fearlessly, mercilessly did Napoleon encounter it 

Immediately mounting his horse, aooompanied 
by a body of his faithful Guard, he proceeded l« 
every threatened jpoint. Instantly the preseno# 
of Napoleon was felt. A fierce storm of grapo- 
riiot, cannon-balls, and bomb-Bliills swept the 
streets with unmtormitted and terrible dwtrao- 
tion. Blood flowed m torrents. The bsuigeofai, 
b dismay, fled to the most populous quarter# of 
the city. Napoleon followed them with riiek 
doom, as calm as destiny. From the windows 
and the roofe the msurgenta fought with dasperan 
tion. The buildmgs were immwately enveloped 
in flames. They fled bto the itreefcs only to be 
hewn down with sabres and mown down with 
grapeshot. Multitudes, hleedbg and breAthlMi, 
with oonstemation, sought refiige b Ae mosque#. 
The mosques were battored down smd set on fore, 
and the wretched inmates perilled mineraMy. 
The csalm ^ tenribb ener^ Wifti wWoh Napo- 
leon aimihikted **th« mnr«ws of the Frenwi* 
sent athrill of dismay Egypt. 

This laagoage eff eawegitio aetbn was awfr% 
Soawfst. » was hwd tad heeded. Itsioqoii^ 
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jjMied the puipose for which it wus nttered. 
Neither Turk nor Arab ventured again to raise 
the dagger against Napoleon. Egypt felt the 
spell of the mighty conqueror, find stood still 
vhile ho gathered hia strength to encounter 
England, and Russia, and Turkey in their com- 
bined power. “My soldiers,” said Napoleon, 
** aare my children,” 

The lives of thirty thousand Frenchmen were 
in his keeping. Mercy to the harharic and in- 
lurgent 'I’urki would have been counted weak- 
ness, and the bones of Napoleon and of Ms army 
would soon have whitened the sands of the desert. 
War is a wholesale system of brutality and car- 
nage. The most revolting, execrable details are 
essential to iti vigorous execution. Bomb-shells 
cannot be thrown affectionately. Charges of 
cavalry cannot be made in a meek and lowly 
spirit. Red-hot shot, falling into the beleaguered 
city, will not turn from the cradle of the infant, 
or from the couch of the dying maiden. These 
horrible scenes must continue to be enacted till 
the nations of the earth shall learn war no more. 

Early in January, Napoleon received iatelli- 
gence that the vanguard of the Syrian army, 
with a formidable artillery train and vast mili- 
tary stores, which had been furnished from the 
English ships, had invaded Egypt, on the borders 
of the great Syrian desert, and had captured El 
Arish. He immediately resolved to anticipate 
the movements of his enemies, to cross the desert 
with the rapidity of the wind, to fall upon the 
snemy at unawares, and thus to cut up tMs for- 
midable army before it could be strengthened 
by the co-operation of the host assembled at 
Rhodes. 

Napoleon intended to rally around his standard 
the Druses of Mount Lebanon, and all the 
Christian tribes of Syria, who were anxiously 
awaiting his approach, and, having established 
friendly relations with the Ottoman Porte, to 
iparch, with an army of a hundred thousand 
auxiliaries, upon the Indus, and drive the English 
out of India. As England wag the undisputed 
mistress of the sea, this was the only point where 
republioan France could assail its unrelenting 
foe. The imagination of Napoleon was lost in 
co]Qtem|>lating the visions of powor and of empire 
tims rismg before him. 

For such an enterprise, the ambitious general, 
with an army of but ten thousand men, com- 
menced Ms mardi over the desert, one hundred 
and fifty miles broad, which separates Africa 
from Asia. The Pacha of Syria, called Aohmet 
the Butcher, from his merciless ferocity, was 
execrated by the Syrians. Napoleon had re- 
ceived delegations from the Christian tribes 
intreating^ him to come for tiieir deliverance from 
the most intolerable oppression, and assuring him 
of their readiness to join his standard. The Eng. 
fish, to divert the attention of Napoleon from Ms 
project upon Syria, commenced the bombaid- 
ment of Alexandria. He understood the object 
of the unavailing attack, and treated it with dis- 
<iauu He rus^ a regiment of entirely a new 
Idni allied th# Dromedai^ Regiment. Two 


men, seated back to back, were mounted on 
dromedary ; and such was the strength aixi en- 
durance^ of these animals, that they could thus 
travel ninety miles without food, water, or rest. 
This regiment was formed to gbe chase to the 
Arab robbers, who, in fierce bandi^iti bands, were 
the scourge of Egypt. Tht marauders were held 
in terror by the destruction with which they 
were overwhelmed by these swift avengers. 
Napoleon himself rode upon a dromedary. 

The conveyance of an army of ten thousand 
men, with horses and artillery, across such an 
apparently interminable waste of shifting sand, 
was attended with inconceivable suffering. To 
allay the despair of the soldiers, Napoleon, ever 
calm and unagitated in the contemplation of any 
catastrophe, however dreadfiil, soon dismounted, 
and waded through the burning sands by the 
side of the soldiers, sharing the deprivations and 
the toils of the humblest private in the ranks. 
Five days were occupied in traversing this for- 
lorn waste. Water was carried for the troops in 
skins. At times, portions of the army, almost 
perishing with thirst, sun'endered themselves to 
despair. The presence of Napoleon, however, 
invariably reanimated hope and courage. The 
soldiers were ashamed to complain when they 
saw their yonthful leader, pale and slender, and 
with health seriously impaired, toiling along by 
their side, sharing cheerfully aU their privation* 
and fatigues. 

The heat of these glowing deserts, beneath the 
fierce glare of a clouMess sun, was almost intole- 
rable. At one time, when nearly suffocated by 
the intense heat, while passing by some ruins, a 
common soldier yielded to Napoleon the frag- 
ments of a pillar, in whose refreshing shadow he 
contrived, for a few moments, to shield his head. 
“And this,” said Napoleon, “was no trifling 
concession.” At another time, a party of the 
troops got lost among the sand-hills, and nearly 
perished. Napoleon took some Arabs on drome- 
daries, and hastened in pursuit of them. When 
found, they were nearly dead from thirst, fatigue, 
and despair. Some of the younger soldiers, in 
their frenzy, had broken their muskets and 
thrown them away. The sight of their beloved 
general revived their hopes, and inspired them 
with new life. Napoleon iaformed them that 
provisions and water were at hand. “ But,” said 
he, “if relief had been longer delayed, would 
that have excused your murmurings and loss 
of courage? No} soldiers, learn to die with 
honour.” 

After a march of five days, they arrived before 
El Arish, one of those small, strongly-fortified 
military towns, deformed by every aspect of 
poverty and wretchedness, with which iron des- 
potism has filled the once fertile plains of Syria. 
El Arish wa* within the boundaries of Egypt 
It had been captured by the Turks, and mey 
had accumulated there unmense magazines of 
military stores. It was the hour of midnight 
when Napoleon arrived beneath its walls. The 
Turks, not dreaming that a foe was near, were 
Toosed frean aleip by the stom of bills and fhaifii 
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sbaMiig tha walls and crasbing down through 
the roofs of their dwellings. They ii^nuig to 
their guns, and, behind the ramparts of stone, 
fought with their accustomed bravery^ but, after 
a short and bloody conflict, they were compelled 
to retire, and effected a disorderly retreat. 

The garrison in the citadel, consisting of 
nearly two thousand men, were taken prisoners, 
Napoleon was not a little embarrassed m decid- 
ing what to do with these men. He had but 
ten thousand soldiers with whom to encoxmter 
the whole power of the Ottoman Porte, aided by 
ihe fleets of England and Russia. Famine was 
in his camp, and it was with diSiciilty that he 
could obtain daily rations for his troops. He 
could not keep these prisoners with him. They 
would eat the bread for which his army was 
hungering ; they would demand a strong guard 
to keep them from insurrection ; and the French 
army was already so disproportionate to the 
number of its foes, that not an individual could 
he spared from active service. They would 
surely take oooasiou, in the perilous moments of 
the day of battle, to rise in revolt, and thus, 
perhaps, effect the total destruction of the French 
army. Consequently, to retain them in the 
camp was an idea not to he entertained for a 
moment. To disarm them and dismiss them, 
upon their word of hononr no longer to serve 
against the French, appeared almost equally 
perilous. There was no sense of honour in th*e 
heart of the barbarian Timk. The very idea of 
keeping faith with, infidels they laughed to soom. 

They would immediately join the nearest di- 
vision of the Turkish army, and thus swell the 
already multituduoi ranks of the foe ; and even 
if they did not seotuv me final defeat of Napoleon, 
they would certainly cost him the lives of many 
of his soldiers. He could not supply them with 
food, neither could he spare an escort to conduct 
them across the desert to Egypt To shoot them 
in cold blood was revolting to humanity. Napo- 
leon, however, generously resolved to give them 
their liberty, taking their pledge that they would 
no longer serve against Mm ; and, in order to 
help them to keep their word, he sent a division 
of the army to escort them one day’s march to- 
wards Bagdad, whither they promised to go. 
But no sooner had the escort commenced its re- 
turn to amy than these men, between one 
and two thousand in number, turned also, and 
made a straight path for their feet to the fortress 
of Jaffa, laughing at the simplicity of their out- 
witted foe. But Napoleon was not a man to be 
laughed at. The merriment soon died away in 
feariul wailings. Here they joined tie mar- 
shalled hosts of Achmet the Butcher, The bloody 
pacha anhed them anew, and placed them in his 
foremost ranks, again to pour a shower of bullets 
upon the little band headed by Napoleon. 

Ell Arish is in Egypt, eighteen r^es from the 
granite pillars which mark the confines of Asia 
and Africa, Napoleon now continued his march 
through a dry, barren, and thirsty land. After 
having traversed a dreary desert of a hundred 
mA fifty miles, the whole aspect of the oountary 
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began rapidly to change. The io.Macii 
deughted to see the wreaths of vapour gatherinf 
in the hitherto glowing and doudlass skies. 
Green and flowery valleys, groves of oliv o-lrees, 
and wood-covered hiUs, rose like a vinion erf 
enchantment before the eye, so long weary ol 
gazing upon sUfting sands and barren rocks, 
Napoleon often alluded to liis passage acroM the 
desert, remarking that the Kvim was ever pecu- 
liarly gratifying to Ms mind. “ I aerer pWed 
the desert,” said he, “ without experiencing very 
powerful emotions. It was the image of im- 
mensity to my thoughts. It displayed no limits. 
It had neither beginning noi end. It wm m,„ 
ocean for the foot of man.” As thej approachedl’.' 
the mountains of S> ria, clouds began to darken 
the sky, and when a few drops of rain descended 
— a phenomenon which they had not witnessed 
for many months— the joy of the soldiers was 
exnberant. A murmur of deBght ran through 
the army, and a curious spectame was presented, 
as, with shouts of joy and peak of laugh ter^ the 
soldiers in a body threw back their heads and 
opened tiieir mouths to catch tlie grateful drops 
upon their dry and thirsty lips. 

But when dark night came on, and, with 
saturated clothing, they threw themselves down 
in the drenching rain for the night’s bivouao, 
they remembered with pleasure the star-spangled 
firmament and the dry sands of cloudless, rain- 
less Egypt. The march of a few days brought 
them to Gaza. Here they encountered another 
division of the Turkish army. Though headed 
by the ferocious Achmet himself, the Turks were, 
in an hour, dispersed before the resistless onsed 
of the French, and all the military stores wMcdi 
had been collected in the place fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. But perils were now 
rapidly accumulating saround the adventuroui 
band. 

England, with her invincible fleet was landing 
men and munitions of war. and artilleiy, and 
Enropean engineers, to arrest the progress of the 
audacious and indefatigable victor. The com- 
bined squadrons of Turkey and Rusida, also, 
were hovering along the coast, to prevent any 
possible suppfies from being forwarded to Napo- 
leon from Alexandria. Thirty thousand Turks, 
infantry and horsemen, were marshalled at 
Damascus. Twenty thousand were at Rhodes. 
Through ail the ravines of Syria, the turbaned 
Mussulmans, with gleaming sabres, were crowd- 
ing down to swell the hostile ranks, already 
sufficiently numerous to render Napoleonk de- 
struction apparently certmn. Still unintimidated, 
Napoleon pressed on, with the utmoft celerity, 
into the midst of his foes. On the Srd of March, 
twenty-three days after leaving Cairo, he arrived 
at Jaffiq the ancient Joppa. Thii plac^ itrougly 
garrisoned, was surrounded by a mastive wall 
flanked by towers. Napoleon had no heavy 
battering train, for such pondeaoui maohiaes 
ooMd not be dragged across desert. He had 
ordered some pieces to be forwarded to him fisont 
Alexandria, by small vessels which could ooasi 
mm the shore | but they had bew isteroptd! 
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atid taien fey tlie vi^tmoe of tfeo English 
tsrmsers. 

Hot an hour, howcYe?, ™ to fe« lost. ^ From 
wry point in the clfcumforence of the circle oi 
f'liich his Httie band was the centre, the was 
harrying to meet him. The sea was whitened 
with their Beets, and the tramp of their dense 
columns shook the land. His only hope wm, by 
rupidityof action, to defeat the separate divisions 
before all should unite. With his Hght artillery 
ha battered a breach in the walls, and then, to 
save the effhsion of blood, sent a summons to 
the commander to surrender. The barbarian 
Turk, regardless of the rules of civilized warfare^ 
cut off the head of the unfortunate messenger, 
and raised the ghastly, gory trophy upon a pole 
from one of the towers. This was his bloody 
gauntlet, his defiance and threat. ,j 

The enraged soldiers, with extraordinary in- 
trepidity, rushed in at the breach and took 
sanguinary vengeance. The French suffered 
very severely, and the carnage on both sides was 
awful. Nothing could restrain the fury of the 
assailants, enraged at the wanton murder of their 
comrade. For many hours a scene of horror 
was exhibited in the streets of Jaffa which 
could hardly have been surpassed had the con* 
fliot raged between fiends in the world of woe. 
Earth has never presented a spectacle more 
horrible than that of a city taken by ''assault. 
The vilest and the most abandoned oi mankind 
invariably crowd into the ranks of an army, 
Imajgination shrinks appalled from the contem- 
plation of the rush of ten thousand demons, 
infuriated and inflamed, into the dwellings of a 
crowded city. 

Napoleon, shocked at the outrages which were 
perpetrated, sent two of his aides-de-camp to 
appease the fury of the soldiers, and to stop the 
. massacre. Proceeding upon this message of 
mercy, they advanced to a large building, where 
a portion of the garrison had taken refuge. The 
soldiers were shooting them as they appeared at 
the windows, battering the doors with cannon- 
bt^, and setting fire to the edifice, that all 
might be consumed together. The Turks fought 
with the energy of despair. These were the 
men who had capitulated at El Arish, and who 
had violated their parole. They now offered to 
surrender again, if their lives might be spared. 
The aides-de-camp, with much difficulty, rescued 
them from the rage of the maddened soldiers, 
and they were conducted, some two thousand in 
number, as prisoners into the French camp. 

Napoleon was walking in front of his tent 
when he saw the multitude of men approaching. 
The whole dreaclfulness of the dilemma in whitli 
he was placed flashed upon him instantaneously. 
His countenance fell, and in tones of deep grief 
he exclaimed, “ What do they wish me to do 
with these men t Have I food for them ? ships 
le convey them to Egypt or France? Wljy 
have they served me thus?" The aides-de- 
camp excused themselves for taking them pri- 
noners by plea^g that he had ordered them to ; 
|0 and stop he caraagi. Twr Napoleon! 


replied, sadly, “as to women, children, tad ai 
men, the peaceful inhabitants, but not with 
respect to armed soldiors. It your duty to 
die rather than bring the'iC jin fortunate creatures 
to me. What do you wsul me to do with 
them?” 

A council of war was immediately held in the 
tent of Napoleon to decide upon their fate. 
Long did tlie council deliberate, and finally it 
a(^oumed without coming to any conclusion. 
The next day the council was again convened. 
All the generak of division were summoned to 
attend. For many anxions hours they delibe- 
rated, sincerely desirous of discovering any 
measures by which they might save the fives of 
the unfortunate prisoners. The murmurs of the 
French soldiers were loud and threatening. 
They complained bitterly of having their scanty 
rations given to the prisoners ; of having men 
again liberated who had already broken their 
pledge of honour, and had caused the death of 
many of then* comrades. 

General Bon represented that the discontent 
was so deep and general, that, unless something 
were expeditiously done, a serious revolt in the 
army was to be apprehended. Still the council 
adjourned, and the third day arrived without 
their being able to come to any conclusion 
favourable to the lives of these unfortunate men. 
Napoleon watched the ocean with intense solici- 
tude, hoping against hope that some French 
vessel might appear, to relieve him of the fearful 
burden ; but the evil went on increasing. The 
murmurs grew louder. The peril of the army 
was real and imminent, and, by the delay, was 
already seriously magnified. It was impossible 
longer to keep the prisoners in the camp. If set 
at liberty, it was only contributing so many 
more troops to swell the ranks of Aciiinet the 
Butcher, and thus, perliaps, to insure the total 
discomfiture and destruction of the French army, 

The Turks spared no prisoners. All who foil 
into their hands perished by horrible torture 
The council at last unanimously decided that 
the men must be put to death. Napoleon, with 
extreme reluctance, signed the fatal order. The 
melancholy troop, in the silence of despair, were 
led, firmly fettered, to the sand-hills on the 
sea-coast, where they were divided into small 
squares, and mown down by sncceasive dis' 
charges of musketry. The dreadful scene was 
soon over, and they were all silent in death. 
The pyramid of their bones still rcmHiiis in the 
desert, a frightful memorial of the horrors of 

ir. 

As this transaction has ever been deemed the 
darkest blot upon tho character of Napoleon, it 
seems but fair to give his defence in his own 
words; — ^“I ordered," said Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, “ about a thousand or twelve hundred 
to be shot. Among the garrison at Jaffa, a 
number of Turkish troops were discovered, whom 
T had taken a short time before at El Arkh, and 
lent to Bagdad, on their parole not to be fhund 
in arm* against m® for a year. I had caused 
tiiein to b« esewrted tWetj-sir milM m tMi 
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way to Bag^aa fey a of my awny ? feut, i the Freccli woisl<l aot aecHy labmlt to 

Instead of procemlng to Bagdad, they tomw ' mands, the world was fAloged with blood. “Ho- 
themselves into Jaffa, defended it to the last, and thing was easier,'* says Alhon, “than to hifi 
oost me the lives of many of my brave troops, i disarmed the captives and sent them away,® 
Moreover, before I attacked the town, 1 sent i ‘I’ho remark is unworthy of th® fe!oc|iisnt sad 
them a flag of trace. Immediately after, we ' di'tinguiwhed historian. It is simidy aiSrming 
saw the head of the hearer elev.nted on a pgle that hVance shonld have yielfLd the conflict, 
over the waE. Now, if I had spared them again, and submitted to British dictation. It would 
and sent them away on their parole, they would have been far mere in a^'ionhmee with the spirit 
directly have gone to Acre, and have played 'of the events to have sa^d, ‘‘ Not liing was easier 
over, for the second time, the same scene that ^ than for England to allow France to choose her 
they had done at Jaffa. ^ I o.vn form of government.” Bat had tiiis been 

“ In justice to the lives of my soldiers, as ' done, the throne of Eiiiiland's king and the 
every general ought to consider himbelf as their ! ca-stles of her nobles might have been over- 
ft'ther, and them as his children, I eooll n.'t ' turned by tiie earthquake of revolatiuru Alas, 
•Bow this. To leave as a guard a portion of my ’ for man ! 

army, already rudueed in number in consequence ] Bourrienne, the rejected secretary of N»po- 
0 ithe br^a'ii of faith of those wretches, was im- . leon, who became the enemv of his former bene- 
possible. Indeed, to have acted otherwise than , factor, and who, as the niii’ister and flatterer of 
as I did, woTiid probably have caused tho destrac- hums XVJ II , recorded with caustic bitterneas 
tion of my whole army, I therefore, availing ^ the career of the great rival of the European 
mysel iof the rights of war, which authorise the ’ kings, thus closes his aHiraiive of this trau'^ac* 
putting to death prisoners taken un<ler such cir- 1 tion .* “ I have related the truth— the whole 
cumstancee, independently of the right given to ' truth. I asoi^ted at all the conferences and 
me by having taken the city by assadt, and that ' fl liberations, though, of course, without pos- 
of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that the pri- ! seising any drlib.'rative voice. But I must in 
soners, who, in defiance of their capitulation, had ' candour declare th.it, had I possessed a right of 
been found bearing arms against me, should | voting, my voice would have been for death, 
be identified and shot. The rest, amounting to ! The re.:ult*^of the deliberations, and tba circum- 
a considerable number, were spared. I would j stances of the army, would have constrained me 
do the same thing again to-morrow, and so to this. Wax unfortunately offers instance, by 
would Wellington, or any general commanding ' no means rare, in which ^ immutabla law, ^ 
an army under similar cireiinistances.” , aU times and common to all nations, has decreed 

Whatever judgment posterity may pronounce that private interest shall succumb to the pa^ 
upon this transaction, no one can see in h any ‘ mount good of the public, and that humanity 
indication of an innate love of cruelty in Napo- , itself shall be forgotten. It is for posterity to 
leon. He regarded the transaction as one of the judge whether su^ was the tenable^ position of 
stem necessities of war. The whole system is Bonaparte. I have a firm conviction that it 
one of unmitigated horror. Bomb-shells are; was; and this ia strengthened by the fact that 
thrown into cities to explode in the chambers of, the opinion of the members of the council was 
maidens, and in the cradles of infants, and the ‘ unanimous upon the subject, and that the order 
incidental destruction of mnoeence and helpless- , was Issued upon their decision. I owe it also to 
ness is disregarded. The execrable ferocity of truth to state, that Napoleon yielded only at the 
the detaih of war are essential to the system. , last extremity, and was, perhaps, one of those who 
To say that Napoleon ought not to have shot : witnessed the massacre with the deepest sorrow/ 
these prisoners, is simply to say that he ought Even Sir Walter Scott, who unfortunately 
to have rellnqixished the contest, to have lurren- ! allowed his Tory predilections to dte the truth 
dered himself and Ms army to the tender mercies ' of Ms unstudied yet classic page, while affirming 
of the Turk ; and to allow England, and Austria, ! that “ this bloody deed must always remain a 
and Russia to force hack upon the disenthralled ; deep stain upon the diaraeter of Napoleon,” is 
French nation the detested reign of the Boor- 1 oonstraiiied to admit, “ yet we do not view it is 
bons. England was bombarding the cities of the indulgence of an innate love of oraelty; Jur 
France, to compel a proud nation to re-eutlirone nothing iii Bonaparte’s history shows the exist- 
ft discarded and hated king. The French, in ence of that vice; and thesm are manythiagl 
self-defence, were endeavouring to repel their which intimate his disposition to have beea 
powerful foe, by marching to India, England's naturally humane/ 
only vulnerable point. Surely the respou-slbility Napoleon now prepared to mwch upon Acre, 

" ifois war rests with the assaflants, and not with most important military post in Syria. Behind 
the assailed* its strong rampaxts Achmet the Butohw hod 

There was a powerful party in the British gathered all his troops and military stores, deta*- 
Farliament and throughout the nation, the mined upon the mewt deigperato wsistenot, 
friends of reform and of popular llhertjr, who Colonel Bhilippeams, an emissarf of the Bour- 

S tMzed entirely with the French in this boais, and a former schoolmato of NapMeon, e«u* 
t, and who earnestly protested against • iaihuted all the iMl of an moompUBhed Fsmdb 
war which deemed impolirio and tmjttab; wigtoeer fe amdng the fortlficarioM tanl w 
feet the king am tAa nohlei pravaBed, vm ai dut^ing the diteca, iudunet immediatto MH 
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mteHigeaoe ei t!h« tpproaohmg attack to Sir 
Sidney Smith, who was cruising in the Levant 
with an English fleet. He promptly sailed for 
Aore, with two ships of the line and several 
smaller vessels, and prondly entered the harhonr 
two days before the French made their appear- 
ance, strengthening Achmet with an abundant 
supply of engineers, axtilleiymen, and ammu- 
nitiou. 

Most unfortunately for Napoleon, Sir Sidney, 
before he entered the harbour, captured the 
flotilla, despatched from Alexandria with the 
siege equipage, as it was cautiously creeping 
around the headlands of Carmel. The whole 
battering-train, amounting to forty-four heavy 
guns, he immediately mounted upon the ram- 
parts, and manned them with English soldiers. 
This was an irreparable loss to Napoleon, but 
with undiminished zeal the besiegers, with very 
slender means, advanced their works. Napoleon 
BOW sent an ofScer with a letter to Achmet, 
oflering to treat for peace. “ Why,” said he, m 
this, “ should I deprive an old man, whom I do 
not know, of a few years of life ? "^at signify 
a few leagues more added to the countries I 
have conquered? Since God has given victory 
into my hands, I will, like him, be forgiving and 
mercifi not only towards the people, but 
towards their rulers also.” 

The barbarian Turk, regardless of the flag of 
truce, out off the head of tms messenger, though 
Napoleon had taken the precaution to send a 
Turkish prisoner with the flag, and raised the 
ghastly trophy upon a pole, over his battlements, 
in savage defiance. The decapitated body he 
sewed up in a sack and threw it into the sea. 
Napoleon then issued a proclamation to the 
people of Syria: “I am come into Syria,” said 
he, “to drive out the Mamelukes and the army 
of the Pacha. What right had Achmet to send 
Ms troops to attack me in Egypt ? He has pro- 
voked me to war. I have brought it to him. 
But it is not on you, inhabitants, that I intend 
to inflict its horrors. Remain quiet in your 
homes. Let those who have abandoned them 
through fear return again : I will grant to every 
one the property which he possesses. It is my 
wish that the cadis continue their functions as 
usual, and dispense justice; that religion, in 
particular, be protected and revered, and that 
the mosques should continue to be frequented 
by all faithful Mussulmans. It is from God that 
ail good things come ; it is He who ^ves the 
victory. The example of what has occurred at 
Gaza and Jaffa ought to teach you that, if I am 
terrible to my enemies, I am kind to my friends, 
and, above all, benevolent and merciful to the 
yoor.” 

The plague, that most dreadful scourge of the 
East, now broke out in the army. It was a new 
firnn of danger, and created a fearful panic. The 
•oldiers refused to a;^proach their sick comrades, 
and even the physicians, terrified in view of the 
fbarful contagion, abandoned the sufferers to die 
unaided. Napoleon immediately entered the 
I let down by the cots of the sick aeJ 


diers, took their fevered hands in Ms own, arm 
pressed their bleeding tumours, and spoke to 
them words of encouragement and hope. The 
dying soldiers looked upon their heroic and sym 
pathizing friend with eyes moistened with grati 
tnde, and blessed him. Their con sago was re- 
animated, and thns they gained new strength to 
throw off the dreadful disease. “ Yon are right,” 
said a grenadier, upon whom the plague had 
made such ravages that he could hardly move a 
limb ; “ your grenadiers were not made to die 
in a hospital,” 

The physicians, shamed by the heroism of 
Napoleon, returned to their duty. The soldiers, 
animated by the example of their chief, no longer 
refused to administer to the wants of their suf- 
fering comrades, and thus the progress of the 
infection in the army was materially arrested. 
One of the physicians reproached Napoleon for 
his imprudence in exposing himself to such fear- 
ftil perf. He coolly replied, “ It is but my duty ; 
I am the commander-in-chief.” 

Napoleon now pressed the siege of Acre, ti 
was the only fortress in Syria which could stop 
him. Its subjugation would make him the un- 
disputed master of Syria. Napoleon had already 
formed an alliance with the Druses and other 
Christian tribes, who had taken refuge from the 
extortions of the Turks among tbe mountains of 
Lebanon, and they only awaited the capture of 
Acre to join his standard in a body, and to throw 
off the intolerable yoke of Moslem despotism. 
Delegations of their leading men frequently 
appeared in the tent of Napoleon, and their 
prayers were fervently ascending for the succes# 
of the French arms. That in this conflict Napo- 
leon was contending on the side of human liberty, 
and tbe allies for the support of despotism, is un- 
deniable. The Turks were not idle. By vast 
exertions they had roused the whole Mussulman 
population to march, in the name of the Prophet, 
for the destruction of the “ Christian dogs.** 
M enormous army was marshalled, and was on 
its way for the relief of the beleaguered city. 
Damascus’ had frirmshed its thousands. The 
scattered remnants of the fierce Mamelukes tmd 
the mounted Bedouins of tbe desert had congre- 
gated, to rush, with resistless numbers, upon 
their bold antagonist. 

Napoleon had been engaged for ten days in m 
almost incessant assault upon the works of Acre, 
when the approach of the great Turkish army 
was announced. It consisted of about thirty 
thousand troops, twelve thousand of whom were 
the fleveest and best-trained horsemen in the 
world. Napoleon had but eight thousand effeo- 
five men with which to encounter the well- 
trained array of Europeans and Turks within the 
walls of Acre and the numerous host rushing to 
its rescue. He acted with his usual promptitude. 
Leaving two thousand men to protect the works 
and cover the si ite, he boldly advanced, with 
but six thousand men, to encounter the thirty 
thousand, already exulting in his speedy and 
sure destruction. Kleber was sent forward with 
%» ^anoe guard of three thousand men. Najpo. 
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Ifon followed 80<» »ft«p with three thousand 

mom. 

As Kleber, with his little hand, defiled from 
ft narrow valley at the foot of Mount Tabor, he 
entered upon an extended plain. It was early 
in the moming of the 16th of April The nn- 
elouded sun was just rising over the hills of 
Palestme, and revealed to hia view the whole 
embattled Turkish host spread ont before him. 
The eye was dazzled with the magnificent spec- 
tade, as proud banners and plumes, and gaudy 
turbans and glittering steel, and all the bar- 
baric martial pomp of the East, were reflected 
by the rays of the brilliant moming. Twelve 
thousand horsemen, decorated with the most 
gorgeous trappings of military show, and 
mounted on the fleetest Arabian chargers, were 
prancing and curveting in all directions, A loud 
and exultant shout of vengeance and joy, rising 
like the roar of the ocean, burst from the Turkish 
ranks, as soon as they perceived their victims 
enter the plain. The French, too proud and 
self-confident to retreat before any superiority in 
numbers, had barely time to form themselves 
btj one of Napoleon’s impregnable squares, 
when the whole cavalcade of horsemen, with 
gleaming sabres and hideous yells, and l&e the 
sweep of the wind, came rushing down upon 
them. Every man in the French squares knew 
that his life depended upon his immobility, and 
each one stood, shoulder to shoulder with his 
comrades, like a rook. 

It is impossible to drive a horse upon the 
point of a bayonet. He has an instinct of self- 
preservation which no power of the spur can 
ovQi'come. He can be driven to the bayonet’s 
point ; but if the bayonet remain firm, he will 
rear, and plunge, and wheel, in defiance of all 
the efforts of hia rider to force his breast against 
it. As the immense mass came thundering down 
upon the square, it was received by volcanic 
bursts of fire from the French veterans, and 
horse and rider roiled together in the dust 
Chevaux-de-frise of bayonets, presented from' 
every side of this living, flaming citadel, pre- 
vented the possibility of piercing the square. 
For six long hours this little band sustained the 
dreadful and unequal conflict. The artillery of 
the enemy ploughed their ranks in vain. In 
TOin the horsemen made reiterated charges on 
every side. The French, by the tremendous 
fire incessantly pouring from their ranks, soon 
formed around them a rampart of dead men and 
horses. 

Behind this hombla ahattis, they hid stem 
defiance to the utmost fury of their enemies. 
Seven long hours passed away, while the battle 
raged witS unabated ferocity. The mid-day 
8tm was now blazing upon the exhausted band. 
Their ammunition was nearly expended. Not- 
withstanding the enormous daughter they had 
made, their foes seemed undiminished in number. 
A conflict 80 unequal could not much longer 
continue. The French were calling to their wd 
ft noble despair, expecting there to perish, but 
Molved, to ft maa, to sell th w liTei dmlp 


Matters were in this state when, at one o'clock, 
Napoleon, with three thousand men, arrived m 
the heights which overlooked the field of battle. 
The field was covered with a countless multitude, 
swaying to and fro in the most horrible clamomr 
and confusion. They were canopied with thick 
Tolnmes of smoke, which almost concealed the 
combatants from view. Napoleon could only 
distinguish the French by the regular and unin- 
termitted volleys which issued fi»m their ranks, 
presenting one steady spot incessantly emitting 
lightning Sashes in the midst of the moving 
multitude with which it was surrounded. With 
that instinctive judgment which enabled him, 
mth the rapidity of lightning, to adopt the most 
important decisions, Napoleon instantly took hi* 
resolution. He formed hia little band into two 
squares, and advanced in such a manner u to 
compose, with the square of Kleber, a triangle, 
inclosing the Turks. Thus, with unparalleled 
audacity, with six thousand men he undertook 
to surround thirty thousand of as fierce and 
desperate soldiers as the world has ever seen. 

Cautiously and silently, the two squares 
hurried on to the relief of their friends, giving 
no sign of approach till they were just ready to 
plunge upon the plain. Suddenly the loud 
report of a cannon upon the Mils startled, with 
joyful surprise, the weary heroes. They recog- 
nised instantly the voice of Napoleon rushing to 
their rescue. One wild shout of almost delfrioui 
joy burst from the ranks, “ It is Bonaparte ! it i« 
Bonaparte !” That name operated as a talisman 
upon every heart Tears of emotion dimmed 
the eyes of those scarred and bleeding veterans, 
as, disdalniag longer to act upon the defensive, 
they grasped their weapons with nervous energy, 
and made a desperate onset upon their multitu- 
dinous foes. The Turks were assailed by a 
murderous fire mstantaneously discharged from 
the three point* of this triangle. Diseouraged 
by the indomitable resolution with which they 
had been repulsed, and bewildered by the triple 
assault, they broke and fled. 

The mighty host, like ocean waves, swept 
across the plain, when suddenly it was encoun- 
tered by one of the fresh squares, and in refluent 
surges rolled back in frightful disorder. A scene 
of horror now ensued utterly unimaginable. 
The Turks were cut off from retreat in every 
direction. The enormous mass of infantry, 
horse, artillery, and baggage was driven in upon 
itself, in wild and borrible confusion. From the 
French squares there flashed oue incessant sheet 
Peal after peal, the artillery thundered in a con- 
tinuous roar. These thoroughly drilled veterans 
fired with a rapidity and a precision which 
seemed to the Turks supematuraL An incessant 
storm of cannon-balls, grapenshot, and ballets 
pierced the motley mass, and the baycmets of the 
French dripped with blood. 

Murat was there with his proud oavahy— 
Murat, whom Napoleon has described as in 
battle probably the bravest man in the wosM, 
Of mt^estio frame, dressed in the esrixmne of 
ttlBiftiy ostentfttimi, andnuxoited npon tk* moft 
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«f Ambisn chia'ffer*, he towered, 
prondlj enifTient, aboT© all liis band. With the 
utmost entimsiasm, he charged into tho sm>llen 
tide of turbaned heads and fiashiog scimitars. As 
his strong horse reared and plunged in the midst 
of the sabre strokes falling swiftly on eyery 
lide around him, his white plume, which ever 
led to victory, gleamed like a banner over the 
iumnituoas throng. 

Jit is alniost an inexplicable development of 
human nature to hear lilurat exclaim, “ In Ae 
hottest of this terrible 6ght I thonght of Christ, 
and of his transfiguration upon this very spot, 
two thonsaud years ago, and the reflection in- 
&pired me with tenfold courage and strength.” 
The fiend-like disposition created by these 
horrible scenes is illustrated by the conduct of a 
French soldier on this occasion. H© was dying 
of a frightful wound. Still he crawled to a 
mangled Mameluke, even more feeble than him- 
^e^f, also in the agonies of death, and, seizing 
him by the throat, tried to strangle him, How 
can you,” exclaimed a French officer to the 
human tiger, “ in your condition, be guilty of 
such an act ?” “ You speak much at your ease,” 
the man replied, “ you who are unhurt ; but J 
who am dying, must reap some enjoyment while 
I can.” 

The victory was complete. The Turkish 
army was not merely conquered — it was de- 
stroyed, As that day’s sun, veiled in smoke, 
solemnly descended, like a ball of fire, behind 
the hills of Lebanon, the whole majestic array, 
assembled for the invasion of Egypt, and who 
had boasted that they were “ innumerable as the 
sands of the sea, or as the stars of heaven,” had 
tlisappeared, to be seen no more. The Turkish 
'amp, with four hundred camels and an immense 
booty, feB into the hands of the victors. 

This signal victory was achieved by a small 
division of Napoleon’s army, of but six thousand 
men, in a pitched battle, on an open field. Such 
exploits history cannot record without amaze- 
ment. The ostensible and avowed object of 
Napoleon’s march into SyTia was now accom- 
plished. Napoleon returned again to Acre, to 
[trospoute, with new vigour, its siege; for, 
though the great army marshalled for his de- 
sfniction was annihilated, he had othe i plans, 
infiiiitf'ly more majestic, revolving in his capa- 
cious tniud. One evening he was standing with 
his secretary upon the mount which still bears 
the name of Eichard Cceur de Lion, contem- 
plating the smouldering scene of blood and min 
around him, when, after a few moments of silent 
tliought, heixuiaimed, 

“ Yes, Boumenne, that miserable fort has cost 
me dear; but matters have gone too far not to 
make a last efTcrt The fate of the East depends 
apon tlie capture of Acre. That is the key of 
Constantinople or of India, If we succeed in 
tekiag this paltry town, I shall obtain the 
fcrsasuress of the Pacha, and arms for three 
hundred thousand men. I will thtm raise and 
ftiTO the whpla population of Syria, already »o 
d by the cruelty of Achin®t, and 


Cim 

I whose fall all classes daily roppliate Leaven, I 
{ shall advance on and A tppo. I will 

recruit my army, m I advance, by enlisting all 
the discontented. I will unnounce to tho people 
the breaking of their chains, and the abolition 
of the tyrannical governments of the Pachas. 
The Druses wait but for the fall of Acre to de- 
clare themselves, I am already offered the key# 
of Damascus. My armed masses will penetrate 
to Constantinople, and the Mussulman dominion 
will be overturned. I shall found in the East » 
new and mighty empire, which will fix my posi- 
tion with poster! tjr.” 

With these visions animating liis mind, and 
having fully persuaded himself that he was the 
child of destiny, he prosecuted, with all possible 
vigour, the siege of Acre. But English, and 
Russian, and Turkish fleets were in that harbour. 
English generals, and French engineers, and 
Europe.nn and Turkish soldiers, stood, side by 
side, behind those formidable ramparts, to resist 
the utmost endeavours of their assailants with 
equal vigour, science, and fearlcssnops. 

No pea can describe the desperate conflicts 
and tho scenes of carnage which ensued. Day 
after day, night after night, and week after 
week, the horrible slaughter, without inter- 
mijwion, continued. The French succeeded in 
transporting, by means of their crusiers, from 
Alexandria, a few pieces of heavy artillery, end 
the walls of Acre were reduced to a pile of 
blackened ruins. The streets were .ploughed up, 
and the houses blown down by bomb-shells. 
Bleeding forms, blackened with smoke, and with 
clothhig burned and tattered, rushed upon each 
other with dripping sabres and bayonets, and 
with hideous yells, which rose even above the 
incossant thunders of the cannonade. The noise, 
the uproar, the flash of guns, the onvel'*! iag 
cloud of sulplmreons smoko, converting the ilay 
into hideous night, and the imintormitted fiasims 
of musketry and artillery, transforming night 
into lurid and portentous day, the forms of the 
combatants, gliding like spcctras, with demo- 
niacal fury, through the darkness, the blast o*' 
trumpets, the shout of onset, the shriek of death 
presented a scene which no tonguo can toll nor 
imagination conceive. 

Tiiere was no time to bury tho dead, and the 
putrefaction of hundreds of corpses under that 
burning sun added appalling horrors. To the 
pure spirits of a happier world, in the swcr.t 
companionship of celestial mansions, loving and 
bles.'-ing each other, it must have appear' *d a 
spectacle worthy of a pandemonium. And yiit 
the human heart is so wicked, that it can oftert, 
forgetting the atrocity of such a scene, find a 
strange pleasure in the contemplation of its 
energy and its heroism. We are indeed a fallen 
race. 

There wore occasional lulls in this awfial 
stonn, during which each party would be rousing 
its energies for more terrible oollision. The 
besiegers burrowed mines deep under the foun- 

iou of walla and towers, ana, with 1 
ttjioe of huadieds of bwriBls uf gunpowder, i 
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OTatftw, blowing men and rocks into there been snch defotlon ehown by wWler# to 
bideons rain. In the midst of the shower of their generaJ as mine have mamfested forme, 
destniction darkening the skies, the assailants At Areola, Colonel Mniron threw himself be^ 
rashed, with sabras and dripping bayonets, to mo, eov* rM my body wirh his own, and reaeired 
the assault. The onsofe, on the part of tlie the blow whicli was*Intendod for me. He fall at 
French, was as fimoiis and desperate as mortal niy feet, and his blofid spfaited np in my face, 
man is capable of making. The repulse was In all my mi- fortunes, never has the soldiet been 
equ^y determined and foarless. wanting in Hdelifcy — never has man been served 

Sir Sidney Smith conducted the defence, with more faithfully by his troops. With the last 
&0 combined English and Turkish troops. He drop of blood gushing out of their teins, they 
displayed consummate skill -and unconquerable I exclaimed, ‘ VkiNapokon f^ 
firmness, and availed himself of eveiy weapon ' 
of effective warfare. Conaciona of the earnest 


desire of the French soldiers to return to France, 
and of the despair with which the army hsd 

been oppressed when the fleet was destroyed, and CIIAFTEE XIIL 

to all hme of a return was cut off, ho clrcn- , abisdosbb 

iated a proclamation among them, offering to i 

convey safely to France every sold-er who would ! (ihappointmcnt-Nmlwtfs 

aeW fro/tho standoxd if Napoleon Thio ] 

proclamation, m largo nnmbcra, was thrown mAaity of Nap.Cenn to the skk—Barna 

from the ramparts to the French troops. A IiHlijrnatton of Napoleoa— Ho arrives at Cairo— tho 

more tempting offer could not haro been pro- 

sented ; and yet. so strong was the attachment . ^ . 

of the soldiers for their chief, that it is not Th^ ripire had now fontiiiued for rixty days; 


Pntclapialion — The Freiich retire frwn Asre— Ha- 
maaity of Nap»>lenn to the skk— Barna 
Iiuhjrnatton of Napoleoa— Ho arrives at Cairo— tho 
Arab counc'— land victory at Aboukir— Bunaparto 
detvruuiies on returning to France. 

Th^ 'jpore had now continued for rixty days; 


known that a single individual availed himself Napoleon had lost nearly three thousand men by 
of the privilege. Napoleon issned % connter- sword and the plag<ie. The hospit^s were 
proclamation to his army, in which he asserted hfflpf the sick the wound-'d. Still Napoleon 
that the English commodore had actually gone remitted not his eiforts. “ Victory,” said he, 
mad. This so provoked Sir Sidney that ho seut “belongs to the most per'.overii»g.” Napoleon 
a challeugo to Napoleon to meet him in single expended all h!;i caunon-balla. By a 

combat. The yonng general proudly replied, sujguiar expedient, ho obtained a fresh supply. 
“ If Sir Sidney will send Marlborough from bis ^ party of soldiers were sent upon the beach 
grave to meet me, I will think of it. In the set to work, apparently throwing up a ram- 
meantimo, if the gallant commodore wishes to pa^foy the erection of battery. Sfr Sidney 
display his personal prowess, I will neutralize a immediately^ approached with the English ships, 
few yards of the beach, and send a tall grena* poured in upon them broadside alter broad- 
dier, with whom he can run a tilt.” ^ide from all bis tiers. The soldiers, who per- 

In tie progress of the siege, General Caffa- foctly comprehended &e joke, ew'^sed with 
relli was strucK by a ball, and mortally wounded, laughter, ran and collected the balls as they 
For eighteen days he lingered in extreme pain, roBsd over the^ sand. Napoleon ordered five 
and then died. Napoleon was strongly attached fruucs to be paid to the soldiers for each ball 
to blm, and during all the period, twice every thus obtained. WTien this supply was exhausted, 
day, made a visit to his couch of suffering. So horsemen or waggon? were sent ^ out upon 
great was his influence over the patient, that, i'bo beach, as if engaged in some important 
though the wounded general was frequentiy i movement, when the English comnmdore would 
delirious, no sooner was the name of Napoleon a?mn approach and present them, from his pi 
announced, than he became perfectly collected, thoric magazines, another liberal 8uppl;f. 
and conversed coherently. Thus, for a long time, Napoleon replenished lus 

The most affecting proofs were frequently exhausted stores. ^ 
given of the entire devotion of the troops to afternoon in May, a fleet of thirty sail of 

Napoleon. One day, while giving some direc- the line was descried in the distant horizon, ap- 
tions in the trenches, a shell, with its fuse fiercely proaching Acre. All eyes were instantly turned 
burning, fell at his feet. Two grenadiers, per- ki that direction* The sight avrakened intensi 
ceiving his danger, instantly rushed towards him, anxiety in the hearts of both, besiegers and be- 
encircled him m their arms, and completely sieged. The French hoped that they were 
shielded every part of his body with their own. French ships conveying to them suorours^ from 
The shell exploded, blowing a hole in the earth Alexandria or from frmm. The befio]^ 
sufBoiently large to bury “a cart and two flattered^ themselves that they were frjeualy 
horses.” All three were tumbled into the exca- hringing to them such aid as would en- 
vation, and covered with stones and sand. One ^-blc them effectually to repulse their terrible 
ef the men w^ rather severely wounded ; Napo- The English cruisers immediately stood 
feon escaped with a few slight braises. He out of the bay to reconnoitre the mfcnown fleet 
immediatmy olavated both of toese heroes to the Great was the dlsa^omtajenfe of the Fwnoh 
wmk of offiW ^ squadrons unite, the 

** N«?« I »*jd Mapdeoi!, “ hai j crescent of the Twk wd the pennant 
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iand, m frlandly W'^ading, approach the bay 
together. The Turkish fleet bf ought a rein- 
t)rcemeot of twelve thoc'iacd men, with an 
abundant supply of military stores. 

Napokon’s only hope was to capture the place 
before the disembarkation of these reinforce- 
ments. Calculating that the landing could not 
be effected in less than six hours, he resolved 
upon an immediate assault. In the deepening 
twilight, a black and massy column issued from 
the trenches, and advanced, with the firm and 
silent steps of utter desperation, to the breach. 
The besieged, knowing that if they could hold 
out but a few hours longer, deliverance was cer- 
tain, were animsted to the most determined re- 
sistance. A horrible scene of slaughter ensued. 
The troops from the ships, in the utmost baste, 
were embarked in the boats, and wore pulling as 
rapidly as possible across the bay to aid their 
failing friends. Sir Sidney himself headed the 
crews of the ships, and led them, armed with 
pikes, to the breach. The assailants gained the 
summit of a heap of stones into which the wall 
had been battered, and even forced their way 
into the garden of the Paoha. But a swarm of 
janizaries suddenly poured in upon them, with 
the keen sabre in one hand and the dagger in 
the other, and in a few moments they were all 
reduced to headless tninks. The Turks gave 
no quarter. The remorseless Butcher sat in the 
court-yard of his palace, paying a liberal reward 
for the gory head of every infidel which was laid 
at his feet. Ho smiled upon the ghastly trophies 
heaped up in piles around him. 

The chivalric Sir Sidney must at times have 
felt not a little abashed in contemplating the 
deeds of hia allies. He was, however, fighting 
to arrest the progress of free institutions, and the 
scimitar of the Turk was a fitting instrument to 
be employed in such a service. In promotion of 
the same object, but a few years before, the 
“tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage” 
had been called into requisition to deluge the 
borders of America with blood, Napoleon was 
contending to wrest from the hand of Achmet 
the Butcher his bloody scimitar. Sir Sidney, 
with the united despots of Turkey and of Russia, 
was struggling to help him retain it. 

Sir Sidney also issued a proclamation to the 
Dnises, and other Christian tribes of Syria, 
tnging them to trust to the faith of a “Chris- 
tian knight,” rather than to that of an “un- 
principled renegade.” Bnt the “ Christian 
knight,” in the hour of victory, forgot the poor 
Druses, and they were left without even one 
word of sympathy, to bleed, during ages whose 
limits cannot yet be seen, beneath the dripping 
yataghan of the Moslem. Column after column 
of the French advanced to the assault, but all 
were repulsed with dreadful slaughter. Every 
hour the strength of the enemy was increasing ; 
every hour the forces of Napoleon were melting 
away before the awful storm sweeping from the 
hattlements. In these terrific conflicts, where 
immense masses were contending hand to hand, 
It was fimnd.lhM the scimitar of the Turk wai a j 


far more efficient weapon of dcscn ta® 

bayonet of the European. 

Success was now hopeless. Sadly Napoleoi 
made preparations to relinquish the enterprise. 
He knew that a formidable Turkish anny, aided 
by the fleets of England and Russia, was soon to 
be conveyed from Rhodes to Egypt. Not an 
hour longer could he delay ^ is return to meet It 
Had not Napoleon been crippled by the loss of 
his fleet at Aboukir, victory at Acre would have 
been attained without any difficulty. The imagi- 
nation is bewildered in contemplating the resiflts 
which might have ensued. Even without the 
aid of the fleet, bnt for the indorai table activity, 
courage, and energy of Sir Sidney Smith, Acre 
would have fallen, and the bloody reign of the 
Butcher would have come to an end. This de- 
struction of Napoleon’s magnificent anticipations 
of Oriental conquest must have been a bitter 
disappointment. It was the termination of the 
most sanguine hope of his life. And it was a 
lofty ambition in the heart of a young man of 
twenty-nine to break the chains which bound! 
the countless millions of Asia in the most de- 
grading slavery, and to create a boundless 
empire, such as earth had never before seen, 
which should develop aU the physical, intellec- 
tual, and social energies of man. 

History can record with unerring truth the 
deeds of man and his avowed designs. Tho 
attempt to delineate the conflicting motivu 
which stimulate the heart of a frail mortal is 
hazardous. Even the most lowly Christian finds 
unworthy motives mingling with his best actions. 
Napoleon was not a Christian. He had learned 
no lessons in the school of Christ. Did he 
merely wish to aggrandize himself, to create and 
perpetuate his own renown, by being the greatest 
and the best monarch earth has ever known? 
This is not a Christian spirit. But it is not like 
the spirit which demonized the heart of Nero, 
which stimulated the lust of Henry the Eighth, 
which fired the bosom of Alexander with hii 
invincible phalanxes, and which urged Tamer- 
lane to the field of blood. 

The ambitious conqueror who invades a peace- 
ful land, and with fire and sword subjugates a 
timid and helpless people, that he may bow thefr 
necks to the yoke of slavery, that he may doom 
them to ignorance and degradation, that he may 
extort from them their treasures by the energies 
of the dungeon, the scimitar, and the bastinado— 
who consigns millions to mud hovels, penury, 
and misery, that he and his haughty parasite! 
may revel in voluptuousness and splendour, de- 
serves the execrations of the world. Such were 
the rulers of the Orient, But wo cannot, with 
equal severity, condemn the ambition of him 
who marches, not to forgo chains, but to break 
them ; not to establish despotism, but to assail i 
despotic usurpers ; not to degrade and Impoverisk ' 
the people, but to ennoble, to elevate, and to en-* f 
rich them j not to extort from the scanty eam-j 
ings of the poor the means of living in licentions- j 
ness and all luxurious indulgenoe, bat to enduif | 
all toil, aB hardship, ah deprivniaon diMrlaO 
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iiat tlie lethargic may be roused to enter- 

priM, to indmtry, and to thrift. Such wu the 
ambition of Napoleon. Sitrely it was lofty. 

Twenty years after the disoomfitore at Acre, 
Napoleon, when imprisoned upon the rock of St. 
Helena, alluded to those dreams of his early life. 
“ Acre once taken,” said he, “ the FreLJh army 
wonld have flown to Aleppo and Damascus, ha 
the twinkling of an eye it would have bees on 
the Euphrates. The Christians of Syria, the 
prases, the Christians of Armenia, would have 
joined it. The whole papulation of the Kiust 
would have been agitated.’’ 

Some one said, “ You soon would have been 
reinforce 2 by one hundred thousand men.” 

“Say rather six hundred thousand!” Napo- 
loon replied. “ Who can calculate what wolud 
have happened? I would have reached Con- 
stantinople and the Indies — I would have 
changed the face of the world.” 

The manner in which Napoleon bore this dis- 
appointment most strikingly illustrates the truth 
of his own remarkable assertion. “ Nature seems 
to have calculated that I should endure great re- 
verses. She has given me a mind of marble. 
Thunder cannot ruffle it. The shaft merely 
glides along.” Even Ms most intimate friends 
could discern no indications of discontent. He 
seemed to feel that it was not his destiny to 
found an empire in the East, and, acquiescing 
without a murmur, he turned his attention to 
other enterprises.^ “ That man,” said he, with 
perfect goodnature, speaking of Sir Sidney 
Smith, “ made me miss ray destiny !” 

Napoleon ever manifested the most smgtdar 
magnanimity in recognising the good qualities 
of his enemies. He indulged in no feelings of 
exasperation towards Sir Sidney, notwithstand- 
ing his agency in frustrating the most cherished 
plan of his Hfe. Wurmser, with whom he en- 
gaged in such terrible conflicts in Italy, he de- 
clared to be a brave and magnanimous foe ; and, 
in the hour of triumph, Seated him with a 
degree of delicacy aud generosity which could 
not have been 8urj)as8ed had his vanquished an- 
tagonist been his intimate friend. 

Of Prince Charles, with whom he fought re- 
peated and most desperate battles in his march 
upon Vienna, he remarked, “ He is a good man, 
which includes everything when said of a prince. 
He is incapable of a dishonourable action.” 

And even of his eccentric and versatile antago- 
nist at Acre, Napoleon says, with great impar- 
tiality and accuracy of judgment, “ Sir Sidney 
Smith is a brave officer. He displayed consider- 
able ability in the treaty for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French. He also manifested great 
honour in sending immediately to Kleber the 
refusal of Lord Keith to ratify the treaty, which 
saved the French army. If he had kept it a 
secret for seven or eight days longer, Cairo 
would have been ^ven up to the Turks, and the 
French army would have been obliged to snr- 
render to tihe English. He also displayed great 
humanity and honour in all his proceedings t^ 
Waidhi Idle French who fell into his handi. He is 
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active, intelligent, intriguing and indefatigable? 
but I believe that ha ia liMf The chief 

cause of the failuro at Acre wm, that he took all 
my battering train, wliidi was on board several 
small vessels. Had it not been for that, I snouid 
have takes Acre in spite of him. He behaved 
very bravely. He sent me, by means of a flag 
of trace, a lieutenant or midshipman, with a 
letter containing a ohallengi to me, to meet hiia 
in some placf be pointed tmt, in order to fight a 
duel. I laughed at this, and sent him back an 
intimation that, when he brought Marlborough 
to fight me, I w'ould meet him. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I like the character of the man. Ha 
bus certain good qualities, and, as an enemy, I 
should like to see him.” 

^A minute dissector of human nature may 
discern, in tMs singular candorr, a destitution of 
earnestness of principle. The heart is incapable 
of this indifihrenee when it cMrisbes a pr*>found 
conviction of right and wrong. It is undoubtedly 
trae that Napoleon encountered his foes upon 
the field of battle with very much the same 
feeling with which he would meet an opponent 
in a game of chess. These wars were fierce 
conflicts between the Idngs and the peoplejt; and 
Napoleon was not angry with the longs for de- 
fending strongly their own cause. There were, 
of course, moments of irritation, but his prevail- 
ing feeling was that his foes were to bo con- 
quered, not condemned. At one time he 
expressed much surprise in perceiving that 
Alexander of Russia had allowed feelings of 
personal hostility to enter into the conflict A 
chess-player could not have manifested more 
nnaJffected wonder in finding his opponent in a 
rage at the check of his king. Napoleon doe# 
not appear often to have acted from a deep sense 
of moral obligation. His justice, generosity, and 
magnanimity were rather the instinctive im- 
pulses of a noble nature than the result of a 
profound conviction of duty. We see but few 
indications in the life of Napoleon of tenderness 
of conscience. That faculty needs a kind of 
culture which Napoleon never enjoyed. 

He also cherished the conviction that his 
opponents were urged on by the same destiny by 
which he believed himself to be impelled. 

“I am well taught,” said Dryfesdale, “and 
strong in the belief, that man does naught ol 
himself. He is hut the foam upon the bUlow, 
which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by his own 
efibrts, but by the mightier impulse of fata, 
which urges him.” 

The doctrine called de$tmy by Napoleon, and 
phihsophtcal necessiiy by Priestly, and dwm 
decrees by Calvin, assuming in each mind eha- 
racteristio modificarions, indicated by the name 
whi^ each assigned to it, is a doctrine which 
often nerves to the moft heroic and virtuoua 
endeavours, and which is also capable of the 
moat awfol perversion. 

Napoleon was an inveterate enemy to dneUm® 
and strongly prohibited it in the army. One 
evening in Egypt, at a oonvivW party, (General 
Limusse a^ke Murcastically raspeoting the mir 
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sf anjay* Jtmfli, un^eistanding his 
fttMrks to reflect npon Kapoleon, whom he 
almost worshipped, was instantly in a flame, and 
stigmatused Lannsse as a traitor. Lanusse re- 
torted hy calling Jnnot a scoundrel Instantly 
swords were drawn, and all were upon their feet, 
for such words demanded blood. 

“Keai'ken,” said Jnnot, sternly, ‘‘I called 
you a traitor; I do not think that you are one. 
You called me a scoundrel ; you know that I am 
not bugL But we must tight. One of us must 
die. I hate you, for you have abused the maa 
whom I love and admire as much as 1 do God, 
if not more." 

It was a dark night. The whole parly, by 
the light of torches, proceeded to the bottom of 
the garden which sloped to the Nile, when 
the two half-inebriated generals cut at each 
other with their swords, until the head of La- 
nittse was laid open and the howela of Jnnot 
almost protruded from a frightful wound. When 
Napoleon, the next morning, heard of the occur- 
fence, he was exceedingly indignant. 

Wk^t r exclaimed he, “are they determined 
to cut each other's throats ? Must they go into 
the midst of the reeds of the Nile to dispute it 
with the crocodiles? Have they not enough, 
then, with the Arabs, the plague, and the Mame- 
lukes ? You deserve, Monsieur Junot," said he, 
as if his aid-de-camp were present before him, 

“ you richly deserve, as aoon as you get well, to 
be put under arrest for a month.” 

In preparation for abandoning the siege of 
Acre, Napoleon issued the following proclamation 
to his troops: “Soldiers I You have traversed 
the desert which separates Atsia from Africa with 
the rapidity of an Arab force. The army which 
was on its march to invade Egypt is destroyed. 
You have taken its general, its field artillery, 
camels, and baggage. You have captured all 
the fortified posts which secure the wells of the 
desert. You have dispersed, at Mount 'Tabor, 
those swanns of brigands, collected from all 
parts of Asia, hoping to share the plunder of 
Egypt. The thirty ships which, twelve days 
ago, you saw enter the port of Acre, were des- 
tined for an attack upon Alexandria. But you 
compelled them to hasten to the relief of 
Aero. Several of their standards will contribute 
to adorn your triumphal entry into Egypt. 
After having maintained the war, with a hand- 
ful of men, teing three months, in the heart of 
Syria, taken forty pieces of cannon, My stands 
of colours, six thousand prisoners, and captured 
or destroyed the fortifications of Gaza, Jafia, and 
Acre, we prepare to return to Egypt, where, by 
a threstened invasion, our presence is imperiously 
demanded. A few days longer might give you 
the hope of taking the Pacha in his palace; but 
at this season the castle of Acre is not worth the 
loss of three days, nor the loss of those brave 
soldiers who would consequently fall, and who 
are necessary for more essential services. Ml- 
diers I we have yet a toilsome and a perilous task 
to perform. Afrer having, by this campaign, 

d oumhei from artacks from the east 
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ward, it will perhaps be necessary to lepd efforts 
which may bo made from the west." 

On the 20th of May, Napoleon, for the first 
time, relinquished an enterprise unaccomplished 
An moessant fire was kept up in the trenches till 
the last moment, while the baggage, the sick, 
and the field artillery were silently defiling to the 
rear, so that the Turks had no suspicion that 
the heseigers were about to abandon tlwir 'u oiks. 
Napoleon left three thousand of his troops, slum 
or dead of the plague, buried in the sands of 
Acre. He had accomplished the ostensible and 
avowed object of his expedition. He had utterly 
destroyed the vast assemblages formed in Syria 
for the invasion of Egypt, and had rendered* the 
enemy, in that quarter, incapable of acting 
against him. Ac»a had been overwhelmed by 
his fire, and was o-w reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Those vagus and brilliaut dreams of ooiiqiujst in 
the East, which he secretly cherished, had not 
been revealed to the soldiers. They simply 
knew that they had triumphantly aocoiaplislied 
the object announced to them, in the destruction 
of the great Turkish army. Elated with the 
pride of conquerors, they prepared to return, 
with the utmost celerity, to encounter another 
army, assembled at Rhodes, which was soon to 
be landed, by the hostile fleet, upon some part 
of the shores of Egypt. Thus, while Napoleo* 
was frustrated m the accomplishment of hii un- 
divulged but most majestic plans, he still ap- 
peared to the world an invincible conqueror. 

^ There were in the hospitals twelve himdred 
sick and wounded. These were to be conveyed 
on horses and on litters. Napoleon relinquished 
his own horse for the wounded, and toilfd along 
through the burning sands with tlic linmUcHt 
soldiers on foot. The Druses, and other tribes 
hostile to the Porte, were in a state of great 
dismay when they learned that the French were 
retiring. They know that they must encounter 
terrible vengeance at the hands of Achmet the 
Batcher. The victory of tho allies riveted upon 
them anew their chains, and a wail, which would 
have caused the ear of Christendom to tingle, 
ascended from terrified villages, as fathers, and 
mothers, and children cowered beneath storm 
of vengeance which fell upon them from the 
hands of the merciless Turk. But England was 
too far away for the shrieks to bo heard in her 
pious dwellings. 

At Jaffa, among the multitude of the shk, 
there were seven foimd near to death. They 
were dymg of the plague, and could not ho re- 
moved, Napoleon him‘«elf fearlessly went into 
the plague hospital, passed through Its wards, 
and spoke words of sympathy and encmirago- 
ment to tho sufferers. The eyes of thv dying 
were turned to him, and followed bis steps, with 
indescribable affection, as he passed from cot to 
cot. The seven, who were in such a condition 
that their removal was impossible, Napoleon for 
some time contemplated with most tender solici- 
tude. He could not endure the thought of 
leaving them to he taken by the Turki, Sr the 
Turks tortured to death evaiy prisoner who ftH 
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into tlieir hands* He at last suggested to the 
physician the expediency of adimnisteriug to 
them an opium pin, vfhich would expedite, by a 
few hours, their death, and thus save them from 
the hand* of their cruel foe. The physiciau 
^ave the highly-admired reply, “ My profession 
is to cure, not to kill I” 

Napoleon refiected a moment in silence, and 
said no more upon the subject, but left a rear- 
guard of five hundred men to protect them tmfil 
the last should have expired. For this sugges- 
tion Napoleon has been severely censured. How- 
ever mich it may indicate mistaken views of 
Christian duty, it ccrtainlv does not indicate a 
cruel disposition. It was his tenderness of heart 
and his love for the soldiers which led to the 
proposal. An unfeeling monster would not have 
troubled himself about these few valueless and 
dying men, but, without a thought, would have 
left them to their fate. In reference to the seve- 
rity with which this transaction has been con- 
demned, Napoleon remarked at St. Helena, 

“ I do not think that it would have been a 
crime had opium been administered to them. On 
the contrary, I think it would have been a virtue. 
To leave a few unfortunate men, who could not 
recover, in order that they might be massacred 
by the Turks with the most dreadful tortures, as 
was their custom, would, I think, have been 
cruelty. A general ought to act with his soldiers 
as he would wish should be done to himself. 
Now, would not any man, under similar circum- 
stances, who had his senses, have preferred dying 
easily, a few hours sooner, rather than expire 
under the torture of these barbarians ? If my 
own sou, and I believe I love my son as well as 
any father does his child, wore in a similar 
situation with these men, I would advise it to be 
done. And if so situated myself, I would insist 
upon it, if I had sense enough and strength 
enough to demand it. However, affairs were not 
10 pressmg as to prevent me from leaving a party 
to take care of them, which was done. If I had 
thought such a measure as that of giving opium 
necessary, I would have called a council of war, 
have stated the necessity of it, and have pub- 
lished it in the order of the day. It should have 
been no secret. Do you think, if I had been 
capable of secretly poisoning my soldiers, as 
doing a necessary action secretly would give it 
the appearance of a crime, or of such barbarities 
as driving my carriage over the dead, and the 
still bleeding bodies of the wounded, that my 
troops would have fought for me with an 
enthusiasm and affection without a parallel? 
No, no 1 I never should have done so a second 
time. Some one would have shot me in passing. 
Even some of the wounded, who had sufficient 
strength left to pull a trigger, would have de- 
spatched me, I never committed a crime in all 
my political career. At my last hour I can 
assert that. Had I done so, I should not have 
been here now. I should have despatched the 
Bourbons. It only rested with me to give my 
consent, and they would have ceased to live. I 
to®, however, often thought mm <m this point 


of morals, and I believe, if tbdfoughly oonsiderad, 
it is always better to suffer a man to terminato 
bis destiny, be it what it may. I judged w 
afterwards in the case of my friend Duroe, who, 
when his bowels were falling out before my eyes^ 
repeatedly cried to me to have him put out f’‘ 
his misery. I said to him, ‘I pity you, ray 
friend, but there is no remedy } it is necessary 
to suffer to the last.’ " 

Sir Robert Wilson recorded that the merdless 
and bloodthirsty monster, Napoleon, poisoned at 
Jaffa five hunted and eighty of his sick and 
wounded soldiers, merely to relieve himself of 
the encumbrance of taking care of them. The 
statement was circulated and believed throughout 
Europe and America; and thousands stiH judge 
of Napoleon through the inQuence of such asser- 
tions. Sir Robert was afterwards convinced of 
his error, and became the friend of Napoleon. 
When some one was speaking, in terms of in- 
dignation, of the author of the atrocious libel, 
Napoleon replied, 

_ “You know but little of men and of the pas- 
sions by which they are actuated. What leads 
you to imagine that Sir Robert is not a man of 
enthusiasm and violent passions, who wrote what 
he then believed to be true? He may have 
been misinformed and deceived, and may now 
be sorry for it. He may be as sincere now in 
wishing us well as he formerly was in seeking to 
mjure ns.” 

Again he said, “ The fact is, that I not only 
never committed any crime, but I never even 
thought of doing so. I have always marched 
with the opinions of five or six millions of men. 
In spite of all the libels, I have no fesix whatever 
respecting my fame. Posterity will do me jus- 
tice. The truth will be known, and the good 
which I have done will be compared with the 
faults which I have committed. I am not uneasy 
as to the result.” 

Baron Larrey was the chief of the medical 
staff. “Lairey,” said Napoleon to O’Meara., 

was the most honest man, and the best friend 
to the soldier whom I ever knew. Indefatigable 
in his exertions for the wounded, he was seen on 
the field of battle, immediately after an action, 
accompanied by a train of young surgeo:^ 
endeavouring to discover if any signs of life 
remained in the bodies. He scarcely allowed a 
moment of repose to his assistants, and kept them 
ever at their posts. He tormented the generals, 
and roused them out of their beds at night, 
whenever he wanted accommodation or assist- 
ance for the sick or wounded. They were al 
afraid of him, as th.Qj knew that, iff his irishes 
were not complied with, he would immediately 
come and make a complaint to me.” 

Larrey, on his return to Europe, published a 
medical work, whidb. he dedicated to Napoleon, 
as a tribute due to him for the care which he 
always took of the sick and wounded soldiers, 
ABanlini, another eminent phyacian, records; 
“Napoleon great in every emergency, Juraved 
on several occasions the danger of oonta^on. f 
toe leeu hiiOt in the hos|dtals at JalK m 
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ing &f, wards, and talHng familarly with the 
soldiers attassked by the piague. This heroic 
example allayed the feaxs of the army, cheered 
the spirits of the eiclc, and encouraged the hos- 
pital attendants, whom the progress of the dis- 
ease and the fear of contagion had considerably 
ilanned,*' 

The inarch o^er the burning desert was long 
and painful, and many of the sick and wounded 
perished. The sufferings of the army were in- 
oonceivabie. Twelve hundred persons, faint with 
disease, or agonized with broken bones or ghastly 
wounds, were borne along, over the rough and 
weary way, on horseback. Many were so ex- 
hausted with debility and pain, that they were 
tied to the saddles, and were thus hurried onward, 
with limbs fireshly amputated, and with bones 
shivered to spHntera. The path of the apay was 
marked by the bodies of the dead, which were ' 
dropped by tbe wayside. There were not horses 
enough for the sick and wounded, though Napo- | 
leon and all hia generals marched on foot. The j 
artillery pieces were left among the sand-hills, 
that the horses might be used for the relief of 
the sufferers. Many of tbe wounded were ne- 
cessarily abandoned to perish. Many who could 
not obtain a horse, knowing the horrible death 
by torture wHch awaited them should they 
fell into the hands of the Turks, hobbled along 
with bleeding wounds in intolerable agony. 
With most iSecting earnestness, though nn- 
availingly, they implored their comrades to help 
them. Miseiy destroys humanity. Each one 
thought only of him.sclf. Seldom have the de- 
moralizing influences and the horrors of war 
been more signally displayed than in this march 
of twenty-five days. 

Napoleon was deej^y moved by the spectacle 
icf misery around him. One day, as he was 
f toiling along through the sands, at fh® head of a 
' column, with the blazing sun of Syria pouring 
I down upon his xmprotected head, with the sick, 
the wounded, and the dying all around him, he 
saw an officer, in perfect hedth, riding on horse- 
back, refusing to surrender his saddle to the 
sick. The indignation of Napoleon was so 
aroused that, by one blow from the hilt of his 
sword, he laid the officer prostrate on the earth, 
and then helped a wounded soldier into his 
saddle. The deed was greeted with a shout of 
acclauiation from the ranks. The “recording 
angel in heaven’s chancery” will blot out the 
■record of such violence with a tear. 

The historian has no right to draw the veil 
over the revolting horrors of war. Though he 
may wish to preserve his pages from the repul- 
sive recital, justice to humanity demands that 
the barbarism, the edme, and the cruelty of war 
should be faithfully portrayed. The soldiers 
often refused to render the slightest assistance to 
the sick or tbe wounded. They feared that 
•very one who was not well was attacked by the 
plague. The soldiers burst into immoderate fits 
of laughter m looking upon the convulsive efibrts 
which the dying made to rise from the sands 
which uey hiji feffea. “ Se has made up 


his account i” said caae. “He will not go cni 
far!” said another. And when the exhaust^ 
wretch fell to rise no more, they excla*Tned, with 
perfect mdiffcrence, “ His lodging is seemed!” 

The troops were harassed upon their march 
by hordes of mounted Arabs, ever prowling 
around them. To protect ttiamselves from as- 
sault, and to avenge attacks, they fired villages, 
and burned the fields of grain, and with bestial 
fury pursued shrieking maids and matroub. Such 
deeds almost invariably attend tbe progK'ess of an 
army, for an army is ever the resort and the 
oongenial homo of the moral dregs of creation. 
Napoleon must at times have bean horror-gtrickea 
; in contemplating the infernal instrumentality 
which he was using for the accuinplishraeut of 
his purposes. The only excuse which can be 
offered for him is, that it was then, as now, the 
prevalent conviction of the world that war, with 
all its inevitable abominations, is a necessary evil 
The soldiers were glad to be fired upon from a 
house, for it furnished them with an excuse for 
rushing in and perpetrating deeds of atrooioui 
violence in its secret ciiambers. 

Those infected by the plague accompanied the 
army at some distance from the main body. 
Their encampment was always separated from 
the bivouacs oi tne troops, and was with terror 
avoided by those soldiers who, without the tre- 
mor of a nerve, could storm a battery. Napo- 
leon, however, always pitched his tent b^ their 
side. Every night he visited them to see if their 
wants were attended to 5 and every morning ha 
was present, with parental kindness, to see them 
file off at the moment of departure. Such ten- 
derness, at the bands of one who was filling the 
world with bis renown, won the hearts of the 
soldiers. He merited their love. Even to the 
present day, the scarred and mutilated victimi 
of these wars, still lingering in tho Hutfl de» 
Invalides at Paris, will flame with enthuniastic 
admiration at the very mention of tbe name of 
Napoleon. There is no man, living or dead, vrlio 
at the present moment is the object of sueli en- 
thusiastic love as Napoleon Bonaparte ; and they 
who knew him the best loved him the most. 

Oue day, on their return, an Arab tril»e came 
to meet him, to show their respect and to offer 
their services as guides. The son of the chief of 
the tribe, a little boy about twelve years of age, 
was mounted on a dromedary, riding by the side 
of Napoleon, and chatting with great fruniliarity. 

“ Sultan Kebir,” said the youtig Arab to Na- 
poleon, “ 1 could give you good advute now that 
you are returning to Cairo.” 

“Well, speak, my friend,” add Napoleon j “if 
your advice is good, I will fidlow it.” 

“ I will tell you what I would do were I in 
your place,” rite young chief rejoined, “As 
soon as I got to Cairo, I would send for the 
richest slave-merchant in the market, and I 
would choose twenty of the prettiest women for 
myself. L would fc hen send for the richest 
jewellers, and would make them give up a good 
share of their stock. 1 would then do the same 
with al tide other merchants 5 far what 
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of reigning, m being powerfol, if not to 
swquiro riches ?” 

“ But, tny friend/* replied Napoleon, “ suppose 
It ware more noble to preserve 'these thing s for 
others?” 

The young barbarian was quite perplexed in 
andoavouring to comprehend ambition so lofty, 
inteileetual, and refined. “ He was, however,” 
said Napoleon, '‘very promising for an Arab. 
He was lively and courageous, and led his troops 
with dignity and order. He is perhaps destined, 
one day or other, to carry his advice into execu- 
tion in the marhet-place of Cairo,” 

At length Napoleon arrived at Cairo, after an 
absence of three months. With great pomp and 
triumph he entered the city. He found, on his 
return to Egypt, that deep discontent pervaded 
the army. The soldiers had now been absent 
&om France for a year. For six months they 
had heard no news whatever from home, as not a 
single French vessel had been able to cross the 
Mediterranean. Napoleon, finding his plans 
frustrated for establishing an empire which 
should overshadow all the East, began to turn 
his thoughts again to France. He knew, how- 
ever, that there was another Turkish army col- 
lected at Rhodes, prepared, in co-operation with 
the fleets of Russia and England, to make a de- 
scent on Egypt. He could not think of leaving 
the army until that formidable foe was disposed 
oi He knew not when or where the landing 
would be attempted, and could only wait. 

One evening, in July, he was walking with s 
friend in the environs of Cairo, beneath the 
shadow of the Pyramids, when an Arab horse- 
man was seen, enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
rapidly approaching him over the desert. He 
brought despatches from Alexandria, informing 
Napoleon that a powerful fleet had appeared in 
the Bay of Aboukir; tUat eighteen thousand 
Turks had lauded, fierce and fearless soldiers, 
each armed with musket, pistol, and sabre ; that 
their artillery were numerous, and well served by 
British officers; that the combined English, 
Russian, and Turkish fleets supported the arma- 
ment in the bay; that Mourad Bey, with a 
numerous body of Mameluke cavalry, was cross- 
ing the desert from Upper Egypt to join the in- 
vaders; that the village of Aboukir bad Deen 
taken by the Turks, the garrison cut to pieces, 
and the citadel compelled to capitulate. Thus 
Hie storm burst upon Egypt. 

Napoleon immediately retired to his tent, 
where he remained until three o’clock the next 
mormng, dictating orders for the instant advance 
of the troops, and for the conduct ol tnose wno 
wore to remain in Cairo, and at the other mili- 
tary stations. At four o'clock in the morning he 
was on horseback, and the army in full march. 
The FVeuch troops were necessarily so scattered 
— some in Upper Egypt, eight hundred miles 
above C^o, some upon the borders of the 
desert to prevent incursions from Syria, some at 
Alexandna — that Napoleon could take with him 
but eight thousanA niea. By night and by day, 
smothering dust and bunung lan^ 


and bt^neath Hie rays of an ilmost felSiterin| 
sun, his troops, hungry and thirsty, with iron 
sinews, almost mshed along, accomplishing one 
of those extraordinary marches which filled the 
world with wonder. In seven days ha reached 
the Bay of Aboukir. 

It was the hour of midnight, on the 25th ol 
July, 1799, when Napoleon, with six thousand 
men, arrived within sight of the strongly- 
intrenched camp of the Turks. They had 
thrown up mtreuciiments among the sand-hilli 
on the shore of the bay. Ho ascended an emi. 
nence, and carefully examined the position of his 
sleeping foes. By the bright moonlight, he saw 
the vast fleet of the allies riding at anchor in 
the offing, and his practised eye could count the 
mighty host of infantry, artillery, and horse- 
men slumbering before mm. He knew that th« 
Turks were awaiting the arrival of the formi 
dable cavalry from Egypt, and for still greater 
reinforcements of men and munitions of war 
from Acre and other parts of Syrie. Eleber, 
with a division of two thousand of the army, 
had not yet arrived. Napoleon resolved imme- 
diately to attack his foes, though they were 
eighteen thousand strong. 

It was, mcleed, an unequal conflict. These 
janizaries were the most fierce, merciless, and 
indomitable of men ; cud tbeir energies were 
directed by English officers and by French engi- 
neew. Just one year before, Napoleon, with hui 
army, had landed upon that beacL IMiere the 
allied fleet now rode so pronffiy, the French fleet 
had been utterly destroyed. The bosom of Na- 
poleon burned with the desire to avenge this 
disaster. As he stood rilsntly contemplating 
the scene, Murat by bis side, he foresaw the long 
results depending upon the issue of the conflict. 
Utter defeat would be to him utter nun. A 
partial victory would but prolong the conflict, 
and render it impossible for him, without dis- 
honour, to abandon Egypt and return to France. 
The entire destruction of his foes would enable 
him, with the renown of an mvmcible con- 
queror, to leave the army in safety and embark 
for Paris, where he doubted not that, in the 
tnmuit of the unsettled times, avenues of glory 
would be opened before him. So strougly was 
he impressed with the great destinies tor which 
he bcHeved himself to be created, that, turning 
to Murat, he said, “ This battle wfll decide tbs 
fete of the world.” The distingmshed cavalry 
commander, unable to appreciate the grandeur 
of Napoleon's thoughts, replied, “ At least of this 
army ; but every French soldier feels now that 
he must conquer or die. And he assured, if ever 
infantry were charged to the teeth by cavalry, 
the Turks shall be to-morrow so charged by 
mine.” 

The first grey of the momi^ was just appear* 
ing in the east, when the TVxish army wti 
aroused by the tramp of the French ootans, 
and by a shower of bomb-shells falling in the 
midst of their intrenchments. One of me most 
terrible battles recorded in history then ensued. 
Thfi awM genius of Napoleon never shozM fiwtk 
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mne fearfUly than oa tb&t bloody day. He boat, and ™ rowed to hli abiji Mo« 

Stood upon a gentlfi otoiaance, caluit silfrtj TIP' tliaa twmt) tbomaiui of 

disturbed, piiHess, and guided, with re^stle^s Turks wei^ floatii^ m the Bay of Abauki 
skiD, the carnage. The onslaught of the French beneath whoso crimsoned waves, but a fev 
was like that of wolves. The Turks were driven mouths before, almost au equal miiuocr of the 
like deer before them. Every man remembered h'reueh had sunk in death. Such satire dobtruc- 
that in that bay the proud fleet of Franco had tion of an army is, ptrLaps, unexiimplul in the 

perished. Every man felt that the kings of annals of war. If God fWa, ned upon I'.tinoein 

Europe had banded for the destruction of the the mvA battle of Abuukir, ho as BignaUy 
French Republic. Every man exulted in the frowned upon her foes in this terrific conflict un 
thought that there were but six thousand French the land. 

l<epublicans to hurl themselves upon England, The cloudless sun dcbcended peatvitilly, the 
Rubsia, and Turkey comlvined, nearly twenty eveuuig, bvneath the blue waves of tlio Mediter- 
thousand strong, the Turks, perplexed and ranean. Napoleon stood at the door of lil.-j tout, 

confounded by the skill and fury of the assault, calmly contemplating the scnio from v.-li iioe all 

were driven in upon each other in horrible bis foes had thus suddenly and mtcrly v.udvbcd, 
eonfusiott. The French, trained to load and fire Just then Kleber arrived, with lii-v divihlca <d'two 
with a rapidity which seemed miraculous, thousand men, for v hoin Kit|»<t|«on bod not 
poured in upon them a perfect hun'icane of waited. The distiiigin died Siddlcr, who had 
bullets, balls, and shells. They weie tom to long been an ardent ailmircr of Napnleou, was 
pieces, mown down, bayoneted, and trampled overwhelmed with amaaemeut m coutempktiiig 
under iron hoofs. In utter consternation, thou the magnitude of the victory. In Ins entliu- 
sands of them plunged into the sea, horsemen siasm, he threw his amm »r»>uiKl the m-ck of his 
and footmen, and struggled in the waves, in the adored chieftain, exclaiming, ‘‘Let me onihraf'O 
insane attempt to swim to the ships, three miles you, my General ; you are great as the mil- 
distant from the shore. With terrible calmness verse I’’ 

of energy, Napoleon opened upon the drowning Egypt was now quiet. Not a foe reniained to 
host the tornado of his batteries, and the water be encountered. No immotliaio attack from any 
was swept with grapeshot as by a hailstorm, quarter was to be feared. Nothing remained to 
The Turks were on the point of a peninsula, be done but to carry on the ruiiiiue of the admi- 
Eacape by land was impossible. They would nistration of the infant cjolony. Those duties 
not ask for quarter. The siknt and proud spirit required no ebpeeiai genius, and could be very 
of Napoleon was inflamed with a resolve to creditably porfoimed by any respectable go- 
achieve a victory which should reclaim the name vernor. 

of Aboukh to the arms of France. Murat re- It was, however, but a barren victory which 
deemed his pledge. Plunging with his cavalry Napoleon had obtuined at suen an enonuoiis 
into the densest throng of the enemy, he spurred expenditure of siifl’cring and of life. It was in 
his fiery steed, reckless of peril, to the very vain fur the isolutod arajy, cut olf h} the do- 
centre of the Turkish camp, where stood Mus- struction of its fhiet from all inteivnurae with 
tapha Pacha, surromided by his staff. The Europe, to think of the invasion of India. The 
proud Turk had barely time to discharge a pistol French troops had exactly “ caught the Tartar." 
at his audacious foe, which slightly wounded Egypt was of no possible avail as a colony, with 
Murat, ere the dripping sabre of the French the Mediterranean crowded with iuc-iile liuglLh, 
geueral severed half of his hand from his wrist, and Russian, and Turkish cmisers, For tb« 
Thus wounded, the leader of the Turkish army same reasim, it was impossible for fbo army to 
was immediately captured, and sent in triumph leave those shores and ratiint to Fr*uice. Thus 
to Napoleon. ^ ^ ^ the victorious French, in tbt midst of all thuir 

As Napoleon received his illustrious prisoner, triumphs, found that they baa built up for tbyiu- 
magnanimously desiring to soothe the bittoraess Ives prison walls from which, though tliey 
of His utter discomfiture, he courteously said, “I could repel their enemies, thtue was no osctipe, 
will take care to inform the Sultan of the The sovereignty o? Egypt alone vrm too potty 
courage you have displayed in this battle, though an affair to satisfy tlio bomidless tmbirma 
it has been your misfortune to lose it.” of Napoleon. Destiny, he thought, deciding 

“Then ma}8t save thyself that trouble,” against an empire in the East, was oid? guiding 
the proud Turk haughtily replied 5 “ my master torn back to an empire in the West, 
kttowe me better than thou canst,” For ten months Napoleon had now received 

Before four o’clock in the afternoon the whole no certain intolligenco respecting Europe. Sir 
Turkish army was destroyed. Hardly an indi- Sidney Smith* mther in the exerdje of the 
vidual escaped. About two thousand prisoners spirit of gentlemanly courtesy, or oiQOjmg a 
were taken in the fort. All the rest perished 5 malioions pleasure in wmmunicating to nia 
either drowned in the sea, or slain upon the victor tidings of disaster upon dlea-y tiC r fadBng 
kud,^ Sir Sidney Smith, who had chosen the upon France, sent to him a file of newspapers 
position wcupied by the Turkish army, with the full of the most hmuilitting intelligenoe. The 
utmost difficulty avoided capture. In the midst hostile fleet, leaving its whole army of eighteen 
if the terrible scene of tumult and death, the thomaad men buried in the sands or bmi&th thi 
lamodor^ fucoeeded in gettit.g on bewri » had anchor and < 
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aipoteon-speat tUo wuols uigiit, wnli 
interest, exaiiuning those papers. He learned 
that Frap0e was in a state of indesoribable oon- 
fmion; that the imbecile government of the 
Directory, resorting to the most absurd measures, 
was despised and disregarded; that plots and 
counterplots^ Oonspiracies and assassinations, filled 
the land. He learned, to his astonishment, that 
France was again involved in war with monar- 
chical Europe ; that the Austrians had invaded 
Italy anew, and driven the French over the Alps; 
and that the handed armies of the European 
kings were crowding upon the firontiers of the 
distracted Republic. 

*‘Ahf” ha exclaimed to Bourrienno, <‘my 
forebodings have not deceived me. The fuola 
have lost Italy. AH the fruit of our victories has 
disappeared. I must leave Egypt. We must 
return to France immediately, and, if possible, 
repair these disasters, and save France from 
destmotion.” 

It was a signal peculiarity in the mind of 
Napoleon, that his decisions appeared to he 
instinctive rather than deliberative. With the 
rapidity of the lightning’s flash, his mind con- 
templated all the considerations upon each side 
of a question, and instantaneously camo to the 
result. These judgments, apparently so hasty, 
combined all the wisdom which others obtain 
by the slow and painful process of weeks of 
deliberation and uncertainty. Thus, in the' 
midst of the innumerable combinations of the 
field of battle, be never suffered &om a moment 
of perplexity ; he never hesitated between this 
plan and that plan, but immediately, and 
without the slightest misgivings, decided upon 
that very course to which the most slow aud 
mature deliberation would have guided him. 
This instinctive promptness of correct decision 
was one great secret of his mighty power. It 
pertained alike to every subject with which the 
human mind could be conversant. The prompt- 
ness of his decision was only equalled by the 
energy of Ins execution. He therefore accom- 
plished in a few hours that which would have 
engrossed the energies of other minds for days. 

Thus, in the present case, he decided, upon 
the moment, to return to France. The details 
of his return, as to the disposition to he made of 
the army, the manner in which he would attempt 
to evade the British cruisers, and the individuals 
he would take with him, were all immediately 
settled in his mind. He called Bourrienno, 
Bexthier, and Gantheaume before him, and in- 
formed them of his decision, enjoining upon them 
the most perfect secrecy, lest iatelligence of his 
preparations should be communicated to the 
alfied fleet. He ordered Gantheaume immedi- 
ately to get ready for sea two frigates from the 
harbour of Alexandria, and two small vesseb. 
with provisions for four hundred men for two 
months. 

Napoleon then returned with the army to 
Cairo. He arrived there on the 10th of August, 
and again, m a resiitless conqueror, entered the 
elty. He preyented any inapWon of his pro- 


jected departure from arising mneng the eoldteca 
by planning m expedition to explore Egypt. 

One morning he announced his intention of 
going down the Nile, to spend a few days in exa- 
mtog the Delta. He took with him a small 
retinue, and, striking across the desert, prooeeda^l 
with the utmost celerity to Alexandria, where 
they arrived on the 22nd of August. Concealed 
by the shades of the evening of the same day, he 
left he town with eight selected rompanions, 
ana escorted by a few of his faithful Guard,. 
Silently and rapidly they rode to a solitary part 
of the bay, the party wondering what this move 
ment coifld mean. Here they discovered, dimly 
in the distance, two frigates riding at anchor, 
and some fishing-boats near the shore, apparently 
waiting to receive them. Then Napoleon an- 
nounced to his companions that their destination 
was France. The joy of the company was in- 
conceivable. The horses were left upon the 
beach to find their way back to Alexandria. The 
victorious fugitives crowded into the boats, and 
\rere rowed out, in the dim and silent night, to 
the frigates. The sails were immediately spread, 
and, before the light of morning dawned, the low 
and sandy outline of the Egyptian shore had die* 
appeared beneath the horizon of the soa* ' 


CHAPTER XrV. 

»HB EETCntN PBOM EGtTKf. 

Political state of France—Napoleon's estimate ot 
Peril of the voyage— Napoleon’s devotion tc Study- 
Answer to the Atheists— Testimony to the religion ot 
Jesus Christ— Arrival at Corsica— Landing at Prefui 
— Sensation at Paris on receiving the news— Enthu- 
Biaam of the populace— Anguish of Josephine— Enthu- 
siastic reception of Napoleon by the Parisians— Inter- 
view between Napoleon and Josephine. 

Tiie expedition to Egypt was one of the most 
magnificent enterprises which human ambitioa 
jver conceived. The return to France combines 
itill more, if possible, of the elements of the 
moral sublime. But for the disastrous destruc- 
tion of the French fleet, the plans of Napoleon ia 
reference to the East would probably have been 
triumphantly successful. At least, it cannot be 
doubted tliat a vast change would have been 
effected throughout the Eastern world. Those 
plans were now hopeless. The army was iso- 
lated, and cut off from aE reinforcements and al 
supplies. The best thing which Napoleon could 
do for his troops in Egypt was to return to 
France, and exert his personal influence in send- 
ing them succour. His return involved the con- 
tinuance of the most honourable devotion to those 
soldiers whom he necessarily lafr behind him. 
The secrecy of his departure was essential to his 
success. Had the bold attempt been suspected, 
it would certainly have been fhistrated by ths 
increased vignance of the English (miisers, The 
intrepidity of the enterprise must elicit universid 
adm&ition. 

Contemplate for a moment the moral s 
of this undertaking* A nation of thirty i 
t 
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** Hd WM hawh «q 4 oveAeamg/' Las 
Casas rejoined 

‘'And what, my dear Las Casas,’* Napoleon 
replied, “is more overbearing than vreakness 
which feels itself protected by strength ? Look 
at women, for example,” 

This Berthier had, with the utmost meanness, 
abandoned his benefactor, and took his place in 
front of the carriage of Louis XVIII. as he rode 
triumphantly into Paris. “ The only revenge I 
wish on this poor Berthier,” said Napoleon at 
the time, “ would be to see him in his costume 
of obtain of the body-guard of Louis.” 

“The character of Napoleon," says Bourrienne, 
Napoleon’s discarded secretary, “ was not a cruel 
one. He was neither rancorous nor vindictive. 
None but those who are blinded by fury could 
have given him the name of Nero or Caligula. 
I think that I have stated ^is real faults with 
sufEcient sincerity to be believed upon my word. 
I can assert that Bonaparte, apart from politics, | 
was feeling, kind, and accessible to pity. He i 
was very fond of children, and a bad man has 
seldom that disposition. In the habits of private 
life ha had, and the expression is not too strong, j 
much benevolence and great indulgence for| 
human weakness. A contrary opinion is too' 
firmly fiixed in sorco minds for me to hope to 
remove it I shall, I fear, have opposera ; but I 
address myself to those who ere in search of 
truth. I lived in the most unreserved confidence 
with Napoleon until the age of thirty-four jjrears* 
and I advance nothing lightly.” This w the 
admission of one who had been ejected from 
office by Napoleon, and who had become a 
courtier of the reinstated Bourbons. It is the 
candid admission of an enemy. 

The ships weighed anchor in the darkness of 
the night, hoping, before the day should dawn, 
to escape the English cmisers which were hover- 
ing about Alexandria. Unfortunately, at mid- 
night the wind died away, and it became almost 
perfectly calm. Fearful of being captured, some 
were anxious to seek again me shore. “Be 
quiet,” said Napoleon 5 ” we shall pass in safety.” 

Admiral Gantheaurae wished to take me 
shortest route to France. Napoleon, however, 
directed the admiral to sail along as near as 
possible to tbe coast of Africa, and to continue 
that unfrequented route till the ships should pass 
the iflaud of Sardinia. “In the meanwhile,’' 
said he, “should an English fleet present itself, 
we will run ashore upon the sands, and march, 
with the handful of brave men and the few 

P ieces of artillery we have with us, to Oran or 
’unis, and there find means to re-embark.” 

Thus Napoleon, in this hazardous enterprise, 
braved eve:^ peril. The most imminent, and 
the mast to be cheaded of all, was captivity in an 
English prison. For twenty days the wind was 
so invariably adverse, that the ships did not 
advance three hundred miles. Many were so 
discouraged, and so apprehensive of capture, 
that it was even proposed to return to Alexan- 
drian Napoleon was much in the habit of peacs- 
M sehmisidon to which b« could not 


remedy. During aB thes# trying weeks, hs 
appeared serene and contented. To the mur- 
muring of his companions ho replied, “ We shall 
arrive In France in safety. I am determined to 
proceed at all hazards, ibrtune will not aban- 
W us.” 

“People frequently speak,” says Bourrienne, 
who accompanied Napoleon upon this voyage, 
“ of the good fortune which attaches to an in- 
dividual, and even attends him through life. 
Without professing to believe in this sort of pre- 
destination, yet, when I call to mind the nume- 
rous dangers which Bonaparte escaped in so 
many enterprises, the hazards he encountered, 
the chances he ran, I can conceive that others 
may have this faith. But having for a length 
of time studied the ‘man of destiny,’ I have re- 
marked that wl rtt was called his fortune was, in 
reality, his genius; that his success was the 
consequence of bis admirable foresight — of his 
caicrtlations, rapid as lightning, and of the con- 
viction that boldness is often tiie truest wisdom. 
If, for example, during our voyage from Egypt to 
France, he had not imperiously insisted upon pur- 
suing a course different from that usually taken, 
and which usual course was recommended by the 
admiral, would he have escaped the perils which 
beset his path? Probably not. And was ^ 
this the effect of chance? Certainly not.” 

During these days of suspense, Napoleon, ap- 
parently as serene in spirit as the calm which 
often sUvered the unrippled surface of the sea, 
held all the energies of his mind in perfect con- 
trol A choice library he invariably took with 
him wherever he went He devoted the hours 
to writing, study ; finding recreation in solving 
the most difficult problems in geometry, and in 
investigating chemistry and other scientific sub- 
jects of practical utility. He devoted much 
time to conversation with the distinguished 
scholars whom he had selected to accompany 
him. His whole soul seemed engrossed in the 
pursuit of literary and scientific attainments. He 
also carefully, and with most intense interest, 
studied the Bible and the Koran, scratinizin^, 
with the eye of a philosopher, the antagonisUc 
systems of the Christian and the Moslem. The 
stupidity of the Koran wearied him. The 
sublimity of the Scriptures charmed him. He 
read again and again, with deep adiniration, 
Christ’s Sermon upon the Mount, and called hi* 
companions frem their card-tables to read it to 
them, that they might also appreciate its moral 
beauty and its eloquence. 

“ You wai, ere long, become devout yourself/ 
said one of his infidel companions. 

“I wish I might become so,” Napoleon m 
plied. “ What a solace Christianity must be t( 
one who has an undoubting conviction of itf 
truth!” 

But practicsd Christianity he had only seen i| 
the mummeries of the Papal Church. Eemem* 
bering the fasts, the vi|^s, the penances, thd 
cloisters, the soourgings of a corrupt Christianity 
and contrasting them with the voluptuous para 
disc and the sensual bouris which inflamed ^ 
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eager Tisiosi of &e Moslem, lie oace eadaiiBed, 
in phrase <^araoterktac of Ha genins, “The 
relipon of Jesna ii a threat, that of Mahomet 
a promise.” The religion of Jeans ia not a 
threat. Though the wrath of God shall fail 
upon the chiidren of disobedience, onr Saviour 
inmes us, in gentle accents, to the green pas- 
tares and the still waters of the heavenly 
Canaan; to cities resplendent with pearls and 
gold ; to mansions of which God is the archi- 
tect ; to the songs of seraphim, and the flight 
of cherubim, exploring, on tireless pinion, the 
wonders of infinity; to peace of conscience, and 
rapture dwelling in the pure heart, and to 
blessed companionship, loving and beloved; to 
m^'esty of j^erson and loftiness of intellect ; to 
appear as children and as nobles in the audience- 
chamber of God; to an immortality of bliss. 
No I the religion of Jesus is not a threat, though 
it has often been thus represented by its mis- 
taken or designing advocates. 

One evening, a group of officers were con- 
versing together upon the qnarter-deck respect- 
ing the existence of God. Many of them believed 
not in his being. It was a ca^, clondless, bril> 
liant night. The heavens, the work of God’s 
fingers, canopied them gloriously. The moon 
and the stars, which God had ordained, beamed 
down upon them with serene lustre. As they 
were flippantly giving utterance to the arguments 
of atheism, Napoleon paced to and fro upon the 
deck, taking no part in the conversation, and 
apparently absorbed in Ms own thoughts. Sud- 
denly he stopped before them, and said, in those 
tones of dignity which ever overawed, “ Gentle- 
men, your arguments are very fine; but who 
made all those worlds beaming so gloriously 
above us? Can you tell me that?” No one 
answered. Napoleon resumed his silent walk, 
and the officers selected another topic for con- 
versation. 

In these intense studies Napoleon first began 
to appreciate the beauty and the sublimity of 
Christianity. Previous to this, his own strong 
sense nad taught him the principles of a noble 
toieiation; and Jew, Christian, and Moslem 
stood equally regarded before him. Now he 
began to apprehend the surpassing excellence of 
Christianity; and though the cares of the busiest 
life through which a mortal has ever passed soon 
engrossed Ms energies, this appreciation and 
admiration of the Gospel of Christ visibly in- 
creased with each succeeding year. He un- 
ffinchingly brayed the scoffs of mfidel Europe in 
re-estabhshingthe Christian religion in paganized 
France. He perilled his popularity with the 
army, and disregarded the opposition of his most 
influential friends, from his deep conviction of the 
importance of religion to the welfare of the state. 

Willi the inimitable force of his own Mowing 
eloquence, he said to Montholon, at St. Helena, 
“I know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ 
is not a man I The reliMon of Christ is a mys- 
tery, which subsists by its own force, and ^o- 
ce^ frmn a mind which is not a human mind. 
Wf find >t * marked individuality, which 


«dg!nat$d a train of words and mavirw* imkno wi 
before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our know- 
ledge. He exhibited himself the perfect example 
of Ids precepts. Jesus is not a philosopW ; for 
his poofs are his miracles, and from the firsi hit 
disciples adored him. In fact, learning and 
philosophy are of no use fur salvation; and Jem 
came into the world to reveal the mystmes of 
heaven and the kws of the Spirit. Alexander, 
Csesar, Charlemagne, and myself have founded 
empires. But upon what did we rest the crea- 
tions of our genius? V^mjbrm/ Jesus Chrht 
alone founded his empire npoa love; and at this 
moment millions of meu would die for Hoi. 
die before my time, and my body will be giver 
back to earth, to become food for worms. Sud 
is the fate of him who has been called the Grew 
Napoleon. What an abyss between my deep 
misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which 
is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and which is 
extended over the whole earth i Call you this 
dying? Is it notlivmg, rather? The death d 
Christ is the death of a God 1” 

At the time of the invasion of Egypt, Napoleon 
regarded aD forms of religion with equal respect; 
and though he considered Christianity superior, 
in intelleetuaiit^ and refinement, to all othw 
modes of worship, he did not consider any reK 
gion as of divine origin. 

At one time, speaking of the course which he 
pursued in Egypt, he said, “ Such was the dis- 
position of the army that, ia older to induce 
them to listen to the bare mention of reB^p, I 
was obliged to speak veiy lightly oa the subject; 
to place Jews beside Christians, and rabbis beside 
bishops. But, after all, it would not have been 
so very extraordinary had circumstances induced 
me to embrace Islamism. But I must bars piod 
reasons for my oonversion. I must have been 
secure of advancing at least as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Change of reli^on for private mtere^ 
is inexcusable ; but it may be pardoned in con- 
sideration of immense political results. Heap' 
TV. said, *jParu is until worth a mcm.^ WOl it, 
then, be said that the dominion of the East, and 
perhaps the subjugation of all Asia, weae not 
worth a turban and a pair of trouser* t ^d, m 
truth, the whole matter was reduced to this- The 
sheiks had studied how to render it easy to us. 
They had smoothed down the great obstacles, 
allowed us the use of wme, and dispensed with 
all corporeal formahties. We should have loif 
only our smaB-clothes and hats.” 

Of the infidel Eonsseau, Napoleon ever spoke 
in terms of severe reprobarion. *‘He was a bad 
man, a very bad man," said he ; “ he caused the 
Eevolution.” 

“I was not aware," another re^ed, “that 
you considered the French Revolutkm such an 
unmixed evil.” 

“ Ah I” Napoleon r^oined, “yim wish to aaj 
that, without the Revolution, you would not 
have had me. Nevertheless, without the Revo* 
lution, Franca would have been more happy/ 
When invited to visit the hermilai^ of Boommwmi 
to see Hi can. table, grsa*. chair, ha 
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claimed, “Bali! I have a® taste fosr such fooleries. 
Show them to my brother Louis. Ho is worthy 
of them ” 

Probably the Mowing remarks gH Napol^n, 
made at St. Helena, will give a vei 7 correct idea 
of his prevailing feelings npon the subject of 
religion : — “ The sentiment of religion is so con- 
solatory, that it must be considered a gift from 
Heaven. WLat a resource would it not be for us 
here to possess it! What rewards have I not a 
right to expect, who have run a career so extra- 
ordinary, so tempestuous, as mine has been, 
without committing a single crime I And yet 
how many might I not have been guilty of! I 
can appear before the tribunal of God — can 
await his judgmen iwithont fear. He will not 
find my conscience stained with the thoughts of 
murder and poisonings, with t>ie infliction of 
violent and premeditated deaths, events so 
common in the history of those whose lives 
resemble mine. I have wished only for the 
power, the greatness, the glory of France. 
my faculties, all my efforts, all my movements, 
were directed to the attainmeat of that object. 
These cannot be crimes. To me they appeared 
acts of virtue. What, then, wotdd be my hap- 
piness if the bright prospect of futurity pre- 
sented itself to crown the last moments of my 
existenoe !'* 

After a moment’s pause, in which he seemed 
lost in thought, he resumed: “But how is it 
possible that conviction can find its way to onr 
hearts when we hear the absurd language, and 
witness the iniquitous conduct, of &e greater 
part of those whose business it is to preach to 
ps? I am surrounded by priests who repeat 
Pncessantly that their reign is not of this world; 

‘ and yet they lay their hands upon everything 
which they can get The Pope is the head of 
that religion which is from Heaven. What did 
the present chief Pontiff, who is undoubtedly a 
good and holy man, not offer, to be allowed to 
return to Rome ? The surrender of the govern- 
ment of the Church, of the institution of bishops, 
was not too much for him to ^ve to become 
once more a secular prince.” 

“Nevertheless,” he contmued, after another | 
thoughtful pause, “ it cannot be doubted that, as j 
Emperor, the species of incredulity which I felt 
was beneficial to the nations I had to govern. 
How could I have favoured equally sects so 
opposed to one another, if I had joined any one 
of them? How could I have preserved the 
independence of my thoughts and of my actions 
under the control of a confessor, who wonld 
have governed me mder the dread of hell?” 
Napoleon closed this conversation by ordering 
the New Testament to be brought Commencing 
at the beginning, he read aloud as far as the 
inclusion of our Saviour’s address to his dis- 
(ttples upon the mountains. He expressed him- 
lelf struck with the highest admiration in con- 
templating its purity, its sublimity, and the 
beautiM perfeition of its moral code. 

For days the ships were driven about by 
•0lita8i?» Triads, and on me lit of October tiiey 


made the island of Corsica, and took refuge it 
the harbour of Ajaccio. The tidings that Napo- 
leon had landed in Ms native to vn swept over 
tbft island like a gale, and the wL®le population 
to the port to catch a sight of theii 
iitryiL._ 

ed,” said Napoleon, “ that half of the 

had discovered traces of kindred.’* 
few years had elapsed since the dweiling 
fadame Letitia was piUapd by the mob, ana 
the whole Bonaparte family, in penury and 
friendlessness, were hunted from their home, 
effecting their escape in an open boat by night 
Now the name of Bonaparte filled the air with 
acclamations. But Napoleon was alike indif. 
fereat to such unjust censure and to such un- 
thinking applause. As the curse did not depress, 
neither did the hosanna elate. 

After the delay of a few days in obtaining 
supplies, the ships again weighed anchor, on the 
7th of October, and continued their perilous 
voyage. The evening of the next day, as the 
sun was going down in tmasual splendour, there 
appeared in the West, painted in strong relief 
against his golden rays, an English squadron, 
The admfral, who saw from the enemy’s signals 
that he was observed, urged an immediate return 
to Corsica. Napoleon, convinced that capture 
would be the result of such a manoeuvre, ex- 
claimed, “ To do so would bo to take the road ta 
England. I am seeking that to France. Spread 
all saU. Let every one be at hia post Steer to 
the north-west Onward t" 

The night was dark, the wind fair. Rapidly 
the ships were approaching the coast of France, 
through the midst of the hostile squadron, and 
exposed to the most imminent danger of capture 
Eo<'ape seemed impossible. It was a night ol 
fearful apprehension and terror to all on board 
except Napoleon. He determined, in case of 
extremity, to throw himself into a boat, and trust 
for safety to darkness and the oars. With the 
most perfect self-possession and composure oi 
spirits, he ordered the long-boat to bo prepared, 
selected those whom he desired to accompany 
him, and carefully collected such papers as he 
was anxious to preserve. Not an eye was closed 
during the night. It was, indeed, a fearftil ques- 
tion to be decided. Are these weary wanderers, 
in a few hours, to be in the embrace of their 
wives and their children, or will the next moment 
shoir them the black hull of an English man-of- 
war, emerging from the gloom to consign them 
to^ lingering years of captivity in an English 
prison? In mis terrible hour, no one could per- 
ceive^ that the composure of Napoleon was in 
the slightest degree ruffled. 

The first dawn of the morning revealed to 
dieir straming vision the hEls of France stretch- 
ing along ^ but a few leagues before them, and, 
far away in the north-east, the hostile squadron 
disapjMaring beneath the horizon of the sea. 
The French had escaped. The wildest bursts 
of joy rose from the ships. But Napoleon gaxed 
calmly upon hii beloved France, witjb pale Sie^ 
mi suffbte broir, fhowing no Indication 
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«noti 0 jL At eight o’oIocIe in the morning, the 
jtonr vessels dropped anchor in the little harbour 
of Frejtis. It was the morning of the 8th of 
October. Thus for fifty days Napoleon had 
been tossed npon the waves of the Mediterranean, 
Bnrronnded hy the hostile fleets of England, 
Bnssia. and Turkey, and yet had eluded their 
vigilance. 

This wonderful passage of Napoleon gave rise 
to many caricatures, both in England and France. 
One of these caricatures, which was oonspicnous 
in the London shop windows, possessed so mnch 
oint and historic truth, that Napoleon is said to 
ave laughed most heartily on seeing it. Lord 
Nelson, as is well known, with all his heroism, 
was not exempt from the frailties of humanity. 
The British admiral was represented as guard- 
ing Napoleon. Lady Hamilton makes her ap- 
pearance, and his lordship becomes so engrossed 
m caressing the fair encbantiess, that Napoleon 
escapes between his legs. This was hardly a 
oaricature'. It was almost historic verity. While 
Napoleon was straggling against adverse storms 
off the coast of Africa, Lord Nelson, adorned 
with the laurels of his magnificent victory, in 
fond dalliance with his frail Delilah, was bask- 
ing in the courts of voluptuous and profligate 
kings. 

“ No one,*’ said Napoleon^ “ can surrender him- 
self to the dominion of love without the forfeiture 
of some palms of glory.” 

When the four vessels entered the harbour of 
Frejas, a signal at the masthead of the Mniron 
informed th^e authorities on shore that Napoleon 
was on boara. The whole town was instantly 
in commotion. Before the anchors were dropped, 
the harbour was filled witn boa^ and the ships 
were surrounded with an enthusiastio multitude, , 
climbing their sides, thronging their decks, and 1 
rending the air with their acclamations. Alii 
the laws of quarantine were disregarded. The ' 
people, wearying of anarchy, and trembling in 
view of the approaching Austrian invasion, were 
almost delirious with delight in receiving thus, 
as it were from the clouds, a deliverer in whose 
potency they could implicitly trust. 

When warned that the ships had recently 
sailed from Alexandria, and that there was immi- 
nent danger that the pla^e might be communi- 
cated, they replied, ** We had rather have the 
plague than the Austrians 1” Breaking over all 
the municipal regulations of health, the people 
took Napoleon almost by violence, hurri^ him 
over the side of the ship to the boats, and con- 
veyed him in triumph to the shore. The tidings 
had spread from farm-house to farm-house with 
almost electric speed, and the whole country 
population, men, women, and children, were 
crowding into the city. Even the wounded 
soldiers in the hospital left their cots and crawled 
to the beach, to get a sight of the hero. The 
throng became so great that it was with diflSi- 
culty that Napoleon could land. The gathering 
multitude, however, opened to the right and left, 
and Napoleon passed through them, greeted with 
1k» mmmutm ami of “Long live the conqueror 


of Italy, the conqueror of Egypt, the liberator cf 
France r 

The peaceftii little harbour of Frejus was 
suddenly thrown into a state of the most 
unheard-of excitement The bells rang their 
merriest peals. The guns in the fort rolled forth 
their heaviest thunders over the hills and over 
the wavesj and the entnasiastio shouts of the ever- 
increasing multitudes, thronging round Napcleon, 
filled the air. The ships brought the first tidings 
of the wonderful victories of Mount Tabor and of 
Abonkir, The French, humiliated by defeat, 
were exceedingly elated by this restoration of 
the national honour. The inteliigenoe of Napo- 
leon’s arrival was immediately communicated by 
telegraph to Paris, which was six hundred miles 
from Frejus, 

When the tidings of Napoleon’s landing at 
Frejns arrived in Paris, on the evening of the 
9th of October, Josephine was at a large party 
at the house of M. Gohier, President of the 
Directory. All the most distinguished men of 
the metropolis were there. The intelligeuoa 
produced the most profound sensation. Some, 
rioting in the spoils of office, turned pale with 
apprehension : knowing well the genius of Na- 
poleon and his boundless popularity, they feared 
another revolution, which should eject them 
from their seats of power. Others were elated 
with hope*, they felt that Providence had sent 
to France a deliverer at the very moment when 
a deliverer was needed. One of the deputies, who 
had been deeply grieved at the disasters whidi 
were overwhelming the Republic, actually died 
of joy when he heard of Napoleon's return. 

Josephine, intensely excited by the sudden 
and unexpected announcement, immediately 
withdrew, hastened home, and at midnight, 
without allowing an hour for repose, she entered 
her carriage, with Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, 
who subsequently became the bride of Louis, 
and set out to meet her husband. Napoleon, 
almost at the same hour, with his suite, left 
Frejns. During every step of his progress ha 
was greeted with the most extraordinary demon- 
strations of enthusiasm and affection. Bonfires 
blazed from the hills ? triumphal arches, hastily 
constructed, spanned his path. Long lines of 
maidens spread a carpet of flowers for his 
chariot wheels, and greeted him with smiles and 
choruses of welcome. He arrived at Lyons in 
the evening. The whole city was brilliant with 
illuminations. An immense concourse surrounded 
him with almost delirious shouts of joy. The 
constituted authorities receiv^ him as he de- 
scended from his carriage. ^The mayor had 
prepared a long anc eulogistic harangue for the 
occasion. Napoleon had no time to listen to it. 

With a motion of Ms hand, imposing sileace, 
he saidi, “ Gentlemen, I learned that France was 
in peril ; I therefore did not hesitate to leave my 
army in Egypt, that I might come to her rescue. 
I now go hence. In a few days, if yon think fit 
to wait upon me, I shall be at leiaura heat 
you.” Fresh horses were by this time attached 
to the carnages, and the cavalcade, whidi, like a 
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Aeteor, iiad bnnt tipost them, liie a meteor dis- 1 tiers, pLilosupbers, and »t»tf alike» Ifei 
appeared. From Lyons, for some imcxplained 1 saloons were over crowdod. Her entertainii^ti 
reason, Napoleon tnmed firom the regnlar route wre ever embellished by the preseiwio of allwh# 
to Paris and took a less frequented road, vrere illnstrions in rank and power L the metro 

When Josephine arrived at Lyons, to her utter polis. And in whatever circles she appeared 
consternation, she found that Napoleon had left the eyes of the gentlemen first sought for her 
the city several hours before her arrival, and Two resistless attractions drew them. She was 
that they had passed each other by different peculiarly fascinating in person and in character, 
roads. Her anguish was inexpressible. For and, through her renowned hnshand, she could 
many months she had not received a line from dispense the most precious gifts, 
her idolized husband, all communications having It is not difficult to imagine the envy which 
been intercepted by the English cmiaers. She must thus have been excited, hfany a haughty 
knew that many, jealous of her power, had duchess was provoked almost beyond endurance 
disseminated, far and wide, false reports respecting that Josephine, the untitled daughter of a West 
her conduct. She knew that these, her enemies, | Indian planter, should thus engross the homage 
would surround Napoleon immediately upon bis of Paris, while she, with her proud rank, her 
arrival, and take advantage of her absence to [ , and her beauty, was comparatively a cipher, 

infiame his mind against her. morcau’s wife, in particular, resented the supre- 

Lyons is 245 miles from Paris, Josephine • mney of Josephine as a personal affront. She 
had d over those weary leagues of hiU and thought General Moreau entitled to as much 
dale, ing on without intermission by day I consideration as General Bonaparte. By the 
hting not for refreshment o” bosom, she finally 

repoBe, j mm., o^nausted, and her heart sinkin, - - 
within her with fearful apprehensions of th, against Napoleon, i 
hopeless alienation of her husband, she received linden was ruined. 


the dreadful tidings that she had missed him. 
There was no resource left; her but to retrace her 
steps with the utmost possible celerity. Napoleon 
would, however, have been one or two days in 
Paris before Josephine conld, by any possibility, 
re-enter the city. Probably in all France there 
was not, at that time, a more unhappy woman 
than Josephine. 

Secret wretchedness was also gnawing at the 
heart of Napoleon. Who has yet fathomed the 
mystery of human love ? lutcnsest love and 
intensest hate can, at the same moment, inter- 
twine their fibres in inextricable blending. In 
I nothing is the will so impotent as in guiding or 
’ checking the impulses of this omnipotent passion, 
j Napoleon loved Josephine with that superhuman 
energy which characterized all the movements of 
his impetuous spirit. The stream did not fret 
mod ripple over a shallow bed, but it was serene ' 
in its unfathomable depths. Tise world ctmtaiued 
but two objects for Napoleon, glory and Jose- 
phine ; glory fsrst, and then, closely following, 
the more substantial idol. 

Many of the Parisian ladies, proud of a more 
exalted lineage than Josephine could boast, were 
exceedingly envious of the supremacy she had 
attained. Her influence over Napoleon was well 
known. Philos'ophers, statesmen, ambitious 
enerals, all crowded her saloons, paying her 
omage. A favourable word from Josephine 
they knew would pave the way for them to fame 
and fortune. Thus Josephine, from the saloons 
of Paris, with milder radiance reflected back the 
splendour of her husband. She, solicitous of 
securing as many friends as possible to aid him in 
utnre emergencies, was as diligent in “ winning 
hearts** at home as Napoleon was in conquering 
provinces abroad. The gracefulness of J<»e- 
phine, her consummate dellctcy of moral appi«- , 
datiao, h«s exalted intdlectual gifts, the melo- 


Some of the brothers and sisters of Napoleoa 
were jealous of the paramount influence of Jose- 
phine, and would gkdly wrest a portion of it 
irom her hands, under those circumstances, in 
varions ways, slanders had been warily insinu- 
ated into tiie cars of Napoleon respecting the 
conduct of his wife. Conspiring enemies bowme 
more and more bold. Joseplune was repre- 
sented as having forgotten her husband | m re- 
velling, exultant with female vanity, in general 
flirtation *, and, finally, as guilty of gross infi- 
delity. Nearly all the letters written by Napo- 
leon and Josephine to each other were inter- 
cepted by the English enfisers. Though Napo- 
leon did not credit these *.:}i!irgc8 in full, ha 
cherished not a little of the pri<lc whieli led the 
Roman monarch to exclaim, “Cffisswr*! wife 
must not be suspected.*’ 

Napoloon was in this troubled state of mind 
daring the latter rnonthi of Ins ttwidence in 
Egypt. One day he was sitting ah me in his 
tent, which was pitched in the great Arabian 
desert, Several months had pafi.wd since he had 
heard a word from Joscpiiine. Years miglrt 
elapse ere they would meet again. Junot 
entered, having just received, through some 
channel of Jealousy and malignity, communica- 
tions from Paris. Cautiously, but fully, he un- 
folded the whole budget of Parisian gowSp. 
Josephine had found, as he represented, m the 
love of others, m ample vmmpmm for the 
ahssnoe of her Imsbtnd, She was surrounded 
by iKamirers with whom she wat engaged in m 
mcessant remna of btrigues and flirtations Re- 
gardless of honour, she had surrendered herself 
to the dominion of passion. 

Napoleon was, for a few moments, in a state 
of terrible agitation. With hasty sferldM, fike $ 
chafed Ika, he j^d his tent, exdaimbi. 

Why I bve that woman lo f Why oaal 



HIS ABRlVAi, IN PARIS. lt| 

§ 0 . I will Kat-e an immecHat® and an open most vlrolentlj. He oonld clasp hm cm# 
divorce— open and public ^voree.’* He imme* moment to lii& bosom mth btuuinff kissei! tbf 
aiatdy wrote to Josepbma in terms of the nt- next moment he woijld spurn her from him ai 
most severity, accusing her of “ playing the the moat loathsome wretch, 
coquette wiA ^ half the world.” The letter But glory was a still more cherished idol- 
escaped the British cruisers, and she received it at whose shrine he bowed with unwavermc 
It almost broke her faithful heart. Such were adoration. He strove to forget his domestic 
the ciipumstances under which Napoleou and wretchedness by prosecuting, with new vigour 
Josephine were to meet after an absence of his schemes of grandesr. As ha ascended the 
eighteen months. Josephine was exceedingly stairs of the Luxembourg, some of the guard, 
anxious to see Napoleon before he should have who had been with him in Italy, recognized his 
an interview with her enemies. Hence the person, and he was instantly greeted with enthu- 
depth of anguish with which she heard that her siastio shouts of « Long live Bonaparte!” The 
husband had passed her. Two or three days clamour rolled like a voice of thunder through 
must elapse ere she could possibly retrace the the spacious halls of the palace, and fell, like a 
weary miles over which she had already toa- death-knell, upon the ears of the Directors, 
veiled. ^ ^ The populace, upon the pavement, caught the 

In the meantime, the carriage of Napoleon sound, and re-echoed it from street to street, 
was rapidly approaching the metropolis. By The plays at the theatres, and the songs at the 
night his path was brilliant with bonfires and Opera, were stopped, that it might bo announced 
illumkations. The ringing of bells, the than- from the stage that Bonaparte had arrived in 
ders of artillery, and the acclamations of the Paris. Men, women, and childrm simultaneously 
multitude accompanied him every step of hia rose to their feet, and a wild bunt of enthusiastic 
way. But no smile of triumph played upon his joy swelled upon the night air. 
pale and pensive cheeks. He felt that he was All Paris was in commotion. The name of 
returning to a desolated home. (Hoorn reigned Bonaparte was on every lip. The enthusiasm 
in his heart. He entered Paris, and drove ra- was contagious. Dluminations began to blaze 
pidly to his own dwellmg. Behold, Josephine here and there, without concert, from the 
was not there. Conscious guilt, he thought, universal rejoicing, till the whole city was re- 
had made her afraid to meet him. It is in vain splendent with light. One bell rang forth its 
to attempt to penetrate the hidden anguish of merry peal of greeting, and then another, and 
Napoleon’s souL That his proud spirit must another, till every steeple was vocal with its 
have suffered intensity of woe, no one can doubt, clamorous welcome. One gun was heard, rolling 
The bitter enemies of JosepMne immediately its heavy thunders over the city. It was the 
surrounded him, eagerly taking advantage of rignal for an instantaneous, tumtdtuous roar, froiu 
her absence to inflame, to a still higher degree, arimlery and musketry, firom aU the battalions 
by. adroit msinuations, his jealousy and anger, in the metropolis. The tidings of the great 
Eugene had accompanied him in hu return from victories of Aboukir and Mount Tabor reached 
Egypt, end 1:^ affectionate heart ever glowed Paris with Napoleon, Those Oriental names 
with love and admiration for his mothejij. were shouted through the streets, and blazed 

With anxiety, amounting to anguish, he upon the eyes of the delighted people in letters 
watched at the window fbr her arrival. “Jose- ^ of light. Thus, in an hour, the whole of Paris 
phine,” said one to Napoleon, maliciously en- was thrown into a deludum of joy, and, without 
deavouring to prevent the possibility of recon- any previous arrangement, there was displayed 
ciliatiou, “ will appear before you with all her the most triumphant and gorgeous festival, 
fiascinations. She will explain matters. You will The government of France was at thw time 
forgive all, and tranquillity will be restored.” organized somewhat upon the model of the 
“ Never I” exclaimed Napoleon, with pallid United States. Instead of one President, they 
cheek and trembling lip, striding nervously to had five, called Directors. Their Senate was 
and fro throngh the room, “never I I forgive I called the House of Ancients; their House of 
never 1” Then stopping suddenly, and gazing Representatives, the Council of Five Hundred, 
the interlocutor wilclly in the face, he exclaimed The five Directors, as might have been expected, 
with passionate gesticulation, “ You know me. were ever qnarxellmg among themselves, each 
Were I not sure of my resolution, I would tear wishing for the lions share of power. The 
out this heart and cast it into the fire.” Monarchist, the Jacobin, and the moderate 

Hiw strange is the life of the hcaii; of man! Republican could not harmoniously co-operate 
From this interview, Napoleon, two hours after in government. They only circumvented each 
his arrival in Paris, with his whole soul agitated other, while the administration sank into dis- 
hy the tumult of domestic woe, went to the grace and ruin. The Abbd Sibyes was decidedly 
palace of the Luxembourg to visit the Directory, the most able man of the^ Executive. He wai 
to form his plans for the overthrow of the go- a proud patrician, and his character may ba 
vemment of Prance. Pale, pensive, joyless, his estimated from the following anecdote, whieh 
inflexible purposes of ambition wavered not — Napoleon has related respecting h^ 
his iron energies yielded not. JosepMne was an “ The ahbd, before toe BevoTurion, was (toap- 
idoL He execrated her and he adored her. He lain to one of the princ^ses. One day, wh^ 
!v. He bated h« b® W performing mass befow herself her 
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altendiato, tnd ft large ocmgregatioii, lomeihing 
occstHxed wHch ronlered it neoessary for the 
pinoess to leave the room. The ladioa in wait- 
ing and the nobility, who attended chnrch more 
out of complaisance to her than from any sense 
of religion, followed her example. Sifeyes was 
very busy reading hia prayers, and, for a few 
moments, he did not perceive their departure. 
At last, raising his eyes from his hook, behold 
the piinoeBs, the nobles, and aJl the ton had 
disappeared. With an air of displeasnre and 
contempt he ihut the hook, and descended from 
the pnlpit, exclaiming, ‘ I do not read prayers 
for the rabble.’' He iimuediately went ont of the 
chapel, leaving the service half finished.” 

Napoleon arrived in Paris on the evenmg of 
the 17th of October, 1799. Two days and two 
nights elapsed ere Josephme was able to retrace 
the weary leagues over which she had passed. 
It was the hour of midnight on the i9th when 
the rattle of her carriage-wheels was heard 
entering the court-yard of their dwelling in the 
Kuo Chantereine. Eugene, amdonsly awaiting 
her arrival, was Instantly at his motheris side, 
folding her in his embrace. Napoleon also heard 
the arrival, but he remained sternly in his 
chamber. He had ever been accustomed to greet 
Jc^phine at the door of her carriage, even when 
she returned from an ordinary morning ride. 
No matter what employments engrossed his 
mind, no matter what guests were present, he 
would immediately leave everything, and hasten 
to the door to assist Josephine to alight, and to 
accompany her into the house. But now, after 
an absence of eighteen months, the faithful 
Josephine, half-dead with exhaustion, was at 
the door, and Napoleon, with pallid cheek and 
compressed lip, and jealousy rankling in his 
bosom, remained sternly in his room, preparing 
to overwhelm her with hia indignation. 

, Josephine was in a state of terrible a#^tation. 
[Her limbs tottered, and her heart throbbed most 
violently. Assisted by Eugene, and acoompanied 
by Hortense, she tremblingly ascended the stairs 
to the little parlour where she had so often re- 
ceived the caresses of her most affectionate 

S touse. She opened the docwr. There stood 
apoleon, as immoveable as a statue, leaning 
ai^^st the mantel, with his arms folded across 
his breast. Sternly and silently, he oast a 
withering look upon Josephine, and then ex- 
claimed, in tones which, like a dagger, pierced 
her hearty “ Madame ! it is my wish that you 
retire immediately to Malmaison.” 

JosepHae staggered and would have follen, 
as if struck by a mortal blow, had she not been 
caught in the arms of her son. Sobbing bitterly 
with anguish, she was conveyed by Eugene to 
her own apartment. Napoleon also was dread- 
Fully agitated. The s%ht of Josephine had re- 
vived ail his passionate love. But he folly 
believed that Josephine had tinpardonably trified 
fwith his affections, that she had <murted the 
admiration of a multitude of fiatteiers, and that | 
she had degraded herself and her husband by 
playing the coquette. The iwud spirit <^Niq>o- 


leon could not brook such a »qtiitftl for hk 
fervid love. With hasty strides he traversed 
the room, striving to nourish his indignation. 
The sobs of Josephme had deeply moved him. 
He yearned to fold her again in fend love to his 
heart. But he proudly resolved that he would 
not relent. Josephine, with that prompt obe» 
dienoe which ever characteiised her, pmpared 
immediately to comply with his orders. 

It was midnight. For a week she had lived 
in her carriage almost w'lhout food or sleep. 
Malmaison was twelve milfe* from Paris. Napo- 
leon did not suppose that she would leave the 
house until morning. Much to his surprise, m 
a few moments he heard Josephine, Eugene, and 
Hortense descending the stairs to take the car- 
riage. Napoleon, even in his anger, could not 
be thus inhuman. “ My heart,” he said, “ was 
never formed to witness tears without emotion.” 
He immediately descended to the court-yard, 
though his pride would not yet allow him to 
speak to Josephine. He, however, addressing 
Eugene, nrged the party to return and obtain 
refreshment and repose. Josephine, all sub- 
mission, unhesitatingly yielded to his wishes, 
and, reascending the stairs, in the extremity of 
exhaustion and grief, threw herself upon a conch 
in her apartment, Napoleon, equally wretched, 
returned to his cabinet Two days of utter 
misery passed away, during which nc intercourse 
took place between the estranged parties, each 
of whom loved the other with almost super* 
human intensity. 

Love in the heart will finally triumph over 
all obstnictions. The struggle was long, but 
gradually pride and passion yielded, and love 
regained the ascendancy, Napoleon so far 
surrendered on the third day as to enter the 
apartment of Josephine. She was seated at a 
toilet-table, her face buried in her hands, andl 
absorbed in the proftamdest woe. The lettCfM 
which she had received from Napoleon, anffl 
which she had evidently been reading, wens 
spread upon the table. Hortense, the picture of 
grief and despair, was standing In the alcova 
of a window. Napoleon had opened the doon 
softly, and his entrance had not been heard] 
With an irresolute step he s<ivanced towards his] 
wife, and then said, kindly and sadly, ** Jose- 
phine 1” She started at the sound of that well- 
known voice, and raising her swollen eyes, swim- 
ming in tears, mournfolly exclaimed, ** Mon 
ami r* This was the term of endearment with 
which she had invariably addrewwd her husband. 
It recalled a thousand delightful reminiscences. 
Napoleon was vanquished. lie extended hii 
hand. Josephine threw herself into his arm% 
pillowed her aching head upn his bosom, and, 
m the intensity of Wended joy and anguish, 
wept convulsively. A long explanation ensued. 
Napoleon became satisfied that Josephine h.ad 
been deeply wronged, The reconciliation was 
cordial ana entire, and was never again IniMv' 
rupted- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

,jft®JtTHEOW OF THF BISECTOKY. 

Political intrigties— Efforts for the overthrow of fee 
Directory — Affectionate remembrance of Josephini 
Success of Napoleon’s plans— Bonaparte In the Hall of 
Ancients — His calmness In the Council of Five Hun- 
dred— His humanity— Delicate attention to Josephine 
—Alison's tribute to Napoleon. 

Nafoubon now, with a stronger heart, turned 
to the accomplishment of his designs to rescue 
IVance from anarchy. He was fully oonsoious 
of hi* own ability to govern the nation. He 
knew that it was the amiost nnanimoua wish of 
the people that he should grasp the reins of 
power ; he was confident of their cordial co- 
operation in any plans he might adopt; still, it 
was an enterprise of no small difliculty to thrust 
the five Directors from their thrones, and to get 
the control of the Council of Ancients and of the 
Five Hundred. Never was a difficult achieve- 
ment more adroitly and proudly accomplished. 

For many days Napoleon ^bnost entirely se- 
cluded himself from observation, afiecting a 
studious avoidance of the public gaze. He laid 
aside his military dress, and assumed the peace- 
ful costume of the National Institute. Occa- 
sionally he wore a beautiful Turkish sabre sus- 
pended by a ribbon. This simple dress trans- 
ported the imagination of the beholder to 
» Ahoukir, Mount Tabor, and the Pyramids. He 
studiously sought the society of literary men, 
and devoted to them his attention. He invited 
distinguished men of the Institute to dine with 
him, and, avoiding political discussion, conversed 
only upon literary and scientific subjects. 

Moreau and Bemadotte were the two rival 
generals from whom Napoleon had the most to 
fear. Two days after his arrival in Paris, Napo- 
leon said to Bourrienne, “ I believe that I shall 
have Bemadotte and Moreau against me. But 
I do not fear Moreau ! he is devoid of energy. 
He prefers military to political power. We 
Shan gain him by the promise of a command. 
But Bemadotte has Moorish blood in his veins. 
He is bold and enterprising. He does not like 
me, and I am certain that he will oppose me. 
If he should become ambitious, he will venture 
anything. Besides, this fellow is not to be se- 
duced. He is disinterested and clever. But, 
after all, we have just arrived. We shall see.” 

Napoleon formed no conspiracy. He confided 
to no one his designs. And yet, in his own 
solitary mind, telyrng entirely upon his own 
capacious resourues, ne studied the state of 
affairs and matured his plans. Sibyes was the 
only one whose talents and influence Napoleon 
feared. The ahb^ also looked with apprehen- 
sion upon his formidable rival. They stood 
aloof and eyed each other. Meeting at a dinner 
party, each was too proud to make advances; 
yet caoh thought only of che other. Mutu^y 
exasperated, they sej/arated without having 
•ji^oken. 

“Did you not see that insolent little fellow?” 
laid SibyM} * li« wMiikl not even oondeioend to 
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notice a member of the government, who* It 
they had done right, would have caused him to 
be shot ” 

“ What,” said Napoleon, “ could have ladncedi 
them to put that priest in the Directory ? He is 
sold to Prussia, Unless you take care, he wffi 
deliver you u|j to that power.” 

Napoleon dmed with Moreau, who afterward% 
in hostility to Napoleon, pointed the guns of 
Russia against the columns of his countiymenL 
The dinner party was at Oohier’s, one of the 
Directors. The following interesting conversa- 
tion took place between the rival generals. 
When first introduced, they looked at each 
other a moment without speaking. Napoleon, 
oonscious of his own superiority, and solicitous 
to gain the powerful co-operation of Moreau, 
made the first advances, and, with great couis 
t^y, expressed the earnest derire he felt to make 
his acquaintance. 

“ You have returned victorious flpom Egypt,” 
replied Moreau, “ and I from Italy, after a great 
defeat It was the month which General Jouhert 
passed in Paris, after his marriage, that caused 
our disasters. This gave the Allies time to re- 
duce Mantua, and to bring up the force which 
besieged it to take part in the action. It is 
always the greater number whloh defeats the 

iS.” 

“ True,” replied Napoleon, “ it is always the 
greater number which heats the less.” 

“ And yet,” said Gohier, “ with small anniee 
‘ou have frequently defeated large ones.” 

“Even then,” rejoined Napoleon, “it was 
the inferior force which was defeated by the 
superior. When, with a small body of m«a, I 
was in the presence of a large one, coUecringmy 
little hand, I fell, like lightning, on one or the 
wings of the hostile army, and defeated it. Pro- 
fiting by the disorder which such an event never 
failed to occasion in their whole line, I repeated 
the attack, with similar success, in another 
quarter, still with my whole force. I thus beat 
it in detaU. The general victory which was the 
•esult was still an example of the truth of the 
ninciple that the greater force defeats the lesser.” 

Napoleon, by those fascinations of mind and 
manner which enabled him to win to him whom 
he would, soon gained * an ascendency over 
Moreau. And when, two days after, in token 
►f his regard, he sent him a beaurifnl poniard set 
with diamonds, worth ten thousand francs, the 
work was accomplished. Napoleon gave a small 
and very select dinner party. GoMer was in- 
vited. The conversation turned ou the turquoise 
used by the Orientals to clasp their turbans. 
Napoleon, rising from the table, took from a 
private (frawer two very heautiM brooches, 
nobly set with these jewela ^ One he gave to 
G ohier, the other to his tried friend Desaix. “ It 
is a littie toy,” said he, “ which we Republicans 
may give and receive without impropriety.” 
The Director, flattered by the delicacy of pe 
compliment, and yet not repelled by anything 
assuming the grossneas of a bribe, yielded hu 
heart's homage to Napoleon. 



m KifOLKON BOHAFAEm 


EepalilJMa BVafice wa* annfocnddd monar- 
cMes ia arms against her. Their hostility was 
10 inteterate, and, from the very nature of the 
case, so inevitable, that Napoleon thought that 
France should ever be prepared for an attack, 
and that the military spirit should be carefully 
%Btered. Kepublican America, most happily, 
has no foe to fear, and all her energies may be 
devoted to filling the land with peace and 
plenty. But a Republic in monarchical Europe 
must sjeep by the side of its guns. Do you 
really, ' said Napoleon to Gohier, in this intcor- 
view, “advocate a general peace? You are 
wrong. The Republic should never make hut 
partiS accommodations. It should always con- 
trive to have some war on hand to keep alive 
the military spirit.” We can, perhaps, find a 
little extenuation for this remark in its apparent 
necessity, and in the influences of the martial 
ardour in whidi Napoleon, from his very in- 
fancy, had been enveloped. Even now, it 
is to he feared that the time is far distant 
ere the nations of the earth can leam war no 
more. 

jUffebvre was commandant of the guard of the 
two legislative bodies. His co-operation was 
important Napoleon sent a special invitation 
for an interview. 

“ Lefbhvra,” smd he, “ will you, one of the 
pillars of the Republic, suffer it to perish in the 
hands of these tatcyenf Join me and assist to 
save if' Taking from his own side the beauti- 
ful Turkish scimitar which he wore, he passed 
the ribbon over Lefebvre’s neck, saying, “Ac- 
cept this sword, which I wore at the Battle of 
the Pyramids. I give it to you as a token of 
my esteem and confidence.” 

Yes,” replied Leffebvre, most highly gratified 
at this siraal mark of confidence and generosity, 
“let ui throw the lawyers into the river.” 

Napoleon soon had an interview with Berna- 
dette. “ He confessed,” said Napoleon to Bour- 
lienne, “ that he thought ns all lo&t. He spoke 
of external enemies, of mtenud enemies, and at 
that word he looked steadily in my face. I also 
gave him a glance. But patience ; the pear will 
soon he ripe.” 

^ In this view Napoleon inveighed against the 
violence and lawlessness of the Jacobin club. 
“Your own brothers,” Bemadotte replied, “ were 
the founders of that club, and yet you reproach 
me with favouring its principles. It is to the ia- 
Btructiona of some one, I kmw not toko, that we 
are to ascribe the citation which now prevails.” 

“ True, general/' Napoleon replied most vehe- 
mently, “ and I would rather live in tiie woods 
than in a socic'ty which presents no security against 
violence.” This conversation only strengthened 
the alienation Already existing between them. 

Bernadotfee, though a brave and efficient officer, 
was a jealous braggadocio. At the first inter- 
view between these two distinguished men, 
Rrhen Napoleon was in eommand of the army of 

'jr, they contemplated each other withmutuid 

“ t have seen a mm** said Bernadotte, ** of 


twenty-six or seven years of age, wh t assumes 
the airs of one of fifty , and he prosages anything 
but good to the Republic.” 

NapoleMX sum^iarily dismissed Bemadotte by 
saying, “He has a French head and a Roman 
heart.^* 

There were three pol deal parties now divid- 
ing France — the old Ro) alist party, in favonr of 
the restoration of the Bourbons; the radical 
Democrats, or Jacobins, with Bairas at their 
head, supported by the mob of Paris ; and tht 
moderate Republicans, led by Sieves. All these 
partieSj ttraggling together, and fearing each 
other, in the midst of the general anarchy which 
prevailed, immediately paid court to Napoleon, 
hoping to secure the support of his all powerfifi 
arm. Napoleon determined to co-operate with 
the modtirate Republicans. The restoration of 
the Bourbons was not only out of the question, 
but NatKileoa had no more power to secure that 
result than had Washington to bring the United 
States into peaceful submission to George HI. 

“Had I joined the Jacobins,” said Napoleon, 
“ I should have risked nothing. But after con- 
quering^ with them, it would have been necessarv 
almost immediately to conquer against them. A 
club cannot endure a permanent chiefs it wants 
one for every successive passion. Now. to make 
use of a party one day, in order to attack it the 
next, tinder whatever pretext it is done, is still 
an act of treachery. It was inixmsistent with 
my principles.” 

Sibyes, the head of the moderate Republicans, 
and Napoleon soon understood etch other, and 
each admitted the necessity of oo-operttion. ^ The 
government was in a state of chaos. “ Our sal- 
vation now demands,” said the wily diplomatist, 
“both a head and a sword.” Napoleon had 
both. In one fortnight from tlio time when he 
lauded at Frejus, “the pear was ripe." The 
plan was all matured for the great conflict 
Napoleon, in solitary grandeur, kept Ms own 
counsel He had secured the cordial co-opera- 
tion, the implicit compliance of all his sub- 
ordinates. Ufco the general upon the field of 
battle, be was simply to give his orders, and 
columns marched, and squadrons charged, and 
generals swept the field in unquestiouing obe- 
dience. Though he had determined to rile over 
and to destroy the existing government be 
wished to avail himself* so far as posaiMe, of the 
mysterious power of law, as a conqueror terns a 
captured battery upon the foe from whom it bad 
been wrested. Such a plot ^ simple, yet so 
bold and efficient was never formed before, and 
no one hut another Na|wleon w01 be able to 
execute such another again. 

All Paris was in a state of Inteaii excitement 
Something great was to be done. Napoleon wai 
to do it. But nobody knew when, or what or 
how. All Impatiently awaited orders. Tbema^ 
jority of the Senate, or Comwtil of Andteits, oon- 
tMirvative in iti tendenci«s*and having muto seen, 
during the R<dgn of Terror, the k>n» # Jaco- 
bin dSmiiation, were wady, most orbsequioasly, 
to rafty b^iealb the baimw of te widbte a 
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M Nspoleoa. They wm prepared, without The President of the Comiil wti hhnielf com* 
question, to pane any vote which ho should pro- missioned to boar the decree to Ntpoleom Hi 
p^ The House of RepresentatiTes, or Council elbowed his way through the brimant throna 
of FiTe Hundred, more democratic m its oonsti- crowding the door and the apartment of Napo- 
tntion, contained a large number of vulgar, igno- leon‘8 dwelling, and presented to him the ordi- 
rant, and paMionate demagogues, struggling to nance. Napoleon was ready to receive it He 
grasp the reins of power. Carnot, whose oo- stepped upon the balcony, gathered his vast 
operation Napoleon had entirely secured, was retinue of poweriul guests before hii , and, ta a 
President of the Senate. Lucien Bonaparte, the loud and firm voice, read to them toe decree, 
brother of Napoleon, was Speaker of the House. “Gentlemen,” said he, “ will yon help me save 
The two bodies met in the palace of the Tuileriea. the RepubHo One simultaneons bnrst of en- 
The Constitution conferred upon the Council of thusiasm rose fi*oin every Hp as, drawing their 
Ancients the right to decide upon the place of swords from their scabbards, they waved them 
meeting for both legislative assemblies. in the air, and shouted, We swear it, m 

All the officers of the garrison in Paris, and swear it!” 
all the distinguished military men in the metro- The victory was virtually won. Napoleon 
polis, had solicited the honour of a presentation was now at the head of the French nation, 
to Napoleon. Without any public announce- Nothing remained but to fini«b the conquest, 
ment, each one was privately informed that There was no retreat left open for his foes. 
Napoleon would see him on the morning of the There was hardly the possibility of a rally. 
9th of November. All the regiments in the oity And now Napoleon summoned all his energies 
had also solicited the honour of a review by the to make his triumph most illustrious. Messen- 
distingnished conqueror. They were also in- gers were immediately sent to read the decree to 
formed that Napoleon would review them early toe troops, already assembled in the utmost dis- 
on toe morning of the 9to of November. The play of martial pomp, to greet the idol of the 
Council of Ancients was called to convene at six army, and who were in a state of mind to wel- 
o’clock on toe morning of toe same day. The come him most exultingly as their chief. A 
Council of Five Hundred were also to convene at burst of enthusiastic acclamation ascended fixim 
eleven o’clock of the same morning. This, the their ranks which almost rent the skies, 
fmnons 18to of Bruraaire, was toe destined day Napoleon immediately mounted his horse, and, 
for toe commencement of toe great struggle, surrounded by a magnificent staff whom he had 
These appointments were ^ven in such a way thus ingeniously assembled at his house, and 
as to attract no public attention. The general- accompanied by a body of fifteen hundred cavalry 
in-chief was tons silently arranging his forces for whom he had taken the precaution to rendezxiuus 
the important conflict To none did he reveal near his dwelling, proceeded to toe palace of 
those combinations by whhjh he anticipated a toe Tuileriea. The gorgeous spactame burst 
bloodless victory. like a vision upon astonished Paris. It wa* 

The morning of the 9to of November arrived. Nanoleon’s first public appearance. Dressed as 

The sun rose with unwonted splendour over toe a plain citizen, he rode upon his magnificent 

domes of the thronged city. A more brilliant charger, the centre of all eyes. The gleaming 

day never dawned. Through all the streets of banners waving in toe breeze, and the splendid 

toe mammoth metropolis there was heard, in the trappings of silver and gold with which Ms 
earliest twilight of the day, the music of martial retinue was embellished, set off iu stronger relief 
bands, toe tramp of battalions, the clatter of iron the majestic simplicity of his own appearance, 
hoofs, and toe rambling of heavy artillery wheels With the pomp and the authority of aa 

over the pavements, as regiments of infantry, mthroned king, Napoleon entered the Council 
artillery, and cavalry, in the proudest array, >f the Ancients. The Ancients themselves were 
marched to the Boulevards to receive the honour dazzled by his sudden apparition, in such im- 
of a review from toe conqueror of Italy and of posing and unexpected splendour of power, 
Egypt. The whole city was in commotion, Ascending the bar, he adchessed toe assembly 
guided by the unseen energies of Napoleon in and took his oath of office, 
toe retirement of his closet. At eight o’clock, You,’’ said Napoleon, “ are toe wisdom of 
Napoleon’s house in toe Rue Chantereine was so , the nation. To you it belongs to concert mea- 
thronged with illustrioos military men, in most sures for the salvation of the Republic. I come, 
brilliant uniforms, that every room was filled, surrounded by my generals, to offer you support 
end even too srireet was crowded with the re- Faithfully will I fhliil the task you have in- 
splendent guests. At toat moment the Council trusted to me. Let us not look into the past 
of Ancients passed the decree, which Napoleon ' for precedents. Nothing to history resembiel toe 
had prepared, toat toe two legislative bodies eighteenth century. Nothing to toe elghteento 
should transfer their meettogs to St. Cloud, a century resembles toe present momeDk’' 
few miles firom Paris; and that Napoleon Bona- An md-de-oamp was immediately sent to toe 
pflrte should be put to command of all the mili- palace of toe Luxembourg to inform toe five 
fekiy forces to the dty, to secure toe public peace. Directors, there to session, of toe decree. Two 
The removal to St. Cloud was a merciful precau- of the Directora, Si&yes and Dnoos, were pledged 
tion against bloodshed i it secured toe legislatures to Napoleon, and immedlat^ resigned 
i toe liirooionf toterfereaoe of* Firito mob. offloes and hastened to the Tuilaries, 
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bftwilderM and irniigaant, s«nt ius secretary ■with | 
a remcsostrance. SapoleoE, already aastiming | 
the amthority of an emperor, and speaking as if 
France were his patrimony, replied to him with 
a torrent of invective. 

“Where,” he indignantly exclaimed, “is that 
heantifol France which I left you so brilliant ? 

I left you peace. I find war. I left you victo- 
rious. I find but defeats. I left yon the millions 
of Italy. I find taxation and beggary. Where 
are the himdred thousand men, my companions | 
in glory ? They are dead. This state of things j 
cannot continue. It wUl lead to despotism.'’ j 

Barras was terrified. He feared to have j 
Napoleon’s eagle eye to investigate his peoula- l 
tiious. He resigned. Two Directors only now ' 
were left, Gohier and Moulins. It took a majority 
of the five to constitute a quorum. The two 
were powariesa In despair of succes-nful re- 
sistance, and fearing vengeance, they hastened 
to the Tuileries to find Napoleon. They were 
introduced to him, surrounded by Si^yes, Ducos, 
and a brilliant staff. Napoleon reoeiv^ them 
oordially. 

“ I am glad to see you,” said he ; “I doubt 
not that you will both resign. Your patriotism 
will not allow you to oppose a revolution which 
is both inevitable and necessary.” 

“I do not yet despair," said Gohier vehe- 
mently, “ aided by my colleague, Moulins, of 
saving the Republic.” 

“With what will you save it?” exclaimed 
^Napoleon. “With the Constitution which is 
Mfombling to pieces ?” 

^ Just at that moment a messenger came in 
informed the Directors that Santerre, the 
•, who, during the Reign of Terror, had 
^ohtwned a bloody celebrity as leader of the 
Jacobins, was rousing the mob in the faubourgs 
to resistance. 

“General Moulms,” said Napoleon firmly, 

“ you are the Mend of Santerre. Tell him that 
It the very first movement he makes, I will 
cause him to he shot” 

Moulms, exasperated yet appalled, made an 
apologetical reply. 

“ The Republic is in danger,” said Napoleon. 
“We must save it U u my wiU. Sifeyes, 
Ducos, and Barras have resigned. You are two 
individuals insulated and powerless. I advise 
ott not to resist'’ They still refused. Napoleon 
ad no time to spend in parleying. He imme- 
diately sent them both hack into the Luxem- 
bourg, separated them, and placed them under 
arrest Fouch^** occupying the important post 
«if Minister of Police, though not in Napoleon’s 
oonfidence, yet anxious to display his homage to 
the rising luminary, oalied upon Napoleon, and 

« “Poucbfe," said Napoleon, “Is a miscreant of aD 
eolour% a priest, a terrorist ana one who took an active 
part In many bloody scenes of the Revolution. He Is a 
watt who cim worm aO your tecrcts out of you, with an 
•irof calmneif and unconcern. He la very rich; hut 
Ms riches have heen badly acquired, He never was my 
eonfidaut, Never did he approach me without hondinf 
to the froimd. But I never bad any esteem tot Mn. 

! ft^pJoyed him merely as an inatramcut’* 


fim 

infonued Mm that he had dosed the barrieni, 
and had thus prevented all ingr««w or egress. 

«» uru-* naenjQg tins folly?” said Napohioo. 
“ Let those orders be instantly coiintemninded. 
Do we not march with the opinion of the 
nation, and by its strength alone? Let no 
dtisen be interrupted. Let every publicity b® 
given to what is done.” 

The Council of Five Hundred, in great con- 
fusion and bewilderment, ass^ bled at el 
o’clock. Lucien immediately c..mmuninatud the 
decree transferring their session to St. »’Irnd. 
This cut off all debate. The decree was perf« ,'tly 
legal There wuld, therefore, be no legal pre- 
text for opposition. Napoleon, the idol tif the 
army, had the whole military pow^r obediwit to 
his nod ; therefore resistance of an\ kind was 
worse than folly. The deed wm adroitl} don®. 
At eleven o'clock the day’s work was liin.shed. 
There was no longer a Directory. Napoleon 
was the appointed of the troops, and the\ war© 
filling the streets with enthusittstio shouts of 
“Live Napoleon." 'The Ooimcii of Ancients 
weim entirely at his disposal ; and a party 
in the Council of Five Hundred were also wholly 
subservient to hii will Napoleon, proud, silent, 
reserved, folly oonioious of his own intellectuaf 
snpremacy, and regarding the generals, the 
statesmen, and the multitude around as t man 
contemplates children, ascended the grand stair** 
case of the Tuileries as if it wore his hereditary 
home. 

Nearly ah parties united to sustain his 
triumj^h. Napoleon was a soldier. The gum of 
Paris joyfnUy thundered fortii the victory of one 
who seemed the peculiar favourite of the god of 
wax. Napoleon was a scholar, stimulating in- 
tellect to its mightiest schievemonti. The 
scliolars of Faria gratefully united to weave a 
chaplet for the brow of their honoured associate 
and patron. Napoleon was, for those diiys of 
profligacy and unbridled lust, a model of purity 
of morals and of irreproachable integrity. The 
proffered bribe of millions oould not tempt, bim, 
Tlie dancing daughters of Herodias, with *11 
their blandishments, oouM not lure him from hii 
life of herculean toil and from his maj^ stie 
patriotism. The wine which glitters in the cup 
never vanquished him. At the shrine of no 
noe WM he found a worshipper. The purest *nd 
the best in France, disgunted with that gilded 
oorruption which had converted the palaces 
the Botirbous into hixemi of voluptuous sin, and 
kdll more deeply loathing that vulgar and 
revolting rice which had txansformid Parli into 
• house of infamy, enlisted all their sjropathiii 
ha behalf of the exemplary husbsnd and the 
MKsomiptible patriot Napoleon was one of the 
most firm and unflinching friends of law and 
order. France was weary of anixchy, and wsui 
trembling under the apprehension that the 
gutters m the guillotine were i^n to he dbtted 
with blood. And mothers and maidens p»yed 
for Ged'i bietsing upon Napoleon, who ajppearsNii 
to them u » meisenpr frcni heavnai mt thelf 
profcectiott. 
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thd aft«nooa and the night hii room 
at the Tttilerifift was thronged with the most 
hiustrions statesmen, generaJs, and acholaxs of 
Paris hastening to pledge to him their support 
Napoleon, perfectly unembarraased, and never at 
a loiw 10 any emergency, gave his orders for the 
ensuing day. Lannes was intrusted with a body 
of troops to guard the Tnileries. Murat, who, 
said Napoleon, “ was superb at Aboukir,** with a 
numerous cavalry and a corps of grenadiers, was 
stationed at St. Cloud, a thunderbolt in Napoleon’s 
right hand. Woe betide the mob into whose 
ranks that thunderbolt may be hurled. Moreau, 
with five hundred mea, was stationed to guard 
the Luxembourg, where the two refractory 
Directors were held under arrest. Semmer was 
posted in a commanding position with a strong 
reserve, prompt for any unexpected exigency. 
Even a body of troops were sent to accompany 
Barms to his country seat, ostensibly as an escort 
of honour, but, in reality, to guard against any 
change in that venal and versatile mind. 

The most energetic measures were immediately 
adopted to prevent any rallying-point for the 
disatfected. Bills were everywhere posted, ex- 
horting ths citizens to be quiet, and assuring 
them that iwwerful efforts were making to save 
the Republic. These minute precautions were 
characteristic of Napoleon. He believed in 
destiny; yet he left nothing for destiny to 
accomplish. He ever sought to make pro-j 
vision for all conceivable contingencies. These | 
measures were completely successfnJL Though 
Paris was in a delirium of excitement, there 
were no outbreaks of lawless violence. -Neither 
Monarchist, Republican, nor Jacobin knew what 
Napoleon intended to do. All were conscious 
that he would do something. It was known 
that the Jacobin party in the Council of Five 
Hundred, on the ensuing day, would make a 
desperate effort at resistance. Sibyes, perfectly 
acquainted with revolutionary movements, urged 
Napoleon to arrest some forty of the Jacobins 
most prominent in the Council. This would 
have secured an easy victory on the momow. 
Napoleon bowevar, rejected the advice, saying, 

" I j i-' 4 ged my word this morning to protect 
the nanuual representation. I will not this 
srvening violate my oath.’’ 

Had "the Assembly been convened in Paris, all , 
the mob of the faubourgs would have risen, like i 
an inundation, in their behalf, and torrents of] 
blood mast have been shed. The sagacious j 
transference of the meeting to St Cloud, several 
miles from Paris, saved those lives. The 
powerful military display checked any attempt 
at a march upon St Cloud. What could the 
mob do, with Murat, Lannes, and Serrurier, 
guided hj the energies of Napoleon, ready to 
hurl thdbr soEd columns upon them ? 

The delicacy of attenticm with which Napo* 
Icon treated Josephine was one of the most re- 
nmrkable traits in hii character. It is not 
strange that he should have won from her a love 
almost more than human. During the exciting 
•oenii of this day, when m one oonld m 


whether events were guiding him ta i m>wn Af 
to the goiUotine, Napoleon did not forget sens 
wife, who was awaiting the result with deep so- 
licitude in her chamber in the Rue Chantereine. 
Nearly every hour he despatched a messenger to 
Josephine, with a hastily- written line communi- 
cating to her the progress of events. Late at 
night he returned to his home, apparently as 
fresh and unexhausted as in the morning. He 
informed Josephine minutely of the scenes of the 
day, and then threw himself upon a sofa for an 
hour's repose. Early the next morning he was 
on horseback, accompanied by a regal retinue, 
directing his steps to St. Cloud. 

Three halls had been prepared in the palace; 
one for the Ancients, one for the Five Hundred, 
and one for Napoleon. He thus assumed the 
position which he knew it to he the almost 
nnanimons will of the nation that he should fiU, 
During the night the Jacobins had arranged a 
very formidable resistance. Napoleon was con- 
sidered to be m imminent peril. He would be 
denounced as a traitor. Sibyes and Dneos had 
each a post-chaise and six horses waiting at the 
gate of St. Cloud, prepared, in case of reverse, 
to escape for life. There were many ambitious 
generals ready to mount the crest of any refluent 
wave to sweep Napoleon to destruction. Bema- 
dotte was the most to be feared. Orders were 
given to cut down the first person who should 
attempt to harangue the troops. Napoleon, 
riding at the head of thw imposing military 
display, manifested no agitation. He knew, 
however, perfectly well the capricionsness of the 
popular voice, and that the multitude in the 
same hour would cry “Hosanna I” and “ Cmcifyl” 
The two Councils met The tumult in the Five 
Hundred was fearfuL Cries of “ Down with the 
dictator I” “Death to tyrant I” “Live the 
Constitution !” filled the haU and drowned the 
voice of deliberation. The friends of Napoleon 
were swept before the flood of passion. 

It was proposed that every member should 
immediately take anew the oath to support the 
Constitution. No one dared to peril his life by 
the refusal. Even Lnoien, the speaker, was 
compelled to descend from his chair to take the 
oath. The Ancients, overawed by the unex- 
pected violence of this opposition in the lower 
and more popular house, began to be alarmed 
and to recede. The opposition took a bold and 
aggressive stand, and proposed a decree of out- 
lawry against Napoleon, The Mends of Napo- 
leon, remembering past scenes of carnage, were 
! timid and yielding. Defeat seemed inevitaole. 

1 Victory was apparently turned into disoomfitime 
'and death. Hi this emergency Nawleon 
played the same coolness, energy, and tact witii 
which so often, on the field of battle, in tiie 
most disastrous hour, he had rolled back the 
tide of defeat in the resplendent waves of victory. 
His own mind was the coTps de rmrm which he 
now marched into the conflict to arrest the rout 
of his friends. 

Taking with him a few aides-de-camp and a 
I band of grenadiers, hi idvanoed to the doof 
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tlie liall On Ms way Ki met Bemadotte. “Yon I 
are marching to the guiJ^me,” said hia rival, i 
•temiy. 

We shall see,** Napoleon coolly replied 

Leaving the soldiers, with their glittering steel 
pad nodding plumes, at tht entrauee of the room, 
'Jae ascended the tribune- The hush of perfect 
^silence pervaded the agitated hail. 

( “Gentlemen,” said he, “you are on a vol- 
» cano. You deemed the Republic in danger. 
I You called me to your aid. I obeyed. And 
now I am assailed by a thousand calumnies. 
They talk of Csesar, of Cromwell, of military 
desi^tism, as if anything in antiquity rwmbled 
the present moment. Danger presses. Disaster 
thickens We have no longer a government 
The Directors have resigned. The Five Hun- 
dred are in a tumult Emissaries are instigating 
Paris to revolt. Agitators would gladly bring 
back tbe revolutionary tribunals. But fear not. 
Aided by mj companions in arms, I will protect 
you. I deaure nothing for myself but to save the 
kepublio; and I solemnly swear to protect that 
Ub^ md for which we have made such 
•acrinoes.’* 

“ And the ComtUiOkm /” some one cried out 

Napoleon had purposely omitted the CamtHu- 
tiiw in his oath, for he despised it, and was at 
that moment labouring for its overthrow. He 
paused for a moment, and then, with moreaang 
energy, exclaimed — 

“The Constitution! Yon have none. You 
riolated it when the executive infringed the 
tights of the legislature. You violated it when 
the legislature struck at tbe iiid.*pcudenoe of 
Sae executive. You violated it when, with sacri- 
fegious hand, both the legislature and the execu- 
tive struck at the sovereignty of the people by 
inuulling their elections. The Constitution! it 
ts a mockery j invoked by all, regarded by 
me.” 

Rallied by the presence of Napoleon, and by 
diese daring words, his friends recovered their 
sourage, and two-tMrds of the Assembly rose In 
ixprestiou of their oonHdence and support At 
Ml moment intelligenoe arrived thiA the Five 
Hundred were (wmpellmg Lncien to put to tiie 
rote Napoleon’s outlawry. Not an instant was 
*0 be lost There is a mysterious power m this 
*aw. The passage of that vote would probably 
iiave been fatal life and death were trembling 
n the balsAoe. 


“ You have got yourself Into lerloni troull ’* 
•aid he, with deep agitation. 

“Matters ware wome at Aroola," Napoleoi 
coolly replied. “Keep quiet AJl wffl 
changed in half an hour,” 

Followed by bis grenadiers, he immediateij 
entered the Hall of the Five Hundred. TlJ 
soldiem remained near the door. Napokor tra- 
versed alone half of the room to reach the bar 
ft was an hour in which nothing could save hia 
but the resources of his own mind. Furiom 
shouts rose from til parts of the house—** Whtl 
means this? Down with the tyrant! begone 
begone 1 “ 

“The winds,” says Napoleon, j 

escaping from the caverns of J£oin can giv< 
but a faint idea ot that tempest 

In the midst of tlie horrible oonfusion, he in 
vain endeavoured to sjieak. The members, in 
the wildest fray, crowded arwmd him. 'Thi 
gronwdiers, witnessing the pe of their chief, 
rushed to hii mcuo. A dauber was struck at 
his boi^m. A soiaier, with xua arm, parried the 
blow. With tihelx bayonets they drove back the 
members, and, cudrcliag Napoleon, bore him 
from the hall. Napoleon had hardly descended 
the outer stem ere some one informcri him that 
hit brother Lucien was surrounded by the in- 
furiated deputies, and that his life was in immi- 
nent jeopardy. 

“Colonel Dumoulia,” said he, “take a bat 
tallon of grenadiers and hasten to my brother’s 
deli “ 

The soldiers rushed into the room, drove back 
the crowd, who, with violent menaces, were sor- 
Kiunding Lncien, and saying, **lt is bv your 
briithrr’s oommtnds,” escorted Mm in safety out 
of the hall into the court-yard. 

Napoleon, now mounting his horse, Drith 
Lu^'ien by liii side, rods along in front of Ms 
troops, 

“The Council of Five Hundred,'* exclaimed 
Lucian, “ Is dissolvedL It is I that toll you so. 
Assasaius have taken posie^iilon of the hall of 
meeting. I summon you to march and dear it 
of them.'* 

“ Soldiers!’* sudd Napoleon, “ can I rely up(« 

yonr 

“ Long ite Bonaparte T wn the simalfcaneoas 
responHo. 

Murat took a battalion of grenadiers and 
marched to the entmace of the haB. Wlien 


“I would then have given two hundred 
millions,” said Hajpcleon, “ to have had Ncy by 
ny side.” Turning to the Ancients, he ex- 
daimed, “ If any orator, pmd by furMgnera, shall 
xdk of outlawing me, I will appeal for protection 
10 my brave companions in arms, whose plumes 
«re nodding at the door. Remember that I 
narch acoompanied by the god of tonne and 
ly the god of war.” 

He immediately left the Ancients, and, at- 
Wttded by Ms military hand, hastened to the 
Council M Five Hundred. On Ms way he met 
who wii pak and teemblkg, deemlni 
fk{Kd«<»ikai 


Murat headed a column, it wws well known that 
thaw would be no child’s pky. ** Charge 
bayonets! forward I” ha exMaimed with Imper- 
turbable coolness. The drwai beitii the charge. 
Steadily the bristling line of steM advaa<^ 
The terrified repr^mtatiw leaped over the 
benches, rushed through the paiiage ways, end 
rorang out of the windows, wrowiag upon the 
floor, m their prorij^tate light, mmm 
and hate, M two mlnutis the ban wi* tesarei. 
Aa ^ lepriiitttatifei wiro tying In dii*^ 
itoroes the gardwi, an oifewr proposed ihit wi 
mlMm A«d he wdiwrt to firo 
.» tV'Ns- 
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** It IS my wish lihat not a singlo drop of blood 

spilled,^* 

As Napoleon wished to avail himself, as fiur as 
possible, of the forms of law, he assembled the 
two legislative bodies in the evening. Those 
only attended who were friendly to Ms canse, 
Unanimonsly they decreed that Napoleon had 
deserved well of ms coimtry j they abolished the 
Directory. The executive power they vested in 
Napoleon, Sibyes, and Ducos, with the title of 
Consuls. Two committees of twenty-five mem- 
bers each, taken from the two Councils, were 
appointed to co-operate with the Consuls in form- 
ing a new Constitution. During the evening a 
rumour reached Paris that NapMeon had failed 
in Ms enterprise. 

The consternation was great. The mass of 
the people, of all ranks, dreading the renewal 
of revolntionary horrors, and worn out with past 
convulsions, passionately longed for repose. 
Their only hope was in Napoleon. At nine 
o'clock at night intelligence of the change of 
government was officially annonnced, by a pro- 
clamation wbich the victor had dictated with the 
rapidity and the glowing eloquence which had 
charactermed all of his mental acts. It was read 
by torchlight to assembled and deeply-agitated 
groups aU over the city. The welcome tidings 
were greeted with the liveliest demonstrations of 
applause. At three o'clock in the moxning Na- 
poleon threw Mmself into his carriage to return 
to Paris. Bonirienne accompanied hm. Napo- 
leon appeared so absorbed in thought that he 
uttered not one single word during the ride. 

At four o’clock he alighted from his carriage 
at the door of his dwelling in the Rue Chante- 
reine. Josephine, in the greatest anxiety, was 
watching at the window for his approach. Na- 
poleon had not been able to send her one single 
line during the turmoil and the peril of th^at 
eventful day. She sprang to meet him. Napo- 
leon fondly encircled her in bis arms, briefly re- 
capitulated the scenes of the day, and assured 
her that, since he had taken the oath of office, he 
had not allowed himself to speak to a single in- 
dividual, for he wished that the beloved voice of 
his Josephine might he the first to congratulate 
him upon his virtual accession to the empire of 
France. The heart of Josephine could appre- 
ciate a delicacy of love so refined and so touch- 
ing. Well might she say, “Napoleon is the 
most fascinating of men.” It was then after 
four o’clock in the morning. The dawn of the 
day was to conduct Napoleon to a new scene of 
herculean toil in organizing the Republic. 
Throwing himself upon a couch for a few mo- 
ments of repose, he exclaimed, gaily, “ Good- 
night, my Josephine I To-morrow we sleep p 
thepMace of the Luxembourg.’’ 

Napoleon was then not thirty jj-ears of age. 
And yet, under circumstances of iuconceivable 
difficulty, with unhesitating rehanoe upon his 
own mental resources, he assumed the enormous 
oare of creating and administering a ne,w govern- 
ment ffir thirty miHions of people. Never did 
he n^eve a victory which displayed more con- 


summate genius. On no occasion of Ms life dM 
Ms mgjestio intellectual power beam forth with 
more brilliance. It is not to be expected th|y| 
for ajges to come, the world will be united la 
opinion ^respecting this transaction. Some repre- 
sent it as an outrage against law and liberty. 
Others consider it a necessary act, which put ao 
end to corruption and anarchy. Tbat the 
course wMch Napoleon pursued was in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the French people, no one can doubt; 
It is questionable whether, even now, Fiance if 
prepared for self-government. 'There (m- be no 
question that then the Republic had totally 
failed. 

“For my part,” said Napoleon, “all my 
share of the plot was confined to assembling the 
crowd of my visitors at the same hour in the 
morning, and marching at their head to sMate 
upon power. It was from the threshold of my 
door, and without my friends having any pre- 
vious knowledge of my intentions, Siat I led 
them to tMs conquest. It was amid the brilliant 
escort wMch they formed, their lively joy and 
unanimous ardour, that I presented myself at 
the bar of the Ancients to thank them for the 
dictatorship with wMch they invested me. Meta- 
physicians have disputed, and will long disputf, 
whether we did not violate the laws, and wheth^ 
we were not criminal. But these axe mere ab- 
stractions, which should disappear before impe- 
rious necessity. One might as well blame 
sMlor for waste and destruction when he cuts 
away a mast to save Ms ship. The fact is, ha'd 
it not been for us, the country must have been 
lofi We saved it The authors of that mem^ 
rable state transaction ought to answer th^ 
accusers proudly, like the Roman, *We protest 
that we have saved our country. Come with us 
and render thanks to the gods.’ ” 

With the exception of the Jacobins, ^ parties 
were strongly in favour of this revolution. For 
ten years the people had been so accustomed to 
the violation of the laws, that they had ceased 
to condemn such acts, and judged of them only 
by their consequences. All over France the 
feeling was nearly universal infiivour of the new 
government. “ Napoleon rivalled Ceesax,” says 
Alison, “ in the clemency with wMch he us^ 
Ms victory. No proscriptions or massacres, few 
arrests or imprisonments, followed the triumph 
of order over revolution. On the oontraxy, nu- 
merous acts of mercy, as wise as they were 
magnanimous, illustrated the rise of the oonaulajf 
throne. The elevation of Napoleon was not oMy 
unstained by blood, but not even a single captive 
long lamented the car of the victor. A signal 
triumph of the principles of htunanity over those 
of cruelty, glorious alike to the actors and the 
age in wMch It occurred', and a memorable 
proof how much more durable are tibe victories 
obtained by moderation and wisdom, than thoM 
acMeved by violence and stained by bhodJ’ 
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CHAPTER XYl, 

*HB CONSULiJB THRONE. 

atUM* of the failure of Eepublicanitm in France-- 
Meeting of the three Coninls— ’^he Consuls and the 
gold— Napoleon visits the Temple— Reoalla the 
banished priests — The shipwrecked emigranti — 
Llhorty of conieience— Coiifititution presented by 
Napoleon— Removal to the Tuileries— Sciection of 
state offloera— Sympathy with the people— Eraptiucsa 
•f Bonaparte’s private parse— Thougiits on Washing, 
ton and the United States— Vast plans of improve- 
ment— War in La Vondce. 

had tried Repnblioimism, and th« 
eatperiment had failed. There was neither m- 
telligence nor Yirfcne among the people sufficient 
to enable them to govern tliemselves. During 
long ages of oppression they had sunk into an 
abyss, from whence they conld not rise, in a day, 
to the dimity of freemen. Not one in thirty of 
the poptuation of France conld either read or 
write. Religion and all its restraint* were scouted 
as fanaticism. Few had any idea of the sacred- 
mess of a tote, of the duty of the minority good- 
naturedly yielding to the majority. 

It is i^is sentiment which is the peMcal taV 
yation of free states. Not imfrequently in America, 
when hui.dreds of thousands of ballots have been 
oast, has a goyemor of state been chosen by the 
msyority of a rery few votes. And the minority, ^ 
in such (droumstanoes, have yielded just as cor- j 
dially as they would have done to a majori^ of; 
tens of thousands. After the most exciting pre- 
sidential elections, the announcement of the 
result is the harbinger of immediate peace and 
good-natured aoqinescence all over the land. 
The defeated voter politely congrutulates his 
opponent upon his success. The French seemed 
to have attained no conception of the sanctity of 
the decisions of the ballot-box. Goveniment was 
but a series of revolutions. Physical power 
alone was recognized. The strongest 
the helm, and, with the guillotine, confiscanoa, 
and exile, endeavoured hopelessly to cripple their 
Adversaries. 

Ten yeans of such anarchy had wearied the 
nation. It was in vain to protract the experi- 
ment. France longed for rep(^. Napoleon 
was the only one capable of giving her repose. 
The nation called upon biro, in the loudest tones 
which could be uttered, to assume the reins of 
govewiment, wad to restore tlie dominion of 
swunty and order. We can hardly call that 
man a usuipjer who does but assume the post 
Which tlie nation with unanimity intreats him to 
take. We may say tl»at lie was ambitious, that 
he loved pwer, that glory was his idol But if 
hit ambftion led him to exalt his country ; iflthe 
power he loved vm the power of elevating the 
multitude to intelligenoe, to self-respect, and to 
eomfort j if the glory he sought was the glory 
of being the most illustrious benefactor ewtu 
has ever known, let n» not catatogue his name 
•dih the sensualisti^ and the despots who have 
®itred throaiw of self-aggrandkement and self- ^ 
la^lulgenoi upou the dcgradalion of the pople. ’ 
We wwA oompiBfe HapdbMi with the lea^ ol 


this fn.'id»rs of d} owes, Kad with 

who, in the midst of popular commotions, ban 
ascended thrones. When we instituto such a 
coiiipariion, Napoleon stands without a rival, 
alwavs excepting, in moral worth, George 

The next mamiug after the overthrow o! the 
I Directory, the three consuls, Napokon, Sifeyes, 

I and Ducos, met in tlie palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. Sifeyes was a veteran diplomatist, whose 
grey hairs entitled him, m he suppobcd, to th# 
moral su}»rcinacy over Ms colleagues. He 
thought that Napoleon would be satisfied with 
the command of the armies, while he would be 
left to manage the aftairs of state. There was 
one arm-chair in the room. Napoleon very 
coolly a*»umed It Si£yes, much annoyed 
rather petulantly exclaiuicd — 

“Geutieuifin, who ahall take the chair?” 

“ Bouaparta surely,” said Ducosj “ he aireftdy 
has it. He is the only man who can save us.” 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Napoleon, 
promptly ; “ let ui proceed to business.” 

Sibyes was staggered. But resistauce to a will 
so imperious, and an arm so strong, was useless. 

Siiyei loved gold, Napoleon loved only 
glory. ** Do you see,” inquired SIdyes, pointing 
to a sort of cabinet in tUo room, “ that pret^ 
piece ef furuiture?*' Napoleon, whose poew 
sensibilities were easily aroused, looked at it 
with interest, fancying it to he some relic of the 
disenthroned monarchs of Franco. Sibyes oon- 
* tinned : “I will reveal to you a little secret. We 
^ Directors, reflecting that we might go out of 
office in poverty, which would be a very uube-, 
coining thizig, kid a^ido, from the treasury, a| 
sum to meet that exigency. There are nearly tJ 
million francs in that chest. As there are nd 
more Directors, the money belongs to us,’! 
Napoleon now began to understand mattetiu III 
was not difficult for one who had proudly reJ 
jectod million* to look with contempt upod 
tkiusands. 

“ Gentlemen ” said he, very coolly, “ shouldj 
this transac;tion come to my knowledge, I shill 
insist Htat th* whole sum be reiunaed to the 
public treasury. But should I not hear of it 
and I know nothing of it as yet— you, being 
two old Diroctora, can divide the mmm between 
you. But yon must make baste. Tto-m<Mnraw 
It may be too late.” They took the hint and 
divided the «p(rtl, Sifeyes taking the lion’s shartt 
Ducos complained to Napedean of the extoitiion 
of Mscolkague. 

“ Hettle the buslneis Wiween yourselves,” udd 
Naiwleon, and be quiet. Should the matte# 
come to J»y ears, yon will inevitiffily hm the 
whole.** 

This transaerion, of com*®, gave Ntpolemi a 
suprwmacy which neithi# wP his ootdd 

ever again queftion. The law which decreed 
the provisioRid «m«iliblp confwwd upon tli<« 
the power, in ooaneiloa with the two fa^tivt 
bodi^ twenty-five members eioii, of |»epss^ 
ing a new Ckmstteioa to be *abfflfcted to 1^ 
peopk. Tito g^nlii of Napbkott, W* 
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Ilk bouudle®6 mfonnfttion, and Ms instinotiTe They conid only aseapd imprisonment by tMda* 
insight mto the ^mp'^xities of *11 subjects, were an oath, which many considered hoitalt to theS 
so oonspicnous m this first interview, that Ms religions tows. Large numbers of them wm 
eolleagues were overwhelmed. That evening immured in dungeons. Others, in dismay and 
Sibyes went to sup with some stem Republicans, poverty, had fiad, and were wandering fhgitive* 
Ms mrimate friends. Motherlands. Napoleon redressed thrir wrongs, 

Gentlemen, said he, ‘ the Re^ubho is no and spread over them th« shield of bis poweiro 
more. It died to-day. I have tms day con- protection. The captives were libermted, and 
versed with a man who is not only a great gene- the exiles invited to retam. The principle was 
wd, but who is himself capable of everytoing, immediately established, that the rights of con- 
and who knows everything. He wants no science were to he respected. By ojxe act, 

‘ oounsellons, no assistance. Politics, laws, the twenty thousand griefcstricken exiles were le- 
art of govaming, are as familiar to him as the stored to France, proolaimiig through (dtr «yid 
manner of commandmg an armi^. He is young village the demenoy of the First Consul In 
and determined. The Bepnhlio is finished.*’ the rural districts of fVance, where the senri- 
“ But,'’ one replied, “ if he becomes a tyrant, ment of veneration for Christiania stOl lingered, 
we must eaU to our aid the dagger of Brutus.** the priests were received with the wanuMt wil- 
“Alas! my Mends,” Sibyes rdoined, “we come; and in the hut of the peasant, the name 
should then fall into the hands of the Bourbons, of Napoleon was breathed with prayers and 
which would he still worse.” tears of gratitude, 

Napoleon now devoted himself, with tireless Some French emigrants, furnished with aims 
energies, to the reorganiration of the govern- by England, were returning to France, to join 
ment, and to the general administration of the the Royalists in La Yend^ in extending the 
affairs of the empire. He worked day and ravages of civil war. The ship was wrecked on 
night. He ^p^sred insensible to exhaustion or the coast of Calais, and they were all made 
weariness. Every subject was apparently alike prisoners. A* they were tsken with anni m 
fipailiar^ to his mind ; banking, poBce regula- their hands, to fight against tiaeir country, 
tions, diplomacy, the army, toe navy, every- rigorous laws doomed toein, as traitors, to toe 
thing which could pertain to toe welfare of guillotine. Napoleon mtorposed to «ive toem. 
France, was grasped by Mi all-ooi&prehenjRve Mapanimously he asserted, “No matter what 
Mtelleot. their intentions were. They were driven on ota 

The Directory had tyrannioall^ seised, as shora by the tempest. Thej are sMpwreoked 
hoetages, any relatives ^ the emigrants upon men* As such, they are entitled to toe laws of 
whom they could lay their hands. 1?™, hospitality. Their persons must be hdd^ M- 
mothew, sisters, brothers, fethers, children, were viomhle.” Unharmed, they were all permitted 
imprisoned, and held responsible, with their to re-embark and leave Frano^ Among these 
lives, for the conduct of their emigrant relatives, emigrants were many men of illustrious name 
Napoleon immediately abolished this iniquitous These acts of generosity on the part of Ni^po- 
edict, and released toe prisoners. Couriers, leon did much to disarm their hostility, and 
without delay, were deapatohed all ov« France, mwiy of them became subsequently firm sup- 
to throw open the prison doors to these unfor- porters of his power. 

tonate captives. The revolutionai^ tribunals had dosed toe 

Napoleon even, went Mmself to the Temple, churohes and prohibited the observanee of the 
where many of these innocent victims were Sabbath. To efface, if possible, all traces of that 
imprisoned, that he might, with his own hand, sacred day, they had appointed every tenth day 
break toeir fetters. On Napoleon’s return from for cessation from labour and for festivity, A 
this visit to the prison, he exclaimed, “YThat heavy fine was inflicted upon any one who 
fools these Directors were I To what a state should close his shop on the Sabbath, or 
have they brought our public institutions i *rh6 test any reverence for the discarded imtitotion. 
prisoners ire in a shocking condition. I ques- Napoleon, who had already resolved to rdnttoto 
tioned them as well as the gaolers, for nothing is Christianity in paganized France, hut who found 
to be learned from the superiors. When in the it aeoessaxy to move with toe ntoost oantio^ 
prison, I oould not help thinking of toe unfor- ordered that no man should be molested for Ms 
tunati Louis XVL He was an excellent man, leligtons principles or practioes. 
but too amiable to deal with mankind. And oited hostility. Paris was filled whh unbiHefi 
Sir Sidney Smith-- 1 made them show me his Generals, statesmen, philosophers, scouted toe 
apartmento. If ho had not escaped I should idea of religion. They remonstrated. Napo- 
have taken Acre. There are too many painful Icon was firm. The mass of the common people 
asiociations connected with that prison. I shah were with h^, and he triumphed ovif aristo* 
have it pi^ed down one day or other. I ordered cratio infidelity. ^ 

tot gswileris books to be brought, and, finding the With singular tact, he selected toe moto skm 
list of the hostages, immediately liberated them. M and efficient men to fill aB toe mfimteiy 
I told them that an unjust law had placed them varied departmento of state. “ I want more 
under restraint, and thai it was my first duty to head,” said he, “ and less tongue.” Every OB* 
sestore them to Hberty.” was kept busy. Every one was under toe oon# 

Tito priisto had been men }»tont vi#anoe of Ms eagle eye. Heappeared 
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60 bftw m iBitincHw aoqaaintance with every 
Omach of legislation, and with the whole science 
of ^vemment. Three times a week the minister 
of nuance appeared Before him, and past cormp- 
fcien was dr^ged to light and abolished. 

The treasury was bankrupt. Napoleon im- 
mediately replenished it. The army was starving 
and almost in a state of mntiny. Napoleon 
addressed to them a few of his glowing words of 
enoouragcment and sympathy, and the emaciated 
ioldiers, in their rags, eniiitisiastically rallied 
again around tibeir oolonrs, and in a few days, 
kom all parts of France, baggage waggons were 
tmndling towards them* laden with clothing and 
provisions. The navy was dilapidated and 
blockaded. At the voice of Napoleon, in every 
port of France, the sound of the ship hammer 
was heard, and a large armament was prepared 
to convey sncoour to his comrades in Egypt. 
Such vigour mortal man never exhibited before. 
All France felt an immediate impulse. At &e 
same time in whidi Napoleon was ecoomplishing 
aH these duties, and innumerable jthers, any one 
»f which would have engrossed the whole 
energies of any common man, he was almost 
daily meeting his colleagues^ and the committees 
lo disouss the new Constitution. 

Sidyes was greatly alarmed at the generosity 
of some of Napoleon's acts. “The emigrants," 
said he, “ vdH return in crowds. The Roy^sts 
will again raise their hea^ and the Republicans 
will be massacred.” His imagination was so 
excited with apprehensions of conspiracies and 
assassinatons, that he onoe awoke Napoleon at 
three o'clock in the morning, to inform him of a 
fearful conspiracy which had just been discovered 
by ^e police. Napoleon quietly listened to the 
story, and then, raising his head from bis pOlow, 
inq&ed, “Have they corrupted our guard?” 
“ No,” Sidyes replied. “ Then go to bed,” said 
Napoleon, “ and let them alone. It will be time 
enough to be alarmed when our six hundred 
men are attacked.” Napoleon was so powerful 
that he could afford to be generous. His mag- 
nanimity was his most effectual safeguard. 

In less than six weeks the new Constatution 
was ready to be presented to the nation for their 
acceptance. In the original draft, drawn up by 
S% 08 , the supreme power was to be vested in 
a Grand Elector, to be chosen for life, to possess 
a revenue of Sve millions of francs, and to reside, 
m the utmwt possible magniBoence, in the 
nalaces of Versailiea. He was to be a mock 
king, with all the pomp and pageantry of royalty, 
but without its power. This was the office whi^ 
Sil^yes hoped would satisfy the ambition of Napo« 
leon. Napoleon exploded it as with a bomb- 
shell 

“Can you oonoeive,” he exolalmed, “that a 
man of the least tslent or honour would humble 
Idmeelf to accept an office, the duties of which 
wm merely to mtten like a pig on so many mil- 
Bems a year ?” 

The Grand lleolor was mmiHIi^ed. The 
fltHowi^ was the adopted. The 

power was tobi kiieeted In NifK^oi» 


as First Consul Two smbortdnataoonsuls, Cam 
bachres and Lebrun, were to be his counsellora 
with deliberative voices only. The Consuli prt>. 
posed laws to a body called the Tribunate, whe 
thoroughly discussed them, and either rejected, 
or, if mey approved, recommended the law to a 
third body, called the Le^slature. The Le 
laturo heard the report in silence, having 
deliberative voice. Three were appointed from 
the Tribunate to present the arguments in favour 
of the law, and three those against it. Without 
further debate, the Legislature, as judges, voted. 
The Senate also was a silent body. It received 
the law from the Legislature, and approved or 
oondemnod. Hero were the fonni of an ample 
supply of checks and balances. Every act pro- 
posed by Napoleon must be sanctioned by me 
Tribunate, the Legislature, and the Senate before 
it could become a law. 

“ The Constitution,” said Sibyes, “ is a pyra- 
mid, of which the people is the base.” Every 
male in Prance, 21 years of age, paying a tax, 
was a voter. They amounted to about 6,000,000. 
In their primary assemblies they chose 600,000 
delegates. These delegates, from their own 
number, chose 50,000. These latter, from them- 
selves, chose 6,000. These 6,000 were the 
Notables, or the eligible to office. From them, 
thus elected by the people, all the officsei were 
to be filled. The Constitution declared Napoleon 
to be First Consul for ten years, with an annual 
salary of 600,000f. CambaeJiros and Lebrun 

ire his associate Consuls, with a salary of 
300,000f. These three, with Sibves and Duoos, 
were to choose, from the Notables, the Senate, 
to consist of eighty members. Th^ were 
elected for life, and received a salary of 26,000fi 
The Senate chose three hundred members, from 
the Notables, to compose the Legislature, with a 
salary of 10,000f., and on# hundred members, to 
oomi^se the Tribunate, irith an annual salary cl 
16,000f. each. 

Such, in brief, was the Constitution under 
which Napoleon commenced his reign. Under a 
man of ordinary vigour this would have hmi a 
popular and a free government With Napo- 
leon it was, in effect, an unlimited monarony. 
The energy of hb mind was so tremendous, 
he acquired immediately the control of itil these 
hodies. The plans he proposed were either so 
plainly conducive to the pubHo welfaw, or he 
had such an extraordinary faculty of oonviooing 
tribunes, legislators, and senators that they were 
so, that these bodies alraoit invariably voted hi 
perfect accordance with hie will 

It was Napoleon’s unquestioned itim to tfflfaa 
diae France, Fmr the aooompMment m that 
purpoee, he was ready to make any oonodvable 
personal 8aerifi<M* In that acoominishment was 
to oontist all his glory* No money could bribe 
him. No enthMmnts of Mnsw Indul^oe 
could divert hb energies from that tingle aim. 
His capaoloui intellect seemed to grasp intaltivtiy 
everything which oould affect tiie weffiww m 
Wtmm* He gatibeirod atomffi him, fw 
the of hli pdam, tin mop a 
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htelleots of Etiiope, and yet tliey a!l took the 
attitude ®f children in las presence. With a 
body which ieemed incapable of fatigue, and a 
mind whose ener^es were never exhausted, he 
consecrated himself to the majestic enterprise by 
day and by night, and with an untiring energy 
which amazed and bewildered his contempo- 
raries, and which still excites the wonder of the 
world. No^ one thought of resisting his wilL 
Hia subordinates sought only to anticipate his 
wishes. Hence no machinery of government 
which human ingenuity could devise could 
seriously embarrass the free scope of his ener- 
j^es. His associates often expressed themselves 
M entirely overawed by the majesty of his 
intellect They came from hia presence giving 
utterance to the most profound admiration of the 
justice and the rapidity of his perceptions. “We 
are pressed,” said they, “into a very whirl- 
wind of urgency; but it is all for the good of 
France." 

The Constitution was now presented to the 
whole people for their acceptance or rejection. A 
more free and unbiassed expression of public 
opinion could not possibly have been obtained. 
The result is unparalleled in the annals of the 
ballot-box. There were 8,011,007 votes cast in 
favour of the Constitution, and hut 1,562 in the 
negative. By such unanimity, unprecedented in 
the history of the world, was Napoleon elected 
First Consul of France. Those who reject the 
dogma of the divine right of kings, who believe 
in the sacred authority of the voice of the 
people, will, in this act, surely recognise the 
legitimacy of Napoleon’s elevation. A better 
title to the supreme power no ruler upon earth 
could ever show. 

With us it cannot be a serious question 
who had the best title to the throne, Louis 
Capet, from the accident of birth, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from the unanimous vote of the 
people. Napoleon may have abused the power 
which was thus placed in his hands. Whether 
he did so or not, the impartial history of his 
career will record. But it is singularly disin- 
genuous to call this a usurpation. It was a 
nation’s voice. 

“I did not usurp the crown,” said Napoleon 
proudly and justly. “ It was lying in the mire. 
I picked it up. The people placed it on ray 
head." It is not strange that the French people 
should have decided as they did. Where is the 
man now, in either hemisphere, who would not 
have preferred the government of Napoleon to 
any other dominion Which was then possible in 
France? 

From the comparatively modest palace of the 
Luxembourg, Napoleon and Joscpiiine now re- 
moved, to take up tbeir residence in the more 
magnificent apartments of the Tuileries. Those 
saloons of royalty, which had been sacked and 
defiled by the mob of Paris, were thoroughly 
repaired. The red cap of Jacobinism had been 
daubed upon the wsdls of the apartments of 
state, and a triooloured cockade had be 
fainted upon the military hat of Louis 3QV 


“Wash those out," said Napoleon. ‘‘I will 
have no such abominations." 

The palace was fhrnished with mens than iti 
former splendour. Statues of illustrious men of 
all lands embellished the vacant niches These 
gorgeous saloons, where kings and queens for » 
many ages had revelled, were now adorned, with 
outvying splendour, for the residence of the 
people's chosen ruler. 

Louis was the king of the nobles, placeu by 
the nobles upon the tnrona. He consulted thsir 
interests alone. All the avenues of wealth and 
honour were solely open for them. The people 
were merely slaves, living in ignorance, poverty, 
obscurity, that the king and the nobles mignt 
dwell in voluptuousness. Napoleon was the 
ruler of the people* Ha was one of their own 
number. He was elevated to power by their 
choice. He spread out an unobstructed arena 
for the play of tbeir energies- He opened 
before them the highways to fame and fortune. 
The only aristocracy which he favoured was the 
aristocracy of intellect and industry. No privi- 
leged ^classes were tolerated. Every man was 
equal in the eye of the law. All appealed to the [ 
same tribunals, and received impartial justice- * 
The taxes were proportioned to property. The 
feudal claims of the landed proprietors were abo- 
lished ; and there was no situation in the state 
to which the humblest citizen might not aspire. 
They called Napoleon First Consul They 
cared not much what he was called, so long as 
he was the supreme ruler of their own choice. 
They were proud of having their ruler more 
exalted, more magnificent, more powerful, than 
the kings of the nobles. Hence the secret of 
their readiness to acquiesce in any plans which 
might minister to the grandeur of their own 
Napoleon. His glory was their glory. And 
never were they better pleased than when they 
saw him eclipse in splendour the proudest 
sovereigns upon the surrounding thrones. 

One evening Napoleon, with his grey snrtout 
buttoned up closely around him, went out with 
Bourrienne, incognito^ and saimtered along the 
Rue St. Honore, making small purchases in the 
shops, and conversing freely with the people 
about the First Consul and his acts. 

Well, citizen,” said Napoleon, in one of the 
shops, “ what do they say of Bonaparte?” 

The shopkeeper spoke of him in terms of the 
most enthusiastic admiration. 

“Nevertheless,” said Napoleon, “we must 
watch him. I hope that it will not be found 
that we have merely changed one tyrant for 
another— the Directory for Bon^arfce.” 

The shopkeeper ww so ind^ant at thit 
irreverent intimation, that he showered upon 
Napoleon such a volley of abuse as to compel 
him to escape precipitately into the street, greatly 
amused and delighted with the adventure. 

It was on the morning of the 19th of Februai^, 
1800, when all Paris was in commotion to wit- 
ness the gratifying spectacle of the people’a 
sovereign taking possession of the palace of th« 
andent Mugs. The brilliaQoe of NanoItMi'i 
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sjliftr&ctejf and renown Bad aJretdy thrown liis 
colleagE®8 into the sha5e. They were powerleai. 
Ko one thonght of them. Siiyei foresaw this 
Inevitable wealt, and, with very commendable 
lolf-respeot, refused to accept the office of Second 
ConstjL A few interviews with Napoleon had 
taught fetal tfeat no one could shsie power with 
a wU so lofty and oommanding. 

** SiSsyei,” says Napoleon, “ had fallen into 
a mistait respecting the nature of these consuls. 
He was fearM of mortification, and of having 
the First Consul to contend with at every step. 
This would have been the case bad all the con- 
suls been Muah We should then have all been 
enemies. But the Constitution having mado 
them subordinate, there was no room for tho 
ftruggles of obstinacy ” 

Indeed, there was no room for such a conflict. 
Utter powerlesanoss cannot contend with omni- 
potence. The subordmate consuls could only 

S Ve adtfwe vohm Napohon ashd He wa*} not 
kely to trouble them. 

The royal apartments in the Tuileries were 
prepared for the Firj.t Consul. The more modest 
imloons in the Pavilion of Flora were assigned to 
the two other consuls. Cambacta, however, 
was 80 fully conscious of the real position which 
fee occupied, that he declined entering the palace 
of the atags. lie said to his colleague ILobrun, 
“ It is an error that we should be ' 'in the 
Tuileriei. It suits neither you me. For 
my part, I will not go. General Bonaparte will 
loon want to lodge there by himbelf. Then wt 
ihall be suffered to retire. It is better not to go 
at all’' 

Napoleon was never dhposod to forget tbe 
friends- of his early ycar^, or the trials which he 
bad then encountered. He had, when a young 
Ian, passed months In Paris without a home, 
lith an empty purse, and almost withimt a 
friend. He was then in the habit of frequenting 
a small reading-room in the Palais Royal, where, 
for a few sous, he could, in the chilly dajs of 
winter, read the daily Joumals and eqjoy tho 
warmth of a fire. The wife of tlie master of tho 
shop became interested in the tlionghtful and 
studious young man, and occasionally invited 
him to take a howl of soup with her. As 
a recompense for this kinducss and hospitality, 
Napoleon, as soon as he became First Consm, 
gratefolly sought out his humble friends, and 
conferred upon them a lucrative government 
office. He was afterwards urged, as a matter of 
state policy, to shut up these reading-rooms. To 
this he replied— 

“ No 1 1 will never do that. I knew too well 
the comfort of having such a place to go to, ever 
to deprive others of the same resource/’ 

The morning^ of Napoleon's removal to tho 
’uilcriw he slept later than usual. When 
Bourrieane entered his chamber at seven o’clock, 
Napoleon was soundly asleep. On awaking, he 
said, **WeU, Boumenne, we shall at length 
sleep ftt the Tuileries, You ax© veiy fortunate | 
m tmt obliged to make a show of yourself. 
Wm mj go fa yow own way, Bat is fbr me, 


I must go fa a procession. This I dislike. But 
we must have a display. It ratifies tho peojde 
The Directory was too sim]^©; it therefore en 
joyed no consideration. With the army, si;^. 
plicity is in its place. But in a great city, it a 
palace, it is necessary that the chief of a state 
should draw attention upon himself by all pos- 
sible means. But we must move with esurion. 
Josephine wrill see the review firom the apart- 
ments of Consul Lebrun.” 

Napoleon entered a magnificent carriage, 
seated bet’fteen his two colleagues, who ap- 
peared but as his attendants or body-guarm 
The carriage was drawn by six beautiful whit# 
horses— a present to Nanoleon from the Emperor 
of Austria, immediately after the treaty of 
Campo Formio. A gorgeous trm of officers, 
accompanied by six thousand picked troops, in 
the richest splendour of military display, com- 
posed the cortipe. Twenty theusand soldiers, 
with all tho concomitants of martial pomp, fa 
double files, iinod the streets through which the 
y. ._„ion was to pws. A throng which ootdd 
not be numbered, from the city and from t^ 
country, filled the garden, the streets, the 
avenues, the balconies, tho house-tops, and ebbed 
and flowed fa surging billows far back into the 
Champs Elysles. They had collected to exult fa 
fatroducing the idol of the army and of the 
nation— the people’s king— Into the palace from 
which they had expelled the ancient monarahi 
of France* 

The moment the state carriage appeared, th« 
iieavcns teemed rent with the unanimous shout, 
**Lwig live the First Consul!” As soon ai 
Niipoloon arrived at tht foot of the great etafai 
a rending to tho palace, h# left the other oonsuls, 
and, mounting hii horso, passed fa review ti# 
maguificont array of troops drawn up before Mm. 
Murat was on his right, t^annoi on nis left. He 
was surrounded by a brilliaat staff of wir-wom 
veterans, whose scarrod and sunburnt visages 
told of many a tolliom# and bloody oamuti 
There were throe brigades, which appeared with 
the banners which had passed tlirougli tbetewifie 
coufiicta of Lodi, Ei voli, and Artwla. They were 
bhick with powder, and tom into ibredi by shot 
Nupoleon instantly uncovered his bead, and, 
with profound reverence, saluted these monn* 
meuts of military valour. A univemal burst of 
enthiidasm greeted tho well-timed and graceful 
act. Kapoleon then returned to the Tuiloriv^ 
led to tho audlonco-chaisber, and took his 
station fa the centre of tho soom. All eyes 
were fixed upon him. The tiro assoclat© con- 
suls were entirely forgotten, or, rathor, they 

ero reduced to tot riuk of pages Ibllowfag m 
his trdiu and gracing his triumph, j 

The suite of rooms appropriated to Josephfai 
consisted of two magnifioeat saloons, with pri- 
vate apartments evenfag a 

vast assemblage of brilliant guests were gatfem^ 
fa thoie regal balk When Jos^hfae entorel 
the gorgeously-iHunrined apirtments, mmmg 
upon the am Talleyiiad, and dressed iw 
that idmiribie iasto which she «vif 
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of adjBinition rosa from tho wholo 
wsemWy. The festi-ritias of the eveaitig were 
protract^ tmtil nearly the dawn of lihe ensuing 
morning. When the guests had all retired, 
Napoleon, with his hands folded behind bim^ 
paced to and fro through the spacious halli, 
apparently absorbed in profound and meliincholy 
thonght ; and then, as if half-soliloqnizing, said 
to his secretary Bourrienne, 

“ Here we are in the Tuileries. We mnst 
take ^ood care to remm here. Who has not 
inhabited this palace ? It has been the abode of 
rohbers-H)f members of the Convention. There 
is yonr brother’s house, where, eight years 
ago, we saw the good Innis X^, besieged in 
the Tnileriea and carried off into captivity. But 
yon need not fear a repetition of that scene. 
Let them attempt it with me if they dare.” 

^ The next morning Napoleon said to Bour- 
rienne, “ See what it is to have the mind set 
upon i thing. It is not two years since we re- 
solved to take possession of the Tuileries. Do 
yon think that we have managed affairs badly 
since that time ? In fact, I am well satisfied 
Yesterday’s affairs went off well. Do yon 
imagine that all those people who came to 
pajy their court to me were sincere ? Blost cer- 
tainly they were not. But the joy of thepeepfe 
was real ’fhe people know what is right. 
Besides, consult the great thermometer of public 
opinion— the public funds. On the 17th Brumaire 
they were at 11— the 20th, 16— to-day, 21. In 
this state of things, I can allow the Jacobins to 
chatter. But they must not talk too loud.” 

With consummate tact, Napoleon selected the 
ablest men of the empire to occupy the most 
important departments in the state. Talleyrand, 
the wily diplomatist, having received his appoint- 
ment, said to Napoleon, “ You have confided to 
me the administration of foreign affairs, 1 will ! 
justify yonr confidence, But I deem it my duty 
at once to declare that I will consult with you 
alone. That France majr bo well governed, 
there mnst be unity of action. The First Con- 
sul must retain the direction of everything— the 
home, foreign, and police departments, and those 
of war and the marine. The Second Consul is 
an able lawyer. I would advise that he have 
the direction of legal affairs. Let the Third 
Consul govern the finances. This will occupy 
and amuse them. Thus you, having at your 
disposal the vital powers of government, will be 
enabled to attain the noble object of your aims, 
the regeneration of France.” 

Napoleon listened in silence. Having taken 
leave of his minister, he said to Ms secret^, 
“ Tsdleyrand has detected my views. Ha is a 
man of excellent sense. He advises just what I 
intend to do. They walk with speed who walk 
•lone.” 

Some one had objected to the appointment of 
T^eyrand, saying, “ He is a weathercock.” 

“Be it so,” said Napoleon; “he is the ablest 
Minist^ for Foreign Affmrs in our choice. It 
be my care that he exerts Ms abilities*’ 

“ Camot,’' olaected another, “ is a RepubEoan,* 


“Republican or not,” Napoleon replied, “h* 
Is the last Frenchman who wiB wish to Bet 
France dismembered. Let us avail ourselves of 
his^ unrivalled^ talents in the War Department 
while he is wflling to place them at oxir command.” 

“Fouch<S,” objected on^ “ia a compound 9 i 
falsehood and duplicity,'* 

“Fonchd alone,” Napoleon rejoined, “ is able 
t© conduct the Ministry of the Police. He alone 
has a knowledge of all the factions and intrigues 
which have been spreading misery through 
France. We cannot create men. We must taxe 
such as we find. It is easier to modify, by oiru 
cnmstances, the feelings and conduct of an able 
servant than to supply his place.*' 

Bi Abriel, a peer of France, yas recommended 
as Minister of Justice. 

“I do not know you, Citizen Abriel,” said 
Napoleon, as he presented Mm hii diploma of 
office, “but I am informed that you are the 
most upright man in the magistracy, it is on 
that account that 1 have named yon Minister oi 
Justice.” 

One of Napoleon’s first acts was to abolish the 
annual festi^ oelebratiug the bloody death of 
Louis XVI. He declared it to be a barbarous 
ceremony, and unworthy of a humane people. 

“ Loms was a tyrant,” said Sibyes. 

“Nay, nay," Napoleon promptly replied, 
“Louis was no tyrant. Had he been a tyrant, 

I should this day have been a captain of engi- 
neers, and you, Blonsieur I’Abb^ would have 
been saying mass.” 

The Directory had resorted to the iniquitous 
procedure of forced loans to repleiush the bank- 
rupt ttoasury. Napoleon immediately rejected 
fhe tyrannical system. He assembled seventy 
of the most wealthy capitalists of Paris in hia 
closet at the Tuileries. Frankly he laid before 
them the principles of the new government, and 
the claims it had on the confidence of the pnblio. 
The appeal was irresistible. The merchants and 
bankers, oveijoyed at the prospect of just and 
stable laws, by acclamation voted an immediate 
loan of two million dollars. Though this made 
provision but for a few days, it was very timely 
aid. He then established an equitable tax upon 
property, sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the state. The people paid the tax without a 
murmur. 

Napoleon entertained profound aversion for 
the men who had been engaged in the sangui- 
nary scenes of the Revolution, partioularly for 
the regicides. He always spoke with horror of 
those men of blood, whom he callad the assasane 
of Louis. He deplored the necesrity oi employ- 
ing any of them, Camhaolrea was a member of 
tho Convention which had condemned the king 
to the guillorine. Though he voted against the 
sentence of death, he had advocated his arrest. 

“Remember,” said Napoleon to CambaoSres, 
at the same time playfully pinching Ms ear, 
“that I had nothing to do with that attooioui 
business. But your case, my dear Cambaobres, 
is dear. If the Bourbems ever return, yon most 
he hanged” Cwbacbres did not enjoy snob 
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pleasantry. His j^mile was gliastfy. TTptm tlie 
reorganiaation of the Supreme Court of France, 
Napoleon said to Bourrienne, “ I do not take 
any decided steps against tlie regicides, but I 
will i|lioW what I tliink of them. Target, the 
president of this court, refused to defend Louis 
XVL I will replace Mm by Troncbet, who so 
nobly discharged that perilous duty. They may 
say what they choose. My mind is made up.” 

The enthusiasm of the army was immediately 
revived by the attention which the First Consul 
paid to its interests. lie presented beautifiJ 
sabres to those soldiers who had highly distin- 
guished themselves. One hundred were thus 
conferred. A sergeant of grenadiers had ob- 
tained permission to write to the First Consul, 
expressing his thanks. Napoleon, with his own 
hand, replied, “ I have received your letter, my 
brave comrade. You had no occasion to remind 
me of yonr gallant behaviour. You are the 
most courageous grenadier in the army since 
the death of the brave Bonezeti. You have re- 
ceived one of the hundred sabres which I have 
distributed, and all agree that none deserve it 
better. I wish much to see you again. The 
Minister of War sends yon an order to come to 
Paris.” This letter was widely circulated in tlje 
army, and roused the enthusiasm of the soldiers 
to the highest pitch. The First Consul, the 
most illustrious general of France, the great Na- 
poleon, calls a sergeant of grenadiers “ my brave 
comrade 1” This sympathy for the people was 
ever a prominent trait in Napoleon’s character. 

The following anecdote will illastrate his views 
upon this subject, or, rather, a part of his views, 
men have varying moods of mind, which 
to he antagonistic to each other. Napoleon 
conversing with O’Meara respecting the 
English naval service. 

“During the winter,** said O’Meara, “the 
seamen are better off at sea than the officers.” 

•• Why so?” inquired Napoleon. 

“Because,” was the reply, “they have the 
advantage of the galley-fire, where they can 
warm and dry themselves.” 

“And why cannot the officers do the same?’ 

“ It would not ha exactly decorous,” O'iiloara 
replied, “ for the officers to mix in that familiar 
way with the men.” 

“ Ah, this aristocratic pride i” exclaimed Napo- 
leon. “ Why, in my campaigns, I used to go to 
the lines in the bivouacs, sit down with the 
humblest soldier, and converse freely with him. 
You are the most aristocratic nation in the 
world. I always prided myself on being a man 
of the people. I sprang from the populace my- 
self, Whenever a man had merit, I elevated 
Mm, without asking how many de^es of no- 
bility he had. To the aristocracy you pay every 
kind of attention. Nothing can be too good for 
them. The people you treat precisely as if tliey 
were nimm. Cm anything be more horrible 
than yotr pressing of seamen ? You send boats 
an mm i» mmn upon every male that can be 
fimnd, who, if &ev have the xniafoitune to belong 
la the p<^palaee^ff they oaimot prove themsel 


genihrrm- -are burned on boara your ships. And 
yet you have the impudence to cry out against 
the conscription in France. It w^mnda your 
pride, because it fell upon aU ranh. You are 
shocked that a gcntlemnn's son should he obliged 
to defend his country just as if he were one of 
the common people— that he should be com- 
pelled to expose his body like a vile plebeian. 
Yet God made all men alike. One day the 
pyople will avenge themselves. That conscrip- 
tion, which 80 oii'ended yonr aristocratic pride, 
WM conducted scnipulmwly according to the 
principles of equal rights. Every native of a 
country is bound to dtdond it. The conscription 
Hid not, like jour pri'‘sft-giing, crush a particulai 
class because they were poor. It was the moat 
just, because the most equal, mode of raising 
troops. It rendered the French army the best 
composed in the world.” 

When a prisoner on board the Nortlmmherland, 

^ his pas,Mige to St. Helena, ail the common 
sailors, thougli English, became moat enthusias- 
tically attached to Napoleon. Some one alluM 
to this fact. 

“ Yes,” said Napoleon, “ I believe they were 
my friends. I used to go among them , speak 
to them kindly, and ask forailiar questions. My 
freedom in this respect quite astonished them, aa 
it was so different from tliat wliich they had 
been accustomed to receive from their own 
officers. You English are great aristocrats. 
You keep a wide distance between yourselves 
and the people.” 

It was observed in reply, “Ori hoard a man-of- 
war it is nectjssary to keep the seamen at a great 
distance, in order to maintain a proper respect 
for the officers.” 

“ I do not think,” Napoleon rejoined, “that it 
is necessary to keep op so much reserve as you 
practise. When the officers do not eat or dnttk, 
or take too many freedoms with the seamen, 1 
see no necessity for any greater distinctions. 
Nature formed all men equal. It was always 
my custom to go freely among the soldiers and 
the common people, to converse with them, ask 
them little histories, and speak kindly to thorn. 
This I found to be of the j^eatest benellt to me. 
On the contrary, the generals and officers 1 kept 
at a great distanoeu* 

Notwithstanding these protestatos of freedom 
from aristocratic pride, which were unquestion- 
ably sincere, and in their intended application 
strictly true, it is also evident that Na|>ofeon wo* 
by no moans insensible to the mysterious fonoi- 
nation of illustrious rank. It is a sentiment 
implanted in the Immaa heart, which never has 
been and never can be eradicated. Just at this 
time Murat sought Napuleoa’s ulster Carobni, 
for his bride. 

“Murat I Murat r said Napoleon, thought- 
fully and hesitatingly. M§ ii tke am ^ m 
immper, H ths owoled rmk lo whvM / ham 
/ mtmi mm mg hhod wkh Ms.” For aj 
moment he seemed lost In thought, wid Iheit, 
oon^ued, “ B^dsi, tbmi Is no I stuffi 
setby-anM-” 



A friend of the young cavalry officer urged 
the strong attachment of the two for each other. 
He also pleaded Mnrat’s devotion to Napoleon, 
Ms brilliant conrage, and the signal service he 
had rendered at Abonkir. 

“Yes,” Napoleon replied, with animation, 
“Murat was superb at Abonkir. Well, for my 
part, all things considered, I am satisfied. 
Murat suits my sister. And then, they cannot 
say that I am aristocratic — that I seek grand 
alliances. Had I given my sister to a noble, all 
you Jacobins would have cried out for a counter- 
revolution. Since that matter is settled, we 
must hasten the business. We have no time to 
lose. If I go to Italy, I wish to take Murat 
with me We must strike a decisive blow there. 
€!ome to-morrow.” 

Notwithstanding Napoleon’s vast power, and 
the millions which had been at his disposal, his 
private purse was still so empty, that he could 
present his sister Caroline with hut thirty thou- 
sand francs as her marriage portion. FeeHng the 
necessity of making some present in accordance 
with his exalted rank, he took a magnificent 
bridal necklace belonging to Josephine as the 
bridal gift. Josephine most gracefully submitted 
to this spoliation of her jewellery. 

In the midst of these events, the news arrived 
in France of the death of Washington. Napo- 
leon immediately issued the following order of 
the day to the army: — “Washington is dead! 
That great man fought against tyranny. He 
established the liberty of his country. His 
memory wiU be ever dear to the freemen of both 
hemispheres, and especially to the French 
foldiers, who, like him and the American troops, 
have fought for liberty and equality. As a mark 
of respect, the First Consul orders that, for ten 
days, black crape be suspended from all the 
standards and banners of the Republic.” 

In reference to the course he pursued at this 
time, Napoleon subsequently remarked, “Only 
those who wish to deceive the people, and rule 
them for their own personal advantage, would 
desire to keep them in ignorance.^ The more 
they are enlightened, the more will they feel 
convinced of the utility of laws, and the neces- 
sity of defending them *, and the more steady, 
happy, and prosperous will society become. If 
knowledge should ever he dangerous to the 
multitude, it can only be when the government, 
in opposition to the interests of the people, 
drives them into an unnatural situation, or dooms 
tiie lower cla-sses to perish for want. In such a 
case, knowledge will inspire them with the 
spirit to defend themselves. My code alone, 
from its simplicity, has been more beneficial to 
France than the whole mass of laws which pre- 
ceded it. My schools and my system of mutual 
instruction are to elevate generations yet unborn. 
Thus, during my reign, crimes were constantly 
diminishing. On the contrary, with our neigh- 
bours in England they have been increasing to 
a Mghtftil degree. This alone is sufficient to 
enabte any one to form a decisive judgment of 
tile ceipeotrvt goxpnuaegita. 
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“Look at the United States,” he continued 
“where, without any apparent force or effort, 
everything goes on prosperously Every one is 
happy and contented. And thisi s because th 
public wishes and interests are, in fact, the 
Paling power. Place the same government at 
variance with the will and interests of its inhabi- 
tants, and you would soon see what disturbance, 
trouble, and confusion— above aU, what increase 
of crime, would ensue. When I acquired the 
supreme direction of affairs, it was wished that 
I might become a Washington. Words cost 
nothing; and no doubt those who were so ready 
to express the wish, did so without any knowledge 
of times, places, persons, or things. Had I been 
in America, I would willingly have been a 
Washington. I should have had little merit in 
so being. I do not see how I could reasonably 
have acted otherwise. But had Washington 
been in France, exposed to discord within 
and invasion from without, he could by no pos- 
sibility have been what he was in America. 
Indeed, it would have been folly to have 
attempted it. It would only have prolonged the 
existence of evil. For my part, I could only 
have been a oroimed Washm^ion. It was only 
in a congress of kings, and in the midst of kings, 
yielding or subdued, that I could take my place. 
Then, and then only, could I successfully display 
Washington's moderation, disinterestedness, and 
wisdom.” 

I think,” said La Fayette, at the time of the 
revolution which placed Louis Philippe upon the 
throne of France, “ that the Constitution of the 
United States is the best which has ever existed. 
But France is not prepared for such a govem- 
ment. We need a throne surrounded by mo- 
narchical institutions.” 

Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to reorganize in the Tuileries the splendours of a 
court. The French people were like children 
who needed to be amused, and Napoleon took 
good care to provide amusement for them. His 
antechambers were filled with ohamherlains, 
pages, and esquires. Servants in brilliant 
liveries loitered in the halls and on the staircases. 
Magnificent entertainments were provided, at 
which Josephine presided with surpassing grace 
and elegance. Balls, operas, and theatres began 
to be crowded with splendour and fashion, and 
the gay Parisians were delighted. Napoleon, 
personally, took no interest whatever in these 
things. All his energies were engrossed in the 
accomplishment of magnificent enterprises for 
the elevation of France. 

While they are discussing these changes,” 
said he, “ they will cease to talk nonsense about 
ray politics, and that is what I want Let them 
amuse '^emselves. Let them dance. But let 
them not thrust their heads into the councils ol 
government. Commerce will revive under the 
increasing expenditure of the capital. I am not 
afraid of the Jacobins. I never was so much 
applauded as at the last parada. It is ridiculoui 
to say that nothing is right hut what is n«iw. 
We have had enough tooh noveltiei. I 
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jilted m tm fatal and persefering mbamlty had been wrapped h emiiiifi, and who had 
with which the resources of England have bctn rolled ia chariots of splendour, were glad to 
lawhed to accomplish the rain of Fraaee. warm their ihivering h'-nbs by the fire of the 
*‘Butif the wishes of his Brltannio Maiestv peesant, and to satiai® their hiinsyar witlt K5. 


are in unison with those of the French Repuhlie, Wa 
for the re-establifihmont of peace, why, instead 
of attempting apologies for the war, should not 
attention be directed to the means of terminating 
E? It cannot be doubted that his britannn* 
Majesty must recognise the right of nations to 
cihoose their form of government, since it is from 
this right tliat he holds his crown. But the Fir^t 
Consul cannot comprehend how, after admitting 
^is ftmdamentul principle, upon which rests the 
ixistence of political societies, his mt^csty could 
annex msinuations which tend to an interfereueo 
with th® interaai affairs of the Kepuldic. Such 
interference is no less injurious to the French 
narion and its government than it w’ould be to 
England and his majesty if an invitation were 
held out, ia form of a rettim to that republican 
form of govorament which England adopted 
about the middle of the last century, or an ex- 
hortation to recall to the throne that family 
whom their birth had placed there, and whom a 
revolution had compelled to dose, end from if' 

There was no possibility of parrying these 
home-thrusts. Lord Grenville consequontly en- 
rirely lost his temper. Replying in a note even 
more angry and bitter than the first, be declared 
that England was fighting for the security of all 
governments against French Jacobinism, and 
(hat hostilities would be immediately urged on 
•new without any relaxation. Napoleon “ s 
not at all disappointed or disheartened a' the 
result of this correspondenoe. Ho earnestly de- 
sired peace, but he was not afraid of war. (lou- 
scious of the principle, “ thrice is he anued who 
hath his quarrel just,*' he was happy in the con- 
viction that the sympathies of Impartial men in 
all nations would be with him- He knew that 
the arrogant tone assumed by the English go 
vernmant would unite France as one man in de- 
tormined and undybg resistance. *‘The answer," 
sdd hi, fiibd mo with satinfaction. It could 
not have been more favourable. England wants 
war. She shall have it. Yes, yes I war to tiu- 

The throne of the King of England, the opu- 
lence of her bishops, and the enormous 
of her nobte , were perhaps dependent u|wm the 
issue of this conflict The demolition of all ex- 
clusive privileg68, iud the astahlifthinciit of per- 
fect equality of rights among all classes of nmn 
in Frano®, must nave shaken the throne, the 
tristooracy, and the hierarchy of England with 
Mrthquak© pwer. Tim government of England 
w« mainly In the hands of the king, the bishops, 
and the lords. Their id! wu at stake. In a 

be too leverely censured. For 
toe prinowof France had been wauderlug, houie- 
hmhrnm, Europe. The nobles of France, 
imi wito thefr estate oon- 

Kskfewho 


fk brctul. To king, and bishop, and noble in 
....^thnid ihh was a fearful wartiing. It seemed 
tt* Im* necessary for thoir sa! /ation to prevent all 
frii'udly int(‘Tnmm between England and France, 
ro hold up the priuciphts of the French Revohi- 
tj-Jii to evtcrntiou, and, above all, to excite, if 
p‘ -ihlcj tho dctostatioji of the people of Eng. 
luiid ii'Mijiht Napoleon, the child and the cham- 
jiiuu of pijjmlar rights. Kupuleon was the great 
too to he foared, fur, with his resplendent genius 
he was enthroning hiuisulf in the hearts of the 
pv>j)k oi all lands. 

Hut no impartial man in either hemisphere 
can question that the rujht was with Niiptjioon. 
It was not the duty of the thirty millions of 
France to ask pewnisdon of the fifleen rnfilious 
of Enghuid to modify tho.ir government. The 
“ Europe, led by Kughuid, had combined 
to force with the bayrmet, tipon France a rejected 
and an execrated dymisty. The inexperienced 
Republic, distraetod and imjjoverished by these 
terrific blows, was fast falling to nun. The 
pofjple invested Napoleon with ahuort dictatorial 
powers for their resi'uu. It wa»» tijoir only hope, 
Napoleon, tljough cousciouE of strength, in the 
natufl of hleudiiig humanity pleaded for peacse. 
His advances were met with contumely aad 
I st‘om, and the trumpet notc^ of dfdiant hosts 
rajig from the Thames to the Danube. The 
ports of Fran<‘e were blockaded by England’s 
I invincible fleet, douionriilng the feeble navy of 
'the Republic, and Immltitnling her cities. An 
army of thru® hundred thimsand men pressed 
upon the fronti*'r» of France, threatening a 
triuinplmnt march to her capital, there to oom- 
Iprd, by ha\oii»*t and bmnbhell, the French 
•pt'Hple to receive a Bourbon for their king, 

' Tlu-re was no alb ruiitive left to Napoleon but to 
duftitid bin country. Sdoit nobly ho did it** 

The oorrcspimmincn with the Britwh govern- 
ment, which rvdmuid* so much to the honour of 
I Napoleon, vastly nmltipltiid his friends among 
the iimsMss of the people in England, and roused 
in Farliamint a very formidable opposition to 
the measures of government. This o|>|H>ririoi5 
was headed by Fox, Sheridan, Itotnl Entkme, the 

s* ** It wi* IwUnvto In Engl»n4 that. ih« time wis 
fli'icttraitti lor etuitUmUig the war. Italy had tmn lo«^ 
to !■ ranee; ami Anstrisit anmies, munlwrlng a hnndred 
«n<t Pifty tfit-mand itit’o, were rmniaulng Savoy and 
mn'itfrUig on the Ittilue, The Eitistlith wart elsUw irith 
flmlr iiiecvsH’S on ibf KH« luu! Imfor# Awe. Tlii vlo- 
loriwi of Suwarmw wort recent, and cmwldored to to 
oectaiva. i m povmy « r ranee, two wns 

K k tor npww, were wail known ; and H i 

ihe iwairntr in which Nt|«4«n had aoqjiirfd bn 
' preannt pi»w«r, Uuu the Utiyaliil and ItopuMtean liww» 
mlsht to bronaht to wilto In opjnwltlOTi to hk fows^ 
laent, mid eltbir sirip him of hli Iniutnto, <w ao msw 
mbAfTim bli opmmm m to wodiw Iito an W 
to hit tortlm tiiMlwi, The answer tiiutitiolttod to 
Lord ChwifWi to TnHtyraai was. oonehiA thenetorai m 
torna# wWeb wwt »« to prove oKteid* 
ttod, tor a tee. to iB teter 
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Duke of Bedtord, and Lord Holland. They did 
not adopt the atrocious maxim, “ Our country- 
right or wrong,” but rather the ennobling prin- 
ciple, ” Our couBtry— when in the wrong, we 
will try to put her right.” Never, in the history 
of the world, has there been a more spirited or 
ft more eloquent opposition than this question 
elicited. Fox, the rival of Pitt, and the pro- 
found admirer of Napoleon, waa-the most promi 
nent leader of this opposition. / 

Napoleon, with his laconic and graphic elo- 
quence, thus describes the antagonistic English 
Btatesmten — “la Fox, the he«^ warmed the 
genius. In Pitt, the genius withered the heart.” 

Yon ask,” the opposition exclaimed, “ who 
was the aggressor ? 'V^at matters that? You 
Bay it was France. France says it was England. 
The party you accuse of being the aggressor is 
the first to offer to lay down arms. Shall inter- 
nunable war continue merely to settle a question 
of history? You say it is useless to treat with 
France. Yet you treated with the Directory. 
Prussia and Spain havetreated with the Republic, 
and have found no cause for complaint You 
speak of the crimes of France. And yet yonr 
idly, Naples, commits crimes more atrocions, 
without the excuse of popular excitement You 
spe^ of ambition. But Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria have divided Poland. Austria grasps 
the provinces of Italy. You yourself take pos- 
session of India, of part of the Spanish, and of 
all the Dutch colonies. Who shall say that one 
IS more guilty ^«n another in this strife of, 
avarice? If you’ ever intend to treat with the ' 
French Republic, there can be no more favourable 
moment than the present.” 

By w*y of oommentary upon the suggestion 
that France must re-enthrone the Bourbons, a 
letter was published, either real or pretended, 
from the heir of the exiled house ef Stuart, de- 
manding from George the Third the throne of 
his ancestors. There was no possible way of 
parrying this home thrust. George the Third, 
by his own admission, was a usurper, seated upon 
the throne of the exiled Stuarts. The opposition 
enjoyed exceedingly the confusion produced in 
the enemy’s ranks by this well-directed shot. ^ 

The English ministers replied, “Peace with 
republican France endangers all the monarchies 
of Europe. The First Consul is but carrying | 
out, with tremendous energy, the principles of| 
the Revolution — the supremacy of the people. 
Peace with France is but a cessation of resistance 
to wrong. France still retains the sentiments 
which characterized the dawn of her Resolution. 
She was democratic. She is democratic. She 
declares war against kings. She continues to 
seek their destruction.” 

There was mueh force in these declarations. 
It is true that Napoleon was not, m the strict 
sense of the word, a democrat. He was not in 
favour of placing the government in the hands 
of the gijeat mass of the people. ^ He made no 
disguise of his conviction that in France the 
people had neither the intelfigenoenorthe virtue 
(pientlal to the support of a wise and stable Re- 


public. Distinctly he avowed that, in his judg- 
ment, the experiment of a Republic had utterqf 
failed — that France must return to monarcny. 
The great mass of the people were also satisfied 
of this necessity. The French generally do not 
ask for Uh&rty^ they only ask for 

"At the commencement of the Revolution,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helena, “ I was a viry 
ardent and sincere Republican. My republican 
partialities, however, cooled under the political 

latures. Finally, my faith in republicanism 
vanished entirely on the violation of the choice 
of the people, by the Directory, at the time of 
the battie of Aboukir.” 

France no longer wished for an aristocratic 
king, who would confer wealth, splendour, and 
power exclusively upon his nobles. The old 
feudal throne was still hated with implacable 
hatred. France demanded a popular throne ; a 
king for the people— -one who would consult the 
interests of the masses ; who would throw op^ 
to all alike, the avenues to influence, and honour, 
and opulence. Such a monarch was Napoleon, 
The people adored him. 

“ He is our emperor,” they shouted with 
timsiasm. “ We will make him greater than all 
the kings of all the nobles. His palaces shall 
be more sumptuous, his retinue more magnificent, 
his glo:^ more dazzling j for our daughters may 
enter his court as maids of honour, and our sons 
may go in and out at the Tuileries, Versailles, 
and St. Cloud, the marshals of France.” Lord 
Grenville was correct in saying that Napoleon 
was but carrying out the principles of the 
Revolution — equanty of privileges, the supremacy 
of popular rights. But the despots of Europe 
were as hostile to such a king as to a Republic. 

On the Srd of February, 1800 , an addi^ was 
proposed in Parliament by Mr. Dundas, approv- 
ing of tibe course pursued by the ministers in 
rejecting Napoleon’s overtures for peace. He 
was followed by Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Canning 
and Mr., afterwards Lord, Erskine, who severely 
censured the ministers for the rude and insulting 
terms in which the frank and humane propo- 
sition of the First Consul had been repulsed. 
Mr. Fox followed in the same strain. He ob- 
served ; — 

“I must lament, ar, with every ^raume 
friend of peace, the harsh and unconciliating 
language which ministers have held to the' 
French, and which they have even made use of 
to a respectful offer of a negotiation. Such lan- 
guage has ever been considered as extrem^y 
unwise, and has ever been reprobated by diplo- 
matic men. Being a sincere friend to pe^ I 
must say, with Lord Malmesbury, that it is not 
by reproaches and invectives that we^ must hope 
for a reconciliation j and I am convinced in my 
own mind that I speak the sens# of this 
and, if not of tins house, certainly of a majority 
of the people of this country, when I Imn^t that 
any unprovoked and nimeoessary remaminationi 
should be flung out, by which obstades wt% 
in the way of padfleaticA. 
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ooHtinTie to think, and, tmtil I ««e better aw w2Hng t# twat immedfa ily, and that 
ITOimds for cliani^ng my opinion than any that there are other cmm which may mdnoi 

lie right honourable gentieman has this night you to treat hereafter, without mentioning what 
produced, I shall continue to think, and to say, these possible cases are, you do state a w# pi 
plainly and expBdtly, that this ooxmtry was the tioa of immediate treaty, 
aggressor in the war, Bnt with regard to Aus- ** Sir, what is the queirion to-night ? W# art 
tna and Prussia, is there a man who, for one called upon to support ministers in refusing a 
moment, can dispute that they were the aggres- frank, candid, and respectful offer of negotiia- 
sors? It will be vain for the right honourable tion, and to oountecanoi them in ooatinuing 
gentleman to enter into long and plausible the war. 

reasoning against the etidenoe of documents so Sfrt I have done, I have told you my 
clear,sodecisiv 0 ,iofrequently and so thoroughly opimom I think you ought to have given a 
fcivestigated* civil, clear, and explicit answer to the overture, 

**I really, sir, cannot think it necessary to which was fairly and handsomely made you. If 
follow the right honourable gentleman into all you were desirous that the negotiation should 
the minute details which he has thought proper have included all your allies, as the means of 
to give US respecting the first aggression; but brinmng about a general peace, you should have 
that Austria and Prussia were the aggreasora, told Bonaparte so. But I believe you were afraid 
not a man, in any county, who has ever given of his agreeing to the proposal*' 
himself the trouble to think at all on the subject, In a very forcible and eloquent speech in reply 
can doubt Nothing could be more hostile than to these arguments, Wilhain Pitt endeavoured to 
their whole proceedijigs. Bid they not declare show that the popular inititutioni istabliibed in 
lo France that it was her himml mtcvmtf not Franco, which no d«e«igaat«d as fftcobhaicsl and 
her which provoked them to despotic, endangered every monarchy in Europe* 

confederate against W? Look back to the He urged the peremptory r«oectioa of Napoleon*! 
proohmeadons with which they set out. Read pacifio overtuies, and the prosecution of the 
the deolsxarions which they made themialves to wax to the last extremity. In conclusion, he 
justify their appeal to arms. They did not pro- said, ** From perseverance in enr efforts, under 
tend to fear her ambition, her conquests, her ^ such okcumitanoes, we have the fairest reason 
troubling her neighbonrs ; ha thay acemed Ur of \ to expect the full attainment of our object. But, 
nm md$Uing to own ffommma. They said at til events, even if we are disappointed in our 
nothing of her aggressions abroad. They spoke more sanguine hopes, we are more likely to 
only of her clubs and societies a* Paris. gidn than to lose by the continuation of the 

‘^Sir, as to the restoration of the house of contest Every nmiM to which it i$ coiUmmd, 
Bourbon, if it shall be the wish of the people of etw« if U ah&tdd not, m tie efhcU, had to the fned 
France, I, for one, will he perfectly content to dharticim of the Jacobin iy$tm, mmt tmd to fm* 
acquiesce. I think the people of France, as well to wmhm am eaJmmi U,m to gm m, at hast, 9 
m every other people, ought to have the govern- , grmtw ommraHm secwkty in any termnatm of 
menfc whieh thw like best, and the Irorm of, the icw. Qn all these grounds, this is not the 
government, or the arsons who hold it in their ' moment at which it is oonsisteat with our inte- 
hauds, should never be an obstacle with me to rest or onr duty to Hsten to any proposals 
treat irith the narion for peace, or to live with negotiation with the present ruler of Fraa<».'* 
them in amity. Bnt as an Englishman, rir, and The war spirit of the British ncdifisters was 
actuated by English feelings, I snrely cannot ' sustidned by a vote of 266 to 61, Thus con* 
wish for the restoratiou of the house of Bourbon temptnonsly were the pacific aupetls of Nape- 
to the throne of France. I hope that I am not ' leon rejected. And then, wiw a want of 
a man to bear heavily upon any uafortunate ■ mt|manimity almost unpartBiled in fee bistory 
famfiy. 1 feel tor their situation. I respect ' of the world, these very ministem filled fee ears 
their distresses. But, as a friend of England, I of all nations wife fee ts»erti 0 tt feat Napoleon 
cannot mfe for feeir restoration to fee power Bonaparte, through his love of war and his 
which they abused. I cannot forget feat the insatiable ambition, was deluging fee Conffneut 
whole history of fee last century is little more in blood; and there are feouiandi even now in 
than an account of the wars and calamities Europe and Amerioa whose minds can never be 
arising from fee restless ambirion, fee intrigues, disabused of this ttrocioua libel But there is a 
tad fee perfidy of fee house of Bourbon. new gcneratioii of enfighteaed frwmm coming 
“Bat you say you have not refiised to treat upon fee stage, and they will do Jusrioe to this 
You have stated a case in which you will he heroic champion of popular equality, 
ready immediately to enter into a neptiarion, ' On fee same day on which Ntpoleotfs jpadfti 
vifc, fee restonitaoD of fee house of Bourbon, letter was sent to fee King of England, ae de- 
Bit you deny feat this is a ms mid now,* and* snatched another of fee same charactw to fee 
In your nonsenrical language, which I do not Emperor (ff Auitrla. It was exprosstd Is fee 
understimd, you talk of *limit&d possibilities,' Mowing terms 

wMdh may Induoe you to ftrwt wifeout feC' “ Havmg returned to Europe after an aHmm 
m^m^m of fee house dt Bourbon* But do of ^#teeii moufes, I find a war kladiid b^wiiit 
m state wh«t iiey aref Now, sir, I say, feat fee Freafe Bepuwlc your A 

I |OQ|mloito<meifoQifeMyottdeQ^ sttaai;e« to iweiy of mlngloafyy fee i@ii 
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ef my wtehe* is to «tw tlio effusioa of blood wMob 
is about to flow. EverytbiBg leads me to see 
tfimt in the next campaigu utuneroos armies, 
ably conducted, will treble the number of the 
liotami who haTO already fallen since the re- 
sumption of ho8fe0tiei. The well-biown cha- 
racter of your msyesty leaves me no doubt as to 
the secret wishes of youi heart. If those wishes 
only are listened to, I perceive the possibility of 
reconciling the two nations. 

“In the relations which 1 have formerly 
entertained with your m^esty, you have shown 
me some personal regard, I beg yon, therefore, 
to see in this overture which I have made to you 
the desire to respond to that regard, and to con- 
vince your majesty mow and more of the very 
istinguished consideration which I feel for you.” 

Austria replied, in courteous terms, that she 
codd take no steps m favour of peace without 
consulting her ally, England. Thus all Napo- 
leon's efforts to avert the desolations of war failed. 
The result had been anticipated. He was well 
aware of the unrelenting hostility with which 
the banded kmga of Europe contemplated the 
overthrow of a feudal throne, and of the mortal 
antipathy with which they regarded the thought 
of receiving a democratic king into their ari^- 
cratio hrotkerhood- 

Nothing now remained for Napoleon but to 

n are to meet his foes. The AUies, conscious 
le genius of that great captain who had iSIled 
the world with the renown of his victories, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to raise such 
forces, and to assafl Napoleon with arms so 
overwhelming, and in quarters so varied, as to 
Insure his bewilderment and roin. The Arch- 
duke Charles, who was practically acquainted 
with the energy of Napoleon, urged peace. But 
England and Austria were both confident that 
France, exhausted in men and money, cotdd not 
hold out for anoflier campaign. 


CHAPTER Xm 

couar OF the riasT consul. 

Letter of Louis XVIIL to Napoleon— His reply—Tlie 
Pucheis of Guiche— Conversation of Napoleon ano 
Bourrieune— Memorable words of the First Consni— 
M. Defeu— The wealthy nohleman— .Magnanimous 
conduct of the First Consul— A day at the TuUeries— 
Napoleon’s prompt measures for the purity of his 
court. 

The Bourhoas now made an attempt to bribi 
Napoleon to replace them upon their lost throne. 
The Count of Provence, subsequently Louis 
XVIII., wrote to him from London, “ For a long 
time, general, you must have known the esteem 
in which I hold you. If you doubt my grati- 
tude, mark your own place. Point ont the 
Ktuation which you vmh for your friends. The 
tiotor of Lodi, Castiglione, aud Areola can never 
prefer a vain celebrity to tme glory. But you 
aid loiflisg the mc^t precious moments. We 
oouM secure the Impidness of France, 1 say we, 
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or I require Bonaparte for such m attempt and 
le could not achieve it without me* Europe 
ibservesjou. Glory awaits you. lamimpati^ 
0 restore peace to my people." 

Napoleon did not imitate the example of the 
king of England, and pass this letter over to 
his minister. Courteoudy and kindly, with hi# 
3wn hand, he replied: “I have received you* 
letter. I thank you for the obliging expres- 
sions it contains respecting myself. You 
should renounce all hopes of returning to 
France. Yon could not return hut over the 
corpses of one hundred thousand Frenchmen. 
Sacrifice your interest to the happiness and 
repose of your country. History will duly 
appreciate your conduct in so doing. l am not 
insensible to the misfortunes of your family, and 
shall learn with pleasure that you are surrounded 
with everything which can restore the tranquil- 
lity of yonr retreat." 

Benedict Arnold attempted to bring the Ame- 
rican Revolution to a dose by surrendering the 
United States to their rejected king. It was not 
in Napoleon’s line of ambition to imitate his 
example. The Bourbons,^ finding the direct 
proffer of reward unavailing, then tried the 
effect of female blandishments. The fascinating 
Duchess of Guiche, a lady of great beauty ana 
talent, was despatched, a secret emissary, to the 
court of the First Consul, to employ all the arts 
of eloquence, address, and the most voluptuous 
loveliness in gaining an influence over Napoleon 
Josephine, who had suffered so much dunng thf 
Revolution, and whose associationi had own 
with the aristocracy of France, was a Royalist. 
She trembled for the safety of her husband, and 
was very anxious that he should do whatever in 
honour might be done to restore the Bourbons. 
In everyposeible way she befriended the Res- 
ists, and had secured, all over Europe, their 
cordial esteem. 

The Duchess of Guiche easily obtained access 
to Josephine. Artfully she said, one morning at 
the breakfast-table, “A few days ago I was with 
the Count of Provence in London. Some one 
asked him what he intended to do for Napoleon 
in the event of his restoring the Bourbons. 
He replied, ‘I would immediately make him 
Constable of France, and everything else whiesh 
he might choose. And we would raise on the 
Carrousel a magnificent column, surmounted 
with a statue of Bonaparte crowning the Bourw 
bons.’ " 

Soon after breakfast Napoleon entered. Jc^ 
phine most eagerly repeated the words to him. 
“ And did you not reply,” said Napoleon, “ tibat 
the corpse of the First Consul would be made 
the pedestal of the column?” 

The fascinating duchess was srift present 
She immediately assailed Napoleon with all h^ 
artillery of beauty, smiles, and flatbeiy. The 
voluptuous freedom of her manners, and the 
charms of the bewitching emissary, alarmed the 
jealousy of Josephine. Napoleon, however, wae 
impervious to the assault. Hmt night the 
duohess received ordeii to Pamj and |i 
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did morrdng, in tLe cLarge of iihe poEc«, sli« wai 
on Lor way towards the frontier. 

It has often been said that Napoleon made 
overtures to the Bourbons for the cession of their 
rights to the throne. In referenee to this asser- 
tion, Napoleon sajs, *‘now was such a thing 
possible ? I, who could only reign by the very 
principle which excluded them, that of the sove- 
reignty of the people— how could I have sought 
to possess, through them, rights which were 
proscribed in their persona ? That would have 
been to proscribe myself. The absurdity would 
have been too palpable, too ridiculous. It would 
have ruined me for ever in public opinion. The 
fact is, that, neither directly nor indirectly, at 
home or abroad, did I ever do anything of the 
kind.” 

The report probably originated in the follow- 
ing facta : — Friendly relations were at one time 
existing between Prussia and France. The 
Prussian government inquired if Napoleon 
would take umbrage if the Bourbon princes 
were allowed to remain in the Prussian territory. 
Napoleon replied that he had no objection to 
tlaat .arrangement. Emboldened by the prompt 
consent, it was then asked if the French govern- 
ment would be willing to furnish them with an 
imnual allowance for their support Napoleon 
replied that it should be done most cheerfully, 
provided Prussia would he responsible for the 
princes remaining quiet, and abstaining from all 
intrigues to disturb the peace of France. 

Soon after this last attempt of Louis XVIII. to 
regain the throne, Napoleon was one evening 
walking with Bourrienne in the gardens of his 
favourite retreat at Malmsuson. He was in fine 
spirits, for idl things were moving on very 
prosperously. 

“ Has my wife,’’ said he to Bourrlf’nne, “ been 
speaking to you of the Bourbons F’ 

No, general,*' Bourrienne replied, 

“ But, when you converse with her,” Napoleon 
added, you lean a little to her opinions. Tell 
me now, why do you desire the return of the 
Bourbons ? You have no interest in their return 
—nothing to expect from them. You can never 
be anything with them. You have no chance 
but to remain all your Efe in an inferior situa- 
tion, Have you ever seen a man rise under 
kings by merit alone ?” 

*’Generd,” replied Bourrienne, am quite 
of your opinion on one point. I have never 
received any favour under the Bourbons; neither 
have I the vanity to suppose I should rise, under 
them, to any conspicuous station. But I look at 
the interests of France. I believe that you will 
hold your power as long as you Eve. But you 
have no children, and it is pretty certain that 
you wOI never have any by Josephine, What 
are we to do when you are gone? What is to 
become of France? You have often said that 
vour brothers weremot— - — ” i 

Her© Napoleon interrupted him, ejEdaiming— 
“ Ahl as to that you are right. If I do not 
live thirty jmt to fimsh my work, you will, i 
1 ftm dea4 h&ve long dvil vwra, lly 


brothers do not suit France. You wEl then hava 
a violent contest among the most disringuished 
generals, each of whom will think that he has a 
right to take my place.’’ 

“Well, general,” said Boiirrierine, “why de 
you not endeavour to remedy those evils which 
you foresee ?” 

“ Do you suppose,” Napoleon replied, “that 1 
have ^ never thought of that? But weigh weE 
the difficulties which are in my way. In case of 
a Restoration, what is to become of the men who 
were conspicuous in the Revolution ? What is 
to become of the confiscated estates and the 
national domain, which have been sold and sold 
again? Wliat is to become of all the changes 
which have been effected in the last twelve years ?” 

“ But, general,” said Bourrienne, “ need I re- 
caE to your attention that Louis XVIIL, in ids 
letter to you, guarantees the contrary of lEl 
which you apprehend ? Are you not in a situa- 
tion to impose any conditions yon may think fit?” 

“Depend upon it,” Napoleon replied, “the 
Bourbons wiE think that they have reconquered 
their inheritance, and wiE dispose of it as they 
please. Engagements the most sacred, promises 
the most positive, will disappear before force. 
No sensible man wiE trust them. My mind is 
made up. Let us say no more upon the subject 
Bat I know how these women torment you. Let 
them mind their knitting, and leave me to mind 
my affairs.” 

Pithily Bourrienne adds, “ The women knit 
ted' I wrote at my desk. Napoleon made him- 
self emperor. The empire has faUen to pieces, 
Napoleon is dead at St. Helena. The Bourbons 
have been restored." 

It may now be added (1859) that the Bour- 
bons are again in exile ; the remains of Napoleon 
repose, embalmed by a nation’s gratitude, be- 
neath the dome of the Invalides. The empire is 
restored to France, the eagles to the army, and 
the Napoleon dynasty is re-enthroned. 

The boundless popularity acquired by Napo- 
leon was that resulting from great achievements, 
not that which is ingloriously sought for by 
pampering to the vices and yielding to the pre- 
judices of the populace. Napoleon was never a 
demagogue. His administration was in accord- 
ance with his avowed principles. 

“A sovereign,” said ho, “must serve his 

S le with dignity, and not make it his chief 
y to please them. The best mode of win- 
ning their love is to secure their welfkre. 
Nothing is more dangerous than for a sovereign 
to flatter his subjects. If they do not afterwards 
obtain everything which they want, they become 
irritated, and fancy that promises have been 
broken. If they are then resisted, their hatred 
increases in proportion as they consider them- 
selves deceived. A sovereign’s first duty is, 
unquestionably, to conform with the wishes of hSi 
people. But what the »ay i» scarcely 
over what they wish. Their dewes tad their 
wants cannot be learned from their own mouths 
so well as they am read in the heart of their 
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Again lie said in memomWe words, wliioii 
must not be forgotten in forming a just estimate 
ef his character, “ The system of goveniment 
must be adapted to the spirit of the nation. 
France required a strong government. France 
was in the same state as Roma when a dictator 
was declared necessary for the salvation of the 
Republic. Successions of coalitions against the 
existence of the Republic had been formed by 
English gold among all the most powerful 
nations of Europe. To resist successfully, it 
was essential that aU the energies of the country 
shouM oe at the disposal of the chief. 

“I never conquered unless in my own defence. 
Europe never ceased to make war 
France and her principles. It was necessary 
for us to conquer, that we might not he con- 
quered. Between the parties which agitated 
France, I was like a rider seated on an unndy 
horse, who always wants to swerve either to the 
right or the left. TV. lead him to keep a straight 
course, he is obliged to make him feel the bridle. 
The government of a country just emerging 
from revolution, menaced by foreign enemies 
and agitated by the intrigues of domestic 
traitors, must necessarily be energetic. In 
quieter times my dictatorship would have ter 
Bttinated, and I should have commenced my 
oourtitutional reign. Even as it was, with a 
coalition always existing against me, either 
secret or public, there was more equality in 
France than in any other country in Europe. 

“One of my grand objects was to render 
education accessible to everybody. I caused 
every institution to be formed upon a plan which 
offered instruction to the publio either gratis, or 
at a rate so moderate as not to be beyond the 
means of the peasant. The museums were 
thrown open to the whole people. The French 
populace would have become the ’^est educated 
in the world. All my efforts were directed to 
illuminate the mass of the nation, instead of 
brutifying them by ignorance and superstition. 
The English people, who are lovers of liberty, 
will one day lament, with tears, having gained 
the battle of Waterloo. It was as fatal to the 
liberties of Europe as that of Philippi was to 
those of Rome. It has precipitated Europe into 
the hands of despots, banded together for the 
oppression of mankind.” 

Though Napoleon felt deeply the sanctity of 
law, and the necessity of securing the inflexible 
enforcement of its penalties, he was never more 
highly gratified than when he was enabled, by 
the exercise of the pardoning power, to rescue 
the condemned. Bourrienne, whose testimony 
will not be questioned, says; “When the im- 
perious necessities of his political situation, to 
which, in fact, he sacrificed everything, did not 
interpose, the saving of life afforded him the 
highest satisfaction. He would even have 
thanked those to whom he rendered such a 
service for the gratification they had thus 
afforded him.'’ 

A French emigrant, M. Defeu, had been 
taken, with imp m Ms hands, ffghting against 


Franca. The crime waa treasea. tite penaUgr 
death. He was connected with some of tlm 
most honourable families in France. A very 
earnest petitim was presented to Napoleon for 
his pardon. 

“ There is no room for mercy here,” Napoleon 
sternly replied, “A man who fights against 
his country is a child who woidd kill his 
mother.” 

The affecting condition of his family was 
urged, and the beneficial effects upon the com- 
munity of such an act of clemency. 

Napoleon paused for a moment, and then said, 
“ Write, * The First Consul orders the judgment 
on M. Defeu to be suspended.”* 

^ The laconic reprieve was instantly written, 
signed by Napoleon, and despatched to Sens, 
where the unfortunate man was imprisoned. 
The next morning, the moment Bourrienne 
entered the First Consul’s apartment, Napoleon 
said to him, 

“1 do not like to do my work by halves. 
Write to Sens, ‘The First Consul desires that 
M. Defeu be immediately liberated.’ He may 
repay the deed with ingratitude. But we can- 
not help that — so much the worse for him. In 
all such cases, Bourrienne, never hesitate to 
speak to me. When I refiise it will only he 
because I cannot do otherwise.” 

In Napoleon’s disposition firmness and gentle-, 
ness were singularly and beautifully blended. 
The following anecdote illustrates the inflexi- 
bility of his sense of justice. A wealthy noble- 
man* thirty years of age* had married a young ^ 
irl of sixteen. It was a mercenary marriage.' 
’he friends of the young lady, without any' 
regard to her feeling, dragged her to the altar. * 
She cherished no affection for her husband. He 
became jealous of her, and* without the slightest 
proof of her criminality, murdered her. He was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. Con- 
nected by birth with the first families in France, 
rallying around him the interest of the most in- 
fluential of friends, great exertions were made 
to obtain from the First Consul a pardon. To 
the petitioners pleading in his beh^f, Napoleoii 
replied — 

“ Why should I pardon this man ? He availed 
himself of his fortune for the rile purpose of 
bribing the affections of a girh He did not 
succeed in winning them, and he became jealous. 
His jealousy was not the result of love, but of 
vanity. He has committed the crime of murder. 
What urged him to it? Not his honour, for his 
wife had not injured it No ! he was instigated 
h/ brutality, vanity, and self-love. He has no 
claim to mercy. The rich are too prone to con- 
sider themselves elevated above the reach of tiie 
law. They imagine that wealth is a sacred 
tiiield to them. This man has committed a 
crime for which there axe no extenuating eir- 
cnmstances. He must suffer the punisknent to 
which he is justly doomed. If I were te pardon 
hjm, that act of misplaced indnl^oe wo^ 
in jeopardy the fife of every married womar* M 
1ih« law potitiyelj protoota the outraged hmb aad 
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m it mast protect tLe agwost the coasc- 
q[uences of dislike, interest, caprice, or a new 
passion, which may iinp'-d a husband to obtain a 
'divorce by a more prompt and less expensive 
course than a legal process.” 

I Josephine, whose tender feelings at times con- 
trolled her judgment, was mgentin her interces- 
jhion. Many of the relatives of^the wretclied 
man were among her most intimate friends. 
j“This,” said she, “is the first favour I have 
j asked since your attainment of the supremo 
power. Surely you wiE not deny me ?” 

“ I cannot,” said Napoleon, “ grant your re- 
quest. 'And when it is known, Josephine, that 
I even your persuasions could not induce me to 
''commit an act of injustice, no one else will hence- 
forth dare to petition me for such a purpose ” 

England, Austria, and Russia, together with 
many other of the minor powers of monarchical 
Europe, were now combined against France. 
The Emperor Paul of Russia had furnished a 
large army to co-operate with the Allies in their 
assault upon tlie Republic. Ten thousand of the 
Rusiisns had been taken prisoners. But in the 
recent disasters which hsd overwhelmed the 
anni of France, many thousand French pri- 
soners were in. ^s hands of the Allies Napo- 
leon proposed an exchange. The Austrian 
government refosed, hecanse it selfishly wished 
to exchange for Austrians only. The English 
government also refused, assigning the reason 
Slat it was contrary to their principles to 
exchange for prisoners taken from other na- 
tions. 

“What I” exclaimed Napoleon to the court of 
St. James, “do you refuse to liberate the 
Russians, who were your allies — who wore fight- 
ing in your ranks, and under your own com- 
mander, the Duke of York?” With Vienna he 
also expostulated in tones of generous wannth. 
“Do you refuse to restore to their country those 
men to whom you are indebted for your victories 
and conquests in Italy, and who have left in 
your hands a multitude of French prisoners 
whom they have taken ? Such injustice excites 
my indignation.” Then, yielding to those im- 
pulses so characteristic of his generous nature, 
he exclaimed, “ I will restore them to the Czar 
without exchange* He shall see how I ettoem 
brave men ” 

Whatevcf Napoleon undertook, he performed 
magaifioently. The Russian officers immediately 
received thdr swordi. The captive troops, ten 
thousand in number, were assembled at iix-la- 
Chaielie. They wwft aU furnished with a com- 
plete suit of now clothing, in the muform of theif 
ewn regiments, and thoroughly armed with 
wwipom of the very best French manufacture. 
The offlodm were eutborixed to organize them 
hut* imucalloiM and regiments. And thus tri- 
umphantly these hattaEons of armed men were 
letuxiied imto tne bosom of the ranks of the mul- 
iMfinoui hosts rushing down upon France. It 
ii gracing to reomd that magnanimity so ex- 
wmitey'paMd not away unappreciated. 
.riJh# Itepiasoat mi m ffi^wsted with the 


selfishness of Austria ami Eagl'iud, riu v/as as 
stinok with aanjh.i.tj^>n in vltn/of this un^nd- 
leled generosity of N apoieon, that ho immocnately 
abandoned the alliance. Ho attached himg^ 
to Napoleon with that euthusiaBin of conatitu 
tioual ardour which characterized the eccentrie 
monurch- In a letter to the First Consul 
writteu with his own hand, he said— 

“ Citizen First Consul, — I do not write to you 
to discuss the rights of men or citizens. Every 
country governs itself us it pleases, Whcrevei 
I see nt the head of a natii>n a man who knows 
how to rule and how to fight, my heart is at- 
tracted towards him- I write to acquaint you 
with my dissatisfaction with England, who vio- 
iates every article of the law of nation !, and has 
no guide but her egtdiiiiu and her interest. I 
wish to unite with you, to put an end to the un- 
just proceedings of that government.” 

Russia was thus detached from the alHanoe, 
and, sending a minister to Paris, recognised the 
new government. Napoleon now sent m am- 
bassador to Prussia to establish, if possible, 
friendly relations with that power. Duroo was 
selected for this mission, in oonsequeuco of Ids 
graceful address, bis polished education, and his 
varied ac’cempUshments. Frederick W iilisuu was 
a great admirer of ndHtary genius. Duroo, who 
had been in the empaigns ot Italy and of Egypt, 
could interest him with the recital of many 
heroic enterprises. The first interview of Duroo 
with the Prussian monarch was entirely private, 
and lasted two hours. The next day Duroo was 
invited to dine with the king, and the Prusaian 
court immediately recognised the consular go- 
venimeat 

Notwithstanding Napoleon's vast exaltation,^ 
he presented perHonally the same simple tastes 
and habits, the some untiring devotion to the 
details of business, and the same friendships, as 
when he was merely a p^nend of the Republic. 
He rose at seven o’clock, dressed with ecrapuloui 
neatness, during which time the morning joar- 
naU were read to him. He then entered his 
cabinet, where he read letton, and wrote or 
dictated answers until ten. He then breakfasted 
with Josephine and Hortonse, usually some of 
his aides-de-camp and one or two literary or 
scientific friends being invited. At the close of 
this frugal meal be attended rite meetings of the 
CotmeC or psiid visits of ceremony or bmlnesi 
to some of the public offlcti. At five o*clock he 
returned to ditmer, on ordinary oooaalons not 
allowing himicif more than filteu mlniitw at 
the table. He then retired to Hie apartments of 
Josephine, where he received the visits ©f minis- 
ters and of riie most distinguished persona of the 

tropolL, 

In the organization of his oovdrty Napoltoii 
was unalterably detmalned to MppriM ^lai 
Hoentiottmttw of maoawff whhffi &r ages had 
disgraced the palaces of the IVench moiiiiuh% 
and which, tkm the ovirte)W of OhriMairit^ 
hod Bkf a iood of polittrion over w 
He m$ very •«¥«?« ttw» those fcowhi 
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often of the MgHost rank, wlio ®ndea\onred to 1 h Naples, aix months in Vieunaj and idx mmiao 
attract attention by freedom of dress or be- 1 in any other part of Germany.'* 
bavionr. It was ex|>6Cted that men and their On another occasion, a lieiit©naj\t-oolon8l seat 
wives should appear in society together— a thing a petition to Napoleon, soHcitii g promotion, 
hitherto unprecedented, and contrary to all ideas In accordance with the comiptions of those 
»f fashionable life. The court had hitherto paganized times, he added, “ I have two beautij^ 
taken the lead in profligacy, and the nation bad daughters, who will be too happy to throw them- 
followed. Napoleon thought that, by enforcing selves at the feet of the good Emperor, and 
purity of morals in the palace, he could draw thank him for the benefit conferred on their 
back the nation to more decorum of manners, father.” 

“ Immorality," said he, “ is, beyond a doubt, the Napoleon was indignant at this atrocious pro- 
worst of all faults in a soverei^, because he in- posaL Ho said, “ I know not what withhold# 
fcroduces it as a fashion among his subjects, by me from having this infamous letter inserted 
whom it is practised for the sake of pleasing the order of the day of the writer’s regiment.” 
him. It strengthens every vice, blights every Napoleon made inquiries respecting this officer, 
virtue, and infects all society like a pestil and found that he had been one of the assassins 
In short, it is a nation’s scourge.” during the Reign of Terror, and an intimate 

On one occasion, a courtier, very high in rank friend of Robespierre. He immediately dismissed 
ftod office, one of the imperial chamberlains, him from service. He found that the daughters 
requested permission to present his daughter-in- were amiable and interesting young ladies, 
law at court. She was extremely beautiful, and, totally unconscious of the infamous project 
though distinguished by a captivating air of entertained by their father. That they might 
simpHoity was one of the most artful of the not suffer the penalty of their father’s baseness, 
daughters of Eve. She joined the imperial he settled a small pension on each of them, on 
parties on all occasions, and, wherever she went, condition of their leaving Paris, and retiring to 
threw herself in the way of Napoleon. Her soft their native ci^. 

and languishing eyes were riveted upon him. Napoleon efiectually enthroned himself in the 
She sighed, blushed, and affected bashfulness, hearts of the common people of France. They 
while, at the same time, she constantly placed believed him to he their ’friend and advocate, 
herself in situations to attract his notice. Some- They still cherish the same belief. At this hour 
times she would stand for alon^ time, apparently there is no ruler, enthroned or entombed, who is 
lost in reverie, gazing and sighing before the regarded with the enthusiastic veneration with 
portraits of Napoleon. Her father-in-law affected which the people of France now cherish the 
displeasure at her conduct, and complained of memo^ of their emperor. Napoleon stand*! 
the unfortunate but resistless passion which she alone in that glory. He has no rival, 
had imbibed. Herhusband, who was infamously Robert Southey makes the following adnoae- 
m the intrigue, regarded the matter with the sions respecting this great conflict betweeir 
most philosophic mdifferenoe. The mother Napoleon, as the advocate of popnlax rights, and 
also made herself busy to help the matter the despotic governments of Europe, 
along, saying that, after all, it was hard to “ The state of Naples may be described in a 
blame her for loving Napoleon. For some time few words. The king was one of the Spanish 
Napoleon paid no attention to the intrigue, and Bourbons. As the Csesars have shown us to 
appeared not to notice it. At length Ae affair what wickedness the moral nature of prinoei 
became a subject of court gossip, and it was may be perverted, so, in this family, the degra- 
necessary that it should be noticed. dation to which their intellect and nature can be 

One evening, at the close of a sitting of the reduced has been not less conspicuously evinced. 
Council of State, at which Napoleon had pre- Ferdinand, like the rest of his race, was passion- 
i^ed, conducting Camhao^res into the recess of ately fond of field-sports, and cared for nothing 

one of the windows, ho said, “ Madame B eli#. His queen had all the vices of the house 

is rendering herself quite intolerable to me. of Austria, with little to mitigate and nothing 
The conduct of her relations is still more odious, to ennoble them ; provided she could have her 
The father-in-law is an infamous man, her pleasures, and the king his sports, they cared 
husband a mean-spirited wretch, and her mother not in what manner the revenue was raised^ or 
a vile, intriguing woman, by whose arts, how- administered. Of course, a system of favouritism 
ever, I am not to be duped. The abandoned existed at court, and tbo'^est and most impudent 
female who unreservedly puts up her virtue for corruption prevailed in evei^r department of state, 
sale Is preferable to the hypocrite who, for and in evei^ branch of administration, from the 
motives equally mercenary, affects a sentimental highest to the lowest A sense of better things 
attachment. I wish you to call on my was kept alive in some of the Neapolitsns by 
chamberlain, and inform him that I dispense literature, and by thrir interoourae with happiw 
with to services for the space of a year. Inform countries. These persons naturally looked te 
bis that I forbid her appearance at court France at the commencement of the Revolution, 
for years. And make known to the affeo- and, during all the horrors of that Eevolufeion, 

tionaS married opuple that, to afford them an still oherimed the hope that, by the aid of , 
opportun% of duly apprecialjjng each other’s France, they n^ht be enabled to establuih a 
vitalities, I ipve them to i^end month# ' new mdev m things in Naples. They were lot 
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id'ftfiXea Ift M«fk^ tfetfc ao gorarament cotil4 Republicaai, mi obateft^ team, two tad two, m 
l« w«m than thair awn. AH theaa” (thoae board hi« own fioet The King of Naples had 
seeing a ohanga of government) “ were oon- not anfStnent nerve to witness the hotrible scenes 
fotmd^ xmder the common name of Jacobins ; which were to ensue. He harried from the ship 
and the Jacobins of the Continental kingdoms to hb palace, and left Lord Nelson, ir© Queen, 
were regarded by the English with more hatred and Lady Hamilton to do their pleasure, 
than they deserved. No circumstances could be “ Numbers/’ says Alifion, « were immediately 
more unfavourable to the best interests of Europe corulemrmd and execnt*‘d. 1’h© verigt-ano© of 
than thosewhich placed England in strict alliance the pf>pnlace supplitid what was wantmg in the 
with the superannuated and abominable govern- celerity of the criminal tribunals. Neither ago, 
ments of the Continent. The subjf'cts of those nor sex, nor rank were spared. Women as web 
governments who wisnad for freedom thus became as men, youths of sixteen and grey-headed men 
enemies to England.* of seventy, were alike led tmt to the sc&Sbld, and 

Such are the oonceseions to which Mr. Southey infants of twelve years of ago seiit into exilt 
is forced, while all his sympathies were with the The Eepuhlicans behaved in almost every 
English aristocracy. The sympathies of Napo- instance, in their kht moTricnts, with heroic 
kon were nobly and magrianimously with the courage, and matlc men ft rg« t, in pity for their 
oppressed people. He wished to promote reform, irii'-‘ort. tries, the iiigrunfude <ir treason of which 
bnt he had seen enough of blind and maddened they had prcvkmsly hern guilty.” 
revoiution. He wished to see the people re'^tored ^ Sir Archibabi can allow himself to call those 
to their rights, and also protected from theinohlo m'Ui wlu) were sporiihig the 
desolations of infuriated mobs. In this view, | t,N runny of Fcrdimtiul of Nuphss mg 
every step of Ms car^-er is consistent He resisted traitor*. Had Wa.-ldrigton, and Adams, tad 
with equal Srmness the arrogance of arifi^fUTatio Hancock failed and died upon the gibbet, they 
msurpation and the encroachments of anarchy, also would have bean stigmatised as ungrnteft^ 
Thus, in strange alliance, the kings and the mob irait&ri^ and men, boasting thtfir love of liberty, 
joined hands against him, and he became the idol would heap obloquy upon those who ihould dart 
ef the millions. to vindicate their cauw. 

In Naples, while Napoleon was in Egypt, the Admiral CamwHdidi, a man of the pniest and 
republican party made an effort to throw off the noblest character, was one of the leaders df thk 
intolerable tyranny with which the b’ngdom was republican band. lie had already passed the 
oppressed. They were, for a time, quite success- limits of threescore yean and tm. He was 
fol, and the prospect of achieving the einnnci- arrested at nine o’clock in the iiioniiiig, pat on 
nation of Naples was brilliant. But a combined his trial on board the Hrifish fiag-sldp at ten, 
force of English, Rusaians, and Neapolitans fell found guilty and sentenced to death it twelve, 
with such resistless power upon the Republicans | and hanged at the fore- jatfL arm of the frigati 
that the movement was crushed. Baltics of at hv# 0 'cbx‘k m th© afttraonn ; after which Mi 
these patriotic men took refuge in two strong body was cut down and cast into the sea. Ths 
castles. They were besieged by the Allies, admiral intreated I^rd NcImiU grant him • 
Knowing the perfidy of the Neapolitans and the new trial, as he bad not been allowed tima to 
Russians, and believing that the English would prepare his dckiu'e, I^wd Nelwn refused. He 
have some little sympathy for those who were then earnestly implnrrii that he might b# ihot^ 
struggling for freedom, &ey demanded that a declaring that the dinyrice of being hanged »a* 
British omoer should be brought forward, and <lre«dful to him. This alw wswt irtemly denied, 
to they capitulated* Under the solemn As a last hope, he sciit Lieutenant Parkinwa, la 
sanction of tihe British name, that their peiwns whi>sft custody h© was. to pleid with Lady 
and property should be safe, and that they and Hanulton. She refuaed to be seen. This abw** 
♦Leir families should be conveyed unmokstod to duiied wojuan, however, caiui «|wa the d«k t« 
France, where warm hearts would weldlae enjov th® dying convuhtons of the rtpuhiicjao 
khem, tibey threw down their arms and^ opened admiral as he was dangling at th© ysud-aim, 
the gates of the fortresses. This capitulation For theie iufamoM deeds I#ord Nelson r#oilf#d 
was signed by the three allied powers. Cardinal from the court of Naplii a dhiwotid-li 
Ruffo signed as Viceroy of Naples, Kerantiy on he dukedom of Bronte, a ritia wi 
the part of the Emperor of Russia, and Captain bis vanity, and M i 

Foote as representotive of the King of England. J iousand franc* *-y ear, 

^But just at this time Lord Nelson, with his ! ** For thc»e acta of cruelty, ” tays AlliNmi, ** no- 

triumphant fleet, entered the bay. He had on 1 sort of apology ©an or ought to olFiirdi. Ifl 
board his ship his guilty ^paramour, Lady , every pr»int of view, th® conduct of Nthwia In this 
Hamilton, and the infaraons King and Queen of 1 tragio tifwr wai Inttieupabl®,** Sonihty imy% 
Naples. Nelson immediately made simal to > To palUate it would hi Vila 4 to jttitiry It wottld 
mul ^ treaty, declaring that he would grant ' U wicked. Thtr® fi ao iltwraatiiP® fiw em who 
pbels ao other term* than unoonditional tab- 1 will not iJSik® htonflf wurridpi^ la gaffe Isrt 
The NeapoHtaa Cardinal pro^tested ! to record the dl*|yi«eftd stoty wife 9pam i»d 
inst such aa atrocious vmarion with ihaaiie.*’ 
to ritofe reotonstrances the British 1 

tihnfeil weald He aeitod ito h|t®d 
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thftt, ftbandoming hif noW« s»d T>roken-bemte< tiiiiu Ho now, vitk alacrity tta4 wilifa iot 
wife, and aHiwsbin^ Biinwdf to aa mfimoaf romed himself to inflict blows toat shonia &e fb'i 
woman, and becoimng th« skve to her fascina- upon his multitudinous enemies. With such 
tions, lit viokted tb« most solemn treaty, im tremendous energy did he do this, that He re- 
prisoned and strangled the victims of regal ceived from his antagonists the complimentary 
perfidy, and surrendered men, womeu, am' soubriquet of the <m hundred thmsmd mm. 
chiioreii to outrage and assassination from thi Wherever Napoleon made his appearance in the 
bands of a ferocious mob I And yet the British field, his presence alone was considered equivalent 
government can rear monumeuts to the name to that force. 

of HelKoii, while it endeavours to consign the The following proclamation rang like a trumpet 
memory of Napoleon to infamy. Will the verdict charge over the hills and valleys of France, 
of the world ratify this injustice? We may “Frencbmenl Yon have been anxious for peace, 
safely answer No /** Y our govpmment has desired it with still greater 

ardour. Its first efforts, its most constant mshes. 


• CHAPTER XIX. 

OKOSSINO THU ALPS. 

Ei««iro4 attacks by England and Auntria-Proolama- 
tlon--Gfnttro«}ty to Sloreau—Napoleon's plans for 
himself— English caricatures— Fass of the Great St. 
Barnard— Grand preparations— Enthusiastic toil of 
th* soldiers— Th« young peasant. 

Napoleon, finding his proffers of peace re- 
jected by the government of England with con- 
tumely and scorn, and declined by Austria, now 
prepared, with his wonted energy, to repel the 
assaults of the allies. As ht sat in his cabinet 
at the Tuileries, the thunders of their unrelent- 
ing onset came rolling in upon hii ear from all 
the frontiers of Franoe. The hostile fleets of 
England swept the Channel, utterly annihilating 
the oommerce uf the Republic, landing regiments 
of armed emigrants upon her coas^ lavishing 
money and munitions of war to rouse tlie par- 
tisans of the Bourbons to civil conflict, and 
throwing balls and shells into every unprotected 
txwn. On the northern fixmrier, Marshal Kray 
came thundering down through the Black 
Forest to the banks of the Rhine with a mighty 
host of 150,000 men, to pour into all the northern 
provinces of France. Artillery of the heaviest 
calibre and a magnificent array of cavalry 
accompanied this apparently invincible army. 
In Italy, Meks, another Austrian marshal, with 
140,000 men, aided by the whole force of the 
British navy, was rushing upon the eastern and 
foutbem borders of the Republic. The French 
hoops, disheartened by defeat, had fled before 
their foes over the Alps, or were eating their 
horses and their boots in the cities where they 
were besieged. From almost every promontory 
on tlie coast of tbe Republic, washed by the 
Channel or the Mediterranean, the eye could 
discern English frigates, black and threatening, 
holding all France in a state of blockade. 

One always finds a certain pleasure in doing 
that which he can do well Napoleon was fully 
conscious of his military genius. He had, in 
behalf of bleeding humanity, implored peace in 

»* “It desertes,* says AHsou, “to be recorded to tbe 
bonew of Napoleoiu that be endeavoored to palUate 
Helionk ibiw k these dark transaottous, ascribing It to 
jgWktomnttoa and the tednating sMNindency of l4idy 


have been for its attainment. The English 
ministry has exposed the secret of its iniquitous 
lolicy. ^It wishes to dismember France, to 
estroy its commerce, and either to erass it 
from the map of Europe or te degrade it to a 
secondary power. England is willing to embroil 
all the nations of the Continent in hostility with 
each other, that she may enrich herself with 
their spoils, and gain possession of the trade of 
the world. For the attainment of this object, 
she scatters her gold, becomes prodigal of her 
promises, and multiplies her intrigues.” 

At this call all the martial spirits rushed to 
arms. Napoleon, supremely devoted to the 
welfare of the state, seemed to forget even his 
own glory in the intensity of ^is desire to make 
France victorious over her foes. With the most 
magnanimous superiority to all feelmgs of 
jealousy, he raised an army of 150,000 men, the 
very HiU of the troops of Franoe. the veterans 
of a hundred battles, and pkcea mem in tbe 
hands of Moreau, the only man in France who 
could be called his* rival. Napoleon also pre- 
sented to Moreau the plan of a campaign in 
accordance with his own energy, boldness, and 
jenius. Its accomplishment would have added 
lurpasaing brilliance to the reputation of Moreau; 
>ut the cautious general was afraid to adopt it, 
and presented another, perliaps as safe, but one 
which would produce no dazzling impression 
upon the imaginations of men. 

“ Your plan," said one, a friend of Motwa . 
o the First Consul, “ is ^anaer, more decisive, 
and even more sure; but it is not adapted to icti% 
slow and cautious genius of the man who is to 
execute it You have your method of making 
ar, which is superior to all others. Moreau has 
his own, inferior certainly, but still excellent 
Leave him to himself. If you impose your ideas 
ipon him, you will wound, his self-love and 
disconcert him.’' 

Napoleon, profoundly versed in the knowledge 
\f the human heart promptly replied, “ You are 
ight; Moreau ii not capable of grasping the 
dan which I have conceived. Let him mllow 
his own coum* The pkn which he does not 
understand and dare not execute I myself will 
carry out on another part of the theatre of war. 
What he fears to attempt on the Ehiae, I wil 
accomplish on the Alps. The day may com# 
when he will regi# l^mry which he le 
me.’ 



Mkfos^m m^huwn 


iheis wm proud itad propii«Uc words. Idorentu Om of tha caricataM* rewswnted tlsi 
Moreau wim moderately -notoiiou* upon the annyteoonsiiim^ ofaboy dressed In his%'6her’B 
Ehine, drimg hack the inTaden. The sun of clothes, sliouHering a musket which he oonH 
Napoleon soon rose otit the field of Marengo in with difficulty lift, and eating a piece of giager- 
a hlaxe of effulgence, which psded Moreau's bread, and an old man with one ana and a 
twinkling star Into utter obscurity. But we wooden leg. The artillery consisted of a' rusty 
know not where upon the page of histoiy to blunderbuss. This derision was jugt what 
find an act of more lofty generosity than ^this Napoleon desired. Though dwelling ia tho 
surrender of the noblest army of the Kepublio to shadow of that mysterious Uielancholy which 
one who considered himself, and was deemed by ever enveloped his spirit, he must have en]oyed 
others, a rival, and thus to tiirow open to him in the deep rect'is.sc3 of hia soid the majestic 
the theatre of wuir where, apparently, the richest movcmcuti of his plans, 
laurels were to he won ; and we know not where On the east^-ni fronfiej's of France there surge 
to look for t df ed more proudly expressive of up, from luturiant mciidows and vine-clad fields 
self-coiifulcnce. “ I will give Moreau,” said he and hill-sides, the majt'.tic ranges of the Alps, 
by this act, “one hundred and fifty thousand of pi. rciog the clouds, and soaring with glittering 
the most brave and disciplined sobiiers of France, pinnacles into tim region of perpetual ice ant 
5io victors of a hundred battles. 1 myself will i snow. ^ Vast spurs of the mfumtulns extend oa 
take sixty thosisand men, new rccniits and the | each side, opaning glooiny gorges and frightful 
fragments of regiments which remain, and with ' defiles, through which foiuuiug torrents rush 
I will m;u:ch to encounter an equally impetuously, walled in by almont precipitcas 
pow'erful enemy on a more difficult field of clifii, whose summitB, crowned with melanclioly 
warfare.” are ijmi'ccH.dhl« to the foot of man. The 

Marshal Melas had spread his vast host of one principal piusi over this euonuons ridgm was that 
huudiwi and forty thousand Austrians through ' of the Great St. Bernard. The traveller, accom- 
all the strongholds of Italy, tad was pressing j panied by a guide, and mounted on a mule, 
with tremendous energy and self-confidcnce upon ; slowly and ptinfully ascended a steep and nigged 
the fronriera of France, Napoleon, instifad of path, now croshiug a narrow bridge spanning a 
marching with his inexperienced troops to meet kthoffilBss abyss, again creeping along the edge 
the heads of the triumphant columns of Melas, of a precipice, wiiere the eagle soared and 
resolved to climb the rugged and apparently screamed over tlie fir tops in the abyss below, 
inaccessible fortresses of the Alps, and, acscend- and where a perpendicular wall rose to giddy 
inc from the clouds over pathless precipices, to heights in the clouds above. The path, at timesi 
fell with th* sweep of the avalanche upon their was so narrow, that it seemed that die mountain 
rear. It was necessary to assemble tliis army at goat could with difficulty find a foothold for itf 
some favourable point, to gather, in vast maga- slender hoof. A false step, or a slip upon toe icy 
fines, its munitions of war. It was necessary rocks, would precipitate the traveller, a mangled 
that this should be done in secret, lest the corpse, t thou«aiid feet upon the fragments of 
Austrians, dimbmg to the summits of the Alps, granite in tiis gulf beneath. As higher and 
and defending the gorges through which the higher he climbed these wild, and rugged, and 
troops of Napoleon would be compelled to wind cloud-envelupcd paths, home by the unerring 
their difficult and tortuous way, might render instinct of the faithful mule, bis steps were often 
the passage impOMible, English ana Austrian arrested by the roar of the avaknrhe, and he 
spies were prompt to oommunicate to the hostile gn/cd appalled U|»on its rcrixtbsss rush, at reek.., 
powers ev®]^ movement of the First Consul and trees, and earth, and mow, and ice, swept 
Napoleon fixed upKai Dyon and its vicinity as by him with awful tnrl resistless desolation far 
toe readesEvous of his troops. He, however, down int<j the diml^’-disccriied torrents which 
fsdroitly and completely deceived his foes by rushed beneath hii fei't. 

»testatiomly lauoundng toe verj plan m At Cud’s bidding the tvabinche fell Ho pro- 
intended to carry into oneration. Of oouwe, toe caution could save the Imvelier who was In its 
Allies thought that this was a very foolish path. He was inatantl^ bornf to dwtraction, 
attempt to draw their attention firom the real and buried where no voice but the archtngers 
pint of attack. The more they ridiculed toe trum^ oould ever reach hii ear. Terrific itonni 
imaginary army Mk Hiilon, toe more loudly did of wind and snow often swept torcmgii those 
Napoleon reiterate his commands for battaBons bleak altitudes, blinding tud imothering the 
tad ma|?azme8 to be wHected there. The spies traveller. Hundreds of bodies, like pillars of 
who vMted Byon r^rted that but a few regi- , embalmed in mow, are now lepulchrid in 
Msnte were assfiubled In that place, and that those drifts, there to siacn till the lirM of toe 
toe announcement was clearly a very weak pp- Inst oonfiagratioa shall liave consumed toeir 
lino® to deceive. The print-shop of * " windiag-sh«t Having tolled two day® throo^ 

and Ikmm were filled with caricatures of toe such icwis of dejioktion and peri, liie adven- 
•rmy l)|onl The English especially made turoui toaviller itands upon toe summit of toe 
Ikiraiehei very merry with Napokon’s mrsnd pass, eight toouwd feet above tot level of the 
wny to teak toe Alpa. It was believed toat two toooMwi feet higher than the owil of 
toe ftspubllc were utterly ex- Moon! Watofeftoa, toe Amerieiin mmmtal 
mpito&g toe fwot wMoh was ipvea to k This fiiattlt, OTir wWto. i 
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wiiwis, oonmsi* of a small level plaiii, surroimded 

mountains of snow of still higher elevation. 

The scene here presented is inexpressihly 
gloomy and appalling. Nature in these mid 
regions assumes her most severe and sombre 
aspect. As one emerges from the precipitous 
and craggy ascent upon this Valley of Desolation, 
as it is emphatically caUed, the Convent of St. 
Bernard presents itself to the view. 

This cheerless abode, the highest spot of in- 
habited ground in Europe, has been tenanted, 
for more than a thousand years, by a succession 
of joyless and self-denying monks, who, in that 
frigid retreat of granite and ice, endeavour to 
serve their Maker by rescumg bewildered tra- 
vellers from the destruction with which they are 
ever threatened to be overwhelmed by the storms 
which battle against them. In the middle of 
this ice-bound valley lies a lake, clear, dark, and 
©old, whose depths, even in mid-summer, reflect 
the eternal glaciers which soar sublimely around. 
The descent to the plains of Italy is even more 
precipitous and dangerous than the ascent from 
the ^een pastures of France. No vegetation 
adorns these dismal and storm-swept cliffs of 
granite and of ice. The pinion of the eagle 
Ms in its rarefied air, and the chamois ventures 
not to climb its steep and slippery crags. No 
human beings are ever to be seen on these bleak 
summits, except the few shivering travellers who 
tarry for an hour to receive the hospitality of 
the convent, and the hooded monks, wrapped in 
thick and coarse garments, with their staves and 
their dogs, groping through the storms of sleet 
and snow. Even the wood, which hums with 
frugal faintness on their hearths, is home, in 
painftil burdens, up the mountain sides upon the 
shoulders of the monks. 

Such was the harrier which Napoleon intended 
to surmount, that he might fall upon the rear of 
the Austrians, who were battering down the walls 
of Genoa, where Massena was besieged, and who 
were thundering, flushed with victory, at the 
very gates of Nice. Over this wild mountain 
pass, whore the mule could with difficulty tread, 
and where no wheel had ever rolled, or by any 
possibility could roll, Napoleon contemplated 
transporting an army of sixty thousand men, 
with pomdarous artillery and tons of cannon balls, 
and baggage, and all the bulky munitions of war. 
England and Austria laughed the idea to scorn. 
The achievement of such an enterprise was ap- 
parently impossible. 

Napoleon, however, was as skilful in the ar- 
rangement of the minutest details as in the con- 
ception of the grandest combinations. Though 
he resolved to take the mass of his army, forty 
thousand strong, across the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, yet, to distract the attention of the Aus- 
trians, he arranged also to send small divisions 
acrosi the passes of Saint Gothard, Little St. 
Bernard, and Mount Cenis, He would thus 
accumulate suddenly, and to the amazement of 
the enemy, a body of sixty-five thousand men 
iroon the plains of Italy. This force, descending 
Hjiro aa apparitioa from the clouds, in the rear of 


the Austrian army, headed by Napleon. aiid 
cutting ^ off all commimioation with Austria, 
might, indeed, strike a nsmic into the hearbit 
the assailants of France 

The troops were collected in various places in 
the vicinity of Dijon, ready at a moment’s 
warning to assemble at the place of rendezvous, 
and with a rush to enter the defile. Immense 
magazines of wheat, biscuit, an<' oats had been 
collected in different places. Large sums of 
specie had been forwarded to hire the serViCes 
of every peasant, with his mule, who inhabited 
the valleys among the mountains. Mechanie 
shops, as by magic, suddenly rose along the 
path, well supplied with skilful artisans, to repair 
all damages, to dismount the artillery, to divide 
the gun-carriages and baggage-waggons into 
fragments, that they might be transported on 
the backs of men and mules over the steep and 
rugged way. For the ammunition a vast number 
of small boxes were prepared, which could easily 
be packed upon the mules. A second company 
of mechanics, with camp forges, had been pro- 
vided to cross the mountain with the firs« 
division, and rear their shops npon the plain os. 
the other side, to mend the broken harness, to 
reconstruct the carriages, and remount the pieces. 

On each side of the mountain a hospital was 
established, and supplied with every comfort for 
the sick and wounded. The foresight of Napo- 
leon extended even to sending, at the very last 
moment, to the convent upon the sunimit an 
immense quantity of bread, cheese, and wina. 
Each soldier, to hia surprise, was to find, as he 
arrived at the summit, esffiausted with herculean 
toil, a generous slice of bread and cheese, with a 
refreshmg cup of wine, presented to him by the 
monks. All these minute detafis Napoleon 
arranged, while at the same time he was doing 
the work of a dozen energetic men in reorgan- 
izing the whole structure of society in France. 
If toil pays for greatness, Napoleon purchased 
the renown which he attamed ; and yet Ms body 
and Ms mind were so constituted that his rieep-* 
less activity was to Mm a pleasure. 

The appointed hour at last arrived. On the 
Till of May, 1800, Napoleon entered Ms carriage 
at the Tuileries, saying — 

Good-by, my dear Josephine. I mtmt go to 
Italy. I shall not forget you, and I will not be 

At a word, the whole majestic array was k 
motion. Like a meteor he swept over France. 
He arrived at the foot of the mountains. The 
troops and all the paraphernalia of war were cm 
the spot at the desi^ated hour. Napoleon 
immediately appointed a veiy careful inspection. 
Every foot-solffier and every horseman passed 
before Ms scrutinizing eye. If a shoe was 
ragged, or a jacket torn, or a musket injured, 
the defect was immediately repmreffi His 
glowing words inspired the tawps with tii« 
ardour wMch was burning in his own bosP»* 
The genius of the First Cwul was infused into 
the mighty host Each man exerted himself to 
the utmost. The eve of their ©Mef ww everf - 
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tlieft, mi ill's ehiermg foioe mmi the army ' bui for ftpproYftlj »ttd to shwe fm 
to laperhimi&a exertions. Two skilfiil 5I017." ^ 

engineer* htd been sent to explore the path, and • Napoleon, mth his wonoerM tact, hU 
to do what conld he done in the reinoval of Inced a slight change into the artillery service, 
•hitruotions. They returned with an appalling "'hich was productive of immense raord results, 
recital of the appaien% insurmountabie difii- * he gun carriages had heretofore been criven by 
«nl6e» of the way. mere waggoners, who, being oousidoned not as 

Is it inquired Napoleon, “ to cross soldier*, but as servants, and sharing rot to the 

Jfee pwa?” gh>ry of Tictory, were uninfluMuced by any senti- 

Perhaps,” was the hesitating reply, **iti» ment of honour. At the first approach of danger, 
within the limits of posinUHtv.^’ they were ready to cut their traces and gallop 

** Forward, then,” was the energetic response, from the field, leaving their cannon in the hands 
Each man was required to carry, besides his of the enemy, ^ -u ^ . 

arms, food for several days, and a large quantity Napoleon said,^ “ The cannoneer who b^ngs 
of cartridges. As the sinunsitirs of the pre- ois piece into action perfonns as valuable aer 
tdpitous path could only be trodden in single file, vice as tlie cannoneer who works it. Me runs 
the heavy wheels were taken from the caniages, the same danger, and requires the same moral 
tod each, slung upon a pole, was borne by two rtimulus, wbi<.‘h is the sense of honour. ^ 
men. The task for the fotit-soldicrs was far less He therefore converted the^ artiUery drivers 
than for the horsemen. The latter clamhored into soldiers, and clothed them m the uniform of 
up on foot, dragging their horses after them their respective regiments. They constituted 
The descent was very dangerous. The drugnon, twelve thousand hornemon, who were animated 
In the steep and narrow path, was compellod to with as much pride in carrying their Pieces into 
walk before his hone. At the least stumble, ho action, and in bringing thorn off mth rapidity 
was exposed to being plunged headlong into the and ^ , as the giinners felt m loaning, 
abysses yawning before him. In this way many «UrPCting, and discharging them, it was now 
horses and several riders perished. To transport the great glory of these men to take care of 
tlie heavy cannon and howitzers, nine loes were their guns. They loved tenderly the merciless 

lavished caresses and terms of 


vy cannon and howitzers, pine logs were thrir guns. 1 he 
we centre, the parts hollowed out, ant monsters. They 


split to two a, I-UO pii,rfce aouowoo. ««»»» --.-J ^ .. 1 ^ a 

the guns sunk into the grooves. endearment upon the glittering, polished, deam- 

A long string of mules, in single fille, were ■ dealing brass. The heart of man 1* a strange 
attached to the ponderous machines of war, to enigma. Even 

drag them up the slippery ascent. The mules tomething to love, 1 hyse bioodslamed soldsera^ 
soon began to fail, and then the men, with hearty rutulize il by vice* amid all the horrors of battle, 
a^-wiii, brought their own shouldcn into the wngly fondled the murderous machines of ww, 
hamea*— a hundred men to a sihgle gun. Na- ling to the appeal, Call me pet narn^ 
poleon offered the peasants one thou'^and francs The unrelenting gm was 

for the transportation of a twelve* pounder over '.ri lady-love. He kissed it wn un- 

the pass. The love of gain was not strong wasuca, mustachioed hp. 

enongh to luxe them to such tremendous exer- devotion he was rrady to die rather than ahaudon 
riona. But Napoleon’s fascination over the the only object of his idotooui homage, 
heart* of his soldiers was a more powerful im- sirtently he baptized the hfo.dovminng monsto 

pulse. Withshouteofeaoourageraenttlieytcilcd with blood. Affectionately he named it Mary 

at the cables, suooesrive hands of a hundred men Emma, Lizzie. In crossing the 
relieving each other every half hour. High on came on a* some 
thofe craggy steeps, gleaming through the mist, through drifts of snow, tolling 
the glitter*^ ba/ds of armed men Uke phantom. They would not leave the 
speared. The eagle wheeled and screamed be- stonn to seek for thcmselfe* a dry bivouM , bu^ 
neath their feet The mountain goat, affrighted like brothers guarding a 
by the unwonted spectacle, bounded away, and themselves, for the St -.anttis of 

paused in bold relief upon the cliff, to gaze upon frozen snow by It* side. It ® 

the martial array wMchso suddenly had peopled Napoleon which thus Ms 

the solitude. J the humta towUnd ^ 

Whenthey approached any spot of very espe- aid tliose mighty energies* ^ 

<dal difficulty, the tnimpete sounded the charge, imagination, said one once^^w^a 
which TO echoed, with sublime reverberations, thin^ hui ma^inatumt h* 
from pinnacle to pinnacle of rock and ice* iib» rtilsf th« wwW* 

Animated by these bugle notes, the soldier* When they srrived at ^ 
stomed every nerve, as if rushing upon the foe. found, to W* surprise tod my, 

Napoleon offered to these bands the same reward fort* whmh Napoleon s kind 

which he had promised to the paasant*. But to One would have snHdlpat tmeve a 

a^man they refused the gold. They had im- terrible oonfosiott* To feed to 

bibed the spirit of their chief, his enthusiasm, thousand him 

tod Ms proud inperiority 10 all mercenary Yet 

tootivto. ~ 

**¥• Ml tMltor i«r WKmey,” wld they 
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ci brea3 an^ elieese, aa3 qnafifed^his cap of 
wine, and passed on. It was a point of hononr 
fot DO one to stop. Whatever obstructions wex^ 
in the waj were to be at all hazards surmounted, 
&at the long file, extending nearly twenty miles, 
might not be thrown into confusion. The de- 
scent was more perilous than the ascent. But 
fortune seemed to smile. The shy was dear, 
the weather delightful, and in four days the 
whole emny was re-assembled on the plains 'of 
Italy. 

Napoleon had sent Berthier forward to receive 
the divi.sion and to superintend all necessary 
repairs^ while he himself remained to press 
forward the mighty host. He was the last man 
to cross the mountains. Seated upon a mnle, 
with a young peasant for his guide, slowly and 
thoughtfully he ascended those silent solitudes. 
He was dressed in the grey coat which he always 
wore. Art has pictured him as bounding np the 
eliflf, proudly mounted on a prancing charger ; 
but truth presents him in an attitude more 
simple and more sublime. Even the young 
peasant who acted as his guide was entirely un- 
conscious of the distinguished rank of the plain 
traveller whose stops he was conducting. 

Much of the way Napoleon was silent, 
abstracted in thought. And yet he found time 
for human sympathy. He drew from his young 
and artless .guide the secrets of his heart. The 
y'^vug peasant was sincere and virtuous. He 
loved a fair maid among the mountains. She 
loved him. It ym his heart’s great desire to 
have her for his own. He was poor, and had 
neither house nor land to support a family. 
Napoleon, struggling with all his energies 
against combined England and Austria, and 
with aU the cares of an army, on the march to 
meet- one hundred and twenty thousand foes, 
crowding his mind, won the confidence of his 
companion, and elicited this artless recital of love 
and desire. 

As Napoleon dismissed his guide with an 
ample reward, he drew from his pocket a pencil, 
and upon a loose piece of paper wrote a few 
lines, which he requested the young man to 
give, on his return, to the Administrator of the 
Army upon the other side. When the guide 
returned and presented the note, he found, to his 
unbounded surprise and delight, that he had 
conducted Napoleon over the mountains, and 
that Napoleon had given Mm a field and a 
house. He was thus enabled to be married, and 
to realke all the dreams of his modest ambition. 
Generous impulses must have been instinctive in 
a heart which, in a hoar so fraught with mighty 
events, could turn from the toils of empire and of 
war, to find refreshment in sympathizing with a 
easant’s love. This young man but recently 
ied, having passed his qui^ life in the enjoy- 
ment of the field and the cottage which -had 
hooii givan him by the ruler of the world J 
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The fort of Bard— Consternation oi iTelas—SoKeitude el 
KTapoleon — Proclamation — Desaix — Montebello — 
Arrnal of Dcaalx— Terrific battle— Doatihi of Desaix— 
Consequences of war— Instinctive outburst of emotiOB 
—Letter to the Emperor of Austria— Terras of <'apita- 
latioTi — Napoleon enters MOan— Euiitiusiastt' 6cep» 
tion m Pans. 

The army now pressed forward, with great 
alacrity, along the banks of the Aosta. They 
were threading a beautiful valley, rich in verdure, 
and blooming beneath the aun of early spring. 
Cottages, vineyards and orchards in full bloom, 
embellished their path, while upon each side of 
them rose, in majestic sweE, the fir-clad sides of 
the mountains. The Austrians, pressing agairibfc 
the frontiers of France, had no conception of the 
stonn which had so suddenly gathered, and 
which was, with resistless sweep, approaching 
their rear. The French soldiers, elated with the 
achievement they had accomplished, and full of 
confidence in their leader, marched gaily om 
But the valley before them began to grow more 
and more narrow- The mountains on either side 
rose more precipitous and craggy. The Aosta, 
crowded into a narrow channel, rushed foaming 
over the rocks, leaving barely room for a road 
along the side of the mountain. Suddenly the 
march of the whole army was arrested by a fort 
built upon an inaccessible rock, which rose like 
a pyramid from the bed of the stream. Brist- 
ling cannon, skilfully arranged on well-constructed 
bastions, swept the pass, and rendered further ad- 
vance apparently impossible. 

Rapidly the tidings of this unexpected ob- 
struction spread from the van to the rear. Na- 
poleon immediately hastened to the front ranks. 
Climbing the mountain opposite the fort by a 
goat path, he threw himself down upon the 
ground, where a few bushes concealed his person 
from the shot of tho enemy, and with his 
telescope long and carefully examined the fort 
and the surrounding crags. He perceived one 
elevated spot, far above the fort, where a cannon 
might by possibility be drawn. From that 
position its shot comd be plungea upon the un- 
protected bastions below. 

Upon the face of the opposite cliff, far beyond 
the reach of cannon-balls, he discerned a narrow 
shelf in the rock, by which he thought it pos- , 
sible that a man could pass. The march was 
immediately^ commenced, in single file, along ^ 
this giddy ridge. And even the herses, inured 
to the terrors of the Great St. Bernard, were led i 
by their riders upon the narrow path which a f 
horse’s hoof had never trod before, and probably 
will never tread again. The Austrians in thi [ 
fort had the mortification of seeing tiiirty-five ; 
thousand soldiers, with numerous horseg^ defle 
along this airy line, as if adhering to the j 

rock, but neitiier bullet nor ball could b«n j 

Napleon ascended this JyJ 

upon Its stanmit, quite exhaust^ 
ni^ts of sleeple^ss and ixnS^ 
hs theriui#w {ff theio(fiitaiid 
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Hua filed carefeHy anft sHetitly by, each soldier j 
hnshiug his comrade, that the repose of theit bsj : 
loTsd chieftain might not be disturbed. It was an ' 
interesting spectacle to witness the tender affection 
beaming from the coimtennnces of these bronzed 
and war-worn veterans, as every foot trod softly, 
and each eye, in passing, was riveted upon the 
idender form and pale and v;asted check of the 
sleeping Napoleon. 

The artillery could, by no possibility, be thus 
transported ; and an ai*my without artillery is a 
soldier without weapons. The Austrian com- 
mander wrote to Mslas that he had seen an army 
of thirty-fivG thousand men and four thousand 
horse creeping by the fort, along the face of 
Mount Albaredo. Ho assured the commander- 
la-chief, however, that not one single piece of 
artillery had passed, or could pass, beneath the 
Mils of hia fortress. When he was writing this 
letter, already had one-half the cannon and 
ammunition of the army been conveyed by the 
fort, and wei 3 safely and rapidly proceeding on 
their way do vn the valley. 

In the darkness of the night, trusty men, with 
great caution and silence, strewed hay and straw 
upon the road. The wheels of the lumbering 
earriages wore carefully bound with cloths and 
wisps of straw, and, with axles well oiled, were 
drawn by the hands of these picked men beneath 
the vary walls of the fortress, and within half 
pistol-shot of its guns. In two nights the ar- 
tillery and the baggage-trains were thus passed 
along, and in a few days the fort itself was com- 
pelled to surrender. 

Mclas, the Austrian commander, now awoke, 
in consternation, to a sense of Ms peril. Napo- 
leon — the dreaded Napoleon — had, as a 
miracle, crossed the Alps. He had cut off all 
his supplies, and was shutting the Austrian* 
up from any possibility of retreat. Bewildered 
by the magnitude of his peril, he no longer 
thought of forcing his march upon Paris. The 
invasion of France was abandoned. His whole | 
energies were directed to opening for himself a 
passa^je back to Austria. The most cruel per- 
plexities agitated him. From the very pinnacle 
of victory, he was in danger of descending to the 
deepest abyss of defeat 

It was also with Napoleon an hour of intense 
lolicitude. He had but sixteen thousand men, 
two-thirds of whom were new soldiers, who had 
never seen a shot fired in earnest, with whom ho 
was to arrest the march of a desperate array of 
one hundred and twenty thousand veterans, 
abundantly provided with all the most efficient 
machinery of war. There were many paths by 
which Melas might escape at leagues’ distance 
from each other. It was necessary for Napo- 
leon to divide his little band, that he might 
guard them all. He was liable at any moment 
to have a division of his army attacked by an 
overwhelming toroe, and cut to pieces before it 
could receive any reinforcementa. He ate not, 
he dept not, he rested not Hay and night, and 
night ^d day, he waa on horsebaok, pde. pen- 
«Cv6, if perewy in feeble health, and intoresting 


every beholder with Ms grave .«Jid m®lauc*u>ly 
beauty.^ His scouts wore out in evsiy direorioa. 
He studied all the possible movements and com- 
binations of his foes. In imagination he over- 
ran Lombardy, and entered Milan in triumph, 
Melas anxiously concentrated his forces to break 
through the net with which be was entangled. 
He did everything in his power to deceive Na- 
poleon by various feints, that the point of Ms 
contemplated attack might not be known. Na- 
poleon, in the following clarion tones, appealed 
to the enthusiasm of his troops 

“Soldiers I when we began our march, one 
department of France was iu the hands of the 
enemy. Consteniation pervaded the south ol 
the Republic. You advanced. Already the 
French territory is delivered. Joy and hope in 
our country have succeeded to constematiou 
and fear. The enemy, terror-struck, seeks only 
to regain his frontiers. You have taken hu 
hospitals, his magazines, his reserve parks. The 
first act of the campaign is finished. Millions 
of men address you in strains of praise. But 
shall we allow our audacious enemies to violate 
with impunity the territory of the Rouublic? 
Will you permit the army to escape which has 
carried terror into your families? You will not. 
March, then, to meet it. Tear from its brows 
the laurels it has won. Teach the world that a 
malediction attends those who violate the terri- 
tory of the Great People. The result of our 
efforts win be unclouded glory and a durable 
peace I" 

Tlie very day Napoleon left Paris, 
arrived in b'ranee from Egypt, Frank, sincere, 
upright, and punctilinusiy honourable, he was 
one of the few whom Napoleon truly loved. 
Hesaix r^^garded Napoleon as infinitely his su- 
perior, and looked up to him with a species of 
adoration j ho loved him with a fervour of feel- 
ing which amounted almost to a passion. Na. 
poleon, touched by the affection of a heart so 
noble, requited it with the moat oonfidontial 
fnendsMp. 

Desaix, upon his arrival in Paris, foimd letteri 
for Mm there from the First Consul. A* he read 
the confidential fines, he was strack with the 
melancholy air with wWch they were pervaded* 
“ Alast” said he, “ Napoleon has gained every- 
thing, and yet ho is unhappy. I mutt Imhten to 
meet him.” Without delay he croswd the Alps, 
and arrived at the hoad-quartf rs of Napoleon but 
a few days before tlie battle of Marengo. They 
pns<)icd tiiewlKile night together, talking over 
the event* of Egypt and the prospects of France. 
Napoleon felt greatly strengthfiiied by the arrival 
of his noble friond, and immediately assigned 
to him the command of a division of the anay. 
“ Df saix,’’ laid he, “ Is my sheet anclmr.'* 

“Yon have had a long Intorrkw with I)e* 
saix,“ said Bourrieime to Napoleon the nmM 
morning. 

Yes,^ he replied, “but I had ray waiou*. 
As soon as I rttun to Faria I shall make him 
pMitorofWir. He s^l idwayih#,my hen* 
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toaat. I wouM make him a priace if I coaid. 
He i« of the herob mould of antiquity 1” 

Napoleon was folly awajo that a dedsive 
Mie would soon take place. Melas was rapiddy, 
foem aU points, concentrating his army. The 
following laconic and characteristic order was 
issued by the First Consul to Lannes and 
Murat:—* 

Gather your forces at the River Stradalla. 
On the 8th or 9th, at the latest, you will have 
on your hands fifteen or eighteen thousand 
Austrians. Meet them, and out them to pieces. 
It will be so many enemies less upon our hands 
on the day of the decisive battle we are to ex- 
pect with the entire army of Melas.” 

The prediction was true. An Austrian fores 
advanced, eighteen tliousand strong. Lannes 
met them upon the field of Montebello. They 
were strongly posted, with batteries ranged upon 
the hill-sides which swept the whole plain. It 
was of the utmost importance that this body 
should be prevented from combining with the 
other vast forces of the Austrians. Lannes had 
but eight thousand men. Could he sustain the 
unequal conflict for a few hours, Victor, who was 
some miles in the rear, could come up with a 
reserve of four thousand men. The French 
soldiers, fully conscious of the odds against 
whion they were to contend, and of the 
carnage into the midst of which they were 
plungmg, with shouts of enthusiasm rushed 
upon their foes. Instantaneously a storm of 
grapeshot from all the batteries swept through 
his ranks. Said Lannes, “/ could hear the bones 
crash in my division like glass in a hailstorm” 

For nine long hours, from eleven in the morn- 
ing tUl eight at night, the horrid carnage con- 
tinued. Again and again the mangled, bleed- 
ing, wasted colunms were rallied to the charge. 
At last, when three thousand Frenchmen were 
strewn dead upon the ground, the Austrians 
broke and fled, leaving also three thousand 
mutilated corpses and six thousand prisoners be- 
hind them. Napoleon, hastening to the aid of 
his lieutenant, arrived upon the field just in time 
to see the battle won. He rode up to Lannes. 
The intrepid soldier stood in the midst of mounds 
fif the dead, his sword dripping with blood in his 
exhausted hand, his face blackened with powder 
and smoke, and his uniform soiled and tattered 
by the long and temfio strife. Napoleon silently 
Wt proudly smiled upon the heroic general, and 
forgot not his reward. From this battle, Lannes 
received the title of Duke of Montebello, a title 
by which his family is distinguished to the pre- 
sent day. 

This was the opening of the campaign. It 
inspired the French with enthusiasm; it nerved 
the Austrians to despair. Melas now determiaed 
to make a desperate effort to break through the 
toils. Napoleon, with intense solicitude, was 
wateHng every movement of his foe, knowing 
Boi upon what pMnt the onset would fall. Be- 
, tore daybreak on the morning of the 14th of 
JtHiey Melas, having accumulated forty thoussmd 


men, inoludbg seven thousand eavahj and tw« 
hundred pieces of cannon, made an impetuoiM 
assault upon the French, but twenty thousand in 
number, drawn up upon the plain of Marengo. 
Desaix, with a reserve of six foousand men, was 
at such a distance, nearly thirty mEes from Ma- 
rengo, that he could not possibly be recalled be- 
fore the close of the day. The danger was 
frightful that the French would be entirely out 
to pieces before any succour could arrive. 

But the quick ear of Desaix caught the sound 
of the heavy cannonade as it came bo* mlng over 
the plain like distant thunder. He siprang from 
his couch and listened. The heavy and uninter- 
rupted roar proclaimed a pitohet battle, and he 
was alarmed for his beloved chief. Immediately 
he roused his troops, and they started upon the 
rush to succour their comrades. Napoleon de- 
sptohed courier after courier to hurry the 
division along, while his troops stood firm 
through terrific hours as their ranks were 
ploughed by the murderous discharges of their 
foes. At last, the destructiou was too awful for 
mortal men to endure'. Many divisions of the 
army broke and fled, crying, “ All is lost— save 
himself who can I” 

A scene of frightfol disorder ensued. The 
whole plain was covered with fugitives, swept 
hke an inundation before the multitudinous 
Austrians. Napoleon stUl held a few squares 
together, who slowly and sullenly retreated, 
while two hundred pieces of artiflery, closely 
pressing them, pourecT incessant death into their 
ranks. Every foot of ground was left encumbered 
with the dead. It was now three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Melas, exhausted with toil, and as- 
sured that he had gained a complete victory, left 
General Zach to finish the work. He retired to 
his head-quarters, and immediately despatched 
couriers all over Europe to announce the great 
victory of Marengo. “ Melas is' too sanguine,” 
said an Austrian veteran, who had before en- 
countered Napoleon at Areola and RivoH j “ de- 
pend upon it, our day’s work is not yet dorw. 
Napoleon will yet be upon us with his reserve,” 

Just then the anxious eye of the First Consul 
espied the solid columns of Desaix entering the 
plmn. Desaix, plunging his spurs into his horse, 
outstripped all the rest, and galloped into the 
presence of Napoleon. As he oast a glance over 
the wild confusion and devastation of the field, 
he exclaimed hurriedly, 

** I see that the battle is lost I suppose I 
cau do no more for you than to secure youi 
retreat ?” 

“By no means,” Napoleon replied, with ap- 
paronriv as much composure as if he had been 
sitting by his own fireside ; “ the battle, I trust, 
is gained. Charge with jour column. The dis- 
ordered troops wili rally m your rear.’* 

like a rook, Desaix, with his sdiid phalanx of 
ten thousand men, met the on-rollmg billow of 
Austrian victory. At the same time, Napoleon 
despatched an order to Kellerman with his 
cavalry to charge the triumphant column of th 
Austrians in fi^. It was the work of a 
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vocRwy conditJow upon wntcn no was 
wilimg to treat. The terms were genorona. 

“ rile Austrian armies,” said he, “may un- 
moleste^y return to their homes ; bnt aU Italy 
must be abandoned.” 

Melas, who was eighty years of age, hoped to 
modify the terms, and again sent the negotiator 
to suggest some alterations. 

“Monsieur,” said Napoleon, **my conditions 
are irrevoeahle. I did not begin to make war 
yesterday, li'onr position is as perfectly com- 
prehended by me as by yourselves. You are 
encumbered with dead, sick, and woHodeiJl, 
destitute of provisions, deprived of the ilite of 
your army, surrounded on every side. I misrlit 
exact everything ; but I respect the white ^ uirs 
of your general and the valour of your soldiers. 
I ask nothing bnt what is rigorraisly justi* i* i iiy 
the present position of affairs. Take what ps 
you may, you will have no other terms.” 

The conditions were immediatedy signed, ami 
a suspension of arms was agreed upon until an 
answer could be received from Vienna. 

Napoleon left Paris for this campaign on tlio 
7th of Mav. The battle of Marengo was fongiit 
on the Hth of June. Thus, in five we«'ks, 
Napoleon had scaled the barrier of the Alps ; 
with sixty thousand soldiers, most of them un- 
disciplined recruits, he had utterly di8comfii*'d 
an army of one hundred and twenty thoi^and 
men, and regained the whole of Italy. The 
achievement amazed the civilized world. Tlie 
bosom of every Frenchman throbbed with gra- 
titude and pride. One shout of cntlm^ia^m 
ascended from united France. Napoleon had 
laid the foundation of his throne deep in tlie 
heart oi the French nation, and ihare that 
foundation still remains unshaken. 

Napoleon now entered Milan in triumph. He 
remained fcbere ten days, busy apparently every 
hour, by day and by night, in reorganizing the 
political condition of Italy. The lerlous and 
reMoos tendencies of his mind are developed 
by me foKowing note, which, four days after the 
battle of Marengo, he wrote to the Consuls in 
Paris : “ To-day, whatever our Atlieists mar say 
to it, I go in great state to the T« Zfeum which m 
to he <&3ted in the Cathedral of Milan/’ 

An unworthy iroint of detraction haa vainly 
Bought to wrest from Napoleon the honour of 
titb victory, and to attribute it all to the flank 
ojharge mi^e by Kellermaau Such attempts de. 
serve no detailw reply. Napoleon had secretly > 
and suddenly oalled into being an army, and by 
its apparenth miraculous creation had aatoimded 
Euro;^. He hati effectually deceived the 
vigUanoe of hii enemies, ao as to leave them 
entirely in the dark respecting hk point of 
attack. He had oonveyen that army, with all 
ita storw, over the pathlow crags of Orett 
St Barnard. Like an avalanche he had d«- 
Booided hm tire mountains upon the plains of 
Itfirtled Italy. He had snmmnded the Austeiaii ' 


w Tb# fi JDwa is sa satbeu of pralii, mif m 
•exsitoa of ibiMhaKlvtu. It Is mjt nvm tee tna f 
weM* "la Pmor iMiiiaia.*’ ftm, fed. m jwvNtei ^ 


rnosts, tnougn tney mn fwimif* tm ru. . i 
with a iietthnmgL wliirlilLty fuuhl nnt hr*"«lr. 
In a derisive battle he had thflr ranks 

jbrffre him like rhjiff brlfirr tfi** frlurl'wunfi. II# 
j was nobly irromled by th*!*'*' grnwa!' hjji 

! geniui hud ehotw'ti asi.] * rris»f d. 

, It h imb’ed true, thut Hitbniit hii mi'’ 

j his rs hr rttuil n<tf hawg'U’ • <1 fhe 
' Ms' Miih rfuitribntt'fl t»i flifi i •‘••il* h\ I « 

Ic-i? ilcfriire of thriMu M'riau, !>\ la 

ahr'yancr the ium.v nf tbe Hbine by 
his iron f-nnur^i !*n the I'hln nf '4. • **110 ; 
DtMKix, by the prrsiptJi* m v wLitb !w , % lir.j 
to thr as Hm'ii »» !.i’- rsr cnugl t the fw- 

off thir-d'TS of the rafiimn *r aiid 

Kubrman by his aniniraltle flank ''Ktrj/a 
ruvulry. lint it wan th»* u’^nhiB of 
v.durh''plftni,r(l the might v r'nnhinRti.*!!. 
ron M'ii and dir(»«’t(‘-itbe rutlns/ t-»n *»f tloigrn ril«, 
whWi itispirrd the eolil'm witii ffttrh and 
nerved tl.em fur the strifit, and wlndo 
thw /'ftirient agt-nries, st'tnirrd th* 
resnUn. 

Napoleon enfahlitiifd his triiim|bant army, 
now iin'frnaed to rdghty tb.innir. I m the 
rich valley of the l*o. H- jc»fij,njr4 lo 
heroic Maatena thi’' enmnmnd of rhi« I, ant 
hoftt, and, ‘^nb-ring all the forls and rits ji-ls 
which hlos’krd tli^ apj-r^wh^'S from Fraiire Pi 
be blown up, set i.ut, on the ’ilth of June, for 
lib rrtura to I’arif. In recrs»*jiig tin* Alp!» by 
the pass of M> imt flrnii, he met the rnrriigc of 
Madtfiie Kfllermati, who wm going in Italy l«i 
join her hushaml KM|wifoun nrdemd hb car- 
riage to be ‘stopped, and alighting, sht 

lady with gr»*.it OMurf* i% and «(figr«ln!al<''fl h«v 
upon the gallant v*'M'furt of hrr at 

Marf^nga. As i,<* w«*< n-ihig along f>nr» day, 
Bourru'r^m' ‘he “f tie w-rid^wid# renowa 
which the Kir’‘»t il hn I a't • 

“Yes,” thi»s!g|iti Uy r*'paid, **» 

few more «v«‘nss like thb van.pttigrn ami wy 
name nmv, p*‘rlmpi. go down to p.rtii'riiy/ 

“I fliinkj fpjrdm'd, “that fm 

have alfrady done tnongh to m%n a l<»»g an4 
kitting fame.” 

“Done enough r* Hapoteon replW, **Xm 
ITS very gitodl it Is true timl In h*s% than tw# 
year* I have wntiutrrtfi Tairo. Vmtn, 

Bti* ww I to db to-inorrow, half a l'»g« 
general hidnry would be ill that bt 

devoted tn my iixpluitA’* 

Napfdeon's’ return to tlirmigh ihe |*t»- 
vinces of Frsnre, wm a nf instant triwapli. 

The Joy of the p«'t»ple in frfiiiy. 

Bonhrea, iilumlnaisf»fni, the p»’*Usf rf b#IK iml 
Uie thandtri of irtiilfrf, ftrr«n|«W him ali 
the way. I.ong Hti«s of y»‘ung mlm^ 

for tiieir grace ind Wanty, fdiuntd §##»»»•# trf 
itevillnei* and umllfti ilirmifli wiiWi he wm ft 
pass, and cMptied III# pall with floirm tit 
sndfed la Fiyris at mldnkfet m ilw tod ^ irfy, 
bavliig atenl bit «kht viwki. 

TImi Mbuidiim ti w# FarffliM mt mi*. 
b«»dW and Iwiikiailfek Iky ift«r lay 
ni^ljit aftar rfgbt, Ibf 
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*• *4 ih« Tntifirifi wm «¥t)r ihi »/ •/' i '.uih h 
cnwii, to » g!tmp« of the pips-rver 
of Friijii'e, All thrj public hn«ii*’*" wHifed ujjon 
Wni with oowgifttuktif nis. Beil** riutpr, canntm 
tl«Jnt!eri»4 wui hlur^tj, 

rocket! md fimwurki, in «plwnit»uf, 

ilktl the »tir, buicli <4 iwm: pouroj! forth th'-ir 
Mubf,r»Tit ftrainn, and nnited Park, thrMiighijj; 
thf garden of tho Ttnkritjfi, and tloudUig bH<*k 
kkj flio Pl}a»i|i« rent the hnaveaa with 

fdiig «h*nu« til ojtuiUfhm. A« 
at tlw winduw of hii pahw*, witik’Miij, 
thw nfHU'tidi tif 0 j,'nitttudp, ho naid - 

** Thtj ft'jtuid of ihew tt'i kniitkn# ii ft! 
lo ran M tJio voii'u of Jojtnphin®. Ho I 

mil to bit {»li<wi bj Mich % people 
Prf‘|mratiun» were iintni'diatoly raado for a 
brilliml tnd impjsing whunidtj in ct«imionu>rtt' 
lion of the (fictory. Let no triumph'll arch be 
mlwjd to me/* iaid Napoleon. ^‘I wHh for no 
tiiuai|ihal *»h but the pstblio latisfaction.*’ 

Il li not itratigo that entltn«lMm and grati- 
led® ihould hate glowed in the unkn. ‘ .. . .. 
of thi French. In four month* Napoleon hml 
Ffwiee fbom »u »l»y** of mm to tlie 
piaatole of pro«|wiritj and raauwra For 
he hid »ub«fitu!«d law, lor binkruptcy 
mtnithed treawry, for imiomiuhm* d 
felt mpferalint fictory, for 
i* tmiftnii •aibfartiun. Hi® intaden were 
■Wfiit firora Fnwjioe, the hostile alliimce broken, 
Hud thi hlewhiiw of poio® w*re now owmlsit! 

Ih* ■ lort 

g till* oimpaign th®r« wii p 
ftry intoriiting niuitratlon of Hipofeon'* won. 
ifeifnl power of natidpiting the progron* of 
liag ffeati. Bomimm, on® day, Jnit ho« 

I thi oommoucoitifnt of wnpalgB, enttred 
Iho mblntt of the Tnllorioi* md found in Im- 
nmp of It*3j nnroHod npon tiio cirpet, 
iMti atretchud mwn it With n! 

»P1 , 

represent th« 

toiin troop*, Nipulowi ww atedying ill the po»- 
ilbli tomWiiitioo* arid mulutwM of the twoj 
hoitlla lUfmiei. 'Bmrtimm, h sikiico, hut with ' 
4«!p intornt, witrhfld the progresf of thi* pin 
eii«p»J||n. N»|Mjleim. hifkg imiiged the pm* 
wilh rw htid* whert ne intended to oonduct the 
French hroopi, nid with the hlifk pin* deslg- 
ftithitf the point which ho ioppo^ed the Aiwtrlttus 
Wftiihl ooffljpi, lookiNl »p to hi* eemttrj and 
Mid'"* 

« Do think timt I iball heat MHiui?*' 

*♦ Why, tow o« I tollf’ Bowrlenniiniwend. 

” Why, jm impltton* inld Ntpolwn pliy- 
ifelly, ** Ifts* look her*. Mel** i* it AJwindrii, 
wh« M hii hi* hfid*«|tt*il«r*. Be will rih 
Muia thM mill §mm Mureoderi. He hayi In 
Ataw^rlft yk anfftrintiiy. hi* hoepitilin hi* 
•rtftafy* Hi r^wm Fi^ag Ihi AI|m her^** 
Mteitof * A into lb® OrM* ^ itniiird, ** I 
M ttpm MMa* li Hi tw. I oil of M* m- 
XMtoatei wiib AshUH. I hmM bin tor® la 
Ito f«i*y of ti® JBnmilii.** So m jliif , to lEmlc 
i Mi lift liit liMi |Mi ol 


%m 

Itoiunanun r> gRidi'd tin* mwitiavring af p 
i» mens pn tluiu. Hk coinknaiioe exprwsto 
hiH parfect incredulity. Nipolfc®, perooivmg 
this, idtlreshod to him lome of hi* nrjal »po» 
truphe*, in which he wm iccuitoinad pkyfiJy 
fe» indulge In moraent* of rekiation, such a*, 
XoM raimy I you jttoos© P lad rolled up the map, 
^ Ten week* pa tHcd away and Boixrneime found 
himiclf ttjKffi the bwik® «i fee Eoraidi, wnting, 
It Napoleon's dktatiua, m accoimfc of the battl® 
f Marengo. Astoiiished ti find Napoleon'* aa- 
ipations thus miimtoiy faltilkd, iie frankly 
a. 'owed hi> aduiimtion of the military sagacity 
thus dinpluyed. Napolcou huiibclf ainikd at the 
! justice of his forcalght. 

Two days before the news of the battle of 
Marengo arrived in Fienna, England etfeeted a 
new treaty with Atistria for the more 
prriseoutiim of the war. By this convention it 
was provided that Eisgland should loan Austria 
Hfty millions of frantj*, to bear no mter«»t during 
the conthmance of the conflict And the Austrian 
cabinet bound itself not to make peace with 
' France without the consent of the Cfourt of St, 
Jaine*. The Empornr of Austria was now sadly 
d. His sense of honour would not 
allow him to violate hii pledge to the King of 
England and to make pcK’e. On toe other hand, 
he trembled at the thought of stselug the armie® 
of tJii iiivindhk Napoleon again marching up 
hi* capitiJ. He tlierefore rotohod to tompork®, 
1, In i»d®r to gain tone, tout an ambaisad 
to Fari*. The plenipotontiiry presentod to Napo- 
I«on a letter, in which toe Emperor »tited“«« 
**Yon will give credit to everythmg which 
Count J alien afiall my on my pari I will ntiiy 
whato w to aball do * 

Napoleon, prompt in action, and nninfoiTOed 
of the new treaty totween Ferdinand and Oiorge 
llL, immediatoiy oauied tlie prelimmarlM of 


ViiHHia, angry with their ambiMador for not 
protracting the dkeusskn, refaied to ratify to® 
treaty, rwalkd Count Julien, nenl him into 
eiile, Infonned the First Ctonifral of toe treaty 
which bound Austria not to make |«ict wltoout 
the oonemrenoe of l*»at Britain, awured Fnao® 
of toe readines* of the Fngliih cabinet to iUMr 
gotmtiuns, and urged the Immedlito opfa<«> 
hig «f I o*n»gr*'iia at Lunisvill®, to thloh plenipo* 
tentiaric* ihuuld o® sent from ftwh of toe fchr#e 
great ooutondiug powent.* 

w nowi of lb* mortiu tni b«4 

eomtohtiHl to rnloettoi tli« ortritirM for ptMi, to® 
EiniMiror of amtrti dMOsMtod an savgr to Firai to 
too perMu ig Ctowt JnllM, M rattwr to tiotoii to® 
vliwi of tki Fraeto |Of«mni«»t Ohm mm4 wito 
*crta*} powin to ftwai. HevartlnAiM, tot ateitt of Etft 
*t tUs »to® wm f«ry arMl, sad be lakuMi wito lA 
bli mif bi to MwMt to* AwlrlM M«*l to watoie® 
tb* war, naMni; to* aiMl krUb piMiiw at MMdtw 
ftofii to* ndUiili iMCflik. I» mtto, aiHMi wa* stlE ltt« 
ehaM to fty iiimi ttw M«m «f wm, ftm to* vwy 
saoeeiar ttwAiilirf M itMVtftto® bn*lM^4liiM 
after Im® wi rti KiMt* temit fm l, ift* feeneaip^l ih* jkami* 
toM at SnSSSt tncMtoi le 
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Kapol^Mi wa« MgMj fedlgMisi; In i&w of tlil» 
iuplicity ana perfidy 5 yet, controlling iiis anger, 
lie consented to treat with England, and with 
that Tiew proposed a naval armistice with the 
migtresa of the seas. To tin’s propo Jtit m Engiaaid 
peremptorily refused to accede, as it would enable 
Trance to throw supplies into Egypt and Malta, 
which island England w as besieging. The naval 
armistice wouM have been unJeniabl) for the 
interests of France. But the Continental armis- 
tice was as ttiideniably adveffA to her interests, 
enabling Austria to recover from h<'r defeats and 
to stwngfbea her armies. Kupoleon, folly con- 
vinced that England, in her inaci'essible pomt ion, 
^d not wish for peace, and that her only uiycct 
m endeavouring to obtain aduiittau«;oto tiie con- 
gress was that she might throw ubnlai -lea in the 
way of reconciliation with Austria, oilered to re- 
nounce all armistice with England, and to treat 
with her separately. This England also roiowd.*’ 


CHAPTER XXL 

HOHEKUNDEN, 

DupMcltj’ of Austria— <)b8tinacT 0 , [— Resiionsl- 

baity of Pitt— Battle of HuhenUiuien— Tre.ity of 
LunevUle— Testimony of Scott and AU*f>n— Uairer. 


sallty of Napoleon’s genius— Letter of G«n«x«u Du- 
rose!— The infernal machine— Joaepliine’s ieU«r— 

Absurd reports— Madame Juiiot— Hortenie. 

It was now September. Two months had 
passed in vexatious aitd sterile nogvitiatinns, 

Napoleon had taken every step in his pov.eri* 
secure peace. lie smcerely d«^ired it lie bud 
already won all the laurels be could wislt to win | fr hk* u."d -I an. >us: the no fio ii him- 

<wi rile field of battle. The rot-ountructiftn of u^h'a iiiodt-l, and Ifi prh, will, «r 
lodety in France, and the conHulidutnui of his later, nrio fhe am.'M Tf*f d- at** tf Fmx wiw 
r, demanded all his energies. I'Ae : orja of ih«* ft.tab', » of n.i ,n< t-r. Had hU hfa 

t ^ Mt pmert That was jn^t what the 1 bt cu j r<'»'-ng*'4, all u'ri wr.’i' 1 n 

government of England dreaded* The consoli- 1 diftrr cut turn. Tlw ranw’ of fbt p opt# woidd 


;hl8 naffii, lihe that; Emriritw, vEI h« Iin 
aoribed in history amid fiamet, lamentatioai, 
and tears. Twenty-five years of universal wa- 
tkifTHtion, the auimTous coalitjui tlwt wblod 
to the fiaiue, the revohitioii an«l diuwtftfioii of 
Europe, the bloofiahed of imtioiw, th# f'^ghtful 
ib'bt of Kn.dHt.d. b^<. whu'li nil In wort 
niaintamed, the t,I lutriii of bmiii, lij 

which the peoph* ^d' Ei.rope au\ the 

gencrsl diicuuieiit tlm! now jui mu»| 

b‘j attributed to ihtt. FMtfrily will brand him 
us a scourge. 

“The m.m so lauded in his own liiiit 
hereafter h*' rt ;» trded w f!io gndui, of fiil No*, 
that I ewnider l.im to have hrcn wuiuhy itro- 
cions, or doubt his having eul*‘ifau4"d tie con- 
viction that he wa.'» acting rndit, B.-t I^t. Bir* 
tholoiiiow had abo in cojo* M.fj'ini a, 

'fhe Tope and cwdinals ceU'-rtilrd it hi » f# 
and we have nn r»'»»on to d.-ntg iJcop 
having done so in pcrfi*cl sin 0 rtf .'-nch b ?!i# 
wciikncsh Ilf hum:ui rr»nt and jndgoouit ! But 
that fur which p‘'4»-'rily ■asll, above all, o'lmmUi 
the name of Fitf, ii tl.« haf*’‘’ul whi» h b« 
has left b‘thui'1 tir-n; its iiS’iolioil MacliiawlSisjn, 
its profotmti imnwraliif, ita coll vg»ttiinn and its 
utter diisregiitd of justice and houisii ImppiiwiMi. 
Wh''ther it l>e the effect of adHamtiuii and grit" 
titnde, Of the result of mere inslmcl and «> m* 
pathy, Fitt i#, and will foMiiiuo W hi, the Idol 
of the Enroj»’'au aristiH'-racy. 

“There m% indeed, 1 to.ich of tii# %lk in 
his chi.rat'ter. His sysiem hns k'*pt the p»-»p«dai' 
cuiiiu in check, and hr.mgli ahMUl the triumpfe 
nf the pafri dans, An Icr I <'*, one tnu%t not lt*ok 


nation of republican power, almoet within cannon 
•hot of the court of England, was an evil to be 
avoided at every haxaM. It Ihrearimed the 
overthrow of both king and nobles, 

William Pitt, the soul of the aristomtip go- 
vernment of England, detennined still to pro- 
secute the war. France could not harm England, 
But England, with her inviacibio ficet, could 
sweep the ooramerte of France from the aras. 


have iriiimphed, aitd wu I biVi esiab|jidj*il 
a new order of thmgs in Eiu-pe.** 

Ausitia really 4*»ir«d llis miwrcl} of 

Najadeou'i aniiifi upon Vieniii wm an *vil moii 
to bo dreaded than even the ttm%*4i4ashm <4 
Naplean's pwer b brium. But Awirk wu, 
by loans awl Irtsfiesiio tniangW wifli Engltiid, 
that sf.e otJttId make no peer wiltiotji tbniwa* 
•eut of the Fmirt of dame*. Nspciwi found 


Fox and his coadjutors, with great ehiquence that he ws» but irifh'd with. Iwitra4wi»4i ditl* 
and energy, opposed the war. Their efforts cultles were thrown in iht mf of iwgwii»i4i*ii. 
were, however, unavwling. The people of Kug. ; Austria was taking tikauiagt of ib» el 

land, notwithstanding all the efforts of the go- 1 hostilities u«rt»l) to rerruil litr daktiurt smiiifl*, 
veniment ^to defame the character of the Eint^rimt, as •• the ippmarlih,* wlfii#r had 
Consul, still cherished the icoavicthm that, after ; pts'*»d away, the might fall, with rniwfirtrf 


all, Napoleon was their friend. Napoleon, ht 
subsequent yeaw, while reviewing these ceii 
of his early conflicts, with characteristic elo- 
quenoe and magiiaaimity i^ve utteimnce to the 
Mowing sMitiments, which the verdict of thi 
World will oertamJy yet oonfirm i- 


energiaii, !«|W Frahci. 

Tlii month of KotvmiMW had mw wtlf^ 
and riii inouiiiJilii% «lih mm 

tweM by rite W«ak wkdi of wrnm. Tie piiod 
of the nmMlm had explrdl. Aui^i imMI 
for ili prt.*ioogmi«i. Kipoli« wiwi m 
** Fitt was the master of European pd%, H# I ribus to be iitp^ Hi heiitfWf. It « 

held in kli hands the moral fate of aatbas. But * m^mdm <rf fe«i^ 4 li.tki, m 

ttade an iU of his power. He kindled . that the tosuty ^ fwwwi wm ifaidl wMi 
thateveff discoid ■Omoughoutliwniiwf^ anljlw^-^llit Imw, Aw^ MMf Hm m 
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mm mta w«iil4 ruarwh *n %rmj «i*(i Oi lunuij hi with ^uli. oilu-r. T1 s*fu*.n hclged 

the tieiwl of wiatfr, wnl that sbe wuuid t oi tiit* im mAy hy his position, firt)4 at ths 
tbondaut time to prapnre for^* npring oariipaigu, | flushes gleaming through Liie gltnun. At times 
ri'fiBwI. The »ruj»« of Fr»m;e were imnic« | hoetiie divisious became hifermingled in irextn’. 
dktih on the move. | cRhieconfiiHungand hnud tohumi , ImamtisroBnmg 

lim fcmperor oi Anstna nto improtea uvery j haymicfc, and sroru jigtinnl sword, they 

moment of thii tTaiisient iutm'ai of in j f* si ght with the ferocity ttf demons; for iougu 
nujruitifjg hi» farce* In j)*jrfW)n Jje hud visited ' Uc oilicers of an army nay be iiiiluoneed by tha 
the antsy la inspire his tmops with oiitluiHiasin, | mont elevated auatimeuts of dignity and of 
The cammifid of the imperiiLl fors*«H wui in- imnour, the mass of the eosnmon soldiers have 
triiiited to his tecofifl hrutber, tlto Aruhdnke ever hnen tlio most miserable, worthieii#, and 
Jolm. Kijtuletsn^ moved with bis aceuwtssmesllth'grsoh'd of mankind. As the advaooing and 
vigour. 'I'ne jHililkd nfu ensilics of Paris and of | rutuatiug h(«ds wavtTt'd to and fro, the wounded, 
Frtined rsMtib'rad it * paB^ihlo for him to biavo by tbousnuds. were bd't on the bill-sides and in 
the metnsjHslis. lid s*MerniI um pstwcrfnl jimiy, dark ravim's, with the drifting snow, crimsoned 
under tiwn ial lirniw, to atiark the An trnu’i iti with bloofi, their only Ibuiket, there in solitude 
Italy, on the hanks of tic Alncio, and to {ursis anti agony to moan, and freeze, and die. What 
tiriidy towards Vienna. In the p^'rfonnam'e of (bunh-hct'ims the eyeof Godmnsthave witesced 
fbii operation, Giniend Ma uion dd, in the dc.i th.it night, in the solitude of that dark, f 
of wktor, effectiKi hw htruiu p!i«gs ov'*r the td.^st'd, and hlood-^toincd forest! 

Alps by the pass of the Slugen. Victory followed At last the inondng dawned thrnngh the mi- 
tlieir standard broken clomls, and the battle raged wirix rano-. 

Moreau, with his nmgniticeut army, com vated fury. Koarly twenty thousand of th« 
mmcid a winter oampaign on the Ehine. Be. mutilated bodies of the dead and wounded were 
twwtt the riws Iscr ind Inn there it an eimr kfl iij'on the field, with gor^ locks frozen to their 
WOtts fori»L many leagnes in extent, of somiirc i«*y pillows, and covered with mounds of suoir. 
drsiiid piiiM. ft if a div-ary and alino At last the French wore vietorious at every 

hihlted wlltkrnase of wild ratiui!* «id lang {Hunt, The Austrians, having lost twenty-five 
Two great romli have been cut thtimund men in killed, wounded, and prisoner*, 
tlwnigh the forest, and mindry woodmens’ paths one hniidrad pieces of artillery, and an immenie 
it at diflhrent point#, in the centre number of waggons, ibid in dismay. Thi« terrifie 
I liftio iianikt of a few miserabk hute, diet h»t« boon immortalized by the noble edo 
caibd liolii-ulindwi. la thi** firestjOn the night of Campbell, which is now familiar wheniVMf the 
«f the 8rd of December, Alorcati, with sixty English language is known, 
thmiittiid men, encottnteroa the Archduke John 
with siveaty tliomwad Austrian troops. 

The olocki upoa the towers of Munich had 
hut Jui^ tolled tiie hour of midnight when both 
Isi were In motioa, each hoping to surprise 
other, A dismal whatry storm waa howling 
ofir the tree-tops, and the smothering snow, 

Wling rapldljf, ohlitwted ah twesof a path, 

and rendured it almost impossible to drag through valhiy of the Danube. Moreau followed toan- 
Ihe drifts the ponderous artillery. Both partivs, dering at their heels, plunging balls and ihelli 
la the ilark and tempestuous night, ‘ into their retreating ranks. The Notorious 

tangled In rim forest, and riie heads of their French wow within tliitiy miles of Vienna, and 
itolumns m various place# wet. An awful scene thnuwital wiw in a state of indewribable dismay, 
of tHififussj*, cwiliict, and carnig© then ensued. Thi iror again sent an envoy imploring u 
IitiMgjiiaeiyu cannot annuiw the terrible sabU- 'ce. The application was promptly ao- 

mity of that a|wctw*W The dark midnight, the to, fur Na{»u!eon wsus oontendiug owy tor 

howlingi of tlie wintry stom, rim driving sliftets Vet, with unexainpled wagnanlmity, 

of Kiow, iiwciaant rowr of wtillary and of mus- listaniiing these astonishing ?ictori«i, Na- 

ktiry Ibm out hundred and thirty thousand inneou made no essential alteraticmt la hla teKOi. 
OomSalante, the liglitning flashy or the gons, Austria was at his feel. H!i oongutring ixmtei 
toe omli of the faiilitg ttMi ai the heavy were almost In sight of the itoeplts of YImm* 
iwipt risroagh riie fcowt, the Timrs waa »o power which the Ernpeiw oonld 
lOttndenng rftnnumirfthle liaiMmes, h p to obttnied their reilsriin maroh* He 

itt the mo% the shouts of oneet. the might have exaotod any temi < 

jritziik of dtatk and the bur^ of marilal But still he adhmd to tot tMi whtoh to 
» towMM tomdx, all oomblned to p had propoiea. 

ii«rer and « dimonkc energy which Moimn was urged hy s«« d hii 'Offlews tt 
y mm ririi h^ wwM nmw printed prwt on lo Vlotnsw ** We had hidt,** In 

Uidi ** and h« wntont wirii fmm* li fs tot 
djuloMi df the hhiok toteto wuseoln- The Emperorof 

•id ihe sttow M Ilk fiftkei to tohde, and Auttobi wti tom oompeilid to tsMt wltbMi tlit 

i layiiis, iiti iift MEttoHiitii ooild i Kxyclaerii Ttoi 


On Unden, when the wm wmi low, 

AH lay th# nntr»4(tfio snow, 

And dsric us winter was the flow 
Of lier rolllnf rspidly. 

But Unden saw another sight, 

When toe drums heat at dead oi night, 
CmrtmsndtnK dret of death to light 
The darkness <if her scenery, See, 

Tho retreating Austrians rushed down toe 
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dbiitMl® in the w»y of poace was thns remnve<l. f 
At LttneTOle, Joseph Bonaparte appeared as the { 
ambassador of Napoleon, and Count Cobcntzcl 
«s the plenipotentiary of Austria. The terms of : 
the treaty were soon settled, and Franco was ’ 
again at peace with al the world, England alone j 
excepted. I 

By this treaty the Rhine was acknowledged 
18 the boundary of France. TliO Adige limited 
the possessions of Austria in Italy ; and Napo- j 
loon made it an essential article that every Italian ^ 
iniTjrfsoned in the dungeons of Austria for political , 
ofloncei should immediately be liheratad. There , 
was to he no interference hy either with the new 
republics which had sprang up in Italy. They i 
were to he pc nnitted to chose whstSYer form of | 
government they prefeiTod, | 

In reference to this treaty, Sir Walter Scott ' 
makes the candid admission that “the treaty of 
. not much more advaiitageoun to j 
France than that of Campo Fonmo. The mode- 1 
ration of the Fir^t Consul indicated at once his i 
for peace upon the Continent, and con- 
siderable respect for the bravery and atrength of 
Attstria.^ And Alison, in cantioua but lignifi- 
canfc phrase, remarks, These conditions did not 
differ materially from those offered by Napo- 
leon before the renewfd of the warj armusrkM 
etrcmukmoe, when it is remeraberw how vast an 
addition the victories of Marengo, Hohenlinden, 
and the Mincio had since made to the preponde- 
rance of the French armies.” 

It was, iiideod, “ a remarkable circumstance,’^ . 
that Napoleon should have manifosted such na - 1 
paralleled moderation undorcircurastan^esof such ] 
aggravated indignity. In Napoleon’s lirst ItHlian , 
campaign he was contending solely for peace, j 
At last he attained it, in the treaty of C«nijH> ^ 
Formio, on terms equally honourable to Austria 
wd to France. On his return from Egypt, he j 
tmnd the surmies of Austrist, three hundred j 
thousand strong, ha alliance with England, in- 
vading the territories of the Republic. He im* \ 
plonMi peace, in the name of bleeding humanity, j 
•^a the fair basis of the treaty of Cmnpo 
FWmio. His foes r^i;arded his luppHcatloa as 
the impMng my of weakness, ana treated it 
with soorn. With new vigour they poured their 
baUs and shells upon France, 

Napoleon scaled tlie Alps, and dispersed his 
foes at Marengo Kfce autumn leaves before the 
gale. Amid the smoke, the blood, and the 
groans of the field of his victory, he again wrote 
imploring peace ; and he wrote In terms dictated 
hy the honest and gushing sympathies of a 
humane man, and not in the cold and stately 
forms of the diplomatist Crushed as his foes 
were, he rose not in his demands, but nobl v iiud, 

** I am stOl willing to make njpoti we fah* 
basis of the treaty of Campo Fmtnio.^ 

Hli treacherous fMi, to gain lime to reevnit 
ibttr iimies, that they might fall upon him with 
renewed vigour, agreed to an amiitici. They 
then threw all pomible embarrissmeute in the 
way ofiieipAtion, and prokngeci the 
itfl Hi* wiads ol wIxMr w«rt tweeplng ieend 


over the snow coveted hffli of Anifiia. They 
thought that it was tlwn loo late for Nar>ol«» 
to make any movempitts until snriiig, and that 
they had a long wlate, b>‘foro tlitim ki which to 
prepare for an< ther caiapujgn. They 

pf-h '0, 

Tnrangh storifs, atul fremm/ gales, and drifr. 
iug snows, the anifo'S of X almn nuinhed 
paiiifully to Hglutuliiidt'ru Th ln"Cte of Austria 
were again routed, and were *’ pt tmny in th® 
drifted snuw Ho'h heforo the gi.'*' 'iV 
Frenchmen lie cold in d<'Ufhj ti.o t nihle prit'e of 
thf* victory. The Kinp^nor of Aihtrl.t, In Ids 
palace, hwd tlu’t thu:.d rii.gi of Kap'dftcm's 
approaohlug anillt'ry. H** implored |ua'’e, “It 
isttll that I do'dre,” aald Napifoonj “I am mut 
lighting for suibition or for I am itill 

read} to iiuihe p-'u t upoji tlo folr basis of the 
treat V of Campo Formiu.” 

while all thr Conthifut wa« t»ow at pea 
France, England alone, with iad'Urntahte i 
tion, continued ths war, witlinut allies, and with- 
out any apparent or “ o!y*'Ct. “* , 

paratively powcrlesi upon the seiw, rmild 
strike no blows which would be foil hy the distant 
iriiMiders. “ On every wdut.'* sayi Sir Walter 
English »(, annildltited ihi 

oommerce of France, crippled 
blockaded her fort*.” 

The treaty of Luneville wm signed m ths ttk 
<g February, IftOl. N&pdeon. lamenting the con- 
tinued hostility of Kuglwid, in annmmdng this 
p-*ace to the people of France, remarked, ** Why 
n not this treaty the treaty of 7““ * 

This was the wish of Franre. This ha* the 
ooiistunt nhj< ft of the fth*rt* of hff govenmiewl, 
hut its dfftir»'« are fruith’-^s. All l.urMpe know* 
that the Bntidi Mmritfr hw eudtmvowriid to 
fru-^f rate the n''g'‘tuunmi at Luufville. Inmitt 
was it declared to Um that foaiu’e wo# wady to 
eater Into a a*‘gnti*ti«m. Iliis 

y pmfJucM a refnsah under thi pretext 
tiiat England could not ahatidoti her ally, Sine* 
hea, whea that ally ooawatwl to ln*at wlifiout 
gland, that gowmment sought Ollier meiiw 
to delay a peace so ndu'esMiiiry to Ih# world. I| 
raigi'j pfeteKudons contrary to thi dignity tod 
rights of all nation », The whole oomwerof M 
Asia, tad of Immtmse cedonk#, doe* not latiify 
its amhitiaa. All the fea* must auhmil to the 
exflurive novereignty of KiigUnd.” A* ’ 

Pitt receivefi the riding* of this dis<'.»ififiifiri of bli 
allies, in d«'spatriiig despomliitcy ha iicklwid, 
“ Fold up tfie map of Europe, It atad not apl» 
hi opened for tw*tnfy yeftna” 
while thttM great tfaltv wtm In prog,^ 
,, in Faria, *•* mnmm^big M* eiiarglis 
with almost miir*wii!<»i* pwwr la davtlopiiig ill 
tlio mmmttm of the miywrie twiAii nadir kbi 
ooatioh He p«««wiod itie m 
a digtei which htsprobaWf &tf«r b^ « 

He could w»e«at»lt iril hi* Mtoitlw nay 

I 
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m ucpreoccupied mind, Incessanfe mental labonr 
WM the Itixnrj of hi« life. 

** Occnpatioii,” said ho, ‘48 my element, 
lun bora and made for it. I have found the 
Kmita beyond which I could not use my legs. I 
have seen tlie extent to which I could use my 
ayes, but I have never known any bounds to my 
cu|^ty for application.” 

The universality of Napoleon’s genius was now 
molt conspicuou*. The revenues of the nation 
were replenished, and all the taxes arranged to 
the satisfaction of the people. The Bank of 
#'raue6 was reorganized, and new energy infused 
into its operations. Several millions of francs 
were expended in constructing and perfecting 
five magiiiticont roads radiating from Paris to 
the frontiers of the empire. Robbers, the vaga- 
bonds of disbanded minies, infested tlie roads, 
rendering travelling dangerous m the extreme. 
** Be patient,” suid Napoleon. “ Give me a month 
or two. I must Hrst conquer peace abroad. I 
will then do speedy and oomplete jnstioe upon 
Ihei© highwaymen.” 

A very important canal, connecting Belgium 
with France, had been commenced some years 
before. The engineers could not agree respect- 
ing the best direction of the cutting through 
the highlands which separated the valley of the 
Oise from that of the Somme. He visited the 
spot in person, decided the question promptly 
and wisely, and the canal was pressed to its 
oomplofion. Ho immediately caused two new 
bridges to be thrown across the Boino at Paris. 
He commenced the magnificent road of tlie Sim- 
plon, oroftsing the rugged Alps with a broad 
and smooth highway, which for ages will remain 
a durable monument of the genius and energy 
of Napoleon. In gratitude for the favours lie 
had received 6fom the monks of the Great St. 
Bernard, he founded two similar establishments 
for the aid of travellem, one on Mount Cenis, 
the other on the Simplon, and both auxiHary to 
the convent on the Great St. Bernard. Con- 
enrxantly 'dth these m^cstio undertakings, he 
wmrawiced the compilation of the civil code of 
France. The ablest lawyers of Europe were 
»ummo»e<I to this enterprise, and the whole work 
was disoniised section by section in the Council 
of State, over which Napoleon presid^. The 
lawyers were amazed to find that the First Con- 
sul was us perfectly familiar with all the details of 
legal tad poiiticil science as he was with militaiy 
•tmtegy* 

Bourrienne mentloas that, one day, a letter 
WM riceivcrl from an emigrant, Geneial Durosel, 
who had tiiken refuge in the island of Jersey, 
Thi following m m extract from the letter 

cannot have forgotten, general, that 
when your late father was obEged to take your 
hwthiw from the ooEege of Antun, he was m- 
povidei with money, and asked of me jhx 
Inndiid sad twiaty-five francs* wMoh I lent 
Mm with pleaiure. After Ms return he had not 
sm ofTOtteiity rf paying me, and when T left 
AJnecio yow offired to disptJie of some 


plate ill order to pay the debt. To this I objectod- 
and told her that I would wait until she jKmla 
pay mo at her convenience. Previous to the 
Revolution, I believe that it was not in he ptywe^- 
to fulfil her wish of discharging the debt. I am 
sorry to be obEged to trouble yea about such a 
trifle, but such is my unfortunate situation that 
even this trifle is of some importance to me. At 
the age of eighty-six, general, after having 
served my country for sixty years, I am com- 
pelled to take refuge here, and to subsist upon a 
scanty allowance grunted by theEngEsh govern- 
ment to French emigrants. I say for 

I am obEged to bo one against my wiU.” 

Upon bearing this letter read, Napoleon im- 
mediately and warxuly said, “ Boumenue, this is 
sacred. Do not lose a moment. Send the old 
man ten times the sum. Write to General 
Durosel that he shaE be immediately erased 
from the list of emigrant!. What mischief those 
brigands of the Convention have done. I can 
never repair it all” Napoleon uttered these 
words with a degree of emotion which he had 
rarely before evinced. In the evening he inquired 
with much interest of Bourrienne if he had exe- 
cuted his orders. 

Many attempt! were made at this time to 
assassinate tlie First Consul Though France, 
with unparalleled unanimity, surrounded him 
with admiration, gratitude, and homage, there 
were violent men in the two extremes of socie^, 
among the Jacobins and the inexorable BoyaEsts, 
who regarded him as in their way, Napoleon's 
escape from the explosion of the infernal machine, 
got up by the RoyMists, was almost miraculous. 

On the evening of the 24th of December, 1800, 
Napoleon was going to the Opera to hear Haydn's 
Oratorio of the Creation, which was to bo uer- 
formed for the first timo. Intensely occupied by 
business he was reluctant to go* but, to gmtify 
Josephine, yielded to her urgent request, It 
was necessary for his carriage to pass through a 
narrow street A cart, apparently by accident 
overturned, obstructed the passage. A barrel 
suspended beneath the cart oontamed as deadly 
a machine as could be constructed with gun- 
powder and all the missiles of death. The 
coachman succeeded in forcing Ms way by the 
cart He had barely passed when an expfosfon 
took place, which was heard all over Pans, and 
which seemed to shake the mty to Its fonndi- 
tions. Eight persons were inataatiy killed, and 
more than sixty were wounded, of whom about 
twenty subsequently died. The housM te a 
long distnuoe on eacdi side of the streel were 
fearfuEy shattered, and many of them were 
nearly blown to pieces- The «rria^ rocked as 
upon the hlEows of the sea, and me windows 
were shattered to fragmmts. 

Napoleon had been to too many scenes of 
terror to be aknaed by any ndse of destruction 
which gunpowder oould to^we* “Har said 
be, idm uerfoct composure, ** we are blown up-** 
One d’ ms oompattioni to the grea% 

teniiedf lluwl Ms head throu|^ the detomihed 
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window, and ctdled londly to tlie driver to 
**iNo, Eo !” said Napoleon, ** drive on.’' 

When the First Consnl entered the Opora- 
toEse, ha appeared perfectly calm and nnntrvf *l 
The greatest constenmtion, however, pr^'v^ned 
lb aH parts of the house, for the expIowMi 1 «*1 
been heard, and fearful apprelieHsions were :♦ 
for the safety of the idoli/rd Napoleon. As su»n. 
as hf* appeared, thunders of applans.-, whhdi 
shook the wry walls of the tiieatxe, gave 
bg testimony of the atfat'lnncut of the peojdo 
to his person. In a few nioinenls, Josephine, 
who had come in her private carriago, entered 
the hox. Napoleon turned to her with perfect 
tranquillity and stuM, “ The rasoalK tried to Id' w 
me wp. Where is the hook of the Oratorio ?” 

N^olaim soon left the Opera suid return^'d to 
the Tnileries. He fonnd a vast crowd ass^'ujhh d 
there, attracted by alTection f»r his perwin a’.fl 
anxii ty for iii« »uf-gy. The atrocity of t 
attempt excited nniversaJ horror, and on]\ in- 
erewad the already almost bounuhiss pop darity 
of th© First f’ousnl. Deputatiujts and ad. ^ 
wer© immediately ponied in upon him fruui 
Paris and from all the departinents of IVam;.*, 
eongratnlating him npon bk escape. It was ut 
first thoaght that this conspiracy was the wui k 
of the Jaeohma. There were in Paris more 
than a hundred of th© leaders of this execrafde 
party, who had obtained a languiimry notoriety 
durbg the Eeign of Terror. They were active 
members of a Jacobin Club, a violent atid vulgar 
gathering, continually plotting the overthrow of 
the government and the Msns^inatloa of the 
First Consol They were thfioughly detested 
by the people, and the oonnnuiiity was glml to 
avail itself of any plausible prettat fi banbi.ijig 
them from France. Without siitll icut cvi<i‘-i. '« 
that they were atfcnaliy goilt^' of this particidar 
outrage, m the strong excitement and indig- 
narioE of the moment a decree was passed by 
the legislative bodies sending one hundred and 
rixty of these bloodstained culprits into eiik, 

Aewiih was earaestly expressed that Napo- 
leon would promptly punish them by his own 
dictatorial power, Napoleon bad, in fact, afv 
quired such unbounded popularity, and ti«e na- 
^ was so thoroughly impressed with a sense of 
his Justice and hii wisdom, that whatever lo‘ 
said was done. He, however, iiwisted that tiu' 
bufiness should be conducted by the onu'iriti!?*' i 
tribunals and under the regular furua of law, 

“The responsibility of this nieaHiire,” sui-l 
Napoleon, “ must test with the h-gkljiiivu ks'ly, 
rhfj consuls are irrespoiHiblB, but th»* miuisfur* 
wo not Any on© of them who '?hfMild mVoi nu 
devree might h.^rcuftcr be cHUud to 
Not aaingie individual muit bv nmi" 
The oonBuli thamji*sivt fs km'W iu»t 
what may happen. As fi>r me, while ! livv, I 
tm not afraid that any one vdil dare t' » .i I rw 
w awunt for my actions, lint I inaj. b« k. fod, 
Mid then I caiuiot answer for the •sricty of mv 
iwo eedfoaguM It would he your i.im to go 
fWft,*' mailmg and turalni w (‘atuba- 

ai m Jlrm fo tht 
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It win ki better to lave a kw for fch» 
present m well as for the futnr®.'* 

U was fusidiy, r miitdi didiberttlon, d.vided 
th.'t fh-» iU uiir'li iif shuul I 4r«w up a ds- 
U’’‘<nui'(3i of the rca ‘Uft for rii ict ■, the First 
< M.'isul wRtt to 4'n the d.'fpj.., iiitd tlie .Sruato 
VS'* todnl'se v.i' ‘h-r if wh*- '*r wm not eoji- 
'I in, fftu*inu**iy did |»ro- 

twd t'ir<*ustMtmj('c» -o exi ring. Tlu* kw, 
; however, wa.' uujtH* and tyr'umicaL Ciuiify as 
thoHe men w.w of {cio'r ihum, by whirl they 
had ft'rf»'heil a’l it smhsrqiieufly i,|.. 

pea!*>ii tl, -♦ they Vf'T** jiol gdlfy uf tSii’^ 

iKapoIi'U wjiu" evlouJly euuinrrat^ed l>y this 
I Ml tTfi'h.ty of f'Mf guilt, iUai was not 
that t. 'i '“.I'l or doiiOMit'f'd m cfo ‘rp.^ r« ol 
klift ini turd I. !• “Vtn /«■ V’)v, * I,#!, 

> “that they Jt'o g '’’Iv, but we do ii< t hmi^ it. 
, I'hoy m,.'t t'o ♦iio ‘ported for iiie iTunoi wt,u*}» 

; fiirij hivf r>*n‘'n o /. tin* m«<‘«(u*rfs atoi the ^-un- 
j hf irii 'i*'n ah'»nd) proved gruisi'it tmuii.” The 

duoree Wii-i pw!‘(l ihit XapoleoM. wtiuiig in 
'popularity, Ir am* ronvinred of ihi* power* 

I Iphsue*# and ihrigudl awen of Ja*' Inui, 

j flat the dr/ree waii lu^er rnforoi d >»ptsi Ht th* m. 

I They remaii-fd in France, hof fi,»-y wj*r« rmi- 
' toiou* that the eye ol thu |KiHre wa* ur^jy th«m. 

“It is not my own pewm/’ said Napohion, 
“that i seek to avenge. My fortune, wiiirh 
baa m often preserved me on the field of batflo, 
will continue to preserve me. I think iwt of 
myself, I think of order, which It i» my 
mi«^dun to re-e^sfublnh, and kf the imtiuiml 
honour, which it is my duty to purge from n 
ahouiinahh •‘tain.” 

To the insu.uiitnthb! addn‘«i''i of M'Ufratulii** 
thu and ht a!i<h t}ii« oo. ■ rnume 

dfoif*"!, Nup h-n fip.h'd: “1 Ij..**, lo'fu tou* hi‘d 
by t';e pi off d nil > li- u whi h fhn peupl# 
of Furii h:i*.e d > '\u u v ua lids 0 ''» **4 <u. I m* 
fcrvn fioun, for t!ie f.iily sho ol my llinughl# 
and ofiiiy attioiuH w to inpu'-nt the proi|Hrity 
and the giory of Fraju'*, lUtd*'* th Immlittl 
mifiord thvkVivi*« to tlircd aita«^ki ufioii »i. I 
could Nave to the law* the ta>*k of ptud^dog 
them; hut am*-© lfi»pf have codai.gflrrd th«' 
I'ulatimi of the captlal by i ctimv uto'xatopW 
in hinjury, the punmlnnent muKt bt iqualiy 
Hpr M iy aud p rrihifd* 

It was ►t.u pniv«d, somh to tht rirMi«»i irf 
Mt; tbai tPi'' fotis ai I ww p^'r|.<unitoi| 

by till' p »ni‘ ' i 4if ih<‘ }1 0 f ’-tit*, 5i«my of the 
:ntf t pF'*UiO,tnt nffl.o l.ioah'*** irwia imp'i-’Stod 
in this h* ifi' It' ^ , Nn|N«hinn frit tlial 

!♦} d»'st<rv*'d ’l.'ii )i^'4'l^.d«. fl«‘ had luiorpcMh’ I 

Siive rioujj fiMU !t,o fofv r-f fti<» JA*?4nii4. 
Agah.it tj)0 rrnau.isf of hi* frifudu, li« hful 
p".a'.i a d**- ri*" whj« h had |•r*P^r/fl Ii«ii4r»*4 
and fifty ihoo’wnd of tlo m w%ffi«forifig «i«lgfWi!j 
to b ranee, lit had don* wry tiling in bi* 
pewer to tnalik tiiam to rfgain tio4r ronf^'-fttod 
iUrtiHN*# lie had i*mi in *1! fwp>rl«i ilwlf Wwid 
aiid bwnefacitor, md he wfwM not aulU 

tliij pf wif wiMi Ifidkpttliibl#, ihai tlify iIim 
requite him. Tbi uriy Foi»li4, kiwttw, 4r»«pd 
the whuk i»to if hi Tie ihmuImMI 
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flonapimtors were arrested and shot. The fol- 
Jowing letter, written by Josephine to the 
Minister of Police, strikingly iUnstrates the be- 
nevolence of her heart, and exhibits in a very 
honourable light the character of Napoleon 

“ "While I yet tremble at the frightful event 
which has just occurred, I am distressed through 
fear of the punishnicnt to be inflicted on the 
guilty, who belong, it ia said, to families with 
whom I once lived in habits of intercourse. I 
shall be solicited by mothers, sisters, and dis- 
consolate wives, and my heart will be broken 
through my inability to obtain all the mercy for 
which I would plead, I know that the cle- 
mency of the First Consul is great — hia attach- 
ment to me ext^'eme. The chief of the govern- 
ment has not been alone exposed ; and it is that 
which will render him severe, iiiHoxible. I con- 
jure you, therefore, to do all in your power to 
revent inquiries being pushed too far. Do not 
etect aE those persons wlio have been accom- 
plices in tins odious transaction. Let not France, 
so long overwhelmed ia consternation by public 
executions, groan anew beneath such inmetions. 
When the ringleaders of this nefarious attempt 
shall have been secured, let severity give place 
to pity for inferior agents, seduced, as they may 
have been, by dang(‘rou3 falsehoods or exag- 
gerated opinions. As a woman, a wife, and a 
mother, I must feel the heartrendings of those 
who will apply to mo. Act, Citizen Minister, in 
such a way that the number of these may be 
lessened.’* 

It seems almost miraculous that Napoleon 
should have escaped the innumerable conspiracies 
virhich at this time were formed against him. 
The partisans of the Bourbons thought Idiat if 
Napoleon could he removed, the Bourbons might 
regain their throne, jit was his resistless genius 
alone which etiablod France to triumph over 
cwmblned Europe. ni.s death would leave Franco 
without a leader. The armies of the Allies rxmld 
then, with blornly strides, march to Paris, and 
plskce the hated Bourbons <3n the throne. Franco 
itnow tins, and adored its preserver, ftlouar- 
chieal Europe knew this, and hence all the 
energies of its combino<l kings wore centered 
upon Napoleon, Moro than thirty of these con* 
spiradcs were detected by the police. I 

London was the hot-house where they were 
eogemdered. Air-gums were aimed at Napoleon. ' 
Aisasrins dogged him with their poniards. A 
bomb-sheE was invented, weighing about ftfteen 
pounds, which ww to be thrown in at his car- 
riagf. window, and which, exploding by its own 
ooaouMioB, would hurl deam on every side. 
The oonsplraton were reckless of the lives of 
others, if they could only destroy the Efe of Na- 
poleon. The agents of the infernal machme had 
barbarity to get a young girl, Eileen years 
<rfagi, to hold the horse who drew the machine. , 
Thii was to disarm sufpidoiiu The poor ohOd 
was blown Into such hragmenti that no part of 
km body, exetpring hmr $mbt oouid t^ertrairds be 
$cmi. H hyii mpoleott became aroMtd, and 


declared that he would teach these Bourbone 
that he was not a man to be shot at like a dog.” 

One day, at St. Helena, as he wa" putting on 
his flannel waistcoat, he observed Las Casino 
looking at him very steadfaMtiy. 

“ WeU I what is year Excelknc^ thinking of?” 
said Napoleon, with a smile. 

“Sire,’* Las Casas replied, “in a pamphlet 
which I lately read, I found it stated that your 
majesty was shielded by a coat-of-maE for the 
security of your person. I was thinking that I 
could bear positive evidence that, at St. Helena 
at least, aU precautions for personal safety have 
been laid aside.” 

“ This,” said Napoleon, “ ia one of the thou- 
sand absurdities which have been pubEshed 
respecting me. But the story you have jusi 
mentioned is the more ridiculous, since every 
individual about me well knows how careless I 
am with regard be self-preservation. Accus- 
tomed from the age of eighteen to be exposed to 
the cannon-baE, and knowing the inutility o< 
precautions, I abandoned myself to my fate. 
Wlien I came to the head of affairs, I might 
stiE have fancied myself surrounded by the 
dangers of the field of battle, and I might have 
regarded the conspiracies which were formed 
against me as so many bomb-shells. But I fol- 
lowed my old course. I trusted to my lucky 
star, and left all precautions to the police. I 
was, perhaps, the only sovereign in Europe who 
di.spcnsed with a body-guard. Every one could 
freely approach me without having, as it were, 
to pass through miEtary barracks, 

“ Maria Louisa was much astonished to see 
me so poorly guarded, and she often remarked 
that her father was snrronnded by bayonets. 
For my part, I had no better defence at the 
Tuileries than I have here. I do not even know 
where to find my sword,’* said he, looking 
round the room •, “ do you see it ? I have, to 
bo sure, incurred great dangers. Upwards of 
tliirty pl'.'ts were fonued against me. These 
have been proved by authentic testimony, with- 
out mentioning many which never came to Eght. 
Some sovereigns invent conspiracies against 
theiu.iclvcs ; for my part, I made it a rule oare- 
lully to conceal them whenever I could. The 
crisis most serious to me was during the interval 
from the battle of Blarengo to the attempt of 
Cleorgft Oadoudal and the affair of the Duke 
d’Enghien.” 

Napoleon now, with Ms accustomed vigWBti 
took hold of the robbers, and made short wot* 
with them. The insurgent armies of La Yendfe 
numbering more than one hundred thouiand 
men, and fiUed with adventurers and desperadoes 
of every kind, were disbanded when their chiefs 
yielded homage to Napoleon. Many of these 
men, tcoustomed to banditti warfare, took to the 
highways. The roads were so infested by them 
that travsHing be(»me exceedingly perilous, and 
it was naoessary tha* mmj staw coach which 
left Paris should be aooompanied by a guard of 
wroed soldtei. To rwueoy t state of societv 
thus convulsed to its very oeattee, special w- 
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hnn^i wera ar^gnirofljCOBshtini^of eight j."*t 
Tq%j were to take cngniKance of all Rurh mmes 
as conspiracies, robberios, and acts of violenco <>f 
unv kind. 

The armed biujfis of Napoleon swept over 
France like a whirlwind The robbers were 
sf izK'cl, tried, and shot without thday. Order 
was at once restored. Tne people thnoglP nut 
of the dangerous power they were placirg in tie 
hands of the First Consul; they only for 
i commander who was able and willing to qneU 
the tumult of the times. Such a command ' t 
ttiey found In Niipoleoiu They were more than 
wilfmg to confer upon him sdl the pO’Acr he 
could desire, “ You know what is best for us,’' 
laid the people to Napoleon. “ Direct us what | 
% do, and we will do it’* It was thus tl'ut " 
Ibsolute power came voluntarily into his hands, j 
Under the circumstances, it was so natural that ^ 
It can excite no surprise. He was call'd First i 
Oonstil ; but he already swayed a sceptre more 
mighty than that of the Osars. 

Bat lixtwn months had now elapsed since 
Napoleon Iwded at Fr^jns. In that time he had 
attained the throne of France, Ha had caused 
order and prosperity to emerge from the chaos of 
revolution. By his magnanimity he bad dis- 
armed Euasia, by his armies had humblec 
Austria, and had oomjpelled Continental Europe 
to accept an honourable pMoe, He merited the 
mtitude of his oountrymen, and he received it 
m overflowing measure. Through all these inci- 
dents, 80 eventful and so full of diftjf'uity, It is 
not easy to point to a single act of Napoleon 
which indicates a malicious or an ungenerous 
spirit. 

“ I f«ar nothing/* said Napoleon at Ft. Helena, 

** for dy renown. Posterity will do me jTisticc. 
It will compare tlie good which I have dojic with 
the faults which I have co-jmitted. If i had 
auoceeded, I should have died with the rrnuta- 
tiou of being the greatest man who ever existed, 
^Prom being aotiung, I became, by my own 
Imtertloas, the most powerfhl nawHitrch of tlie 
^mivenia, without committing any crime. My 
: ambition was great, but it nsuW on the opinlnn 
of the masses. I have always thought that 
soveretoty resides in the people. The empire, 
as I had orgaalxed it> was but a great ropuhlia 
Called to the throne by the vmce of the people, 
my maxim baa always been, a cantr epea to 
wtAofg dktmeikm qf Mrik It is for this 
system of equality that the Eunipean oligarchy 
detests me. Ana yet, in England, talent and 
mat MrricfS raise a man to the highest rank, 
England tlwuld have understood me.” 

‘‘The French Itevolntion,” Mid Napoleon, 

* waa a general movement of the mas* of tlie 

Ion againit the privileged daiws. The 
w were exempt fvm th® burdens of the 
, imd yet exewsively occupied all the posts 
if hoiMnr and emolument. The Kofohtlon 4e- 
•twyid tlieseexdttriv® privllegia, and etta 
iqaalltyof righta Au the avenuei to 
IM gwataiis w«re tqually om to every dtlite, 
ioeomaf to Us tomta Fmew utrion 


’Im iisparitl throne, and pl«w. m 
upon it The of Frmif’i wm grraT'^''.! he- 
t'tre to Htigh (‘apf't, by a few and 

riohleB, Tfte iuipfrial tbrouft was given to mt 
by the «l ‘ ir»» nf the pc pk/’ 

1 1 1 T very f««< 

in the uif of the 

Uut'kn also was I'S pfin',''tl in vurinus 
ways, and the whnb* family w<*r»* talu'n tjuiIt 
the pf'^tedmu of th*j Hr-t huI Af .Si. IlTna, 
Xapolson uf*t'rei| the folbm'h.sj riui 

tnithfu! eulnpinm iip-iii hsH iTiUhcr« iuhI : « 
“What family, in sijiiiliir cirri}ni'«tiiur<'‘i, wm'/iI 
have acted Every (tne ie u-*! 

to be a *tat< mimu Ting rcuinri'S a r«iiiii»iii!ii.tion 
of pfiwcrj* wlj.di line® not entnu f»dl to tin* 
of any one. !n this re‘<p«K’t all my brnflnTi 
w’cro singularly aitniitod; tficy at me# 

tin imml and ton litfic tab'itt, Th*7 fit th*mi. 
»'dv"s tm strong to r»'hign timm'Clvci blindly U 
a guiding eoun.iolbjr. and vet too weak to be left 
eiitimly to themsnhvs. But fake them oil in 
all, I have certainly gwd mmm to be proud of 
my family, Joseph would beon an hwtmir 
to society In any ocmnlry, and f.ncbn would 
have been an honour to any aswmbly. 
as he advanoisd ia life, would have - 
everj qu,alifjcation requisite in a novenig 
Louis would have been dlitingulshed k any 
rank or condition of Ufe, My siifer Kllii wsu 
endowed vrith masculine power of mlndj she 
must have proved henolf a philosopher in h«r 
adverse fortune. C’aroUne jKniwssi'd great talwite 
and cftpai’ity, Paulino, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful woman of iier age, mis bi'on, and will oon- 
tinuf to the end of her lihi, the mmt amiable 
creature in the world. As to mv «Mttte*r, she 
dcs-Tvt s all kinds nf vvfV'rntit^n. Ifnw Heldnm i* 
so numerous a family onfif p-d to so much prawi. 
Add to this that, f'eftmtf hTuIu tbs jiuriug of 
pditical opinion*, wo riiMondy loved cat'h ofbir. 
For my part, I never fea«(od to rfirrish Imtcraal 
affection for them all ; and I am convinced that 
in their hearts they fdt thi same sentimwita 
wards me, and thi^ la cast of a«4 il 
have given me eveiy proof of it** 

T1i« proud old aowhty, whom ^gmjean hid 
rpiitorea to Fmnct, and upon many of whoro lit 
had conferred tlndr confi-wawl mtMm, niwiJ 
ted no gratitude towanli their heii<*fiwwf, 
They were sighing for the rft-ewthroiu'mf'iil ol 
the Bourlmns, and fur the retera of tlic grx#4 old 
time#, when til rim offimw of and 

honour were rewirved for them and ilmlr childri»| 
d rite prop/# ww but Itmir Imwew of wtJo4 
and drawens of water. la tht monifog, ai 
gga«j, they would crowd the 
of the Firtf Cfoniul with thilr prtltteni. In Iht 
evening they dMalfi^ lo hs»«ir lihi livfts with 
their mipfoce, Tisif ipokt ©mtemptaowdy ^ 
sephiM, of hw Modmm, and her dMlre to 
idliate all parriet, Thit e^»ad«»aid mmj* 
ng that Niptott dM. a% howetir, pl4 »i 
heed to tli«lf iitimttringii. lit woiM not fOii- 
leitmd iven to ptutkli to«m by o«gl#(^ In 
int mm hhy p?i4i whkh W»« hi® to 
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itiiat, in Mb &dmiQi8itatioii, bo touLed lo imiiaii 
ckmmcy qf €od^ be endeavoured to consult 
for the interests of all, both the evil and the un- 
thanhftil. His fame was to consist, not in re- 
venging himself upon Ms enemies, but in aggran- 
diiang France. 

At this time Napoleon’s establishment at the 
Tuilories rather resembled tliatof a very rich 
gentleman than the court of a monarch, Junot, 
one of his aides-de-camp, vras married to Made- 
moiselle Permon, the young lady whose name 
will he remembered in connexion with the anec- 
dote of “ Puss in Boots.” Her mother was one 
of the most haughty of the ancient nobility, who 
affected to look upon Napoleon with contempt, 
a* not of royal blood. The evening after her 
marriage, Madame Junot was to be presented to 
Josephine. After the Opera she drove to the 
Tuileries. It was near eleven o’clock. As 
Josephine had appointed the hour, she was ex- 
pected. Eugene, hearing the wheels of the 
cwriage, descended to the court-yard, presented 
his arm to Madame Junot, and they entered the 
large saloon together. It was a magnificent 
apartment, magnificently furnished. Two chan- 
deliers, surrounded with gauze to soften the 
glare, shod a subdued and grateful light over 
the room. Josephine was seated before a tapestry- 
fi?ame, working upon embroidery. Near her sat 
Hortease, sylph-like in figure, and surpassingly 
gentle and graceful in her manners. Napoleon 
was standing near Josephine, with his hands 
ola8pe<l behind him, engaged in conversation 
with his wife and her lovely daughter. Upon 
the entrance of Madame Junot, Josephine im- 
mediately arose, took her two hands, and affec- 
tionately kissing her, said — 

‘'I have too long beenJunot’s friend not to 
entertain the same sentiments for his wife, par- 
ticularly for the one he has chosen,” 

“Oh, Josephine I” said Napoleon, “that is 
Kinning on verv fast How do you know that 
this little pieWe is worth loving? Well, Mado- 
moisolle Loulou (you see that I do not forget the 
names of my old friends), have you not a word 
for me?*' Saying this, ho gently took her hand 
and drew her towards him. 

The young bride was much embarrassed, and 
yet she straggled to retain her pride of birth. 
“ Genera!,’* she replied smiling, “ it is not for me 
*0 speak first” 

“ Very well parried,” said Napoleon playfully 5 
“the mother’s spirit! And now is Madame 
Fermon ?” 

“ Very El, general For two years her health 
has caused us great uneasiness,” 

“Indeed I” said Napoleon ; “so bad as that? 
I am Sony to hear it— very sorry. Make my 
regards to her. It is a wrong head, a proud spirit, 
but she hai a generous heart and a noble soiE. 
I bope that we shaE often see you, Madame 
Jiaoi My hstentSon is to draw around me a 
ttumeroui toEy, consisEng of my generals and 
Ebdf young wim They wiU be mends of my 
udfo and of Hortense, as their husbands are my 
df. But jd must not expe<H: to meet here 
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* your acquaintances of the ancient nobiliity. I 
do not like them. They are my enemies, and 
prove it by defaming me.” 

This was but the morning twilight of that im- 
perial splendour which afterwards dazried the 
most powerful potentates jf Europe. Hortense, 
who subsequently becane the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, and the mother of Louis Napoleon, 
who, at the moment of this present writing, is 
the powerful Emperor of the French, was then 
seventeen years of age. “She was,” says 
Madame Junot, “ fresh as a rose. Though hei 
fair complexion was not reheved by much colour 
she had enough to produce that freshness 
bloom which was her chief beauty. A profusio® 
of light hair played in silken locks around he®f 
soft and penetrating blue eyes. The delicate 
rourdness of her figure, slender as a palm-tree, 
was set off by the elegant carriage of her head. 
But that which formed the chief attraction of 
Hortense was the grace and suavity of hei 
manners, which united the Creole nonchalance 
with the vivacity of France. She was gay, 
gentle, and amiable. She had wit, which, with- 
out the smallest ill-temper, had just malice 
enough to he amusing. A polished and well- 
conducted education liad improved her natural 
talents. She drew excellently, sang harmoniously, 
and performed admirably in comedy. In 1800 
she was a charming young girl. She afterwards 
became one of the most amiable princesses in 
Europe. I have seen many, both in their own 
courts and in Paris, but I have never known one 
who had any pretensions to equal talents. She 
was beloved by every one. Her brother loved 
her tenderly. The First Consul looked upon her 
ashischEd.” 

Napoleon has been accused of an improper 
affection for Hortense. The world has been 
filled with the slander. “ Napoleon,” says Bour- 
rienne, “ never cherished for her any feeling but 
a paternal tenderness. He loved her, after his 
marriage with her mother, as he would have 
loved his own child. At least for three years I 
was a witness to all their most private actions, 
and I declare I never saw anyming that could 
furnish the least ground for suspicion, nor tlie 
slightest trace of a culpable intimacy. This 
calumny must be classoa among those which 
malice delights to take in the character of men 
who become celebrated, calumnies which 
adopted lightly and without reflection. 
ieon is no more. Let his memory be aooompamed 
only by that, be it good or bad, which realty took 
place. Let not this reproach be made a ^arge 
jgmnst him by the impartial historiim. 1 must 
say, in conclusion, on this delicate subject, that 
his principles were rigid in an extreme deeyee, 
and that any fault of the nature ohaiged neither 
entered his mind, nor was in accordance with M» 
morals or his taste.” 

At Si Helena Napoleon was one day looking 
over a book containing an aooount of ms amoum 
He smiled m he glan^ his eye over the pagea 
saying— 

1 do not even know the names of moslQ^ 
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I5tia«3i WW6 orpnM,con‘iiitm.gof eigitr ■«. 
Tmj were to take c^i^niMnca of all ?iich orimfs 
as conspiracies, robberies, and acts of violenco of 
iftH-'T kind. 

’t'be armed biwms of Napokon swept owr 
France like a wbirlwlnd Tbe robbers w*'re 
prized, tried, and shot without delay. Order 
was at once restored. The pcojde tlionirb^ nut 
itf the dangerous power they wiTe phicirg in 
hands of the First Consul *, they nriv^'d milyfitrl 
i eommander who was able and w shiny to quell 
the tumult of the times. Such a comnui’i'bT ] 
they found In Kapoleou. They were nioje f 
wilfing to CMif'iT upon him all th« power he 
«KsuId desire. ” You know what is iK‘st fur n'(f‘ 
laid the people to Napoleon. Direct ns I 
to do, and w© will do it/' It wjts thus that 
ibsolnto power came voluntarily into hi# hnjsds. 
Dader the circntMtances, it was »o natural that , 
it am eicite no surprisa. He wai! calh’d First ‘ 
Consul ; bat he already swayed a sceptre more 
iighty than tliat of the Csesers. 

But sixtMo months had now elapsed since 
Napoleon landed at Fr^jna In that time he had 
attained the throne of France. He had caused 
odor and prosperity to emerji^e from the chaos of 
rwolnrion. By his magnanimity he had dis- 
armed Eussla, by his armies had hnmbled 
and had oompelied Continental Emojpe 
to aooept an honourable peace. He merited the 

r ititude of his oountarfmen, and he received it 
oversowing measure. Through all these inci- 
dents, so eventful and so full of diniculty, it h 
not easy to point to a single act of Niipoloon 
which indicates a malicious or an 
spirit. 

“ I fsar notldiig," swd Napoleon at 5t. 

” hr dy renown. Posterity will do rac justice. 
It will oomparo the good which I have done with 
the faults whicli I have co^imitted. If I had 
suooeeded, I should have died with the reputa- 
tion of being the meteat man who ever ealsted. 
From being aotliing, I became, by my own 
^ tie most powerful mooart'h of the 
without committing any crime. My 
ambition was gireat, but it reited on the opinion 
of the manses. I have always thought that 
•overeipty reridea to the people. The empire, 
m I had orgaaiimd it, was but a great tepublio, 
CdW to the throne by the voice of the people, 
my maxim baa always been, a oawr qywi to 
toW dktmctm of Utik It is for this 
lyatom of equality that the European oiigtreliy 
detests me. Ana yet, in England, talent and 

g reat services ralRe a man to the highest rank, 
ngknd should have understood me/ 

“Hie French Involution,” said Kapoleon, 

* was a genenl movemeiit of the mass of the 
nation agidnst the privHewd <da«e». The 
aobl« were exempt nom toe burdens of the 
tote, and yet exaurively twnpied all the posts 
if hooota and wolumint The Eevolution d 
ilwyed t&toixolojdve i^vHeps, and established 
iquislity of righto, A1 the avenue# to wealth 
tod gif Wire eoually opto to every dti 
aoeomliii to Ms tatouto. ^e Frmw 


imperitl tlirciii, and pkf’nr. 
upon it The f FrmiPO wm ^ 

fire to Hiigii h) a fe't bi^ho|w nud 

nohlss, Tho i thraiis Wiw given to me 

by the (b>'ir(‘ of t! ! ” 
pit lioniq 

to XapolcfiR in the tli|' of tlte 

tiiuOH. Lnuicn also was tniiplnvf in 
ways, tndjhe fatinly witi* ui.d‘*r 

tht' pr-itcdinnof thti kir<l t’tininl Af Jit. lli'Fitfi, 
Xiipfkoa utlrr#"! t\m follttwlug gritp!'* iuhI 
truthful ei/.Mpium up n hi'-t iTotlipr-- and i 
What famtU , in ‘ “ 
have HCtf 1 h-ttcr ” Every mis it'd < 
to be a Unit rVi|inr«'H a 

of p'm''-r4 whi'di di«** not olfim hdl to tlm 
(T any on«. la tlui re*-pfMl nil niy brnfljcn 
were sinsrularly riinat^d; th<*y at met 

too nun h and *to<i Istfle tab at They f-dt th(**m- 
s**iv''« too 3tr<'Tig to r»'f(ign tlnnn^rivvs blindly tc 
I a guiding eoim,‘.f*Uur, and v«5t too wwk to ho h*fr 
jeutirriy to tJjeriiwdvcf. Ihit take thrm all in 
all, I have certainly rawtui h» be proud of 
my family, Jowph wmild lave b**'''n an honour 
to society in any oouutry, and Imcien would 
have been an honour to any asuembly. Jerome, 
as he tdvanoed In life, would havi 
eveij quElification in i sovwigii. 

Louis would have distinguished In any 
rank or condition of life. My lister Eiira wm 
endowed with lawculine power of mind,* ih« 
must have proved herself a phllosophisr in hfr 
adverse fmrtime. (’aroline pos'wssed j^sat ta!« 
ami fspaidty, Fatiline, wrlmpi the most beauti- 
ful wmuan of her age, hus b*‘en, and will ooii- 
tinne to the end of her life, the most amiabl® 
mature in the world. An to my sh« 

4U'S*’rv( s all kinds cf u-ujt ifinn. Hnw is 

to thi* tiuit, tlm jurnug f»f 

i opimoiis. wc Hii<‘vriuy 1 rich oth 
For my part, 1 never cett.'»»‘d to cherish fraternal 
ffi'ctimi for tliem all ; and I »to forifiiicfd that 
in their hearts they fait the same isntiraeiiis 
is me, and that, to csm of omA lliey would 
have given me every proof of it/’ 

Tht! pwfld old nobility, whom Nipolfoo had 
restorea to France, and upon many m whom li# 
had conferred their oontl«:atwl matil 

no gratitude towards thrir b« 

They were sighing for the r#-«iNfhr«jiifjiirul of 
the BourlKinf, and b>r the ritem of ilm g«*4 old 
when all tlm olfmiMs of iwolum'wt and 
for timm »ml flmlr cliiWrefiL 
and the pwysfk wwr but their Iwwtfi of w«M 
drawem of wator. lo tl» worabg, m 
ggars, tfiey would crowd th# madtonw-rliaiiibdr 
of the Firtt Consul with thtir petlikiis. In the 
toa timy dtodainiri to btiootir tib hwm with 
their Thty •!»!§ eofili»|»tawiriy trf 

, of hit UndoMi, fuid b«r dMltw to 
oottdiliito'idl piirtlis. They ttwy- 

ttong that Ntpiwi did* 11% liowi?«f, pid m 
to tiilr mwrwwifjp. Ht would aol i»- 
ud ifiu to to»kh them by oetkot la 
thAl fitoti My |nde wbldh lndti w bn to Mil 
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, IQ hk t^miuislradon, he uuCeU lo imitate 
dmmcy of Qod^ he endeavoured to consult 
for the interests of all, both the evil and the un- 
thankfal. His fame was to consist, not in re*- 
venging himself upon his enemies, but in aggran- 
dking France. 

At this time Napoleon’s establishment at the 
Tuilories rather resembled that of a very rich 
gentleman than the court of a monarch. Junot, 
one of his aides-de-camp, was married to Made- 
moiselle Permon, the yonng lady whose name 
will be remembered in connexion with the anec- 
dote of “ Puss in Boots.” Her mother was one 
of the most haughty of the ancient nobility, who 
affected to look upon Napoleon with contempt, 
as not of royal blood. The evening after her 
marriage, Madame Junot was to be presented to 
Josephine. After the Opera alio drove to the 
Tuileries. It was near eleven o’clock. As 
Josephine had appointed the hour, she was ex- 
pected. Eugene, hearing the wheels of the 
caniage, descended to the court-yard, presented 
his arm to Madame Junot, and they entered the 
large saloon together. It was a magnificent 
apartment, magnificently famished. Two chan- 
deliers, surrounded with gauze to soften the 
glare, shod a subdued and grateful light over 
wie room. Joseptdne was seated before a tapestry- 
ftame, working upon embroidery. Near her sat 
Hortense, sylpa-like in figure, and surpassingly 
gentle and graceful in her manners. Napoleon 
was standing near Josephine, with his hands 
clasped behind him, engaged in conversation 
with his wife and her lovely daughter. Upon 
the entrance of Madame Junot, Josephine im- 
mediately arose, took her two hands, and affec- 
tionately kissing her, said — 

"I Imve too long beenJimot’s friend not to 
entertain the same sentiments for his wife, par- 
ticularly for the one he has chosen.” 

“Oht Josephine r said Napoleon, “that is 
running on verv fast. How do vou know that 
this little pickle is worth loving ? Well, Made- 
moiselle Loulou (you see that I do not forget the 
names of my old friends), have you not a word 
for me T Saying this, he gently took her hand 
and drew her towards him. 

The young bride was much embarrassed, and 
yet she struggled to retain her pride of birth. 
“ General,” she replied smiling, “ it is not for me 
% speak first.” 

“ Very well parried,” said Napoleon playfully ; 
“the mother's spirit I And how is Madame 
Pennon T 

“ Very ill, genoralf For two years her health 
has caused us great uneasiness.” 

“Indeed!” said Napoleon*, “so had as that? 
I am Sony lo hear it— very sorry. Make my 
regards to her. It is a wrong head, a proud spirit, 
but she has a generous heart and a noble soul, 
I hope that we shall often see you, Madame 
Jsmoi Mj intention is to draw around me a 
immamus &nily, consisting of my generals and 
their yoimg wives. They will be mends of my 
wile and of Hortense, as their husbands are my 
ikiida. Bnl you muit not expect to meet here 
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your acquaintances of the ancient nobiI%. 1 
do not like them. They are my enemies, and 
prove it by defaming me.” 

This was but the morning twilight of that im- 
perial splendour which afterwards dazzled the 
most powerful potentates ff Europe, Hortense, 
who subsequently becane the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, and the mother of Louis Napoleon, 
who, at the moment of this present writing, is 
the powerful Emperor of the French, was then 
seventeen years of age. “She was,” says 
Madame Junot, “ fresh as a rose. Though hei 
fair complexion was not relieved by much colour, 
she had enough to produce that freshness and 
bloom which was her chief beauty. A profusion 
of light hair played in silken locks around her 
soft and penetrating blue eyes. The delicate 
rouudness of her figure, slender as a palm-tree, 
w^as set off by the elegant carriage of her head. 
But that which formed the chief attraction ol 
Hortense was the grace and suavity of hei 
manners, which united the Creole nonchalance 
with the vivacity of France. She was gay, 
gentle, and amiable. She had wit, which, with- 
out the smallest ill-temper, had just malice 
enough to be amusing. A polished and weU- 
conducted education had improved her natural 
talents. She drew excellently, sang harmoniously, 
and performed admirably in comedy. In 1800 
she was a charming young girl. She afterwards 
became one of the most amiable princesses in 
Europe. I have seen many, both in their own 
courts and in Paris, but I have never known one 
who had any pretensions to equal talents. She 
was beloved by every one. Her brother loved 
her tenderly. The First Consul looked upon her 
as his child.” 

Napoleon has been accused of an improper 
affection for Hortense. The world has been 
filled with the slander. “ Napoleon,” says Bour- 
rienne, “ never cherished for her any feeling but 
a paternal tenderness. He loved her, after his 
marriage with her mother, as he would have 
loved his own child. At least for three years I 
was a witness to aU their most private actions, 
and I declare I never saw anything that could 
furnish the least ground for suspicion, nor the 
slightest trace of a culpable intimacy. This 
calumny must be classed among those which 
malice delights to take in the character of men 
who become celebrated, calumnies which «« 
adopted lightly and without reflection. 
leon is no more. Let his memory be accompanied 
only by that, be it good or bad, which really took 
nlace. Let not this reproach be made a miarge 
.igamst him by the imparlial Hstorian. I must 
say, in conclusion, on this delicate subject, that 
his principles were rigid in an extreme degree, 
and that any fault of fihe nature charged neTther 
entered his mind, nor was in accordance with his 
morals or his taste.” 

At St Helena Napoleon was one day looking 
over a book containing an account of Ms amonm 
He smiled as he gknm his eye ov^ the petgm 
saying— 

“I do not even know the names of ; 
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fon.ftlfn vlio aro meatfoned hm. Thn v 
nil very fodinb. Everybody knvwi that I ba^l 
no tim for well dissipation,”' 


CHAPTER XXTJ, 

P»ACE 'K'nn iNOLANJ 

Tre«ty with thp Uniter! States — Eleelioii '»f }\i* 

Queen of Xu; 't H—CMrmiatlmi at the K!r;tr .•’!“! Q"'’'' ’ 
of Etruria— M 'tianie ili> tieiitewin-— Kjirlit re vu;- 1.— 
Heroisn; of ^^r'lann— i)ea‘h of the K'j'no 
SncctMirit 0 r Ei.;}iii’>-Coji 'itinn it! Kuk •*’ ‘i i 
lutioii of X.*; .'letin-l'n'iiinfiB in E/t;'.u 
wlittr’smiHt (kt'-4‘(T'n’aIh»— Termi of peace — Xttj r • 
leoii'* attuciiiunit to Fox, 

It wa*i the lin^t ^'rai obioet of Xapoiert*, 
immoiiinfoly !ipon hi* inve®Hiun to pover, to 
reconcile Franro with Kon pe. and to ft'akt' j teir o 
with all tiio A'orbi. Fraia'i was tWiry of ’t (r 
Sbe needed ri'iome to recover fmn the turn* II - ! 
revolution, Koj-rdeon, {'otvicioUH of the ne. -'■’•i- 
ties of France, whh aoi^i'eratlnw: ail li» eu‘'ri»i*'*i 
for tba promotion of peace. Tho Hirertory, hy 
-ppresstvfi aetn, bad eieirol the mmg 
tiie United States. Kap'deon, by a coume of 
oonciliation, immediately res!»nv«ri that hostility, 
and, but a short time before tbo treaty of 
villo, ratified a treaty of awiity between Fraud* 
arid the United States. Tbo of this 

treaty was celebruted with reiaifinies at 
the beautiful eoiintry seit. winch Jo etih. v.ho, in 
consequence of his wnis ri'd.i r then h t 

brother, bad purchasyd at Mnrf/mtainc. Xap i. 
leon, accompsinied by a !»rilliant purtv, met ’ho 
American cominiswincrs flscre. The ni('*<t 
decorations within the ruHiisum and in tl »* ^ar- 
den» represented Franco and Amcricft joined in 
friendly union. 

Napoleon presented the fnllowing toast; “The 
memory of the French and the Americans who 
died on the field of battle for the indt’iwnd 
of the New World/' 

Lebrun^ the Second Consul, prop 
onion of America with tlio Nortiu-.ni Powers, to 
enforce respect for the liberty of the %eas.” 

. Cambadres gave for the third t-uist, “Tlie 
of Washington/’ Tims did Napol 
ftndeafoar to wewe the friendslun of the f "nitod 
mates. 

About this time Pope Fins AT. died, and the 
cardinals met to choose hissuocesw. The r*i* 
spO'jt with which Nafudeon had trcHtod the Pope, 
am Ids kinduesH to the eniigraut pnesta during 
th< first Italian campaign, presented so s+mrig a 
c»*, trust with the violem*e enjuiuod hy tho I)ir«c» 
fcory, m to produce a profoiuid iiiipie'*smn upon 
the minds of the pope *«,’id oaidiuals. 

The Bishop of fmhla wm nniverwily estecnifd 
for his extensive le.irniijg, his gmttlo virtues, atid 
hi# ta probity, r|»oi the ocensi n of thetmive 
of h» «K»iewitli the Uhalpme licpiiblic, h* 
IffiiwW » very oeiebrntcii sermos), in which In 
tlci ai owiurt of thi French In terms 
r frtf^ng to the yowig eonqtiirw. TI«’ 


j 'ver of Nh! wa* now in tlw vt-wjdtnl 
It wss dfeinod sjmuirt'int to csai’lhato lik 

favour. 

It is ftald P‘ir>"ual (»on’'<alv|- 


“that p‘*rM-'‘uti«<n^ have 
liHt ten Vf ar**. P i*( frpu: 

A vi'iy t'XfiH 

tcMiIt HH y. f 

fie 1 fi'Hi'f't d;!,\, i!S. . 

ir: I; /y, R. 
If.- ‘V-! f? .* i\ 17!*r 


ipun Hi for thi 

e. pi'ihttii'*, tliit 

n f- r th- 
<*cr V( n dif. 
i.iuii’u fi fi lit 
'* will «'•<»» !,ii 
" fliif pro. 
'«rr' lOiflv, I Jj. 

Vi.” ’1! 


j ?h.‘ Ihv 'T ■ I Nh!*' 

I ch'.'fcd f" t' ' p. * f 
I .V'i»h.<hnP' 
to ! r i\ '*«, Till' < 

/ . ' t„« (,e \j|' ^ 

r- -M -r 
f If •rt\ r h.' 
j *'.u h ih' <- 1 ^ -r -'ll - ' 
M*urV • ,.<1 h»r /c 
! N- 


1 the tit’ ' and \ 
prm-Mhng in p»r*nu, 
our of the aroMa hi , 

"g. to i-i of till* 


I the Qtip^a 


King of Tip'-n liii \ 
^ Ti,e Di.bn 4 Funim, h 
Hnsin. hs^l. fhrmiifh tim in 


y into llifl I 

«dd dtibe, ft h}gi(*l»'d f 1 Ift til 

had maitifd his wm, » ’e." frivulii »* 
mm, to ilif daughw uf hm tei!b«r. 

.Hfttdte, Th# kingilom of lllrtiri* wm !oi«nl«i 
for Ibli ycwlliftil pair. mi ¥«i tet 

thirty ig#, tiiw Itlmwlf 

ii ini^oim ami urmilnp fclpgit. Tbt yottag wapfi 
to haMi to tMeml ih« tbroiii, Tfew «« 
iilitlii Ptiirf f 
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ghould dia or shrlicata. Tlia muiccommodating entirely devoted to trivial pleasram. He "wm 
oM dnko rsfiined to do oitlier. exoee&igly interested in the mysteriei of oot!l- 

Napoieon, desirous of producing a moral im- Ions, of leap-frog, and of hide-and-go-seek, and 
presBion in Paris, was anxious to crown them, was ever thus trifling with the courtiers, 
lie tlierofore allowed the old duke to retain Napoleon saw that he was perfocily incapable 
Parma until his death, that his^ son might be of governing, and said to one of his ministera, 
placed upon the throne of Etruria. ^ Ho wished “ Yon perceive that they are princes descended 
to exhibit the spectacle, in the regicide metro- from an ancient line. How can the reins of 
pHs of France, of a king created^ and enthroned government bo intnisted to snoh hands? But it 
by France. Thus he hoped to diminish the an- 1 was well to show to France this specimen of the 
tipathy to kings, and to prepare the way for that j Bourbons. She can judgo if these ancient dynas- 
rastoration of the monarchical power wliich ho ties are equal to the difTiculties of an age like 
contemplated. He would also thus conciliate ! ours.” As the young king loft Paris for his 
monarchical Europe, by prm ing that ho had no I dominions, Napoleon remarked to a friend, 
design of overthrowing every kingly throne. It | “Romo need not bo niieasy. There is no danger 
was, indeed, adroitly down He required, there- of Aw crossing the Rubicon.” Napoleon sent one 
fore, the youthful princes to come to Paris to of his ginierals to Etraria with the royal pair, 
accept the crown from his hands, ns in ancient ostensibly as the minister of France, but in 
Rome vassal monarchs received the sceptre from reality as the viceroy of the First Consul The 
the CiCBars. The young candidutes for monarchy feeble monarch desired only the rank and splen- 
left Rladrid and repaired to the Tuilcries, to bo I dour of a king, and was glad to bo released from 
placed u|K)n the throne by the First Consul the cum of empire. Of all the proud acta per- 
This measure had two aspects, each exceedingly formed by Napoleon during his extraordinary 
striking. It frowned upon the hostility of the career, this creation of the Etrurian king, when 
(0 royalty, and it Hilenced the clamour viewed in all its aspects, was, perhaps, the 
against Franco as Hceking to spread domocra<*y proudest. 

over the mins of all thrones. It also proudly Madame do Montesson had become fhe guilty 
said, in twnes which must have been ex<‘cssivcly paramour of the Duke of Orleans, grandfather of 
annoying to the haughty legitimists of Kur-mo, Louis Philippe. She was not at all ashamed of 
“You kings must bo chUdliko and iiumblo. You this relation, which was sanctioned by the lioen- 
see that I can create such beings as yon are.” tiousness of the times. Proud oven of this alli- 
NiipHlcoji, coriHcious that his glory olevuted auco with a prince of the blood, she fancied that 
him far above the ancient dynasty whose station it was her priviloge, as the only relative of the 
he Oficupit‘d, was happy to receive tho young royal line then in Paris, to pay to the King and 
ortnccs with pomp anfl splendour. The versatile Queen of Etruria such honours iis they mi^t be 
Yarisians, ever delighted with novelty, forgot the gratiflod in receiving from the remains of too old 
iwelve years of Woody revolutions which had court society. She therefore mode a brilliant 
tvertumed so many thrones, and, recognising in party, inviting all too returned emigrants of illns- 
diis strange spectacle the fruits of their victories trious birth. She even had the w>ldne&8 to in- 
and the triumph of their cause, shouted most vito the family of the First Consul and toe di»- 
enthusiastically, “ Long live the King I' Tho tingtilshed persons of his suite. The invitatiem 
Royoli.its, on the other hand, chagrined and ^ was ooneoalod from Napoleon, as his determi- 
sullen, answered piiHsionatciy, “ Down with j nation to frown upon all immorality was wall 
Strange rovcrhc! yet how natural I j known. The next morning Napoleon heard of 
Kni'h party inunt havo h(‘cn surprised and be- tho occurrence, and severely reprimanded those 
wihicred at its own novel po' if i<tn. ^ of his snito who had attended the party, dwdling 

In ig the etiquette of tliis visit, it was with gri at WHimth upon the impropriety of ooixn- 

ho young princ«*3 should i’all li tuiiancing vice in high places. Savary, who at- 

i Kapol-tm, and thut ’he should rctiini tholr tended th? party and shared la toe reprimand, 
call the lU'Xt day. 'I'he First ('oihuI, at the says that Madame de Montesson would have been 
head of hifi hriliimit military stiiff, remvedtho severely punished had it not been for toe inter- 
young moimn-h with paKoitHl tcudeniess and vention of Jomqdiine, who wa* ever ready to 
with the moHr dJicate all* iilimis, yet with fhe plead formercy. 

»iiver»iiliy recf^guincd wuperioritics of power and | Napoleon, having made peace irito Continental 
glory the |.r}Hot<a were cufoitamt'i at the I Kumpe, now turned his attention enraestly to 
nicgfilHwtit fhaffotn of TidlnTiiud, at Niuiilly, ! England, that he might compel that umwienting 
with hfilllftfit fcBlivjd'MUid illuinimainns. For » 1 antagonist to lay down her arms. “Franoe,^^ 
imeitlt fhiicipitfti prctt^nio-d a scfrioof gorgeous ! said he, “will not reap ill toe btoiip oft 
pfti, Hapolffm, tfKj eiitirely cugrn/fwl with the | pacification until »he aball have a pete® with 
Caret of empiri to devotn mm’h time to these i England. But a icirt of delirium las MiMd o« 
iwiuMiaewi, wdgned toe fiitnitainmcnt of his ‘ that government, which now holds notoinfi 
to his mhiifttcrs. Ncvcuhelws, he «a-| sacred. 1 1 « conduct is unjust, not only i 

‘ to give iwivicf to toe young toe French people, but toward* *11 toe 

oupif about to wig over Etraria. fit wa* powen of toe suad when g( 

«iS0ii stenck with «te of the Pri», m«nt* lut not Jnit, totor autowity i* sho^Eved, 

i» iiiiw of ttupoailbility, wd w*a | ‘ ‘ f owiw mu* 





fe) fall back fat* ib® track of r., t1 .<t *ill mntbi. In om 


acuity, and of retsoB.” 

Hofcwithstanding tliis state of bostilitioa, it is 
pleasant to witness tbe intercliango of tbo rnnr- 
tesy of letters, Early In January of X ipo* 
leon sent some very valiwiWe works, 
c»n% bonnd, m a present to tbo Iloja! ^wh ty 
of London. A complimentary letter 
nied tlie present^ signed Bona 1 ‘AHTE, jPre^’iViftf 
qf &e Nalwmd Imtituiet and Fird C ‘mul affnin t. 
Am ft significftnt mtimatlonof Ms prlju-iplcs, tin r»* 
was on the letter a Hiioly.eiecutedl vignette, ra 
presenting Liberty sailing^ on tbo ocean in 
open sbeii, with tbe following motto :— 

“LIBEBTT Of THE »EAS/’ 

England claimed tbe right of visiting and 
searching mwebant ships, to whatever natirm 
belonging, wlmtover the cargoes, wborever the 
destiimtion. For ftny resist ance of this right, 
she enloroed the penalty of the confi^j'fttlon uf 
both ship and cargo. She as cried that nothing 
WM neewary to coMtitnte ft hlockaiio but to 
announce the fact, mid to station a vessel to 
before a blockaded port. Thus all the 
’ the world were forbidden by England 
to approftcb a port of France. The EiigUsb 
■ verament contended tbnt th*se principle* were 
accordaai^ with the eattblished reguiatioEui of 
UMuirime law. The neutral powers, on the other 
hflnd, ftjQSrmed that these demands were ft usur- 
pation on the part of England, founded on power, 
ioned by the usages of nations or by the 
principles of maritime jurispnidenco, “Free 
ibipi/' said they, “make free giods. The ilag 
covert the mepclmadise. A port is to he con- 
sidered blockaded only when Bi)>.‘h a fwree it 
stationed at its month as renders it dungerous to 
wter/ 

0ndc9r these circumstances, it was not very' 

ifficnlt for Napoleon to turn the ana* of the 
world ftgainitt his most powerful foe, 
England had allied all the powers of the world 
agamst )Fr«ac^ ; now Napoleon combined them all 
in friendly alltooe with hiin| ml directed tlieir 
ener^ against his unyielaln|t and unintlmL 
dated mtmmt, England was mistnis of the seat. 
Ifpn that element she was more powerfbl tlian 
I idl Europe united. It was on© great object of the 
P Britiah ministiy to prevent iwiy European Power 
Item beoomiog the maritime rival of England. 
Napoleon, as he cast his eye over his magniikent 
empire of forty millions of lahahitanti, and stir- 
veyed his lavmcibl® attnies, was excessively an- 
nojed that the fifleen millions of pople crowded 
into the little islwad of England should have un- 
disputed domimoa over the whole wide world of 
wafers. 

The English have ever been respected above 
all other nallons for wealth, power, wurage, in- 
lelBgarci, and all stem virtues, but they never 
have been h«lof®4 The English nation Is at 
the premt ocmient the most |wir«rMI, tire m(»t 
rwpeetod, and the mM unpopular upem the sur- 
iioe of ise globe. I*inovld««o» deni* In ootnpen* 
It li ^Aap umeiMOQftbli to 


pf ‘ V. *.» I.i.’f r'd “will 

■Uie French ©xdutnge tL* ir \ in Jif a lltfla 
pride?* It may li« rijuiupd* “\\licn will the 
1 English lay aide th*‘ir pride for & viirntj— . 

that porftftf * more ipohle, hut wrtwiily better, 
natoted fuiblo ?*’ 

abtij(ion<‘d by ill h*!? eon- 
' tinned the w»r, appfirfnfl.v h*%*an Iirr prldf re* 
j volt* d «t Ijt'in*' r* d iuio a p» nm, Aiul, in 
; truth, Eiighiud hud iu#t h«n f in*|!ss*t!sc.i at tli 
Her fleets w«to triumphijit. The 

blows of N»puh,'m i fell with mu-h fcrrilMj 
, . . h! II- 

j floating hiittcri*'S. , of Nttp« 'h’uu over- 
1 the land. The g«’iiiu?i f«f IMt 
j the if 'ft*. Th« ci)mmervtt (i Fmiicu 
jamiihikted. The Engllifi navy, in tli* 

I rjestitntiun of niddvr gaims, ©van piir«ufd 
Freutdi urimnupji, and tir- away 
and their cod. Theverditt of htfifory will 
hahly pronounce that this wm at hniAt 
magnlnmit rapacity slum to dr-^n-nl ri'i; I and 
ducml gtllfrirs of the statuM of l*Lidi«is »ud 
cartoons of Kaphaei 

England deolanM Frsnee to ho In a state of 
blockade, and forbiidt ail the f<'»t nf th« world 
from having any ooinm»'rt‘iid iuumimm with 
her. Her mvinable deet swept all seal. Wher- 
ever an English frigate encoiintcrc I any im:r- 
chant ship, belonging to whatever nati‘jii, a »h*.t 
was firei across her bow* as a very omidisitio 
oommaiid to stop. If the oammand was un- 
heeded, a broadside followwl, and tli© peawful 
mcrcliautinaa became lawful prise. If the vomuI 
stoppcrl, a boat was lamn'Iicd frtun the frin'etc, a 
young lieutomiiit asiTudcd th© sM«'» of f ho m»*r- 
ohnjstm&n, demunded of the captain th^« | apuri, 
a«d Marched ^the #Up. If he found on l*oa 3 rd 
any goods whii-h hi Jn4>^ed to belong to France, 
ho took them away. If h© could llnd ariy giwl 
which hecould condd* t u mnnitions of war, rod 
which, to hii judgiiwnt, the ship wm conwytog 
to France, the m^rch rot wan, with all It* fo«. 

, was confl«;aled. Young Ibntenaitts in 
the navy are not p WMilng fiaiiy 

rds to comfdimpnti. Th«y mm oflan otir- 
beartog and Esjglrod wntfiifW ih^ 

these laws were the estabiislifd principle* of 
maritime law. 

All the natlofi* of Europu, now il p«toi wl^ 
France, cxceulvclj roiwytil at ihl* riijk uf 
A, which wa« rig* 'rowdy mforred, deckrrf 
it to Ik iua intidoraWo »iiur|iafla» on part cl 
England. Ruiiia, Pm»ii, Dsnwiarl, Swcdia, 
Itolkitd, Fnww, and Spalo nnltod to ft gfftitt 
confedtracy to mist the «« dewiiidi ©f ilii proid 
monarch of the ««. The gt nlii of 
formed thl* grind wsditloa* Frol of 
aow B mmt rotliailwilo admlwr of Ai 
M, tntortd Into It with ti II* i«l, 
tond tooo fottad hwiilf ttogto.|iMdid 

wM to mm With wiimi i»«w, »• 

^ ^ w toft 

wnfliet Mwrwiii, bow'iwr, rod iWMiTO^ 

tli 
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3^'pORitiw roUBrtc fticlf ta aavt The go- 

nmmmt, in tbcj prosocation of this war, liad 
already involved the nation in a debt of millions 
npon millions* But tbe pride of the English go- 
vernment was aroused. “What! make peace 
upon compulsion I” England was conscious of 
her maritime power, and feared not the hostility 
of tho world, and the world presented a wide 
field from which to ooUeot remuneration for her 

She swept the ^ ocean triumphantly. The 
colonies of the Allies dropped into her hands 
like fruit from tho overladen bough. Immedi- 
ately upon the formation of this confederacy, 
England issued an embargo upon every vessel 
belonging to the allied powers, and also orders 
were issued for the immediate capture of any 
merchant vessels belonging to these powers, 
wherever they could be found. The ocean in- 
stantly swarmed with English privateersmen. 
Her navy was active everywhere. There had 
been no proclamation of war issued. The mor- 
ohants of Europe were entirely unsuspicious of 
any such calamity. Their ships were all ex- 
posed. By thousands they were swept into the 
ports of England. More than half of the ships 
belonging to the northern powers then at sea 
were captured. 

Rus^iia, Denmark, and Sweden had a large 
armament in tho Baltic. A powerful English 
fieet was sent for its destruction. The terrible 
•nergiesof Nelson, so resplendent at Aboukir, 
were still more striking at Copenhagen. A 
terrific conflict ensued. The capital of Denmark 
was liUed with weeping and woe, for thousands 
of her noble sons, the young and tho joyous, 
were wolteriiig in blood. 

“I have been,” said Nelson, “in above a 
hundred engagements, but that of Copenhagen 
Wtto the most terrible of them all." 

In the midst of this terrific cannonade, Nelson 
•was rapidly walking the quarter-deck, which 
WM slippery with blood and covered with tho 
dead, who could not be removed as fast as they 
fell. A heavy shot strack the mainmast, scatter- 
ing the splinters in every direction. He looked 
upon the devastation around him, and, sternly 
•miling, said, “ This is warm work, and this day 
may be the tot to any of us in a moment. But 
mark me, I would not be elsewhere for tliou- 
sands." This was heroic, but it was not noble. 
It was the love of war, not the love of humanity. 
It was the spirit of an Indian chieftain, not the 
spirit a Christian Washington. 

Tho oommander-iu-chtef of the squadron, 
feeing the appalling cwraage, hung out the 
signal for dlwontinuing the action. Nelson was 
for a moment deeply agitated, and then ex- 
ckhned to a oompakon, “I have but one eye. 

I have a right to be blind sometimes." Then, 
putting the glass to his blind eye, he said, “I 
Ifeally don't see the stoaL Keep mine fbr closer 
battle srill flyiM That is the way I answer 
•nob signals. Nkl mine to rite mast f 

The htwaan wind is so amsrituted that it must ^ 
Iwdnou that letrittent Is Implanted 


k every gcnoroiis breast for some good pui^ose. 
Welmoes, a gallant young Dane, but seveateei 
years of age, stationed himself on a small raft, 
oanying six guns with twenty-four men directly 
under the bows of Nelson’s ship. The unpro- 
tected raft was swept by an incessant storm of 
bullets firom the English marines. Knee-deep in 
the dead, this fearless stripling continued to keep 
up his fire to the close of the conflict. Next 
day. Nelson met him at a repast at the palace. 
Admiring the gallantry of his youthful enemy, 
he embraced him with enthusiasm, exclaiming 
to the Crown Prince, “ He deserves to be made 
an admiral.” “ Were I to make all my brave 
officers admirals,” replied the prince, “ I should 
have no captains or lieutenants in my service.” 

By this battle the power of the confederacy 
was broken. At the same time, the Emperor 
Panl was assassinated in his palace by his 
nobles, and Alexander, his son, ascended the 
throne. When Napoleon heard of the death of 
Paul, it is said that he gave utterance, for the 
first time in his life, to that irreverent expres- 
sion, “Mon Dieu!” (i/y (xodf) which is ever 
upon the lips of every Frenchman. He regarded 
his death as a great calamity to France and to 
the world. The eccentricities of the Emperor 
amounted almost to madness. But his enthusi- 
astic admiration for Napoleon united France and 
Russia in a close alliance. 

The nobles of Russia were much displeased 
with the democratic equality which Napoleon 
was sustaining in France. They plotted the de- 
struction of the king, and raised Alexander to 
the throne, pledged to a different policy. The 
young monarch immediately withdrew ^m the 
maritime confederacy, and entered into a treaty 
of peace with England. These events, appa- 
rently so disastrous to the interests of France, 
were, on the contrary, highly conducive to the 
termination of the war. The English people, 
weary of the latermiaable strife, and disgusted 
with the oceans of blood which had been shed, 
more and more clamorously demanded peace. 
Aud England could now make peace without 
the mortification of her pride. 

Napoleon was extremely vigilant in 8 endin |5 
succour to the array in Blgypt He deemed It 
essential, in order to promote the maririme great- 
ness of France, that Egypt should be retained as 
a colony. His pride was also enlisted in proving 
to the world that he had not transported, forty- 
six thousand soldiers to Egypt in vain. V«»M 
of every descriprion, ships of war, merchantmen, 
despatch-boats, sailed almost daily from the 
ports of Holland, France, Spidn, Italy, and 
even from the coast of Barbaxy, kden with 
prorisions, European goods, wines, munirions of 
war, and each taking a file of French news- 
papers. Many of these vessels were captured. 
Others, however, esoa^ the vi|^ance of the 
muisers, and gave to the colony most grarifying 
proof of the interest wMoh the First Constfl took 
m its welto. WMe Napolew was thus dally 
endeavouring to send piucw r^tf to the army 
to Egypt, hi %riis, at tie mmt toe, pwparkg^ 



iff 
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TMt exp6<i*tioai lo «)HTdj fcliitliw » p^werf«l 
reinforcement of troops and materials of war. 

Napoleon awemljldd this aqnadron at Brest, 
(Mtensibly destined for St. Donnngo. Ho srleftefi 
seven of the fastest sailing ships, phr.ed on fosard 
of them five thonsand men, and an ample supply 
of those stores most needed in Hg\pt. He 
ordered that each vcs^fl slmuld etnit'ilii ac'im- 
plate assortment of every iadivitlual artidu j re- 
pared for the colony, go that, in the event of one 
vessel being captured, the colony would n«»t he 
dcstitJite of tho pracise article which that vchsel 

might otherwise ha^’o contained. He a) in 

Mveral other phwei, fornicd aimihi? exped'nnais; 
hoping thus to distrattt the attention ot Iv.ghuid, 
and compel hex to tlivido h'^r fun-es tu gourd all 
exposed pointi. Taking adumtage of ti.irt mn- 
fusum. he was almrst <‘ertaiu that some of the 
TOSBuls would reach Egypt. The plan WhuM 
have been triumphantly successful, us snhs«;tpi nt 
oventi proved, had the naval wuiuiaiiders obeyed i 
the instructions of Nap* Icon. 

A curious instance now occurred of what may 
l» called the despotism of tho Fiist Consul. ! 
And yet it b not itrange that tiie French people ] 
itiiould, i der the peculiar clrcamstauces, have 
respected and loved such despotism. The foC 
lowing order was issued to tho Minister of 

“Citizen Minister, —Have the goodness to 
short circular to the editors of the 

wlcukted to utKsrd the encuiy ih»* 
•lightest clue to tho different movements whi-’h 
•re taking place in our {•(pmdrmis, uiiivsb fhtt m- 
telligonce be derived from the oHichd jiHinifli.’' 

Napoleon had previously, through the rvfni 
kriy constituted tribtumb, feup|‘r»'^iiid all thf 
journals in Paris but fourte-'n, The world hus' 
often wondered how Franco »o readily 3, it-Med to ; 
tho deepotiraa of Napoleon. It wm breauMt the 
French were couvimeed that dictatorial puwir 
was ewentitl to the suwessful pr4)8ftcutiou of the 
war, and that each act of Napaleon wuii dictuf-d 
by the moit wise and sincere patrfotjRim 1’hi>y 
ware willing to sarriiloe the liberty of tiio 
fercss, that toey might obtam victory over tiudr 
venedes. 

* The condition of England wm now truly 
‘ altmamg. Nearly til the civilized world was in 
toms agttiart her. Her harvests hsui hern cuf 
off, and ft frightful famine ravaged ti»e land. 
The starving people were rising in different parts 
of tho kingdom, pillaging tlie magnifiesat country 
•eats of the English trii^ocrtcy, and sweeping i« 
riototis mobs through tlm citiM. The masses ' 


tiw— that h® hiul burdened tho nation with wi 
iooOTOiis debt and with Insupportable 
thftt by rofittiog P«fe with Franc® h® had drsuru 
•11 the Coatkeutal Fowert kto bmillity with 
f ngkiid, end thitt had depdfod tii« of 
thill food from the CouibMl whiuh »*w hi- 


di-tpp!i«able for tie stippcifi if lifo. Tlu' o| 
tfom smug tho pnwt;r<if I'ilf slak''f]i, rwbuhbd 
their blown. Fox. I'u nuiy, Hrcy, .Sh‘'ri<! , and 
H> isjl 

of i’ e I stu * 

^*\\liv,' said tit! ‘Milvf 
with . t vb.'h i-* hr t ' ii;‘u! 

i: Vi !iy i you iwd 

nt t\> ! ' wh» .'i il HUH I ! lifirr 

’id ^ r»'f 

' wilt 

h. With 

« h\ X a ? *1' ' 

ol H’ Hi.d with j.i) iif 

“ Frau c,” r.u * tJ.cy, hi 

at p» ;.i ‘ wit!. Fur )'f. 

sl.p ftppfnr'' h*.Uij.,H*, tr»u"jMh » \iicdj.g »h« 
most cxiin, '.trn ted m'hu afP f itli h«r vic- 
tories.’* With hitter itMiiy jh) 

“ Wliut have you i.itw tu n.iv iF thn youiig 
liuimj'urt*'. of hU r.hi j'-Fb, who. ivoorinug 
to the rial Ii wini 4 i\f dfamu!<l ju 

enjoy ft bilif lil'o IIh | r *b i owirs, w 

ejdifmvral that il did nut cusiUe him to be 
treattd wiihF' 

Fitt was dl#c*>ncrrb'd by the tnaniN’r of bis 
lencmiw and by th@ tiamours of a fioid‘*!d g 
'p*’ople. Hie proud spirit revidtod it tio uff 
hnimi : his course. He could only ! 
his . t, that if hs haii not no 
I ttgwTjHt revolutionary 
'ftlw have k'l.n revo 


in anna ‘h\n t* the <1 -iMfi | uf t!i<* m'uinii 
puwi'm,*' said ho, ** wc vn.< oiu iu 
ourilug, a, id pr .!F. i.ud • ur rr.a' v, »h^ cp, 
r.uliT tl . , 41 . ;t f] ♦ . h :i»y -d su .h i-iiu 
iii tic- m r 0 i .?ho 1." 

, Ihi.,. h FiU ■’'ihr-'** 'd Ih nuu.' ri^'Hl mi* 
J'riry \h tho F»u!i..i tli»‘ mir-v'i of the 
P'jtjda Were tun U.p vhh g - at M.*r ag-’in-tt 
him, and he foil riuil In'* pt- iJfon wtin me! imly 
wv.4kf‘m'l. rndi-r i’ - ' urrt.u,^' uuru Fut, 
|id«.!iii-tl by lie triisu M'’y, vjie* by tb# 
♦fon.i' w;y, O'.S’j'ui to toad in lu.*! 
rifttinr The impr* » i-ei to bi* imiv# iiiat, 

Uiet riicdhtu/ I h' I n iMiO i, jM'firH'iiig Ihftf 

that it ru 'It b«i brought »Huul 1 
rathrr than b\ t.iu. If, I f»M auw^d hnw- 

ever, l»i bt‘ si!*‘ 'N ded by Mr, Adda, iff ’u, a mm 
of nodi^tmg'u h-d uuic, but rnitr^dy nfid«r lik 
iidhmnce, 'The foMde of ihfl Kiugtl 

Kngland, thfoigb b»4 wis f>iw of the worthy 
and rouiifoufi’iiis of ujeit, wa< unraual to 
political *{urm%. A fiucwfd iihu’lc of , 
tocaptodtated him far the fntaiiim# » 

Nfr. Ful, who bad been Friiiia Mliitair 

iorge IlLy ead Hr. 1 hli 

ptileon mw mmme^ m th« wiwM bli ^ 
timiimtioa to liMud to hmA wito Sif* 
Imd ttati hi liad Mowiftd tb# rnmniiiit 1 
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»f til© nafal saperiorfty of Ms foes, ho avov*e(l 
Mb resolve to cross the Channel with a powerW 
army, march directly upon London, and thns 
compel the cabinet of St. James to make peace. 
It was a desperate enterprise 5 so desperate that, 
to the present day, it is donbtod whether Napo- 
leon ever seriously contemjdated carrying it into 
affect. It was, however, tlie only measure Na 
pitleon could now atlcipt. The naval superiority 
of England was so undeniable, that a maritimo 
war was hopeless. Nelson, in command of the 
fleet of the Channel, woiJd not allow even a 
fishing-boat to creep out from a French cove. 
Napoleon was very desirous of securing in his 
favour the popular opinion of the people of Eng- 
land and the sympatliies of the whole European 
public. 

He prepared with his own hand many articles 
for the Mimftair, which were models of eloquent 
and urgent pulemica, and which elicited admira- 
tion from readers in all coimtries. He wrote in 
the most respectful and complimentary terms of 
the now English ministry, representing them as 
intelligent, upright, and well-intentioned men. 
He endeavoured to assure Europe of the unam- 
bitious desires of France, ana contmatod her 
readiness to relinquish the conquests which she 
had made with the eager grasp with which the 
English held their enormous acquisitions in India 
and in the islands of the sea. With the utmost 
delicacy, to avoid offending the pride of Britain, 
ho affirmed that a dcHccut upon England would 
be his last resource; that ho fully appro(!iated 
Ihe bravery ami the power of the F.nglish, and 
the desperate risks which ho should eneoiintor in 
such an undertaking ; but ho declared that there 
was no other alternative loft to him, and that, if 
the English ministers were resolved that the war 
should not be brought to a close but by the de- 
struction of one of tiie two nations, thi^re was not 
a Frenchman who would not make the most 
desperate efforts to terminate this cruel quarrel 
to tne glory of France. 

“ But why,’’ exchiimed ho, in words singidarly 
glowing and beautilul, hut of mohincholy import, 
“why place the questhui on this last resort? 
Wherefore not put an end to the sufferings of 
humanity ? Whorofore risk in this manner the 
lot of two groat iiationa? Happy are nations 
when, having arrived at high prosperity, they 
have wise governnuiiits, wliich care not to expose 
advantages so vast to the caprices and vicissitudes 
ef s single stroke of fortune,” 

These moat impressive papers, from the pen of 
the First Consul, remarkable for their vigorous 
logic and impassioned eloquence, produced a 
deep imprwftioii upon all minds. This oon- 
clIi«ory kngungo was accompanied by the moat 
ieriotts detnonstrations of force upon the shores 
•f the Channel. One hundred thousand men 
were upon the coasts of France, in the vicinity 
of Boiuo«e, preparing for the threatened in- 
fftsiott. Boats without number were collected to 
transport the troops across the narrow ohsaneL 
It wm aiserted that, by taking advantage of a, 
fmpliotis nomeni 'touw^dfately ate a atomt had ' 


scattered the English fleet, France oenld oonceji- 
trate such a force as to obtain a temporary 
command of the Channel, and the strait could 
be crossed by the invaders. England was aroused 
thoroughly, but not alarmed. The militia was 
disciplined, the whole island oonverted into a 
camp. Waggons wore constructed for the trans- 
portation of troops to any threatened point. It 
is important that the reader should distinguish 
this threat of invasion in 1801 from that far 
more powerful naval and military organization 
executed for the same purpose in ISOi, and 
known under the name of the Camp of Boulogne, 

Not a little uneasiness was felt in England 
respecting the temporary success of the great 
conqueror. Famine raged throughout the island. 
Business was at a 8 tan(i The texes were enor- 
mous. Ireland was on the eve of revolt. The 
mass of the English people admired the character 
of Napoleon ; and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the government, regarded him as the foe of 
aristocracy and the friend of popular rights. 
Nelson, with an invincible armament, was tri- 
umphantly sweeping the Channel, and a French 
gun-boat could not creep rotmd a headland with- 
out encountering the vigilance of the energetic 
hero. Napoleon, in escaping from Egypt, had 
caught Nelson napping in a lady’s lap. The 
greatest admirers of the naval hero could not 
but smile, half-pleased that, under the guilty cir- 
cumstances, he had met with the misadventure* 
He was anxious, by a stroke of romantic heroism, 
to obliterate this impression from the pubEcmind. 
The vast flotilla of France, most thoroughly 
manned and armed under the eye of Napoleon, 
was anchored at Boulogne, in three divisions, 
in a line parallel to the shore. Just before the 
break of day on the ith of August, the fleet of 
Nelson, in magnificent array, approached the 
French flotilla, and for sixteen hours rained down 
upon it a tornado of halls and shells. The gun- 
boats were, however, chained to one another and 
to the shore. He did not succeed in taking a 
single boat, and retired mortified at his discom- 
fiture, and threatening to return in a few days to 
take revenge. The French were exceed&gly 
elated that, in a naval conflict, they had avoided 
defeat. As they stood there merely upon self- 
defence, victory was out of the question. 

The re-appearanoe of Nelson was consequently 
daily expected, and the French, emboldened by 
success, prepared to ^ve Mm a warm reoeprimi. 
Twelve days after, on the 16 th of August 
Nehon again appeared with a vastly iuerww 
force. In tlio darkness of the night he fiBed 
his boats with picked men, to undertake one of 
the must desperate enterprises on record. La 
four divisions, with muffled oars, tMs forlorn 
hope, in the silence of midnight, approached thi 
French flotilla. *1110 buttmei^?, with swords, 
hatchets, bayonets, bullets* and hwd grsosdks, 
was hideous. Beta parties fought wim perfect 
fury. No m.m seemed to have the 8 %h^ 
regard fhr limb or life. England was fljptiBg 
for she knew not what The French w«e ocm- 
tending M Fm: four teg honceof 
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ta wwmak liiMeli, wgurduig mtty i to iavoox that dupoaitlua. I «in 

^orm of religion witli oooteia|jt* Tbe religiotw that tJi® much grentiir portion would ooatiuu* 
©lemant, by predominated in th© bosfim (’atholic, and that tli®y would oppo»o, with thi 
Napoleon. He wat oonBtitutionaily serioua, j leal, the diviVseii h«i lUg their ftlkw*. 

thoughtful, penaive. A profound mekuohuly j citt/t*ni#. We ehuuid th»'n kavo the Hup^nt.l 
Bf©r overaliidowed liia retlcctive spirit. Hi* warrover agwn. and iiitfnnijiHhhMjiwlik’ti But 
Inq’dsitiTO mind pondered the iny.wmeb of the 1 by reviving u relvsHU which id way# pro^tilud 
past and th© uncerttiinties of the fnluru, Em- in the coiuitry, and by giving pcrh'cl liherty of 
cated is a wild country, where the peasantry conw’itJiia© to’th-* mint, n?y, til Auh be fcatistidA*" 
were imbued with religious fccling.H, and having “ The sound of a beil/' »iiv4 Bourri*mr«, “ pro* 
been trained by a pious mother, wiios© venerable dueud an effrct upon Nnptdeiui which I nwld 
character he never a‘a»ed to adore, the iight, of nevi.r «x[d«in. He initcned to it with delight 
th© hallowed rites df religion revived in his Wlsea we were at Malnnu.4.tn, ami wore wuiking 
MiMtiv© and sxaltad imuguiatioa the deepest ; in tlie road which hid to Bne|, Uow many timw 
isiDfeseioni of his childhood. } has the sound of the hcli of the vilLige diurck 

He had carefoll? studied, on his rotnrs from i interrtiptt‘d the most senons oonvcr.wtuon. Ht 
Egypt, th® New Testament, and appreciated aiid { wonid nistantly stop, that the i of mir steps 
profoundly awlnihred its beautiful moraJlity. H« j iniglit not cause him to lm«i no of those 

often convened with Monga, Lagrange, Laplace, j di ttant notes which chariacd bin Ih *« wxed 
tftges whom he honoured smd loved, and he - wnli nm Ic-i .n.'wi I did nc rice die same 

ft^aiotlj exnhirrasst'd them in their incrodiility ^ m-ptoisi>*ns. The clTcct j upon htin was 

logicsd okamewi of his arguments. The ^ to great that hii voice trcml«h<d with euiofsoa, 
i of Voltaire, and the oorruptions of, and he said to mt, ‘That re, all i the firnf years 
sin, had rendered purity of thaj which I piascii at Itrfonne. I wio^ then happy.* 
LKpalatablo to France* TaiUymml, I have beau fuimfjf tirnm witness to 
by tbie remembrance of his own " which the souml of a bell had t 
bitterly opposed what he called ** the 

• jpoace.” Nearly aft th® supporters and WImt rea- 

Of the First Gonsift oondemned every ders me most homtili to th® eitahliilutmiit of 
e^rt lo bring beck that which they de nominared the (ktbolio wornhip are the numetous fceuvali 
the reim of superatitionu Napoleon honestly formerly obserreti A saint's day 1* a day of 
believed that the interests of France demanded idleness, and I do not w iflh fir that, Peopli 
that God should be recogutsed and Christianity must labour in order to live. I shaft cmiwiiit to 
respected by the BVeuch nation. lour holuhiys during the vear, but to no more. 

“Hear me/’ said Napoleon one day eanicjitly If the gcn’tUnmui Inmi ftome are not satinlied 
to Mongo. “ I do not maintHin those opimons with that, they may rnko their dcpaiture/’ Th# 
through the pOMtivoness of a dcvritoe, but Iruui hcuH of tniu* apjiciired fn him such & calauiity, 
WMOn. My rdigion is very simple. I luuk at fhut he ahn'iHt mvariahiy appuiated an) 

this universe, so VMt, so caiupLii, so iimgai ‘di* Mfbr.innu uinm jutmti d.iv ainwi 

iioent, mi I my Va mysulf tliat it cammt h»t the 

fwult of ohaaoe, but the work, however in- Tim new p*mtdr rith- In**! to Ka|«dtf>tt by 
of an unknown, omnipntcni bring, m tlie iNW'rrt chant nf ntnlualsympai hr. They I 
' to mito Si the nniwse b Huperiur to met, at we have twifure reumrinu, diiniig th* 
to* finflrt machmw of hmmaa Invention. Seunh war* of Italy Fm* VII., th**n the Bi%hnp of 

the philowpher*, t»d you will not find « mure Imole, wm aurpnewi and tbdighiiaf in finding in 

d«a*lv« argument, tnd yon cannot weaken if. the young repahlicttn gtumrah wlmsi hum wm 
But this iroth is bto suixliict for He widm* filling Kutop. a maiti; of relmemeut, of «altod 
to know, respecting hiinirif and itwpectbg bm gemim, <4 mlhati'm, of wimci rimriM'tor, of tiua* 
ftitan© destiny, # crowd of KW're'ts which toe purity of life, and *4 duhrtte 

i»lv«r»® do» not dltdoie. Allow religion to h*t imdi 

Inforiu him of that which he foris toe need of his mddi* r». umi reipec.ungtn** tctttfneiufrfiiig 
knowing, and respect her disclosurim," Wuh ciaasir' punty and h# sp»lti to* 

One day, wham thi» matter was under earnest ftalian langimg®. The diginty sod dworwim ol 
diictiiaioo in toe Council of State, KafKiieon said, his manneri. and his ioft ^ ordir, 

“Last evening I wa* walking alone la toe wiawl*, I with the imk 

tmid to® mditinle of nature. The tones of « to* ferorioui inhiinf* wsih 
dMtat church Iwll fell upon my fir, fnvoluri* , Th# im{»ni.i*hni 

*“ ' I felt deep emotion, so powerful i* to* to* heart tow ponilf ws# utter 
of **rly habit* mi ateoriaiiona I „ , jod geoiroiity am ilwiyt poll 

■“ If 1 feel tom, what must b« to* h* musi' lodi^ b# iaitw«d by an Ifpol 
'of ittifib ImprMwioa* on to* popular heuot that «fir| 

Lit yew phuiwapbei* aaiw«r that, if i* dhgatid by pohof . A %*i* wii •*« w* 
tooy cam it k abiwltttolj Maptiifiibk *0 ha * Fop* to Faik ** Iw* to# hdf fi«l« 

• for to* pwpl*. It will iMi said t|*»f I poltott, '^p»t to* to «*» IM 

ittariipirt. lamiioL lam wt iMo my iam, Md 1 

uprt *1 imm irwU Itontt* to* Gmdk HMkir 
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Napcleon had coHeoted for hlroself a library of 
frell-choaen hooka relating to the organization 
anid the bistoiy of the Church, and to the rela- 
tions of Church and State. He had ordered the 
Latin writings of Bossuet to be translated for 
him. These works he had devoured in those 
short intervals which he could glean from the 
cares of government. His genius enabled him 
at a glance to master the argument of an author, 
to detect any existing sophistry. His memory, 
almost miraculously retentive, and the philoso- 
phical oast of his mind, gave him at all times 
the perfect command of these treasures of know- 
ledge. He astonished the world by the accuracy, 
extent, and variety of his information upon dl 
points of religion. 

It was his custom, when deeply interested in 
any subject, to discuss it with all persons from 
whom he oould obtain information. With clear, 
decisive, and cogent arguments, he advocated 
his own views, and refuted the erroneous systems 
fuceesBively proposed to him. It was urged 
Wpon Napoleon that, if he must have a church, 
ne should establish a French churoh, independent 
®f that of Rome. The poetic element was too 
strong in the character of Napoleon for such a 
thought. 

“ What !" he exclaimed, shall I, a warrior, 
wearing sword and spurs, and doing battle, at- 
tempt to become the head of a Church, and to 
regulate Church discipline and doctrine ? I wi.sh 
fcc be the paciHcntor of France and of the world, 
•nd shall I become tho originator of a new 
schism, a little more absurd and not less dan- 
gerous than the preceding ones? I must have 
a Pope, and a Pope who will approximate men’s 
minds to each other instead of creating divisions ; 
who will reunite them, and give them to the jp- 
verament spnmg from tho Revolution as a price 
for the protection that he shall have obtained 
from it For this purpose I must have tho true 
Pope, the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman Pope, 
whose seat is at the Vatican. With the Froiioh 
armifisand some difference, I shall always be 
sufficiently his master. When I shall raise up 
the altars again, when I shall protect the priests, 
when I shall feed them, and treat them as mi- 
nisters of religion deserve to be treated in every 
country, he will do what I ask of him, through 
the interest he will have in the general tran- 
quillity. He will calm men's minds, reimite them 
under his hand, and place them under mine. 
Short of this there is only a continuation and an 
iggravation of the desolating schism which is 
preying on us, and for me an immense and in- 
dehole ridicule.” 

The Pope's legate most strenuously urged 
loroe of the most arrogant and ixolusive assump- 
tions of the Papal Church, 

** The French people must be alltired bank 
to religion,'’ said Napoleon, ** not shocked. To 
dedare the Catholic religion the religion of the 
State is imposrible. It is contrary to the ideas 
wfevalent in Fnmoe, aftd will never be admitted. 
Jto pliwe of this decMamti<m, we can only substi- 
tits avow4 of fte fak that tie Oatholio 


relijjpon is tho religtc^ of themi^ority of Frendh- 
men. But there must bo perfect fr^sedom of 
opinion. The amalgamation of wise and honest 
men of all parties is the principle of my govern- 
ment. I must apply that principle to the Chrarch 
as well as to the State. It is the only way of 
putting an end to the troubles of France, and I 
shall persist in it undeviatmgly.” 

^ The question of the re-establisbment of Chris- 
tianity was very earnestly discussed in the 
Council of State. To the objections which were 
urged, Napoleon replied, “You are deceived. 
The dergy exists, and ever will exist. They 
win exist as long aa the people are imbued with 
a religious spirit, and that disposition is perma- 
nent in tho human heart. We have seen repub- 
lics and demoorade*. History has many ex- 
amples of such governments to exhibit, but none 
of a State without established worship, without 
religion, and without priests. Is it not better to 
organize the public worship and discipline the 
priests than to leave both entirely emancipated 
from the control of tho State ? At present, the 
clergy openly preach against the Republic, be- 
cause they experience no benefit from it. Should 
we transport them? Unquestionably not I for 
what alone constitutes their authority in the 
wreck of their fortunes is the fidelity with which 
they adhere to the church of their fathers, and 
that will be increased rather than diminished by 
^ the sufferings they undergo. Yon may send 
into exile the English or the Austrians, for they 
are bound by no ties to our country 5 but fhe 
French, who have families here, and are ^ulty 
of no offence but an adherence to their religions 
opinions, must be treated differently. You can- 
not extinguish their opinions. Yon must, there- 
fore, attach them to the Republic. If the Pro- 
testant faith is proclaimed, one half the country 
will adopt that creed, and the other half remain 
Catholic. We shall have the Hu^enot wars 
over again, and intenninable divisions. We 
have nothing to take from the clergy, and as 
little to ask from them. The affair is entirely a 
political matter, and the line I have adopted 
appears the safest that could have been chosen.” 

The numbers were — 

For. AgaJmt, 

Tribunate 78 ......... 7 

lAizislEtiTe bodv Wi 31 

808 38 

Napoleon was oveijoyed at the prospect not 
only of a general peace with Europe, but of 
religious peace in France. In all the rural dii- 
trrets, the inhabitante longed for their ohurciies 
and their pastors, and for the rit^ of religion* 
In the time of the Directory, a famotti wooden 
image of the Virgin had been taken from thi 
oburch at Loretto, and was deposited in one ol 
the museums of Paris as a ourioalty. The ain- 
cere Catholics were deeply wounded and irritated 
by this act, which to mem appeared so sacrile- 

g oua. Gbwt joy was caused both in France and 
aly when Napolo<m sent a courier to tiie P<»e 
restming this s^tne^ which was regarded vft- 
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fery peciHtr Tftneration, The same mhm$doT 
eaxrifid tlie terms of a^^reement for peace with 
the Church. This religious treaty with Rome 
WM called **Tha Concordat.” The Pope, in 
secular power, was helpless. Napoleon could, 
at any moment, pour a reiiistleas swarm of troops 
into his territories. 

As the French ®mba«ador left the Tuileries, 
he ashed the First Consul for his instructions. 
“Treat the Po] said Najwkon magnani- 
la if ne had two hundred thousand 
The difBcnIties in the war of an 
were mnumcrabfa The 
army of BYance was thoroughly infidel Most of 
line leading generals and statesmen who sur- 
romided Napole<m contemplated Christianity in 
wry aspect with hatred and scorn. On the' 
other hand, the Catholic Church, uninstnictcd 
hy misfortune, was not disposed to abate in the 
least its arrogant demands, and was clamorous 
for concessions which even Napoleon bad not 
wwer to confer. It required all the wisdfjm, ; 
forbearance, and tact of the B^rst Consul to ao- ‘ 
oomp&h this reconciliation. Joseph Bonaparte, 
the aotx^mplished gentleman, the sin^re, nibane, 
sagtdous, upright man, was Napoleon's wrpt de 
rmrm in all diplomatio acts. 

The preHmInaries being finally iw^nsfc^, the 
" > legation met at the ‘ 

.parte, and on the 16 th of y, iwi, i& 
great act was signed. imnounced thei 

event to the Council oi iotate. He addressed 
them in a speech an hour and a half in length, 
and ail were strack with the precision, tlm 
d the loftiness of his language. Hy 

liversal consent, his speech was pronounced to 
be isdoqiaent in the highest degree. But those 
phers who regarded it as the gnat glory 
Revolution that all superaitiui!, by adiuh 
they meant ail religion, was twepv awa>% in 
•nllen silence yielded to a power which 'tliey 
not resist The people, the millions of 
» frith Napoleoru 

The fohowiag liberal and noble sentiments 
were ntten^ in the prookmation by which Na- 
poleon announoed the Conoordat to th# 

*An iimae policy has sought, during the 
Eevolntion, to smother religions diMensioni an»i*»r , 
the ruins of fibe altar, under the ashes of religion \ 
itself. At its voice all those pieus solemniues 
eeased in which the citmuis called each other 
by the endearing name of bmthem, and acknow- 
ledged their mmmQxi equality In the sight of 
Heaven. The dyitsg, left alone in his 
no kagir heard wtat coitwliiig voi« whirii calk ■ 
the Cnrktiaa to a better wurM. Cod himself 
eiiW from the face of Nature. Mlnkieri 
of th peace, let a ainijpSata oblifioii 

Viii ofirjrow disieiiiilnai, your takfortfinti, 

M the nllglon whit'li auitee ym hind 
ym ay Ind^jeluble owi to the Intereeti of your 
jUt the yotmg learn ttum your pre- 
> that iii CM of n^noi b ake the Cod of 


1 who combat for th# Hherries of Frwee. Citiwni 
I of the Protestant faith, th® law hw equally ex- 
' tended its solkitude to voar hitercsts. I*et £h* 
jiiioiality, so pure, so huiy, so brotherly, wlach 
iyon profeia, imite you all in love to your 
‘country, and in ri'spect for Its laws; and, j 
all, never pennit on ducfrinal |««ri to 

weaken that nnivi!r»^al charity which rehgioa In- 
culcates and conuaaiids," 

To foreign the lerta^de of France 

the tliristlan %iih 
was gratifying In the high* nt degree. It ii/emdi 
to thfun the pledge of peace anti t!ie ImrbingiT of 
tranquillity. Tiie EuiiM-nir of Euwta iiid the 
King of Prussie publidv exprewed their Joy at 
the atispk'imis event, 'fho Emperor of Aiwtrii 
St vied it “ a wrvk*e truly rend<«red to all Europe. ” 
The aerions and devout in ail iaiuk consfderfid 
the volunttiry nitum of the French people to re- 
ligion, from the impi ‘ss^bilily of living willwat 
its precept! one 
of till faith. 

On the lUh of April, 1802, the ivent was 
celebrated by a migniHcent 
in the cathedral of Ndtxe Dame. Ho p 
was spared to the festivity with 

utmost iplendonr. Though many of the g$i}«« 
rtk tad the high authorities of the State wiw 
nsluctant to participate in the 
occasion, the power and th 
krityofthe “ Eonsulwere 
dared not make 

was crowded ipkndcir. Th® 

pop«k!*o, ever .^..ted with change and with 
shows, were inyed. Oeni'rai Ikpp, 
ever, potiitivcly refused to attend the <.*crcmony 
With th# bluiftut’ss of a suldiiir, conn iuus that 
cuuwn davotinn to the B'irnt ikmnl 
ure fur him impunity, he taid — 

' I shall nut att»*nd. Eut if ju 
pric'ite ynur aiilca-df camp oi y 
m»> do with them m you phuiM,” 
f Napohmii was .'imking prepamtiu 
to the 
ment. 

*' Well “ said the Ftrst Cnnsnl, robbliig hk 
hands In the glow of hk ipiitltmllw, ** wt go 
to chunrh rids momlng. what my they to wtt 
mParii^' 

“ Many penwiii,** replied ^ am»fir*a, p 
pus# to attend the first repKWeiiiatiuii In opi# 
to hki the piece* liioiW ilifj o«A find k 

** If any twii,” Nawlwi firmly nplW, “tiiltei 
it into hk head to fik», I ahnil out hfa oul ol 
the by ili« gr«i»i4«p m Ihi twwinjr 

' Bat whet If llii 

Ukf ihi m^T'^ 

As to thil I lit# m tm* 

“My old mmmAm w® p biff to’ 
jtMi m it Cairo llty woftM 
»**#!»♦. Thtf wil fwftiiffc 
wriiig th^r 
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will be no too, passing tbo watchword to each 
other, Decency.” 

“ What did you think of the ceremony?” in- 
quired Napoleon of General Delmas, who stood 
near him, when it was concluded. 

“It was a fine piece of mummery,*' he re- 
plied; “nothing was wanting but the million of 
men who have perished to destroy that which 
you have now re-established.” 

Some of the priests, encouraged by this trium- 
phant restoration of Christianity, began to as- 
sume not a little arrogance. A celebrated opera 
dancer died, not in the faith. The priest of St. 
Roche refused to receive the body into the 
church, or to celebrate the rites of interment, 
The next day Napoleon cau.sed the following 
article to be inserted in the Moniteur : — 

“The curate of St. Roche, in a moment of 
hallucination, has refused the rites of burial to 
Mademoiselle Cameroi. One of his colleagues, 
a man of sense, received the procession into the 
Church of St. Thomas, where the burial service 
was performed with the usual solemnities. The 
Archbishop of Paris has suspended the curate of , 
St. Roche for three months, to give him time ' 
to recollect that Jesus Christ commanded us to 
pray even for our enemies. Being thus recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of his duties, he 
may loam that all these superstitious obser- 
vances, the offspring of an ago of credulity, or of 
crazed imaginations, tend only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been jiroscribed by the 
recent concordat of the French Church.” 

The most strenuous exertions were made by 
the clergy to induce Napoleon publicly to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It 
was thought that his high example would be 
very influential upon others. Napoleon noblj 
replied, “ I have not sufficient faith in the ordi- 
nance to be benefited by its reception; and I 
have too much faith in it to allow me to be 
guilty of sacrilege. We are well as we are. Do 
not ask me to go farther. You will never obtain 
what you wish. I will not become a hypo- 
crite. Be content with what you have already 

It is difficult to describe the undisguised de- 
liglit with which the peasants all over France 
again heard the ringing of the church bells upon 
the Sabbath morning, and witnessed the opening 
of the church doors, the assembling of the con- 
Mgatimis with smiles and congratulatioos, and 
ttie repose of the Sabbath. Mr. Fox, in conver- 
mtion with Napoleon after the peace of Amiens, 
ventured to blame Mm for not having authorized 
the marriage of priests in France. “ 1 then had/' 
laid Napoleon, in his nervous eloquence, “ need 
to pacify. It is with water, and not with oil, 
that you must extinguish theological volcanoes. 
I should have had less difficulty in establishing 
the Frotflitant religion in my empire.” 

The magistrates of Paris, grateful for the in- 
isilmahle blessings which Napoleon had conferred 
nM France, requested him to accept the project 
m a tfinmphal monummt to be e^«eotod to his 


honour, at a cost of five hundred thousand hance. 
Napoleon gave the following reply 

“ I view with grateful acknowledgments those 
sentiments which actuate the magistrates of the 
city of Paris. The idea of dedicating monu- 
mental trophies to those men who have rendered 
themselves useful to the community is a praise- 
worthy action in all nations. I accept the offer 
of the monument which yen desire to dedicate h 
me. Let the spot be designated, but leave the 
labour of constructing it to future generations, 
should they liiink fit thus to sanction the estimate 
which you place upon my services.” Beneath the 
dome of the Invalides may now be seem the esti- 
mate which France has placed on the services of 
Napoleon. 

There was an indescribable fascination about 
the character of Napoleon which no other man 
ever possessed, and which all felt who entered 
his presence. Some military officers of high 
rank, on one occasion, in these early days of his 
power, agreed to go and remonstrate with 
him upon some subject which had given them 
offence. One of the party thus describes the 
interview 

“ I do not know whence it arises, but there is 
a charm about that man which is indescribable 
and irresistible. I am no admirer of him. I 
dislike the power to which he has risen. Yet I 
cannot help confessing that there is a something 
in him which seems to speak that he is bom 
to command. We went into his apartment de- 
termined to declare our minds to him very freely, 
to expostulate with him warmly, and not to 
depart till our subjects of comi)laint were re- 
moved. But in his manner of receiving us there 
was a certam something, a degree of fascination, 
which disarmed us in a moment; nor could we 
utter one word of what we had intended to say. 
He talked to us for a long time, with an elo- 
quence peculiarly his own, explaining, with the 
utmost clearness and precision, the necessity for 
steadily pursuing the line of conduct he had 
adopted. Without contradicting us in. direct 
terms, he controverted our opinions so ably that 
we had not a word to say in reply. Wo left 
him, having done nothing else but listen to him, 
instead of expostulating with him, and fully con- 
vinced, at least for the moment, that he was in 
the right and we were in the wrong.” 

The merchants of Rouen experienced a mmilti 
fascination when they called to remonstrats 
against some commercial relations which Napo- 
leon had introduced, Thei* were so entureir dis- 
armed by his frankness, his smoerity, ana were 
so deeply^ impressed by the extent and the depth 
of his views, that they retired saying, “The 
First Consul understand our interests & better 
than we do ourselves.” 

“The man/* says I^idy Morgan, “who, at 
the head of a vast empire, could plan great aaid 
lai^g works, oonqu^ narious, and yet talk 
astronomy with Ija Place, tr^dy with Talma, 
murio with Cheruhini, paintii^g with Gerrard, 
with DenoUi and Iteature and science w|^ 
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fftcy pecnHiur venention. Tfca same ambassiulor 
earned the terms of a^emept for peace with 
the Church. This religious treaty with E<uiie 
was called “The Concordat” “the Pope, in 
secular power, was helpless. Napukon could, 
at any moment, pour a rebistless swarm of troops 
into his territories. 

As the French ambassador lefl the Tuileriea, 
he ashed the First Consul for hk mstruetions, 
“Treat the Pope,” sisid Najwleon magnaui- 
mously, “as if he had two hundmsd thousand 
soldiers/' The difficulties in the way of an 
amicable aimngemeat were mnumeralue. The 
army of iTraace was thoroughly mfidel. Most of 
Idle leading generals and statesmen who sur- 
rounded Napoleon contemplated Christianity in 
every aspect with hatred and scora. On the 
otiher hand, the CathoHo Church, nninstmcted 
by misfortune, was not disposed to abate in the 
least its arrogant demands, and was clamorous 
for ooneeiKions which even Napoleon had not 
Mwer to confer. It required ail the wisdom, 
forbearance, and tact of the First Constii to ao- 
complish this reconciliation. Joseph Bonaparte, 
the imoompli^dd gentleman, the sincere, urbane, 
sagadous, upright man, was Napoleon's 
mem in all diplomaric acta 

The prelkunaries being finally a4jnsfced, the 
Pope^s legation met at the house of J<^ph 
Bonaparte, and on the 15th of July, 1801, this 
great act was signed. Napoleon announced tlie 
event to the Council of State. He addressed 
them in a speech an hour and a half in length, 
and all were struck with the precision, the 
vigour, and the loftiness of his language. By 
universal consent, his speech was pronounced to 
be eloquent in tbe highest degree. But those 
philosophers who regarded it as the groat glory 

the Revolution that all superbiitioa, by which 
»ey meant all religion, was swepi. away, m 
^ilen silenoe yielded to a power which they 
oould not resist The people, the millioaa of 
France, were with Napoleon. 

The following liberal and noble aentlmfinti 
were uttered in the proclamation by which Na* 
poleon announoed the Concordat to the French 

“An iasaae poHoy hm aought, during the 
Revolution, to smother wUgioas dissensiwis under 
the mm of the altar, under the a‘«hcs <jf religion 
ilsoE At its voice all those pieus «okuimiu»is 
eeaied in which the citizens called each other 
by the mihedng name of brotlwm, and acknow- 
ledged their common eciualtty in the right of 
ietven. The dying, left alone in hli agonies, 
m Immf heard that consoling voi<» whicli calls 
the Christian to a belter world, God lumielf 
•etmed exiled from the face of Nature, bliniscera 
of th fillgioa of peace, let a eonmlita oblivion 
vri! over your disieMloni, your misfortmiii, your 
liulti. hut the niigton which unite# you bind 
ywL ey fodtoteble to the infcorwita ^ your 
foun^* iM the young iwim from yow pre- 
eepti mat iie God of pM# la alio the God of 
mm and Aal He ^bmm Hit thity 


who combat for the liberties of ftmrn, Citkeni 
of the Protestant faith, the law has equally ex- 
! tended it# solicitude to your interesti. I^t th# 
j morality, so pure, lo holy, to brotherly, which 
jyon profesft, unite you til In love to your 
! country, and in r^'spect f«»r its litwi; and, above 
adl, never penidt diqnttci on titictrinal poiirito 
weaken that universal charity which religion ia« 
oulcates and oommaiuls." 

To foreign nations, the spootade of rmnoe 
! thus voluiitiirily rctunung to flic Christian %ith 
! was gratifying in the highest dcjtrri'e. It remed 
to them the pledge tif paacc anil tlis harbinger of 
tranquillity. Tlio KmptTor of Eus«fia and the 
, King of Pnissia puhlkdv cxprcsied their Joy at 
, the auspicious event. The Eniperur of Aiwirit 
styled it “ a service tnil j rendered to all Kuropt.'* 
The serious and devout in all kudi coniiderod 
'• tire voluntary retura of the French people to re- 
ligion, from th© inipt^sribility of living without 
; its precepts, a* one of to# moit signal liiumphi 
of the (’hristiaii faith. 

On to® llto of April, IS02, to® event was 
celebrated by a msguiHcent religious ceremony 
to the cathedral of Ndtre Dame. No espense 
was spared to invest the festivity with to# 
ntmoet splendour. Tliough many of the giue- 
raht and toe high autoorilliMt of ttie Slat® were 
extremely reluctant to participate to the lolem- 
nitle# of toe occasion, th® power and the popu- 
larity of the First Consul were so gmat that they 
dared not make any reshitaace. The Cathedml 
was crowded with •plendcnr. The versatile 
populace, ever delighted with change and with 
shows, were overioyad. General Rapp, how- 
ever, pftritively refused to attend the ceremony. 
With the hluntness of a soldter, cons io»« that 
his w«{ll»known devotion to tlie Vm% Cousul 
would secure for him impunity, h© said — 

“ I ahall not aU*'jifl Rut if you do not inak# 
tlms® prienti your ride»4« ramp ot your «K>k 
you wa> do with thetn as you pIiutiMi." 

As KapohHm was uiiiking pnipiirattoni w g 
i to th® Cathedral, Cawbai’lr# ©iitorid hla aprl* 
ment. 

“ Well,* arid tlis First Coninl, mbbteg Ml 
hands to th® glow of his gwritloklw, “ Wi go 
to church toil moroing. what my tow to timt 
in Baris r 

“ Many peinoni,** wplltd Cwibtclw*, “ pro- 
pcs® to attend th® first r©pr®»«i*tiitlna to ottlif 
to htoi th® piMi, iliottlo toiy M find k 

.lUSHig. 

“ If any ouf,** Hipoliion firmly rtplW, *‘tak#i 
it into hhf head to m», t totlj ml him etti cd 
to® door by to® gmmhm m to# ooumI 


hmeiM 


to 


“Aitotont I htv# m inf,** 

“My old iwniiitoM wia p I 

Him# Jusi it m Calm to«y wmM lavi ^ 

to to# Tbty wfl iwirk km I ii, 

i.i4, nmhig ilielr |pmvf imd iltniat, to«| 
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will be #0 too, passing tbe watobworil to each 
other, Becmcy.” 

“What dil you think of the ceremony?” in- 
quired Napoleon of General Delmaa, who stood 
near him, when it was concluded. 

“It was a fine piece of mummery,” he re- 
plied; “nothing was wanting but the million of 
men who have perished to destroy that which 
you have now re-established.” 

Some of the priests, encouraged by this trium- 
phant restoration of Christianity, began to as- 
sume not a little arrogance. A celebrated opera 
dancer died, not in the faith. The priest of St. 
jRoche refused to receive the body into the 
church, or to celebrate the rites of interment 
The next day Napoleon caused the following 
article to be inserted in the Monitmr:-- 

“The curate of St Roche, in a moment of 
hallucination, has refused the rites of burial to 
Mademoiselle CameroL One of his colleagues, 
a man of sense, received the procession into the 
Church of St. Thomas, where the burial service 
was performed with the usual solemnities. The 
Archbishop of Paris has suspended the curate of 
St. Roche for three months, to give him time 
to recollect that J esus Christ commanded us to 
pray even for our enemies. Being thus recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of his duties, he 
may loam that all these superstitious obser- 
vances, the offspring of an ago of credulity, or of 
crazed imaginations, tend only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed by the 
recent concordat of the French Church.” 

The most strenuous exertions were made by 
the clergy to induce Napoleon publicly to par- 
take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It 
was thought tlmt his high example would be 
very influential upon others. Napoleon nobly 
replied, “ I have not sufficient faith in the ordi- 
nance to be benefited by its reception; and I 
have too much faith in it to allow me to he 
guilty of sacrilege. We are well as we are. Do 
not ask me to go further. You will never obtain 
what yon wish. I wiU not become a hypo- 
crite. Be content with what yon have already 
gained.” 

It is difficult to describe the undisguised de- 
light with which the peasants all over France 
again heard the ringing of the church bells upon 
riie Sabbath morning, and witnessed the opening 
of the church doors, the assembling of the con- 
gregations with smiles and congratulations, and 
me repose of the Sabbath, Mr, Fox, in conver- 
sation with Napoleon after the peace of Amiens, 
ventured to blame him for not having authorized 
the marriage of ipriests in France. “1 then had,” 
said Napoleon, m his nervous eloquence, “ need 
to pacify. It is with water, and not with oil, 
that yon must extinguish theological volcanoes. 
I should have had less difficulty in establishing 
the Protestant religion in my empire.” 

The niairistetiJe* of Paris, gratefol for the iu- 
esthnablo hlesdngs which Napoleon had conferred 

J KQ fwuaoe, requested him to accept the project 
a triumphal to be w4ed to hi# 


honour, at a cost of five hundred thoosaud franci, 
Napoleon gave the following reply : — 

“ I view with gxateftil acknowledgments those 
sentiments which actuate the magistrates of the 
city of Paris. The idea of dedicating monu- 
mental trophies to those men who have rendered 
themselves useful to the community is a praise- 
worthy action in all nations. I accept the offer 
of the monument which yen desire to dedicate t,. 
me. Let the spot be designated, but leave the 
labour of constructing it to future generations, 
should they think fit thus to sanction the estimate 
which you place upon my services.” Beneath the 
dome of the Invalides may now be seen the esti- 
mate which France has placed on the services of 
Napoleon. 

There was an indescribable fascination about 
the character of Napoleon which no other man 
ever possessed, and which all felt who entered 
his presence. Some military officers of high 
rank, on one occasion, in these early days of his 
power, agreed to go and remonstrate with 
him upon some subject which had given them 
offence. One of the party thus describes the 
interview : — 

“ I do not know whence it arises, but there is 
a charm about that man which is indescribable 
and irresistible. I am no admirer of him. I 
dislike the power to which he has risen. Yet I 
cannot help confessing that there is a something 
in him which seems to speak that he is bom 
to command. We went into his apartment de- 
termined to declare our minds to him very freely, 
to expostulate with him warmly, and not to 
depart till our subjects of comjilaint were re- 
moved. But in his manner of receiving us there 
was a certain something, a degree of fascination, 
which disarmed us in a moment; nor could we 
utter one word of what wo had intended to say. 
He talked to ns for a long time, with an elo- 
quence peculiarly his own, explaining, with the 
utmost clearness and precision, the necessity for 
steadily pursuing the line of conduct he had 
adopted. Without contradicting us in direct 
terms, he controverted our opinions so ably that 
we had not a word to say in reply. We left 
him, having done nothing else but listen to him, 
instead of expostulating with him, and fully con- 
vinced, at least for the moment, that he was in 
the right and we were in the wrong.” 

The merchants of Rouen experienced a similai 
fascination when they called to remonstrate 
against some commercial relations which Napo- 
leon had introduced. They were so entardhr mi- 
armed by his frankness, his sinoeritj, and wwe 
so deeply impressed by the extent and the d^th 
of Ms vkwBf that they retired saying, “The 
First Consul understands onr interests J&r hefctei 
than we do ourselves.” 

“The man,** says Lady Morgan, “who, it 
the head of a vast empire, could plan great and 
la^g works, oonqu^ nations, and yet talk 
astronomy with La rlaoe, tragedy with Tdnw, 
mn^ with Cherubini, paring with Gerrax^r 
perm with Denon, and ihkatnzB and science with 
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mj om wbo would litiaii to him, wm oortainly 
©at of tlia fdfe of common men.^ 

Napoleon now exerted all hii energies for the 
ile'patioa of Franc®, He soaght ont imd en- 
couraged talent wherever it coiiM be fotind. No 
merit ftsoaped b» princely nmnifieeace. Anthori, 
artists, men of acleaoe, were loaded ■^utb hoiaturs 
and emolnments. He devoted most earii»3t 
attention to the education of youth. The naNv, 
coimaerw, agriculture, manufactures, and all 
ttechanieal arts, secured biasseiduoua care. He 
liibourad to the utiaost, and with amoral coura^o 
above all praise, to discomihuiaitce whatever was 
loose in morals, or enervating or nniiiiiJjJy in 
tmusementi or taste. 

The theatre was the most popnhur source of j 
entertainment in France, He frowned upon all , 
fidvoloni mid immodest performances, and cn- i 
oonmged those only which were moral, grave, j 
and dijpified. In the grandeur of tragedy alone 
he took olewsnre. In his private deportment he 
exhibitea the example of a morHl, simple, and 
toilsome life. Among the forty millions of 
France, there was not to be fouua a more tem- 
perate and laborious man. When nights of 
iabonr inooeeded days of toil, Ms only stimulns 
was lemonade. He loved Ms own fiwily and 
friends, mid was loved by them with a fervour 
whioh soared into the regions of devotion. Never 
before did mortal man seoure anch love, Thou- 
mnds were ready at any moment to lay down 
their lives through their affection for him. And 
that mysterious chann was so strong that it has 
iurvived his death. Thousands now live who 
would brave death in any form from love for 
Nanol'*-'*' 


CHAPTEK XXIY, 

tiE»T CONSUL roil UlfJi. 

»ta Frsnee— Trkli of — Htukof nr 

phiae'* plaiji fur H' 

Kcjiuljtlics— Congren at tyoiii 
of NapeieoE— ftoUditede of Eng 

tlifi dscorsUan of tlj« Legion of lionour 
on m FIrii Consul for life- hcproi>f to Lu* h-n 
Eiliia--Revifw— Eeaewalof diflScuUlet wlifa Kng. 

> now at peace with all tlii world. 
It wif uMversally admitted that N&mdeoa wm 
the great padticitor. lie wm the idol of Francj*. 
The maisee of the people of Europe every whrrt* 
ded him m their advocate and friend, the 

paiAju ii»4 not dlillnfulitied bitntwlf u a 
•tMIrr, hi woKlil hfivs dw « M an author, poat, 
©fAttir, or TnM!i**n»ftt!<lAn,iHini«L».wor«'Uii*r; for he was 
" >tf«t wilh k'th t.>ngitw and p«n, m well M iword. 

ti tonwialitm »»» i.ighly Insmictiva, ami he mm 
tn# of ihft mo«t oirn *»f mnrtfra tiuiwi Ibi 

lauiathna, hnliilinx stswfh 
e to MfdruiMt* »ail hit writinga, 
hi* 4ral in lEiUj In his hut will «»4 

nl At St HpIma— many of hit •uddsu uylnga 
•arawfUf, wltfidimt, and anprerowiitaud 
|Nw«rf iwtswAhreiliilf sm ahrupt, v««(rwir.cc(flie«»trAi«tL 
and ano ve, lofleaj ami 

te'vld ami f«»rt tUif 

ww » fri« tAlkttr. CfaP wrappAl «b in 
wii in^ifultf . m dkclw tef oraetfitr InMma- 
fft Imi Wii A ‘ 00 , M la a ri 


enemy of tritlocmtio usurpation, and the g 
champion of equality, Tm ptop^ of Franc# 
no longer dimiiided ffiierfy. Wtarj yews of 
woe if ad taught them gladly to relmqumli tli« 
boon. They only desired a ruler who would 
take ear© of goveru them, protect tliem 
from the power of a!iie«l and give 

them fqtisl rights. Tiif-ugh N apt dam had now 
hut the title of First Consul tu<i France was 
nominally a Ecpublii', he «.«, in reality, fhe 
Rio*it powerful niunarch in Europe, Hi» thrr*® 
was c-.fablljihed In the bfarts of nearly fojty 
of piiple. His wuni was law. 

It will be rcmeudwrtd tltatJtiH^'pbiito ccutcm* 
the extrturdinaiy grandeur to wb't a kr 
husbmal had attuiued with mtciisi Solicitude, 
She that iu(»ie than ordinary tugai power 
had "il info haiuH, and ihi wiw ant i 
gcr n? the liiMm it’ dr® which aidniiicd 
hift ht*art to lave an heir to whom to transnat 
his id gh'ry. She knew that inatiy Wire 
to liiin that an heir was wential to 
the 3 poAfl of Franre, Siie was fliflj infoniifl 
that divorce Lad been uyg*'d upon him m mio of 
the stem necessitiri of ^tatir. One duy, when 
Napoleon was busy in his calihwt, doAP|diiuo 
i wtfllv by a sole diwir, and seatifig hwAoif 
y upon Mi kne®, and, pwwitig her 
;ently tlirough Ms hair, laid to him, with 
ftead 

** 1 latreat you, my love, do not mak* y 
king. It is Lwcieii who urges you to It, Ih n«i 
listen to hi '* 

poicon smiii'd upon her kindly, imi ini*!, 
Why, my poor .loscpMne, you sto msd, Yoa 
»ii*st nut "listen to these fables wlii* h th« old 
dowMg* rs toll you. but } * 'U luki'i upf, me uow } 
I am very ftuiy ; leave net alouA.** 

Jwffj'hiuc a as at t,uici uui?i.,sf dclirfous iti ap-, 
•rohti.doii ufthe»i.vi,ui'fi!.iiiiity wiijch tlir* ufd 
icr. 8Ui km*w tie lutvn^n^ nt bur lushamfi 

^lio could not Im biimi to tlm apputoul 
as ft m&ttof of pohey, thit 
ftu heir, bb« «« wi# 
y aware that throughout Friiucft manriagt 
had long been reg«4ed but. « * ptrtaftrftliip ol 
c-uiveuituaij, to b« fo«ft«‘d and stiudiwdi »lwoi| 
at pleaauM. ** Mamage,'* mhl Madiiiiw d« .Htorl, 
'‘has heemns but tii« iarramrnt of ndtiltory/' 
Tht imthm, under tht iiilhu'uw of tli« 
would c»mth}«m li®r for i«lii»My rtfiniug i 

ml ronid ] till lit j 

n I 

Ainerhiiii lohJo 
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THE PARlNTwS OF LOUIS KAfOLFOH* 
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to «i Rmusgemeat apparently esoentlal to tbe 
repose of France and of Europe. Neyor was a 
woman placed in a aitnation of more terrible 
trial. Never was an ambitions man exposed to 
a more fiery temptation. 

Laying wide l^e antlbority of Christianity, and 
lontemplating the subject in the light of mere 
expediency, it seemed a plain duty for Napoleon 
and Josephine to separate. But gloriously does 
it illustrate the immutable truth of God’s word, 
that, even in such an exigency as this, the path 
which the Bible pointed out was the only path 
of safety and of peace. “ In separating myself 
fi’om Josephine,” said Napoleon afterwards, “and 
in marrying Maria Loaisa, I placed my foot upon 
an abyss which was covered with flowers.’^ 

^ Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, beantifiil, hril- 
liant, and amiable, then but eighteen years of 
age, was strongly attached to Duroo, one of 
Napoleon’s officers, a very fashionable and hand- 
some man. Josephine, however, had conceived 
the idea of marrying Hortonse to Louis Bona- 
parte, Napoleon's younger brother. She said one 
toy to Bourrienne — 

“ My two brothers-in-law are my determined 
enemies. You see all their intrigues. You know 
how much uneasiness they have caused me 
This projected marriage with Duroo leaves me 
without any support. Duroc, independent of 
Bonaparte’s friendship, is nothing. He has 
neither rank, fortime, nor even reputation. He 
can afford me no protection against the enmity 
of the brothers. I must have some more certain 
reliance for the future. My husband loves Louis 
very much. If I can succeed in uniting my 
daughter to him, he will prove a strong counter- 
twise to the calumnies and persecutions of my 
orothcrs-in-law.” 

These remarks were reported to Napoleon. 
He replied, “ Josephine labours in vain. Duroo 
«ad Hortense love each other, and they shall be 
married, I am attached to Dnroc. He is well 
horn. I have given Caroline to Murat, and 
Pauline to Le Clero. I can as well give Hortense 
to Duroo. He is brave. Ho is as good as the 
others. He is general of division. Borides, I 
have other views for Louis.” 

In the palace the heart may throb with the 
same joys and griefs as in the cottage. In an- 
ticipation of the projected marriago, Duroo was 
sent on a special mission to compliment the Em- 
peror Alexander on his accession to the throne. 
Duroo wrote often to Hortonse while absent. 
When the private secretarv whispered in her ear, 
in the midst of the bnlHimt throng of Hie 
Tnileries, “ I have a letter,” she would imme- 
ffiatelv retire to bar apartment. Upon her re- 
turn, her friends could see that her eyes were 
mdstoned with tlie tears of affection and joy. 
Josephine cherished the hope that, oould she 
iuooeed in uniting Hortense with Louis Bona- 
parte, ribouM Hortens® give birth to a son, Napo- 
leon would regard him as his heir. The ol^d 
would bear the nime of Bonaparte ; the blood of 
the Botopartes wwld ciroultte in Ids veins ; and 
ha wow ht thf offiiprlaf of Hortense, wh«a 


Napoleon regarded as Ms own di?ghter, and 
whom he loved with the strongest parental affec- 
tion, Thus the terrible divorce might be averted. 
Urged by motives so powerful, Josephine left no 
means untried to accomplish her purpose. 

Louis Bonaparte was a studious, pensive, 
imaginative man, of great moral worth, though 
possessing hut little force of character, ^ He had 
been bitterly disappointed in his affeotiop, and 
was weary of the world. When hut nineteen 
years of age ho had formed a very strong^ attach- 
ment for a young lady whom he had met in Paris. 
She was the daughter of an emigmt noble, and 
his whole being became absorbed in the passion 
of love. Napoleon, then in the midst of those 
victories which paved his way to the throne o 
France, was apprehensive that the alliance of 
his brother with one of the old Royalist families 
might endanger his own ambitions projects. He 
therefore sent him away on a military commis- 
sion, and secured, by his powerful instrumentality, 
the marriage of the young lady to another per- 
son. The disappointment preyed deeply upon 
the heart of the sensitive young man. All am- 
bition died within him. He loved solitude, and 
studiously avoided the cares and pomp of state. 
Napoleon, not having been aware of the extreme 
strength of his brother’s attachment, when he 
saw the wound which he had inflicted upon him, 
endeavoured to make all the amends in his 
power. Hortonse was beautiful, full of pace 
and vivacity. At last Napoleon fell in with the 
views of Josephine, and resolved, having united 
the two, to recompense his brother, as far as 
possible, by lavishing great favours upon them. 

It was long before Louis would listen to the 
proposition of his marriage with Hortense. His 
affections still dung to the lost object of his 
idolatry, and he oomd not, without pain, tiiink: 
of union with another. Indeed, a more uncon- 
genial alliance could hardly have been imagined. 
In no one tiling were their tastes rimiliar. But 
who could resist the combined tact of Josephine 
and the power of Napoleon ? AH obstacles were 
swept away, and the maiden, loving the hilarity 
of life, and its gayest scenes of festirity and 
splendour, was reluctantly led to the sOent, pen- 
sive scholar, who as reluctantly received her p' 
his bride. 

Hortense had become in some degree reofe**- 
ciled to the match, as her powerful father pro- 
mised to place them in high positions of wealth 
and rank. Lonis resigned himself to Ms lot, 
feeling that earth had no fhrther joy^ in store for 
him. A magnificent /it» was given in honour of 
tliis iruuriage, at winch all the splendours of the 
ancient royalty were revived. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, after the abdication of Lonis 
Philippe, King of the French, was deoted Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, and afterwaw^ 
Emperor of the French, was the only child of this 
marriage who survived his purenta, 

Napoleon had organixed in the heart d Italy 
a Republic oontaining about five millioiii of 
habitants. TMs repuMia could bv no meeaa 
malntalu Bislf against the mmxmei dflS 
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■odM l»y Fma<s«, iawomided by : 

hosfMB king*, ^escmed it «wen1ial to tbe safety of; 
France to secure in Italy a nation of congenial 
fysipatbies and intereste, with wbom he otnild 
form the alliance of cordial friendship. The j 
Italians, all inexperienced in S'lf-govommcnt, | 
regarding Napoleon as their benefachtr mid 
their sole supporter, looked to him for a coanti- 
tution. Three of the most influential men of 
the Cisalpine Republic were sent as delegates to 
Fans, to consult with the First Consul np^n the 
erganiation of their goveniment. Under the 
direction of Napoleon a constitution was drafted, j 
which, considering the character of the Italian 
people, and the hostile in^archical mfhiciK'esi 
which surrounded them, was most highly liberal, 
A Freaident and a Vice-President were to be 
eliosea for ten years. There was to be a Semite 
*f eight membera, and a House of Representatives | 
of seTflnty-five members. These were all to he “ 
selected from a body composed of 3<Xf landed 
proprietors, 200 merchants, and 200 of the 
clergy and prominent literary men. Thus all the 
important interoats of the state were reprewinted. 

In Italy, as in all the other countries of Europe 
at that time, there were three prominent parties. 
The Loyalists sought tlie restoration of monareby 
and the exclusive privileges of kings and nobles. 
The moderate Republicans wished to establish a 
firm government, which would enforce order, 
and confer upon all equal rights. The Jacobins 
wished to break down all distinctions, divide 
property, and to govern by the blind energies of 
the mob. Italy had long been held in suhjirtion 
by the spiritual terrors of the priests and f>y the 
bayonets of the Austrians. Ages of brniduge 
had enervated the people, and there wvri' no 
Italian statesmen capable of taking the indin of 
pvemment in such a turbulent sea of trnuhlea. 
Napoleon reaolved to have himseif propo*'i'd as 
President, and then, reserving to hiiir^df the 

S ne direction, to delegate tlie details of 
to distinguished Italians, until they shunld, 
k soma de^iref, be trained to duties so new to 

‘‘This plan/ sayi Thiers, “wai not, on his 
part, the inspiratioa of ambition, but wither of 
great good sense. His vinirs on this orcadon 
were unqiicstionahly both pure and exalted.*' 
But nothing can more strikingly show the ah 
moat miratulous energies of Na|Hileon’« mind 
and his perfect self-reliance than the rradinw 
with which, in addithm to the ciurM of the 
•mpire of France, lie a^niued riie responsibility 
of orjB^nixing wid developing another »»ti ‘u of 
five millions of inhahitaiite. This wa* in IK* *2. 
Nwlfon was then but thirty-lhr<»iyMuii of age. 

To hate surwadtrid ihow Italians, who had 
mliled mmind the anuiw of Fr«o*« in ihrir 
how of need, again to Auilriiu dcrniination, 
would hat* bwn an ai*t of treachtry. To have 
fthandoutd them, in tliilr Ittexprifoe*, to the 
Jwoys SMb on the oat httd and to liof «ll»{ 
ktelfftii oit ill* olbw, would hati initii*a ih* 
wdtt of (ih* Eeptblk Bal by leaving the 
tekS* of ptiruM^ to b# MUBlutalwwl by 


Itallaui, and at the stmt Hm* suftalning the 
I oonstilutioB by his own powerful hand, rijer# 
was a probability that the Republic might attik 
' prosperity and Indc pcndcnco. As the press of 
; business rendered it extremely difTirnlt fur Xipo- 
loon to lett* Franc*', t phm was f»*niwd for 
vast congrcM of the Italians to he M4»'tithled k 
Lyons, about half way hctwctni Paris and Milan, 
for the impuiing SMiupthm of the ropublit-ua con- 
stitution. 

Four hundred and fifly-lwo were 

elected to cross the (xtu<>u Alps in tlw mmith of 
' December. The <*xti a* 'I'ditiury watchfulness imd 
fiineafght of the Firi^t t’*<nsnl had prepared ovary 
thing fur them on the way. In L}ims sumpi- 
tuons preparatinns w'“r« imtde f^r ifndr onter- 
taininent. ii dh were diH'^'ratcd i« 

the highfl-'t style of esirthly »|h*ii*i>>nr fnr tht 
toleinmties of tlif* a don. Tiie uriny of Fgvpt, 
which had ree^'iitly hm ini, bik.n/*f<l ty an * ‘ 

, was gorgennsly atiircd, tu add to the mag. 
mfu’enco of the »|»ort»t k, 'I'hn Lymn-iie youth, 
Itant with pride, w«w fyntied into an iin» 
posing bo^iy of cavalry. 

On th« lllh of January, aiwlcoa, 

accommnied by Jtiscplun*, arrtfcd Lyons. 

Tb« whole ppnitiion of th# adjoining wuiitry 
had isaemmed along tlm vml, anximisly Witch- 
ing fnr his pawage, At night hmneuw fires 
illttmtaed his path, bhatng up^w every 
and in ©very valley. CJrw oontlmious iiwul of 
“ live Homipurte ' led aJnng witli theearri^* 
from Peril to Lyons, It waa late in tliaa^vui g 
wh"ij Xapidcon arrived in Lyons, The brilliant 
city ilumed with the todend nf nwn-day, 
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imi m^KCfTED PEESIBINT OF THE ITALIAK REPHBIAC. 


tnd it reTerberat«d along the atreets in 
one oontmuotui roax. Matrons and maidenSj 
waving banners and handkerchiefs, wept in ex- 
cess of emotion. Bonquets of flowers were 
showered from the windows to carpet his path, 
and every conceivable demonstration was made 
jf the most enthusiastic love. 

Napoleon himself was deeply moved by the 
wene. Some of the old grenadiers, whom he 
recognised, he called out of the ranks, kindly 
talked with them, inquiring respecting their 
wounds and their wants. He addressed several 
of the ofBcers, whom he had seen in many 
encounters, shook hands with them, and a deli- 
rium of excitement pervaded all minds. Upon 
his return to the H6tol de Ville, he met the 
deputation of the Convention. They presented 
him the address, urging nponhim the acceptance 
of the Presidency of the Cisalpine Republic. 
Napoleon received the address, intimated his 
acceptance, and promised, on the following day, 
to meet the Convention. 

The next morning dawned brightly upon the 
city. A large church, embellished with richest 
drapery, was prepared for the solemnities of 
the occasion. Napoleon entered the church, 
took his seat upon an elevated platform, sur- 
rounded by his iamily, the French ministers, 
and a large number of distinguished generals 
and statesmen. He addressed the assembly in 
the Italiaii language with as much ease of 
manner, elegance of expn'ssion, and fluency of, 
utterance as if his whole life had been devoted 
to tho cultivation of the powers of oratory. He 
announced his acceptance of the dignity with 
which they wouk invest him, and uttered his 
views respecting the measures which should be 
adopted to flocure the prosperity of the Italian 
Rfpvblio, m the new state was henceforth to he 
called. ii<|ieated bursts of applause intemipted 
his address, and at its close one continuous shout 
of acclamation testified the assent and the de- 
light of the assembled multitude. Napoleon 
remained at Lyons twenty days, occupied, appa- 
rently, every moment with the vast affairs which 
then engrossed his attention. And yet he found 
time to write daily to Paris, urging forward the 
miyestio enterjjrises of the new government in 
France. Tho following brief extracts from this 
free and oonfldentiaJ correspondence afford an 
Interesting glimpse of the motives which actu- 
ated Napoleon at this time* and of the groat 
objects of hk ambition j— - 

**I am proceeding slowly in my operations. 
I nass the whole of my mornings in giving 
tnaienoe to the deputations of the neighbouring 
departments. The improvement in the happi- 
ness of France is obvious. During the past two 
fmxs the poptilation of Lyons hss increased 
more than 20,000 sotda. All the manufacturers 
tell me that iiteir works aie in a state of high 
acti’rity. AH minds seem to be M of ener^j 
not that energy which overturns empires, out 
^mt wMA re-establishes them, and oondnoto 
item to iffoeiMdty rkhee* 


“I beg of you partioolarly lo see that the 
unruly members whom we have in the consti 
tuted authorities are every one of them removed 
The wish of the nation is, that the goverunent 
shall not he obstructed in its endeavours to act 
for the public good, and that the head of 
Medusa shall no longer show itself either in our 
tribunes or in our assemblies. The conduct of 
Sidyes on this occasion completely proves that 
having contributed to the destruction of all tlm 
constitutions since '91, he wishes now to try his 
hand against the present. He ought to bum a 
wax candle to Our Lady for having got out of 
the scrape so fortunately and in so unexpected a 
manner. But the older I grow the more I per- 
ceive that each man must fulfil his destiny. I 
recommend you to ascertain whether the pro- 
visions for St. Domingo have actually been sent 
off. I take it for granted that you have taken 
proper measures for abolishing the chitelet. If 
the Minister of Marine should stand in need of 
the frigates of the King of Naples, he may 
make use of them. General Jourdan gives me 
a satisfactory account of the state of Piedmont. 

“ I wish that Citizen Royer be sent to the 
16th military division to examine into the ac- 
counts of the paymaster. I also wish some 
individual, like Citizen Royer, to perform tlie 
same duty for tho 13th and 14th divisions. It 
is complained that the receivers keep the money 
as long as they can, and that the postmasters 
postpone payment as long as possible. The pay- 
masters and receivers are the greatest nuisance 
in the state. 

“ Yesterday I visited several factories. I was 
pleased with the industry and severe economy 
which pervaded those establishments. Should 
the wintry weather continue severe, I do not 
think tuat the one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand francs a month, which the Minister of 
Interior grants for the purposes of charity, will 
ho sufficient. It will be necessary to add twenty- 
thou-^and francs for the distribution of wood, 
and also to light fires in the churches and other 
large buildings to give warmth to a great num- 
ber of people,” 

Napoleon arrived in Paris on the Slst of 
January. In tho meantime, there had been a 
now election of members of the Tribunate and 
of the Legislative bodjjr. All those who had 
manifested any opposition to the measures of 
Napoleon in the re- establishment of Christianity 
and in the adoption of the new civil code were 
left ont, and their places supplied those who 
approvi^ of the measures of the First ConsuL 
Napoleon could no w act unembarrassed. In every 
quarter there was submission. All the officers 
of the state, immediately upon his return, sought 
an audience, and, in that pomp of langi 
which his mf^estio deeds ana charaoter insp 
presented to him their oongratulations. He was 
alrwiy a sovwteigu, in po«s«Bd[on of reg^ power 
such as no other monam In Europe m^oyed. 
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KAFOIKOK BOKAFAITE. 
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hln lii* ill Tii 0 tlorj of Friiic* *rai nhaltj wWcli twr him* it 

his glory, the happinesi of Frmm hie faappmew, tame* ix«isp«mte4 hy hc^tility which hi bow 
the riches of France his wealth. Never did a encountered, yet often spoke in terrni of tmmd 
fithar, with more natiring self-danitl and toil, of the influeiicoi which animati'd hii foes. It if 
lahonr for his famhj, than did Napoleon, to he regretted that his aattgoniidi so seldom 
through days of exertion and nights of sleep- reciprocated this magnanimity, Thera was, in 
lessneas, devote every energy of body and soul this sanguinary oonlliiit, most certainly a right 
to tlie greatness of Franca. Ha loved not ease, and a wrong. Bat it is not tnuiy for man aocn 
he lovM not personal mdulgence, he loved not lately to idjust tha lEhinre,^ Ood alone cm 
sensual gratification. The elevation of France awara the issne. Tlic laiwi ii mtithiitid as It 
to prot*perity, wealth, and power was aliinitlrss wanders amid the lahyrinthn^.f c»»fi«'iei4Hon«m»ss 
lunbition. The almost supernatural •ncoess ami of of purn in'div**! tml of Inipiire 

■which had thus ftt attended his exertions did ambition. 'I'his Is, imiet'd, a ftlleu wurM. The 
but nmmaif j hii desirei and stimulate his hopes, drama of uatums is a tragedy, M<daitclio1y if 
lie had no wish to elevate France upon the the lot of man. 

ruins of other natiotui. But be wished to make F.jiglaud daily wlfiie*mcd, with itifrcMing 
Ftmm tfie pattern of all exceUom’e, tbe illus- alarm, the rHfnd and etutra!* us sfniki which 
tdous leader at the bead of all nations, guiding France was making. 'I he energy of the Fir4 
them to intelligence, to opulence, and to happi- ('on*nI secraet? sTiperhumau. Hu art** Indirated 
Itesii, Such, at this time, was the towering the m»ist prof* ’..‘Hteagfc ity, the mo'st far-r<*Mrfi»ng 
amhito of Napoleon, the most noble and com- fureught Tu-duy the ’ntwi r<'a<'!ics Ltwlun 
prehensive whitih was ever embraced by the oon- that Napolenn h«s b*‘rn sleried IVrsideat of th* 
oeption of man. Itnlirks Itepnhlir. Thus, in in Inmr, five mil- 

Of oours®, such ambition was not oonsistent lions of pHple are i'ld'Nl to his empire f IV 
With the equality of other nations, for he deter- morrow It is atmomired that h« t* estehlishlng a 
inteed that Franoe should b« the first But fie colony it Elba— tliat a vait expedition la ssilitjg 
iMaifested no dispoeirion to destroy the happing for St 0<»oingo, to rtorganira * oulmy tteire. 
of others i ho only wished to give such an im- England is bewildered. Agaitt it is prrKdaimed 
pulse to humanity in France, by the cnltiire of that Napcleon has pnivhas^'d IvOniiiausof vSimin, 
mind, by purity of morals, by domestic indtsstry, and la prepsiitig to fill the fertile valley of the 
by foreign commerce, by great national works, Mnslialppl with ooloniits* In the metiitlmt, all 
« to place France in the advance upon the race- Fraiui. i» in a itafe of activity. Facloriaii, 
oourse of gwmtness. roatU, bridges, mnals, furtifkatloim, art fvery- 

In fchisriure France had but one antagonist— where springing into exist *'rw,^ 'Hia sound of 
England. France hud aearlv forty millitmi of the ship-hsiumpr rewrlwrstes in all tin* bar* 
inhabitants. The island of flnoif Brifsiu ron bii.rioi Fran-'v*, and every Micnfh witnesvi fit# 
talned about fifteen milliuni. But Knglami, with in.vRue of the Freurh 1 nou'wt of th« 

her colonies, girdled the globe, ami, with her ■ H’ g'i'h people wiuteo^pU'tw with tdmirafbm tWf 
fleets, oommaudod ail seas. |d»*\ ' 'pment of eiicry'y The ststiiMuenof E»g« 

“France,’” said Napoleon, “must also have | kiul csmteniptale it with dfrud. 
h«r ootouiei and her flimta.'* Ft some mof tbs Nkp-k-rm, in the mMit of ill 

*‘If we pennit that,” the ftitesmen of Eng- ^ nth^r eanw, had nmtoring a sistwii 
laud rqloined, “w# may buMome a secondary for the yoorii of Franctt. 

power, and may tliu* be at the mercy of France.*'* Irrjw np, with hit own harnl iKa pten lyf 

It was undeniably so. Shall hisumy Iv* blind , wdio*4*, and f rnp^iwrl ttt« oonrwt of study, 

to such fatality as thia? Is man, m tie hour of | It is a lUfls iingtilat t}i«^ wilti bi» ftrofig 
triumpbant arabititm, so mr»d«'rate that w« can tide pradlte^mns, hr sh-'iiM Ivm s<*ogf}»*d tli# 
be wiliing that be should attain p*>ww which br«t rank m ilassi^al i'prfmpi ill* Is I# 

places w at his mercy? England wu omnipo br «**»'• vu(?’'il Ibr fiom hi# professed admlratltu 

tent upon the leas, She be-’ame trroiram. sod of the bcriNm (jf snilfpiitv IHi oiwt mind wai 

abwHHtl that power, and made herarif nffi'iisiv** tlnTcajld^s Rtorcdwitli all flit lrramrwoffirrt.1 
to all nations. Napfdcoo developed no spMdal and Ibmmn ifory, AH tbrwuc! mils were ftifWid 
mcrkncM of chartiTor to indicate that he would Ujf "U a mibtafy ro»i*tel, f *r, i# Fiwf# 

be, in titr prsde of strength wlmdi no nation wim jn the nn'l«t »iif w»'nftf«diir«i tf lifart licBrttl*| 
oould nNjst, more modrrai# and Mr.ctHadng. be dwemr i it ihal the fmlb* 

Candour cannot cOTisnrw England for W‘.g lujwtl. nnifcr'aUy fninird br*f inna 

ling to yjokl her high poeitiim . to snrresjdw her loTro- tioO ww to t»«t f*mnno'd«Oi'f»d In ail i 

mpfcmiry m th« hfcnnje a s»nt»ndary "K’btsnt# by rhafdnjna wnhiftry iofirtictloii kv <W 

poww 'to allow FrAftae to IwHHima her mast«r, ti!!i«wr* who bad lift tbs army, and rlwiM a»i 

And whr> mb cenwiv France for w^aking tbe 

•Ktabliitimeiit of ftoioaiei, tbt exiensinij of 

, Meodly alliwiot with other natiooi, and The Ftwi Om»i 
toe craeriott of fleets to protwt her tosa eg- to female icawii*. **r mnm 
ipMte opoci toe Mi«A as is tk aiu*^h to pmaM te mM IM| *iii 

Imidf good sttAHttk** fn iiBfiwt toe fmtk d mm» 

Mt9^m btetoir wdto to^ to toMi asM^ It* iriUtoai # ftuMi mm 



tm] INSTITUTION OF THl LEOION OF HONOUE m 


i^propriafeed fi» ow ah ikommd gratuitoofl 
•mbitioiis for tke pupils. Ten schools of law 
were established, nine schools of medicine, and 
an institution for the mechanical arts, called the 
“ School of Bridges and Roads,” the first model 
of those schools of art which continne in France 
tmtO the present’ day, and which are deemed 
invaluable. There were no exclusive privileges 
in these institutions 5 a system of perfect equality 
pervaded them. The pupils of fiSd olaases were 
laced upon a level, with an unobstructed arena 
efore them. “ This is only a commencement 
said Napoleon j “ by-and-bye, we shall do more 
and better.” 

Another project whish Napoleon now intro- 
duced was Vi'hemently opposed — the establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honour. One of the 
leading principles of the Revolution was the 
entire overthrow of all titioii of distinction, 
Kveiy man, high or low, was to be addressed 
•imply as Citkm^ Napoleon wished to introduce 
ft system of rewards which should stimulate to 
heroic deeds, and ennoble those who had de- 
•erved well of humanity. Innumerable foreigners 
of distinction had thronged France since the 
peace. He had observed with what eagerness 
the populace had followed these foreigners, 
gazing with delight u^n their gay decorations. 
The court-yard of the Tmleries was ever crowded 
when these illuatrioua strangers arrived and de- 
parted, Napoleon, in his council, where he was 
always eloquent and powerful, ^os urged his 
views 

*‘Look at these vanities which genius pre- 
tends so much to disdain. The populace is not 
of that opinion. It loves these many-coloured 
ribbons as it loves religious pomp. The democrat 


of aiptocratic. It is the essencft of aristooracy 
that its titles are transmitted from the man who 
has earned them to the son who possesses no 
merit The ancient f4gvm, so battered by the 
ram of the Revolution, is more entire than s 
believed. AH the emigrants hold each othei jy 
the hand; the Vend^ans axe secretly enrolled ; 
the priests, at heart, are not very friendly to us. 
With the words ‘legitimate king,’ thou 3 an<H 
might be roused to arms. It is aeedful that the 
men who have taken part m the Revolution 
should have a bond of union, and cease to de- 
pend on the first accident which might strike 
one single head- For ton years we have only 
been making ruins; we nmt now found an 
edifice. Depend upon it, th* struggle is not over 
with Europe. Be assured that struggle will 
begm agam.” 

It was then urged by some that the Legion dt 
Honour should be confined entirely to rmlitary 
merit. “ By no means,” said Napoleon. “ Re- 
wards are not to be conferred upon soldiers 
alone. All sorts of merit axe brothers. The 
courage of the President of the Convention re- 
sisting the populace should be compared with 
the courage of Kleber mounting to the assault dt 
Acre. It is right that civil virtues should have 
their reward as well as military virtues. Those 
who oppose this course reason like barbarians. 
It is the religion of brute foroe they commend to 
us. Intelligence has its rights before those of 
force. Force, without iutemgence, is nothing. 
In barbarous ages, the man of stoutest sinews 
was the ohiefiain ; now, the general is the mosi 
intelligent of the brave. 

“ At Csuro, Ihe Egyptiians could not compre- 
hend how it was that Kleber, with his mmestio 


philosopher calls it vanitv. Vanity let it be ; 
but that vanity is a wefumess common to the 
whole human race, and great virtues may be 
made to spring from it With these so much 
despised baubles heroes axe made. There must 
be worship for the religious sentiment; there! 
must be visible ddatinotions for the noble senti- i 
mont of glory. Nations should not strive to be j 
singular any more than individuals. The affeeta- 1 
tiou of acting differently from the rest of the ' 
world is an affectation which is reproved by aU | 
persons of seubc and modesty. Ribbons are in ^ 
use In all countries. Let tnom be in use in | 
France. It will be one more friendly relation 
established with Europe. Our neighbours give 
them only to the man of noble birth. I will 
give them to the man of merit— to the one who 
•haU have served best in the army or in the 
state, or who shall have produced the finest 
works.” 

It was Directed that tlie institution of the 
Leg lion of Honour was * return to the ariatocraov 
wMi the Revolution had abolished. ** What is 
there iriatoOTalic,” Napoleon exclaimed, “hx a 
tfsrinddon purely personal, and merely for life, 
be^wed on the man who hu displayed merit, 
riril or mffitary— bestowed on Mm 
fthme, be^wed for Mi life only, and not passing 
loUsiUdJM? 0uohftdlAtinimiis1herfv«»a 


form, was not oommander-in-chiefi When 
Mourad Bey had careftilly observed onr tactioi, 
he could comprehend how it was that I, and no 
other, ought to be the general of an army so 
conducted. You reason like the Egwtians when 
you attempt to confine rewards to military valour. 
The soldiers reason better than yon.^ Go to their 
bivouacs; Katen to them. Do you imagine that 
it is the tallest of their officers, and the most im- 
posing by his stature, for whom they feel the 
highest regard ? Do you imagine even that the 
bravest stands first in their esteem? No doubt 
they would despise the man whose courage they 
suspected ; but they rank above the merely brave 
man him whom they consider the most intelligent. 

“As for myself, do you suppose that it is 
solely because I am reputed a ;^eat general that 
I rede France ? No I It is because the qualitie# 
of a statesman and magistrate are attributed to 
me. Fnmoe will never tolerate the government 
oftheiword. Those who think so art strangely 
mistakea. It would require an algecA serritud* 
of fifty yean before that oould be the 
France hi too noble, too inteUigeut a country, to 
submit to material power. Let ui honour intel- 
hgenoe, virtne, the civil oaalitiei; in short, let 
Ui bestow upon them, in all profesibni, the Bioi 
reward.** 

The true spirit oi repubEowlim li certainly 
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fqiiftlity af rigfati, not of iittainments and honoiu**! • 
the abolition of hereditary distinctiona and piiw- 
1^8, not of those i^hich are founded upon merit. 
In© badge of th© Legion of Honour was to be 
oonferred upon ah -who, by genius, self-denial, 
and toil, had won renown. Tho prizes were 
open to the humblest peasant in the land. StiU, 
the poptilar hostility to any institution which 
bore a resemblance* to the aristwraoy of the 
ancient nobility was so strong, that, though a 
majority Toted in favour of the measure, there 
was a strong opposition. Napoleon was sur- 
prised. He said to Bourrienne — 

You are right. Prejudices are still against 
me. I ought to have waited. There was no 
occasion for haste in bringing it forward. But 
the thing is done ; and you will soon find that 
the taste for these distinctions is not yet gone 
by. It is a taste which belongs to the nature of 
man. You will see that extmordinary results 
will arise firom it.” 

The order was to consist of six thousand 
members. It was ^mnstituted in four ranks — 
grand officers, commanders, officers, and pri%*at« 
i6gionari«». The badge was simply a red ribi^on 
In the bntton-hole. To the first rank there was 
allotted an annual salary of 6,CKKJf,; to the 
second, 2,OOOf. ; to the third, 1,0001 1 to the 
fonrth, 2^f. The private soldier, the retired 
scholar, and the skilful artist were thns deco- 
rated with the same badge of distincdon which 
figured upon the breasts of generals, nobles, and 
monarchy That this institution was peculiarly 
adapted to tlie state of France is evident from 
tlie fact that it has survived all the revolutions 
of subsequent vears. “ Though of such recent 
otiflpn,'* says I’ll icrs, “it is already cnnaecrutcd 
as if it had passed through centuries ; to such a 
degree has it he(*ome the recompense of heroinm, 
of imowledge, of merit of every kind —so much 
have its honours been coveted by the grandees 
and the princes of Europe the most proud of 
thfirorlgm.’*" 

The Mpularity of Hapoleon was now nn- 
bonndem A very general and earnest disposi- 
tion w« expressed to confer uptm the First 
Contnl a magnificent testimonial of the national 
gratitude — a tostiEnonlai worthy of the illnstrions 
man who was to receive it, and of the p^iwcrful 
nation by which it wm to bo bestowed, 'I’he 
FrMident of the Tribunal thus addrefwod that 
y 

“Among ail natiems, puidic lionmin have been 
deensed to men who, by splendid acti'ms, have 
honoured their oountry, and mm\ it frora tnmt 

** The oath %$ tbene who the 

««i of the L«*gton of Huinjur was ** ;— *♦ 1 

#wMr, on my honour, to devote uiyw-lf to ih# •m'Sos •# 
thi to tor pwntrvatioo of toe tnlifiliy of lt« 

twttttoirjr* to th# di“f«tite of ito gov«r?m»*mt, Ito li 
tlii hv thWB ; to 

MMttf wMA JifMce, rMW'tn. And the Ii 
am Mtef to iwxMttbii 
flv* the idiM and dlitiitietloiia to h; 

to eiitlrltwtc to toe or t&j Mw«r, to 
twweiol Hwriy wd •iwtoty.’* l««r toe 
swttt of toe Ewpliv, tlii mtk mm dliliiy cteifta 


[dangers. What man over had strong"' 
to the national gratitude than General Bona 
parte I His valour and genius ht ' t saved the 
French people from th® excesses of snarohy and 
from the miseries of war; and Franot is too 
great, too magnanimons, to leave such aenefin 
withont reward." 

A deputation wm immediately chosen toconfw 
with Napoleon upon the snhjt'Ct of the tribnie of 

I gratitude mid affection which he should receive. 
Siirrmmded by his colJeagu*' n tm<l the priacif»al 
officers of th® state, he received them the next 

_day in th® Tuilcries. With serbusnchs and 
! modesty he lihteitod to the Ugh eulogtum uptui 
.his achievements whitdi was pTOiinunceii, mi 
V 

I receive with sincere gratitude th® winh ex- 
preshsd by tlie Trshtmufe, I dejur** no other 
glory than that of having cnnipleicly perUrin*'d 
the task iinpOM'd up^n nm. I nspire to no other 
i reward than ih® affecthm of iny fe!low*citsz"ni, 

I I shall be happy if they art thorfwghly convinced 
I that the evils which they may fxperiwic® will 

always be to me th« severest of uu^fi-rtunM; 
jthat lif® ii diiur to me sUely Ur tlte wrvic^M 
which I am able to rond«r to my country ; that 
death itself will have no bittoraeis for «w, if my 
last looks can »<•§ th® happinitto of tito EtqnffiHo 
as. firmly suenred as is Its glory.” 

But how was Kapoleon m be rewarried? Tliwt 
was th® great and tlifflmdi quwtlon. Was wealth 
to he conferred upon him 7 For wealth he cared 
1 nothing, btillions had been at his diaptisal, and 
he had emptied them all into the treasury of 
France, Kaw, luxury, iHslfindnlgem*® had no 
charms for him. Were ms to he reared 

to his honour, titles to ho idc'd npon his 
name? Nupoh-un n-cur hut m means 

fir th® ftm5niph>ihfni'nt o Itt thcni*nflv#« 

they wer-* notfjh Th»* only on® thing which 
he dedred whs p.a.rr - pnwrr to work out vast 
results for uthcri, and thus to Sf^ro for himwdf 
I renown which shonld he pwre and iwfwrishihk. 

, ihit how cmdd th® iwowr of H«|«4von b« in- 
llewMalrcad) ahniwtabolnto Whi|* 
ever ii« wiiic!, no accoinp 
latori, a/ci trihuncs wll ro opr»ff#l in giving 
his plan»». It will he fwiiftnlwred that 
WM Fifitt i'onsttJ f«r tm 

It 1 that them was awntiiiiiny nowing 
whh-h cmdd be don®, gmJtfymg to ili« FIm 
( flttsnl, hilt to prtdoiig th»s frriii rf hi» ccniial- 
sldp, by wilier adding il aiifiihiir|»wi«l rtf tei 
years, or by fsniliindng It durirttf liii ifi, 

dr»«i he with?” wm lit nnlftriwl l»* 
Every i^wwlido wAn tried, bail Is 

I,., htain a tiinile 

ificsnt of hJi 

Gn# of III® senatufs wmt 

p Doii li« wiili fcty 

I«i him iiy so, mod w« mi rmlf to te Iftt 

It iw W ito If !•«% m tM 

«f II In 
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Referable reserve. Even bis most intimate 
mends could catch no glimpse of Ha secret 
wishes. At last the question was plainly and 
earnestly put to him. 

With great apparent humility, he replied, I 
have not fixed my mind upon anything. Any 
testimony of the public confidence will be suf- 
ficient for me, and will fill me with satisfaction.” 

The question was then discussed whether to 
add ten years to his consulship, or to make him 
First .Consul for life. Cambaeferes know well 
the boundless ambition of Napoleon, and was 
fully conscious that any limited period of power 
would not be in accordance with his plans. He 
ventured to say to him — 

“You are wrong not to explain yonrself. 
Your enemies— -for, notwithstanding your ser- 
vices, you have some left even in the Senate — 
will abuse your reserve.” 

Napoleon calmly replied, "Let them alone. 
The majority of the Senate is always ready to 
do more than it is asked. They will go further 
than yon imagine.’" 

On the evening of the 8th of May, 1802, the 
resolution was adopted of prolonging the powers 
of the hirst Consul for ten years. Napoleon was 
probably surprised and disappointed. He, how- 
evtsr, decided to return a grateful answer, and to 
say that not from the Senate, but from the 
suffrages of the people alone, could ho accept a 
prolongation of that power to which their voices 
had elevated him. The following answer was 
transmitted to the Senate the next morning ; — 

" The hononrahle proof of your esteem, ^ven 
m yonr deliberation of the 8m, will remain for 
ever engraven on my heart In the three years 
which have just elapsed, fortune has smiled upon 
the Republic. But fortune is fickle. How many 
men whom she has loaded with favours have 
lived a few pars too long. The interest of my 
glory and that of my happiness would seem to 
have marked the term of my public life at the 
moment when the peace of the world is pro- 
claimed ; hut the glory and the happiness of the 
dtizen ought to he silent when the interest of 
the state and the public partiality call him. 
You judge that I owe a new sacrifice to the 
people. X will make it, if the wishes of the 
people command what your suffrage awthorizes.’" 

Napoleon immediately left Paris for his country 
seat at Malmaison. This beautiful chateau was 
about twelve miles from the metropolis. Jose- 
phine had purchased the peaceful rural retreat at 
Napoleon’s request, during his first Italian cam- 
paign. Subsequently, large sums had been ex- 
pended in enlarging and improving the grounds, 
and it was ever the favourite residenoo of both 

i^uabao^res called an extraordinary meeting 
of the Ootmcdl of State. After much delibera- 
tely it was resolved, by an immense minority, i 
that the following proposition should be suo- 
mittidto the people:— "ShaU Napoleon Bonsr- 
parte be first Consul for life It was then re- 
ived to submit a second qiieetei “ BhiR the 
« 


First Consul have the power of appoinring hii 
successor?” This was, indeed, re-establishing 
monarchy under a republican name. 

Cambackes immeHately repaired to Malmai- 
son to submit these resolutions to Napoleon. To 
the amarement of all, he immediately and firmly 
rejected the second queste Energetically he 
said — 

“ Whom would you have me appoint my suc- 
cessor ? My brothers ? But will France, wHch 
has consented to be governed by me, consent to 
be governed by Joseph or Luoien? Shall I 
nominate you conml, Cambac^res? You? Dare 
you undertake such a task ? And then the will 
of Louis XIV. was not respected; is it likely 
that mine would be? A dead man, let him b« 
who he wlUj is nobody.” 

In opposition to all urgency, he ordered the 
second question to be erased, and the first only 
to he submitted to the people. It is impossible 
to divine the motive which influenced Napoleon 
m this most unexpected decision. Some have 
supposed that even then he had in view the 
Empire and the hereditary monarchy, and that 
he wished to leave a chasm m the organization 
of the government as a reason for future change. 
Others have supposed that he dreaded the rival- 
ries which would arise among his brothers and 
Hs nephews from his having at his disposal so 
resplendent a gift as the Empire of France. But 
the historian treads upon dangerous ground when 
he he^s to judge of motives. That which Na- 
poleon actually was moderate and noble in 
the highest degree. He declined the power of 
appointing his successor, and submitted his elec- 
tion to the suffrages of the people. A majority 
of 8,568,885 voted for the consulate for life, and 
only eight thousands and a few hundreds against 
it. Never before or since, except in the election 
of Louis Napoleon, was an earthly government 
established by such unanimity. ISfever had a 
monarch a more indisputable title to his throne. 

Upon this occasion La Fayette added to his 
vote these qualifying words — “ I cannot vote for 
such a magistracy until public freedom is suf- 
ficiently guaranteed- When that is done, I give 
my voice to Napoleon Bonaparte.” In a private 
conversation with the First Consul, he added, 
A free government, and yon at its head — ^timt 
comprehends all my desires.” Napoleon re- 
marked, “In theory, La Fayette is perhaps 
right. But what is theory? A mere dream 
when applied to the masses of mankind* He 
thinks he is still in the United States— as if th* 
French were Americans. He has no oonoeption 
of what is required for this country.” 

A day was fixed for a grand diplomatio fosil- 
val, when Napoleon should receive the oongmtii- 
lations of the constituted authorities and of the 
foreign ambassadors. The soldiers, to brifliaut 
uniform, formed a double line from tiie TuEeriei 
to the Luxembourg. T^ Fint Consul was 
seated in a magnificent diariot drawn by eight 
horses. A of gorgeous splendour accom- 
panied him. All Faiis thronged the streets 
teoug^ he nassei md Ibe toast enHaa* 



m 

fmk ^ ItdftiM, To o''f 
! of ll» Nipoknn 

** Th« Hi of 1 <iii«a Wongi to hb oountry. 
TIio ftmtk mlion wiiliei that mint ikmH bf 
irbollj ocm»ftcrit^ to Fraiaoe. I obf*y It# will. 
Throogb my effort#, W wir asiistwoe, citi*''?; 
•emtort, bj the tid of tiii iatliorifciei, and 
the oonSdeac© Kid lapport of this mighty pooph*, 
fte liberty, eqindltf^ and proipcrity of Fmiir^* 
mil be rendered eeciire againit the reprieei <<1 
to tnd the naoertidaty of futrmty. The 
•firtttotii of nations will be Uie most happy, as it 
dtwrves to be ; and its foiieity will eontrihnte to 
tise general happineis of ail Enrope. Frond, 
then, of bfing thni called, by the command nf 
that Power from which werything emanatfi#, t*v 
bring back order, Jwticc, wd erina’aty to the 
when my last hour approaches, I shall 
yield mysMdf np with resignation, and withon* 
any solicitndt respecting tbo opiaiona of future 

On the following day, the new articlef, modi^ 
tog tlie CoiwtitutJon In tcoordanoe with the 
toange in the ooniolship, were lubmitted to the 
Oomndl of Stale, The Furat Coninl presided, 
and, with his aoouitomed srlgonr and pertploolly, 
txpfalnfid the reaaona of et^ artlde, eui he r«< 
oonntod them one by one. The artiolia oon* 
tslned the provlidon that Napoleon should nomt. 
Bate his tooceieor to the Senate, To this, after 
a slight resistance, he yielded. Tlie most pro- 
founo tosfaction now pervaded France. Even 
Joeophine began to be trrmquO and happy, Sho 
imagined that all thoughts of royalty and heredi- 
tary suoo«i»oa had now pa’*»ed away, Sh<‘ 
oontempkted with no nnoasinexi the powei 
whioh Napo.eon posseiied of chooiing his sno- 
oeiior. NsmIooh sympathised cowlially with 
her in her nSgh gratification that Hortonie was 
ioon to beoflrme a mothfir. The child wai already, 
in their heart#, the eeleetod heir to the power of 
Hapleott. 

On the 16th of Aagutt, Paris magiilfloently 
Oikkated the sumiven^ of the birtliday of the 
Firtt Conaul, This was another totrododion of 
monaxuhlcsl uiagei. Jill the high iutlianiios of 
the Churah and the State, and the foreign diph>-' 
matlo bodiii, called upon him with oongratnla- 
tions. At noon. In li the ohnrche* of the 
metropolis, a T§ Jfhm was sung, in gratitude to 
God for the gift of Nsploon. At night the city 
blttsed with illiiminaaona The inlcndor.rf and 
itiquitte of rwalty were now rapidly intnurlucod, 

d tilt wfflfjt fickle populace, who hiti no recently 
pkd piiiicts and tbronw into him>d mid rain, 
now captivated with the reinlroduction of 
» discarded snlendoun. Kapolwm soon mta* 
bulbed himmll in tlie beiutifsii ohateao of St. 

, which he had ttused to be tefudred witi» 
g ifi 

01 tlii Sabbath, the Fwl Coaml, with dotw- 
phtee, toftriably attended divine ierffoe. Thebr 
example wta soon h>IIowiid by xnoei of the mem-' 
kff the oomrl, and latioo, as a oooy, 
d to irlil(i|«vati to Ibi noet 


form, mwf huTOtfillT firm ^ 
gradarton Into which mfukliiy pluugei it, 
Immedtitely after divine •f'irficw !ip oon versed li 
the gall»‘ry of t!i@ ohatoan with tine visltom who 
ware then wilting for him. The brllliEnoe of 
hif intollect, and his high rtnowo, oansed hto to 
\m appnmched with oiin^tioui of awe. H*« words 
wans liifttnwd to wit!i intcniwit eagernewi, Ht 
wa«< tlie exoloiivi object of ohwrvstton and at- 
tention. Ko earthly p(»tontatc had ever attHkiawl 
iu''h a degree of horoap*», pure and wncere, ii 
'inw circled around the Fint ikniuJ. 

fin was very dciirotw of having hiiooait 
of {lecornin and of nitirtli, Ludea 
‘iwnetl a beantifni maniirm nea" Netiilly* Upcwi 
one occtaion he invited Kapoleoa and all the 
inmates of bfalmaimn to attend eom® privats 
theatrical# at lis dwelling. Lnciei and Pllitt 
were the perfonnen in a phw called “AIrtm." 
The ardour of tlieir declamation, the ftceflom erf 
their gesfures, an«i, above all, the indelicacy of 
the fuitisme which they aMitmed, dliploased 
exceedingly, m toon at the play was 
, laifflfd 

“ It is a toandal. I ought not to ftsffw to^ 
indeceBcliea I will give Lticicn to understand 
that I will have no more of it.'* At toon at 
LuoiiB iBiered the ialoon, having reimmed his 
ostiil dnsM, Napoleon addrtesed him befort the 
whole eom|mny, and reqnoited him ha future to 
desist fhm all such repretentationi. “WhatT' 
said he, “ when I am endeawring to restore 
purity of manners, my brother and ihiter mn»t 
ic'cds exhibit themselves upon a platform almoet 
in a state of nudity I It b an Insrtit I” 

One day at this time, Bwirricnne, going from 
Mahnaison to Hncl, lost a bcantifu! watch. He 
prochiimed his Itms by mcnns nf the beUmao at 
hucL An hour after, as he mm sitting down to 
dirmcr, a peasiint hoy brought him the w»toli,i 
wliich he had found tui the road, Naipolicm 
heard of the OCCftrrcTice, Immediately If to- 
uted toqnirle* rosperting the young mta ind 
the family. Hearing a good report of them, he 
gave the three brother! employment, wd amply 
rewarded the honest lad ** Kindi wii,** mm 
Bnnrriwme, ** wij a very prominent toiit to w# 
character of Napoteon." 

If m now take • brief refliw what Ni|H>* 
toon had looompUshed iliwe hti retiini mm 
Fi-\ pt» it must k a*lmlttod that rt»§ wcorde of 
tic* world are to be ic sirchcd to v*l« for t liwIIiMr 
rci itah No mortal man before evtr iiwmpllilied 
•0 nmoh, or acooniplijiliid II io veil to lo khorl a 
time. 

f^t m fm a moment wluw to hk iMidlag •! 
Frliju*, oil the Eih of i tetobw, 1 7W, wbIU be w*» 
ohoeea First itoniiil for life* to Aiipi*, IWt, i 
period erf not onlte ilirw jeafi. ltoo«idtoi to 
•lent, lie oviithiriiw the 1W 
hi roprwe p 
Iht UlIntotonitlOB m 

wm tad very I* ! 

I ttotei, rilM Mbi 
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Iho horroTi of tiist war wMdb liad hie 

ireaw been desokting La Vendee, Condescend- 
log to the attitnde of a stippliant, he implored of 
Enrope peace. 

Europe chose war. By a majestic conception 
of military combinations, he sent Moreau with a 
Yast army to the Rhine ; stimulated Massena to 
the most desperate strife at Genoa; and then, 
creating fis by magic an army from materials 
which excited but the ridicule of his foes, he 
climbed, with artillery and horse, and all tiie 
munitions of war, the icy pinnacles of the Alps, 
and fell like an avalancme upon his foes on the 
lain of Marengo. With far inferior numbers, 
e snatched the victory from the victors; and in 
the exultant hour of the most signal conquest, 
wrote again from the field of blood imploring 
peace. His foes, bumbled and at bis mercy, 
gladly availed themselves of his clemency, and 
promuwd to treat. Perfidiously, they only sought 
time to regain their strength. He then sent 
Moreau to jHohenliuden, and beneath the walls of 
Vienna extorted peace from Continental Europe. 

Enriaad still prosecuted the war. The First 
Cousm, by his genins, won the heart of Paul of 
Russia, secured the affection of Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and formed a league of all 
Europe against the Mistress of the Seas. While 
engaged in this work, he paid the creditors of 
the state, established the Bank of France, over- 
whelmed the highway robbers with utter de- 
atmetiott, and restored security in all the pro- 
rinoes; cut magnificent communications over 
the Alps, founded hospitals on their summits, 
lurronuded exposed ciriea with fortifioationii,J 
opened canals, constructed bridges, created mag-' 
mficent roads, and commenced the compilation 
of that civil code which will remain an aver- 
dnring monument of his labours and his genius. 
In opposition to the remonstrances of Ms best 
friends, he re-established Christianity, and with 
it proclaimed perfect liberty of conscience. Publio 
works were everywhere re-established to encou- 
rage industry. Schools and colleges were founded. 
Merit of every kind was stimulated by abundant 
d 

Vast improvements were made in Paris, and 
the streets cleaned and irrigated. In the midst 
of all these cares, he was defending France 
against the aasaMts of the most powerful nation 
on the globe ; and he was preparing, as his last 
issort, a vast army to carry the war into the 
dealt of England, Notwithstanding the most 
atrocious libels with which Englana was filled 
against him, his fame shone resplendent through 
them an, and he was popular with the English 
people. Many of the most illustrious of the 
English statesmen advocated Ms cause. His 
giganfcio adversary, William Pitt, vanquished by 
me genius of Napoleon, was oompeUea to retire 
fifom the Ministry, and the world was at peace. 

The difficulties, perplexities, and embarrass- 
aidttti which were enootmtered in these enter- 
prises were infinite. Napoleon says, with that 
mataanimity which history should recognise and 
w« are UM that all the hm Consul 


had to look to was to do justice. But to whoai 
was he to do justice ? To the proprietors whom 
the Revolution had violently despoiled of thei* 
properties, for this only, that they had been kith 
ful to their legitimate sovereign, and to the prin- 
ciple of honour which they had inherited from 
their ancestors, or to those new proprietors who 
had pnrehased these domains, adventuring their 
money on the faith of laws flowing from an ille- 
gitimate authority? Was he to do justice to 
those Royalist soldiers, mutOated in the fields of 
Germany, La Vendde, and Quiberon, arrayed 
under the wMte standard of the Bourbons, in the 
firm belief that they were serving the cause of 
their Bang against a usurping tyranny, or to the 
million of oitiseas who, formmg around toe fron- 
tiers a wall of brass, bad so often saved their 
country firom toe inveterate hostility of its ene- 
mies, and had borne to so transcendent a height 
toe glory of toe French eagle 7 Was he to do 
Justice to that clergy, the model and the example 
of every Christian virtue, stripped of its birth- 
right, the reward of fifteen hundred years of 
benevolence, or to the recent acquirers, who 
had converted toe convents into workshops, the 
churches into warehouses, and had turned to 
profane uses all that had been deemed most holy 
for ages?” 

“At this period,” says Thiers, “Napoleon ap- 
peared so moderate after having been so victo- 
rious, he showed himself so protoimd a legislator 
after having proved himself so great a commander, 
he evinced so much love for toe arts of peace after 
having excelled in the arts of war, that well 
might he excite illusions in France and in toe 
world. Only some few among the persons who 
weire admitted to his councils, who were capable 
of judging futurity by the present, were filled 
with as much anxiety as admiration on witness- 
ing toe indefatigable activity of bis mind and 
body, and the energy of Ms will, and toe im- 
petnosity of Ms desires. They trembled even at 
seeing Mm do good in the way he did — so impa- 
tient was he to accomplish it quickly, and upon 
an immense scale. The wise and sagacious 
Tronchet, who both admired and loved Mm, and 
looked upon Mm as the saviour of France, said, 
nevertheless, one day, in a tone of deep feeling, 
to Cambac^res, ‘This young man begins li£i 
Casar; I fear that he ™ end like him.’ ” 

“ Napoleon,” says the Duke of Gaeta, “ on Ml 
amval at power, had one question of immense 
importance to resolve—for a long time it en- 
grossed his meditations-— WewM U he to 
mainiain a repvhlkmform of govemmmtf 

“The result of that system, thus kr, had not 
been successful with us. The remembrance of 
the excesses of the Revolution was recent. We 
were threatened with toe renewal of those ex- 
cesses, with aggravated violence, at toe moment 
in which the ferttme of France placed her in the 
hands of toe only man capable of rescuing her 
from anarctoy. Bnt could he hope to control, tor 
any length of tone, by toe ascendenov of Ms 
genius, those pasrions wMoh threatened incee- 
lautly ito overtorow of all order, if he main- 
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Ials<»d t politic®! oyg;amratioa which favoiu '4 
their <3^1y iiiflueaoe ? 

“It is tme that this orgamzataon has suceecdedi 
in the Uiiited States. But liow great t}»a diffcr- 
ence between our situation, mord aua physical, 
•nd that of a country entirely new, scarcely 
settled, and of manners g« neraliy a«‘*tero, and 
which, besIdOT, separated by the ote'an from tiie 
oontineatof Europe, excites ro feux among those 
powers that they shall experience any danger 
from the example of that which passes so far 
from themselves. But how could they look with 
tranquillity upon a simOar example m a neigh- 
bouring country’, m powerful as Franco in posi- 
tion imd territory ? Had not all Europe, in fact, 
coalesced against the infant Republic? and was 
not France at the point of being crushed in the 
terriHo strife when the national will placed the 
direction of affairs in the hands of Napoleon? 

“These comidcralious seem to render more 
than doubtful tlio posvibility of maintaining the 
iiew order of tilings produced by the Revolution* 
Obstacles of a sinrnar nature would anques- 
Honably oppose the establishment of a monarchy 
under an illustrious captain elevated from tire 
multitude. It would be equally necMsary to 
prepare for a Tugorous resistance to the attacks, 
more or less prolonged, of the ancient European 
dynasfrea These attacks would nevear yield but 
to tJie power of victories. 

"Nevertheless, in approaching as near u 
p(»sible to the governmental forms of England, 
a system sanctioned by time, Napoleon flattered 
himself to be able, with less dif!i<’ulty, to pre- 
serve for the nation the enjoyment of the prin» 
cipal advantages that Franco had acijuirud at no 
high a price, in replacing her under polithMl 
forms to which slie had long been accusttinu'd, 
and, on the other hand, to diminish, perhaps, 
the hostility of the European i^owen} to a new 
govewmeut, whose system would thus, at kstst, 
more nearly resemble that which exiitk amoug 
theawedvear 

These opinions, recorded by the Duke of 
Gaeta, will undoubtedly bo cherished by most 
tldnking men who iinpartiany reflect upon the 
then oonditloB of France. That Napoleon fin- 
adgsted them there can bo »o room for 
doubt. That they were entertained cordially 
by the great mas# of the French people, is beyoed 
ul iutehigeut demal 
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P ..'dh'iuu •!!(, ami to asMmllate Fr'uco with tbs 
surruutidiujff inouarchics. Even in Englimd, the 
■ rimn minister, Mr. Addinglon, ahsured 
Tcmh ainbiwsador of the cordin! approhatiot of 
tho British govcmimcnt of ati event destined to 
order and power in France. The 
King of Pni^sia, the ^ ‘ - Ah*xj«idcr, and 

tho Archduke ChaihiH cd' Amim, sent him thdr 
friendly congratiihuiona. Even i*ath» ins, the 
hiinidity Qu*'en of Niiplns, mstfiicr of .he Em- 
ot Aicstria, being tlu'n at Vienna, in ardent 
-'4f»n of her ga-atiti'-uti *ii to tht Frt'nch 
ndtT, said, ** Hcnrral Bonuparte is a great 
man. Ho has done me mtuh ii jury, but that 
shall not prevent me from acknowledging his 
gnnius. By checking dipxdcr in Franco, he 
has rendered a siTvifo Ui Euro|te. He ha* 
attained tho govcnuncut Ifis country bocauie 
h« is most Worthy of it. I hold him out every 
day as a pattern to the young p inccs of the 
imperial fiiudly. I exhort them to study that 
extraordinary persotmge, to learn from him how 
to make tlie yoke of autliority eudumbi® by 
means of genius and glury.*' 

“ It is clear, *' said Napokon, “ that If w« wish 
for good faith or for pcnimnency in our tr*jatiw 
of pace, it is necessary that the govcrnmenti 
which surround as should adopt our forms, ot 
that our institutions sliould wcome mor« fa 
harmony with theirt. There must always exist 
a ImstUo spirit between the old monarchies and 
a new repubho. Her® you see the loot of Euro- 
discord '* 

'I'hc Duke of Gaeta, to whom Haploon : 
lu.i remiurk, observes, “The First Consul could 
not more favourably the toward 

which I * was di«|Hr<ed to diri'ct hi« 

(the re . fablBlnuimt of a m'»inirrhy), and the 
hich iuHtM'w »*d him in i 
ft wn^. Ills opiur u, fhn t . of obtak- 

fng a Wilt I and an abiding ivime,** 
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THE ENGLISH trUTWILLING TO GIVE UP MALTA* 


tijtm bj Englanfl. At tbie same time, tliey were 
Lonetantly plotting^ against the life of Napoleon, 
and sending assassins to shoot him. “I will yet 
teach those Bourbons,” said Napoleon, in a mo- 
ment of indignation, “ that I am not a man to 
be shot at like a dog.” Napoleon complained 
bitterly that hia enemies, then attempting his 
assassination, were in the pay of the British 
government. Almost daily the plots of these 
emigrants were brought to light by the vigilance 
of the French police. 

A Bourbon pamphleteer, named Peltier, circu- 
lated widely through England the most atrocious 
libels against the First Consul, his wife, her 
children, his brothers and sisters. They were 
charged with the most low, degrading, and re- 
volting vicQB, Those accusations were circulated 
widely through England and America. They 
produced a profound iTOpre8.sion. They were 
believed. Many were intere.sted in the circula- 
rion of these reports, wishing to destroy the popu- 
larity of Napoleon, and to prepare the popu- 
lace of England for the renewal of the war. 
Napoleon remonstrated against such infamous 
representations of his ohameter being allowed in 
England. But he was informed that the British 
press was free ; that there was no rosonree but 
to prosecute for libel in the British courts; and 
that it was the part of true greatness to treat 
such slanders with contempt. But Napoleon 
felt that such false charges were exasperating 
nations, were paving the way to deluge Europe 
again in war, and that causes tending to such 
woes were too potent to be despised. 

The Algerines were now sweeping with their 
iratical crafts the Mediterranean, exacting tri- 
nte from all Christian powers. A French ship had 
been wrecked upon the coast, and the crew were 
made prisoners. Two French vessels and a 
Neapolitan ship had also been captured and 
taken to Algiers. The indignation of Napoleon 
was aroused. He sent an officer to the Dey with 
a letter, informing him that, if the prisoners were 
not released and the captured vessels instantly 
restored, and a promise given to respect in 
future the flags of France and Italy, he would 
send a fleet and an army, and overwhelm him 
with ruin. 

The Dey had heard of Napoleon’s career in 
Egypt, lie was thoroughly frightened, restored 
the ships and the prisoners, implored clem* 
and, with barbarian justice, doomed to ueath 
those who had captured the ships in obedience to 
his commands. Their lives were saved only 
through the intercession of the French minister. 
Napoleon then performed one of the most gra- 
cious acts of courtesy towards the Pope. The 
foeble monarch had no means of protecting 
his coasts from the pirates who btill swarmed in 
those seM* Napoleon selected two flne brigs in 
ttie navil arsenw at Toulon, equipped them with 
great elegance, aimed them most effectively, 
iM them with naval stms, and, conferring 
q;»on them the apostolical names of Si Peter 
•M ^ Paul, sent them as a present to the 
With dweaeterisric grmjdeur of aori«i, 


he earned his attentions so for as ^ 
entter to bring back the crews, that the 
treasury might be exposed to no expense, xhs 
venerable Pope, in the exuberance of his grati- 
tude, insisted upon taking the French seamen to 
Rome. He treated them with every attention in 
his power ; exhibited to them St. Peter’s, and 
claszled them with the pomp and splendour of 
cathedral worship. They returned to lianoi 
loaded with presents, and exceedingly gratified 
with the kindness with which they had been 
received. 

It was stipulated in the treaty of Amiens 
that both England and France should evacuate 
Egypt, and that England should surrender 
Malta to its ancient rulers. Malta, impregnable 
in its fortifications, commanded the Mediterra 
nean, and was the key of Egypt. Napoleon had 
therefore, while he professed a willingness m 
relinquish all claim to the island himself, insistea 
upon it, as an essential point, that England 
should do the same. The question upon whfob 
the treaty hinged was the surrender of Malta to 
a neutral power. The treaty was signed. Na- 
poleon promptly and scrupulously fulfilled his 
agreements. Several embarrassments, for which 
England was not responsible, delayed for a few 
months the evacuation of Malta. But now 
nearly a year had passed since the signing of 
the treaty. All obstacles were removed 
the way of its entire fulfilment, and yet the 
troops of England remained both in Egypt and 
in Malta. The question was seriously discussed 
in Parliament and in the English journals, 
whether England was bound to fulfil her en- 
gagements, since France was growing so alarm- 
in^y powerful. 

Generously and eloquently Fox exclaimed, “ I 
am astonished at all I hear, particularly when I 
consider who they are that speak such words. 
Indeed, I am more grieved than any of the 
honourable friends and colleagues of Mr. Pitt 
at the growing greatness of France, which is 
daily extending her power in Europe and in 
America. That France, now accused of inter- 
fering with the concerns of others, we invaded, 
for the purpose of forcing upon her a government 
to which she would not suWit, and of obh^g 
her to accept the family of the Bourbims, whose 
yoke she spumed. By one of those sublime 
movements which histoij should recommend to 
imitation, and preserve m eternal memorial, she 
repelled her invaders. Though warmly attached 
to the cause of England, we have mlt an in- 
voluntary movement of sympathy with that 
general outburst of liberty, and we have no 
desire to conceal it. No doubt Franee is great, 
much greater than a good Englishman ought te 
wish, but that ought not to bo a motivo for 
violating solemn trearies. But because Franot 
now appears too great to ns— greater than iao 
thought her at first— to treak a solemn engage- 
ment— to retidn Malta, for instance— would be m 
unworthy breach of Wth which wonid compro- 
mise the honour of Britain. I am sure that i 
there wm In Paris am assembly rimllir to that 

n 
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Mst !• ddbftiiBg here, iiie Britisli imy imd iu 
ioBtdmoii Ofer tn® wouM b® talked of m tbe | 
same terms as m talk in thlb house of the 
French armies, and their dominion over tho 
landJ' 

Napoleon sincerely wished for peace. Ho was 
oonstracting vast works to embellish and im- 
prove the empire. Thousands of workmen were 
employed in cutting magiiidceut roads across the 
Alps. He waa watching, with intense 
tne growth of fortidcations and the excavation of j 
canals, He was in the pob.ioj-sion of absolute 
power, was surrounded by universal admiratiim, 
a5a, in the enjoyment of profound peace, wits 
congratulating himself upon being the paeiticutor 
of Europe, lie had diobanded his armies, and 
was consecrating ah the ro'^ources of the nation 
to the stimulation of indubtry. He thereiure 
left no means of forbearauee and conciliation 
cuitried to avert the calitmitieH of war. 

Be received Lord Whitworth, the English 
ambasgador in Paris, with great dintinction. The 
most delicate attentions were paid to his lady, 
the Duchess of Dorset. Splendid entertuinineuts 
were given at the Tuileries in their honour. 
Talleyrand consecrated to them all the resources 
of his courtly and elegant manners. The two 
asaociate consuls, Cambackes and Lebrun, were 
also tmwoaned in attentions. Still, all these 
efforts on the part of Napoleon to secure fnendly 
relations with England were unavailing. The 
British government still, in open violation of the 
treaty, retained Malta, The honour of France 
was at stake in enforcing the sacrednese of 
treaties. Malta was too important a po^t tf) be 
left in tbe haiuls of England. At lant, England 
boldly demanded the evacuation of Holland by 
the French, and the entire Hurrimder of Malta to 
the Court of St. James. Xupokon wiu* ex^ 
ceedingly indignant. H« exchumed, •* The days 
of the Fompadoura" and Du Burrys** are over. 
The French wish sinct rely for peace, but for a 
peace becoming honourable Nu|wkon 

resolved to bate a pcrsoiml interview hinmdf 
with Lore Whitwortb, and to explain to him, 
with idl frankucM, his gyntiments and his re- 
3 

It was on the evening of the 18th of February*, 
180S, that Napoleon received I^rd Whitworth m 
bis cabinet in the TuibHei. A large wrilmg- 
table occupied the midiik of the room, Napt) 
bon iuvitM tiie tmbuAvatlor to take a seat at 
one cad of the table, and m ated himieif at the 

»» Jimani Antoinette, MtrcWoiwas of FoiBpiMlOttr, 
miitre* of Lo«li XV, Slu» first attractwl the king's 

tl« when he was bunting In the fuWftlof Sensit, bb 
raaiiy ohiiiiniwi almmt boundkM power o««r tb«i 
of the king, sml maiiy M the evJli wbleh 
¥mm are ictributmi to the powor wbirh she p 
of filling thi m«t importot of Uii itiiti with bar 

Stmm iQomart «l« 
y, tht of tl» M 

to tot f liiiiy iove ut Louis X ¥ Sh> 
isiiiMA it court and roititerisd jmI tht 

Of the tier Itortoi 

gm 


other, I have wished,'* sdd he, **to oonvasa 
with you in person, that 1 may fttllj ooavinc* 
you of my real opiniom lud intfiitlniis." Then, 
with that force of kngUKge uud tiau pt-rhpicuity 
which no man ever execlu’d, he recapitulated hli 
traiisuctious with Eiigiimd from the Ikjiri 
that ho hiai offered peace immediately upon hi# 
accession to the iJonsulship ; tluit peace had been 
refused; that eagerly In* bad renewed negotia- 
tions, as soon « he coniti with any propriety do 
so; and that he hud ir.ade great* 
secure the pea(’© of , 

“But my efforts," said he, “to live on gcxal 
tenna with Euglami have met with no fritmdlj 
re»*pon8e. The Englidi new^papf r*4 breathe but 
animosity aguiuht me. iUi* ji,i luls uf th© 
omigmnts are idiuwe.i a liiei.Hc o! buse which 
is not juflUiied by the. Btitiih i, 

Pendom are gi noted to » and la» acctim- 

plicett. who are pad ting my in. Th© 

grants, pronsuen in rh.gmuo, ut'e Ccntinuany 
making exenrdons to France to afir np civil 
war. Thu Bourbon princes are reoeivod with 
the insignm of the am dent royalty. Agt 

t to SwitKcrlami Italy to riune «p ditlioul- 
io» against Franco. Every wind which blows 
from Englimd brings ms but hatml aud iniult. 
Now w© hav® com® to a situation from winch wt 
must r«li«v8 ourselves. Will you or will you nol 
execute the treaty of Amiens f I have execHted 
it on my part with scrupulous fidelity. That 
treaty obliged me to evacuate Naples, T»- 
ronto, and the Homan States within thnie 
montiis. In loss timn two m<mthi idl the Frtnch 
troops were out of thow countriet. Tea inontol 
have elapsed sinro lim exchango of the ralificar 
tions, and tho Koglidi tronps an* ntill in MMta 
and at Alexandrui, It h to try lodiweifi 
me on thi* point. Will you have p. aof or will 
you have war? Ifyi»n ar« fur war, only say »oj 
wo will wage it imndi’utiiigly. If yc« wisli far 
jasare, you must evaiuiate Aiexwulria wd MidlJa 

“The nark of Malta, mi winch m many forti- 
ticatioM have ixseu «rw*titd, li, iti a iiiwi 
pint of view, an oh}»'l of g 
but, in my estimation, it liMan i!ti| 
finitely greater, ina‘»inuch as it implicatas thi 
honour of France. What wnuhi tlw world aav 
if wo Wire to allow a solemn tr«*»ty slgnrd with 
tii to be violated ? It wnuld d‘'ubt our ««*gy 
For my part, my .linn it flx*d. I h»4 
rather ♦‘v** ymi in jaws^-wdon of llm ll«lght»rf 
Montmartre than in p«*P'»d*4i of Malta. 

“If >ou doubt tuy dwtint to prwanniMWt 
listern ami judge how far I «ti slneef*. Teo^ 
yet very young, I hate obtained a pomm, « 
renawtt, to whicli ii wntiy b*i dillkiilt to 
Da you imagine ihii | am wikitott# to ri«k ihli 
pwer, this renown, in a dwperaii «n»ggl«f H 
I hav® a wiur with Amitfw, I uliall wiiiiiff to 
find the way to Vieiim, If I hivt i war will# 
yeti, I win ink® wn twry illy wfiwi te 
ttowtinent Yuti will bluckad# a*; but 1 
blackad® you la »y tom. You wll »ikt A| 
Cm^jsmi a prliiM Ibria, Imi I wllil naJbi in 
te VM. H 
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the war, them must he more direct efficiency. 
There mnst be Msembled 150,000 men and an 
immense flotilla. Wo must try w cross the 
Strait, and perhaps I shall bury m the depths of 
the sea roy fortnne, my K^ory, my life. It is an 
awful temerity, my lord, the invasion of England.’' 

Here, to tlie amazement of Lord Whitworth, 
Napoleon enumerated franlcly and powerfully all 
the perils of the enterprise ; the enormons pre- 
parations it would be necessary to make of ships, 
men, and munitions of war; the difficulty of 
eluding the English fleet. “ The chance tliat 
W6 shall peiish," said he, “is vastly greater 
than the chance that we shall succeed. Yet this 
temerity, my lord, awful as it is, I am deter- 
mined to hazard, if you force mo to it. I will 
risk ray army and my life. With me that great 
enterjiris^ will have ehnnccs which it cannot have 
with any other. See now if I ought — prosperous, 
powerfiil, and peaceful as I now am — to risk 
power, prosperity, and peace in such an enter- 
prise. Judge if, when I say I am desirous of 
peace, I am’not sincere. 

“ It is better for you, it is better for me, to 
keep within the limits of treaties. You must 
evacuate Malta. You must not harbour my as- 
sassins in England. Let mo be abused, if you 
please, by the English jounials. but not % those 
miserable emigrants who dishonour the protec* 
tlnti you grant them, and whom the Alien Act 
permits you to expel from the country. Act 
cordially with me, and I promise yon, on my 
part, an entire cordiality, See what power we 
should exercise over the world if we could bring 
our two nations together. You have a navy 
which, with the incessant efforts of tan years, in 
the employment of all my resources, I should 
not be able to equal. But I have 500,000 men 
ready to march under my command wMtherso- ' 
ever I choose to lead them. If you are masters 
of the seas, I am master of the land. Let us, 
then, think of uniting rather than of going to 
war, and wo shall rule at pleasure the destinies 
of the world. France and England united «an 
do everything for the interests of humanity.” 

England, liowever, still refused, upon one pre- 
tence and another, to yield Malta; and both 
parties were growing more and more exaspe- 
rated, and were gradually preparing for the 
renewal of Imstilities. Napoleon, at times, gave 
very free tittorance to hi» indignation. 

“ Malta,” said he, “ gives the dominion of the 
Mediterranean. Nobody will believe that I con- 
sent to surrender the ^leditorranoan to the Eng- 
lish unless I fear their power. I thus lose the 
most important sea In the world, and the respect 
ef Europe. I will fsght to the lost for the pos- 
lession of the Mediterranean ; and if I once get 
to Dover, it Is all over with those tyrants of the 
sews. Besides, as wa must flglit, sooner or later, 
with a people to whom the greatness of France is 
intolerable, the sooner the better. I atn young. 
The English ar® in the wrong, mow so than 
ftey whi over be again. I had rather settle the 
toittir at ouof. They ibaE »ot have Malta.** 

Sffl Kapolew mweated to tiw proposal fer 


negotiating with the English for the cession et 
some other island in the Mediterranean. “ Let 
them obtain a port to put into,” said he; **tO 
that I have no objection. But I am determined 
that they shall not have two Gibraltars in that 
sea—one at the entrance and one at the middle.” 
To this proposition, however, England refuse<i 
assent. 

Napoleon then proposed that the wland of 
Malta should be placed in the hands of the 
Emperor of Russia, leaving it with him ja trust 
till the discussions between France and England 
were decided. It had so happened that the Em 
peror had just offered his mediation, if that 
could be available, to prevent a war. This the 
English government also declined, upon the plea 
that it did not think that Russia would be will-' 
ing to accept the office thus imposed upon her. 
'The English ambassador now received instruc- 
tions to demand that France should cede Malta 
to England for ten years; and that England, 
by way of compensation, would recognise the 
Italian Republic. The ambassador was ordered 
to apply for his passports if these conditions were 
not accepted within seven days. To this insult- 
ing proposition France would not accitdo. The 
English minister demanded his passports and left 
France. Immediately the English fleet com- 
menced its attack upon French merchant-ships, 
wherever they could be foimd; and the world 
was again deluged in war. 

No fact in history can be more conclusively 
proved than that Napoleon was not responsible 
tor the rapture of the peace of Amiens. As the 
settlement of this question is a matter of much 
moment, we will introduce some additional testi- 
mony. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, said, “ At Amiens I 
sincerely thought that the fate of France and 
of Enrop, and my own destiny, were perma- 
nently fixed. The English cabinet, however, 
again kindled the flame of war. England is 
alone responsible for all the miseries with which 
Europe has since been assailed. For my part, I 
intended to devote myself wholly to the internal 
interests of France. I am confident that I should 
have wrought rairacles. I should have lost no- 
thing in the scale of glory, and I should have 
gained much in the scale of happiness. I ffiould 
then have achieved the moral conquest >t ttu- 
ropo, which 1 was aOerwards on, the poinf of ao- 
coinplisliing by the force of arms. Of how much 
glory was 1 thus deprived ? My enemies always 
spoke of my love of war. But was I not con- 
stantly engaged in self-defence? After every 
victory I gained, did I not immediately males 
proposals for peace? 

“The trata is, I never WM, mwter of my 
own actions. I never was entirely my»lf. 1 
miglrt Imve conceived many pUnsI but I nev«f 
had it in my power to execute any. I held the 
reins with a vigorous hand, but the fhry of tbs 
waves was greater than any force I could eiert in 
resisting them. I prudently yielded rato thaa 
incur tbs M of tmking through stubborn ogg 
posMom 1 was levof 4n% my own maitor. Iwl 
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longer tmsm in a oonntij wber© not only all 
Bspodtion. towards peace is abjured, bat where 
even the laws and usages of war are violated and 
contemned. The underfrigncd has, couv? 4 ULntly, 
received orders to leave England, where ho finds 
a forther residence mitirely iiseiebs. lie is, at 
the same time, charged to decluro thatOie _Kr* avh 
government, having had alwajs for its fir^t de- 
sire to contribute to a g.meral peace, and (or its 
maxim to mitigato as Ikr as posdblojtho calami- 
ties of war, cannot consent, on its part, to render 
poor fishermen the viotinw of prolonged hostilif ies. 
It will, on the contrary, abstain from all reprisals, 
and it has ordered tlm armed ships of Franco to 
continue to leave all iGshermen free and unmo- 
lested,*” 

On the 20th of Bfay, Napoleon, in the follow- 
ing proclamation, announced to France the rup- 
ture of the peaoe of Amiens i— 

“We are forced to make war to repel an unjust 
aggression. We will do so with glory. If tlm 
King of England is resolved to keep Great Britain 
in a state of war till France shall recognise his 
right of executing or violating treaties at liis 
pleasure, as well as tlie privilege of outraging the 
iVeneb government in official and private publi- 
cations, without allowing us to complain, we 
must mourn for the fate of humanity. We 
assuredly wish to leave to our descendants the 
French name honoured and without a stain. 
Whatever may be tho circumstances, we shall, 
on idi occasions, leave it to England to take the 
initiative in all proceedings of violence against 
the peace and independeuce of nations; and him 
ihall receive from us an example of that modera- 
tion which alone can afford any real security for 
•odal order and public happiness.’' 

pieoa, at St, Helena, ia speaking of the 
hi^ustioe of this unprovoked and wanton attack, 
reauwked, ** During the post four years I had 
reunited ah the parties into which France had 
been divided before my accession to ^wer. The 
hut of emigrants was closed. I had at first 
marked, then erased, and finally granted an am- 
nesty to ah those who wished to return to their 
country. Ah their existing and unsold property 
had restored, with Ae exception of the 
fi>r«its, of whidi, the law asriguw them the 
revenues. There no longer remained on riiat 
lilt any names except thoae of persons imme- 
diately attached to the princca of the house of 
Bourbon, who did not wish to take advantage of 
(he ama^ty. Thousands upon thousands of the 
«m%rant8 had returned, and been subjected to 
no other conditions than the oath of fidelitv and 
obedience to the Republio. These laws effected 
great amelioration in public affairs. They, how- 
ever, were accompanied by the inevitahle Inoon- 
ffttiuaioe of emholdening, by their very mOdneii 
and kdulgenm, the foes' of the Consular govern- 
ment-«4ht loyalist pjtftyiffidourfor%n«ei^ ^ 

The Eu^Mi government, with insults, riyected 
Napoleon's overtures for peace when he iweended 
M Coiisolar tlnme. At last, intimldjiied by 


the clamour of the English people, the gtwini* 
raenfc rekrtuntly made pcucw. But, wafehing 
fur an opiKirtunity to renew tin viar, t\« Kimlwh 
govtnmumt vif»lat»id tlin uuHt ••Mli'jui. ifioui 
of thu treaty of Amhoin, iti-i/*'*! fwu 
Frtiiii'h vd'it'K vuutiiiuhik' ut y-tive mulioun if 
iihul' u of French 
lof liad 

time to reach Paris, Then, t**’ the t Im 

racter of that great man whii i»thly rt^isial h.s 
country to «(‘lf-d«-frucc, she iiilo.I tlio world with 
thocry thut X.'polcwi, thruudt in -• t' 4«’Hiuhiiton 
and a biuodthir^t} spirit, lai piM*. d tint e.ar. 
This deed of intkuiy cakiit^t bo p.M^li d in culours 
too block. 
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THK 01 ir lloCJaKlN*. 

r.iWt bf Witt ry — nt 1 o| 

iTBnrh m’.i iff td } ru^Msh 

lers— rn'}'«ratl<'Oi(Hr !?<e »<{ -Tuw 

iJ.rocRb (ur 1 1 fSi*' Strailn at 


twr thi' 

I«i'A8TUL history, witliout a diMeimng 
must award the rr*sp«ni«biHty of the rnptiiriii of 
the pciw.*e of Amiens to ihn gtn eramciii of 
Britain. Najwdeon had nothing to ho|«f' fur (fom 
war, and everything to f-ar. Thn noly way In 
which he cmilfi even approach hi’i fnimldirid# 
enemy was by cro^iVnig the »♦* t wn I iianoing 
England. Ho acVunwicd/cd, w >1 fho wurll 
knew, that »nch un '••it* rp-ikt wua a* t of ilifik 
pcrutioii. Efiglurnl virt'i tic* cni'j <p 4*"! 
of the st'as, anti no naval puwrr Mcdd Hand be- 
fore her ships. The voicn of im'lxj wm iJbni 
voice of truth— 

bntsnnlA newi no eulwwki tc fr tvn I’.'.na thf #l««p. 
Her march (son iJlitmimmAU)<wav%her ton# linii tlm 
ikmp. 

England with her Invinutdc ■, «v»itl4 
Fram'd in every oiwrt«r, She «oo|»i »»##!» iii# 
lip# or the infant ibfMddli' Irani tli# 
I, and appropriiite Io‘j At ilie mmwerot 
of alt clmtcrf. Thus war pf<>drr»*d m Engkiid 
security md wealth. It pr«»iniwd th# oo»- 
kl raia of i tiresddi rimh who*# npW 
Is 0|inl»4U’# swtd piwcr !iii4 rx-dted 
tlie most Intense alarm. Thi kmplatbm llitit 
presented to the iiriudi mbiaet to mim iIip w*r 
was powerful hi titn sxlreuw. Il ilr*4 mare 
virtue tliua ordittwrily Ctllf to llw ImI wf • 
to resist Cnhappilf for »iiir«riiig 
Euglam! ykidfid to the tewpfetloo. i' 
to foJtil the itipttlalioai of a lr«'aty p»fofiiiily iwiS- 

, wtilatid ja«»»*i«ioa Mall* li» vloktl^i 

pug d MtK mi ftniWid the SMaul 

France* 

la a 1 wltt I 

g befow ihi rwtptmw, 

“ Two Mrtlii 4 In Efiglead for At 

te«r id 
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Mlwr IffljpIftfiWi lsiit»4 Agidnrt 

France. Hence arlwe tlii« ffnctnatlon fa ontmdli 
an<i In ineeetiwi, aufl fhi« stfifnde, at; one t!me 
pacific wel K^ein meiiKniig. Wiule th!« etrife 
continues, tficre are uifMiires wlii-’h pnideiice 
(iemanfis of tfie goi'emment of the 
Fiw Inuuirwi fljotHiiijfi incu nujrht to l»e,awi will 
be, mafiy to our wurury and to 

insult. ’*Strani»'€ ncrc'^Hify, ^wiiich wii'kni 
sifsim impost) n|W''it t^Mt nutioi^s, wlm ehouhl he, 
by the wme iuft'n-Hfn and 
f uted ff> 1 Hut let us hope for the h*Mt, 
and ht liew thut ‘e** shall yet hear trom the cuhi- 
net of Kni/hotd the conuHtda of wisdom and the 
wi»’0 <»t hmnaiiity 

Wfmn Mr, Fnx wm in ihtrK he was one day, 
with Kap»d*‘tin and orhi-r geiitl<*mt*n, in 

the gallery of the beivro, locking nt a 
cent glohc, of umHunI niaguitude, which had 
been «{i’puHifi<d in the nuie^uuri. 
marked uptm the very email spnee whicfi the 

said Mr, Fox, an he appnmMjod tlie 
attempted to cficiroh^ it, in hia exiet 
England i» a wnill idand, but with her power 
she girdles the world." 

Thii WM not an empty boast, 
were everywhere, In Spain, in the 
mnean, in’lhe Fast Indies and West 
Asia, Africa, and Ainerh’i 
islands of the fwerin, she extended her 
Koine, fa tier pronde^ day of grandeur, 
swayed H»t h p>w<T. "* “ * 

it wtemed hut mere trilling for this England to 
dn that the Infimt Itopnhlic of F; 

I gerujg tile world by her am- 
bition, ( had ohtftinwl an inifaenre fa 

Plef! , .,„pjiie Hepuidlf, in the feeble 
Duchy of Pimns, and had obtained the iiland of 
Elhi for a colony. To the arguments and ro- 
monstrancftsof Kapolwm, England could make no 
r«ply but by iJie bmndsides of her shipa 
“Yon iy» ioatod;* said England, ** upon the 

** And your king,'* Napolton repHea, *‘i»on the 
fchroTwi of the exiled Stuaits.** 

But the Fir-ii ilonsul of Franc# Is also Fresl- 
dsntof thi OWphit Eepoblfa,’* England rejoins, 
** And thf King of England/* Htpoleoa adds, 
letor Of iieiow.'* 

** Yow t»wps are fa Swittwkad,''* 
emtinues. 

** And yours,** Ffapoleoa rtpllis, *» are fa Bpafa, 
ftrtifisd thamsdivii npm Ih# wok of 

w 

‘ Yo« m ambltfow, and trylog to 
liga oolonlft*,** En^and wjolm 
*♦ Bit you,*' “ 
lis w1s«w wi hftfi oai/ 

»,** Eiitod ^yi, ** lliidi yoi d«dre 
laawmDpriftfcito 
** Yi» km, 

♦oyoirsdlfladliw’' 

lidfaiwt 


man mist be pit down. His iwiMtfon eadai 
the hbertsos of tlm world. HiRtorians of E 
land I iafi^rrn th© nations that the usurper Bo 
parte, by his arrogunc© and aggroMion, is defac- 
ing the (hmlinent with Idood.'* 

fmmediattdy on tho withdrawal of th > ' 
ambassador from Paris, and even before the 
partnro of the French ministw from London, 
England, without any public deolamtion of ho#. 
tiHtios, commencod her aMRulfa upon Fiance, 
'rhfl inondmnt ships of tlse Kepublfo, insispioiois 
of dangor, freighted with treasure, were seatd, 
<;v«‘n in the luiriunirs of Englnrid, and wherever 
they could ho found, by tho vigilant and almost 
oumiprc.scnt navy of the Queen of tli© Soaa, Two 
French Rliips of war wore attacked and capturedL 
These dihastrous tidings were the first fatima- 
tioii that Napoleon received that tho war wa« 
renewed. 

The indignation of the First Oonsni wt# 
thoroughly aroused. Tho retaliating blow he 
stnick, though merited, yet terrible, w« oha- 
racterisfio of the man. At midnight he sum- 
raoned to his presence the Minister of Police, 
an<i ordered the arrest of every Englidmian in 
France between the ages of eighteen and sixty. 
These were all to be detained as hostages for thf 
prisoners England had captured upon the seaa. 
The tidinge of this decree roltod a billow of woe 
over the peaceful homes of England | for there 
were thousands of travellers upon the Continent, 
inappmjheiHivfi of danger, iupposing that war 
would bo declared before hostilitiee would be 
resumed. These were the first-fruitii of that 
terrifio conflict fato which the world again was 
lunged. 

No tongue tmn tell the anguish thus canned 
I thoMsaiida of homos* Mo«t of the tmvelleri 
'cre gentlemen of oultire and !#fin0m0nt----hu»- 
bands, father#, sons, brothora— who were visit- 
ing tho ifantinent for pleasure. During twelve 
weary years these hapless men lingered fa exile. 
Many died and tnonhiered to the dust fa Frttoe. 
Chadren grew to manhood, strangers to their 
impriwnod fathers, knowiujg not even whetho? 
tliey were living or dead. Wives and daughters, 
in deirilatftd homes, through lingering years oif 
auBpense and agony, sunk in dMpair Into the 
grave. The hulks of England wew also flUed 
with the hushandi and fathers of France, and 
aiy and stamtion reigned fa a thousand 
ges, dnstared fa the vdtejs and aloag the 
shores of the HepabHo, where pace and msim^ 
meat might have dwelt bnt for this hotrWe and 
inl^nltons strife* Ai fa all snoh mtsw, the woee 
kll mainly upon the fanocesl--*^ tihoiehoopM 
wb«t« matrons and waldiiii w^ away fm» of 
agony* # 

The Imagfaitoi If appsdled |i eontemplaring 
this metooWy addWi» to tot «dli«y mlsiiriis 
of war* OTiMn Ktt, wh«e g«dui faspired 
to^ torfab was * man of gigwilo fotoEeot, of 
dganiio enemy. But he was m entire stomgti 
to all tom® mdly tiwibiliw wbioh add fatore 
to htmum matam. le m$ neitoer a fiitom* t«i 
n Imtottodt m tntokini el fentlMH, tl 
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fli» mtiW wt irlklti fwlaif tliii utr r«i4 iJi' 
il» f|tw'r#'fi nf ilmtiny, il$ wilt iftakffi KPir, <«ni | «■ 

lit win ml rtiwli Iwftfrvt h nwof! nitiw fflj ^ ^ atimlwli 

fut Iwunli y^iii tif itmkin^ wll th“ -* n«f. An4’ wm kiflu cfw pro* 

tlip «riftli Worn It.” nHv4 tlf rwsft« wlii.-h i kwllng la Kngkj* 

Kiif'lfwn now to vi#i{. r- 1 ; Ht»fhorj##*« an tohttfw ff<r?*’ 

A© dl^pirtTOwiti of till* K‘,iu«, n »" 'I'hn anfonnt nf anw rifirii; awia tii 

cwililiinif'd him. II© wm L!)ih**4 '••''"i nia*! of la»Tf4it»|fn nfn 

whwwr lie ifia©a»'i<*i, an*i r y,<l i, - tarn w^f.- p-ri. aaliv a"'** ni »!! th-’f'ornphfat.'il 4lniQ. 
i!iowfr»'f! tifwn him, Evfnw'.ri- rn ^ m*.. ‘. t.f 'iwn w%i iririMi. 

drrw f ftb ’■,»*«. t- i ' '.‘.m rt.l %\)m '«», fr^,i. !/t ti.-U 

K rwm, Ir.fr-'-i for tlm l-r,* h’«* 1 /'•al to r a. , •! »*f,n t'f i'harVti IV, » }.»’rlm m tfw 

t ihr 0*0 '’Otinr I <>! }t©*h© E.nt, wh^^r ‘n -h ♦'♦.atnmp'ifM* ’niot nrr mm * 

t r^wn, wjw {h«'U tfi'''' flir.nr <.! ‘<|.ifein, H|| 

©fjfo w»ui a thftiiml*"* ff'*r parsmnar, 

♦r-foy, ili« Pria*'© of i\ * Wf'tik*. 

oiin'i«*^l,<*/-n'ViM, wt-rn-rmt <1- hn s. I #o,gn¥f,y|ji4 
tJ r di*'j?ra»j«4 wjnrif©. h }©jttnn>tfr«ti4 

ih© p^rfoiv’ of Spam, fi»l Ihf* wmnp 
wiw» rw' Wnjr *t Imr ha*i'l« Th© »te. 
f| lot r#inro#nl an «fi%w©r, 
ijyttt-fT'fioal, tan iwithaatm. 
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i? >■ if »!■ a 

?i,r o5Hi»ar;'. %, 
.r> RO'j tpa 


fT«r Ka|'"/.'o:i In* 
win 4ir<' It'd fn fin* rhrV 

th« aij t th» furJ.. 

fit© mufitry. h ’ nr nm to h 
of Mi, for toll to ?*♦» hm njj'.y pi omr' 

Friri fhii hriirf miv Ntpoh't-n Jf .-j 

logm 

i , ■! Stmifn of (‘tiain, wlji.'h K *T- tir», 
t©iii|tt©f^*4 t’t.li' _ 

of fh© Bn’s'^h na^v fillrsf ?!«' i«4 t'n- hiirntd, *' a1 


i fitin*©’, »r« nh ‘Of thirty n 'W In w? iOi. 1 1. 
w©ro finr rominp*; © !,? dn iN-rn'ii*-! r*'” licr 


hi! Will ytii rjid in « rl»|'» of thmt'h’r/' 
fa th** mi-iit fft th«*« ton©*, ,\‘i»l*filrofi wn 


thii« pr 8 «J»oi hii i»)i|,i *.,jhk. Untnmnii'Tth'T© t^r ’ ft-nfli.nilfy dinfltninir if**n*'rH*w «ii*l intif*' 
Bivitwit rtiriii hi til© rhmif.rl of | ntnimoo# trti?* rtf rhtrtrtrr whirh wmj ttif 

hour*’ dnriiion. rhirlnsr tfim ©tlm ihi* Ih./.i'ii , *nth4ji’'t«tir h»»© t^f «1| who krir.'# him. On mm 
•hip* of th® Haft mmM h© wm|>«l!r'd to h»t | t yonnf Koirlish had r»rt|iii 4 

moiionlrw. Tbf fitf.bittonm'! of j fwm impHtin?n»mt in ih# »l Frrnrr, «n 4 
Iwn, Imp* IK! lit nfr'tnir r'twi*r'*, t tlnn ptw j hi 4 m r»»*rhjn||ir Ihr »*» t»l fi»’W Bon- 

fivra h» "iitlit Of tf)© In tb©|loitt»ft. S©*'r«**{y h« httl t htilo till} 


wiiifrr fl)**m wwf** foNimi'h nn« 

•.•'•(oroatiir n Hy tnv win' I n hy tht 

ohwoptfy anti |h© ©shn, * fm v"* th©n ht 

jT*’.' Th' r-* WB* «» |» 4 »‘ir' 

hvfoiiHf S' than ri’.lr'r ‘i** <- w »■»'.- a<,t *r*/fw 

|«»»fitk 'fvi'n tf vj'V'M f» t| 4 Knjfcflith 


of th© hmaoh©* i»»n thu h»rk M m Iftifik 
•ilhtBrIi nf hnlriHiow. rpoi ihk M 
whifh wmiU hn-'y nf* hi# Wwiy, h» wm 

tWit tn vr'fiMf© **'il Ilf-' n ihfl •loftny t*hiiiiiiil^ 
wjti, fhw .'Kan n i.f Ujitf |n.'l(©4 n|i hy wsfwi 
Krjiflith rniiw’f, X«}»'lw>n, ttf ih# 


«iiiii4Mn hn f ffi.Hh-'i iry thrt M©»|*r'rtt© I of th© yoarijf m»«, WM ttmeii 

mtna**! tad'ftttnn ont f** »k^a, th©l ©rifh«p(mif«n'm fa tkw«’if |J»» f©«ifk'»«iRniw'prliNi, 

n* nj»»nt wli >*n th© {fuf-'it (o 4 o Irxl, »h© Fwvh ' tad th© |»» 1 w»n»w In It# bfria^hi h4m 

b»il'B m?ghv pnrLftfo j ft •'■» fim STa,*:* H«'*'-owth© Mm. 

1 * 1011.1 tfi^m Jf f *»**'*tt '*♦'»*• - ' 
ll KMi, hy ullh til < 
hnlf In fhf r'h 
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ill if}© ftatrhioinm 'f thi* l.^mV^ia 

nv*r»» f i’}y iiltr© thin haa** 
tfl tti» froft .‘adool Imtird 
ll k now f« p* 
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" If ym will Mu «rini m« p#fwW«i<** jwM 
th© Yrmni miia. ** I will wthuflt te«n»ilif#!y,*' 
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, poor, 
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iwurbarity and ferotality of savagis war, Perbap* , 
in tlie next inlC* iMw between these two ships i 
they fought for hours, hurling bullets and halls ' 
through the quivering nerves, and lacerated 
finewB, and mangled frames of brothers, hus- 
baufls, and fathers. 

Napoleon’s labours at this time in the cabinet 
^ere so enormous, dictating to his agents in all 
parts of Franco, and to his ambassadors aU over 
Europe, that he kept three secretaries constantly 
employed. One of these young men, who was 
lodged and bf>arded in the palace, received a 
salary of G,00t) francs a-year. Unfortunately, 
however, he had become deeply involved in debt, 
and was incessantly harassed by the importuni- 
ties of his creditors. Knowing N apoleon’s strong 
disapprobation of all irregulanties, fie feared utter 
ruin should the knowledge of the facts reach his 
ears One morning, after having passed a sleep- 
less night, he rose at the early hour of five, and 
sought refuge from his distraction in commencing 
work in the cabinet. But Napoleon, who had 
already been at work for some time, in passing 
the <h»or the cabinet to go to his bath, heard 
the young man humming a tune. 

Opening the door, he looked in upon his 
youhf^ secretary, and said, with a smile of satis- 
faction — 

** What i so early at your desk I Why, this is 
very exemplary. We ought to be well satisfied 
with Buoli service. What salary have you ?” 

“ Six thousand francs, sire,” was the reply. 

Indeed I’' said Napoleon ; that, for one of 
our ago, is very handsome. And, in addition, 
think you have your board and lodging?” 

** I have, sire.” 

‘ Well, I do not wonder that you sing. You 
mutt be a very happy man.” 

“ Alas I sire,” be replied, “ I ought to be, but 
I am not.” i 

” And why not?" ' 

“ Because, sire,” be replied, “ I have too many 
Eagiith tormenting me. I have also an aged 
father, who is almost blind, and a sister who 
is not yet married, dependent upon me for 
iupport” 

**But, sir,” Napoleon r^oined, “ in supporting 
you* father and your sister, you do only that 
which every good son should do. But what 
bavi^ou to do with the English f ” 

** l*bey are those,” the young man answered, 
** who have loaned me money, which I am not 
able to repay. All those wiio are in debt call 
their weditors the EngUsk" 

“ Enough I enough I I understand you. You 
are in debt, then ? And how is it that with such 
a salary you run into debt ? I wish to have no 
man aoout my person who has recourse to the 
gold of the Bigkk From this hour you will 
receive your dismission. Adieu, sir I” 

Saying tMs, Napoleon left the room and re- 
lumed to his chamber. The young man was 
I with despair. 

But a few moments elapsed when an aid-de- 
oump entered and gave him a note, saying, “It 
ii fim MapdiiOit,^ Trembling with agitation, 


and not doubting that it oonfirmed his dismfesal 
he opened it and read s-— 

“ I have wished to dismiss you from my cabi- 
net, for you deserve it; but I have thought of 
your aged and blind father, and of your yi. .,,T K 
sister, and, for their sake, I pardon you. And 
^oe they are the ones who must most suffer 
from your misconduct, I send you, with leave of 
absence for one day only, the sum of ten thousand 
francs.^ With this sum disembarrass yourseh 
immediately of all the English who trouble you, 
and hereafter conduct yourself in such a maimer 
p not to fall into their power. Should you fail 
in this, I shall give you leave of absence without 
permission to return.” 

Upon the bleak cliff of Boulogne, swept by the 
storm and the rain, Napoleon had a Hitle hu| 
erected for himself. Often leaving the pali 
St. Cloud by night, after having spent a tana 
day in the cares of state, he passed with tM 
utmost^ rapidity over the intervening space on 
180 miles. Arriving about the middle of the 
next day, apparently unconscious of fatigue, he 
examined everything before be allowed himself 
a moment of sleep. The English exerted all 
their energies to impede the progress of the 
majestic enterprise. Their cruisers, incessantly 
hovering around, kept up an almost uninter- 
rupted fire upon their works. Their shells, 
passing over the cliff, exploded in the harbour 
and in the crowded camps. The labourers, in- 
spirod by the presence of Napoleon, continued 
proudly their toil, singing as they worked, whUe 
the b^ of the English were flying around 
them. 

For their protection, Napoleon finaUy con- 
structed large batteries, which would throw 
twenty-four pound shot three miles, and Urns 
kept the English ships at that distance. It 
would, however, require a volume to describe 
the magnitude of the works constm^ed at Bou- 
logne. Napoleon was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to promote the health and the comfort of 
the soldiers. They were all weE paid, warmly 
clothed, fed with an abundance of nutritious 
food, and their camp, divided into quarters tra- 
versed by long streets, presented the cheerfiii 
aspect of a neat, thriving, well-ordered eity. 
The soldiers, thus protected, 'enjoyed perfect 
health, and, fuU of confidence in the enterprise 
for which they were preparing, bailed tbeir be- 
loved leader with the most enthusiastic aedama- 
tions whenever he appeared. 

Spacious as were the quays erected el Bou- 
logne, it was not possible to range all the v^sds 
alongside. They were consequently ideced nine 
deep, the first one only touching the qnaysi A 
horse, with a band passing round bim» was rawed 
by means of a pulley, transmitted nine times 
from yard to yard, as he was home aloft in Ifce 
air, and in about two minutes was deposited in 
the ninth vessd. By constant repetition, the 
embarkation and disembarkation was accom- 
plished with almost inconceivable iwomptness - 
and pretishm. in aB weather, in sumin^ 
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iTOspienAiw than in tlha patty jeiJottsiaf wMdb | depth, » rope-Itdd«r <»w 3 d ha M down to tibi 
10 often rankle in the bosoma of great men* j iorfuce of the eeiu The fmngglefi tlitm noaled 
General Moreau had looked with an enTions eye ■ the precipice, bearinff heavy hnrdeii* upon their 
upon the gigantic strides of General Bonaparte ' ahonlderi?. tlidocdai had found path, 

to power. His wife, a weak, vain, envious end easily pwx'hased its n». To fadlitato corn- 
woman, could not endr.ro the thuuirht that Gene* munication with Pant, » clmin of lodwiiig-pte-w 
ral Moreau should only the second man in had been eRtahlishcd in solitary farm-hemwB and 
the empire, and she exerted all her iniluence in the castles of the I-oy»li«t nohirs, no that the 
over her vacillating and unstablo husband to conspirators emtid pass from the chff^of Hi villi 
mnvinee him that the conqueror of Hohenlinden to Pari* without exposurn to the pahhe roiwii or 
was entitled to the highest gifts France had to to any inn- Gaptain Wright, ^ an ollln'r In tli® 
confer. ^ English navy, a hold and ykilful t«k 

One day, by accident, she was detained a few the conspiraton on board IiIr v»‘wvh and ne^Tctly 
momenti m the antt'charaherof .Tosephiue. Her landed them at the f'Ot of thisrlith 
mdlgiiadon was fxtremo. General Moreau was C'adoodal, with some of Im tnHy followeni, 
ill ft mood of mind to yield to the inhuence of crept along fretro shelter yo intO lif 

these reproaches. As an mdication of his di*- reached the suburbs of Parii 
pleasure, ho allowed liimself to repel the favours ! From hi* lurking-pltfc he dc*«jmb*!icd emls 
which the Firtit Consul showered upon him. Ha ' sarics, bought by his tbundanro gidd. to dtfe* 
at last was guilty of the impropriety of refusing rent parts of Frtncft, to^ prepare the UoyEliim to 
to attend the First Consul at a review. In con- rise. Much to hii diRspp'djif incut, Iia found 
sequence, he was omitted in an invitntion to a Napoleon almoet unifcrsally p'l'ular, and die 
banquet which Napoleon gave on the aimiver- Loyuliits themsflvos Mttliug ihmn in content* 
sary of the Bepublic. Thus coldness inerpased ment under his i>frident govrrum*‘nt Even th» 
to nostility, Moreau, with bitter feolingB, with- priest# were attathod to the Cufi»ul, fur ht 
drew to his estate of Grosbois, where, in the had weardtliim from thvnifvtnnr^* uiiiig iwr- 
eryoymeat of opulence, he watched with an evil trentJOR. In the ooumo of two fftwith* uf mcfi. 
eye the movement of one whom he had the ! lant exertion*, Cadondal wiw ibl® to roni»r! bu* 
vinity to think his rival I thirty men, who, by liberal pay, were wtllJug to 

tFnder these circumstances, it waa not tbonght ran the risk of trying to imtori the Bmul«wa, 
iiffiicult to win over Moreau, and, through him, While Cadmidal was thn* employed with the 
the army. Then, at the vary moment when ; Royslist*, Fichcgni and his agntw wero *o*md« 
Napoleon had been butchered on his drive to'ing Moreau ami the Kcpnhli’ntH, tJeurml 
Mwramson, tho LoyaH*^!.* all over France were Ea^olai*, a former oftlfer nf Mor^wu, wa* paiily 
to rise; the emigrant Bourbons, with arms and gamed over. Ho dn*w from M<irc«in ironfewion 
money supplied by England in their hands, were of his wounded feelings, ami of hi* diisiri to *#e 
to nish over the frontier; the British navy ami the Consular govemwent ovi-rthniwn In almciHil 
army were ready with their pftwcrful oo-opera- any way. Lajolal* did not reveal to the inui- 
tSon ; and the Bourbon dynasty wa* to bo re- triwis general the detail* of the conspiracy, hut, 
ftstabhahed. Such was this infamou# conspiracy ing to I.ondon by the rir»nihi«» ro»t« 
of the Bourbona ? avoid told hli 


But in this plan there was a serious difficulty, emj loyem that Morcatt was ready to taka itty 
Moreau prided hiraMlf upon being a very de-J part in * id'Tprisrt 
dded Republican, and denounced evan tha At the confri^nrwi now hold to l/>ndoB by 
Comulato for life, as tending to the establishment this band of conspimtom, phtting aji«ii«*toa»lf», 
of royalty. Still, it was hoped that the jealo««y the Count d’Artoiii ha»l the frlminal ftdiy to pr*. 
*f Ms disposition would induee him to engage to futor# monari'h of Frinre rnidina th# 

•ay plot for toe overthrow of the First Consul of a band of $mM\m Wbtii L^o« 

Goaeral Pichegru, a maa illwtrions in rank and lais reported that Mowiw w»* rcatly to 
taknt, a warm advocate of toe Bonrbeus, and Pichegru too umnwnt he shf^uld «|fp#'»tr.C*fi 
alike influential with Monarchists and Eepub- then CJount d’Artol*, exrlmmfd with 
licftns, had oKsped ftom the wilds of Stoamtiy, • Ahl iat but oiir two pistral# *gT«« log. hw* 
whore he had been banished by the Dilatory, toaH speedily be restored to Ffaticef" It 
and waft then reading in London. ““ was amu-tgi‘d tliatllclicgru, lad om d 
drawn into the coRnplmcy, and employed'to con* | the PoUgnac*. with oilmr* of tot 
ffer with Moimu. Matters being thus armngtd, ibonid i«mif‘fh«i*’!y snin Gmrgm Cidfwtlal, ani, 
Csdondal with a hand of bidd and desperate Us soon *« ev.*fyihliig ww Cliarlei and Ml 
ttcn, armed to the teeth, and with an ampin j son, tot Ihike of IkrrI, wm to tod to Frin«% 

p of fiwds, which had been obtained from * • ‘ lji |||g tofouott pniec 

toe 'Ibh treasury, set out from Loudoo for * party twlmfk4 §e b«w toi 

n Wright, a«4 wm kP‘l«4 to 

Upon the mmi of Normandy* upon the aid# of [ the «larkn^» of tli« riighi, brw?atii tot rllli ol 
a precipltotts craggy cliff, ever washed by the 
emu, toert wa* a semt passage, formed bj s 
Aift in toe Kxdc, imown only to 
*“ ‘ ‘ ews « ‘ 
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M<mm mftdd an appointment to meet Fichagra 
by night upon the Boulevard de la Madeleine* 

It was a dark and cold night, in the month of 
January, 1804, when these two illustrious gene- 
rals, the conqueror of Holland and the hero of 
Hohenlinden approached, and, by a preconcerted 
signal, recognised each other. Years had elapsed 
since they had stood side by side as soldiers in 
the army of the Rhine. Both were embarrassed, 
for neither of these once honourable men was 
accustomed to deeds of darkness. They had 
hardly exchanged salutations whan Georges Ca- 
doudm appeared, he having planned the meeting, 
and being determined to know its result. Moreau, 
disgusted with the idea of association with such 
a man, was angry in being subjected to such an 
interview, and, appointing another meeting with 
Pichegru at his own house, abruptly retired. They 
soon met, and had a long and serious conference. 

Moreau was perfectly willing to conspire for 
the overthrow of the Consular government, but 
insisted that the supreme power should be placed 
in his own hands, and not in the hands of the 
Bourbons. Piehogra was grievously disappointed 
at the result of this interview. He remarked to 
the confidant who conducted him to Moreau's 
house, and thence back to his retreat — 

And this man, too, has ambition, and wishes 
to take his turn in governing France, Poor 
creature I ho could not govern her for four-ani 
twenty hours." 

When Cadomial was informed of the result d 
the interview, he impetuously exclaimed, “ if we 
must needs have any usurper, I should infinitely 
prefer Napoleon to this brainhisB and heartless 
Moreau!" The conspirators were now almost 
in ft state of despair. They found, to their sur- 
prise, in entire <xmtrsdictioa to the views which 
had been so oontidently proclaimed in England, 
that Napoleon was admired and loved by nearly 
all the French nation, and that it was impossible 
to organwe even a respectable party in opposition 
to him. 

Yarious droamstances now led the First Consul 
to Sttspoot that some ikirious plot was in progress. 
The tliree English miniaters at Hesse, Wurtem- 
burg, and Bavaria, were found actively emuloyed 
la endeavouring to foment intrigues in France. 
The minwtir at Bavaria, Mr. Drake, had, as he 
wpjmed, bribed a Freuehmao to act as his spy. 
TMi Frenchman carried all Drake's letters to 
Napoleon, and receive from the First Consul 
drafts of the answers to he returned. In this 
curious ooxrespondenoei Drake remarks in one of 
bis letters-- 

‘^All plots against the Rut Consul must be 
forwardw; for it Is a matter of right little coase- 
|uea<» by whom the animal be stricken down, 
^vided you are aU in the hunt" 

NaiKdeon caused &ese kttem to be deposited 
in tibi Sea»*«, and to be exhibited to the diplo- 
mali^ of ah nations who ohost to see them. 
Some spiii had also b6« awerted by the poEce 
and oondemned to be idwt One, on hb way to 
d iolm td that he b*d unpeatant limar* 
ilte to gn* He wa# one of thi of, 


Georges Cadoudal, and confessed the whole plot. 
Other conspirators were soon arrested. Among 
them, M. Lozier, a man of education and polished 
manners, declared that Moreau had sent to the 
Royalist conspirators in London one of his offi- 
cers, offering to head a movement in behalf of 
the Bourbons, and to iulluenco the army t/ co- 
operate in that movement. When the conspira- 
tors, relying upon this promise, had reached 
Paris, he continued, Moreau took a different 
turn, and demanded that he himself should be 
made the successor of the Fiiit Consul 

When the first intimation of Moreau's guilt 
was communicated to Napoleon, it was with dif- 
ficulty that he could credit it. The First Consul 
immediately convened a secret council of hit 
ministers. They met in the TuUcries at night. 
Moreau was a formidable opponent even for 
Napoleon to attack. He was enthusiastically 
admired by the army, and his numerous and 
powerful friends would aver that he was the vic- 
tim of the jealousy of the First Consul. It was 
suggested by some of the council that it would 
be good policy not to touch Moreau, Napoleon 
remarked— 

They will say that I am afraid of Moreau, 
That shall not be said. I have been one of the 
most merciful of men : but, if necessary, I will 
be one of the most terrible. I will strik e Moreau 
as 1 would strike any one else, as he has entered 
into this conspiracy, odious alike for its objects 
and for tlie connexions which it presumes." 

It was decided that Moreau should be imme- 
diately arrested. Cambaebras, a profound law- 
yer, declared that the ordinary tribunals were 
not sufficient to meet this case, and urged that 
Moreau should be tried by a court-martial com- 
posed of the most eminent military officers, a 
course which would have been in entire accord- 
ance with existing laws. Napoleon opposed the 
proposition. 

“ It would b#said," he remarked, “that I had 
punished Moreau by causing him, under the form 
of law, to be condemned by ray own parrisaas." 

Early in the morning Moreau was arrested and 
conducted to the Turaple. Excitement spread 
rapidly through Paris. The friends of Moreau 
do<dared that there was no conspiracy? that 
neither Georges Cadoudal nor Pichegru was in 
France 5 that the whole story was aa enrire 
fttbrication to enable the First Consul to get rid 
of a dangerous rival. Napoleon was extremely 
sensitive respecting his reputariom It was the 
great object of hi» ambirion to enthrone himself 
in the hearts of the French people as a great 
benefactor. He was deeply wounded by wee 
omel taunts. 

**It is indeed hard,'' said he, “to be exposed “ 
to plots the most atrodous, and then to be amsed 
of oeiag the Inventor of thow piote; to be charged 
witib jwousy, when the vnest jealousy puMues 
me? to be nocased of sktteapts upon we life of 
anothtt*, vhm the most desperate attacks ww 
aimed at my own," 

All the Mithoslism of hit Impetoous natuft 
wm now atouwd to drug ihe whole jplol to H|jhl 



m 

to aefenoe of Mi hoiotot He wts extremely in- 
lignant against the Eoy aliits. He Iiad not OT<ar- 
tamed &e throne of the Botorbone. He h*<i 
fotmd it oTftrtaraed, France in anarchy, and the 
loyalists in exile and beggary. He had been 
the generous benefactor of these Royalists, and 
had done everything in his power to render them 
•ardce. In defiance of deeply-rooted popular 
prejudices, and in opposition to the remonstrancwt 
of his friends, he had recalled the exiled emi- 
grants, restored to them as far as possible their 
confiscated estates, conferred upon them impor- 
tant trusts, and had even lavished npon them so 
many favours as to draw down upon himself the 
accusation of meditating the restoration of the 
Bourbons. In return for such services, they 
were endeavouring to blow him up with in- 
fernal machines, and to butcher him on the 
highway. 

As for Moreau, he regarded him simply with 
pity, and wished only to place upon his h^ the 
burden of a pardon. The most energetic met- 
tarea were now adopted to search out the oon* 
spirators in their lurking-places. Every day 
new arrests were made. Two of the oonspirators 
made ftdl confessions. They declared that the 
highest nobles of the Bourbon Court were in- 
volved in the plot, and that a distinguished 
Bourbon prince was near at hand, ready to place 
himself at the head of the Royalists as soon as 
K^leon should be sldn. 

The Fimt Consul, exasperated to the highest 
oegree, exclaimed, These Bourbons fancy that 
they may shed my blood like that of some wild 
animal, and yet my blood is quite as precious as 
theim I will repay them the alarm with which 
they seek to inspire me. I pardon Moreau the 
weakness and the errora to which he is urged by 
a stupid jealousy, but I will pitiJesHly shoot the 
^ery first of these princes who shall fall into my 
Bands. X will teach them with what sort of a 
, they have to deal.'* * 

Fresh arwts were still daily made, and the 
** eonfessiims of the prisoners all established the 
point that the» was a young prince who ooct- 
nonallv appeared in their councils, who was 
toreatea with the greatest ocmaideration, and who 
was to head the movement Still Cadoudal, 
Kchegru, tad other prominent leadew of the; 
conspiracy, eluded detection. As there was ample ! 
ividenoe that these men were in Paris, a law j 
was passed in tile Legislative Assembly, without 
opporition, that any person who should shelter 
them should be pmmhed by death, and that 
whosoever should be aware of their hiding-plaoeL 
and yet fiul to expose them, should be pomthea 
with six years' imprisonment 

A strict guard was also placed for seveitl days 
■t the gates of Paris, allowing no one to leave, 
and with orders to ^oot any person who ahoold 
attempt to scale the waB, Kohegm, Cadoudal, 
and the other prominent conspirators were now 
in a state of terrible perplexity. They wandered 
by night from house to house, oft®i paying fiva 
er m thousand franca for the shelter of a Siw 
OiM iveiUDg, Pkdugrny ia • it^ of 


despahr, selxed a phiol, and was about to iho<^ 
himself through the head, when he was prevented 
by a friend. On another occasion, ir|& the 
boldness of desperation, he went to the house of 
M. Marbols, one of the ministers of Napoleon, 
and implored shelter. Marbols knew the noble 
character of the master whom he served. Wi^ 
grief, but witbont hesitation, he allowed his old 
companion the temporiij sfndter of his roof, tad 
did not betray him. lie iiihseqnently informed 
^ the First Consul of what he had done. Nteo- 
I Iron, with charactcriitis magnMjimity, replied to 
this avowal ia a hdter expn'wifc of his high 
admiration of his generosity m atlordiiig sherfer 
under such circuffistanres to one who, though au 
outlaw, had been hit friend. 

At length Picbem was betrayed. He was 
asleep at night. Iiis sword and loaded pistols 
were by bis side, ready for despTato defeaw. 
i The gendarmes cautiously erstcrcu his room tad 
' sprang upon hit bed, lie was a imwerful man, 
and he smiggled with herctikaa but unafglling 
I efibrts. He was, however, speedily overpowered 
bound, and oonductod to the Tcmole, Soon 
alter, Georges Cadmidal was arrpled. He wt* 
in a cabriolet, A police officer stixed the bridle 
of the horse. Cadoudal drew a pistol and ihoi 
him dead upon the spot He then leaped from 
the cabriolet, and eeftmly wounded an<other 
office who attempted to aeiie him. He ma^ 
the utmost efforte to escape o® foot, nndi r cever 
of the darkness of the night hut •Brrwmifd fey 
the crowd , he was soon captured, This d#»pf rade 
appeared prfectly calm and telf-pOiiMiiied before 
his exammers. There were upon his perioia a 
dagger, pistols, and sixty thwiiand franc* iu ipsld 
and in bank-notes. Boldly he avowed his ohjwt 
, of attacking the First t.'unsul, and proudly dft- 
' dared that he was acting in ca-oiHimtion with 
the Bourbon princes. 

The certainty of the conspirary wi* bow iila« 
blished, and the S*mtte transmitted i luttfr d 
congratulation to tlie First i!oosttl upu his 
escape. In hla reply, Nip^dnou rtmarkid, **I 
have long ainoe renounced the hope of «|ioylfi| 
the pleaiuret of private life. All oj days itti 
oocupied in fhlfilllng the dutlea which mj fate 
and the will of the French p<»pli have lapwiid 
upon me. Umnn wEI wateh oftr FmiiM and 
defeat the plot* of the wicked. The my 
be without alarm ; mj life wlB last a* loit| a* i 
win be uaefel to the nailoii. But I whto thi 
French people to undeniand, iliat iilttfuo* witb* 
out thetr txmfldeuoe and if«tloni would afifwl 
me no oonsolatiOTi, and w« 
have BO heaefidal ofejecti,** 

Napoleon tlncert ly pltlid If orain and 
to save ilem frwi the 
they merited. He • i to 

aienriiig Mm iMA a frank 
should sran nil padkm and nttoraltas 
fiiftmr. But H mi iv wm wf it Mi 
to forglyi tlma tejhe Mortam to 

le<» oratompltoil (/FMmm. 

hithoe^idrtlii il ^ 



AEEKST OF THE DUKE D'EHGHIEN, m 


jind ©seMit(!d Ii1i« a f*?lori, lie fxclaimed to M. 
ilAil, 

“Wliafon fii.1 ftT tlia co»iqnf‘ror of llollftnd! 
But t!i0 inr.iji of t^ic KftvoluUun «ur*t not thus 
intfoy f'wli otluT. I have lonjj; th(>af:;ht of 
fonufng ft ef^lony nt (*ay<‘iiir}e. Biolicgni wiw 
exHci nn4 kuows tlio pkfo w«II; and of 

all our gciHsr.iI-*, ho U h^Mt calculated to form an 
esti!4i»hiucnt tlicre. (?o and visit him in bin 
|*i»orj, and t'fll lilm that I pardon him, thct it is 
ijot towards him or Murcuu, f>r men hbo them, 
^at I am incliiM-d to he liivcro. Af*k him how 
many men and ^h-it amottiit of money he would 
reqturo fur fonialhig a ‘^olony in Cayenne, and I 
will Mipply him, tJiat Im may go thither and ro- 
Cfstithli.'jh ids reputation in rimdiTing a great 
mmm to France." Pichegm wa» so mueh 
ftfTeeted hy this niagimtiimity of the man whose 
death hd had hcen piotling, tint he bowed his 
head and v*‘ept convnluvtdy. Th« ilhxatriou* 
mail wfts eini-juercd. 

But Nftpoleon was much nrmoyed in not being 
tide to hiy hold npon one of thow Bourbon prince# 
who had so I mg been ootepiring againat hi# life, 
and inciting otlirrs to peril# from which they 
themscive# er»|anh One mondiig, in hi# atudy, 
he impiirwl of ’f alloy rtml nnd Fmich^ respecting 
the idftce of reii<lence of the viiriou# member# of 
tiie Bonrlmn fundly. fie was told, in reply, that 
I/nih XVIiL end the Puke d’Angcmlcme lived 
in Warsaw *, the Count d’Artoii and the Duke 
dt* Hem in London, where also ware the Frince# 
of C{md<S, with the exception of the Duke 
d'^Eiighkn, the most enterprising of them *11, 
who lived at Ettenheim, near Strsiiburg, It wi* 
in this viciidiy that the British ujiniiters, Taylor, 
Smith, and Drake hud been buiving themselves 
in fometiiing itilriguts. The idea mitimtly flashed 
intfi the mind of the First Consul thiit the Duke 
dllnghkn wee thus lurking near the frontier of 
France to take part in the conspiracy. He im*. 
mediiitely wnt an ofllcer to Ettenbwm to make 
inquiriet respecting the prince. The oflicor re- 
turned with the r*‘pmt that the Duka d’Knghien 
wae living thore with a Friacos# of Rohan, to 
whom hi wnj warmly attached. Ha wa« often 
n Ettrnhelm, and ocmioually went in 
t StfMbwrg. He was In the pay of the 
gfjfenimfliBt, * mldier ai^ittit his own 
country, and had received orden from the Britibh 
eahinet to repair to the baaki of the Rhino, to 
hi ready to tfiki advantage of any favourable 
opportunitv which might be priiented to Invade 
Fi anco, llil* mm an act of high treaiwm. 

fimnstllfttaly sannised that this prince 
WM the I )«ke d'EngliiiU. IB* freqnent absenoei 
from Eitonhiim wort imtarally associated with 
hli Intorvlawi with the ooaipiratow^ It 

also m liippeaed that there wai an ofliper l» the 
aufto of the prince who .wiiui tmtid with mmoh ^ 
Thli WM the Marquli of Thumeiy. ' 
The offi«r who hud been sent from Farts, 
eegsito, to teviwtlgato tlie aiRtir, mWed by the 
#fr»« piwiiBcIfttioo of 'the name, wry bonwtly 
I thit Geoeml Dwntmita wa* in the w- 


This fatal report reached Pari# on the lOth of 
March. That name morning a deposition had 
been made by one of the accc.'npliees of Georges 
that thoro was a conspiracy •, that a prince was 
at its head; that this prince, if he had not 
already come, would soon arrive. This deposi- 
tion was kid before the First Consul at the same 
time with the report of the officer of ^mdarmem 
from Ettcnhciin. The coincidence struck the 
mind of the First Connul with great force. He 
no longer entertained a doubt that this prince 
was the Duke d’Enghien. The supposed pre- 
sence of General Dumouriez in his suite added 
almost demonstrative confirmation to this de- 
cHion. It was certain that tlio prince aUuded to 
could not have come from Loudon, since the 
chfT at IBvillo had been so narrowly watched. 
The whole plot #eomed now, to Napoleon, as 
clear a# day. As soon as the assassin# bad 
struck him down, * mangled corpse, the Count 
d’Artois was to enter France through Nor- 
mandy with Pichegm; the Duke d’Enghien 
was to enter through Alsace with Dumourie# *, 
and thuH the Bourbon princes, aided by foreign 
annies, wore to re-establish the Bourbon throne 
by the assassination of the First Consul, and on 
the ruins of the Repnblic, This wa#, in fact, the 
design of the conspirators. The Duke d’Enghien 
was waiting for his orders to march ; but it sub- 
ieqnently appeared that he had not taken part in 
the plan for the assassination of Napuloon. He 
wfti guilty of high treason, but he was not an 
ftocomjffice with murderers. He was a traitor, 
but he was not an tissassin. Yet, treasonable as 
was hii enterprise, the heart refuses with severity 
to condemn. We almost sympathize in hi# at- 
tempt# to regain, even by the aid of foreign 
arm#, the throne of his exiled family. Napoleon 
wa» no Btranger to appeals of generosity. He felt 
for the exiled Bourbons, and ever manifested t 
dinposition to do everything in his power to alle- 
viate their bitter lot. Had ne not been fully con- 
vinced that the Duke d'Knghien was plotting 
his assassination, ho would not have oonientel 
even to hi# arrest. 

Very judiciously Thier# remarks, “ The First 
Consul'# mind, usually so strong and clear, could 
not resist so many appearances, so weH calcu- 
lated to mislead. lie was conrinced. It is 
necessary to have witnessed minds under the 
bits of an inquiry of this sort, and more ei|MS- 
cially when pasiion, of whatever kind, dittoes 
them to believe in what they suspect, to be abk 
to understand how ready such mmd# are to Jump 
at condosions, and to feiiii bow very prtrions 
are those delays and forms, ai law whioh sav* 
men from those ooneluslons so quickly dmwm 
from some merely accidental (tommstMicei.** 

A ocmndd was Immediately ealled to d«<dd* 
what ahonld be done. The mfaiiterf were di- 
vided In opinion. Some urged sending a secrit 
force to arrtot Hie duke, wiw fdl his papers on^ 
iooompliots, and bring them to Faria Cii»*> 
bii^bes, appr^enslve of the effeot that sncdi m 
violation or the Gtnaia territory might prodiiei 
to te9e» fgi|Ntoed the mea^^ 
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|»Ii6d to him bnt. firmly, J* I know yonr 
niatife for 8|>ouking thus— yuur devotion to me. 
1 thank yon for it. But I will not allow luyetilf 
to bo put to death without rurtistanco. I will 
make tlio»« peoplo tremble, and teach them to 
ke^ quiet for tins time to come,” 

Orders were ioimedlutely given for three hun- 
dred dragoons to repair to the banks of the 
Ehhie, cross the river, da^sk forward to Etten- 
helm, surround the town, arrest the prince and 
all hii rathme, aiid convey them to htrtsburg. 
As noon i» the arrest was made, Colonel Caulain- 
oourt was Greeted to Iiasten to the Grand Duke 
of Baden witii ait apology from the First Consul 
for violating Iuh territory, stating that the gather- 
ing of the hostile emigrantH so near the froutiera 
of France authorised the French Government to 
protect itadf, aud that the necessity for prompt 
mid immediato action rendered it impossitih* to 
adopt more tardy measures. The Duke of Badeu 
miprestod his mitisiketion with the apology. 

On the 35th of March, 1804, tlie detachment 
of dragoons set out, and proceeded with such 
rapidity as to surround the town before the duke 
ooald receive any notice of their approach. He 
was arrested in his bed, and harried, but par- 
fiial'y dothed, into a carriage, and conveyed 
wiria the utmost speed to Strasburg, Hewsm 
from thence taken to the Castle of Vinoeimes, 
in the vicinity of Fans. A military oommissiott 
was formed, oompoeed of the colonels of the gar- 
rison, with General Hullin as President. Tha 
prinoe was brought before the commission. 

He was calm and haughty, for he had no ap- 
prehenaion of the fate which awaited him. He 
was accused of high treason, in having sought to 
excite civil war, and in bearing arms against 
France. To arraign him upon this charge was 
to condemn him, for of this crime he was clearly 
guilty. Though he denied all knowlad^e of the 
■ )t in auastion, boldly and rather defiantly he 
owed tnat he had borne arms against Franco, 
i that he was on the banka of the Ehine for 
) purpose of serving against her again. 

“ I esteem,'’ siud he, “ General Bonaparte as a 

e man, but, being myself a prinoe of the 
t of Bourboii, 1 have vowed against him 
eternal hatred. A Condd,” be added, “can 
never re-enter France but with amis in hit 
hands. My birth, my opinions, render me for 
ever the enemy of your government ” 

By the laws of the Republic, for a Frenchman 
to serve against France was a capital offence. 
Napoleon, however, would not have enforced 
this law in the case of to© duke had he not fully 
believed toat he was implicated in toe conspiracy, 
and that it was necessary, to secure himself from 
ajssawinttion, that he should strike terror into 
the heaits of the Bourbons. The prince implored 
permlsilon to see toe First Conial. The ocmrt 
reftaed to» request, which, if granted, would 
niadonbtodly have saved his 1^^^ Na|»leoa also 
eMomiseioaed M* Bdai to proceed to Vkoennea 
Mid examine toe priioner. Had M. E^al arrived 
fai se««ott to see toe tiuke, he would have made a 
; oi fitoti wM<di wmxld hate mcmi toe 


tllM. 

princi from hii traglfm} fait ; bal, ©xliiuited by 
toe fatigue of days wid he liad 

retired to rest, till! hud givfu ciiri.tuma to hit 
ser\'auts to peniiit him tosiffp uu'ii inrhod. 

The order uf the First i 'oiifuil ww c*»H-»rqufn!iy 
not plftt'cd m his hamii* until five o wt‘i‘ K- iu tot 
moriuiig. It wwt than bm late. The nmrt sor- 
roAUiily prouMUin’Ml of By 

torchlight toe uut-»rtiiL if" i-nucewa’ Ind down 
the winding itaii’t n VI whudt Ifd iuto & fosie of 
til© clidtoau. Thi’.re he saw, through the grey 
milt of toe moniing, i fib of soldiers drnwa up 
for his execution. Talmly he cut olf a lock nf 
hii hair, and, taanot? Lb wutch from hi# | 
requested an othetT tu s^dieif ./o fpAim to ; 
tiiuio tokens of hii !■ »ve to th« J 
Tuniuig to toft whfient, h© said, “ I dw for iny 
king «jifi for Franco and, gieuigtha oowinimd 
to fire, he bll pierced by suvru hails. 

There are many indicauniis ttitt Nainde'W 
afterward* deplored the tragical faji* of the 
prince. It iubwqueiitly app'tarcd that the myih 
terioua stranger, to whom the pri*oji»ir* wi oft«a 
alluded, was Ihchtgru. When tlie fai:fc wa* com* 
munitftted to Kapolwin, he wa» deeply moved, 
and, muting bug and pinfully, 
to aa exclamation of gnef that ?* 

the selrure of the unhappy priiica. 

He, however, took the whok rstponshdltty of 
hb execution upon himself. In hit tests 
at St Hehiua, he wrote, ** I arresteil the 
d'Eiighien because that measure was neces*ary 
to the wurity, the interest, and the honour k 
toe French people, whra the Count d'Artoi 



The hpirit is wnidened in rff’urdmg toite 
terrific deeds of viobnce and of hlwd. It waa 
a period of anarchy, of revolution, » 
of war. Fiioda weri" homhurdiiig n 
of thomaud* were fallbg in a day a *ing 
field of bitile. Human life wai cotiiitkrid of hul 
little value. Bloody reiallitiont and riprUb 
wore saoctioued by toe laws of wiiterniing nitiom 
Surrounded by tb^ iiiHuiacua, nurturcil from 
liifiuwy in to# midst of them, profoked beyond 
eudurance by the ariitocmtia amigatiM whioli 
regarded the elected aovinign of Frenw m i 
uiiirpeir beyond too pale of law, it k only wr- 
prising toaf Nap»ktou oould have jpwwtd fchrougii 
a career m Wimd'.rtuI, and #a full of toinptitb^ 
witli a charaettif so aeldoa •tdlltd by humlihii 
of despotic inju<»th}«i. 

The ©xe^'Utouj of a prinoi of to# bliKid ip^rtl 
sent a thrill of indigntuuott ritraugh aU tot emyrt 
f Eurone. The Frenoli a i wiw tamtidi 

iu many .in» with amcwnlliig to 

inaalt Th® EmpiWf Alexmidil' •*»« 

m to the lint Coiuui He tota povokii 
a torribl® reply from toe mm who cowd hwl • 
eeutoncelikia bottb-todk Thiyesagmottai^ 
of Eosila wii ititod opn to® hlmmsM^i torem 
fbm iriilto to# diggM ol 
hii Catoev* And y to Ml fnof tow t iwii f fdo* 
had beenpoxiMiil. 

WMii iMtolaui 


imj B» f ARBOKS fOmNAC AND lAmtktS. fll 

“France hie iict#4 m Rnswa, wiaer similar dr- tering angel of mercy, was dsikeS by Hie wife of 
P% wo«M \mvf^ aone ; for ba^ she been PoHgin< , who, with tears of anguish, intreated 
informe^l t!»t tlw of Paul were assnm- Josephine’s mtor('.oK«if>n in behalf of her con- 

bled at a day’s march from brr frontiers, would demued husband. Her tender heart was deeply 
^je not, at all ImziirdH, have seized upon them moved by a wife’s dehrioiis agony, and she has- 
Ihere ?” This wa*! not one of time soft answers tened to plead for the life of the conspirator, 
which tarn away wrath r it stung Alexander to Napoleon, endeavouring to conceal the struggle 
Hw quick, ^ of his heart beneath a severe exterior, replied, 

Absorbed by the'c ch Kapoleon had hut “Josephine, yon stilliiitere'^t yourself for my 
little time to thiiih of th*' Honed conspimlors enemies. They are all of tlimi as imprudent ai 
awaitim! their ttlal. Pi< , hearing fur- they are guilty. If I do not teach them a lesson 
thcr niciifinn of First (loumrs propo'^al siind they will begin again, and will be the causo of 
informed et thw exeenthm of the iHike d Ihigluon, new victims. ’ 

gave l.huselP up for lost. His proud spirit euuld Thus repnLed, Josephine, almost, in despairi 
not fliidu ’c the tiiHiigld of a public, tri.d and an retired. But she knew that Napoleon was soon 
ignomiuions punishment. One night, utter hav- to pass through one of the galleries of the 
iug resiu a treatise of fserif'cu, upon 8irK;i<lc, he chftt»iau. Calling Madame Folignao, she has- 
laid a ide bis hook, aiid, hy means of his silk tened with her to the gallery, and they both 
rravHt etid a w(>ode!i peg, which he usnl as a threw theuiRelvcs in t‘^ar< before Napoleon. He, 
tO!irn)qK''t, he straugUd hiimelf. His keepers for a moment, glanced sternly at Josephine, as if 
found him in the innrjdng dead upon his bed. to reproach her for the trisil to which she had 
The trial of the ot her coiiHpirHt!»r3_^ ?oon came exposed him. But his yielding heart could not 
on. Moreau. rcqvHdingwlwm great hit crest was withstand this appeal. Taking the hand of 
excited, hh <‘I!o of the nctsf illufitrimis of the re- Madamo Poligime, he .said, 

©iihlican generals, was sentenced to two years’^ “lam surprised in finding, in a plot against 
iinpri"on?ne!U Nupuleori immediately pardmu'd my lifh, Armand Folignao, the companion of my 
him, and grinfed him penniHsion to retire to boyhood at the military school I will, how- 
America. As that ttiifmlmmte gmie.rtl wished ; ever, grant his pardon to the tears of his wife, 
to dispose of his estate, Kapoleon gave ordotTi for 1 1 only hope that this act of weakness on my 
it ttk b« purehuM'd at the highest price. Ho also j part may not encourage fresh acts of imprudence, 
paid the exp»*i**‘e» of bis Journey to Raretdonu, 1 Those princes, raadame, are most culpable who 
preparstory m his em!mrkHti<m for the New thus compromise the Hvch of their faithful ser- 
World. Heerges i’admttlHl, Folignao, Riviere, and j vants witnont parfulnng their perils." 
several others won? condemned to death. Thero General Lryolais had been condemned to death, 
was foinet) dug in the iinn and determined He had an only daughter, fourteen yearn of age, 
energy of ticorgos Codoudal which singularly who was remarkably beautiful The poor chid 
interested the mind of the First Consol. lie was in a state of fearful agony in view of the 
wislo'd to save him, fate of her father. One morning, without com- 

“ There is one man,” said Napoleon, among municating her intentions to any one, she set 
the conspirators whom I regret— that fa Georges | out alone and on foot for St Cloud. Presenting 
Cadouilal Hi* mind is of the right stamp. In | herself before the gat© of the palace, by her 
my bunds, ho would have done great things. 1 1 youth, her beauty, lier tears, and her woe, she 
appreciate nil the tinnnws of his character, and ; persuaded the koepor, a kind-hearted mac, to 
I would not only pardon him, bnt give him a i introduce her to the apartment of Josephine and 
rcglfaeni Wlint flo I say ? I would have miule j Hortens©. Napoh'on had said to Josephine that 
him one of my ti<tes-d{i-<’Hntp. Such a step would ' she must not any more expose him to the pain 
Imvi eielted a great cknumr, bnt I should not | of seeing the relatives of tlie condemned ; that 
have cared for It Cadowdal retoied everything if any petitions were to be ottered, they must be 
He ii a bar of iron. What can I now do? He ] presented in writing. Josephine and Hortens© 
must undergo his fate, for such a man it too war®, howi’vcr, so deeply moved by the anguish 
dangerous in a party. It Is a necesBity of my of the distracted child, that they contrive to 
fitnitionJ' introduce her to the preiuince of Napoleon as he 

The evening before his execution, was parsing ihrotigb one of the apartanents of 

deriicd the ‘m to bring him a bottle of ex- the palace, accompanied breeveral of Ms mi- 
eel lent witia Hpn tasting the oontoats of the nhten. The fragile cMli in a delirium of 
totle brought, and finding it of an inferior emotion, rushed before him, precJpitated herself 
quality* he Minplainftd* itatlag it wsii not such at his feet, and exolaimed, ** Pardon, lire I 
wh® as he dwiiw. The gaoler bmttBy replied, don for my father f' 

** It ii good enough fm iticfn a mfscreaat as you.” Napoleon, surprised ai to tudden appririoBi 
CadottJtl, with pirfeet deliberation and com- exekimed in diipkaiare* “I have «ifa that | 
poiuni, corked up tibe bottle, tad, with his her- wish for no such scenes. Who hue dared to lite 
eulitn arm, hurM ll at the head of the gaoler troduct you here, In dJteegwd of my proMbMonf 
with HA aim eo wil direoted he fiU hfele^ hmn me* mlis f So it jtng, he teted to pasa 
it Ms feet The ne*! day, with levwil of the feom her. 

Inttes, hi w«a exMuM But the oMM threw her arme around Mi 

lui wii «v«r to Nipolew entlMi- kQee% end wito Imt lyee eeftised wiii toetib 
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Md a^ony depictad to eTdiy feature of her beau- 
ttoil upturned face, exclidmed, “Pardon! pardon! 
pardcij ! it ia for my father !*’ 

“Aud who ii your father?’* aaid Napoleon, 
kindly. “ Who are you?” 

“I am Miss Lfiyokia,” she replied, ‘‘and xny 
father is doomed to die.” Napoleon hesitated f*»r 
a moment, and then exclaimed, “Ah, miss, hut ! 
this is the second time in which your father has 
conspired against the state. I can do nothing , 
for you !” 

“Alas, fire P the poor child exclaimed, 'mth 
great simplicity, “ I know it hut the lirst time 
papa was innocent ; and to-day 1 do not ask for 
justice— I implore pardon, pardon for him.” 

N apolcon wa<» deeply moved. II is lip trembled, 
tears filled hit eyes, and, taking the Mttle hand of 
the child to both his own, he tenderly pressed it, 
tnd said, 

“ Well, my child, yes! For your sake I will 
foidve yonr father. This is eaough. Now rise 
and leavf me." 

At these words the suppliant fainted, and fell 
aieless upon the floor. She was conveyed to the 
iipartmeat of Josephine, where she soon revived, 
and, though to a state of extreme exhaustion, 
piooeeded immediately to Paris. M. Lavalette, 
then aid-d«-oamp of Ntjpoleon, and his wife tc- 
eompanied her to the prison of the Conciergerie 
irith the joy&l tidings. Wlien she arrived in 
the gloomy cell where her father was immured, 
she threw herself upon his neck, and her con- 
vulsive sobbings, for a time, stifled all possible 
powers of utterance. Suddenly her frame bt- 
Quno convulsed, her eyes fixed, and the foil to 
•ntire unooutciousness into the arms of Madame 
Lavaiotte. When she revived, reason ha<l Ucd, 
and the aflectionate daughter was a hopeless 
maniac I 

Napoleon, to the evening, was informed of this , 
new calamity. He dropped hit head to siltnee, ' 
taosed patofully, brushetl a tear from his eye, ' 
and was hoard to murmur, to a low tone of vofee, 

Foor child 1 poor child ! A father who has 
tuoh a daughter to ttlB more culpable. I will 
take care ofher and her mother ” 

Six othem of the conspirators also toon re- 
ceived a pardon. Such was the termination of 
toe Bourbon conspiracy for the assasstoitlon of 
Napoleon. 

Upon this subject the ‘‘Enoyclopeedto Amerl. 
<»ua ** remarks with much camdour : 

“ It to known to every impwtial investigator 
hat Napoleon was far firom being of a cruel dis- 
position ; that he was never deaf to prayers for 
mercy, if the great interetts of France allowed 
him to llstan to them. He pardoned most of 
the peraonf implicated to the conspiracy of 
Geoi^ ; ho pardoned the PHnoe of llttiield ; 
he offered pardon even to Slaps, the young atsat- 
m at SchSabraun; to short, proofs enough exist 
to shew that hto disposition was the opposite of 
ctueL Thi nirrativM of several persons coa- 
a«naed to the duka^t death tend also to excul,pato 
Hie Flrit Cowal. Savary, 0nki of Bofto, to- 
ktm ui Is hto ^Memoirs' iiat the Coond Wrd 


through him, of the ex«nition of lie prinf*© with 
araarement, and greatly regretted it, Ths Count 
Rdal, Councillor of State, thfUi Prefect of Ikri% 
and, therefore, charged with Ct p .In-e of thy 
city, declsrei tlm sime. He hai asi^rkfl in th« 
United States, where ho hw Ir.rd a luttg Cmt\ m 
nre),em'y of Joseph Bonapartf*, do SuiFil- 
lieri, Mr. Ilupoiiceau, OVntrAl Lalleman-i, 
tain Sary, ami others, that KApolt'on uel not 
know of the cxecutioti of tho Juie until it 
had ukea place, and that he ka.'-ncd it wjth 
Lia.'f;uieut from Savwy'i iiioutlu and thui il o 
y -)Ul had intended to set tL*" pihn'i' at 
This agrees with the f, Ik whig •.?. iihlch 

we have from the trjht authenf i<’ *1- urce, .h. 
the hruther of tho t’.msul, found him, r ddt 
eatastrophe, murh aiihcted, mi I LIgLIj in dgnnnt 
at those persoui whom he svinised uf lakuig 
occaali.ncd this cataairoplie. He r»»gn‘ttrd much 
th*it ho had lost so fine mi opj«*ituuity t»i doing 
an a^'t of mercy, Kven long to t*<!tv«ir«a 
tion with his ’brother, he ficigitntly alindedi fo 
this sad event, and, with Lii uiui! 

» 

“ It would have beau noble to pardon a prinm 
who, to plotting against me, had dune what hit 
position demaaded of him. He was yming,” 
oonUnued Napokoa \ “ mj favimri wouW tiave 
attached him to me; he would have btcomt 
better lOfjuaiuted with the slate of France, and 
would have ended by entering uxf icrrioe. Il 
would have besa gratifying to have had Hit 
descendant of the great Cwity far aid-dt-campi” 
This view to oorroborated by Kapltou’s 

ions, to Lw t.’jwas' Memorial, vyh vii., m. 
437. The declwraiions of Napoleon himself, la 
his will, howtver, are at vanimce witlt this vi 
of the subject, Ht thtre saya, “I ordered the 
Duke d'Knghiea to be arretted smd taeoutod, 
because it was uBcesiarv for the lafity, ihe wel- 
fare, and the honour ol ihfl Frcrmh nation. 0ml> 
drcawitanees, I theuld act in tl 
way j the death of ths Ihike d'Enghiea to to he 
imputed to thoM^ who ploitid to I.^ndon afidiist 
the life of the First Comal, and who tatoaded to 
bring the Duke ds Itorri by Bivilto, tad ih# 
Duke d’Engbieti by Sirailmrg, into Fnawi/ 
.Savarj, who was hhsi^lf * witosss of the re- 
grets of the Comul on iioeouot of the death d 
the Duke, gives the followtog e xplaiiatioa of llito 
toeonimtoncv : that Niplirm pmfsiwi, etiis m 
, to take llit chargi of thi duke's 
pen hlmielf, father than to allow hto 
power to ht doubted j and that hi aetod Ibmt 
Sum regard to thi dipIty d a lOftwhp, who, 
If he eiyojf the cr^idto of the good which to don# 
to his nuBi, would act uawotthllf to throwtog 
the blame of the evil don* to hto oana n|m 
others. He saya, “ Whio the Emf^ror um# thi 
wordi, *Li Dm d’EiigMio eat pujroigtti ]• 

I'ld vonia/ hto meawiig tsuMuto ctoly to totoi 
*Wheu ! filgnid, fto mm dated mamm the 
tocught t^dtopoiiogdf th* He or ibttty of 
CM. It 0 % ht have hMii poniMi to Itn^ upi 
,i, but uevartor a mmmi, Ii waettih 
pw«.* 
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*‘Uk mndn timt, » tit writiriy liftiitiai In 
irhicfc hi foiiful willifig 

ftOI tttiw iwi4 Rftr »idj ft'r fnifiilii, li^ (‘ObI 4 
lofe biivt tnfl^rn! If 1**^ tJiii in 

wfc ooaJti Iw hli oon#«at, A 

kMb bi» pfjw^T wtt fiC il#* tifiiiMl 
iri4 or4fr of 

fh»t : *n.u J.^u- 

itflf Mipoijssbilitjr of $ffrj tnH jh hiit 

“Eipim iiTfflmtJs tiiofs wrlH^n Hy Ntfv 
ta hitipi'lf, nnf yft fuMr is f 4 - 

lowin^ ptm^n rcpf fing iIj-s Ihskt 4 Fngljicu 
‘Ifgiuky. titfi wm th’hi fo 

Iiim to (li’iilh; if to Iirv® 

linj, k';»*iw nn iT'lpf wiiAtennr cm 
jtislify t in fklulino his *'* 

Tiin fiilltMving *ti tfji " Am»ri"an 

CjEimrferly of Frj'kniWr, iiI*o 

throw ijiucii ligll upon tiiii t«rj 
fubjtrt:— « 

“ W« hift It in onr pownr, from hitfh iuifm- 
rity, tliat of i prrwn not fi'>w In tlii* rnuntry, to 
litto, wluit tlw kuknof itovign wm not twtro 
of, tfso rottfnfi w!»y tho Duko li'lvnghirn »tiir#rn4 
dotfh without t!i»< knowlr-lgo or *flij»*tion of tho 
Fine CoiH«jl. Thf! pri^'-ip'r, in oitrrmify, wki^di 
to iwo tlif Fivjit i w!ii«^h WM w l p«nniilie4 j 
but th« ju-k« arivtFt»«,tw, DMtinwnrt, hjjffiftn«iy 
inpgeitifd 

doni’, wnf fho hifi'r »<^nt to Kt'sl 
OTffttful ^ ni tJ<« First roii'*HUi)i*i k«iiettno4 
tip iiv® limi on thn tftirsil of iw mimy rn^iwnn- 
gor», with inf.,gnifwiint Ew oft«« 

4isttjrW, 1 hu not m bn «gii» 

for * Tory sorloiis oemsion. M. tlM #«»t 
tli« l>«ko 4’Knghifln*i l«it«f to Muliatiwu by « 
pririto hwrwmM of thi goin!itrm®ri«, whOj «nin« 
f'>niio4 M to Im conteiHt, gat# no Iniimtlmn thftt 
it r«?|i}ir«Hi imrsrjttliftt# iti»’i4ion. It Wii liiil on 
ft tftlilo, wfi«ro It Imd rflnit4n®!l nniiotfeo^ till 
ftilor the First C<m»ul bud «i«ljb«r«kly lison, 
ftud Wftdit hli {oit«t m tttsftk witimut lift kiwt 
nritiiin nf it* coaknti. In ili* moftowlnlft— !«• 
iJeoti, Wfow ho gtit out of k4-«thi ilF«t«rr«4 
writir of tliit ktter wm ihot, Th« iiitirriftw ^ 
heiwmn tlfo First i.’onsul mi Ilf's;!, wblob lm« ' 
Bwdittoly f< llowetl thtt bctwofi t!*® Flrifc Cosfta! 
itnii Sftvftff, 4lielosii4 tlio «ioploriibl# mum, m 
BmmfM twinp Iia4 rtf^ftlen tli« ottiwitrapbi. 
Elftl’i roMptloa wuft tlttl of s mia who hsd 
btf3 goiliy of anpixcloimblft mi^Upnm th 
will, BO dbttbt, ftt mm§ propor tiaso, labiait hli 
ftwount to the world* But hi teow* that th# 
0uk# d*E»glilia w«« iwt wwiSodl to # tymnfc’i 
pftsiioai, wlioy^ or fewti th»t &« pnim n#* 
tfttte ftad f iry Biitaiil whlob 

W® toUy ftad Miiidt bud owwioBid Ihioaghoat 
eapllil ind tli# oomioll, tbt ow««eiloni, 
peAftp ttMwfegfOtti ididoi iow«, lb# w»^ 
ptfdipitftl# d«ip«;Wi tad oa« of 

I mittdfiotofw wMoh m m «»a« ' 
wily tiro Us# oftstmto w 

oy4^. Oaoft te% hot#vW| 

%w fwiwiiiioiy oofir lO' m ifc 
if tiOid%iviii Oiii 


[ f«it III® fell forfio of tilt F»no» pwirb, * 
wh'wfir rx'miii, himiilf/ lal not; 

! wo!i!4 fndnrn iiim lo tllwwii t doaiand^ 

j his 'iid?rs, ihnugh fhsy wfrt tiofskd to hii 
I inJlaitii iiyufj mi in ftlfa#iit «f«y 

of th* piw«t!ing. IU<th wcminli wr# 
rnrrr.^t; «l #11 ftwiiti, h<t!h »«colpik Nipoltoo 
fr. lu thf» JiRsN of ihfl pr«*'W, 

«t ft! 

llHlUk«B It 

>, inii 

th® idea of ill® <k«,fh of tli# iHil# 
rmr«r cnsicd th* First Fnnsnri miiifl till h* WM 
ft»» »t;i»h*4 luifl ftotifmanh^ri by tfi« tiding# wm- 
to him l-y HtmY of hi* ftiwuliiw. 
Whftisvsr tim prfcipitstiori oi mtm of hit wlali- 
t^r# nr thf iistriguw of ntliinm*? bur# dttiptd 
— hnwftwr hi# own ken# mity hit# boon itir- 
prisnd, hi* rll^ttnrel hurried, wid ih# mult 
ftiK'heined— it I* cflrtftin, anliiui w# luw 
n.isirifnrmfrl (nad, if m tr®, it la 
thftl th« fsideat, mi iMMlilio tl^ith'of 

thft fictim nf farioiit unto ward olrcumitwjoo* 
Wi* ft# ansxpf* tf I ftiid n# aawftknrae to him, il 
, whm door it i# kid ft* in itnpirdooftbli orimi, 
fts to ftiiy on* Iking* Th* ^uiwtloa iw ait 
’ whether hn ihontd be put to diftth, hat whiilitr 
he ihnul 1 hn put on hi# trful.** 

phKiim|wn%‘ unadltkly iditrthiiuriwl 
nf the Dakf d F-nghjen, cftiled »poa hi* bwiliif 
, KftpnJtnn. II® tlni* record# th# lawrrkw. 

] Jorph, ftlluding to tom# pft*e ofoati, had 
aftid, ” Who would then hit# ihought that yoi 
) would b« Oft# day oalkd on to proao«ao% a# a 
‘ jndffft, the deetiny of a grandaon of th« rrliiM 
I of Condi f At the*# wtm#,*’ ooatlaa#* Joeeph, 
t iftw Napoleon** oonnknano# tdntap and t 
* tsar start, f«wr mj hrothir Kftsoleon'f natart wai 
gn<wi «nd kind, though h« olUn took fti nndi 
pain* to ftpfrar itero «• other* do to 
! gentle, Imuke m my ma, *W’hit 
i *iiid hft, * ind wWt mbfortanai In that liinll; 

But who know* whether, oat of thli immt, my 
tint epriag good for the fftally, for th# amiaEi 
and m mef for mt of II I w^ End mftei i# 
iliow what I really am, lam ftrong «aoitf h not 
to fear tite Bonrbona I am grtal aoKmkl 
tldnki for them not to tnppof# ^it I wil 
|^« myeeif to th# mletrabl# part of Monk* 
They kil me that th# Duke d*SiM^I«i fa ifwt 
diap^ed to antidpale mf fiiimtfirahk feoiiMii 
by writing to ro# ; bat wh^«r hi 4m m 4m 
not, he ibftll find In m# son# belt hmsM^ 
dlipoiidone; a wi*h to parte ii3W»% 

i^e with, bat Ihi will I, irito ami III# t* 

I Bk# to kuigk# to wm^ te 
if i^mudlifiltay tel im# 
poftKotuey of oxtwtdiM • Itew llte lo te 
unfmtunali Hok# f Iwite* Jm mM ikt 
to sii, OM daw, a l«iote«it Ctel 

'tedi Ift I yottf te 

my ite ii |te te 

If jgfiiiiiliro 

iifeiiit.. ttM ihi JMakMMblii, ibstib 

iwwpfpefi WW'W iWNBiipp»i^!iipi*uil R.fiv RBI j, J ITTflW^ i 
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d*EngMim wii goiltj of Mgh taresson. I light of $ limteWf *t feh# foot of' the ptlftoe of lai 
Ho wn* ha the py of Eiiglniid, with arasM i« sire#. Fcf-f.le go to fiiit, with * <wild ouriwltj, 
hie hwidB, lighting againtil hie own country. ' th«^ huttle-l’u'hie of Mun-iii'u, of Auiteriiti, of 
He wm lingering on the frontier, ready tft|Wagrara, of Uopiic, i 4 * Waterliw; they walk 
march with iniadiiig armies into Franco. Yet ‘mi*r them with dry ©y^’s.; then they are shown, 
Napoleon wwi geaerousiy dihpowd to overlook ^at Use angle of a wsli rouioi ilie foniidations of 
this erime of high treason, in rt-foreijce to the j VmcimneM, at the bott'‘j)i of » ir-uch, a plto® 
woullar political mififortunee of the family of the covered ^ith nettlei and loai dManllowi, and 
duke. But the Bourbons bad entered into an j they exclaim, ‘ It is ti.crn •' Wua a cry of in, 
jdrodiOEi conspiracy for the assifisination of the '' ' , they carry fr< m the hu it m ©terail 

First Consul The evidence Boeiimd overwhelm- pi:y for the \ictim and a« inupu. aid 
ing that the duke was actively engaged in this t against the ^inl 
ooiispiracy, Nafwlaon resolved to bring him to ‘ This re . „ . „ . , 5 ttw the p«l, 

trial, still fflagnanimousiy intending to pardon j but it ii alw u f.r to., futuic, Lettb 
the unhappy man. He thought that such an amhulous, win tier siridiers, trilmi.ci, or kiiign, 
act of clemency would prove his kind feoling'J , retiect that, if thiire arc men cum y «n!di«rs tr# 
towftriii the rejected Bourbons, and that he Imd ’ serve them, and ilattcrcr't to cxcihc them wlsisw 
no disposition to aggravate their misfortmics. ' they reign, there is the (.ouindeuce * 4 ' humanity 
The duke was arphted, accused of the crime of ailerwariis to judgt* tht-in, and pity to det*-iS 
high treason, tried, found guilty beyond all ' them. The inur ii'r»»r has but hs» hour, the vie- 
possibility of doubt, condi'inued, and, by an \ tim iiw all fit*'rn;ty T' 

untoward accident, executed before Napoleon had ‘ This legal fxui’Ution of ono convicwd of high 
aft opportunity to bierpow the contemplated ! treason the AHica have audarimidy siigmatirisd 
tmrdoa. The duke fell before the mmt'siy of a ! ®» murder and aasswshiaiion, Had LiifopMui 
fast law. Napoleon regtotted his death; he | aristoiwy emshed n.puSirmiuii ‘Ui in AmerJea 
regretted it doubly when he learned that, though j as in France, Washington would alri<> hiive btfwt 
the duke, by his own defiant confession, was palled the murderer and awMrin of Andr^. He 
guilty of high treason, still, that ho probably was t was so^ caJkd till the succ ess of the American 
not involved with the conspirators in plotting as- ! Republic oviirwhehned the ridicuhm* awusation 
iwwinatiott. But he proudly refusoa to make i with contempt. Our sympHthi^js «ln<cr an...nd 
any apology to the BourlK>n clamour. Ho , D’Knghicn and Andr^, yet tli»‘v huih were guilt) 
would not attempt to mitigate unjust obloquy by and uifrited their doom. Wiwltingfon wmdd 
criminating the officers of the law. With tiiut glulH have pardo ed Andr^ eonld In? have done 
spirit of swlf-respBct to which none can rafuio so wiilttut pcidling the cau^t* of Airioricaa freo- 
assumed the whole responsi- j dom, and NapulMtu gri('v»*d dwply that an na- 
biiity of the act. , toward jo^ridclt (h'priv'Oii him i tfm » 

'Upon the basis of such facts, Lainartiua, of extending a pardon to the 1 
echoing the sentiments of ariatarratic Europe, j 
exclaims, “The First Consul had said, '‘^TuxotUP ‘ 

But conscience, equity, and humanity protest 
alike against this iatinfaction of a murderer who 

tppla^ himself. He claimed the crime to! CHAPTER XXVIII 

.tot to th. Mdatiwa .t St Itol-iin. Tniiosn. 

Let him,then,k©0p It all to hjmwtlfi He has,, ^ . 

mowed down milhous of men by the hands of ^ ^ huiptr* d^ecr**© v»t iht Hipiwi 

war, and road humarnty, partial agauisfc itself for Lmw m th*^ r..j 

what it calls glory, has pardoned him. Hehaa » iUisgt»niisftJuiinn»^fto« w«.)rri4g<"wif 
slain one alone craoHy, lie a coward, in the -.CorimatiMa—Th# biapw. 

dark, by the oonsdeaces of prevarieatiug judges, Tkk conspirwy of the Fwich princiw for lii« 

and by the balls of mercenary axeomiunera, a^^aisisatioii of Napoleon touwd ItepubikiJB 
without risking his own brea»to--not as a warrior, Franco to iiirreawd ©fhirt# to ooiisulidati Ihi 
but even M a murdwer. Neither^ uiaukiiid iior^mjw govmmieaL The eirciilioa of the Duka 
history will ever pardon him this spilling of blood. ■ d'KngidfU, a pnnw of ih« WikkI royid, 

A tomb has been raised to him under the dome | rnusd the feudal ronnan'li# of Eiirofw, aini in- 
built by Louis XIV. at the Falaeo of the lava- ! spired thotii with addiifoimi hi^tiliiy agiiawt Iht 
Mdis, where the sutiws of twelve victoriei, hewm j supremaev at the p#'Opli. The iCoyalbt* 
ottt of one siiigk block of ^granite, harmoairing 1 sidcred l^e|»oleott, with till timwt i«i»©ili»«»an 
with the massy pillars which support the lofty j en«'rgy, as the only obstacii m tkm projecii. 
edifice, seem to stod, the sentinel# of tgea, They were reidy, tt every hMard, to itrlki hto 
aroimd the urn of porphyry which oontaiu# hb j down, Th® people of Fraao®, profotindly $A 
bones. But there is in the ihade, and seated on miring th« » - * ^ 

Wi sepulchre, an invittihto itatu® whidi tarmsbe# t, „tr® gmtffol for the harmony whie 
and biighti ah the others —tlie statue of a young had restored to the and for ifos aboiind- 

man, tom fey hired nocturnal astuMla# from the ing' pr«|writf with whkh, by hli iab«Bf% ih W 
«.nwfof hw hi lovtd, fo>m the inviolable Mylwn bto» owwaei 
. wiiMh ha Mofidii M«d sluiiihtirdL by the Imsiedla^ la Ihi LegUaHn 
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ilreoti* of Pixia, tefonj?!! *31 the principal town* 
in the department*, and in the camps distributed 
along the coasts, all tongues were busy in plead- 
ing that the crown should ho placed upon that 
brow OB whole saft^ty reposed the destinies of 
France. It was declared that experience had 
abundantly proved that Republicanism was not 
adapted to the genius of the French people; that 
the object of tic* revolution was accomplished in 
reforming abnson, in abolishing the old feudal 
system, and in limiting the royal authority ; and 
that now the dignity and the safety of Franco 
required that Napoleon should be invested with 
regal power, that he might thus be on a level 
with surrounding monarohs. 

Never was the impulsive character of the 
French people more conspicuous than on this 
occasion. F ouch<'*, in tho ardour of his zeal, was 
the first to approach Napoleon with an expres- 
sion of the universal desire. In reiterated inter- 1 
views, he represented the necessity of putting an 
end to the anxieties of France by returning to 
that monarchical form of govennuent which 
might appease the hostility of the surrounding! 
nations, which would invest the person of Napo- 
leon with new socredness, and which would con- 
•olidate the work of the Revolution. A blaze of 
enthusiasm flamed over all Franco at the idea of 
investing the First Consul, the friend and the 
idol of the people, with imperial dignity. Ad- 
dresse* were now poured in upon Napoleon with- 
out number, imploring him to accept tho crown 
of France, The First Consul sent for Lebnin 
imd ^s, to confer with them upon the 

fuhject. Frankly he avowed, that ho wished to 
Mcend the throne, stating that it was manifest to 
every one that France desired a king; that every 
day she was receding farther from the wild ex- 
cesses of the Bevohmon ; that the adoption of 
the form* of monarchy would be an act of con- 
ciliation to the rest of Europe, and would enable 
Mm, with less {ipposition from abroad, to pro- 
mote the popular interests of Franco. 

Napoleon, with his accustomed prudence, im- 
medifttely sent to most of the governmont* of 
Europe to awearfain if the change would be ac- 
oeptiWe to them. Franco was at war with 
Engliwd, oonieqnently the consent of that Power 
wm out of the question. The hrsstile attitude 
which Rmsia had recently tnmimed rendered it 
* point of dignity not to adilrens her. Prussia, 
Austria, Spam, and the minor Powers were cou- 
iulted. A» it wm now generally esteemed im- 
poirible, throughout Kumpe, that the ikmrhons 
cottld restored, all the c/mrts exp<-ri*‘nced 
mnoh satisfaction at the idea of having the Ro- 
pnblio abolished in France, The King of Pnissia 
wrote, with hi* own band, to his minister in Paris 
fa the following cordial terms:— 

** I imhcsitetingly authorixi you to the 
earliest possible opportunity to make 
M» Talleyrwd thati after having seen the 
preme power oonferred for life upon the First 
Consul, I shonld lee wift irill skater interest 
the pblo otdir, established by mi wisdom and 
Id* pmt itetes, oMwotldatod hv tih* hmrii 


establishment ii Ms family, and that I 
not hesitate to acknowledge it." 

This letter, written but about a fortnight aiter 
the exeentiou of the Duke d’Enghien, seems to 
indicate that, however deeply that event might 
have been deplored by the courts of Europe, the 
exasperating circumstances which led to the 
reprisal were fully appreciated. The Emperor 
Francis of Austria promptly assured Napoleon ot 
his readiness to recognise that change in the 
government of Franco which could not hut be 
acceptable to the surrounding monarchies. Thk 
was the general sei timent throughout aU of th' 
courts of Europe. 

Bourrienne, in cmversation with Napoleon 
one day remarked tbat he thought it would fa 
impossible for Napoleon to get himself acknow- 
ledged Emperor by the old reigning families d 
Europe. “If it comes to that," he replied, “ I 
will dethrone them all, and then I ahali be th* 
oldest sovereign among them." 

The Senate of France, by unanimous aeclam*f 
tion, without a single dissentient voice, passed 
the decree, ‘*That Napoleon Bonaparte shoulc 
be named Emperor, and, in that capacity, be in- 
vested with the government of tho French Re- 
public." The Senate, in its enthusiasm, resolved 
to go in a body to St. Cloud, to present the decrei 
to tho First Consul, and to salute him as Empe- 
ror. It was tho 18th of hlay, 1804. The flsld: 
were green, the trees in full foliage, and the Nano 
atmosphere of tho most lovely of spring morrfng^ 
exhilarated all spirits. A long procession of jar- 
riages, escorted by a brilliant guard of cav*W. 
conveyed the senators to the rural palace of St 
Cloud. Napoleon, with that perfect tranquiIHt| 
of spirit which seemed never to forsake him, wa- 
ready to receive them. Josephine stood by h» 
side, flushed with agitation, teembling in an'ici- 
pation of the fiiture, yet gratified at the new 
honour about to bo conferred on her husband. 
Cambaeferes, the Prt'sidentof the Senate, bowing 
profoundly before his former colleague, now hi* 
new sovereign, thus addressed him : — 

“ Sire,-— Four years ago the affection and the 
gratitude of the French people intnisted the wins 
of government to your Majesty, and the oonsti- 
tJition of the state had already loft to you th# 
choice of a successor. The more imposing title 
which is now decreed to you, therefore, is but a 
tribute that tho nation pays to its own dignity, 
and to the neccsssity it experiences of offering yon 
new proofs of its daily increasing respect and 
I attachment. How, Indeed, can the French pec^e 
I reflect, without enthusiasm, umn the hapj^iBesi 
I it has expfirienoed rinoe Froridenoe jp>mpted it 
to throw itself into your arms? vtir armiei 
were vanquished, the finances fa disorder, public 
credit was annihilated ; th© remnant# of our mi- 
eient iplendour were dliputed by fkotfana; th* 
Idea# of religion, and even of morality, were 
obucumd. Your M^esty appeared ; you recalled 
victory to ow etaadards; you wtorw order and 
eoonomiy to tlw pubic expeinfitorfi, Thenatfan* 
emmuraged by m me you mad© of them, to^ 
fidMioi fa it# own momm. Tour wyfai 
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bnr^on wad fv*tpon8JbQity wWob tbehr im of KapolMfi, pslng npoB tl.i will 
•onfidenoi has Itid them to impose on me, at Impties whi<-h surroiimied with emotlonr 
lewt-tmtil the Interests of Italy herself pernait of delight linened to the glowing reeitali of iiet 
me to place the crown on e yotuiger head, husband, as he pointed out to her the weiati of 
My successor, animated by my spirit, and intent pmt enterprise and «e’ nmnnit 
ipoa completing the work of regeneration already llaving taken IfM# nf tljo Ifnly father at 

so aitspiciottsly commenced, shall he one who will Turin with inutual of aihytion and 

be ew ready to sacriHce his pcrsoiuil intereyts, esteem, the Emperor, with Iih sta*!, fisred ||» 
and, if necessary, his life, in behalf of the nation p’ain of Marcnen. lie Imd iv npoii tl«f 

©Ter which he sLall he c^led by Proridenco, tho plain tl/rty thou^ai.d w a prand ra^few, 

oonsfcitution of tlie country, and mj approbation, and that div r j bins iuipl» M, in this niinil.TV 


k> reign/ 

In reference to this STent, Napoleon, In a free 
and frank oontoriatloa witli his ancient schnol- 
felJow Bourrieaae, remarked, In eight days I 
shall let out to wsume the iron crown of Charle- 
magne. That, howeTor, is hut a stepping-stone 
to greater things which i design for Italy, which 
must become a kingdom, comprising all the 
transaipino country from Ycnice to tho maritime 
Alps. The union of Italy with France can bo | 
hut transient, For the present it i« necesBary, 1 
in order to aocuitom tlie ItaliaLf to live und^w 
Cf»mmon laws. The people of Genoa, Piedmont, 
Milan, Venice, Tuscany, Romo, and Naples, 
oordiaily detest each other, and none of them 
oould he induced to admit their inferiority. 
Romo, however, by her situations and historical 
associations, is the natural capital of Italy. To 
make it so in reality, the ^wer of the Pope 
must he restricted to spiritual aHalr*. It would 
be impoliticj to attempt tho accorapliahraent of 
this just now; but if circwimstances are favour- 
able, there may he less difficulty hereafter. As 
yet, I have but crude ideas upon the subject, 
which time and events will ripen. 

“When you and I were two idle young men, 
sauntering through tho stroots of Paris, a pre- 
scient feeling told me that I should one day he 
master of France. My conduct hence received 
a direction. It if wise, therefore, to provide for 
what may come, and this is what I am doing. 
« it would be impossible at once to uniu. 

^ into a single power, yielding obedienre to 
orm laws, I shall commence by making her 
Mb, AH the petty, worthless states into 
eh the is divided will thus acquire a habit of 
jg under the dominion of the same laws, and, 
n this habit is formed, and local feuds and 
liries become extinct, there will agam he an 
y worthy her olden renown, and her rosto- 
on to independence will have been my work. 
Twenty years are requisite, however, to accom- 
■" 't this, and who can calculate with certsduly 
i the future t I speak at this moment of 
things wMoh have long been shut up In my 
mind. I am probably Ixd uttenng a pleasant 

' y ' 

The Emperor and Kiuprcss, looom panted by 
the Pope, soon left Paris for Italy. They halted 
at Brienne, the scene of Napoleon's schooWaya 
With many delightful and melancholy emotions, 
Napoleon wcahod, with a M»t and a rapidity 
which lurprised himself, ianumeraWe long-far- 
gotten ^ teini of Sdeas and leMiaiooB. They 
sroiMd' the Alpa. Josephine enppoiled % toe 


of war, a piet.ire of tno dn juiuil iCf'nfi wl,! 
had dclugcri tb-^so in hi- od. It waa tli# 
oth of Miiv. Tb© pay^ant glitt^‘rc'd 

beneath the rayi f.f k bri!I:ar.t J^nn. A lofty 
thrMie wui from wb' b the 

end Ihnpr^'Hf c^nM overiook tho whole 
Napohiou dr<'"S''d Lin f> r t’ e oowimi with 
the same war-wa#{ d ganri-nts, thobatt'*rrd hat, 
b'tl;. the coat of fad-id blue, 
rid the 1 cavalry pebre, whioh he had wern 
amid the ^ a;ui the torrf'r of that awful 
day. Many of' the vetorani who liid hctn en- 
gaged in the ruiAn were prewnt. " ’ Km- 
perorand the Empress tppwsdonriss 
m a mapUiesnt c! wet ariwn by eight hornee, 
and immediRtelj they were gr«etf‘d by an en- 
thusiastic ihont of acclamation foun thirty 
thousand adoring voicea The gorgetui nuif 
of the men, the rich caparison and 
ing of tho Imrses, the rftngmir of 
truinpetii and martial hands, the glitter of ^ 

i stori, the dfUif ni'g tlmndfra if arti' 
and rr-hkcJry, fillifK th^' fir vrilh u'-e 
anilt^'mim utHr.th^' dc, MtMlu'Hfsid aulp 
smoke rolling luaitlly ov- r the p’aiu, slu.ulng 
out the rr.yi of nm nn'dmi’h''! nn, ai! OAiuhiimd 
to protlu^'k an t>|4m the ipnrtiitofi nevsf te 
ho l‘iru^od. 

On tho 2i]ih of M«v the roronattoia took p 
In tlio oaihedral of Milan. iron erown of 
which ii a fir^'kl of gold 
gems coTi*nng an iron ring rorrm*d of mw of the 
spikes «mW to have piurcotl our f^avinur’s h«mi 
at the (’riiciOaiou, had for a thouomd 

years in the chiifch of Monit. It ww broaglit 
forth from its mautolenm to #mV;Uhh the 
nation with the attrar tinn of lu dwr , 
tiuiriit, The cpremony was cowlnried with • 
magniflcfnee not even surpaiw^d by the i«ne In 
Nf^tre Dame. The Kmprtu first appesriid, for- 
gmualy dressed and ghitoring wilti dmtiwnd*, 
The most enthuiiiasiic arr Itwiticwi greeted Iwr 
entrance. A mrimeiit tftftr. Kapleon bimsolf 
apnsitod^ He ww arrayed lii iroperltl of 
velvet, pnrplft and gold,* with tit# diadurn tnofi 
his brow, and ihecroim i«d io^iptr# of Chwlt- 
magne to hia htndf. He plivid tl» crown upon 
bis own beau, repetttog nJoui list Iiliterirri 
It 

who tone 

He rsmatofl fa MHwct • wofiA, kts? niffcl 
and di j fa g f wf waoii 

jM« flh l«f. Tlii 
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HIS mVdJiJL MANNEES, 

A Ettie incidanl tt tJiis time occmredwliich kept calling from liiu carriage, “ On f on. We 
illiifitratei Napolwn's mweEricd mtereat in pro- do not go fast enongh 1” Their reception in 
motmg liap{)iiieis. One day the Emperor and Genoa was magnificent in the extreme. In the 
Empress had broken away from the pageantry faeautifiil bay, a floating garden of orange trees 
and cares of state, and retired to tlie seclnsion of was constructed in honour of Josephine. In the 
a little island in one of the lakes in that vicinity, principal church the Emperor and Empress re- 
They entered the cabin of a poor woman. She coived the allegianoa of the mo*! prominent in- 
had no idea of the iUnstrious character of her habitants. 

guests, and, in answer to tlieir kind inquiries, As they were crossing the Alps, Napoleon, 
told them frankly the story of her penury and alighting from his carriage, proceeded on foot 
her toils, and her anxiety for her children, as her some distance in advance of the party. He met 
husband could often obtain no work. Napoleon a peasant woman, 

was interestedin the indications which he saw of “Where are you hastening so eagerly this 
a superior character. morning?” said he. 

“How much money,” said ho, “should yon “To see the Emperor,” she replied. “They 
want to make you perfectly happy ?” tell mo the Emperor is to pass this way.’* 

“ Ah I sir,” sho replied, “ a great deal I should “ And why do you wish to see him ?” said 
want.” Napoleon ; “ what have you done but exchanged 

“But how much?” Napoleon rejoined. ono tyrant for another? You have had the 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, “ I should want as Bourbons, now you have Napoleon.” 
much as four hixndrcd France ; but what prospect The woman for a moment was staggered, and 
is tliere of one having four hundred francs ?” then replied— 

The Emperor caufsed an attendant to pour “It ie no matter*, Napoleon is o«r king, but 
into her lap about throe thousand francs in giit- the Bourbons were tho kings of the nollaJ' 
tcring gold. For a moment she was speeoMoss “ This,” said Napoleon to one to whom he 
in bowiidennent, and then said— related the anecdote, “ comprehends the whole 

“Ah, sir! ah, madam I this is too much; and matter.” 
yet you do not look as if you could sport with Napoleon, having appointed Eugene Beauhar- 
the feelings of a poor woman.” nan viceroy of Italy, returned to Paris, and here, 

“ No,” Joseph luo replied, in most gontie ac- wealing with perfect ease the weight of two 
cents, “ the money is all yours — with It you can j crowns, he resumed his life of unintermittod toil 
now rent a piece of ground, purchase a flock of i His habits of life wore regular and temperate in 
goats, and i hop© you will bo able to bring up | tiie extreme. After issuing each morning the 
your children cumfurtably.” orders of the day, and having received those who 

Napoleon*! tact in detecting character ever were entitled to the privilege of an audience, 
«»4blfid uim to judge accurately whore assist- ho breakfasted at nine o’clock. The breakfast 
juaoe could be indicionsly conferred. seldom lasted more than eight or ten minutes. 

Before leaving Milan, Napoleon received a Returning to his cabinet, he applied himself to 
number of intercepted despatches of Sir Arthur business, and received tdie ministers, who at- 
WoIIesley, oontainmg a detailed account of the tended with their portfolios. Those occupations 
enormous acquisitions the English were making lasted until six in the evening. Then dinner 
in Imllt. He commentcii upon those despatches was served. Tho Emperor and Empress usually 
with »eat severity- The cabinet of London dined alone. The dinner consisted of but on© 
were holding up to the execration of Europe course, prolonged by the dessert. The only wins 
the illimitable ambition of tho French monarch he drank was a very Hglit French wine, mingled 
for striving to strengthen himself againf>t with water. Ardent spirits ho never drank, 
the hoidli monwrohiei around him by friendly The dinner usually lasted not more than twenty 
Modiioni and alkncei with such powers minutes. Retoruiug to the drawing-room, a 
as his genial could weate. At the same time, servant presented him within enp of coffee. He 
tills same cabinet were issuing orders to ex- tiiea returned to his cabinet to resume his 
toad the British dominion over an extent of labours, rigorously acting upon tlie principle 
country and a population almost equal to that of never to put off till to-morrow what could be 
all Europe, In this career of atgreasioa against done to-day. The Empress descended to her 
the East Indies, England ooula not even offer apartments, whore she found the ladies of honour 
the pica that she was an iavitad liberator, or k attendance. 

that she was conquering in a defensive war. It Napoleon oocaaionaffy, to • few momentSi, 
is, indciitl, mor© easy to see tho mote in our would leave his cabinet after dinn» and enter 
neiglibour'i eye than to dlwem the beam in our the apartments of JoiapWne, to apeak a few 
own. words with the ladies who were awembled there. 

From Milan, the Empesrar and Empress con- l.eaulng upon the back of a cliahr, he would 
tiaaed tlieir tour to Genoa, The resftleis and converse with that fraaknew with which he 
'-exhauatod aiiadof Na|»kott was weary at ever charmed all whom he addrewsd. la the 
fffti tot iwiftost speed of the horses. Though evening he held a levee, when the offloers oa 
iiiy draft from |»»t to post with toe utmost duty received their orders for the next day, 

I iitf, w tout tfc WM neceattry con- Such wa# toe Efo of toe people’s king. How 
ht iftjwiiujr tjek. I iiffersst from lliat oC toe vcli'ulitoas moBUito* 
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who hini |«?!o«i8y Willed k the pa’a^'es of 
hlriixioa Naplfon’i pfrional t*8t«»8 wrro ex- 
fcreinalj simplo ftnoi bat be loved to see 

trouna bis court s. brilliimt dinpky of mapiiii- 
oeiice, deeming it emsntiat to impress tbc imagi* 
nation# of the Fwsncb people. In private, few 
person# bate manifested more polite and genial 
manners in tbelr infeerconrs© with those around 
them, tiiongb there were occa'‘!onB when Napu- 
leon, intensely occupied with the affairs of state, 
would arise from the breakfa'st-tahle and the 
dinner-table without the nttenmee of a 
word. 

Immed-iately after the coronation of the Km- 
peror, Louis i^VIIL entered his earnest protest 
against Napoleon’a right to the throne. Napo- 
leon osiised this protest to be pTiblinln d, without 
note or comment* in the Mtmitrtir, thut it niiglit 
bo read by ill France. This was his only and 
hi# noble response. When Napoleon first perused 
this production, bo calmly said — 

‘*My right ia the will of France. While I 
bay© a iword I ah&II maintain it.” 

The (piwrion whetlier the hereditary snoces- 
lion to the throne should be inycstod in the 
family of Napoleon had been submitted to the 
people. More than three and m half millions 
votM in fayonr, while hut two thousand yoted 
against it Snob nnanimity in behalf of any 
rmer earth bad neyer before recorded. 

The English cabinet, trernhling in view of the 
black cloud of invasion throatpumg their shores, 
and which cloud ©very dny grew blacker and 
blacker with its surcharged thunders, rnu<>M its 
energes to form new coalitions ag.iinst France. 
The repreasntations she made on the siihj»'ct 
of Napoleon’s encroachments were favountd^’' 
listened to by Austria, Rusnio, and Swediui. A 
hostile coalition was fomed, the expenHos of 
which were to be home chiefly by the British 
e, fa* a combined movement to overtfmiw 
^ the plebeian monarch. An attack 
upon France by the Northern Power* might 
totermpt the project and divert the attention of 
the terrible army threatening the invasion of 
England. Napoleon was well intbnned of the 
intngna* in progress against him. He secretly 
watched the tendency events, while he took 
no pnbiio notioe which could indicate his know- 
ledge of the designs which were foming. Under 

i, ‘ * “ . * 

g monmi in his attempts to aw 
fleet in the Channel, Napoleon hesitated In what 
direction to enooimter his foes— whether upon 
the shores of England, or to march to meet them 
as they should press through the defiles of Ger- 
many. After unmerora perplexities, he said — ^ 

*♦ My resolution is fixed. My fleets were lost 
light of from the helglits of Cape Ortegal on the 
14th of August If they come into the Channel, 
there is time yet I embark, and I make the 
descent I go to I..on<loii, and there cut the knot 
©f aH ooalitfons. If, on the cemtnury, my ad- 
miral firik in conduct or In flmaess, I raise my 
I »mp, I inter Germanj with twohnadred 
d »«, amd I do iMt atop till X havt 


scomi j£A« jwiae nt Hswms, taken Veaioe, and il 
the chiefer cities of Itidy from Austria, ao^ 
driven tlie Bourbons from Italy. I will not 
allow the Anstrians and the Ruvims to a* 
scinble. I will strike them down hcsfoce thej 
can^form their JuiK’tion. The Continent hriai 
pacified, I will return to the ocean, and w#ti 
anew for niHritmie pcacu.” 

All things were now prepared for the invtiiion. 
Napoleon only waiting the trrivtl of the 
fleet. ^ Ofiiceri were stutifoeui with their kdibWi 
at varinin points of fh*» o^rnt, to ihvrve all that 
was virible upon the nea, aiei to report to him. 

Thus pusj^eii throe da)S of infokrnhlM sn*- 
perifw, bnt no tleat nn, .’^to'd. Atlmiml Ville- 
nenve, in gw** c*'teriiou from duty, had 
frurtrated tie' who!© plan. It was twiie of the 
dcfpf'st diaipp tintui* nti of Niipo!t*f>u‘s life. Na- 
poleon was extremely irritated. His whole stud 
was aroa.wi into inremiity of diwopolattnent and 
yextrinn. He launched out into lin^g and ficreo 
invectives agnin^it the inoaparity of hit iiaviii 
officers; said flint ho wa < betrayed hj enwardh*© *, 
dftplored, in stnuu# of tiigui*th, the min of the 
most spiemfid and perfei tly ttrartged plans he 
had ever conceived. 

Snddsalv the storm pawed away. With that 
self-control which so wonderfully ohararterixed 
him, he in on honr mastered hit agitation, and 
calmed himtelf into perfert repose. Withsnr* 
prising facility, be luimediatfly tnnit'd all the 
energies of his mind from the invaiinn of Eng- 
land to pteparatson to me* t the oombioed foe# 
who were gathering to ss'Uiil himjn the north. 
For scv'Tul hours in snei'cHMinn, with cs’iaortfi- 
nrry precirion and ininut'UiMS of dcttul, he 
dc'toted the iinmcrts! carui-iign of Tim and 
Ansterlitx. Thus tonumafed tho entef|iirito of 
invading Krighind. But tins project was no 
a; tho’igh luifiukh***!. it w« one of the 
uycstic cuter|sri’*rs of Ids lift, 

If ever a natbm was atitfiorljiod to engage lii 
ft war of self-tlcftrice, Napofton was right in tbil 
endeavour to resist those imrilentlng f>-«»i whom 
no pkns for p«ai‘« rmdd disann, Itt ref© rcnce to 
the ohange of the gnveniment of France, N»|KI- 
leon, at St, Helena, made the followiag profound 

f object was to destroy tlit whole of to# 
fendal systoffl as orgaiuKed m 
With this view, I fn-ated » nobility from 
the penpft, In order to nwailow up the r 
of the feudal nobility. The foiinditloos of »y 
idesj of fitoeii weim ahillllci and penwaid woit% 
and I selected the son of a fairoer or an wtluaa 
to make n duke or « marihal of Fraao®. I 
sought for true roeril among *11 nmki of ih* 
great maei of tb© Freneli fwopla, and wm 
anxkmi to organiaa a true tad g«ni«l BfiMm 
of equality. I ww dc^truus iimt ifery Froacl 
msm ihoiild b« admlssibl# to aH lite < 
meats and dignirito of the itaH pwided hi 
d of toleiite tad QliMrwtwr equal to I 
of the wimtffer 

I VIA MMloiilott 
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to the trace, the privilegei of the ancient 
nobility, and to establish a government which, at 
the same time that it held the reini of govern- 
ment with a firm hand, should still be a popular 
gom^wmt. The oligarchs of every country in 
Ewope soon perceived my design, and it was for 
this reason tliat war to the death was carried on 
against me hy England. The noble families of 
London, as well as those of Vienna, think them- 
selves proscriptively entitled to the occupation of 
all the important offices in the state, and the 
management and handling of the public money. 
Their birth is regarded by them as a substitute 
for talents and capacities ; and it is enough for a 
man to be the son of his father, to be fit to fulfil 
the duties of the most imjiortaufc employments 
and highest dignities of the state. They are 
somewhat liku kings by divine right. The 
people are, in their eyes, merely milch cows, 
about whose interests they feel no concern, pro- 
vided the ti'easury is always full, and the crown 
resplendent with jewel*. In short, in establish- 
ing an hereditary nobility, I had three objects in , 
view— 

“Isi To reconcile France with the rest of 
Europe, 2ndly. To reconcile old with new 
France. Srdly, To put an end to all feudal 
institutions in Europe, by re-connecting the 
idea of nobility with that of public services, aad 
detaching it from all prescriptive or feudal no- 
tions. The whole of Europe was governed by 
nobles who were strongly oppt»sed to the progress 
of the French Kevolution, and who exercised am 
influence which proved a serious obstacle to the 
development of French principles. It was neces- 
sary to destroy this influence, and with that view 
to dothe the principal personages of the empire 
with titles to thems.” “ I 

Tlie life of Napoleon is extremely rich in weU- 
aathenticated anecdotes illustrative of the pecu- 
liarities of his character ; and it is difficult to find 
any anecdote respecting him, bearing the impress 
of genuineness, which does not indicate a spirit 
humane, generous, and lofty. All the battered 
and mutilated veterans in the Hotel desInvaUdes, 
in Paris, toll with enthusitism their treasured 
anecdotes of the Emperor. Every person who 
has had any intercourse witli this extraordinary 
man, either as a companion in arms, in the cabi- 
net, or as a servant, glows with excitement when 
speaking of the exalted intellect and the kknlly 
heart of their adored master. 

Baron Langoa .mys, “ The present generation, 
who see tlirones filled by men of the ordinary 
stamp, are unable to oomnrchelli tiie state of 
feeling with which the Emperor inspimi us. 
Providence has not granted to them the favour, 

**A MW wm now wests 5, la 

w, St the Btmmor Ibmwif, to giv* * the 

teperisl thron* ihi f*quWl» esaally, aial to excite a 
erwin worth f rmnlstlen hi the hi'srttof the Kreneh.* 
fee tilliWi or the nrw aoWllty were thone of th* 

m wm itisrhed to tiu'te tllk*. 

TW« wsi by tht eW oohihty more 

mmm tli« «f aed mhikp§ mm mr 

twtktl# ** Mip e li w *!. 


which must ever be our pride and glory, to have 
been face to face with Napoleon, to liawe heard 
his voice vibrate through our ears and hearts, and 
to have gazed upon his placid and mjyestio coun- 
tenance. To us, Napoleon was not a mere Em- 
peror, he was a being of a higher order — one of 
those sublime creations that perhaps help to 
exalt our ideas of the Creator, Napoleon was 
our father, our master, in some degree our idol. 
We young men cherished for him the affection 
and duty of sons. There existed between Mm 
and ourselves a positive sympathy, which made 
ua regard, as a sacred and fam% duty, that which 
the present generation of young Frenchmen 
would pronounce to be servility and base vai- 

On one occasion a soldier of Ms Consular Guard 
committed suicide from a disappointment in 
love. Napoleon issued the following order of the 
day j— 

“ The grenadier Gobain has committed suidide 
from love. He was, in other respects, an excel- 
lent soldier. This is the second incident of the 
same nature which has occurred within the 
month. The First Consul directs it to he in- 
serted in the order-book of the guard, that a 
soldier ought to know how to vanquish the pangs 
and melancholy of the passions ; that there is as 
much true courage in bearing up against mental 
sufferings with constancy as in remaining firm 
on the wall of a bgttery. To yield ourselves to 
grief without resistance, or to kill ourselves to 
escape affliction, is to abandon the field of battle 
before the victory is gained.” 

One day, Napoleon was traversing the camp, 
attended by two officers, when he met a very 
pretty sutler woman, weeping bitterly, and lead- 
ing by the hand a little boy about five years old. 
The Emperor, who happened to be uuknown to 
the woman, reined up his horse, and inquired into 
the cause of her grief. The woman, much dis- 
concerted, made no reply but the child frankly 
answered, 

“ My mother is crying, sir, because my father 
has beaten her.” 

‘*And where is your father?” 

“ He is close hy. He i* a sentinel on duty 
with tlic buggage.” 

on nguiu addressi d to the woman, 

neii the nuuio uf 'n r husband. She re- 
fuseo u teh, beit.g fiarntl slid the Cwtem, a* 
she supp'<Hed the Kuqxsrnr to be, would cause 
Mm to bv punished 

“ Your husband hnu hini. h * liug you,” Napoi 
Icon said; “you are wceph.#' .ma yet vou are 
so Hlraid of getting him luto teouble that you 
will not even tell me hsi name. This is very ia- 
oonslBteiit. it not be that }ou are aiitelt 
in fault joiirself?” 

“Alas I Cafiteim'* the forgiving wife replied# 
♦* he hiui a thousand good qualities, thougli he 
has one very bad one, He Is jealous, trobly 
jeahnisi and when he gets hi to a |»w4oa he can 
act Mstrsdn his vWeaot, And I love him, for hi 
i* mjr lawM huiteuid, *^>1 she fotliiv ^ ny dMur 
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feoyP Se Baying, sli® fon%'ki3%d te cliill, 
who, by tboVnr in 'which b® Tetnmcd her 
oaresMs, proved Iijh aOecilon for Ins raotlier. 

Napoleon was di‘.eply touched by this litfle 
domeBtic drama. Burdened m be was with th»' 
cares of empire, he could turn a«»ido frvun them 
to diT up the foimtiun of soirow in the bent of 
this numble follower of the camp. Addr.y^ing 
the woman again, he aaid: ‘''Whether you am! 
your husband love each other or not, i do not 
choose that he should beat yon. Tell rno your 
husband's name, and I will mention the affair to 
the Emperor.^ 

" If you were the Emperor himself/’ she re- 
plied, “I would not tell it you, for I know that 
ne would be punislicd.*' 

“Silly woman f" Napoleon rejoined ; ** all that 
I want is to teach him to behave well to yen, 
and to treat you with the reppcct you dcsorv'c.” 
Then, ihrugfdng his shoulders, he made eomo 
fhrtlier remark upon female obstiimry, and gal- 
loped away. 

“ Well, gentlemen,’* said he to his companions, 
“what do you think of that affectionate creature? 
There are not many such women at the Tuile- 
ries. A wife like that is a treasure to her hus- 
bend.” Immediately he despatched an ofBcer to 
desire the commander of the escort to come to 
him. He inquired very particularly respecting 
'Oman, her husband, and the child. 

‘ He is,” said the officer, “ one of the best be- 
haved men in the company- He is vciy jealous 
of his wife, but without reason. The woman’s 
conduct is irreproachahle.” 

** Try and ascertain,” said Napoleon, “ if ho has 
fTorseen me; if he has not, bring him hither/’ 

It appeared that Napoleon had never been seen 
by the grenadier, who was a fme-looking young 
man of about five and twenty, who had recently 
joined the army. When he wm conducted to 
Napoleon, the latter smd, in a familiar tone, 

** What is the reason, my lad, that you beat 
your wife ? She is a young and pretty woman, 
imd a better wife tban you are a husband. Such 
conduct is disgraceful m a French grenadier.” 

“If women are to be believed/' the man re- 
plied, “ they tie never in the wrong. I ' 
rosbidden my wffe to talk to any man whatever; 
and yet, In spite of my c^nunands, I find her 
constantly gcamping with one or another of my 
oomradw.” 

“Now, there is tout mistake. You want to 
prevent a woman from tilking ; you might as 
weB try to turn the oonrso of the Danube* Take 
my advice t do not be Jealoua Let your wife 
gossip and be menr. If «h« wore doing wrong, 
E is Ekely she would be ead instead of gay. I 
deiire that you do not strike your wife again. 
If my order be not obeyed, the Emperor shall 
hew of it. Suppose his m^esty were to mve yon 
a mptimand, what would you say then 

man, not a Ettle irrilatM at this inter- 
ftemwe with his maritai privEeges, replied, “ My 
wife is mint, general, and I may bwt her if I 
dbocie } I should say to the Emperor, ‘ Look f 
to toi wd ktvemeto msmap mj wile.*'* 


pouT'U iarrn.''(i tnd •'fild, *’r*fy good fellow, 
you are now ?.j. faking to llm Ein|'» 

The word fill upnri the FoMier's lifart likp 
magic. Much coiifin'‘d, liung l«h lo^at 

lowtTcd lih voice, and p**.!*!, “ Ob, ftirti 1 iliaf- qti'to 
dterp the cane, bir'ce yntir mrjesty conuiiniKW, 
I, of cnnrsM, (tb''y.” 

“That h ri‘/ht/' Nnp.df"‘'n replifrl. “I bcM 
an exedb'/t dmractfr ^ f nr 1ft* 

‘spc.tkRwcll of her; shn my 

rather than expo«to ym tj pumdunenr; reward 
h"r by kind tr**ntm»’r,t, I phurnte you to tlw 
rank of fcrr'int. Aptly to the prai'd rnarAnl, 
inid he a:Il g*re yri fve hundred fram'S; with 
that ymi f'm fnrnVh yenr fftl-'r's «tor.‘8, which 
will enable ynnr wlfo carry on a pndUahli 
Yonr is a fns iioy, atid &t «>itie 
faturo time he i»hfJi Im pffn idfl fur. But, mitnj I 
I never let m-j hrir of ynvr h'^ating ynur 
|a*miD. Fyf*n do, yuu S'hail find that I 
lai'ti blows well a» yon,” 

.Several yesrs altor this, the Kmprwwt# with 
the antiy in anffloT ermpaVu, Nap<i!c<m, who 
, bad ft wonderful |H*wcr ttf r'-collct-ting the « 
tenancei of perK'ins whom he !md once Hern, met 
tbs “ daughter of tlie reginmnl ” and lier non, 

' »nd immediately rode up to her, saying, “ Well, 
my good woman, how no yon do? lias your 
^ huilmd kept the promise hi made me 

The affsctjonale wife hurst Into tears, and. 
throwing benwlf at the Etuparor'i foot, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, sire ! sire I since my gm^l star ‘ 

I me into the presence of your I 

been the happiest ot ” 

I “Then reward me/’ said Nnprdnon “by being 
I the njost virt?:ous nf wives.” With tlK-ao ■ 
be tossed a few pieces of gold into h>T hands and 
rode ftv?r.y, while the wlc-lo hfittuH'Uj riwwd w 
enthn.siiiatic shout of “ Vivo I'l .uipcrcur l*‘ 

' K«pfd«<in, at Ht. lhhn% was cnnvcrslnw with 
! Las Casas upon tli 5 sn!«j !*ct uf the inmioii of Eng- 
land, when the fidlowing corivorsatiMii raiuud*— 

1 “Were the Engliih much ftfrald of my Ijn 
Ivasion?” inquired the Emperor. 

“I cannot inform you/* said Las Cwm; “hut 
I la the laloons of Baris w® kiighed »t the Idet,** 

“ Well/’ replied Namloon, “ you might h»vi 
laughed ia Paris, but Pitt did not Iwigli in IrfCa- 
dca. He soon calcubited the of hi» dig- 
ger, sold therefore threw a coalition upon wy 
back when I had rtii«d mv arm to itrilct, 
was the Englisit oligarthy eapwed to 
danger. I had token roopurw to preclude the 
^ possibility of failure in my kodtog. I had the 
I Wfc army In th^ world; f need only ssv It ww 
I the army of Austorliti, In funr days I should 
‘ have been In I /mdon. I should havi titored tlm 
gusn oiplial, M a mquercr, but m a 
liberator. 1 sh hat# b«» anothtr WIMIanii 
I IIL * but I would hive Mtod with gmm p»e- 
rosity and di®l«tt»ifcrfot». 'Bie dWpEne 
jmy army wai perfect My tooopi wotiM I 
behaved In London to# ««»« a# they 
Parfs. No iswrifiwi— ttot mm 
have bie» tiaMd tan ^ 

Wi alMli hm ftesiiitod owniifit to 
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not as (3onqii«s3c», but ai brother! who oiunt to 
WHtore t® them their rights and their liherties. 
I would have assembled the citizens, and dhaoted 
them to labour themselves in the task of their 
regeneration, bectase the English had sdready 
preceded n» in political legislation. I wonld 
imve declared that onr only wish was to be able 
to rejoice in the happiness and prosperity of the 
English people, and to these professions I wonld 
have stnotly adhered. In the course of a few 
months, the two nations which had been such 
determined enemies wonld have henceforward 
composed only^ one people, identified in principles, 
maxims, and mteresti, I should have departed 
from England in order to effeot, from south to 
north, under republican colours (for I was then 
First Consul), the regeneration of Europe, which 
at a later period I was on the point of effecting, 
from north to sonth, under monarchical forms. 

“ Both systems were equally good, since both 
would have been attended bj me same results, 
and wonld hate been carried mto execution with 
firmneM, moderation, and good faith. How 
many ills that are now endured, and how many 
tliat are yet to be endured, would not nnhappy 
Europe hate escaped 1 Never was a project so 
favourable to the interests of civilization con- 
ceived with more disintereitad intentions, or so 
near being carried into execution. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the obstacles which occa- 
sioned my failure were not tlio work of men, but 
pTotjeeded from the elemonta. In the south, the 
sea frustrated my plans; the burning of Moscow, 
the snow, and tho winter oorapJotea my min In 
the north. Thus water, sir, and fire — all Nature, 
and Nature alone, was hostile to the nnivowal 
regeneration which Nature herself called Bxt* 
The problems of Providence are insoluble." 

After a few moments of thougbtfhl silence, he 
Kgam said : ” It was supposed that my scheme 
was merely a tain threat, becmise it did not ap- 
pear that I possessed any reasonable means of i 
attempting its execution. But I had laid my 
plans deeply, and without being observed. I 
iiad disper«c(l all our French ships, and the Eng- , 
Esh were sailing after them to mfferent parts of 
the world. Our ships were to return suddenly, 
and at tho same time, and to ia<isembl@ In a mass 
along the French coasts. I would have had 
seventy or eighty French or Spanish vessels in 
the Channel, ana I calculated that I should con- 
tlottf master of It for two months. Three or 
four thousand little boats were to be ready at a 
ripal 

hundred thousand men were etery day 
drilled in embarking and landing m a part of 
their exercise. They were full of ardour, and 
eager for the enterpmo, which was very popular 
willt the French, and was lupported by the 
wishes of a great number of the English. After 
landing my troops, I oould calculate upon only 
one pitched battle, the result of which would not 
be doubtful ; and victory would hate brought us 
to London. The natum of the country would 
iic^ admit of a war of mmmnmg* Mf oonduot 
voctid hawi done the re^ The people of Eng- 


land groaned under the yoke of an eligaitdiy, 
On feeling that their pride had not been humbled, 
they would have ranged themselves on our side; 
We should have been consjikred only as allies 
oeme to effect their deliverance. We should 
have presented ourselves with the magical wor^ 
of liberty and equality/ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Oi.M»AIOir OF XJLM. 

Caiuw ffir the miBrepreseutations of Napoleon’s oha. 
Mcter—Admission of Napier— Tretcbery of Austria— 
Breakintr up from Boulogne— Address to the Senate-* 
Comparison of force*— Proclamation— Anoedote— 
Kcply to the Austrian ofllcor— Madame Marhoinf— • 
Interview of the Emperor and the Austrian Prince 
—Conference with General Mack— Address to the 
Austrian offlcari— Proclamation— Testimony of Bour- 
rienne— The young engineer— Justice of Napoleon. 

Theoughout Europe, the reputation of Nape- 
leon has been exposed to influonoes greatly ad- 
verse to It Upon the downfall of the republican 
Emperor, the Bourbons reaacsnded the throne. 
Their claims to tbe sovereignty of France could 
be defended only by representing tho exile of St 
Helena as a usurper and a tyrant Again the 
people drove the Bourbons from the throne. The 
Orleans branch of the family received the sceptre. 
The motive to withhold justice from Napdieoa 
continued with unabated strength. Louis Phi- 
lippe, during all his reign, trembled at the name 
of Boztaparto The historian who should have 
dared to vindicate the character of the ^eat idol 
of the populace would have been withered by 
the frowns which vronld have darkened upon him 
from the saloons of Versailles, St Cloud, and the 
Tuileriei. All the desj^ts of Europe have been 
equally interested to misrepresent ^e career of 
Napoleon, He was the great advocate of the 
rights of the people against the arrogant assump- 
tion of haughty nobles and feudid kings. By 
their combined pow<ar they crushed their foe. 
Now they traduce him. 

The campaigns of Him and Austerlitz will be 
remembered while time ondmes. The facts am 
ample. Napoleon was enraged in a war of self- 
defence with England. He had implored peace, 
Eanicstly ho desired it Peace alone, by pro- 
moting commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, 
could make France rich and powerful. War was 
destruction to his infant navy, robbed him of Mi 
colonies, and called the peasants from fields of 
rural labour to the fidd of blood. But England 
did not wish France to he rich and powerfttl 
With her invincible fleet Bnttfln could sweep 
every sea, enrich herself with spoils of the 
Republic, and command the cmamerct of ah 
climes. Eameitiy desiring wsr, she violated the 
most solemn treaty, and commenced, even with- 
out warning, m attack upon the unprotected 
dries and the unguarded commerce of the Frmch, 
Napoleon, disappointed, yet not Inrimidated, rsee 
suhJhnity to meet the struggle. England, wm 
wmxod and torrifted by Ws giganric eiom 

Q 
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To ftvert th® impeutiiiig storm she strove to 
oftll tho deapots of Earofj© to Iier sid. She snc- 
ooeded, Umm, Austria, Sweden, drea<{mg the , 
ftee priM'ples whit‘h had gained nttorance inj 
France, gkdiy accepted the 'bribes which Eng- 
land offered to marshal their armies for war. 
The Allies secretly orgaidzed a force of fi\e 
hundred thousand men to fall simultuncouHly 
upon France, at various aiul widely distant points. 
England agreed to pay thirty milliuns ot franca 
•nnusUy for every one hundred thousand men 
the Al&s would {und^b. I'he fleet ot England, 
numbering not loss than five hundred ships of 
war, blockaded the harbours of Franco, and of 
her allies, and desolated with storms of shot and 
shell every unprotected city. 

England, in India, in Egypt, along the shores 
of thf Mediterranean, and in all seas from pole to 
pole, was extending her linutless empire. Kussia, 
llte greatost despot of our globe, was grasping with 
herrightarmthe half of Europe, and with her 
left the half of Asia, and was yearly extending 
h«f sway over conquered provinces, Austria had 
overrun a large portion of Italy, and, in banditti 
iilliinee with Prussia and Eussia, had dismem- 
bered Poland and divided the spoil And yet these 
monarchs had the eEBrontery to say, “ Behold the 
intolerable ambirion of Napoleon. He has an- 
nexed to Franoe, Genoa, Piedmont, the Wand of 
Elba, and has accepted the crown ot Lombardy.’' 
Napier, the eloquent English historian of the 
Peninsular war, candidly makes the following 
admissicm:-— 

“ Up to the peace of Tilsit, the wars ol France 
were essentially defensive. The bloody strife 
whioh wasted the Continent so many years was 
not a struggle for pre-eminence between ambi- 
tious powers, not a dispute for some accession of 
territory, not for ribe political ascendency of one 
Of other nation, bat a deadly conflict to detor- 
miM whether aristocracy or democracy should 
predominate, whether e(][uaiity or privilege should 
henceforth be the principle of European govern- 
ments.’' 

And how can candour censure Napoleon for 
this sfxife. Could he escape the imputation of 
tolly, if, tiErrounded by hostile despotisms, all 
mcreasing their power, and all roMv to Wd 
together tor his destruction, he had made no 
attempt to strengthen Franoe by friendly 
allianoesl And when thus treacherously as- 
sailed in every quarter, without even a dedara- 
tion of war, was it his duty quietly to repose in 
tile palace of the Tuileries, and see the billows 
of inviidon roll over his oouatoy I Was he bound 
tamely to submit to be hurled from the throne 
upon which the unanimous voice of Franoe had 
placed him? Was it Ms duty to surrender Ms 
eountrymen to the hated des^sm of a detested 
dynasty? To these queiriom impartial history 
oaa nttm but one answer. 

The Allies hoped to take Napoleon by sor- 
prise. No declaration of war was issued. The 
Austrian i^vadster remained quietly in Paris. 
Ef«y prf«utl<» was adopts to lull their 
i(^ iMto iilsi serar^. The detraction of 


Napoleon now ssemsd certain. How eould he 
oontond, single-handed, against sveh a myriad of 
foes? Stealthily the aruiies of Austria, BO, IKK) 
strong, under General coummmi their 
march towards the frontiers of Franco. The 
Emperor Alexander, witli lid, 000 Ruhsims, wei 
hjistoning, by forced marches, through the plains 
of Poland to unite with the Austrians. They 
thought that Nap* Icon, all eiigroMcd U|>on the 
shores of the Chmintd, a thouhimd miles distant, 
waa blind to their movemeiite. lie was watch- 
i»g them with an eastic eye. With the Infatu- 
ation of seh-ctnilidt'nco, the Austrian hosts 
rapidly advanced. They overran Bavarii, the 
ally of France, and endeuvonrtid to compel the 
King of Bavaria to join in the »i,»iRnlt. They 
took possession of Munich and Ulm, entered the 
defiles of the Black Forc-Kt, and fursided tlwm- 
Bclves strongly in all the outposts which opened 
into the valley of the Rhine. The KusHtan army, 
with proud txc,ad, was hsi'-tcning to join them. 
The Austrians Wt-re full of satisfaction that, at 
last, they had stolen a march upon io vigilimt 
a foe. 

But K&poleou was not the mtm to be thoi 
entrapped. Like e whirlwind from the wren* 
sky he burst upon his astounded fees. Inde- 
scribable was theconstemetion end bewilderment 
oi the Austrians when infomied thu Napoleon, 
as if by magic, had crossed the Rhine and the 
Danube; tliat, with his whole host, he was h 
their rear, cutting off adl their supplies, all com- 
muaication with Austria, all hope of relief nom 
the Russians, and all possibility of escape. Had 
an army suddenly descended from the clouds, 
the Austrians could hardly have been more 
utterly confounded. From every dircctiwi Napo- 
leon’s triumphant colmims were marching upn 
their unprotected rear. In their distraction mey 
fled this way and that. But there was no itectpe 
—there was uo hope. Everywhere they were 
entangled In the meshes of that net which Napo- 
leon had so skilfully and so rapidly spread around 
his foes. In despair they threw down their t3Ra». 
Baggage-waggons, gum, muskets, horiM, and 
standards lu vast profusion into' the hinds cd 
the victors. Eesiimnce was in vain* Napoleon 
had so teftiicmivriHi thsit each Auitrian band 
found itself summaded by luprior nuinbiirs. llie 
least resiitanee Miured «iestniction. The mas^ 
veUout conquest which NaiHilcon thui aiAiewd 
was almoat as bloodleis a# it wa* eatiri. 

As soon as Napoleon, Boulogne, heard M 
the declddi hostile motemeal of hts foes, he pul 
the seal of liknco unoa the prew, and »pm toe 
telegraph, and upon all toe afenues of Itiforixtitott* 
Twenty toouiud eerriig^ were in readiniii I 
transport Ms hoti, which, firom Its tooroiigli dis- 
cipline, he oillto Ihi Grand Army, to tot banki 
of toe Rhine. He Miiinbled toe loldieri Mfoci 
Mm, iafonaed town of the pirfidMtw and mpiro- 
vokk aaiaMl of toe AUte, and M tot newMdty 
of an immedkti minah to Germaiiy. ExnItaM 
cbeera luinonnoed toe ala^^ with wMMi toe 
migh^ ho«t ebiyid Its riblimiiiu In an 1 
RwmimmiAML Tlbe|«olw«f " 
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^rlaaps never more oonspicuons than in the 
Sections now given to the several corps of the 
army. The vast plan, extending over a region 
of hnndreds of leagues, embraced the utmost 
grandeur of general combination. At the same 
time, his directions were given to each of the 
generals with the most extraordinary minuteness 
and accuracy of detail. The daily marches of 
every regiment, the places of rest, all were 
marked out with undeviating accuracy. Almost 
with the speed of thought, nearly two hundred 
thousand men swept over Trance, crossed the 
Rhine and the Danube, and effectually blocked 
np the retreat of the foe, even before that foe 
was aware that the French had left the heights 
of Boulogne. As soon as Napoleon had seen 
his whole army on the move, he hastened to 
Paris, and, assembling the Senate, he thus ad- 
dressed them . — 

Senators ! It is necessary, in the present state 
of Europe, that I should explain to you my sen- 
timents. I am about to q^uit my capital, to place 
myself at the head of the army, to hear prompt 
assistance to my allies, and to defend the dearest 
interests of my people. The wishes of the 
eternal enemies of the Continent are accom- 
plished. Hostilities have commenced in the 
midst of Germany. Austria and Russia have 
united with England, and our generation is in- 
volved anew in the calamities of war. A few 
days ago I still cherished the hope that peace 
would not bo disturbed. But the Austrian army 
has passed the Inn. Munich is invaded. The 
Elector of Bavaria has been driven from his 
capital All my hopes of peace have vanished.” 

To meet the enormous expenses of such a war 
required great financial skill But the genius of 
Napoleon was equal to the task. He was so 
strongly enthroned in the hearts of his country- 
men that he could have borrowed millions, and 
thus have imposed upon France the burden of 
taxation which Pitt has bequeathed to England. 
But he was exceedingly unwilling to throw any 
oi the expenses of the war upon the future. 
** While I live," he wrote to M. Marbois, “ I will 
not issue any paper.” 

His cofumns had ^strictly flowed his ordem, 
and had pursued the routes which he had as- 
signed to them. He wrote to Talleyrand — 

“The Austrians are in the defiles of the Black 
Forest. God mrant that they may remain there. 
My only fear is that we sh^ frighten them too 
mudh. If they allow me to gain a few more 
mirohes, I shall have completely turned them. 
Forbid the newspapers to make any^more men- 
Mon of the army than if it did not exist.” 

It was, indeed, a proud array which Napoleon 
had now at Ms command. One hundrw and 
iighty-six thousand combatants, burning with 
enthusiasm and adoring their cMel, awaited his 
orders. Thirty* eight thousand were ready to 
move with the celerity of the wind wherever hej 
pointed. Three hundred and forty pieces of| 
mmmh whose gunneri were teained to unerrmgj 


precision, were dragged in the trmn of this hr- 
midable host. Still he was contending at fearfhl 
odds. The coalition numbered 500,000 men. 
Of these, S 50,000 were Austrians, 200,000 Rus- 
sians, 60,000 English, Swedes, and Neapolitana 
It was also known that 200,000 Prussians were 
ready to join the coalition upon the first reverse 
attending the French arms. 

As soon as Napoleon arrived at the head of 
his columns, he was received with shouts, * 
thousand times repeated, of “Vive I’Empereurl” 
He addressed his troops in one of those eloquent 
and heart-stirring proclamations which ever 
roused them to dmost a frensy of enthusiasm. 
“Soldiers I” said he, “ the campaign of the third 
coalition has commenoed. Austria has passed 
the Inn, violated its engagements, attacked and 
chased our ally from his capital. We will not 
again make peace without sufficient guarantees. 
Our generosity shall not again make us forget 
what we owe to ourselves. You are but Sie 
advance-guard of the Great People. You may 
have forced marches to undergo, fatigues and 
privations to endure. But, whatever obstacles 
we may encounter, we shall overcome them, and 
never taste of repose till we have placed our 
eagles on the territory of our enemies.” 

Matters wore now rapidly approaching a 
crisis. Mack was fatally enveloped in the di- 
visions of the French. Napoleon superintended 
everything. He was everywhere present. He 
slept not ; he rested not ; he scarcely ate. On 
horseback by night and by day, he passed like 
the wind from post to post. His mind seemed 
incapable of exhaustion, his body insensible to 
fati^e.^ One cold, stormy night, when the ram 
was failing in floods, and a freezing October gale 
swept hillside and vaUey, Napoleon, spattered 
with mud and drenched with rain, rode on 
horseback through the black hours till the lurid 
dawn of day. He then overtook a division of 
his army toiling painfally through the storm. 
The soldiers were half dead with fatigue. 

For many uays and nights the weather had 
been frightful. The tributaries of the Danube 
were swollen into torrents. The snow, melting 
as it fell, had rendered the roads almost impass- 
able. "Without a murmur, they had been making 
forced marches, dragging their heavy artillery 
through the miry ruts, and bidding defiance to 
every obstacle. In the gloom of the dismaf 
storm, Napoleon gathered the troops in a circle 
around him. Like a father talking confiden- 
tially to his children, he explidned to the sol- 
diers the situation of the enemy, and the 
manoeuvres by which he was surrounding them. 
The soldiers, intoxicated by this proof of cmifi- 
..ence from their Emperor, hurst into the most 
vehement transports of enthusiasm. As Napo- 
leon again put spurs to his horse and disappeare<1 
in the gloom of distance, a shout of exultatioi 
rose from the multitudinotts host wMch pierced 
the tempestuous sky, and outroared the wailings 
of the storm. His words proved a tonic to the 
whale exhausted host With i^enovilid meiilef 
thftj^aied m IhMr wif. 
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IfiWleoii'i gigaja& plan was completely suo- ] 
stsiiw. The Anatrians wera sarroanded oeyond 
all hope of wcap@» In twenty days, without a | 
ilngli pitched battle, by a fiaries of marches and ' 
a »w ikirmisheis, tiiie Anitriaa army of 80,000 
men wa* utterly destroyed. A few thouiandi 
only, in fugitiTe bamli, eluded the jfi^asp of the 
fictor, and iletl tbrcaigh the defiles of the moua- 
misa The nm^itt'rly'inancenvTes of the French 
eolumns had already secured 80.000 prisoners 
•dmoit witliunt blooushed. Thirty-six thousand 
were shut up iu Uhn. Their doom was sealed. 
The weihautkuitivalcd fact seems almost iu- 
thftt the Austrians, by this sudden 
pparition oi NitpuliMU and his whole army in 
their rear, b^ the blow after blow which fell 
upon them with lightning rapidity, and with the j 
fcatlibg MTOrity of the lightning’s bolt, were iji j 
such a panic and so utterly bewildered, that one , 
sight one hundred Austrians surrendered at dis- j 
orction tiO aFieiich oflieer and two dragoons. 

As the Emperor was one day passing through 
m crowd of prisoners, an Austrian olhcer ex- 
pressed his astoiushment on seeing the Emperor 
of the French, with hli clothes saturated with 
lain sad spattered with mud, presenting a more 
comfortless aspect than the mianest drummer in 
nil army. For eight days and nights, during 
which the rain hsui been falEng a&ioat inces- 
lantly la torrents, the Emperor had not taken 
off hli clothes, or even his boots, or thrown him- 
self upon a couch for rest. One of the aides-de- 
camp explained to Napoleon tiie remark of the 
Austrian ofiloer. 


I am the daughtsr of II. Marbciaffll ** ibe re- 
pHf d, ** formerly governor of CorsicsT’ 

^ “Madame" Napaleoa rfynned, “I am ‘jh- 
lighted to have the opi’wtujjiry of serving | on, 
I am myself the Kinpmir. Ih'ery iiieinber ol 
M, Mni-Ucuf'tt f,iu*dy has a chiiin upon my 
gratitude." 

He treutod lior with the groati^s!: possible itr 
tentiou, gave her a pis-krt nf chs'^it.jurs irom ins 
own guard to e-^curt her, hlrTidly rowardt'd hoi 
[tuT the I'MCs slm lifui and toiiveyyd 

j her to her home gr..trf:il uii*i h ‘p: }. 

Napoleon sent C,'ii*rul S",. t to simmion the 
gfirrl»un at Uhn tn . The niyhtwiw 

U-hillttud black. A ttuilro hurra anc urorkod 
* earth and sky. The rahi fell in ilooiiH. d c 
tlio city fivin the Fi' s'vh camp, tho utmcit cau- 
tion wui iit'C'Siary to uudd g dis in uhich both 
man and huuc ni'igiit ha’.c, ioundticd. The 
French advance 1 ponti, inuln guurd*?, vsthites, 
and sentinels, hud idi fought «},«ltCT from the 
dninddng, ireczii.g stt'riu. Hot ft watch-fire 
blared upon tho debig.'d ground. Even the 
parks of arliikry wore desorb d. With diilluulty 
pcior was found, under & %'aggnn, still 
with coM, ftud hftll'dfawaed with mud tnd 
water. He was taken to tccompany fho mes- 
senger, and with the blast of his bugle to set-k 
at the city gates. 1'he Impetnout 
spirit of Napoleon was unmindful of tim dark- 
ness, the cold, and tho tampert. Ho waw ready 
for the assault, and to spare the offusiun of biwou 
summoned & surrender, 

Thirty-six thousand Austrian*, in the oxtrem# 


“ Your master,’* replied Napoleon, “has oom- 

r tiled me to resume the character of a soldier. 

hope he will aliow that the throne mid the im- 
peril purple have not made mo forgot roy first 
profession." 

The fatigue of the soldiers during tha forced 
mftrohes of these dreary days of mud, and rain, 
and freezing oold, was dreadful. After a sleep- 
lose night upon the storm-drenched flp:ound,they 
clten toiled ill day almost without mod, and up 
to their knees iu mire. Tet, whenever the Em- 
peror appeared, new vigour was infused into their 
bxhaw^ frames, and they greeted Mm with 
most eiithuiiastlo luiolamatloni. The Austrian 
officttm expressed their surprise at this extraordi- 
nary attaclimeat, and wondered that the soldiers, 
iu the midst of such distress, could forget their 
sufferings the moment tliaj saw tihe Emperor. 

“ They are right,** Ntnoleoa replied j “ it is 
to ftpire tlioii blood that X ffiike them undergo 
mch dieadful fuligue,'’ 

In the iui4t of tham Napoleon 

was <'jte day ri'ilng on horseback, when he saw 
a cajrittge a.f^aucnig. A lady was in it, bathed 
in tciiri, Kupuieoa inquired the cause of her 

“ Sr/* the replied, “ I have bwn robbed by a 
rty of iddierii, who have killed my gardener, 
am going to requent that your Emperor will 
lit me a giiird. He ouoe knew my family, 
i w«# under obligations to H ^ " 
f om ftiyu# iwiilfid N 


of direction, wrre now trenridiug bohiiid tha 
ramparts of Elm, Kapi Icon, in person s«p<‘rin- 
taadhig the approach, ww hourly contracting 
the circle which coufiiicd the Imp. liidisis. His 
guns were placed upon the heights whkh <x>m- 
liiftiulcd the dty, and lui^ atitl thou a shoU W1 
into the streets, a dreadful portout to the tmifhjd 
mhabitants of the approurhhig iionn. Ki»thiiig 
remained for Mack Imt capltukiiou. Friuw 
Maurice was sent, early the next morning, to 
the head-quarters of Napalcom As ii customiry 
on such occasions, he was conducted to h«iw. 
quarters bliudLMed. When the binditgc was 
removed from his eyee, he fouad Mmsclf la tl» 
presence of the Emperuf. 

The weather w.ii dreadful Chilling winds 
swept the Weak pfiiui. The sleet, which ilW 
th» air, mshed as it readied the groiind, and the 
miry roads, trampled by horio, and furrowed by 
militry wheels, were almost ImpMsabli, Tin 
Empemr was ever ready to ihwi those bardaWpi 
which he had epm his wlditra The convoy 
found Min M a wretched twit, through wiileh 
the sbirm iwipt drearily* A law Imm boardi 
upon the gmaud kepi hl« feet from the wiwr 
whidi deluged the pkiii. The Pnne# proposed 
to suiTdoder ywm waditlon that th« prrl»i 
should be ptrmitttd to to Atmtiia. HifO- 
Itou smEsa, tiM rtplM-** 

“ Whit raamcM I havt to oomply wito Mel 
Ib a WMdc you will be liiiiy poweri 
dMoMb I an iMeiMliy aAmMel 
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with jowt dttiato. Ton 03E|©ct !h« advance of, 
f o Rnigians. They have f'Oircelyyet arrived 
fa Bohemia And then, if I allow you to depart, 
ffhat guaraitee have I that yonr troops will not 
oe united with those of Russia, and be made to 
fight against me again? Your generals have 
often deceived me thus. I will not again be 
their dupe. At Marengo I suffered Melas to 
march with hia forces from Alessandria. Two 
months aff/wwards Moreau had to fight the same 
men, notwithstanding the most solemn promises 
on the part of your government to conclude 
peace. After such conduct as I have oxporienced 
from the Austrian cabinet, I can trust to no 
engngeraent. The war is not of my soaking. 
It has been a violation of faith throughout. 
Return to your general, and inform him that I 
cannot grant what he requires. Your officers 
alone can be allowed to return to Austria. The 
soldiers must remain prisoners. lie must be 
brief It his decision, I have no time to lose. 
The longer he delays, the worse he will render 
Ms own situation and that of his army.’’ 

The next day (leneral Mack himself visited 
Napoleon. lie was treated with that comtesy 
and generosity with which Napoleon ever ad- 
dressed a fallen foe. The conqueror demon- 
strated to General Mack the utter hopelessness of 
hie condition. lie convinced him that all further 
reHj.stai'ce must be unavailing. In glowing 
colours he depicted the carnage which must 
ensue from taking the place by assault. He 
implored the general, as a humane man, to spare 
him the cniel nccesdty of throwing his shells 
into the thronged dwellings of the city, imd of 
sunoudering its beautiful streets to the horrors 
of fire and tlie sword. It was clearly in vain to 
protract the straggle. Mack, with anguish, 
consented to the Burrender. Napoleon was 
overjoyed that he had thus been enabled to 
mitigate the miseries of war by disarming Ms 
enemies almost without bloodshed. 

The next day was cold, clear, and brilliant. 
It witnessed a scene tmparalielod in modem war- 
fare. Europe was astoni.shod and appalled by its 
narration. Thirty-six thousand troops raarchod 
out of the gates of Ulm, and laid down tlieir 
arms before tlio conqueror. Napoleon, with his 
magnificent staff, stood upon an eminence before 
the fire of a bivouac, as the melancholy array, 
for five hours, didilod before him. It must have 
been a proud liour to the victor. Yet no gesture 
and no expression of his serene countenance 
revealed the slightest emotion of exultation. In 
touching tonus, magnanimous and sympathetio, 
he thus addressed the vanquished officers i — 

** Gentlemen,— ‘War has its chances. Often 
victorious, yon mutt expect sometimes to be 
vonquishod. Your master wages amiinst me on 
ciijuitwar, I mj it candidly, I know not for 
what I «m fighting, I know not what he 
reqtdrei of me. He has wished to remind me 
tkk I was «oe * soldier. 1 trust he will find 
that I have not forgotten my avo«ition. 

1 wini nothing on the Contineoi I d 


ships, colonies, and commerce, i neir loqti 
would be as advantageous to yon as to me/" 

Again he remarked to a gronp of Austrian 
officers, as the procession of captives continued 
to defile before him, “ It is truly deplorable th«t 
sEch honourable men as yourselves, whose names 
are spoken of with honour wherever you have 
combated, should be made the victims of an 
insane cabinet intent on most chimerical pro- 
jects. It was already a sufficient crime to have 
attacked me in the midi^t of peace without any 
declaration of war. But this offence is trivial 
comparea with that of bruiging into the heart of 
Europe a horde of barbarians, and allowing an 
Asiatic power to mix itself up with our disputes. 
Instead of attacking me without a cause, the 
Aulic Council should rather have united their 
forces to mine, in order to repel the Riiiisian 
force. Such an alliance is monstrous. It is the 
alliance of the dogs and the wolves against the 
sheep. Had Prance fallen in the strife, yon 
would not have been long in perceiving the 
error yon had committed.” 

At this moment a French officer repeated an 
insulting expression which he had heard from 
the common soldiers in regard to the Anstrian 
captives. Napoleon severely rebuked the officer, 
and ordered him to retire. “You must have 
little respect for yourself,” said ho, “to insult 
men bowed down by such a misfortune.” 

The joy and exultation in the French armv 
passed Ml bounds. Such victories, with so little 
bloodshed, were never known before. The en- 
thusiasm of the troops and their devotion to the 
Emperor became honndless. “ The Little Cor- 
poral,” exclaimed the veterans to each other, 
“ has discovered a new method of carrying on 
war. He makes more use of our legs than of 
our bayonets.” The following proclamation elec- 
trified Europe by the stupendous successes it 
commemorated, and by the nervous eloquence 
with which its sentences glowed, j — 

“ Soldiers of the grand army I In fifteen days 
we have concluded a oampaigit. We have kept 
our promise. Wo have chased the troops erf 
Austria from the Bavarian territorios, and have 
re-established our ally in the possession of his 
states. That army which, with so much osten- 
tation and presumption, had advanced to our 
frontiers, is annihilated. But what signifies that 
to England ? We are no longer at Boulogne. 

“ Or 100,000 men who composed that army, 
60,000 are prisonei». They will replace oor 
conscripts in the labour of the fielda Two 
hundred pieces of oaunon, their whole park of 
ammunition, and ninety standards, are in out 
possession. Of that whole army, not fifteen 
tliousand have escaped. 

“ Soldiers 1 I announced to yon a ^reet battle; 
but, thanks to the faulty combinatiems of the 
enemy, I have obtained these Immense advan 
tages '^ihout incurring any risk. And, what i« 
unexampM in the history of narion%thli ^at 
result has not weakened us by the loss of fifte««i 
hno^mesu Solffiersl thfa astoidsh^ 
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U ©wing to j<m tenSleii oonfidonce is joiur 
Emperor^ to yoisr patiencsa in tm^ergoing fatigue, 
to yout rare mtepi^iity. But we will not rest 
here I Alrewly I see you axe bundng to com- 
mence % secona campaign. The gold of England 
lias brought against us a Eussiau anny from tiie 
extremities of the universe, \\\^ will make it 
indergo the same fate. There are no generals 
there whom it would add to my glory to van- 
quish. All xnj car© rfiall be to obtain the vic- 
tory with M little effuaiou of blood as possible. 
My soldifrs are my chiMrcn,'' 

** Napoleon,'’ Biiyw Bourriwme/^wM completely 
sobdtteci in spirit when ha was t!ie conijneror. 
He received tiio vrnquished with kindness. Nor 
was this til© result of a feeling of pride cont'caled 
ander tlie mask of hypocriiiy. I am sure he 
pitied them smeerely. I have often heard him 
remark, ‘ How much to be pitied is a general on 
the day after a lost battle.' ” Wiim the Austrian 
oourt, ha its exasperation, was about to 
ux||uit vengeaaco upon General Maek, Nap 
humanely Interforea to save him from condemn 
nation by a court-martial 

He eeat to the Senate the flags taken from the 
enemy. la his letter to this body, ho says, 
“ The primary object of the war is already ful- 
filled* The Elector of Bavaria is re-established 
upon his throne. The aggrtfssors have been 
struck as by a thunderbolt. Awiated by Divine 
Providence, I hope, in a short time, to triumph 
over all my enowitis.” 

He wrote, at the same time, a circular to ail 
the bishops in Hie empire, requesting them, in 
gratitude to God, to sing a 7k Ikum in all the 
ehurohas. “The dmling victories," said he, 
“which our armies have just obtained against 
the m^last league fomed by the hatred and the 
goM of England, render it necc?mary that my 
people should address their tlianks to the God of 
areuii linr the past, and Implore his blessing for 
mfmrn:* 

Just heftwre the ospitulafion of Him, Napleoa 
sent Captain Bernard, a young officer of toe «n- 
gMeers, on an important reconnoitring expedi- 
Eon. With great skill and Intrepidity he nreee- 
ouled Ms mMon, advandng almost to Vienna. 
Hpem Mi retom Napoleon personally examined 
Mm, and was much pleased with his answers. 
Among other things, the engineer remarked that 
it wonld oe of great advantage to direct toe army 
upon Tienns, passing hv the fortified places, and 
that, onoe master of the capital, toe Emj^ror 
might dictate laws to toe whole Austrian mo«ar« 
chy. This was taking too great a liberty, Na- 
poleon severely replied— 

“You are veij presamptoousi A young 
officer to pretend to trace oat a oampai^ for 
we I Go and await my orders."' 

As soon as the young man had retired, Ntpo- 
tooa turned to General Bapp and said, “ There 
% a roam of merit He has observed ooirectly. 
I shall not expose him to toe risk of bring shot 
I shall have <KK»ri<m fer Mm by-aad-hye, Tril . 
B^tokr to tepatoh m mim m Ms wpaxtare 


TMs young man finally became an ald>le 
oamp of Kapolcmf, and one of the most distin 
'guifiiied oiigitiecrs in to© world. Upon tot 
overthrow of his illuHtrious munter, declining tot 
met hriliiimt offers from the difflronf wivyreigni 
of Europe, ho ri'tirn'd to the Uintcd Stiites, licit 
ho took the comnifUid of lh»* corps (jf engineers, 
and executed work© in civil aiw miliiary wigt-. 
I necring which will Cor ever rciiudn mcmnriaii of 
I his genius. 

The following anecdote illustrates the implicit 
and exact obedience which Nttpol»*im tlemuntiod 
and enforced. He anrlvt il at Stranhurg tlj'« ‘ifdh 
of St*ptemher. He had ordered all the dlvidons 
of the grand army, ennvt-rgiug by varmus routes, 
to defile across the Ehin*'!, by the bridge of Kohl, 
the next day. The general offi^'‘'rs w^re flirectcd 
to meet him at the head of tlie bridge at six 
o’clock in the morning. An hour bcfori* toe ap- 
pointed time, iu spite of toe rain which was 
pouring from the skif in flmwis, Napoleon, in 
the glooiii of the yet uudawned uiftnilug, wm al 
the rendezvous. The coluiiiuh wtfre already crufsn- 
ing the bridge, and nu«giiig tluuiw^dves upon the 
other side of tlie river. A* Napoleon sat upon 
his horee, exposed to the fury of the stomi, toe 
water, dripping from his cbtlhes, made quite a 
pool bencHth him. His hat was » waked hv 
the rsdn that the rim flapped liown U|»n hw 
ihouldera. (’rimly, silently, and apparently «u- 
annoyed by any si-nw? of dNcomfort, he routom- 
plated the of tl© trtwips. fkion the 

officers gathered Hreimd. Kapoloou liitemiptod 
toe siiencu by itiytng— 

“ Gentlemen, w© have gained a grand mmn 
upon our esemien." Then, gkiudng hti «yt 
around toe gri»np, he exclainujd, with rapid 
ttttoraiice, “ Hut whrrc ht Vwidtutimef Why Is 
he not here? Is ) p dfiul?'* 

For a moment 0 were silent Then General 
Chardou ventuiwl tr n ply, “ Hire, ft is possible 
that General Vmiimmm is not yet awake, iait 
evening we drank «veriil glas«s of win# toge- 
ther to toe healto of your lud 

haps “ 

“ General," interrupted Napolwm with wvirity, 
“ you did well to drink to my htilth vesterdaj, 
but to-day Vandamm® wrong to mmp wh« 
be knows toat I await him." 

General Chardoa t»ffer«d to dwptoh one ri* Mi 
des-de-canm to (reU Ms In axms. 

ifiararae sleep,** iwild Napol 
win perhaps awake hiioirif; to«a I wi to 
him. 

At tost moment Ttndamae appeandL He 
was pale with agitation, and tictidingly wa- 
barraised, “ General," aald MtpoI«», glMelng 
at Mm a severe look, “it apMaw that you h*f« 
forgottea toe order wMcb I aave inttiii" 

“ Sire,” said Gwtirel Yttdammf. « tMs Is toe 
first rime toal X haire tons offioded. And I 
assure you that I was tMe moculsi «xtreii^| 
tmwril b“'- — * 

ymt were as ripy m im 

liixpy toreiM Mt| toiwft 
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yon wEi go to oombat wideif the flag of the King 
of Wurtemburg, that, if possible, you may give 
tbo Germans a lesson upon temperance,” 

Vandamme retired in disgrace. The same 
day he joined the army of Wurtemburg. During 
the brief campaign he performed prodigies of 
valour. After the capitulation of XJlm, Napo- 
leon again saw him, commended him for his 
services, and again received him into favour, 
saying, “General, never forget that I honour 
brave men. But I do not love those who sleep 
when I am waiting. Let us say no more about it.” 

In crossing a swollen stream the captain of a 
company was swept away by the torrent. A 
soldier, whom that captain bad degraded in con- 
sequence of some fault of discipline, plunged into 
the stream, and saved the life of the drowning 
ofBoer. Napoleon heard of it Immediately he 
sent for the soldier. 

“You are a brave man,” said he. “Your 
captain had degraded yon, and he had reason to 
do so. In saving his life, yon have proved that 
there is no rancour in your breast. This is noble. 
You are now at quits. But as for me, I am not 
at quits towards you. I appoint you quarter- 
master, and make you chevaUer of the Legion of 
Honour. To your captain yon owe this promo- 
tion. Go and thank him.” 

This even-handed justice — punishing his 
proudest generals when they deserved it, and 
appreciating and rewarding in the humblest 
soldier any trial of courage or magnanimity — 
accounts, in part, for that almost superhuman 
love with which Napoleon bound all hearts to 
himself. 

On the 17th of October, Napoleon rode forty- 
two miles on horseback without one moment of 
rest. He then, booted and spurred, and wrapped 
in his muddy cloak, threw himself upon some 
straw in a oow-shed for an hour of sleep. Not a 
mile from where Napoleon was reposing, in the i 
midst of the lowing herds, the Bishop of Augs- ! 
burg had splendidly illuminated his aristocratic i 
palace, and a bed of down, curtained with silken 
^pery, was prepared to receive the Emperor. 
But Napoleon would not sleep in ceiled chambers 
when his soldiers were suffering, through the 
dreary night, in pools of water on tho oold nn- 
•heltired ground. 


OHAPTEE XXKL 
AusraaWTiB, 

t‘erl!l of the Rmperor—Oath of Alexander and Frederick 
Willfam— Daring energy of Napoleon— Anniversary 
of the coronation— Untiring activity of Napoleon- 
Proclamation— Hie vigilance— Battle of Ansterlitx— 
Interview Between the French and Austrian Em- 
perors— Touching anecdote— Magnanimity of Napo- 
leon— Prodamataon— Disappointment of the autho- 
fiti«i at Paris— William Pitt— Ctoeroslty of fee 
toparor— Letters to JeaepWne. 

Tk» aapituktion at Him took place on the 20th 
$t October, 1805. Astoundm| si was the victory 
whkh Napoleon had just aomeved, stOl Ms penl 
wm iiBmitwai One mdrad and sixteen thou- 


sand Russians, headed by tbe Emperor Alex- 
ander, were hurrying through the plains d 
Poland to meet Napoleon. From every quaiw 
of Austria columns of troops were in rapid 
march to unite with the Russians. In a com- 
bined; band of overwhelming numbeiss they de- 
termined to crash their audacious foe. Alex- 
ander repaired in person to Berlin, and employed 
all the weight of his authority, and all the 
fascinations of his captivating manners, to unite 
the army of Prussia, 200,000 strong, with the 
Allies, The Queen of Prussia, a beautiful 
woman, proud, ambitious, and animated by the 
inspiration of genius, oou'^iived the idea of 
uniting the two sovereign! by an oath which 
should never be forgotten. At midnight, Alex- 
ander and Frederick William descended into the 
dark and dismal tomb of Frederick the Great. 

A single torch revealed the gloom of the 
regal mausoleum. Thus standing, in the dead 
of night, by the coffin of the renowned warrioi 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath to sus- 
tain tbe cause of tbe allied kings against those 
principles of popular liberty which threatened 
the subversion of every European throne. 

England disembarked a force of thirty thou- 
fwmd troops in Hanover to hasten to the scene of 
conflict. It was apparently time for Napoleon 
to retreat, or at least strongly to fortify himself, 
and await the assault of his combined foes. 
But, to the amazement of all Europe, he auda- 
ciously pressed on into the very midst of im- 
pending destruction. Like an inundation, his 
victorious army rolled down the valley of the 
Danube, sweeping everything before them. Nei- 
ther rivers, nor batteries, nor hostile legions, 
oonld for an hour retard his march. Every 
soldier seemed to have imbibed the spirit of Ms 
commander. It was a hand of iron men inson- 

In three'^days Naj^leon entered Munich, tbe 
capital of Bavaria. The whole city blazed with 
illumination ; enthusiastic shouts welcomed the 
deliverer. But Napoleon rested not for an how. 
He allowed his discomfited foes not one moment 
to recover from their panic. “ Forward, forward 
to Vienna,” was the command. The impetuous 
torrent, horsemen, infantry, artillery, rolled 
on. Terror and destruction had 
fallen upon the empire so suddenly that it over- 
awed like a supernatural infliction. All Austria 
was in consternation. Francis fled from his 
capilai The panic in Vienna was dreadful} 
and still each day the mighty host drew nearer. 
Resistance was in vain. The Austrians and 
Russians, retreating from the blows which fell so 
thick and heavily upon them, fled to join the 
proud army wMch Alexander was leading to the 
rescue. 

On the momi;^ of the IStti of November the 
bugles of Hie ]^ench were heard upon the 
heights which surround Vienna, and the polished 
stow of thehr armour glittered in the rays of the 
morning sun. It was a dear, oold, winter day. 
A deputarion ef ttie citizens waited upon Napa- 
leoni implorihg Me dwnency. He assured th^ 



HI MAPOLEON 

tw>pi h«l W« mi 4 tibey 

Imdl Imten amety thoasrod EiisBiAm «nd 
Aailan 

^ Ko langotg® o«a desmbu the frightful wnfh- 
«<» mi disorder which pervafVd tho ranks of 
ih« retreating foe. Tho genius of Xapoleon 
B©w ahone more terribly than io the blows 
which lie dealt upon m emmy iljing ber»r»* him. 
Tha barbarian Kw^rians, wild with di-tmay, fiHod 
tti® heaveiw with tlieir frenrJed shouts, and 
wreaked a blind and a"rrih‘a^ rcngeance upon 
the Tillage's BraTt«ir(‘d al^ng their route. Tho 
Bqwlmm of Napoleon pursued them In all j 
dirarfioiw, mn trampled their gory bodies into 
the earth, The Emperor Franoif, so«»jng tiiat 
all win irretrievably lost, sent Prirao* John to 
Napoleon to implore an armistice. Tlie hours 
of we bloody day had passed, and midnight had 
again over the gory pinia. 

The Prinea found Kapolenu upon the field of 
battle, dairying stiec<mr with his own baud to 
lb« wounded, and ipfaking to their grstr*fiil 
haartl word* of syiapathy and enconragnmeni 
Hi would allow himself no mt til) with hii own 
ay®i he had neon that all hi« wounded men were 
fMtered. Many a dying w •Idler, with tenrful 
|;m, in hif kit tgoniei looked up and 
ptrof. hfa| 

to thoir parohed lip, and with hia own 
I the oloaki num the drarl to cover 
k 

Napoleon reoftived the Friure oourtennily. He 
aaenred Mm that most caniestly he d»*sifed pear®, 
and that it would affurd liim snri«%ctif>n to have 

following day. In the m**rujt5ms he issued orfkri 
to pursue the retiring foe uifh the utmost vicrour. 
Hk pofitiim was still paribus in the e:*trem!». 
Deapwe Europe was bended aKsinsi him. 
powerrol En»«ian army was marching 
from the north. Ilimgary was rising 
Friuoe Ferdinand was apjmj^achiug 

with her 200,000 troop#, was threatening hi# 
rear, Kapolaou was eemidoui of hit peril and 
ooiiMicm of hi# powis*. 

Th# next morning he addrewied big troopi in 
following procl*mati« 

‘♦Soldleril I am satisfied with jtm* In the 
battle of Auiteriit* you have ju^iihod all that I 
txpeded fkim your rntre pidity. You have deco- 
rated your eagles with immortal glory. An 
army of 100,tYHl men, eoimnauded by the Em- 
peroraof Riwria and of Austria, has been, fa !e*# 
thwa four hours, either eat in pieces or disperaod. 
Thiai, in two moiithi, the third ootlirion has 
been vamiutiiljed and diasolved. Peace cannot 
ROW he fir diifurit But I will mski only such 
a fieace at give# » gumnlees for the fataK% 
and ttweret rawsrdi to oar ailiei. Whan inwy- 
thing n«f«i««ry to necure the happinessi and 
pro^Hirifcy of onr oonntry ii obtained, I will lead 
you back to Frtim My people wiB again 
lifaiM ytm with Joy. It wul oe enough for on# 
ifyoutoigy ^IwaefaH* latfk el AmMrte/ 
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for all your Mlow-drizeni to wcolalm, ‘There is 
a bravo man 1* ” 

Tilt next morning the Emjwwr Francis, «o- 
oompanif 4 by a small ew^irt of gnards, rfpjiirrd, 
in a carriage drawn by *tix hor c- to th*- place 
appointed for tho interview. Ih‘ f •luid Nn|K.V(in 
standing before tho fire of a hivonuc. A v-ind* 
miH by his side afforded a parfhil HlicRi'r ffnin 
tho wintry galo which swept tin* b!» ok hili% 
Napoleon, with greut courtc* y, rr '< b 1 the Ihn* 
peror of Austria a# ho alightc i froiu hi^ carrinyo 
I and naid to him, 

' *‘I receive you in the only wmen I 

have inhabited for the list two n>‘nuK*i ’ 

“ You have made fneh ii*!* FntnciH v^ry 
happ.ly replied, “ of that halnfutmis, that it 
should be agreeable to you." 

The two monarchs wn verged together for two 
hours, and agrt}**d ver!>al!v to term** of 
Framali, mortitv d and eta . 
i to throw the idaiiw of 


of merchiuite. In order to socu 

the oommerce of the world, they ura wHiing to 

set the CtoutSaent fa flame#.'* 

Having obtidued bettor tor©# for himself Uii* 
h« had «jy right to expect, the Ausfriitn mwmndi 
w hii ally Alexsiukr, “llbi 
. repliftl Napolcitij, j# hnrrnnrubjd. 
Not s tnau ran e»ra|>f me, If, h»<wcver, tout 
imyefty frill pr'msto that Afax»Hil>t shall M 
once return to Hn««ia, I will •«f».*p the a'ivaijM of 
my (ohinms,*' Franck pled/ *4 Ids honour that 

I draw hii forces. 

Whan the Emperor Franck h»i 
Xupnlcon walked ft»r a moment to and fm before 
1 the fire, wish his hantk clipped h» fihid Ida baek. 
[ After a short tikrw, during which he ipi'miured 
absorbed in tlmught, he *i« overhMrd to say, 
t “ I have actad very smwisrly, 

jof the A'uatriftii aad’ RuisiftR wru/tes. Ttiiy an# 
bo»h siitiraly in my power. But'-dci it hi. I* 
will at katt eawi aomi fiNira faw to i 

y 

to the head-ouartiri of Akxwwiwr, is 
f hi would ratify tlw tmdatltt. 

** I am happy to we you,** mid tim Bmpmm 
to the envoy. “The wirioii ha* b#tn very 
gloriona lir fmr mm. TImt day will take 
nothing from ffw reptilation wlilrh your master 
has ewrniKi fa ao many battk*. le wa* my firat 
I that tlif rapidity of hk 

me iii»# to mtmm the 
poinsii. i",fifyiflwri ym were lA liwt 
double the uumber of our 
“ Stvwry rtpilid, " mt fom wm twanly* 
fife thotuaod Im thw yonra* And «vm of tost, 
toe whole wai »©t imy winmiy «ip#i4 But 
we miuacwtwtd aitiito* mi w taiM dWiiott 
©««kied at maiiy dlfiwnt pdfato. Thawfa ika 
toe art of wur. Tlii Eapiwr, who hii fWii 
Ii iwfir ir««ixsi Ifc iii 
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|>firti<mlar. H« ft iitQl readj to marcli ugamst 
the Archduke Charlea, if your M^esty does not 
•cjoept the armistloe.*' 

“ What guarantee does your master require 
replied Alexander; “and what security can I 
have that your troops will not prosecute their 
movements against me 

“ He asks only your word of honour,” Savary 
replied. “ He has instructed me, the moment it 
ii given, to suspend the pursuit.’* 

“ I give it with pleasure,” rejoined the Em- 
peror. “ And should it ever be your fortune to 
visit St. Petersburg, I hope that I may be able 
to render my capital agreeable to you.” 

Hostilities immediately ceased. The fragments 
of the two defeated armies retired without further 
molestation to their homes. 

A* Napoleon was returning to Vienna, he met 
a large convoy of wounded Austrians on their 
route for the hospital# of the capital He imme- 
^ately alighted from his carriage, and, uncover- 
ing his head, exclaimed, “ Honour to the brave 
in misfortune 1” His suite followed his example. 
The^ Emperor stood in pensive silence, with his 
hat in his hand, as the melancholy procession of 
the wounded and dying passed dong. The 
human heart is over responsive to such appeals. 
These men had lavished their blood contending 
against Napoleon. But this development of 
sympathy in one moment disarmed all enmity, 
and irresistibly won their love and admiration. 

France had been perfidiously assailed by the 
allied powers. In repelling the assault, millions 
of money had been expended, all the arts of 
peace had been interrupted, and seven thousand 
Frenchmen had sacrificed their lives. Napoleon 
wisely resolved so to stren^hen his position as 
no longer, by weakness, to invite sum attacks. 
With characteristic magnanimity, he added not 
one foot to the territory of France. He com- 
pelled Austria to pay the expenses of the war. 
He raised the Electors of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
burg to the dignity of kings, adding to the one 
power 1,000,000 inhabitants, and to the other 
183,000. The Httle state of Baden also gained 
1 1 3,000 sub] ects. Thus he rewarded his Mends, 
and strengthened the barriers placed between 
France and the three great depots of Europe — 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. To remove Austria 
farther from his eastern frontier, he annexed the 
state of Venice to the Italian kingdom, and 
gave Austria in exchange the electorate of Sals- 
bn^. 

These changes were all important to protect 
France from furious assaulte. Napoleon would 
have been singularly wanting in political fore- 
sight had he exacted less. He could not have 
been accused of iiyustioehad he demanded more. 
He wished to interpose a harrier of subordinate 
kfegdomt, friendly to France, between his empire 
and the dominions of his powerful and unrelent- 
ing foes. Every Rotate of humanity and of 
jMwioy demanded that he should thus shelter 
IVanoe from the isaaults conquered but stlU 
lioiitlle nates* 

fnpoit thi idpkf afiheartioka ^ 


peace, Napoleon made the Ibllowiug communi- 
cation to his soldiers 

“ Peace has just been signed with the Em- 
peror of Austria. You have, in the last autumn, 
made two campaigns. Ton have seen your 
Emperor share your dangers and yonr fatiguea 
I wish also that you should see him surrounded 
with the grandeur and splendour which belong to 
the sovereign of the first people in the world. You 
shall all be there. We will celebrate the names 
of those who have died in these two campaigns on 
the field of honour. The world shall ever see ns 
ready to follow their example. We will even do 
more than we yet have done, if necessary to 
vindicate our national honour, or to resist the 
efforts of those who are the eternal enemies of 
peace upon the Continent. During the three 
months which are necessary to effect your return 
to France, prove the example for all armies. 
You have now to give testimonies, not of courage 
and intrepidity, but of strict discipline. Conduct 
yourselves like children in the bosom of their 
kmily.” 

Napoleon now gave directions to the army to 
retrace their steps to France, by slow and easy 
marches. He himself proceeded to Paris with 
the utmost rapidity, allowing himself no time to 
enjoy the triumphs which were prepared to greet 
him by the way. The public authorities of Paris 
had made arrangements for a magnificent recep- 
tion on his arrival. He, however, disappointed 
them by entering Paris at night, unattended by 
any escort. The next day the mayor and other 
public functionaries called upon him, and, in their 
congratulatory address, expressed regret that he 
had not given them an opportunity to testify their 
gratitude by a public triumph for the services 
he had rendered his country. 

Napoleon returned the following memorable 
reply 

“Had I been defeated, I would have made a 
public entry. Onr enemies would then have 
been convinced, from the manner of my recep- 
tion by the good citizens of Paris, that the at- 
tachment which they had always shown me was 
not confined to my fortune. Though vanquished, 
they woidd stiU consider their cause and mine 
inseparably united. Returning a victor, I would 
not hazard their being accused of servile adu- 
larion.” 

This formidable confederacy, which Napoleon 
had shattered at a blow, was organized by 
William Pitt. Its utter overthrow was fetal 
also to the amhitious spirit which formed it 
When the news reached him of the total destruc- 
tion of the allied anny at Ausfcerlitz, he gazed 
long and sadly upon the map of Europe, and 
turned away, saying, “ Henceforth we may close 
that map for half a century,” His health now 
hourly declined. On the 23rd of J anuary, 1 803, 
at the age of forty-seven, he expired, exdaimi^ 
with his last breath, “Alas, my country !” No 
sooner did the French Revolution bereak out than 
WHUam Pitt, to use the words of Alison, “be- 
came the soul d all the owfedeniciee which 
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mm fimiM to opfWM t Bairler to the diffbiion 
«f ite prmciplfs. Tlw slri^fiv fri«’r\A f'f frri'tinm, 
Ite WM, 00 tb^t mry Efrjonnt, iI,h re -o’.utf ppo- 
H60t of demoiw.y. It w«» rn»t a;rj’n.it 
kit MejnMkm Fance, timt bis iitrJbitj was 
iirwtod.” 

Se?oraI niii»4Ml' mn to crmiiieni- - 

mte til® batfic. oi Anriciln?:. <hio mnnnng 
Bononctma to Nnf'tV'on ifvitb 

mlmerWs fhi's On« rej-i* J-fotf" i 

oaoM Kidn ft head of N'lpnkrr., a'^id iipita tb*^ 
other an b'lMiitg fit>t » b'^j kkI. 

d'tsft tifis ojfian?” inqrira.l tbo Em 

ropIL',? M. Demon, “k k & French 
eagle itrangling in ita talons the leopard, one of 
too emhlims of the coat of anna of Englaiid.'’ 

contemptuoMlj threw down the 

‘ iiuw dure yoa tell me thftttho French eRg> 
strangle! toe English knpard f I cannot sen i 
oat to MK the imalispf tlshingtooat that the 
ito do not •''ize npon. It i«, to trntlj, the 
, that itranglof toe French raglw. L<"t 
toil medal b« initartly dcitroytd, tnd m;vor pre- 
sent «i 5 y of toft iftine kind to me igain." 

The generosity of Napoleon towards hii army 
wa* as mtgntoccnt as was hit victoiT. He im- 
mediately adroted all the children of those who 
had fallen. They were mpported and educated 
at the expense of the state. They all, s* the 
children of the Emperor, wer« permitted to at- 
tach toe name of Napoleon to their own. To 
the widows of too generals he gw?s a pensb'm of 
%000t fhmet a.jetr. The wid r,vn of the colon* Ih 
and the miyon rocetoed 2 . 00 *) francs annually ; 
those of captAini, 1,250 franc*; thoso of lieu, 
tenants, 750 frtisci} while the widows nf all the 
toldiers reoohed a pension of 2iJ0 francs. The 
wounded were alto libcmdiy rewarded, 

Napolwn was in the habit, during his cam* 
Migni, of wiittog almost daily to Josephine 
These letters were ofton written upon a dntm- 
head at his night** hiTonae, or upon the porottiel 
of hii saddle when toe balli of the eneiriy were 
iMiing around him, Tbeso token* of hfs tore 
fcr Josephine were W 17 brief, and *0 hastily 
H^n, that k stequlred allJnBfph'ae’i togenaity 
Hmcipher tliem. The following are from tlie 
■prs wbtoh he thus wrote daring this catn- 
|Hgni, The? as an inilgfit t« the heart of 
pfapolMti. These iftentton*, so delicate and so 
touching, pwffi that the miyesty of genius had 
not ofershwlowed to hi* character toe graces of 
affeotioii 

^‘ 2 nd Oct, 1 W, 10 o’clock mm, 
am itill to good health. I start for Stntt- 
gird, whore ! shall be lo-nighL The great 
manmnwes mmimnm. The armiei of Wurtem- 
toirg and of Baden bgTe united with 
•mil a good poiitioa, and I lo^djon. 

** Ifto Oct, II o’dbok at nlgl^ 
•M j »w las Mwjifcto The iwmiy 


Kiooessful, and hrISliiit campali^i I hare 
made. am wry will The weather k how 
{.'ver, frlghtfal I Ai, my ciutbw twice t 
day, it rains to I loft you in4 

omhraroym 1 

“BtoOct 

'‘I navn my Jo«<‘|bi5m, nmeh 

’I i.iys of til wark 

have be«n ncurly fint^n. 

!;‘tto ilL To day I L ivt o' f . I snin® rf|vif 0 
I hars f’.l! Itoii my A'’ /ts. i bora dwtroyei 
AuiTian arny by f M rmro1i^,k I bwe 
htken fJU H j'j 12 f> piws uf cumimi, 

ninoty fl.'.g*, an i rnore I ban thirtr gnirnils. I 
onw go in pnrf ,t Tbsy m 

undone. I ani ''"sritMi* 1 itb my nmiy. I Imfo 
lost b'.t tn'in, fid if throes iwn-fhirds nrt 
kit sh'g’itly r.o’jiikd. Adieu, my 
A thou*a;vi Invmtr w< r.li *' 

“ Sr<I Nof IB o’<d«k at ulght 
I am to ftiJ ii-turch. Tha wcallirr is fm 
old. /riio earth I* wiih % of snow. 

Tliif is » little lefere. Happily rnir march is 
ibrongh forcil*. I am pretty My affairs 
move wry ratf*facfon!j. My r^oniiH ought to 
ho more anxious than I, t «!« *;ro tery much 
to iu'iu- fr-tui y.'-'i, and to k%m that you are 
free from toquirtuds. Adieu, my torn I must 
sleep." 

^ M .5ih Nn?,, tl oVb'Ck at night 
I left Vienna lw-< d-iys ago, roy tovA, a little 
I biT# nnt }) t s<jf>n toe city by day, 
piiSSfU through it ui rh*« night Almost all 
my trofips are^beyond the pursuing the 

Ri.vMans. Adi**a, my Josr ibi{t<». The tery mow 
meat it is powuhto, I shall ind for ) 

wof !i for you. 

•‘Nwuueijp, 

, *’HltoNof, 

** i have wrlucn for you to oomo immediately 
to Badfn, and the/ire by tim wuy <df 

frlultgard. Bring with you iht no*ans nf making 
to the ladies and to the fimrtintmri«i 
may i»nri yon. He miatmming, btit rt- 
all Imffliga, Pkerytljing to dun to yo®. 
Von owe nothing hut munrs/. Tlit EI»ffTw» 
of Wnrtembnrg it daoghltrof ih# Nifig of Eng- 
land. She if a lovely wwrmn. Twit her with 
kindaesa. but wkhfmi I sliril k 

most happy to m ym ib® w*miiKt my nffidii 
will iitow me to do m, I on| lttw« 0 «l!atoly 
for my adfanci gnard, The wcathi^r li rrigliifiif. 
It niows oo.ntiuuiily, Aa to ih« »«, my iiW» 
art proipurwii, Adtea, my tom 

*1 •“ 

^ ^ . im 

“I irod Lftbrmt to ym firoin tin ft «lfl of battl®. 

I have beaiTO to« Rail« i«4 Attslrliii tmlii, 
oommauddi by tot two Ea^im I « a itAi 
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wheipe I go to sleep for two m three hours. The 
Eussian army is not only beaten, but destroyed. 
I embrace yon. ** Napoleon.” 

“Deo. 5. 

*1 have ooucinded a trace. The Russians 
have implored ii. The Tictory of Austerlitz is 
the most illus riotis of all which I have gained. 
We have taken forty-five flags, 160 pieces of 
cannon, and twenty generals. More than 20,000 
are slain. It is an awful spectacle. The Em- 
peror Alexander is in despair. I saw yesterday, 
at my hivonao, the Emperor of Germany. We 
conversed for two hours, and agreed upon an 
immediate peace. The weather is dreadful. 
Repose is again restored to the Continent. Let 
m hope tiiat it wiU extend throughout the world. 
The English wiU not be able to make headway 
against us. I look forward, with great pleasure, 
to the moment when I ehall again see you. 
Adieu, my love. I am pretty well, and 1 am 
very desirous to embrace you.” 

“ 10th December, 1805. 

“ It is long since I have heard any news from 
you. The brilliant feta of Baden, Stuttgard, 
and Munich cause the soldiers, drenched with 
rain, and covered with blood and mire, to be 
'forgotten. I sot out immediately for Vicuna. 
The Russians are gone. They return to their 
own country thoroughly beaten and thoroughly 
humiliated. I desire intensely to return to you. 
A dieu, my love. “ Napoleon,” 

The foUowing letter conceals, beneath the 
semblance of mirthfulaess, a spirit wounded by 
apparent neglect : — 

“ 19th December. 

“August Empress! Not one letter from you 
since your departure from Strasburg. You have 
entered Baden, Stuttgard, and Munich without 
writing Ui one word. That is not very amiable 
nor very tender. I am at Brunn. The 
Russians have gone. I have a trace. Conde- 
scend, from the summit of your ^andeur, to 
occupy yourself a little with your slaves, 
“Napolb 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

&NNE1ATI0N8 ANB AIirAKCES. 

fhe Emperor on his return firem AusterUte— Letter to 
the Minister of Ftasnea— Napoleon’s labonrs for the 
improvoment of Frsnes— Religions charseter and 
thowghti of the Emperor— DepntsUott from Genoa— 
Its wiaaxatioa to Ffsnee— Conduct of Nsplee— lueo- 
lencoyf tlif European kiriKs—Proclsmstion— Dilemma 
— Holland— (Jisjaplno Repnhllo— The government of 
Eugene— Piodmimt-ArahUlon of Napoleon— Naces. 
•ity of tihes for Franc®— Coniriostneii of the Em. 

K of the ancertaittty o(f his position— Confedera*. 

)f the Rhine— Attack on Spanish ships— Battle 
of TraWgar— Fox— Dllioultf of making peace with 
ICnghutd— 'Death of Fox. 

It wag nearly midnight when Napoleon, ao- 
flomj^auled bv Joie^hine^ entered the darkened 
itr#^ of Fans on mi return from Vienna. He 
kmm dfriotly ho th» Taileriw, and asoended the 


stairs, with hasty strides, to Ms cabinet. With- 
out undressing, or even throwing himself upon a 
eonoh for a moment of repose, he sent for the 
Minister of Finance. The whole of the re- 
mainder of the night was passed in the rigid 
examination of the state of the Bank of France. 
The eagle eye of the Emperor immediately pene- 
trated the kb^nth of confusion in winch its 
concerns were involved. Writing from the camp 
of Boulogne, in the midst of all the distractions 
of the preparations for the march to-Uhnand 
Austerlitz, Napoleon had thus addressed the 
Minister of Finance t— 

“ The paper of the bank is issued in many, 
perhaps a majority of the cases, not on real 
capitd, but on a delusive supposition of wealth. 
In one word, in discountbg after this manner, 
the bank is coining false tnomy. So clearly do I 
Boe the dangers of such a course, that, if neces- 
sary, I would stop the pay of my soldiers rather 
than persevere in it. I am distressed beyond 
measure at the necessities of my situation, which, 
by compelhng m« to live in camps and engaged 
in distant expeditions, withdraw my attention 
from what would otherwise be the chief object of 
my anxiety, and the first wish of my heart — a 
good and solid organization of all which con- 
cerns the interest of banks, manufactures, and 
commerce.” 

The next day, at eleven o’clock, the whole 
Council of Finance was assembled. Napoleon 
kept them inceasantly occupied during an nnin- 
terrupted session of nine hours. Thus energeti- 
cally, without allowing himself a moment for 
repose, he entered upon a series of labours un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind. The mind 
of this extraordinary man was all interested in 
oonstraoting, not in destroying. He loved not 
the carnage of the battle-field. He loved not 
the aspect of burning cities, or the desolating 
sweep of contending armies. It was far more in 
accordance with his humane disposition, find Ms 
intoUectusd and refined taste, to labour in his 
cabinet in rearing works of imperishable gran- 
deur, than, hungry, cold, and weaij, drenched 
with rain, spattered with mud, toiling through 
the mire, and bivouacking upon the drifting 
snow, to lead hk armies to mutilation, blood, and 
death. Napoleon was a man. The groans of 
the dying were not music to his ear. Ashe 
went, invariably, the messenger of m«rcy over 
the field of strife, when the conflict was over, 
the aspect of the mangled, the dying, and the 
dead was not a pleasing spectacle to his eyea. 
His foes compelled him, during aU Ms reign, to 
devote one-half of hk eaer^ei to repel their 
assaults. 

Napoleon had again oonqnered peace with sR 
the world, EMlana alone excepted. The go- 
vernment of England, notwithstanding the firm 
opposition of ft krge portion the people, stil 
waged unrelenting war ftgamst theRepubEcaa 
Empire, l&gkna, was too intellgent to be de- 
ceived by worai, It mattered not whether Ne- 
pekon were called Consul or Empem. The 
prii|dple» of his government were stiU the same. 



m HAFOLEON 

He imi th& tarn d tne people. It w$» bit 
naiMioii to ftbiso aristocratic nsurpation, and to 
d&7»Ui the people to ©quality of priTileget and 
of rights, 

Kapolfon immediately mad© arrsogements for 
the army to retunai by slow and comfortable 
marches of tvehe miles a day. He ordered the 
sick and riie woimdcd to be amply provided for 
during the winter, that they might be brought 
back to France under the g^niiii sun of spring. 
Officers were commanded to remain with them, 
to see that all their wants were fnlly supplied. 
Never before or fiince hits there been a general 
10 attentiva to his sick and wonnded aoldiers. 
To tills testimony there is not a dissentient 
voice. 

In the midst of negotiation! and miltary cares ' 
more vast and varied than ever before orenpied 
the mind of man, Napoleon devoted himself, with 
a fondness amonnttog to a passion, to tlie crea- 
tion of magnidoent works of art and of public 
utility. In those snatches of leisure left him by 
his bsnded foes, he visited all parts of his capital 
and of his empire. Wherever he went, some , 
praad idea for moral, intelloctn&l, or physical 
Improvement suggested itaelf to his mimi. The I 
fbot-printa of the Emperor atill remain all over | 
Paris, and in the remotest provinces of 
endorin^ memorials of his pnilanthropy, his com- 
prehensive wisdom, and his tireless energy. 
He found St. Denis, the mausoleum of the ancient 
kings of France, in deplorable dilapidation. The 
ventrable edifice was immediately and magnift- 
oently repaired. The beautiful cburch of St. 
Oenevi&ve was (rumbling to decay- He restored 
it to more than its pristine splendour. 

He reared the magnificent monument m the 
Bace Venddme. Tnis noble obelisk of bronae, 
winding round whose shaft are displayed, tnj 
Iona basso-reliev#, the exploits of the campaig 
of uhn and Austerlitz, excites the admiration of 
♦my beholder. The monument was consecrated 
to the 0raad Away, and was oonstracted of the 
cannon taken from the enemy. Napoleon had 
mr been contending for peace. In these event- 
%1 otmpaigni he had seoored peace for the 
Ckmtinwt He wished to have the statue of 
Peace surmount the lofrj summit of the pUJar. 
But the nation gratefolly decreed that Napoleon, 
the hero-padficator, in imperial costume, should 
KTOvra the trophy of Ms own genius. When the 
klHe% after desolating Etnrope for a quarter of a 
wtaiy with blood, sucoeedw in driving Napo- 
ieon from his throne and reinstating the Bomr- 
bons, they hurled the statue of the Ikpublican 
Emperor from Its proud elevation. I'hey ootdd 
not, however, tear the image of Napoleon from 
the heart of an adoring people. The Bourbons 
were again driven Into exile, and the statue of 
Napoleon replaced. Ko stOTei^ons hand will 
ever venture again ruddy to touch that memo- 
itel of a nation*! love and homage. 

He formed the p!«, and oommenoed the work 
«f uniting the iouvre and the Tuileries in the 
amt iwndid palace ti» irotM has ever 
And m pahtoa inii to be mMjiraled, net to 


BOHAPAETl. 

the Hoedtiona indvlgmm d and nobiMi 
hut to the fine arts, for the benefit of the people 
The magnificent ‘^Arch of Triumph” la tha 
Carrouseh and the RtOl more mag liioent arch 
_ facing the Elysian Fields, wit© both 
, this year. Fifteen new fountains were erected 
I in tlio city. More exlt-nsive engines were ere- 
' ated to raise water from th#' Seine, that eighty 
' fountains might play unceasingly night and day. 

' Magnificent quays were erected along the hanks 
of the river. A bridge in process of building 
was rapidly completed, and nauiwi the Bridge of 
Austerlita. A new bridge, *5iibseqae»'% called 
the Bridge of Jena, was comttieiK*t4 These 
were but a part of the works ent<*red upon fr 
the capital. The most distant departments ol 
the empire shared his attention and his munifi- 
cenoe- Immense canals were eonstr»iiftcd, con- 
ferring the benefits of water communication 
upon all parts of Fraiioe. National rrsda, upon 
which tim tourist now gaiM with astonbhmeat, 
were commontoid. Otliers, already laid out, were 
urged to tiieir rapid oompletimi. Tho world- 
renowned Pass of tlje Simplou, the road through 
the valley of the Moaelfe, the higliway from 
Eoanne to Lyout, th© celebrated road fit»m Nice 
to (Jenoa, the roads over Meant Cenis and 
Mount Ganhntt, and along the banks cl the 
Rhine, and the astoushing works at Antwerp, 

, will for ever remain a memorial of T 
ih desire to enrich and ennolite tite 

(totmtry of which he was the monamh. 

These were the works in which he delighted j 
thie was the fame he wished to rear for . 
this was the immortality he Ills re- 

nown is immortaL He has left npn the Conti- 
nent an imprint of bene ficenoe which time can 
never efface. But Europe was in arms against 
him. To protect his empire from hoetiie invation 
while carrying on these great works, he was 
oompelled omtinually to support four hundred 
thoasand men in battle array- 
Napoleon was always a serioni man, religiowly 
In his youthful years he kept himselif 
y Eioof not odiy from the diisipmionsj bat 
from the merriment of the camp. In his ma- 
life the loldiert gave him the name of 
gmituu ' Thengh not eitahliibed 
in the belief tiiat Chriitianity wm of divine 
origin, he ever cherMhed a profound rtfirence 
for the religion of the Bible. Amid the weera 
of infidel Europe, he, with anfiuyliig wnrtwev, 
ffimied that religion was weential to the wm 
being of sodety, not merely is a police 
Intioo, but as a nioe^ly of the hwiui 
When but twenty-four ymm d up, ht 
ged his brother LouIa vrho was &§» t lad 
abi^ fteen yeen rdA hot ottoidtttktcii mid 
devouti to partake of rite wcnuminl of the 
Lord's Supper. Styi Lonte ** I was ihw but a 
riilld. It was In ooiia»|itiiQ<se d hb adfke mid 
care that I partook d my fiito emmnmlw. JOI 
selected a worth: ' * ‘ i me tiie 

W 

liAu lt d #ud y lot 

sehoii Mi itMWtotoiid Mt| he 
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(me regnlatJon, "The yotmg ladies shall attend 
prayers twice a weeh. He immediately erased 
with his pen the words "twicse a week,” imd 
substituted " evert/ e%.” 

“Sire,” said General Bertrand to Napoleon 
one day, “ you believe in God. I also believe. 
But, after all, what is God ? What do we know 
of him ? Have we seen him y” 

Napoleon replied, “ What u Godf Do I ham 
what I believe f Very well! I will teU you. 
Answer me ; How know you that a man has 
genius? Is it anything you have seen? Is it 
visible — genius? What, then, can you believe 
of it? We see the effect, from the effect 
we pass to the cause. We find it ; we affirm 
St ; we believe it. Is it not so ? Thus, upon 
the field of battle, when the action com- 
mences, though we do not understand the plan 
of attack, we admire the promptitude, the 
efiiciency of the manoeuvres, and exclaim, ‘ A 
man of gmimi* When, in the heat of the 
battle, victory wavers, why do you the first turn 
your eyes towards me ? Yes I your lips call me. 
From all parts wt hear but one cry, ‘ The Empe- 
ror^ where iehet hit order* /’ What means that 
^ ? It is the cry of instinct, of general faith 
in me — in my genius. 

“ Very well ! I also have an instinot, a know- 
ledge, a faith, a cry which involuntarily escapes 
me. I reflect. I regard nature with her phe- 
nomena, and I exclaim, Gad I I admire and 
cry, ITA^ ts o God I 

“ Since you believe in genius, tell me, tell me, 
I pray you, what gives to the man of genius this 
invention, this inspiration, this glance o£ the eye 
peculiar to man alone ? Answer me I from 
whence docs it come ? Yon cannot teU I Is it 
not so? Neither can I nor anyone else. And 
still, this peculiarity which characterizes (jertain 
iudividuaw is a fact as evident, as positive as any 
otlier fact. But if there is such a difference in 
mind, there is evidently a cause ; there is some 
one who has made that difference. It is neither 
you nor me, and germ* is but a word which 
teaches nothing of its cause. That any person 
should say, They art lEe organ* I Behold a 
silliness fit for a medical student, but not for me. 
Do you understand ?” 

Napoleon saw so many imperfections in the 
CathoHo priesthoed, that he was unwilling to 
intrust the education of youth to ecclesiastics. 
Their devotion to the past, their hostility to all 
Innovation and progress, incapacitated them in 
his judgment to rouse and f^ide the youthful 
minL He devoted, at this rime, very special 
attention to the education of the masses of the 
people. He established a university to raise up 
a corps of teachers of high qualifications, who 
ihoula hold distinguished rank in the state, and 
who should receive ample emolument In all the 
schools religion was to be taught by chaplains. 

Such were the labours of Napoleon in Paris 
&m January to Jily, 1806. At the some time 
he was compelled to defend himself from Ei^- 
laad, who was incessantly awsaBing Prance with 
ail iU iiower of her iarinrible leet He w 


1^0 conducting the most momentons negotlw- 
tions with the various nations of Europe, 

The province of Genoa occupied the southern 
slope of the Appenines. It was about as large 
as Rhode Island, and contained 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its population was thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of Republican France, jhi 
the wars then dewlatmg Europe, this LHlipudan 
state was of couxse power] esi unless sustained 
by some stronger arm. Its immediate contiguity., j 
to B'rance encouraged the desire for annexation 
A deputation from the Senate of Genoa viaite^ 
Napoleon soliciting this favour. 

“ In regenerating the people of this country 
said the deputation, “your Majesty has con- 
tracted the obligati, n to render it happy. But 
this cannot be done unless it is governed by your 
Majesty’s wisdom and valour. The changes 
which have taken place around us have rendered 
our insulated situation a source of perpetual dis- 
(luietude, and imperiously call for a union with 
mat France which you have covered with im- 
perishable renown. Such is the wish which we 
are charged to lay at your Majesty’s feet. The 
reasons on which it is founded prove snffloiently 
that it it not the result of any external sugges- 
tion, hut the inevitable consequence of our actual 
situation.^' 

When Napoleon entered Genoa in ooniumma- 
rion of this union, he was received with the most 
enthusiastic demoustrations of joj^. The jViet 
arranged by the exultant inhabitants on that 
memorable occasion surpassed anything which 
modem Italy had ever seen. The magistrates 
met Napoleon at the gates of the city with the 
keys. 

“ Genoa,” said they, “ named the Superb from 
its situation, is now still more worthy of that 
name from its destination. It has thrown itself 
into the arms of a hero. It therefore places 
its keys in the hands of one capable, above all 
others, of maintaining and increasing that glory.” 

The city blazed with illummations ; the roar of 
artillery shook the embattled shores and frowning 
forts; and fireworks, surpassing the imaginea 
opeations of fairy power, filled the whole heavens, 
as Genoa rejoiced over the oonsmnmation of her 
nuptials with France. 

The kingdom of Naples, sometimes called the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, oontaiued a popu- 
lation of about eight millions. The government, 
almost an unlimited monaroy, was in the hands 
of a branch of the house of Bourbon. The 
perfidious court had again and again sent its 
ships and its armies to assail Napoleon. And 
yet, in the hour of victory, Napoleon had ever 
treated the hostile government with smgular 
magnanimity. When the Emperor was more 
than a thousand miles from his capital, in the 
wilds of Northern Germany, struggling ^th his 
banded foes upon the pla^ of AWerlite, the 
King of Naples thought it an inviting oppo*- 
tumty to attack him in Hs rear. Wimout any 
provocation, invitibci|( the English fleet Into his 
harbonw, and joinmg bk army, flfty thousand 
[steonf, thoM Eng^a^ Austria, aod 
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Etiiuit, Ii® M npm frmm. Kapokon iietrii 
of tl‘is act of trna^'herT inimociiafolj tft®r the 
brtttl® of Au^terlitz. il® was aztMualjr e-^aa- 
fwmted. 

Tl» kk|s;i of Kiirope nemmd to troat him »r 
an OBil&tf, beyoiui th® pulo of iul hoHourabk 
intercours®. The* in(v.‘t «t;!cinij ^itb him 

reganltid nt t>f no mf'immt did 

lij th* if ptiwer to stir up trenwon 
aroiwid Ms thronr, atid to fm iu Fiam’O the 
flam® of i'ivil war. criisfjj'd b^-'foro h!i 

ffiightj geniuB t5 Ihov njft iiim on the fitild of 
btittle, (»r in the ct.nmhef cf ruuncil, nnd yit 
were tliej 6¥fr n a'ij to sfab him in th® !»:ick 
tlie ffiorafiiJt lii» h<'» wjw tMrnt‘d. An xado- 

C dint nation of furly mi'dlufii of pr jp!®, with j 
dij ft disputing Vi*i hnd nhK't^'d him its 1 
ffionftffh. Til® r.r ihiruno (itnied his, 

right to th® tiiroii-t. Thnr refn#--! him his titk. i 
Ttey calk'd Mm wouily Mr, | 

parte,** They re^orti'd to every mrmi snijter- ; 
fiige In their diploir.afy to the rorogiutMn 
of hii iraperiftl dignity. Th«y Idled the world 
with thi hkekest libels r gainst his fair fame, j 
llisy «ic<m®ed hinj of dninkennfts, dehinchery, 1 
mm*d«r, bloodthirstiness, iin*est I'hoy fed thoi® | 
who were constructing infernal machines, ind j 
mingling poison, and ibarpening dfiggors, to 
bant Mm out of tlie world- I'her® i$ great 
moral snblimity in the digiftty with which Na- 
poleon enoowitcrod ail tins, and went straight on , 
with hif work. Ik liati alreadt spared the Hour- 1 
bona of Naples three times. \h rcs«ib®d to he j 
their dupe no longer- The foiluwiug energetic | 
«:ocljunau 0 n to hii army annoiincod the merited J 
kte of thii perfidious C'mrt:-^ 

* Soldiers 1 For tb© iMt tan ysari I hare done 
Moflf in my power to save tlie King of 
It has done erarything to destroy 
MroseE After the battlee « I)«go, blondoti, 
imd Lodi, be oould oppose to me but a feebk re- 
idstaryM. I Tfklied upon the word of this prinoe, 
towards him. When the 
ffitlon was dissolved at hlarengM, th® 
Hag of Naples, who bad bitti th* first to cora- 
meao* this ttryMt war, ihandoned by bis 
rtmalned slngk4wded and defencek 
implored mo, I pardoaod him a second time. 
It k but a few montbs since you were at the 
gate* of Naplit. I had sn&iently powerful 
r©«ons fcH* eiuptotlng the treaiwn in contompla 
fcion. I was stdl generotM. I acknowledged tb© 
neutrfdity of Nwlea I orrkrod you to evacuate 
the kingdom. For tb® third time th® houte of 
Ntplii wai re.®»tahii4dd mi ta?®d, Shall wt 
ft fourth time? Shall w* rely t fourth 

»• GmUrm ling of Swidra, in » i^abSi© note 0«- 
«*ittirid to th* French emaf at 5toekh0lm,ffxpr««ietl his 
fsrfrli* at tot **liidtc#nt wid tidlculout toiwkaoewWeii 
Mmtdm’ Mapekm HamparU had fwoiSttodi to h* la- 
SflcUto l« Ihi Mmtimrr ftieiasder, ie pahM© doeo- 
d ^ tM JFhmek pminmmi 

JbaA to* Brttiaft eaMatt paw® i itawt tout to* 

Itapmut while at »t. H«l« h mn 

m atoer totli tow tbat of Qmml Bmm Qaiftaffti 
ladiitiMi toat ManalMA wm TM A toai Ie 


time oa ft court without faltb, licruuur, or WMonf 
Ho, no I The iiynmt^ of Xapk% hm cemseti ^ 
Iti* fgi'sti'riici is atible wbli th® 

honour of Europe -u.d tlio rcp'n'o of i 

Wo prufiiirae that fli<'ro a**® fr w tea lent who 
will enruiemn Hnprh'on for thii imnuetU^ 
Ytt Sir Ar-hibitn A!isMU coiwm'ut* apuo it b 
th® fr.IkjwHi,if *t‘rn s. Fur Hapolcoj to dffefid 
liimi'dr frinn t’.e trt>n d -ry of dchpoti th® 
kuiv's of ftr? thn A'h>i ever <• mddwod aa 


“Thii aitra'ndlr.nry n \ rrtty fowirds t raontircb 
who WM only rr.r''’'la' liu**!!!!!] 

Srciu'h Ik'ipcu'r, u;. i o i.rtd rertur.ly tlout 
!w mjnr;, lo . uunu +h'fn any Kumpoan 
dynnsfy, wni lo of Tjc f.'it tcif 

nf that n>nthi'N c up, 'Wr, tmd, nt the strn® 
time, ?i* M f that «i Irti r® of eaiifion ami 
prndonc© !*j, w'’ucij la* u-ol .ft 'ns eutui 
always '"'r' !;ned l/'t thi cm® b® 

FmoJi tO'Ti.s-nvw sf.itf* i it, I'lt® i 
and rn’ ixet t'f Najki, with tho dagger .at their 
tlirofi, ftu'i oil ier iho thrfid of iiomnilmi® inva- 
si'Oi, had agreed on th® 2htfjf Sf to ft 

treaty of ueutrallty, wbi-'b wm ratlfiid by th# 
cuurt, under tli® uke mi the iJth of 

t, ... g 

m tlift Hay of c»aj sk week* 
ftlterwftrds, liberated them frorri thfiL »ppr©fton 
aiuii", mul th® cftb'u3*'t wiui to vitdato th® formear 
treaty, tnd join lu the otmlitimi amiuit Franc®. 
Such ft d»*ptrtnr» from rminojal faith was dis- 
h&r.wurabki it wm a foir gfi'in-i for hostility, 
ani might Imre jnnin«4 estctfoni of omisider- 
ftbla maguituTk; but wiui it a luflb'wnt reftnon 
for detiircnemifti? That is th® pumt; and if it 
is, what lyiiHsty hw not, tifty 

’ toll MM'ritv.*’' 

y Kfcpolioii wrote. M tb® foilowfng 
words, to M brother Jmyh { My wifdi k tbii^ 
in the first iity* of Fehrtmry, you ihoidd ®nt«r 
guom of Ntpk*, iiud tliftt I pihouM U Ion 
hormed, M the oour*® of th« month, that my 
ks hang um that capital* You will 
any fttipcnaimi of am* or capitulitioa* 
y M.tontio» is, that llii BoiirkfOi sliiil imti 
cesMd to reigfl in Nftpk*. I wink to «ftt on tli# 
throne i prMoi of my botno ; you, in tb# flng 
i.Ittce, if thii sMi* jm ; ftnolbir, If tbirt im mi 

p ftntty ud wont to p 

Ms . tb# Eiiglliib W ft tbi 
utrnost prucCpitotion, tiAiag with tlwm Ibi roy*I 
family. By ton* ^ feiaBy of 

Nftples, ftfid pliwMg th# erowa iifKifn brow d 
bis brother, Nftpukm wfitly ftiwpwritrf tlii 
rwuiftiitlng sovifftigtii of Etiropo, nd added moeb 
to Ml «bin«MiM8tit. Bat by lMifto|| lb* 
Boarboni m tb* Ibim*, altor anw mmhIm aeto 
of pertldy, b® ttpoMl bintolf to m ti 

Earop# iboaM tlit h 

Wkdw b* «r 

MW m Mm tecMM prMnk M 

^ ^ mM 



HIS DESIGNS FOR 

kings of Europe were in heart banded against 
him, and were ever watching for opportunities to 
assail him, he must strengthen bis power by 
establishing thrones and sustaining governments 
which shomd he occupied by his friends. It was 
a struggle, not only for Ms political existence, 
but also for the dignity and the iudepeadenoe of 
the French nation. j 

Holland was a low, marshy country. Two 
million and a half of inhabitants, protected from 
the sea by dikes, cultivated its fields and worked 
its factories. Holland had followed in the foot- 
steps of France in the effort to obtain, by revo- 
lutionaiy violence, deliverance from aristocratio 
usurpation. England, with her allies, fell upon 
Holland as upon France. At one swoop she 
robbed her of her colonies, swept her commerce 
from the seas, and held all her ports in close 
blockade. Hostile armies invaded her territory. 
The nation, single-handed, was powerless against 
•uch multitudinous foes. She appealed to France 
for aid. The aid was famished, and the allied 
hosts expelled. When France adopted monar- 
chical forms of government, Holland decided to 
do the same, Holland and France, mutually 
sympathizing, needed mutual support. Their 
most intimate alliance seemed to be essential to 
their existence. Holland, therefore, chose Louis 
Bonaparte for her King. Louis was an intelligent, 
conscientious, and upright man. Even the voice 
of slander has not attempted to sully his fame. 
He won the enthusiastic love of his subjects. 

The Cisalpine Republic had received the name 
of the Kingdom of Italy. It was a small ter- 
ritory, containing three millions and a half of 
inhabitants. It was indebted to Napoleon for 
existenoe. Unaided by his arm, it could not for 
■n hour have protected itself from the assaults 
of Austria. In mid-winter, four hundred and 
deputies had crossed the Alps to implore the 
assiatance of Napoleon in organizing their go- 
vernment, and in defending them from the armed 
despotisms wMch threatened their destruction. 
In the following words they had addressed Na- 
poleon; — 

“The Cisalpine Republic needs a support 
which will cause it to be respected by the powers 
which have not yet recognised its existence. It 
absolutely requires a man who, by the greatness 
of his name and strength, may ^ve it the rank 
and consideration which it may not otherwise 
obtain. Therefore General Bonaparte is re- 
quested to honour the Cisalpine Republic by 
continuing to govern it, by blending the direction 
of its affairs with those of France, so long as 
shall be necessary to unite all parts of its territory 
under the same political institutions, and to cause 
it to be recognised b^ the Powers of Europe," 

At the earnest solicitation of the people, Na- 
poleon afterwards accepted the crown, declaring 
Ea«ne to be his heir. On this oocaaion he isid 
to tae French Senate — 

“ Powerftil and great is the French Empire. 
Greater still is our moderation. We have, in a 
manner, conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany. ^ in the midst of snch unpa^eled 


ITALIAN LIBERTY. Ml 

success we have listened only to the counsels of 
moderation. ^ Of so many conquered provinces 
we have retained only the one which was neces- 
sary to maintain Franco in that rank among 
nations which she has always enjoyed. The 
partition of Poland, the provinces tom tom 
Turkey, the conquest of India, and of almost ali 
the European colonies, have turned the balance 
against us. To form a counterpoise to such 
acquisitions, we must retain sometMag. Buf we 
must keep only what is useful and necessary. 
Great would have been the addition to the wealth 
and the resources of our territory if we had 
united to them the Italian Republic. But we 
gave it independence at Lyons; and now we 
proceed a step further, and recognise its ultimate ^ 
separation from the crown of France, deferring 
only the exeontion of that project till it can j 
done without danger to Italian independence.^ 

The government of Eugene in Italy w 
popular in the extreme. The Italians still louP 
back upon the days of the Kingdom of Italy as 
tbe most brilliant and the most prosperous of 
their modem history. The administration of the 
government by Napoleon is ever spoken of with 
admiration. Eugene followed the maxims which 
ho received from the sagacity and the experience 
of the Emperor. “ Unlike,” says Alison, “ the 
conquered states of other European monarchies, 
the inhabitants of Iiombardy felt the foreign 
yoke only in the quickened circulation of wealth, 
the increased vent for industry, the wider field 
for exertion. Honours, dignities, and emolu- 
ments, all were reserved for Italians. Hardly a 
magistrate or civil functionary was of foreign 
birth. Everywhere great and useful undertakings 
were set on foot Splendid edifices ornamented 
the towns. Useful canals irrigated the fields." 

The state of Piedmont, a province of Sardinia, 
contained a population of one and a half million. 
The inhabitants were overjoyed to escape from 
the iron despotism of Austrian role. Cordially 
sympathizing with the French in their politick 
principles, they tumultuonsly joined them. The 
whole land blazed with illurainations and was 
vocal with rejoicings aa Piedmont was annexed 
to France. Napoleon was of Italian parentage. 
He ever remained faithful to the souvenirs of Ms 
orij^. The Italian language was his mother 
tongue, and the interests of Italy were peculiarly 
near to his heart. 

The Peninstila was divided, into several petty 
dukedoms, principalities, and kingdoms. None 
of these cotild be independent. They could only 
exist by seeking shelter beneath the flag of Aus- 
tria or France. It was one of tbe fondest dreams 
of Napoleon’s noble ambition to restore Italian 
independence. He hoped, by Ms influence, to 
have been able to unite ali these feeble govern- 
ments in one ^eat kingdom, containing twenty 
mjlhons of iunabiianrii. Rome he womd make 
Its illustrious capital He d.es!gned to rescue tiM 
immortal dlty from the ruins with. wMoh it ia 
encumbered; to protect its ancient monumexite 
from the ftirther ravages of decay, and to restore 
the oGy, m Mm pombh, to ita ancient splen- 
R 
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A fBW bAttilions Aoroii tli* Ml* »tAt« of 

Anspacli, wliicli Wonj2;e<3 to Pnmmau To BemA- 
dott«, who Imri charga of this division, he wrote; 

“ You will traterHU the territory of AnspAch. 1 
Avoid re.Hth«g them Do everything in yourj 
|K3Wi!r to coaciliftte the Pnishians. Testify the 

f reatest possible regard for the interests <»fi 
rmm. In, the immiitimp, jmmn* your 
with tlie ntmost rapidity, alleging os an e*niM' | 
the impossibility of doing fjtherwiso, wbieb | 
really the fart." 

At ^he same time, he despatched the tJrand 
hfardiiil Duroc to Berlin to apprise the King of i 
Prussia of the critical situation in which he was 
plac*« by an attack from so fonnidable an alliance, 
withtJiit ajij previous declaration of war ; to ex- 
press Ills regret at the necessity of majchtng some 
troops over a pirtion of the Prussian territory ; and 
tOixciijM hiiusel f upon thegrmind of absolute necas • 
ittty stltme. Though the King rather ungraciously 
accepted the apdogy, the more warlike portion 
of Wft nation, lietded by their chivalric Qnecn, 
Icmdlv declared tiiat this violation was tn outrage 
which could only be avenged by the s word. This 
ww one of the girievaneea of which PruMia now 
complained. 

Thm were then, aanow,ln Enrope two great no- 1 
goiiistie foroes— tlie goveniorsand the governed I 
—the aristocracy and the people. The triuniph ' 
of Napoleon was the triumph of popular righti. 
Alttaander, yonng, ambitious, and the monarch 
of the uncounted milhons of Russia, was anxiona 
to wipe out the stain of Austerlil*. Prussi-, 
proud of her past military glory, and itimulated 
by an entlmsiastic and romantic Queen, resolved 
to measure swords with the great conqueror. 
England, burdened with the grasp of two hemis- 
pheres, reiterated her cry against “the msatiable 
ambition of Napoleon.” 

The armies of Prussia, nearly SIO0,{)<K1 strong, 
ccmmenced their march against France, and 
watered the heart of Saxony. Frederick William, 
the King of Pnma, headM this armv, tad com- 
pelled the King of Saxony to join tlie aUiam^ 
“ Our cause, ^ he said, “ Is the commoo cauie of 
kgi,tlmate hmp, and aU such must aid in the 
etiterprise,** Alexander, having trowed anew 
his biarhuriaa legions, was hastenl^ bv larced 
marches over the wUdi of Poland. TVo ’hundred 
thousand men were la his train, to join the m- 
f adiug h<»t in their march upon Paris. England, 
with her omnipresent and invindble fieet, was 
firowiiing along the shores of the Metliteimuean 
and of the (Imimel, raining down terrific blows 
np‘ it every exposed point, and striving, by her 
political influence and her gold, to mte new 
nations in the formidable coallrion. 

With deep wrrow Napoleon beheld the rising 
rf this new stonn. He had just completed an 
arduous campaign ; he had treated his enemlee 
with inrpahjting rimgnanimity, and had hopod 
that a |»rwia;ifut p^jace was secured. no 
lootier wss cue ccjalltion clestro|' 0 d than anodiit 
was His energetic spirit, however, was 

»o| one to yield to detfradency- Throwhog off 
‘ I wlid 6m m home oppMsed him, 


with all his wonted pow«r wad gfinini he lonied 
himself for the new conflict He wrote to 
brothers iu Naples and in Holland, s^ing— 

“ I live youraelves no tmewiiness. The pwsent 
stniggl© will be speedily terminated, rruMia 
and her allies, be they who they may, will be 
cnished. And this time I will settle tinally with 
Europe. I will put it out of tlie power of my 
I'lu'inics to stir for ten years '* 

H»* shut hinwulf up for furty-eigbt hutirs to 
hie plans and arrange tlie dataik. He tlsua 
for two days dictated, almost without intermii- 
-lon. ii.-arly two hundred lettewi. 

All thciie letters a» preserved. Through ill 
time they will be admin d m models of the art of 
govcniiitg armiei and empires. la six day# the 
imptjrial {»mird tmt from Paris to the 
Ehiao. They travelletl b;^ pst sixty niilci 
day. It was nearly mitiiiglit ua the 24th of 
SepU'mber, ISOfl, when Napoleou, accompanied 
by Josephine, cnterfci his carriage at the Tuile- 
rics to join the army. As iu the last cotiteet, he 
knew not “ why he fought, or what win required 
of him.” He communicated a 
to the Henate, b which be said* 

** In so just a war, which w® have not pro- 
voked liy any aot, bv any pretenca, tljo true 
causa of which it would be imptipthlo to aiHiign, 
ajid whore we only take arms t4» defend our- 
selves, we dt*p«d entirely up<m the luppurt of 
tlm laws, and >.p*n lhat of the penph*, whom cir* 
cumstauces call ujwm to give fresh proofs of their 
devotion atid oourage,'* 

In bis first bulletin be wrote, “ Tb# 

Pnwia is with the army, dressed as an 
hearing the unifonu of imr regiuiif'ut of dragoons, 
writing twenty left* ri a day to iprcad the con- 
flagration in all difodions, We seem to behold 
Anuida in her madness setting fire to b@r own 
palace. After her follow Prinoe l/>uis of Proi- 
sla, a priflfi full of bravery, hurried on by th* 
spirit of party, who flatter* himiwif that be idiiE 
find greH naown in the viditltiidps of war. 
Following the txamplt of these lllusfrioui w- 
•oni, all the court cri« * To an»i T But wwai 
war shall have reacbed them witli all its horiwi, 
•B will mik to exculpate tlitim»elvi*i from having 
been instrumental to brtoj^g Its thunder to itoi 

At Mitycnee Napotooo parted with oostp 
Her tears for a moffienl oviimm# Mm, and h« 
yielded to fclioae eawtloni of tendem^iii wMoh 
are an honour to the btaxi. He beaded hli 
army, utterly bewildtridi the Fniiiilans by his 
manotuvres, and to a few days tow bis whole 
force Into their rear, onitliig them from all 
their tappHee and fern ill pMbliiy of ritrMi 
He wii now of * dicisife vtotety^ yel, to 
arrest, if p^lMi, the iftnteo d blood, hi 
humandy wiote to the liiig olPwaiii— 

“ I am mw la the Inwrt rf Statony. Beitie 
me, my ia imA that yomr i 

longb«totellM ftoto* 

so mtioh bleodf To vital i^wpoeet 

lihmild v» mike owr “ 
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I do not prke » tlotory wHch it pwohaMd by 
tilie lives of 80 many of my children. If I were 
just oommoncing my military career, and if I 
had any reason to fear the chances of war, this 
langnage would be wholly misplaced. Sire I 
yonr M^esty will be vanquished. You will have 
oompromised the repose of your life and the ex- 
istence of your subjects without the shadow of a 
pretext At present you are uninjured, and may 
treat with me in a manner conformable with 
your rank. Before a month has passed you will 
treat, but in a different position. I am aware 
that I may, in thus writmg, irritate that sensi- 
bility which naturally belongs to every sovereign. 
But circumstances demand that I should use no 
concealment I implore your Majesty to view 
in this letter nothing but the desire I have to 
spare the eflFusion of human blood. Sire, my 
brother, I pray God that he may have you in his 
worthy and holy keeping. 

** Your Majesty’s good brother, 

To this letter no reply was returned. It was 

f ’.ven to a Prussian officer, but it is said that the 
mperor did not receive it until the morning of 
the battle of Jena. 

In two days, Napoleon, accompanying the 
advance guard of hia army, met the mighty 
host of the Prussians strongly fortified upon the 
fields of Jena and Auerstadt. It was the even- 
ing of the thirteenth of October. A cloudless 
sun, filling the western sky with splendour, 
daxded tlie eye with brilliance as its rays were 
reflected from the armour of one hundred thou- 
sand men. Eighteen thousand superb cavalry, 
with their burnished helmets and proud capari- 
sons, were drawn up upon the plain. Three 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery were concen- 
trated in a battery, whose destructive power 
imagination can hardly conceive. The advanced 

E wts of the Prussians were stationed upon the 
andgrafenherg, a high and steep hill, whose 
summit was deemed inaccessible to artillery. 
Napoleon immediately drove them firom the hiU 
and took possession. From its brow the whole 
lines of the Prussian army could he descried, 
extending for many leagues. j 

The plain of Auerstadt, twelve miles distant, ; 
was however lost from the view. Napoleon was \ 
not aware that a strong division of the Prussian | 
army occupied that position. The shades of 
night come on. The blaze from the Prussian , 
fires, dispersed over a space of eighteen miles, 
threw a Drilliaut glow over the whole heavens. 
Couriers were immediately despatched to hasten 
on with all possible speed the battalions of the 
Frenoh anny for the decisive battle which the 
morning sun was to usher in. Napoleon was 
his own engineer in sunnounting the difficulties 
of dragging the cannon to the summit of the 
Aandgime^rg* To encourage the men tc 
herculean toil, Najpoleou, by the light of the 
lantern, worked with his own hands in blastmg 
the rooks and amoothing the way. With in- 
•itdlbk enth a iiM i n , ^ niooessivi diriiloni of 


the Frenoh, as they arrived engaged in over- 
commg those obstacles which to the Prussians 
had appeared absolutely insnrmountahle. Na- 
poleon, having prepared the way and aided in 
dragging one gnu to the summit, left ks troops 
to do the rest. Through the long night they 
toiled unceasingly, and before the noming 
dawned a formiSible battery was bristling from 
the heights. 

As battalion after battalion arrived in the dark- 
ness, they took the positions designated by their 
experienced chieftain, and threw ^emselves upon 
the ground for sleep. Soult and Ney received 
orders to march all night, to be prepared to 
arrest the retreat of the Prussians. Napoleon, 
having thus made all hzs arrangements for the 
terrific conflict of the ensuing day, retired to his 
tent about midnight, and calmly sat down to 
draw up a plan of study and of dudplim for 
Madame Campan's Female School** 

Nothing can more strikingly show than this 
the pecuiiax organization of this most extraordi- 
nary mind. There was no affectation in this 
effort. He could, at any time, turn from one 
subject, however momentous that might be, and 
ccmsecrate aU his energies to another, untroubled 
by a wandering thought. All that he did for 
the internal improvement of France, he was com- 
pelled to do in moments thus snatched from the 
toils of war. Combined Europe would never 
allow him to lay aside the sword. 

“ France,” said Napoleon, “ needs nothing so 
much to promote her regeneration as good 
mothers.” 

His heart was deeply interested in promoting 
the prosperity and happiness of France. To the 
san^inary scenes of Jena and Auerstadt he was 
reluctantly driven by the attacks of foes whc de- 
nounced him as a usurper, and threatensri to 
hurl him from his throne. 

It was midnight. A girdle of flame, 
from the innumerable watch-fires of the Prussian 
hosts, blazed along the horicon as far as the eye 
could extend, almost encircling the troops of th*- 
Emperor. The cold winds of approaching winiei 
swept the bleak summit of tbe Landgrafenberg. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he had thrown hims^ 
upon the ground, to share for an hour the frigid 
bivouac of his soldiers. He was far from home. 
The fate of his empire depended, perh^s, upon 
the struggle of the ensuing day. England, 
Russia, Prussia, the three most powerful mo- 
narchies upon the globe, were banded agaiast 
him. If defeated on the morrow, Austria, 
Sweden, and all the minor monarchies, would 
M upon the Republican Emperor, and secure 
his utter destructiou. 

In that gloomy hour, intercepted despatohea of 
the utmost importance were placed in the hands 
of Napoleon. He roused himself from his slumber, 
and read them by the light of the camp-fire. 
The Bourbons of Spam, a&oniriied by the de- 
ss Count Pelet de Lexeme Mslgus tibia event to ihi 
eve of the battiio of Ansfcerlitx. In (AtUet om% it alife 
filostrates a waU-known peculiarly in the tpf 

Napoleoiv 
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feat of Tmf&lgaf, fead decude*! that England would fiahret the Ihglfaw, and has drlftn into om eon* 
Ins for th?m a lafrr ally than France. While fused wtiss the infa!ilry,ci?filry, and artillery/’ 
Ifofesahi" cordial friendship for Napoleon, they In the mhhtof tli.4 apna’liiig «eone, m graphi- 
were entering into secret gllian#© with England, eally de.,crih**(l, the Fru« ian rewtr?©, twenty 
Taking advantage of Napoleon’# absence from thonmnei strojjir, mith linn tread and unbrolsea 
France, and treating that ho wculd encounter front, emergen thruiigh the clatid of fugitives to 
defeat fax away in the heart of Fres.da, they stem the ai^ful tomuit. F'»r a inowicut tho} 
were trefichorously preparing to cross the Pyro- seemed to restore the Itutth*. NupmUmiu stood 
n««, and, in allitiic® with England, to attack upon tho gujundt of the l.anlgrufcuhcr!!:, calm, 
Mm in Ms rear. Napoleon cerUdnly was not Isciene, p.. i ..i , ‘ g ev^-ry ptrrion of 

one of the meekest of men. The peni'al of the extended hold, uud hug tho terrific ele- 
these documents convinced him that he cuidd mint*ofdc.tr..vhi/n. Iii.p('rud (luurd, licW 
enjoy no secinity while tho Uonrhone sat upon in reserve, wjnt^'fi Lt ar jiii-r huiir, looking upon 
tho tlirone of Spuin. They would avail them- t’ue eareugo bdnre tj.eoi, hurniisg with inteuso 
solvciof every opportunity to attack him in th.*' zeul to eliure ia the cuuiiict. At la.t a }ouag 
dark. As he folded up thew proofs of their soldier, in the exm^^of lb ahiio^t dihrious ex- 
perfidy, he calmly remerked, “ The Bourhoas of, citemeut, «hout«'d. ** F ^rward, fi>rwardr’ 

Spain ih&II he replaced hy princes of inyov.ui liuw now cxcliiaunl NttiMthnui aterniy, as 
family.** From tiiut hour the rtoom of tho ho tuna'd Ms tyutitwar 4»h,tii. Whst he artilew 
Spanish house of Bourbon was scaled. * hoy b i!.i^ who vuatuics to coiumI hb Emp- 

Napoleon wrappiid himself again in his cloak, nir? i.et him w^it till he la® commanded ia 
threw upon the ground with his feet thirty j itched hatik*® l»‘*(rd he proffers his 

towards the Hrc, and slept a® serenely an if he advice I" 

were reposing upon the imperial oouch of St.' It wiu now n^urly four oVlM*k in tho afrer- 
Ooiid. ‘ noon. Kapulciuii «kw that the fb'cl.dve moment 

At about four o’clock in the morning he was hud arrived, lie ordurrd^ with twelve 

n liorscbnck. A dense fug enveloped the thonsajid hurw, trt ,»h an i in tlm llnentt army, to 
shnniding with impenetrable ohwuruy c.barge the bowil-krcd, wav -rhig, Weeding 
ping hosts. Und'T cover of the darkne,^® and compbto tie vutury. The clatter of iron 
the thick vapour, the French army was houfa whs Learil ; iiit sing like the roar of aa 

imngtjd in buttle array. Kuthusiastic shout® of eartlujuake a» tli nhde a.W irrc#iHtiWe ctiM® 

‘‘Vive rEuiperctir 1” greeted Ka{Mileoa as he swept with ovyp'a lii.g ib’-nruvliun upon the 

rode along tlu'ir lino®. The soldjcn, benumbed plain. The souk dunk 'iTn Fruesian anay 

with cold, and sliivering in tludr ranks, waited was destroyed. veil® lift w«C|nrig 

impatiently two hours for the eigtial of attack. ‘ cy«i from the Hpi 'cue •which ensued. 

At lix o’clock the order to advance was givvii. It was no Mr.gcr bitUl**, but a iimMacre. AH 
In solid adnmus, through tho grey mint of the order wa# !•«*:, m the whole aruiv, like an bun- 
morning, the French pie/cod the Freisitn Ibe® datf -n, mffmi fmm tli held, Tho battoriei of 
in every direction. ; NafHdoMU {duuglcd their ranks in every dir 

Then ennuod i ncene of horror which no pen | The uiuskcfrv mF ' _ 
dewbe, which no imugination can conceive. ’ th»«ia ihmugh and thriuigh with a pitikis itorm 
For eight hoiiri the hittl© raged as if demon ! of bulku. Twelve thou wnd lur»cuj«u, mountod 
with demon oontemkd— the aoldiers of Napoleon j on powerful and uuweurird stmsds. nuie ovir lad 
and be roarsihailiid ho»t trained m the schwd of f trampkd down the mofMed maa«, and thik 
Frederick the (*roat! It wa®, bdeed, ‘Mbeck sabre® dripped with bhrt»d. The wretehtd vio- 
meetbg OreeL*’ The ground wa® covered with j tinii of war, b their frantic attempt# to «*ci|»e, 
ihesl&ia. The shrieks of the wounded, trampled ! found their retreat ew^wlew cut off by the 
broeath the hoof® of diargiug oivalry, the shout | terrible gcuiu® of the cotiuucrnr. Thev were 
of onset, at the pursuers out down and rode over j headed here and thure, and driven bacit wpoa 
the punned, rose in hidoou® clamoor even above iheinselvet b fillm'Ut wave® of blood and de- 
i thuuder# of the battle. The victory | »truotioa. 

wavered to and fro. About midday the Fresaian While thi* scene ww ttMiHpIring upon A® 
geuewd felt that the victory was hi®. H® de- plains of th® Fn»Mianf were ei 
i|»atchad an order to one of lib generals : — a similar disattcr upim the fmbi of , 

^*Sead aE lb© force you can tothoehlef point but twelv® mib-i di^i As the fuglllvis ^ 

<ff attack. At this moment we boat the enemy both rnmirn wet in ih ht and wert 

at aH ^ ‘ My cavalry ha® captured sora® of gbd ia the orowded 
hb oarmon.' grap®-*,...,.^ tad 

A few hours later he tout the followwgalm<»t w«re falling liki hailrton^s tad thuadirWti 
inmtio despatch to hb reservi i— upon them, ocmstemailoft unuttirtbii toliwid alt 

**Lo«® nota momeat ia advimeing with year heart®. Ia wild Msway they dbbaadid, tad, 
unbroken treops. Arrange your ooltimnt »o throwing dowa their arms mi fomkiag 
iitty tkough thek opeiiiii|^ there may pass the thw brnm* Ihfb amaaiH 

btota IwM of A® lattl®. Be ready to weeiv® ^ a mhbk wmi* wmm ih« fields* 

Ike Aasfsii^thewsm/aoaviili^ IiMtaA Bil 

•kMi mrnm iomm wSbi cn* ovirwhelniei and wih Mi imtkm 
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h ill© fflidst of tliam, and tLeir mangled oorpwe 
atrewed ih© plain. 

Darkness cwne. It brought; no relief to the 
vanqiiislicd. The pitiless pursuit was unintor- 
rupted. Not on© moment was allowed the fo© to 
rally or to rest In every direction the fugitives 
fouTid the divisions of Napoleon before them. 
The King himself narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner during tho tumult and the horror of 
that disastrous rout. He had fled in tho midst 
of tho wreck of his army from the field of 
Auerstadt Accompanied by a few companions 
on horseback, he leaped hedges and fences, and, 
in tho glcum of night, plunged through field 
and forest It was five o'clock in the morning 
befi;re ho nuceecded, by circuitous routes and 
through by-paths, in reaching a place of safety. 

Tim Prussians lost, during this disastrous day, 
twenty thousand in killed and wounded, and 
twenty thousand were taken prisoners. Napo- 
leon, according to his custom, having despatened 
his various generals in pursuit of the vanquished, 
pa‘58ed most of the niglit upon the field of bat- 
l*. , personally superintending the care of tho 
wounded. With his own hand he held the cup 
watfw to thuir- lips, and soothed their dying 
Ugonics with his sympalby. With his iron firm- 
lies'* he united a heart of great tenderness. No 
poii i'd© ©irurta were spared to promote their 
Coiidhrt He sent Diiroc in the morning to the 
crowded hospitals of Jena, to convey his sym- 
pathy to every man individually of the wounded 
there, to distribute money to tliose who needed 
it, and to asmro all of munificent rewards. As 
tho letter of tho Kaiporor was read to these un- 
fortunate men, forgetting their sufierings, they 
shmited “ Vive rKmpereur 1” Mangled and 
bleeding, they eiprossed the desire to recover 
that they might again devote their lives to him. 

NapoI<*on, with his accustomed magnanimity, 
ever attributing great praise to his officers and 
soldiers, most signally rewarded Davoust for his 
heroism at Aueistadt. In Ids official account of 
tlie battle, ho stated — 

“ On our right tho corps of Marshal Davoust 
perfonuud pnjdigica. Nut only did he keep the 
enemy In cht.ck, but pursued the bulk of his 
forces ov<'.r a sjuice of three leagues. That 
marshal has displayed alike the distinguished 
bravery «ud firmness of character which are the 
first qualities of a soldior.'' 

For his daunth'.ss intrepidity on this occasion 
he created him Duke of Auerstadt. To honour 
him still more, he appointed him to enter first 
the Pruisiiin capital, thus giving him precedence 
in the Bight of the whole army. Two weeks 
gflorwuiiis he called his officers around him, and 
tddrcBs.Hl tlwui in tfio highest tenns of respect 
and admiration. Davoust stepped forward and 
wld, “hiraJ the soldiers of the third corps will 
always be to you what the tenth legion was to 
Casar.'* 

Immediately Napoleon took metsurei for 
following up liii victory with that activity tad 
ikiU vBoh no other wptaln hM ever equalled. 
In ian than IburMu dnys every xemjmt 


of the Prussian army was taken, and all 
the fortresses of Priissia were in the hands of 
the French. The fugitiva King, with a few 
companions, had fled to the confines of Russia, 
there to await the approach of the armies of 
Alexander. Prussia was struck as by a thun. 
derbolt. Never before in the history of the 
world was such a power so speedily and so 
utterly annihilated. It was but one month after 
Napoleon had left Paris, and the work was all 
done — an army of two hundred thousand men 
killed, taken prisoners, or dispersed — ^innumerable 
fortresses, which had been deemed impregnable, 
and upon which had been lavished the wealth 
of ages, had been compelled to capitulate, and 
Napoleon was reposing at Berlin in the palace of 
the Prussian King. Europe heard the tidings 
with amazement and dismay. It seemed more 
like the unnatural fiction of an Arabian tale 
than like historic verity. “In assailing this 
man,’’ said the Russian Emperor, “ we are but 
children attacking a giant.” 

The King of Saxony had been compelled to 
join Prussia against France. In these wars of 
Europe, sad is the fata of the minor Powers. 
They must unite with one party or the other. 
Napoleon had taken a large number of Saxon 
prisoners. The day after the great battle of 
Jona, he assembled the captive officers in one of 
the halls in tho University at Jena. In frank and 
conciliating words, he thus addressed them : — 

“I know not why I am at war with your 
sovereign. He is a wise, pacific prince, de- 
serving of respect. I wish to see your country 
rescued from its humiliating dependence upon 
Prussia. Why should the Saxons and tho 
French, with no motives for hostility, fight 
against each other? I am ready, on my part, 
to give a pledge of my amicable disposition by 
setting you all at liberty, and by sparing Saxony. 
All I require of you is your promise no more to 
bear amis Bgainst France.” 

The Saxon officers were seized with admiration 
as they listened to a proposition so fidendly and 
generous from the lips of this extraormnary 
man. By acclamation they bound themselves 
to serve against him oo more. They set out 
for Dresden, declaring ihHt h three dap they 
would bring back tne Maitdship of their sove- 
reign. 

The Elector of Hesse was one of the vilest o! 
men, and one of tho most absolute and unre- 
lenting of dospota. He had an armgr of 82,000 
men. He hail done everything in nis power to 

E rovoke the war, and was devoted to the Eng- 
sh, by whom he was despised. Alexander 
with nearly 200,000 chosen troops, was pressing 
down through the plains of Poland, to try hii 
strength again with the armies of France. Na- 
poleon resolved to meet tha Czar half way. 
It was not safe for Mm to leave in his tear m 
formidable a fbroe in the hands of this iMib- 
cherotts prince. Marshal Mortier was charged 
to declare that fib Elector of Hesse had ceased 
to reign, to take possession of his dominkmi in 
the name Fmnoe, and to disband his army. 
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The Owmd Duke of tfeimitf laid oommaaid of 
H dinsion of tihe Pmssian army. His wife wi* 
riitiv of the Emperor Alexander. She bad con- 
laribnted idl her infiiience to instigate the war. 
Naplero entered "Weimar. It was a refined 
ina intellfiotnal dty, the Athens of modem 
Germany^ and honoured by the rpsidence of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. Contending 
armies, in frightfnl clamour and carnage, had 
surged through its strcota, as pnrsners and pur- 
sued had rushed pell-nudl ih at its gates from 
the dreadftii fields of Jena and Aneratadt. The . 
Iionses were piercsed and shattered by shells and 
balls, and the pavements were slippeiy with 
Wood. The Grand Duchess, greatly agitated, | 
:;q>proached Napoleon to implore his clemency, j 
“ You now see, madam,’’ Napoleon coolly re- 
plied, “ what war is." 

This was his only vengeance. He treated his 
female foe with the greatest courtesy, expressed 
no displeasure at the conduct of her htisband, , 
and ordered especial attention to he paid to tlic ' 
wounded Prassians with which the city was 
filled. Ha imiuificently rewarded a Catholic ' 

E iest for his unwearied attentioni to the Weed- j 
g Frussiana 

On the 28th of October Napoleon made a trium- ' 

S hal entry into Berlin, ana established inms<‘lf 
a the King^s palace. Prassia had pro\ukcd the ^ 
war- By the right of conquest, Prussia now | 
belonged to Napoleon. With characteristic deli- j 
etoy, he would allow no one to occupy the ! 
private apartments of the Queen. She had fled 
in the utmost haste, leaving all her letters ami 
the mysteries of a Iad|'‘» l^udoir exposed. He, 
however, in his bulletins, spoke with grout se- 
verity of the Qntjca. She had exertiui ail her ^ 
powers to rouse the nation to war. On hense- j 
Wck, she placed herself at the head of the troops, 
and fanned, to the highest pitch, by her beauty, { 
her taleati, and her lofty spirit, the fiame of| 
miltaiy enthusiasm. Hfs sarcasm on queens'' 
who meddle In tfBurt of state, and wlio, by their ! 
ignorance, expose their husbands to frightful dis- 
asters, and their oountry to the horrible ravag<>a 
of war, were generally thought ungenerous to- 
ward# one so utterly proetrate. Napoleon, in- 
dignant In view of tne terrible scene of carnage 
am woe which her vanity had (mused, reproached 
her in one of his bulle&ss without mercy. Jose- 
phine, in the Wndaesi of her heart, wrote to him 
In terms remonitraaoe. Napoleon thus re- 
i,, plied:— 

** Nov. 6, 1806, 9 o’clock f.m. 

**I have received your letter, in wMofa, it 
“aeems, you reproach me ft* speaWng ill of women. 
True it Is above all things, 1 dislike female 
intriwers. I have been aoenstomed to kind, 
pntle, cooelllatc^ women. Such 1 love; and 
if they have spoiled nee, it is not my fault, hut 
yonw. However, you wili »ee that I have acted 
Indulgintly towfuros tne sensible and daserring 
1 aBode to Madame HatafeldL When I 
showed her her husband’s letter, she hurst into 1 
liars; aii3!«in a tone of thenmid OKon^ grief and ‘ 
dMT, eaKWalmed»*lt lb indeed Ms mtiiiff 


This wa«( too much: it went to my heart 1 
said, madam, throw the letter into the 

fire, and then I sbal! have no proof uguinst your 
husband.’ She burned the letter, and was re. 
stored to happinofs. Her hnsitand is now safe, 
Two hours later, and he would Ins-vo been lost 
Yotj see, therefon*, that I like women who are 
feminine, unaiFected, and amiable, fur they alone 
resemble you. Adieu, my love, I am very well 
** Nafoleok/ 

The occurrence to which Napoleon refers was 
this. The Prince of Ifatzfcld was governor of 
Berlin. He had surrenthTed the city to Napo- 
leon, and promi-tid siihinHHion. An intercepted 
letter proved that he, under cover of this assumed 
fri'^nd^!iip, was acting aa a spy, and communi- 
cating to the King oi Prussia everything of im- 
portance that war transpiring in P»erhn, He 
had given his oath that he would attempt nothing 
rich anny, and would attend solely 
to the quiet, safety, and welfare of the cnpital. 
The Prince was arrested and ordered to appear 
before a court-martial. In two hours h« would 
have been shot 

His wi’e, in a delirium of terror, threw herself 
in tears before Nupoleon, as he alighted from 
hb horse at the gut** of the palace, 1“ 
was a te«d>-r hearted man. “ 1 never," 

“could resist a womatib tears." 
by her distn-sH, he coinhicted her to' an apart- 
meat A hot fire wa« glowing in Hie 
Napoleon tCK*k the intercepted letter, and, 1 
ing it to htT, laid, “ Madftinft, b not that the 
handwriting of your huslmm! f* Trembling and 
confounded, she oonfeaied that it was. “It b 
now in your hands," said Nupoluonj “throw it 
into the tire, and there will no longer remain 
any evidence tgahi«t him," The lady, half dead 
with oorafusiifu and terror, knew not wlmt to do, 
Napoloon took the paper and placed It upon the 
fire. At it disappmirial in emoke and fiame, he 
said to the Princeas, “Your husband b nowiafe, 
There b no proof left which can lead to liii oon- 
'riction." Tin# act of clemency hai ever been 
regarded as a signal evidence of the gOHlnesi of 
Napoleon'# heiut. The safety of hb army seemed 
to require that iwmcthing ihouM be done to la. 
thaldate the magistrates of the severad townt, 
who Wire al#o mvetimg the stcreli of Ms Ofma- 
riona to the enemy. 

Napoleon went to Potidtm to vbb the tomb 
of Frederick the Great, where tlie Emperor of 
Russia tad the Kinn of Pniiiia hid, but a y«ir 
befcm, takem their Mlemn end rom&nllo oith 
He seemed deeply impriaied with solemnity ae 
he stood by the rtmaiBs of this miui of hiw^c 
energy and of Itxm i<»l* For a time not a word 
was uttered. Tlitiwwdof to# Piwlaa ntonai^ 
was suspended there. Mapolton took it down, 
examined It vtn eaniftxlly, and thMy 
thonghtfhlly to wwiml Ei^ 

“ Did you know that tim Spaabh mhmmSm 
wmmtm me vlii Hi# iwm df Fraodb 1.1 
^le Fmlm umbaisite abo gave me a iahre 
wMoli Mooged to taig^Xhi^ I iMild mt 
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exchange tihii aworJ of Frederick for twenty mil- 
lions of francs. I will send it to the governor of 
the Invalides. The old soldiers there will regard 
with religions reverence a trophy which has be- 
longed to the most illustrious captain of whom 
history makes any mention.” 

Greneral Eapp ventured to reply, “ Were I in 
your place, I should not be willing to part wjfch 
this sword, I should keep it for myself.” 

Napoleon glanced at his aid-de-camp a very 
peculiar look, half reproachful, half comical, and, 
gently pinching his ear, said, “ Have I not, then, 
a sword of my own, Mr. Giver of Advice f' 

In 1757, the armies of France had been sig- 
nally defeated upon the plain of JRosbach by the 
Prussians, The Prussian government had erected 
a monument commemorative of the victory. Na- 
poleon, passing over the field, turned from his 
course to see the monument. To his surprise, 
he found it a very insignificant affair. The in- 
scription on the soft stone had been entirely 
effaced by the weather. The obelisk was hardly 
more imposing than a French milestone. In 
perfect silence, he contemplated it for some time, 
walking slowly around it, his arms folded upon 
his breast, and then said, “ This is contemptible 
— this is contemptible,” Just then a division of 
the army made its appearance. “ Take that 
stone,” said he to a company of sappers, ” place 
it upon a cart, and send it to Paris. It will 
require but a moment to remove it.” Then, 
mounting his horse, he galloped away. For 
both of these acts Napoleon has been severely 
censured. It is not an easy question to decide 
what are the lawful trophies of war. 

When Napoleon left the capital of Austria, 
on his return to France after the campaign of 
Ansteilitz, he thus addressed the citizens of 
Vienna in afiaal adieu “ In leaving you, receive, 
as a present evincing my esteem, your arsenal 
complete, which the laws of war had rendered 
my property. Use it in the maintenance of 
order. You must attribute all the ills you have 
suffered to the mishaps inseparable from war. 
AH the improvements which my anuy may have 
brought into your country you owe to the esteem 
which you have merited.” 

Napoleon, in a month, had overturned the 
Frussiau monarchy, destroyed its armies, and 
conquered its territory. The cabinets and tlie 
aristocracies of Europe wore overwhelmed with 
consternation, Napoleon, the Child of the Re- 
volution, and the propagator of the doctrine of 
equal rights to prince and peasant, wm humbling 
into the dust tne proudest monarchies. Every 
private soldier in tne French army felt that all 
the avenues of wealth, of influence, of rank ware 
open before Mm. This thought nerved his arm 
and inspired his heart. France had imbibed the 
unalterable conviction, which it retains to the 
present day, that Napoleon was the great friend 
of the people, their advocate, and the firm de-' 
fender of their rights. After the battle of Jena, 
Napoleon issued a glowing prodamarioa to the 
■rmy, in which he extolled in the loftiest terms 
their herolmi. Ihdf Intrepldltir, and their en- 


durance of the most exhausting &tlgae. He 
concluded in the following words: — “Soldiers I 
I love you with the same intensity of affection 
which you have ever manifested towards me.” 

Lannes, in a despatch to the Emperor, wrote^ 
“Yesterday I read your Majesty’s proclamation 
at the head of the troops. The concluding 
words deeply touched the hearts of the soldiers. 
It is impossible for me to tell your Majesty how 
much you are beloved by these brave men. In 
truth, never was lover so fond of Ms mistress as 
they are of your person,” 

The Prussians were fully aware of the trs- 
mendous power with which the principles of 
equality invested the French soldier. One of the 
Prussian officers wrote to his family, in a letter 
which was intercepted, “ The French, under fire, 
become supernatural beings. They are urged on 
by an inexpressible ardour, not a trace of which 
is to be discovered in our soldiers. What can 
be done with peasants who are led into battle by 
nobles, to encounter every peril, and yet to have 
no share in the honours or rewards?” 

The King of Prussia himself, while a fugitive 
in those wilds of Poland which, in banditti 
alliance with Russia and Austria, ho had infa- 
mously annexed to his kingdom, found that he 
could not contend successfuUy with France with- 
out introducing equality in the ranks of his 
army also. Thus liberal ideas were propagated 
wherever the armies of Napoleon appeared. In 
every country in Europe, the Emperor of France 
was regarded by democrat and aristocrat alike as 
the friend of thejpeqpfe. 

Haring these stormy scenes, Napoleon, in the 
heart of Prussia, conceived the design of erect- 
ing the magnificent temple of the Madeleine. 
It was to be a memorial of the gratitude of the 
Emperor, and was to bear upon its front the 
inscription, “The Emperor Napoleon to Hie 
Soldiers of the Great Aimy.” On marble tablets 
there were to be inscribed the names of aU the 
officers, and of every soldier who had been pre- 
sent at the great events of Ulm, Austerlitz, and 
Jena. The names of those who had fallen in 
those battles were to be inscribed upon tablets of 
gold. 

To the Minister of the Interior he wrote from 
Posen, dated December 6th, 1806 : — “ Literature 
has need of encouragement. Propose to me some 
means for mving an impulse to all the different 
branches of hel^-leUres which have In all times 
shed lustre upon the nation.” 

In the midst of the enormous cares of this 
extraordinary cam|jfalgn, Napoleon found time 
to write, almost every day, a few lines to Jose-* 
phine. A few of these letters mil be read with 
interest*— 

“Bamberg, Oct 7th, 1806. 

“I set ont tMs evening, love, for Cronaefcu 
My army is in M march. Everything is pros- 
perous, My health is perfect I have received 
but one letter from you. I have received one 
from Eugene and Hortenae. Adieu. A thousand 
kisMii and good health. “N 
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** Gera, Oct. 13, f o’clock a.h.^ 

**I am at Gera, my dear friend. My aiRiirs 
ire prosperonj— every thing as I conld wish. In 
a few days, with tlie aid of God, matters will 
take, I think, a terrible turn for the poor King of 
Prussia, I p% him, personally, for he is a 
worthy man. The Queen is at Erfurt with the 
King. If she wishes to see a battle, she will ha^e 
tiiat crael pleasure. I am very well, I Lave 
ained flerii since my rloparturej nevertheless, 
travel e\ftry day from sixty to seventy -five 
miles, on horseback, in carriages, and in every 
otlier way, I retire at eight o'clock and rise at 
midnight. I often think that you have not yet 
retires Wholly thine, Napoi-Euk.” | 

“Jena, Oct. 15, 3 o’clock a.m, ! 
“My love! I have manoeuvred successfully 
against the Pmssinns. Yesterday I gained a 
great victory. There were 150,000 men. I have 
taken 20,000 prifioners; also 100 picc*s of 
camion, and many tings. I was near the King 
of Pnisria, and just luilcd taking him and the 
Queen. For two days and niglits I have been in 
the field. I am wcmdcrfully well Adieu, my 
lovel Take care of yourself, and love mo. if 
Hortense is with you, give her a kiss, as also 
one to Napoleon, and to the little one. 

“N 

“ Weimar, Oct. 16, 5 o'clock p.m.^ 

“ M. Talleyranti will show you the bulletin, ; 
my dear friend. You will there see ray »ucc»'si». 
Everything has transpired as I had calculated. 
Never was an anny ujure cITuctuHlIy beaten azid 
more entirely destroyed. I have only time to 
say tlmt I am well, and that I grow fat upon , 
fiitigue, bivouacs, and 8lecpl**'*f.nc8S. Adieu, my 
dear firiead. A thousand loving words to llor- 
tense, and to the grand Monsieur Napoleon.' 
Wholly thiue, “Napolbos.'* 

“Nov. I, 2 o’clock A.M. 
“Talleyrand has arrived, and tells me, my 
love, that you do nothing but weep. What do 
you wish, then? You have your daughter, 
grandchildren, and good news. Surely this is' 
enough to make one contented and happy. The 
weather is superh. Nat a drop of rain has yet 
Wien duriup the 'Campaign, I am very well, ' 
and everything is prosperoua Adieu, my love! i 
I have receivw a letter from Moimimir NapoltNjm i 
I think Hortense must have written it. A thou- - 
' sand kind things to alL “ Napolkos." ■ 

The little Napoleon to whom the Emperew so 
often alludes was the eldest son of I^uis and 
Hortense, and brother of the present Emperor of 
tlie French. Ho was an nnusually bright and 
promising boy, and a great favourite of hisillus- 
triotis grandfather, Kamloou had decided to 
adopt him as his hehr, ana ah thoughts of divmm 
wm BOW la d arid*. 
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TtlZ riKLD OF ITLAir. 

satalllng appeal of K«pi Icon Moeltade Ri» 

non of tUe French .Miivv»‘r-"‘i i.f Bu’un d'cice— 
liet ihatr.ry of i> i.ii * e fill-’ LiikIuhI- ! (‘st!, 

m<»nv of Alli<m>~4’it< !.**;. u.tnn f‘t the dr tuiilng 
sttMicrB-^MMiSKe to U »» . l'» 'iifnjjs ' ,4 tho 

— Kmhftrrai(Hlnu[ s ‘iuti 'ii <if Kii}r>if(»is «Ea» 
caiiip'i'cnt on the VsfC.’i *'are for th. suithem-. 
Battle of Eylaa— The d m- nsther— foueMisg Aneo. 
dotei— Lfttcn to 

On the fields of Jena and Aufwtadt f'.e Fr s- 
sian monarchy was dt’“.''r( ycd. Fretl'Tlfk Wil- 
Kam had nothing !< ft hut a nunutn pnndjice of 
his empire. To tlni he liatl os'utpe'd a fn/itivi. 
From the utter wreck of Its ar-nics, hu had 
gathered ErriU”.d him a few tlouMwid men. It 
w’aa with extreme regret fhaf Nupulcun luui found 
hiiUBrlf cnuipclb'd to ItMVQ tl.e corgfuiiid scenes 
of peRccful lift* in Paris to r»'p'd 'l.r ax'snilt of his 
handfld foes. Had Le remamed .a Franca until 
ihi^Hia, Prus**!!. tJiii Knghiml had fuinhiiied their 
niultitndinoiif hn«t«, he woid I h'lvts hivn undone. 
With his accu.dwned energy, hf> sprwig u|»a 
Prussia befars AI#*xa»!df!r h.t I fiuif, wiifi hii hun- 
dred thouMud tiu^'ps to trfuc’sf tlm vfist pltirn 
between St. Peter Jt ,rg and Berlin. rim most 
extraordinary skill in iinuKeuvriug, ar.d iu the 
endarat.ce of ftttigin itnd toil ahuiHtiuperhuiuiwa, 
he threw his whoh force into the rear of the 
PrusHisns. H*j thu cut them off from Berlin 
and from a!! tSitdr supplies, Then, su’ * of vic- 
tory, to save tlw clh "nru'f loud ).«' ■ * luiim* 

' plftred peace. His ii| p» ni was iinavaii . g, Tli# 
roar o{ battle en i.m -nurd, and the anuies of 
Prussia were overwh- hm d, (TuhIumI, aimihilated. 
As s-'i'U *• tiie Icrri iu it-'cnc wae our, Napuleoa 
q*u»'tly eitahh«lu4 hinn-*!! in th-' of the 

Prus«m« in»mar«h. lloi kii.pd.oi w<ti eutiroly 
at hii mercy, Hu then *kmt Hurou to fun! Frede* 
rick William, again to pn-puie tha sheathing of 
the sword. 

The unhappy King was fmmd more than if# 
Imndred milei fr* m hii capital, lie wm fu 
away beyond the Yiifiila, in the wildi of Pnis. 
siau Poland, He had gatlieml nrotmd lilm 
twouty-five thunuind nuui, t!ie «hfUt-n'<l iumn 
nautsof those hardy hiiflahnns whom Fruditrick 
the Great had triiinedtod'’*<pisr fatigun, dmigcn, 
and death, The Husriau ho».f, »maw»d gt iht 
sudden cataitrophe which ha-i ovorwhuhucd lt» 
ally, threw open its arms to rin'*dvii th* fughivi 
King. Fredfrifk, aidmakd by the nr^’st-niie of 
the proud legions of Ahixamlcr, tud eotm*! 
that the innumcralde hurdcj of liiisii 
ledgeil for his luppnii, still lumod to 
is affairs. Peremptorily ho ripellisd the i 
of Kapolncn, TOiwvlug,’ with renewed 
again to appoaJ to the dcrpiimi of iht i 
Nothing now reiualnid f«f Ntpuli’oia but 1 
lately to meet riie accnmulillitg lioitlilti ' 
tlEl thrtitondi Mm. Frodtrick, firora Hit rwM 
provinces of Mi tmpki, wm «idiatotri»| to »- 
susoiti^ Mi army. Alixaiid«t thomughly 
was MlBiif Into roMlAlim iB the ish 
if Mi ilsmt iHtaUf malAa 1* 
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hoped to collect t foroe wMoh would utterly over- 
whelm the Audacious victor. England, with her 
invincible navy proudly sweeping all seas, was 
landing at Dantzic and Eonigsberg troops, trea- 
sure, and munitions of war. The storms of winter 
had already come. Napoleon was a thousand miles 
from the frontieri of France. His foes were en- 
camped several hundred miles farther north, 
amid the gloomy forests and snow-clad hills of, 
Poland. Daring the winter they would have 
time to accumulate their combined strength, and 
to fall upon him, in the spring, with overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

England, exasperated and alarmed by this 
amazing triumph of Napoleon, now adopted a 
measure which has been condemned by the 
unanimous voice of the civilised world as a griev- 
ous infringement of the rights of nations. It is 
an admitted principle that, when two Powers are 
at war, every neutral power has a right to sail 
from the ports of one to the ports of the other, 
and to carry any merchandise whatever, except- 
ing arms and military supplies. Either of the 
contending parties has, however, the right to 
blockade any port or ports by a naval force suf- 
ficient to preclude an entrance. England, how- 
ever, having the undisputed command of the seas, 
adopted what has been called a paper hlockade. 
She forbade all nations to have any commercial 
intercourse whatever with France or her allies. 
She bad also established it as a marltims law, 
that all privuto property found afloat, belonging 
to an enemy, was to be seized, and that peaceful 
passengers found upon the ocean were to be made 
prisoners of war. The French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs made a very able report to the govern- 
ment upon this subject, which was concluded in 
the following words:— 

" The natural right of self-defence permits us 
to oppose an enemy with the same arms he uses, 
and to make Ida own rage and folly recoil upon 
himself. Since England has ventured to declare 
all Franco in a state of blockade, let France, 
in her turn, declare that the British isles are 
blockaded. Since Blngland considers every French- 
man an enemy, lot all Englishmen, in the coun- 
tries occupied by the French armies, be made 
prisoners of war. Since England seizes the pri- 
vate property of peaceable merchants, let the 
property of all Englishmen be confiscated. Smee 
England desires to impede all commerce, let no 
ships from the British isles be received into the 
French ports. As soon as England shall admit 
the authority of the laws of nations universally 
ebservod by civilised countries j as soon as she 
shall ai'knowledge that the laws of war are the 
same by sea and land ; tliat the right of conquest 
aimot be extended either to private property or 
to anhanned and peaceable inhabitants; and 
that the right of blockade ought to be, limited to 
fortified plac(«, your hkjesty will oauiw these 
rigorous but not uryust meMurei to cease, for 
luitfoe between nations is nothing bat exact reci- 
procity." 

li aomdiiioi «{& these priudiplesi thus 


avowed to the world, Napoiwm issued his famous 
ordinance, called, from the city at whi^ it was 
dated, Th6 Berlin Decree. 

The following is a copy of this celebrated 
document : — 

“/» our Imperial Camp^ Berlint 
“Nov. 26th, 1806. 

“Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy, considering — 

“1. That Englana regards not the law of 
nations recognised by all civilized states; 

“ 2. That she holds for an enemy every indi- 
vidual belonging to a hostile power, and makes 
prisoners of war not only the crews of armed 
vessels, but the crews of trading ships, and even 
captures merchants travelling on account of com- 
mercial business ; 

“ 3, That she extends to merchantmen, and 
to the property of individuals, the right of con- 
quest, which is only applicable to what belongs 
to the hostile state ; 

“4. That she extends to cemmercial towns 
and to ports not fortified, to havens and to the 
mouths of rivers, the right of blockade, which, 
according to the practice of civilized nations, 
only is applicable to fortified places ; 

6. That she declares blockaded places before 
which she has not even a single ship of war, 
though no place is blockaded untii it is so in- 
vested that it cannot be approached without 
imminent danger ; 

“6. That she even declares in a state o! 
blockade places which her whole force united 
would be unable to blockade, viz., the entire coast 
of an emjpire ; 

“ 7. That this monstrous abuse of the right of 
blockade has no other object than to prevent 
communications between different coimtries, and 
to raise the trade and the manufactures of Eng- 
land upon the ruin of the industry of Uto Conti- 
nent; 

“ 8. That such being evidently the object of 
England, whoever deals in English merchandise 
on the Continent thereby favours her designs 
and becomes her accomplice ; 

“ 9. That this conduct on the part of England, 
which is worthy of the early ages of barbarism, 
has operated to the advantage of that Power and 
to tho injury of others ; 

“ 10. That it is a part of natural law to op- 
pose one's enemies with the arms he employs, 
and to fight in the way he fights, when he ma- 
avows all those ideas of justice and all those 
liberal sentiments which are the result of social 
civilization; 

“We have resolved to apply to England the 
measures which she has sanctioned by her mari- 
time legislation. 

“ The enactments of the present decree shall be 
invariably considered m a fundamental principl* 
of the Empire until such time as England ac- 
knowledges that the law of war is one and the 
same by land and by sea; that it cannot be ex- 
tended to private property of any desoriprion 
whttioever, nor to me persons of inditiduals not 
belooghiB b® ^ prof<«)!iioa of arms, and that the 
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»w of Hookii3« ofigbt to bo imited to fordSed ; 
pkcM actually mYested by oomjwtent force#. j 
Aooordingly wo Iioy® 4»creed aad do daoroe 
•I fellow# 1 — 

*' 1. The Bridtb iilaiid# ire declared in a state 
of blockade. 

** 2. All trade and mterooorws with the British 
Mauds is prohibited. Consequently, letters or 
packets addressed to England, or to any native 
of England* or written in the English lan^i^age, 
Yrill not be conveyed by post, and will be seized. , 

**$, Every native of England, whatever hii , 
fink or condition, who may be found in the , 
coontriet oocuped by oar troops or by those of 
our allies, shall be mwe prisoner of war. 

** 4. Every warehouse, and all merchandise ' 
and property of any description whatever, be- i 
longing to an EnglMi subject, or the produce of 
English manufactures or colonies, is declared 
goM prize. ; 

“5. Trade in English merchandise is pro- j 
Mbited; and all merchandise belonging to Eng- 
land, or the produce of her manuiactures am 
oolonies, is demred good prize. 

** 6. One-half of the produce of the oonftioa- 
tion of the merchandise and property declared 
good prize by the preceding articles will be ap- 
propriated to the mdemnincation of the mer* 
chants for the losses they have sustained 
through the capture of trawMng vesself by Eng- 
lish cruisers. 

“ 7. No vessel coming directly from England 
or her colonies, or having been there rince thy 
publication of the present decrae, will be received 
m any port 

“6. Any vessel which, by means of a false 
declaration, shall contravene the above article, 
•hall be seized, and the ship and cargo sbdl bo 
©oofiioatfld, as if they were English property. 

^ 2. Our prize-court of Paris shall pronounco 
Huil judgment in all disputes that may arise in 
our empire, or the oountriei occupied by the 
French army, relative to the execution of riie 
present decree. Our prize-court of Milan ahull 
pronounce dual judgment in all the said disputes 
that may arise throughout our kluj^om of Italy. 

** 10, Our mbbterfor foreign affairs will com- 
manicftte the prewnt decree to tiie Kings of 
Spain, Naples, HoEimd, and Etniria, and to our 
other allwi, whose subjofts, hke our own, are 
iuffrring from the iiyuntice and barbarism of tlze 
mwitirae legislation of England, 

“11. Our ministers for hrdgii affairt, war, 
ii.flriue, fmaiire , anii p<dice, and our postmasters- 
geiwriil, are directed, iwxjordliig ti they axe save- 
to tmrry the present decree into 

(Siiffiftd' 

y measure hts been admired by 
a profoimd stroke of policy , by otliers 
It has bNMR denounced a* a revoking act of 
dupotisai. It certwuiy wm not prowjiting the 
o&« cheek. It was returaiiig blow for blow. 
By thtw erxiudirig all Eagllih goods ikan the 
Cemtineaf, b.'iiW W able •«!# to 


Cisot 

render the Continent independent of the Uamim 
and the workshops of the wesdthy islinden 
France owes to this decree the iatroduorimi of 
sugar from the beet-root 
“I found myself alone,” says Napoleon, “in 
my opinion on the Continent. I wuf? ccimpelled, 
for the moment, to employ force in every 
quarter. At len^h they began to oomprehend 
me. Already the tree bears fruit. If I hiui nert 
given way, I should have changed the face ol 
commerce w well aa the patli of industry. I 
had naturalized augtr and indigo. I should have 
naturalized cotton and many other things.” 

Two days after the pubhoation of the Berlin 
decree, Napoleon wnde to Juiioi — 

“Take especial care that the ladies of your 
estahhahmont use Swi«s tea. It is as good as 
that of China. (Jt-ff’c made from chicory is not 
at ah inferior to that of Arjibia. Let them make 
use of these suhntitutcs in their drawing-rooms, 
hmtead of amusing themselves with talking 
politics like Madame dc Stacl. List them take 
care, idso, that no part of fhcirdnMH ii oomjKisid 
of Knglifih mMrchainiiSd. If fho wives of my 
chief oiilccrs do not j-et tlie ezamph', whom <mii 
I expect to Mow it? It is a of life or 
death between France and England. I must 
look for rim most cordial supfiort in all those by 
whom I am •unounded.’* 

In rt^fercnca to the unrelenting hostility with 
whioh Nttpoh on was assidlud ru’arly every mo- 
ment of ins life, he ofriui rouiarkyd, “ I caamot 
do what 1 wish. 1 can ouiy do whut I can. Thett 
I'inglish compel mo to livu day by day.” 

The French DirecKiry, on the iJKth Jaunary, 
1 70M, had iniquitously pa -s»'d a dc cr«*e doclaring 
all ships coutaiuii.g Ejighsh ujorrhandiw good 
prizes, and dooming to death all neutral sailoti 
found on board English ihips. Ibis was one of 
the acta of tliat anarchicai governmiot which 
Napohmn iwrtlstvw. 

Napoleon,” *ay“! Alinon, *Hmn after hia 
oension to the i’onaukr thwne, iHiued a decree 
revoking this, and reverting to the old and hu- 
mane law# of riie monan’hy in this respiwC* 

This decree of Napoleon wti lurtly an aci «f 
oondliation and frictidsldp. 

On the Iflth of Moy, I BOB, the British govara- 
meut pfww«»d an order dtclaring “riie whole 
eoiwt#, barlHUJrs, and riwre, from tbt KItr to 
Brest indtwive, as arfually hloekaded,” To this 
ord»*r in c{»uneil Napoleon r«iili»d by the Berliii 
XmYttikr Iffkh, wml 
»i then pHwid another art, still mofi 
arrogant w«i oppressive, on the lit of dauimry, 
lBh7, declaring “Ihat no veieel ihtll be per^ 
mittod to trade from one ptirt to ««olbw, If both 
belong to France of htr alilw, turi ihill bt w 
far under riivir control as that Ih lit h vnnnili ire 
excluded tticrefriunj and the oept^ns of aU 
British viWiili are btreht reqitW to warn if ery 
n4.utral fes«#l, canting mm mj ftwh port, tad 
hatinssd to mvh oilier port, to dlioqutliiM hei 
f and any vMid, ate IMng to wanii4 
haviiif hid a rMtombli im illewwl k 
iifevmi^ d tke m&aui Of te i 
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wuncil, wMoh shall, notwithstan^g, persist in 
such voyage to such other port, shall b« declared 
good prize.” To this Napoleon made no reply. 

After a few months, on the 11th of November, 
1807 England, adding insult to injury, issued 
another decree, still more severe, declaring ah 
the ports and places of France and her ^es, 
from which, though not at war with his Majesty, 
the British flag is excluded, shall be subject to 
the same restrictions in respect of trade and 
navigation as if the same were actually blockaded 
in the most strict and rigorous manner; and that 
ah trade in articles, the produce or manufacture 
of the siiid countries or colonies, shall he deemed 
to he unlawful, and all such articles declared 
good prize." To this Napoleon replied in his 
celebrated Milan decree of the 17th of JDe- 
omher, 1807. 

These decrees of Napoleon gave rise to the 
most extraordinary debates in the English Par- 
liament, during which no one of either of the 
parties into which the Parliament was divided 
even alluded to the fact that England was en- 
tirely the aggressor. 

“In endeavouring, at the distance of thirty 
years,” says Alison, “to form an impartial 
opinion on this most important subject, it must 
at once strike the most cursory observer that 
the grounds on which this question was debated 
in the British Parliament were not those on 
which its merits really rested, or on which they 
were placed by Napoleon at the time, and have 
been since argued % the Continental historians 
On both sides, in England, it was assumed that 
France was the aggressor by the Berlin decree, 
and that the only question was whether the 
orders in council exceeded the just measures of 
retaliation, or were calculated to produce more 
benefit or injury to this country. 

“ But was the Berlin decree the origin of the 
commercial warfare, or was it merely, as Napo- 
ioon and the French writers assert, a retaliation 
upon England, by the only means at the disposal 
of the Fronch Emperor, for the new and Ulega' } 
species of warfare which, in the pride of irre- 
sistible maritime 8treng';h, they had thought Jit 
to adopt ? That is the point upon which the 
whole question really depends ; and yet, though 
put iu the foremost rank by Napoleon, it was 
scarcely touched on by either party in the British 
Parliament. Nor is it difficult to see to what 
cause this extraordinary circumstance was owing. 
Both the great parties which divided that as- 
sembly were desirtui of avoiding that question; 
the Wigs, because the measure complained of 
by Napoleon, and on which the Berlin decree 
was justiSad by the French government, had 
been mainly adopted by Mr. Fox, and subse- 
quently extended by I^rd Howick; the Tories, 
because they were tmwilling to oast any doubt 
m the exerdb© of maritime powers, in their 
opinion, of essenrial importance to this country, 
and which gave them the great advantage of 
having thik political adversaries neoassarily com- 
piled to support the general principle on which 
^ msMurea la quema had mn founded. 


^ History, however, must disregard aB thee# 
temporary considerations, and in good faith ap- 
proach the question, whether, in this great de- 
bate, England or France was the real aggressor; 
and on this point, as on most otheirs in human 
affairs, where angry passions have been strongly 
excited, it will probably be fojind that there were 
faults on both sides. 

“ But still the English historian must lament 
that the British goverument had given so 
plausible a ground for representing l.is measures 
as retaliatory only, by issuing in Ma /, 180G, the 
blockade of the French coasts of the Channel.” 

_ There has probably been no act of Napoleon’s 
life for which he has been more pitilessly con- 
demned than for his Berlin and Milau decrees. 
They have been represented as atrocious acts of 
wanton and nnprovoked aggression against a 
meek and lowly sister kingdom. 

It was reported to Napoleon that the troops, 
comfortably housed in the cities and villages of 
Prussia, were very reluctant to move to frigid 
bivouacs upon the icy marshes of the Vistula. 
To one who reported to him the despondency of 
the army, Napoleon inquired — 

“ Does the spirit of my troops fail them when 
in sight of the enemy ?” 

“ No, sire,” was the reply. 

“ I was sure of it,” said Napoleon. “ My troops 
axe always the same. I must rouse them.” 

Walking up and down the flCor with rapid 
strides, he immediately dictated the foUowing 
proclamation ; — 

“ Soldiers ! A year to-day you weie on the 
field of Austerlitz. The Eussian battalions fled 
before you in dismay, or, being surrounded, 
yielded their arms to the victors. The next day 
they snad for peace. But we were imposed 
upon. Scarcely had they escaped, through our 
generosity, which was probably blameable, from 
the disasters of the third coEdition, than they 
organized a fourth. But the ally upon whom they 
chiefly relied is no more. His capital, fortresses, 
magazines, arsenals, two hundred and eighty 
standards, seven hundred field-pieces, and five 
fortified cities, are in our possession. The Oder, 
the Wartha, the deserts of Poland, the storms of 
winter, have not arrested your stops for a mo- 
ment. You have braved all, surmounted filL 
Every foe has fled at your aproaoh. 

“ In vain have the Russians endeavoured to 
defend the capital of ancient and renowned 
Poland. The eagle of Franco soars over the 
Vistula. The brave and unfortunate Pole, on 
seeing you, dreams that he beholds the legions 
of Sobieaki returning from their memOTahle ex- 
pedition. Soldiers I wi will not sheath ou 
swords until a general peace is established, and 
we have secured the righte of our allies, and ret- 
stored to our commerce its freedom and its colo- 
nies. On the Elbe and the Oder we have re- 
conquered Ponfficherry* and our srtahlishmentt 
to India, the CaM of Good Hope, and the 
Spanish ooltmies. Who gave the Euasiani the 
to todd the Manee of destiny, oc to latoe* 
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Irt iritli om* Jmt imgm} Tliej and oandve*. Hie pwtitioa of Poland fey Biittia, Proisla, 
■irt we not sml the •oMers of Ansterlitz f* and Austria iit* fee« pronmmced fey the unaai. 

Bourrienne « Wlien Napoleon dictated ' utrodow ad 

liisprockmationsUe appeared 4 the moment,™®^ disgraced modcni luirope. As i 
inspired, and exliibited/ld some sort, the excite- 1 entered that purt of Vian.i wAefe 

went of tlie Italian improdsatori. In order annexed to PniMMa m I us mfamm 

follow him, it was necessary to write with incon. ! ff.fj f/ the Poles gat u>nHi around iiim 

ceiwble rapidity. Frequently, wfeen reading pth the utmost enthusiasm. I lio no to 
ow to him what he hts dictated, I haw known i ^J‘‘mcmbered empire tliroiuvrl his feead-quarton 
Mm smile, as in triumph, at the eiiect which ^ ^ 

to.gmea particular pa»5.g. would pro- M^uinumZi, “ 

This address electrized the whole army. Its Hie populace rent the skFa with en- 

clarion notes rang through MI hearts. Not shoul's wherever the great conqueror 

another munrmr was heard. The corps in the ®™*Mhat 

rear, fey forced marehes, piwed forward with might fight the batt! ; of frcr-lom and re- 
Mscrity to reatdi head-quarters. Those nearer ® **^^'*^ ludependeiice. iNapoloon was ex- 
the Emperor forgot their fatigues and their - * *■ / w •. n * . 

iufferitigs, and longed to engage the enemy. .'‘PtitMion from \ ' arsaw waited upon him. 

The love of the soldiers for their chieftain was . him to procfeuin the nufeqwuieuca of 
so enthimstic, and their confidence in his wisdom and to plut'© sonnj tnenil-ar of his o-m 

was so unboonded, that, though hungry, bare- the throne, l lu-y ^ured him that 

footed, and exhausted, the whole mighty host the Poles, as one man, wouM^ riilly w 

crowded eagerly along. The stt^nu^ of approach-, hen^ hii bauners. Ntpo- 

ing winter howled around them. The wheels of | ,, . 

their ponderous artillery sank axleolecp in thej r 1 rcrngnircd the different 

jnire. Still, through rain tad snow, and miry j P®^***b‘’”* lyland. Keicrt ickss. I cannot 
roads, they followed their indomifnfelo chief, re- ! f f® 
mmtmg with pride the fatigues which they had «nmried toddcnd y..«r ri«Lf^ «»tfe arms in yow 
already endured, and eagerly anticipating the If ^>y 'f •' ‘'fe mu tiiat of 

heroic dtcdf they were yet to perform. f fw^rhed wi:h Icjvmg m your 

TV - , . ^Tv .• ^ xr t ^ X constant dvil diii'HUHiKns, ♦■i/fet ut the true 

Before louring Borlin, ^tpo]oon wrote to tn. , 

Mimotm onUri “Tho project wl»>ch I i»w fort„„e, be now uuUoi iu-i finu, l.i f 
DOW foniwd _i. more VMt t mu ur.y winch I ever tl.,t one .pirii unirimlo. llm wb 
before conceived, irom thie time I mn«t find if,,, h„.i 


myself in a position to cope with all events.” Ho ^ market 


also addressed a message to the 


.eputufiou had withdrawn, Nwpideon 
I l}k»t the PnkM, Itu.ir euthusiiwtn 


plcaw’s me. I shmifel like to mske them a« m- 


peenhur energy of utjlu murkmg uU bu proilue- ^ ,,, 

tnmo which the unuuU of eloquence huverunly 

equi^ed, never euipuueed. I muny. There i. Anrtriu. . uiid Brunliq 

“Themonarchs of Europ#.” said he, “have who have eu^h h»d a slu-e. when the 

thus far sported with the generosity of France, matoh is once kiiidk.!, who kfs»iws where the 
When one coalition is conquered, another imme- c<«dls?.»ratioii may stop 7 M v lint duiv is towiurdi 
diiitoly^ringsup. No sooner was that of 180r> Franco. I must not sacriiic^ her iulcwsts for 
dissolved than we had to fight that of IBO0. It Poland. In short, we niunt refer tliii milter to 
feehovw France to fee less generoui in futw. the univi-rsal soweign, Time, lie adt ihowui, 
The oonquered statoa must fee retained till the ■ fej-aad-h^c, whui we are to do.” 
general peace oa land and mu England, re- ’ The liturtu.m of Kspohwn m% Iwhti critfcml 
gardless of allth# rights of nations, knnehing a Ho was hundmis of hugnei fr^.m the frontleff 
oommendal interdict against one quarter of the of Fninr-e, and enveloped in ilmsnattsof iriftter. 
globe, must fee stntck with the same interdict in Euasia, with her cmmtfess hordes tud unlnowa 
retura; mad it must fee rendered as wgoroas as r. sources, was ihrfitonfejg him from tlii North, 
the nature of things will permit Since we are Prussia, thmigh e<mqn»ircd, was wafclilug for an 
doomed to war, it will fee better to plunge in opportunity to retrieve hm di'^gr^e and mk, 
whollytimntogobuthalf way. Thus may we Austria had raised a farw <4 eighty thummA 
hope to tenmnate it mm oompfotely and more men, and was tferniteiiiisg hl« rear, f lili Ann. 
wildly fey a general and dumble peace.’ triaa force wm profesiwdlf m arm/ of observi- 

Thi iafeottn of Napofetos were perfectly h^ \ tiou. But Naptilwn well knew thii, iipoa the 
oalisim iu preparing for this winter campaigOv It ^ alighteft rewrii, Au*itrls would fall upon him to 
WM four husdred miles from Berlin to Warsaw, oonpniat allitnM with Euisla aiid Pruisla* Knf- 
TMi was a dreary intorval far m army to tea- land, the imdtiputod mowwrch of ilii wido worM 
iwii Uhroogb the friestog atorms and diifttog of watew, wm moiA tfidiutly nrllfc 

«tows of a wnifcjw winter. The Eutelsms ana th«wi feandid foia dt fiiMm 

prwnt a himdred mi twenty By pmlalinlisg the iadeptii^M df FdMi 
opM 'ilii feiMb of the Vteda. j Nipown wwhl l«ft plM a davotii •% 
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fanging a nation of twenty mUlioiis of iababi- ' 
tants beneath his flag 5 but by liberating Poland 1 
from its proud and powerful oppressors, he would 
have exasperated to the highest degree Russia, ' 
Prussia, and Austria. Thus the probabilities of 
pace would have been infinitely more remote. 
Napoleon was contending for peace. He told the 
Poles frankly that ho coifid not involve France in 
any new quarrels. “ I am not come hither,” said 
he, “ to beg a throne for ray family, I am not 
in want of thrones to give away.” 

Through December’s dismal storms—through 
ft country more dreary than imagination can 
well conceive, filled with gloomy forests, fathom- 
less morasses, bleak and barren plains, Napoleon 
led his troops to the banks of the Vistula. Where- 
ever he met his foes, he scattered them before 
him with whirlwind power. Sometimes, over a 
space of seventy-five miles in breadth, Napoleon’s 
army was fighting its way against the storm of 
bullets which, from hostile batteries, swept their 
ranks. But nothing could retard his progress. 
The suffering of that wintry march was awful 
beyond description. Early in January the army 
entered the dark forests which frown along the 
inhospitable Vistula. 

The cantonments of the French army were 
extended one hundred and fifty miles, skirting 
the left bank of the river. All the passes of the 
stream were occupied in such strength as to 
render surprise impossible. The soldiers cut 
down the forests and constructed comfortable 
huts to screen themselves from the piercing cold. 
The camps were admirably arranged in regular 
streets, presenting the most cheerful aspect of 
order and cleanlmess. Reviews, rural labours, 
and warlike games, occupied the minds of the 
soldiers and confirmed their health. Immense 
oonToys of provisions, guarded by troops mid 
fortresses left in the rear, were continually defiling 
along all the roads from the Rhine. The soldiers 
were soon comfortable and happy in their well- 
prorisioned homes. Napoleon, regardless of his 
own ease, thought of them alone. He was every- 
where present. Hia foresight provided for every 
emergency. His troops witnessed with ^atitud^ 
his intense devotion to their comfort. They saw 
him riding from post to post by day and by night, 
drenched with rain, spattered with mud, whitened 
with snow, regardless of rest, of food, of sleep, 
wading throiigli mire and drifts, groping through 
darkness and brea.sting storms. Napoleon said, 
“My soldiers are my children.” No one could 
doubt his sincerity who witnessed his vigilftnee, 
his toil, his fatigue* Not a soul in the army 
questioned his parental love, Hence the Empe- 
ror was loved in return as no other mortal wa» 
ever loved before. 

The soldiers, to their surprise, found that the 
gsnerons foresight of Napoleon had provided 
them even with several millions of bottles of 
wine. Abundant maraziues were established, 
that they might be fully supplied with good food 
and wmnin clothing* The sick and wounded in 
Iftrtloolar were wmed with the most tender care, 
thousand beds were prepared at W«mw, and 


an equal number at Thorne, at Posen, and ait 
other places on the banks of the Vistula and 
Oder. Comfortable mattresses of wool were made 
for the hospitals. Thirty thousand tents, taken 
from the Prussians, were cut up into bandages 
and bedding. Over each hospital Napoleon ap- 
pointed a chief overseer, always supplied with 
ready money, to procure for the sick whatever 
luxuries they needed. A chaplam was appointed 
in each hospital to minister to the spiritual wants 
of the sick and the dying. This chaplain was 
to be, in an especial manner, the friend and the 
protector of those under his care. He was 
charged by the Emperor to report to him the 
slightest negligence towards the sick, finch 
were the infinite pains which Napoleon i&Jk to 
promote the comfort of his soldiers. He shared 
all their hardships. His palace was a bam. In 
one room he ate, and slept, and received his 
audiences. It was his invariable custom, when- 
ever he issued an order, to inform himself if the 
order had been executed, Ee personally arranged 
all the military works of the widely-extewded 
line over which his army was spread. 

The month of January, with its storms and 
intensity of cold, passed slowly away. Winter 
brooded drearily over the plains of Poland, pre- 
senting one vast expanse of ice and snow, 
Europe contemplated with amazement the nub- 
lime spectacle of a French army of one or two 
hundred thousand men passing the winter in the 
midst of the gloomy forests of the Vistula. Alex- 
ander, with troops accustomed to the frozen 
North, planned to attack Napoleon by suiprise 
in Ms winter quarters. Secretly he put Mi 
mighty host in motion, Napoleon, ever on the 
alert, was prepared to meet him. Immediately 
marching from Ms micampments, he surprised 
those who hoped to surprise him. 

Battle after battle ensued. The Eussiani 
fought with unyielding obstinacy, the French 
with impetuous enthusiasm. In every forest, in 
every mountain gorge, upon the hanks of every 
swollen stream clogged with ice, the Russiaui 
planted their cannon and hurled balls, and shells, 
and grape into the bosoms of their unrelenting 
pursuers. But the French, impelled by the re- 
sistless impetuosity of their great chieftain, 
pressed on, regardless of mutilation and death. 
The snow was crimsoned with blood. The 
wounded struggled, and shrieked, and froze in 
the storm-piled drifts. The dark forms of the 
d.ead floated with the ice down the cold streams 
to an unknown buriah Wintry nights, Jong, 
dismal, and freezing, darkened upon the con- 
tending hosts. Theuf lurid watch-fires gleamed 
in awral sublimity over wide leagues of frozen 
hill and valley. The soldiers of each army, 
nerved by the energies of deroemtion, threw 
themselves upon the snow as their only oouob, 
and with no tent covering but the chill sky. 

Napoleon stopped one night at a miserable 
cottage. His litwe <»mp be&aad was placed in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. In five mlnutef 
he dfo^e^ed Ms snpper, whidh consisted of hut 
one di^ IHzea, roUmg Ms napkin h to ft bftU, 
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bi pkyyij ll «! tbft hMd of Mi favoiurlto 
?»J®t CoaitMt, Mijiiig* “Qaick, qmck, take 
y tiitt remits of my banquet.’' Then» an- 
rolling a map of Pnissia, be ipread it upon tbe 
floor, and addressing Caukincourt, said, “Coine 
bare, Orand Equerry, and follow me." With 
jtms be marked out the progressite movements 
of bis army, and aakl, “ 1 shall heat the linadans 
there, and there, and there. In three months 
tbe campaign will bo ended. The Kushiaiis 
must have a iessson. The fair Queen of Prussia 
must leani, too, that advisers aornetimes pay 
dearly for the advice they give. I do not like 
those women who throw aside their attributes of 
grace and gaodneBs. A woman to instigate war! 
to urge men to cut each othi-r’s throats! Shame 
on it I She may nin the ri-k of l(»ing her 
kingdom by playing that game.” 

At this moment lome dfBpat'diM were de- 
livered to the EmjHTfir. Hnpidly pjaneing over 
them, be frowned and ixclaimed— 

“ Siirely these despatches have been a long 
time on their way! How is this? Tell the 
orderly officer who brought them that I wish to 
k to him." 

** Sir,** laid he, severely, m the officer entered, ' 
“ at what hour were these despatches placed in 
yourhandi?” 

At eight o’clock in the evening, aire." 

*♦ And bow many leagues bad you to ride?* 

*< I do not know precisely, sire.^’ 

“ But you ought to know, slr—Han orderly 
officiT ought to know that. I know it. Vow 
bad twenty- fic'ven miles to ride, and you set off 
at eight o’clock. U>ok at yijur watch, «irl What 
o'clock is it now ?" 

‘ Half past twelve, sire. Tbe roads wtTS in a 
ible state. In some places the snow obstructed 
passage " 

'♦* Poor excuses, sir— ptasr excuses. Reti re, and 
await my orden." As the officer, extremely 
disooaoerted, closed tbe door, be added, “ This 
cool, loiiunsly gentleman wants stimulating, Tbe 
reprimand I bavs given biro will make him spur 
Ids home another time. Let me see — my aaiifer 
muil be delivered In two hours. I have not a 
moment to Im®." 

Soon the orderly officer was recalled* 

‘‘Set off Immediately, rir.” said be? “these 
espatcbM must be defiverea with the utmost 
•peed. General Lasalli must reerive my ordett 
by ibroi o’clock— by tbnw o’clock. You uader- 
ftand, sir?'’ 

“Sire, by bidf-pHSt two the general tlijffi 
have flw ordcra of which 1 have me honour to- 
be tb® bearer." 

“ Very at Ih sir, mminf ymv bone— but stop P 
he ftddw, calling tlw osficvr back, and a|»eakmg 
In thoM wiimlng toaes of kintlnese which he had 
«f tr at hii wimwaad, ** tell Giiieral Lamlle that 
k will be agr^bli to me that you should betUe 
i to innomict to m# the suco®^ of 

With wh ooatummiito oonld Napolecm 
d. and it the same time wItt 


the ooafideaoo and the love d the person repri. 
mended. 

Napoleon bad now driven bis awiulanti, eu. 
veloped in the storms and the ioe of a Poliih 
winter, two hundn*d and forty niilcri from the 
banks of tbe ViKtuhi. At Inst the retuniting 
liuBsians concontralr.i all thrir fuce*, upon the 
phiin of Eylau. It wan tins 7th of Fehrnarv, 
1807. The night was <iark uu»’ iiitenatdy cold, 
as tbe Rusdans, exhainjtvd by t!iv retreating 
march of tbe day, took their pos. jou for a de»« 
porate battle on the morrow. Timre wu-s a gentle 
swell of land, exten.Ui'g two or three miles, 
which skirted a vast, hh ak, unshckeMl plain, 
over which the picroitig wintry giilv drifted the 
deep snow. Leaden cion*!?, ItmrySng tlirmigb 
the sky as if flying h’oin a defeat or rongri-gat- 
ing fora amflict, boded a ridiig storm. I'pon 
this ridge the Kus.viu,*, in dtnibi® iinu«, fmned 
th« ni'clvea in battle arniy. Five hundred piorei 
of cannon were ranged in Imttery, to hurl d@. 
atructinn into thv. hosi 'im of tbmr fora. They the* 
threw theuivrlves i.pou the icy ground for their 
frigid bivouac. The miduiglit storm wailed its 
mmmifu! requiem ov«'r thu ileepiriif hew, and 
tifted down upon them the wimlmg of 
•now, 

la tlie midst of the t«n|H’f(tiious night, Najw- 
leon, with bis detirmined battalions, came also 
ujpoa tbe plain, gT»»p!ng through drifU and gloom. 
He placea bii anny in jHiaition for the tonifio 
battle which the dawn of morning would ttsbe? 
in. Two hundred piecoi of heavy artillery were 
advanttgoously posted to sweep tbe denw ranks 
of the enemy, i'pon the ridges fithtMMt Hupiani 
«l«pt la the plain befoie them French- 
men were bivouufkiiig upon thii snow. The 
hostile hosts were at but half caiirn'ii ihot from 
each otlier. Indomitable dete,fmiimlion inflamed 
til® mula of officer* and solihore la botli aimie*. 
It waa an awful night, the barhiager of a itlll 
more awful day. 

Tbe froiien earth, the iiiclemerit sky, the 
, the drifting »iww, the walliog 
7 winrt, tbe lurid watohfire* gleaming 
through the gloom, the ipetml laowment m 
IcgimiB of hortemen and kKgmon taking tlmhr 
for the iangninary itnft, th® confiwwd 
f the voici* and of the niovumtinni of 
the mighty artaiei, blundhig, like tlii row of 
many watert, with the midnight alorffl, preiintiid 
a ipctaolt of ittblimity wlikh ovirawid wry 
beholder, llie eeutinili of ®«fib ifwy oouM 
alraoet touch msk other with I 
Cold, and hungry, and wtary, toi it of hu- 
manity for a moment triumphed o the 
city of war. Kind wordi of freetliig aad of 
•ymnatby were intcrcliiiigoil by those who ioon, 
to frenzy, were pinning bajouili Into 
other’s b^ms. At midnight, Napoleofi tltpi 
he an hour to a ttoalr. lit then aoui^ hli 
horse, and tmiithilled hk ihlfwtog tmpi te 
the hcmri of toitili. 

“111® dark wid itormy momlrtg had i»t y^ 
dawned wh«i the wmmiidi tmiawMA It 
Wit tonriio. The t «iy ewih riiodk 
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Smm iiuij'Iwd hMTy 
eannon, worker] |.y^ the most sldlfal gimnerSj 
created an iinintermitted roar of the most deafen- 
ing and appalling thnuder. Both armies pre- 
sented their unprotected breasts to bullets, grape- 
shot, balli, and shells. Companies, battalions, 
regiments, even whole divisions, melted away 
before the merciless discharges. The storm 
of snow, in blinding, smothering flakes, swept 
angrily into the faces of the assailants and as- 
sailed, as the bands of battle, in exultant victory 
or in terrific defeat, rushed to and fro over the 
plain. The tempestuous air was soon so filled 
with smoke that the day was as dark as the 
night. Under this black and sulphureous canopy 
the infuriated hosts nished upon each other. 
Even the flash of the guns could not be seen 
through the impenetrable gloom. Horsemen 
plunged to the charge unable to discern the foe. 
Thus the deadly conflict continued, one hundred 
and forty thousand men firing into each other’s 
bosoms, through the morning, and the noon, and 
the afternoon, and after the sun had gone down 
in the gloom of a winter’s night. Napoleon 
galloped up and down the field of blood, regard- 
less of danger, ever presenting himself at those 
points which were most threatened. 

In the midst of the battle Napoleon was in- 
formed that a church, which he deemed a posi- 
tion of essential importance, had been taken by 
the enemy. Ho pressed his spurs into his horse, 
and galloped with the ntmost speed into the 
midst of his battalions, who were retreating 
before vastly superior numbers. 

“ What I” shouted the Emperor, “ a handful of 
Eussians repulse troops of the Grand Armyl 
Forward, ^ brave ladsl We must have the 
church ! We must have it at every hazard 1” 

Animated by this voice, an enthusiastio shout 
of "Vive I’Empereur I” rose above the thunders 
of the conflict. The soldiers instantly formed 
in solid columns, and, through a perfect storm of 
bullets and shells, forcod their way upon the 
enemy. The Emperor espied, a few paces from 
Mm, an old grenadier. His face was blackened 
with gunpowder, his clothes were reddened with 
blood, lus left arm had just been tom from his 
shoulder by a shell, and the crimson drops were 
falling from the ghastly wound. The man was 
hunying to fall into the ranks, 

" Stay I stay! my good fellow,” exclaimed the 
Emperor; “go to the ambulance and get your 
wound dressed *' 

“ I will,” replied the soldier, “ as soon as we 
have taken the church.” He then disappeared 
in the midst of the smoke and the tumult of the 
battle. The Duke of Vicenza, who witnessed 
this scene, says the tears gushed into the eyes of 
the Emperor as he contemplated this touching 
proof or devotion. 

The battle had now raged for eighteen hours. 
The snow was red with blood. The bodies of 
the wounded and the dead covered the plain. 
Thousands of the tom and bleeding victims of 
war through Hiese long hours had writhed in 
tfcny in flue frewdng air, trampled by Hie rush 


of frenzied squadrons Their piercing shriek 
rose above the roar of artillery and musketry 
Eylau was in flames; other adjacent villages 
and farm-houses were blazing. The glare of the 
conflagration added to the horrors of the pitiless 
storm of the elements and of war. Women and 
children were perishing in the fields, having fled 
from their bomb-battered and burning dwemngs. 
Still the battle continued unabated. 

As the twilight of the stormy day faded iutc 
the gloom of night, Napoleon, calm and firm, 
stood beneath the shelter of the church which 
he had retaken. The balls were crashing aronaa 
him. Grief pervaded every face of the imperial 
staff. With consternation they implored him to 
place himself in a position of safety. Regardless 
of their intreaties, he braved every peril. In- 
fusing his own inflexibility into the hearts of 
all around, he still impelled his bleeding columns 
upon the foe. More than thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, struck by the balls and the swords of the 
French, were stretched upon the frozen field. 
Ten thousjind Frenchmen, the dying and the 
dead, were also strewed upon the plain. Ten 
thousand horses had been struck down. Some 
had been tom in pieces by cannon-balls ; others, 
frightfully mutilated, were uttering piercing 
screams, and were wildly plunging over the 
plain, trampling the wounded beneath their iron 
hoofs. 

It was now ten o’clock at night. Nearly om- 
half of the Russian army was destroyed. A fresh 
division of the French now appeared on the field. 
They had been marching all day with the ntmost 
haste, guided by the cannon’s roar. The Rus- 
sians could endure the conflict no longer. Proud 
of having so long and so valiantly withstood the 
great Napoleon, they retreated shouting tnctoryl 
Napoleon remained master of the blood-bought 
field. The victors, utterly exhausted, bleeding 
and freezing, again sought such repose as could 
be found upon the gory ice beneath that wintry 
sky. Napoleon was overwhelmed with grief. 
Never before had such a scene misery met 
even his eye. 

According to his invariable custom, he tra- 
versed the field of battle, to minister with his 
own hands to the wounded and the dying. It 
was midnight— dark, cold, and stormy, % Ms 
example, he animated his attendants to the most 
intense exertions in behalf of the sufferers. Hi* 
sympathy and aid were extended to^ the wounded 
Russians as well as to those of his own army. 
One of his generals, witnessing the deep 
with which he was affected, spoke of the glory 
which the victory would give. “ To a famer,^' 
said Napoleon, ** who loses his chttdreii, victory 
has no onarma When the heart speaks, glmy 
itself is an illuahm,” 

As Napoleon was passing over this field ot 
awful carnage, he came to an ambnlmoe, or hos- 
pital waggon. A huge pile of amputate arms 
and legs, dotted with gore, presented a horribJi 
speotade to the eye. A soldier was resi*titt| 
the efforts of a surgeon who was aboat to ent off 
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Ms Ifg, wlildi hft3 basil drat^tfully sbatterad by ' 
I CKiimii-ball. 

“ Wimt is tl» msllM ?" fcotiirfd iba Einiiorm', 
as bi rotid up to tbe spot. Seeing, at a panes, 
Hid state of too case, be continued, “ Ilow is tbit ? 
Surely you, a bm?® musHach, are not afraid of 
a cut f* 1 

“ No, your Muyesty, I am not afraid of a cot ' 
But tills is a sort of cut that a man may die of j ' 
and there Ii poor ratliarino mi her four little 

ones! If I should die " And the man sobbed 

ilond. 

Well,’' replied the Emperor, ” and wbat if 
yon sbonW die ? Am I not bert?" 

The wounded soldier hx&d Mi eyes for a mo- 
ment upon Napolemi, and tberi, witis a trembling 
wice, exclaimed, “ True, true, your Majesty I I 
am very fooHsb, Here* doctor, cut off my Umb. 
Clod bless the Emperor I" 

A dragoon, dreadfully torn by a cannon-ball, 
raised m bead from tlie bloooy snow as tbe 
Emp«ror drew near, and faintly said, “Turn 
wnr nym this way, pleai^e your Majesty. I 
Wiete that I have got my death wound. I 
idiill soon be in another world. But no matter 
frrt* that— ‘ Vive rEmpereur T " K apol wn imme- 1 
diatdy dismounted from bis hors®, tenderly tcxik ' 
the band of ilte wounded man, and enjoined it | 
upon bit attendants to coMej Mm immetllately 
to the ambnlance, and to commend him to the 
pemai care of the lurgemi. Large tears rolled * 
down tlie cheeks of the dying ilragoon as he 
fixed bis eyes upon the loved features of his 

tiiat I bad a thousand lives to lay down for your . 
Miyesty,” | 

“ Near a battery," says Caulaincourt, “ which , 
had been abandoned by tiie enemy, we beheld a - 
, ringuliur picture, and one of wliirh description ' 
|,ota convey but a faint idea. Between a hundred | 
r and fifty and two hundred French penadiers 
were surrounded by a ijusdruple ranx of Kua- 
slaiui. Both iwrtleNi were weltering in a river of 
blood* sittid fragments of cannons, muskets* and 
swords. They had evidently fought with the 
mag; detanained fciy, for every corpse exhibited 
numerous and horrible wouuda A feeble cry of 
•Vive i'Emporturr was heard to emanate from 
this mountain of the dead, and all eyes were in<- 
itantly turned to the whence the voice 
prooeMed. Half eoneeafed beneath a tattered 
Hag lay a young oIBccr, who#e breast was deco- 
wtw with an ordur. Though pifr<‘ed with nu- 
merous wounds, he sueremW in raidng him«flf 
up, so as to rest on his eilmwa. IHs handsome 
ooTOteiimice was overspread with the Bvid hue 
if dwth. He recogidwd the Emperor, and* in a 
fsibli* faltering voice, exekimed— 

“ *God Mm your ity I farewell, farewell I 
Oh, my poor mother !' He turiwl a supplicating 
gliMe to the Emsperor* ind then* uttering the 
words, * To dear Fnnc* my last sigh V he fell 
stiff and cold. It was poor Ernest Auaoni, one 
iff hrsveit of men* susd on® who, but a few 
Ikmui btijn, bad rwtived the wannest comrnin- 
daftitii off lybe 81m{wrav» Hk mghted ' (he 


happiness of a hcanfffii! and acfnmplishid woman 
whom I rnnfmberf d iinciig my friends. 

“Napoleon seemed riveted totfm spot, which 
was watered with iJie blotnl «f tlm.ic loTOfs. 
* Brave men I' said he; ‘ bravo An/.niii! Exeeb 
lent young man! Alas! this frightful 
His enduwni*‘nt simll gc to hi» motlmr. Let the 
order he presented foi Jiy s^igniture h« nwm a# 
possible.' Then turning to Dr. Ivan, who ac. 
companied him, he naid, ‘ ExamiJm fKHir Aur.ours 
wounds, and see wlicthcr anytldng cau be ihnm 
for him. Tlii U indeed tcmlde.' The Em- 
peror, whose feelings* mm deeply exelte.l rtiu- 
tinued his ntcundtd inspe.iiuii of tlie tssdd of 
battle." 

Upon this dreadful field of woe, of blood, of 
deatli, oppre-^Hed with myriad fires, and in tlie 
gloom of the inflemciit night, Napoleon rcm«m- 
hcred his faithful and anxiosis Jovphino. She 
was then in Bans. Ssd/Jiig a psui, he hurriedly 
wrote the following liiir-i. ( ‘jilling a eouriisr to 
his side, he despatcl.rd him at hi.f t!® 
to convey the noi® to J^'iepluno. 

•* Eyian, Sam., 

“Mv iovo! There was a greut battle ye^tor- 
day. 'V ictory remains witli mo, 
many luim. The Iwa of the eunnv, still tru(re 
considerable, does not console me. I writ® tbeii# 
two lines myself, though greatly fatigued, to 
tell you that I am welt, and that I love you. 
Wholly thin®, 

The dawn of tlie morning exhibited, upon 

spectacle earth has ever wiinrmiiwi. Nearly 
furty thousand awfully torn by ciuinon* 
balk, were prostrate upoi} the blcKwkttlued ic« 
and snow. A wail of anguish rose from tlic ex- 
tended plain, which frox® the heart of the be- 
holder with terror, i dismounted cannon, fmg- 
Euenti of projwdilw, g»ms, awords, hor»w, dew 
or cnjflly roanglrd, rearing, plunging, slirb'king 
in ritoir aitony, presialed a soerie of unparalWed 
horror, ^ipokorfs heart was most deeply au>ve4 
His feelinp of sympathy burst forth mm In one 
of his bullet ina ** Thu •pii€tiw;!k/' hi wroto, 
“ is lit to excite In prinre* a love of pcM»'o and a 
horror of war." He imirntdlately d**spiiicli®d 
some battalions to pursue tlie retrcMiing onomy, 
while he devoted all hit cnorgits to the rtlief of 
the miseries spreid around hInL In the tvinlng 
of the same day he wrote an»ith«r letter to le»e- 
phin®. 

“ Eylau, fi p.M,, Fibroiry t, I80L 

“I write one word, my love, llwt you may 
not be mixbui. The ttitmy t>» lost tw battle, 
forty pifces of cannon, ton fiagi, Fi.WMI pri- 
soners. He b«’* horrilily. I hiveloii 

many men—LlHW killed* and tlir«e or fow 
thousand w«ad«d. Corblneao wm klllid by a 
shell I was Mroogly aitached to tl«t ofi<'i*r, 
who had mirit It gives mi ffmi palm 
My hcm-imtrd has ooverw Itaelf with gWy. 


My hcm-imtrd has oovertil Itaelf with gwry. 
Auemum la wowded dtngwmslv. AdlfUf my 
lorn Wholly thto% ‘ **hapomn»" 
iff ito itixl iiy, It ivtMi 
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to that noble wife who weU knew how to ap - 1 
predate the delioaoy and generosity of such 
attentions ; — 

“ Eylan, 8 A.m,, Feb. 11. 

" I sen^. yon one line, my love. Yon most 
have been very anxious. I have beaten the 
enemy in a memorable battle, but it has cost 
me many brave men. The indemeut weather 
eonstrains me to retnm to my cantonments. Do 
not indulge in grief, I intreat yon. All this will 
toon end. The happiness of seeing yon will 
lead me soon to forget my fatigue*. I never was 
better. The little Tasoher has conducted him- 
self nobly. He has had a rough trial. I have 
placed him near me. I have made him officer 
of ordnance. Thus his troubles are ended. The 
young man interests me. Adieu, my dearest. 
A thousand kisses. Napoleon.’' 

In another letter of the Uth, he writes : — 

My love, I am still at Eylan. The country 
is severed with the dead and the wounded. 
This is not the pleasant part of war. One 
suffers, and the soul is oppressed to see so many 
victims. I am well. I have done what I wisheA 
I have repulsed the enemy, compelling him to 
abandon his projects. T on must be very anxious, 
and that thought afflicts me. Nevertheless, 
tranquillize yourself, my love, and be cheerful. 
Wholly thine, “Napoleon." 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
phe maroh to 

Renewed offers of peace— Address to the Legislative 
tody in Paris— Proclamation— Offers of Austria— Na- 
poleon’s reply— Employments at Osterodo— Madame 
de Stael— Temple of the Madeleine— Foresight of the 
Emperor— Letters— English diplomacy at Constanti- 
nople— Dantzic— Attack of the AUles—FrledlancU. 
Rukia sufts for peace— Address to the army. 

Napoleon remained eight days at Eylau, 
healing the wounds of his army, and gathering 
supplies for the protection and comfort of his 
troops. He was daily hoping that Frederick 
William and Alexander would demand no more 
blood— -that they would propose terms of peace. 
It is a fact admitted by all, that Napoleon, in 
hia wars thus far, was fighting in self-defence. 
He was the last to draw the sword, and the first 
to propose peace. In this campaign, before the 
battle of Jena, Napoleon wrote to Frederick, 
intreating him to spare the effusion of blood. 
This appeal was disregarded. Scarce had the 
fan gone down over that field of carnage and of 
woe, ere Napoleon wrote agjun, pleading for hu- 
manity. Again was his plea sternly rejected. Se- 
cretly the Allies collected their strength, and fell 
upon him in his cantonments. Napoleon pursued 
them two hundred and forty miles, and destroyed 
half of their army upon the plain of Eylau. 
For five davs he waited anxiously, hoping that 
his vanquished assailants would propose peace. 
They were silent He then, magnanimously , 
triumphing over pride and spirit, id sdmost] 


violating the dictates of self-respect, sondCi 
scended again to plead for the cessarion of hos- 
tilities. In the following terms, conciliatory, ysi 
dignified, he addressed the King ®f Prussia;— ■ 

“ I desire to put i! period to the misfortunes 
of your family, and to organize as speedily as 
possible the Prussiai monarchy. Its interme- 
diate power is necesaary for the tranquillity oi 
Europe. I desire peace with Russia ; and, pro- 
vided the cabmet of St. Petersburg has no 
designs upon the Turkish empire, I see no 
difficulty in o? Gaining it Peace with England 
is not less essenr'al to all nations. I shall hav* 
no hesitation in sending a minister to Memel 
to take part in a congress of France, Sweden, 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey. But an 
such a congress may last many years, which 
would not suit the present condition of Prussia, 
your Majesty therefore will, I am persuaded, be 
of opinion that I have taken the simplest 
method, and one which is most likely to secure 
the prosperity of your subjects. At all events, 
I intreat your Majesty to believe in my sincere 
desire to re-establish amicable relations with so 
friendly a Power as Prussia, and that I wish to 
do the same with Russia and England,” 

The Allies considered this renewed proposal 
of Napoleon but on indication of his weakness. 
It encouraged them to redoubled efforts. They 
resolved to coUeot still more numerous swarms 
of Cossacks from the barbarian North, and, with 
increased vigour, to prosecute the war. Napo- 
leon had also made proposals to Sweden for 
peace. His advances were there also repelled. 
The King of Sweden wrote to the Kfog of 
Prussia, “ I thkk that a public declaration 
should be made in favour of the legitimate cause 
of the Bourbons, by openly espousing their in- 
terests, which is plainly that of all established 
governments. My opinion on this point is fixed 
and unalterable." 

This arrogant assumption, that France had not 
a right to ch^oose its own form of government and 
elect its own sovereign, rendered peace impos- 
sible. Even had Napoleon, like Benedict Arnold, 
turned traitor to his country, and endeavoured 
to reinstate the rejected Bourbons, it would only 
have plunged France anew into aU the horrors 
of civil war. The proudest and most powerful 
nations in Europe would not submit to dictation 
80 humiliatmg. Napoleon truly said, “The 
Bourbons cannot return to the throne of Franc# 
but over the dead bodies of one hundred thou- 
sand Frenchmen." The Bourbons did finally 
return in the rear of the combined armi^ of 
despotic Europe. But the Allies crimsoned the 
Continent with blood, and struck down nearly 
a million of Frenchmen m mutilation and death 
ere they accomplished rhe iniquitous restoration. 
But where are the Bourbons now ? And wlw 
now sits upon the throne of France? This is • 
lesson for the nations. 

Just before the campi^gn of Jen% Napoleon 
thus addressed the Legislative Body in Paris;— 
I Princes, magistrates, soldiefii wt 
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hgm iS l>iil om h mt leverid dtpiut- 
til® ktereit of our oounfcrjr. Weakness 
In ^1® exacutw® ii tli® greatest of all mlHfortunes 
to ih« people. Soldier or First Consul, I kave 
but on® fcbotigbti Emperor, I have no other 
objeot— the prospenty of France. I do not 
wish to increase its territory, but I am resolved 
to msuntidn Its int* grity. I have no desire to 
augment the influence wliii-h we |)0‘.»ess in 
Europe, but I will not ptnuit wliet wo enjoy to 
deoline. No itato shall be i.ieorpctratcd with 
our empire; but I wiO not sacritice my rights, 
or the tics which mute m, to other states.” 

Napoleon, finding that tiicro was no hope of 
peace, and having driven his enemies to the 
banks of the Niemen, prepared to retuni tf) his 
winter quarters upon tna Vistula. Ho thus ad- 
dressed Ilia army 

* SoMiws I We were begimiing to taste the 
sweota of repose in our winter quarters, when 
tha enemy attacked the 'first corps on the lj>mr 
Vistulsu We flew to meet him. We pursujjd 
biro* sword in hand, eighty kaguea He was 
driven fbr idielter beneath the cannous of his 
forfcrwfSM, and beyond tbe Pregol We have 
saptured silty piMes of ctmiort, sixteen stan- 
dards, and killed wounded, or taken more than 
Forty thousand Russians. The brave who have 
fallea on our aide have fallen nobly-- like sol- 
diera. Thw &milies shall receive our pro- 
tection, Kaving thus defeated the whole pro- 
jects of the enemy, we wiH return to the Vistula, 
tad re-enter our winter quarters. VTioever 
veuturos to disturb our repose will repent of it 
Beyond the Vhtula, as beyond the Danube, we 
•haU always be the soldiers of the Grand Army.” 

potfiOB himself remained at Kyku until 
sverything was removed. He stipe rintended 
the departure of tiro several divisions of the 
•my, tiro ilck, the wounded, the prisoners and 
the artillery taken from the enemy. He Iiad a 
vast imroher of sledges ooustnicted, and mule 
as eoaifortabk as possible, for the rnmovil of 
the sick and the wounded. More titan six thou- 
sand were thus hmirorlfed over two hundred 
miles to their warn hospitals <«t the banks <i«f 
the Vistula. 

Austria now wished for an eicnie to loin the 
Allies. She was, however, bomul by the most 
solemn treaties not tgain to draw ’the sword 
Rgaiast France. Ntjroleon had very cautiou&ly 
avoided giving her imy offence. But ehe could 
not forget tho disgrace of Ulm end Atustfrlits, 
As an euhtiug wedge to the strife, else proffered 
her services as mediator, KaiKdeoo was not at 
til deceived » to her intentions, yet promptly 
wplied 

”TlieEraperorae«p 

rf* Frauds II. for the ro-esftblinhment of 
m neoMwry to all nations, He only fetrs that 
iie Power which, hitherto* seems to hive made 
a lystem of foBuding its wealth imd grrataess 
ttpwa the dWriotti of the Continent will draw 
ftw this itrp MW subjects of animosity aid 
itw frttaits fiw il 


way that vm eneourage the hope of the oeis* 
tioa of bioodshed ought not to bo m?Kkcled by 
France, which, as all Europr! knows, wa^ diagged, 
in spite of herself, into this war,” 

At the lame time, Napoleon called for a new 
levy of eighty thousaud men. Bat mouths 
before he had called out the fiftme mruber. II® 
wished to display such a force that the Alliei 
would see that hia defeat was impOTHibli^ami that 
they would conscat to peace witlumt further 
shcdiliag of blood. He wrote to CamhactTes : 
“ It is very important that this measure should 
be adopted with alatrltv. A ohjectloa 

raised in the Council of Sle/e or in tiro Senate 
would weaken me in Euriqin, ami will bring Aus- 
tria ujKm us. Then, it wUi nut be two coiwcrlp- 
tions, hut three or four, which v,c siiull be obliged 
to fhcr»;o, perhaps to no purp and to be van- 
quished at 

“A conscription, annotineid and resolved upon 
without hesitation, which, frorluips, I iliali not 
call for, which, certainly, I shall not send to the 
active army, for I am not going to wage war 
with boys, will cause Austria lo drop her arms. 
The least hesltatiyu, on tiro contrary, would in- 
duce her to resume them, and to ujte thiun against 
ui. No objecdou, I repeat, but an immediate 
and punctual execution of the d fcrce which I 
eend you. Thii it tiro way to have peace— to 
have a speedy, a maguiflccnt peace.” 

Having despatched thi« decree to Paris, Napo- 
leon sent a copy to TaHcymnd, requesting him 
to cororaunicate to the Austrian goveniroent, 
witliout circtimloOTtion, that tiro Kmp«iror had 
divined the drift of the mediation which Austria 
had offered; that he accepted that mtxiiafion 
with a p<'rf»jct kuowtodge of what it rigmfiedj 
that to offer peace was well, but that peace should 
be offered with a white truncheon m the hand; 
that tiro aTOiamenU of Austria were a very un- 
suitable accompaiiiuront to tiro offer of mediation. 

" I thus,” said he, “ explaiii myself with firank- 
neas, to prev«x»t oaltmitlis, and to save Auitria 
from them. If dhi wiihw to lead offu'ers to 
aacerfjdu our itrength, we engage to show them 
tbe depots, the earnpi of reatrve, and the difisloni 
on the march. They ihall that, iiulip-i* 
deafly of tiro 100, (iw Frmcli alrewly k Gif- 
many, t second army of IliOdaiO mtti is peptfiag 
to cuaia the iUtini, to nh«li; any hostile move- 
ments on the part of the otmrt •>! Vleuiift,” Theie 
measures, so emiaenilysagaciaM.priViatfd Aus- 
tria irom uniting wlu the Alltel, am! thus, fat 
the iiiiro it least, preventod att mmmulaticm et 
the horrors of war. 

Thf BourboM of Spain witr* akiitlll wttehlai 
for an opportunllj to fiB upon Napleom Be- 
Seviag it tmpO'Sidble f«r ihs French Koiptror to 
escape from hll ««t*iiglemi»ta to Foland, »- 
tmiudid by myriad tmik the Spanish wart tim- 
eberoiwly iumimonid the airtion to arms. Napo- 
leon wM a Ihottwid »IIm btyoud the lihmi. 
&iglias4 had muMd Spain to attirok him to to# 
mar. The pwliaittitoi waa to# day hi* 
fwi to® bail* of ThM aiMilni 
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efearacterislic meamics3j tie Spamah goverament 
Inimecimtoly sent word to Napoleon that the 
troops were raised to send to his assistance in 
case he should stand in need of them. The Em- 
peror smiled, and, affecting to be a dupe, thanked 
Spain for its zeal, and requested the loan of fif- 
teen thousand troops. The troops could not be 
refused. 

Napoleon wrote to have them received in the 
most friendij and hospitable manner, and to be 
abundantly supplied with provisions, clothing, 
and money. Iliey were stationed in the garri- 
soos of France, and French soldiers, drawn from 
those garrisona, were called to Poland. These 
repeated acts of perfidy led to the final dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbons of Spain. Their overthrow 
promoted the ruin of Napoleon. Their continu- 
ance upon the throne would also have secured 
that ruin. It was written in the book of Divine 
decrees that Napoleon must rise and fall. Human 
energy and wisdom could not have averted his 
final discomfiture. Had Napoleon joined hands 
with the feudal kings, and reigned the sovereign 
of tlie nohkSf not of the people, the defender of 
primkffe^ not the advocate of equality^ he might, 
perhaps, have disarmed the hostility of despots, 
but he would also have lost the heart of France. 
He fell magnificently, but his memory is em- 
balmed in the love of the French people ; it never 
will perish. “St. Helena,” says Napoleon, “was 
written in the book of destiny.” 

The cheerless months of departing winter passed 
rapidly away, as both parties prepared for the re- 
newal of the strife. Napoleon shared the encamp- 
ment of his troops. He taught them patience 
and fortitude by enduring himself every priva- 
tion which they were called to experience. His 
brother Joseph, in a letter, complained of hard- 
ships in Naples. Napoleon, in the following 
terms, replied to his complaints .* — • 

The officers of our staff have not undressed 
Ibr these two months, and some not fox four 
mouths past. I myself have been a fortnight 
without taking off my boots. W e are amid snow 
and mud, without wine, without bread, eating 
potatoes and meat, making long marches and 
countermarches, without any kind of comfort, 
fighting in general with bayonets and under 
grape, the woimded having to be carried away in 
tiedges, exposed to the air, two hundred miles.” 

Napoleon established his head-quarters in a 
wretenod bam at a place called Osterode. “ If, 
instead of remaining in a hole like Osterode,” 
says Savary, “ where every one was under his 
eye, and where he oould set his whole force in 
motion, the Emperor had established himself in a 
gi*eftt town, H would have required three months 
to do what he effected in less than one.” 

Here Napoleon not only attended to all the 
immense interests which were gathered round 
him, but he also devoted incessant thought to the 
goveininent of his distant empire. The port- 
folios of the several ministers were sent to him 
from Pari® every week. Upon the day of their 
reception he invariably atfonded to their contents, 
ind ritixitiied them with minute directiooa The 


most trivial as well as the most Important matters 
were subject to his scrutiny. There had been 
composed in his honour verses which he deemed 
bad, and which were recited in the theatres. He 
requested other verses to be subsfcitu'ted, in which 
he was less praised, but which gavt utteraaoe ti 
noble thoughts. 

“ The best way to praise me,*’ said he, “ is tc 
write things which excite heroic sentiments m 
the nation.” 

With great care he studied the proceedings of 
the French Academy. At one of those meetings 
the memory of Mirabeau was violently assailed. 
Napoleon wrote to Fouch4i — “I recommend t® 
you, let there be no reaction in the public opinion. 
Let Mirabeau be mentioned in terms of praise. 
There are many things in that meeting of the 
Academy which do not please me. When shall 
we grow wiser ? When shall we be animated 
by that genuine Christian charity which shall 
lead us to desire to abuse no one ? When shall 
we refrain from awaking recollections which send 
sorrow to the hearts of so many persons ?” 

With intense interest he watched the progress 
of education. In reference to the institution for 
the education of girls at Ecouen, he wrote to 
Lacepede: — “It is there proposed to train up 
women, wives, mothers of families. Make be- 
lievers of them, not reasoners. The weakness 
of the brain of women, the mobility of their 
ideas, their destination in the social order, the 
necessity for inspiring them with a perpetual 
resignation, and a nmd and easy charity— all 
this renders the influence of religion indispen- 
sable for them. I am anxious that they should 
leave the institution, not fashionable belles, bnt 
virtuous women— that their attractive qualities 
may be those of the heart.” 

He urged that they should study “history, 
literature, enough of natural philosophy to be 
able to dispel the popular ignorance around them, 
somewhat of medicine, botany, dancing— no* 
iAai of th Opera — ciphering, and all sorts of 
needlework.” 

“Their apartments,” he wrote, “ must be fur- 
nished by their own hands. They must make 
their chemises, their stockings, their dresses, 
their caps, and they must be able, in case o! 
need, to make clothes for their infants. I wish 
to make these young girls useful women. I am 
certain that I shall thus make them agreeable 
and attractive.” 

He was informed that Madame de StaSl had 
returned to Paris, and that she was striving to 
excite hostility against his government He 
ordered her to be expelled. S^me of his ftiendi 
urged him not to do so. He persisted, saying 
that if he did not interfere she would compromise 
good citizens, whom he would afterwards be com- 
pelled to treat with severity. 

Of Madame de Stael, Napoleon sadd at St 
Helena, “She was a woman of considerable 
talent and of great ambition, but so extremely 
intriguing and restless as to give rise to the oIk 
servatioii that she would throw her friends inle 
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tlie SUM, chafcf at the laaomeiit of drowning, »he 
might have an opportunity of saving them. I 
was obliged to banish her nrom court. She was 
ardent in her passions, vehement and extravagant 
Ui her expressions. She combined all her re- 
-onrcoB to make an impression on the general •£ 
tht^ anny of Italy. Without any acquaintance 
nim --ho wrote to him when afar off ; she 
tormented him when present. If she was to be 
believed, the union of genius with a little insig- 
nificant Creole, incapable of appreciating or com- 
prehending him, was a monstrosity. Unfor- 
unately, the general's only answer was an 
indifference which women never forgive, and 
which indeed," Napoleon remarked with a smile, 
“ in li.ndly to be forgiven.” 

“ Shortly after my return from the conquest of 
Italy," he continued, I was accosted by Madame 
de Stael at a grand entertainment given by M. 
Talleyrand. She challenged me, in the midst of 
a numerous circle, to tell her who was the greatest 
woman in tlie world. I looked at her, and 
coldly replied,' She, madame, who has borne the 
greatest number of children.’ Madame de Stael 
was at first a little disconcerted ; she endeavoured 
to recover herself by observing that it was re- 
ported that I was not very fond of women. 
‘Pardon me, madame,’ I replied, ‘ I am very fond 
of my wife.’ I cannot call her a wicked woman, 
but she was a restless intriguer, possessed of 
considerable talent and influence.” 

Again he said of Madame de Stael; “Her 
hoase had become quite an arsenal against me. 
People went there to be armed knigbts. She 
endeavoured to raise enemies against me, and 
fought against me herself. She was at once 
Armida and Clorinda. After all, it cannot be 
denied that Madame de Stael is a very distin- 
j^iished woman, endowed with great talents, and 
Possessing a very considerable share of wit. She 
^ill go down to posterity. It was more than 
once intimated to me, in order to soften me in 
her favour, that she was an adversary to be 
feared, and might become a useful ally. And 
certainly if, instead of reviling me as she did, she 
had spoken in my praise, it might, no doubt, 
have proved advantageous to me. Her position 
and her abilities gave her an absolute sway over 
the saloons. Their influence in Paris is well 
mown. Notwithstanding all she had smdagaiust 
we, and aU that she wiU yet say, I am coitaufly 
fax from thinking that she has a bad heart. The 
fact is, that she and I have waged a little war 
igainst each other, and that is all” 

He then added, in reference to the numerous 
writers who had declaimed against him, “ I am 
destined to be their food. I have but little fear 
of becoming their victim. They will bite against 
granite. My history is made up of facts, and 
words alone cannot destroy them. In order to 
fight against me successfully, somebody should 
appear m the lists armed with the weight and 
inthority of facts on his side. It womd then, 
oerhaM, be time for me to be moved. But as 
br aU ether writers, whatever be their talent, 
ftieir efortswill be in vain. My fame wBl sur- 


vive. When they wish to be admired, they wih 
sound my praise.” 

’While at Ostercde, nothing seemed tu be (me 
looked by Napoleon’s all-comprehensive and \m 
tiring energies. 

To the Minister of th# Interior he wrote 
“An effective mode of encouragisig iiteratuit 
would be to establish a journal, of which tin 
criticism is enlightened, aettmted by good inte.. 
tions, and free from that cxjar'.o brutality which 
characterises the existing newspapers, and whicl 
is so contrary to the true interests of the nation, 
Journals now never criticise with the intention 
of repressing mediocrity, guiding inexperience, 
or encouraging rising merit. All their endeavour 
is to wither, to destroy. Artlcdes should be 
selected for the journals where reasoning is min- 
gled with eloquence, where praise for deserved 
merit is tempered with censure for faults. Merit, 
however inconsiderable, should be sought for and 
rewarded.” 

Again ho wrote; — “ You should occupy your- 
self with the project of establidiing a university 
for literature— understanding by tliat word not 
merely the beUee-kttres, but history and geo- 
graphy. It should consist of at least thirty 
professorships, so linked together as to exhibit a 
living picture of instruction and direction, where 
every one who wishes to study a particular age 
diould know at once whom to consult— what 
books, monuments, or chronicles to examine— 
where every one who wishes to travel should 
know where to receive positive iustructionc as to 
the government, literature, and physical pro- 
ductions of the country which ho is about to 
visit. 

“ It is a lamentable fact, that in this great 
country, a young man who wishes t<» study, or 
is desirous to signalizehimself in any department, 
is obliged for some time to grope in the dark, and 
literally to lose years in fruitless re learchos before 
he djscovers the true repositorioH of the infor- 
mation for which he seeks, I (Itwire such insti- 
tnrions. They have long fonned the subject of 
my meditations, because, in the course of my 
various labours, I have repeatedly experienced 
their want.” 

A vast number of plans for the Temple of tl« 
Madeleine was iwnt to him. I le wrote “ After 
having attentively oon^dorud the different plans 
submitted to my examination, I have not felt the 
smallest doubt as to which I should adopt 'That 
of M. Vignon alone fulfils my wishes. It is t 
temple which I desire, not a church. What ooald 
you erect as a church which oould vie with th® 
Pantheon, Ndtre Dame, or, above aU, with St 
Peter’s at Rome? Everything in the tempi# 
should be in a chaste, severe, and durable style 
It should be fitted for lolemnitiw at all times, a# 
all hours. The imperial throa® should be a 
ourule chair of marble. There should be seat»> 
of marble finr the persons Inviled, an amphi- 
theatre Off marble m the perfbrmers. No for- 
niture shoind be admitted out cushions for tlm 
seats, AH shouM be of granite, of marble, and of 
Iron. With this view, eearohes ahouM be i 
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in nil the provinces for quarries of marble and 
granite. They will be usef al, not merely for this 
monnment, but for others which I have in view, 
and which will require thirty, forty, or My years 
for their construction. Not more than 3,000,000 of 
francs should be required. The temple of Athens 
coat not much more than one-half that sum. 
Fifteen millions of francs have been absorbed, I 
know not how, in the Pantheon. But I should 
not object to the expenditure of five millions of 
francs for the construction of a temple worthy of 
the first city in the world.” 

Thus arose the exquisite structure of the Made- 
leine. Napoleon reared it in honour of the Grand 
Army. He, however, secretly intended it as 
an expiatory monument to Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the other victims of the Eevolu- 
tion. He intended thus to announce it, and to 
dedicate it as soon as the fervour of revolutionary 
passion had sufilciently abated. 

Napoleon learned that M. BerthoUet, a man 
whom he particularly esteemed for his scientific 
attainments, was in some pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. He immediately wrote to him, “I am 
informed that you are in need of 150,000 francs. 
My treasurer has an order to place that sum at 
your disposal. I am very glad to find this occa- 
sion to be useful to you, and to give you a proof 
of my esteem.” 

He was informed by the correspondence, which 
he paid for liberally and read with care, that 
there was a quarrel in the Opera. There was a 
disposition to persecute a poor machinist in con- 
sequence of the failure of some decorations which 
he was preparing. Napoleon wrote to the Minister 
of Police, “ I will not have wrangling anywhere. 

I will not suffer M to be the victim of an 

accident. My custom is to protect the unfor- 
tunate. Whether actresses ascend into the clouds 
or ascend not, I will not allow that to be made a 
biandle for intriguing.'* 

Severe and, as Napoleon thought, mischievous 
attacks were made in two of the public journals 
upon the philosophers. lie wrote, “ It is neces- 
sary to have discreet men at the head of those 
papers. Those two journals affect religion even 
to bigotry. Instead of attacking the excesses 
of the exclusive system of some philosophers, 
they attack philosophy and human knowledge. 
Instead of keeping the productions of tbe age 
within bounds by sound criticism, they dis- 
courage those productions, depreciate and debase 
tnem.” 

His admirable foresight and energy had soon 
provided the army with all the comforts which 
could be enjoyed in a rude encampment. The 
Russians, on the otlier hand, were almost starv- 
ing. They wandered about in marauding bands, 
pillaging the villagei, and committing the most 
frightful excesses. Sometimes, driven by hunger, 
they came even to the French encampments, and 
begged bread of the French soldiers. By signs 
they expressed that for several days they had 
eatra nothing. The soldiers received them as 
kothers, and fod them bonntiMIy. 

To promote industry m Paris, Napoleon gave 


orders for an immense quantity of shoes, bootii 
harness, and gun carriages co' be made there, 
To transport riicso articles from France to the 
heart of Poland, through hostile countries in- 
fested by prowling bands of shattered armies, he 
designed a plan as ingenious and effective as it 
was simple. He had been impressed, in the 
quagmires through which his aimj had ad- 
vanced, with the little zeal which the drivers of 
the baggage-waggons evinced, and their want of 
courage in danger. He had previously with 
great success, given a military orgauizitiou to 
the artillery-divers. He now resolved to do the 
same with the baggage-drivers. These men, who 
had previously been but humble day-labourers, 
now became a proud corps of the array, with the 
honourable title of Battalior of the Train. They 
were dressed in nnifonn. A new sentiment o< 
honour sprang up in their Lsarts. It was a two 
months’ journey from Paris to the Vistula. 
They protected their equipages, freighted with 
treasure, and urged them on with the same zeal 
with wMch the artillerymen defended their guns, 
and the infantry and cavalry their flags. Ani- 
mated by that enthusiasm which Napoleon had 
thns breathed into their hearts, they now ap- 
peared insensible to danger or fatigue. 

Such were the multitudes of objects to which 
Napoleon directed his attention. The eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon him during his encamp- 
ment amid the snows of Poland. His enemies 
were awed by bis energy and his achievements. 
His distant empire was as perfectly and as 
minutely under his government as if he were 
spending his days in ms cabinet at the Tuileries. 
Though thus laden with a burden of toil and 
care such as never before rested upon a mortal 
mmd, rarely did he allow a day to pass without 
writing a line to Josephine. Often he sent to 
her twice a day a brief note of remembrance and 
love. The following are a few of his letters : — > 

“Posen, Dec. 2, 1806. 

’* It is the amiivorsary of Austerlitz. I have 
been to an assembly in the city. It rains. I am 
well. I love you and desire you. The Polish 
ladies are all Ifrenoh, but there is only one 
woman for me. Would you like to know her ? 
I might, indeed, draw you her portrait, but I 
should have to flatter the portrait itself quite too 
much before you could recognise yourself in it. 
These nights here are long, all alone. Entirely 
thine, “ Napoi-eon,” 

** Posen, Dec. 8, 1806, noon, 

“I have received yours of November the 26th. 
Two things I observe in it. You say I do not 
read your letters. This is an unkind thought. 
I do not thank you for so unfavourable an 
opinion. You also teE me that that neglect 
must be caused by some dream of another. And 
yet you add that you are not Jealous. I have 
long observed that an^y people insist that they 
txe not angry i that fiiose who are frightened 
say t^at they have no foar. You are thus ooxk^ 
victed of jeiuousy. I ana delighted. As to thii 
matter, you are wrong. 1 of auythmg 
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Itfcher thin that, ta the deserti of Pokad oae 
BM little oppoUmiitj to dream of beauty. 1 
gave a ball j?e«i.erday to the nobility of the 
province. There were enough fine women, many 
richly, many badly dressed, altliougli in Parisian 
fiseMon. Adieu, my love. I am well. Entirely 
tluna, Napoleon.” 

“Posen, Dec. 3, 6 ?.m. 

“ I have received your letter of November the 
27th, in which I perceive that your little head is 
quite turned, I often recall the line, 

“* Womsn'a longlnj: is a con.samliig flaine.' 


But since others, yonr hnshand, yew on'iurAi^ 
cannot be happy without % iiJtle glory, you 
should not say fie I at it m much. Joseplime, 
your heart is excellent, but your reawn feeble. 
Your perceptions are exquisite, but yoar deli Wra- 
tiona are l«‘.ss wise. 

“ Enough of fault-finding. I wish that you 
should be chf-erful, contented with j’our lot, and 
that you should obey, net rauniniring an I weep- 
ing, but with alacrity of heart and w .h some 
df‘grce of satisfaction with all Adini, my lovei 
I leave to-night to run through my advance 
posts. “Napoleon.” 


You mii'st calm yourself. I have written to yon 
that I am in Poland, and that as soon as our 
winter quarters are established you can come. 
We must wait some days. The greater one be- 
comes, the less can he have hia own way. The 
ardour of your letter shows me that all you 
beautiful women recognise no barriers. What- i 
ever you wish must be, A.s for me, I declare 1 1 
am the veriest slave. My master has no com- 
passion. That master is the nat?ire of things. | 
Adieu, my love. Be hapjiy. The one of whom : 

I wish to speak to you is Madame h . | 

Every one censures her. They assure me she is ’ 
more a Prussian than a French woman. I do 
not believe it. But I think her a silly woman, 
and one who says only aUly things. Thine 
entirely, “ Napoleon.” 

“ Golimin, Dec. 28, 1806, 6 a,m. 

“ I can write you but a word, my love. I am 
in a wretched bani. I have beaten the Rus- 
sians. We have taken from them 30 pieces of 
cannon, their baggage, and 0,000 prisoners. The 
weather is dismtu. It rains. We are in mud up 
to our knees, fn two days we shall be at 
Warsaw, from which place I will write to yon. 
Wholly thine, ‘ ‘ N apoleon,” 

“January 23, 1807. ^ 

I have received your letter of the loth of I 
January, It is impossible that I should permit 
ladies to undertake such a journey — ^wretched 
roads, miry and dangeroua. Return to Paris. 
Be there cheerful, contented. I could but smile 
at your remark that you took a husband in 
order to live with him. I thought, in my igno- 
rance, that woman was made for man ; man for 
bis country, his family, and glory. Pardon my 
ignorance. One is continually learning with our 
beautiftil Indies. Adieu, my love. Think how 
much I suffer in not being able to call you here. 
Say to yourself, * It is a proof how precious I am 
tohim.‘ “Napoleon.” 

Without date. 

“ My love!-— Your letter of the 20th of January 
has given me much pain. It is too sad. Behold 
the evD of not being a little devout. Yon tell 
me that your happiness makes your glory. That 
is not generous. You ought to say, The happi- 
ness of others is my glory. That is not conjum. 
Yon must la^ The happiness of my husband is 
my ^ory. That is not matemah Yon should 
my, The happint^ of my children is my glory. 


From his rude encnmpnumt at Owterwk he 
wrote, the 37th of Murcli, “I desre, more 
j RtTov<i\y than yon can, tu you, and to Hvo in 
! tranquillity. I am intcre-tt'd in other things 
j besides war. But duty is paramount over ail. 
I All my life I have sacrificed tranquillity, interest, 

I happiness, to my destiny.” 

The Emperor was exceedingly attached to tlm 
little Napoleon, to whom ho ol’b n refers in his 
He was the son of “* (o and of his 
brother Louis. The boy, five years of ago, was 
exceedingly beautiful, and developed all tiioae 
I energetio and magnanimous traits of character 
whi<m would win, in the highest degree, the ad- 
miratiui of N apoleon. The Emperor had decided 
to make this young prince hin heir. All thoughts 
of the divorce were now rcliiKiui-^irnd. Early in 
the spring of this year the child was suddenly 
taken sick of the croup and died. The sad 
I tidings were convoyed to Napokon in his cheer- 
less stable at Osterode. It was a terrible blow 
to hifl hopes and to hia affections. lie sat down 
in silence, buried his face in hb hands, and for a 
long time seemed lost in painful mushigs. No 
one ventured to disturb his grief. 

Napoleon was now the most powerful monarch 
in Europe. But he was without an heir. His 
death would plunge France into anarchy, as am- 
bitious chieftains, each surrounded by hb parti* 
sans, would struggle for the throne, ^lournfully 
and anxiously he murmured to himeeif, 
and again, “ To whom shall I leave all this/' 
Napoleon was ambitious. He wished to send 
down his name to posterity as the greatest bene- 
factor France had ever known. To accomplish 
this, he was ready to sacrifice comfort, health, 
his affections, and that which he deemed least of 
all, his life. He " " _ above all other 

created beings. He deceived himself by the 
belief that it would be Indeed a noble sacrifice to 
France to hind, as an offering upon the altar of 
his country, even their undying love. He knew 
that the question of divorce would again arise* 
The straggle now resumed In h!i heart, between 
his love for Joiephlne and his desire to found a 
stable dynasty, and to traninfit his nme to pos- 
terity, was fearM* Strong as was his self eoa- 
trol, his angtiish was betrayed by his pallid 
cheek, his rettiftss eye, hli Ims of tpperito and of 
slej^« 

To Jotephme, appretaMite of the rwnlt, the 
bereavemenl wm mexpre^Uy dreadfbl Oveit 
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whelmed with tngnish, she wept day and mght4 
This little boy, Charles Napoleon, Prince Royal 
of Holland, died at the Ha^e, the 6th of May, 
1807. He was the elder brother of Louis Napo- 
leon, now Emperor of the French. Upon receiv- 
ing the intelhgenoe of his death, Napoleon thus 
wrote to Josephine • 

“May 14, 1807. 

“ I can appreciate the grief which the death 
of poor Napoleon has caused you. You can 
understand the anguish which I experience. I 
could wish that I were with you, that youmi^ht 
become moderate and discreet in your gnef. 
You have had the happiness of never losing any 
children. But it is one of the conditions and 
sorrows attached to suffering humanity. Let me 
hear that you have become reasonable and 
tranquil. Would you magnify my anguish? 
Adieu, my love. “ N^jpolbon.” 

In the following terms he wrote to Hortenses — 

“My daughter I — Everything which readies 
me from the Hague informs me that you are 
unreasonable. However legitimate may be your 
grief, it should have its bounds. Do not impair 
your health. Seek consolation. Know that life 
is strewed with so many dangers, and may he 
the source of so many cdamities, that dea^ is 
by no means the greatest of evils. 

“ Your affectionate father, 

“Natobbon.” 

“ Finkenstein, May 20, 1807.” 

Four days after he thus wrote to Josephine: — 
“May 24, 1807. 

“ I have received your letter from Lacken. I 
see, with pain, that your grief is stUl unabated, 
and that Hortense is not yet with yotu She is 
unreasonable, and merits not to be loved, since 
she loves but her chOdren. Strive to calm your- 
self, and give me no more pain. For every irre- 
me^ahle evil we must find consolation. Adieu, 
my love. Wholly thine, 

“Napoleon.” 

Again he writes to Hortense, on the 2nd of 
June 

“My daughter!— You have not written me 
one word in your just and great grief. You 
have forgotten everything, as if you had no other 
loss to endure. I am informed that you no 
longer love — that you are indifferent to every- 
thing. I perct'ivo it by your silence. That is 
not right It is not what you promised me. 
Your mother and I are nothing, then. Had I 
been at Malmaison, I should have shared your 
anguish *, but I should also wish that you would 
restore yourself to your best friends. Adieu, my 
daughter. Be cheerful. We must learn resig- 
nation, Cherish youx health, that you may be 
a^)le to fullil all your duties, My wife is very 
sad in view of your oondition. Do not add to 
Ifcar angnlsh. 

** Y m affectionate father, 


Again he wrote s— 

“My daughter!— I have received year letter 
dated Orleans. Your griefs touch my heart. 
But I would wish that you would sumiBon more 
fortitude. To live is to suffer. The sincere 
man straggles incessantly to gain the victory 
over himself. I do not love to see you unjust 
towards the little Louis Napoleon, and towards 
all yonr friends. Your mother and I cherish the 
hope to be more in yonr heart than we are. I 
gained a great victory on the 14th of Jnne, 
I am well, and I love you intensely. Adieu, 
my daughter! I embrace you with my whole 
heart. “ Napoleon.” 

While Napoleon was encamped upon the 
snows of Poland, waiting for the return of 
spring, aU his energies of body and mind were 
incessantly active. Often he made the rounds 
of his cantonments, riding upon horseback ninety 
miles a day, through storms, and snow, and 
mire. He was daily in correspondence with his 
agents for the recruiting of his army, and for 
tho transport of the enormous supplies which 
they required. He kept a watchful eye upon 
everything transpirmg in Paris, and guided ah 
the movements of the government there. During 
the long winter nights he was ruminating upon 
the general policy he should adopt in disarm- 
ing enemies, in rewarding friends, in forming 
aJnances, and in shielding France from further 
insults. 

England now made the desperate endeavom 
to force Turkey into the alliance against France. 
Failing entirely to accomplish this % diplomacy, 
she resorted to measures which no one has had 
Hie boldness to defend. An English fleet forced 
the Dardanelles, scorning the feeble batteries of 
the Turks. The squadron anchored in front of 
Constantinople, with its guns pointed at its 
thronged dweUings. The summons was laconic 
“Dismiss the French minister, surrender your 
fleet to us, and join onr alliance against France, 
or in one half-hour we will lay your city in 
ashes.” 

But Napoleon had placed in Constantinople 
an ambassador equal to the emergency. Gene- 
ral Sebastian! roused all the vipur of the 
Turkish government. He beguiled the foe into 
a parley. While this parley was protracted day 
after day, the whole population of the city- 
men, women, and children, Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians — threw themselves into the work of 
rearing defences. French engineers guided the 
labourers. In less than a week 917 pieces of 
cannon and 200 mortars were ftowning upon 
the batteries. The squadron was now compelled 
to retreat. With difficulty it forced its way back 
through idle Strait, pelted all tlie way by the 
feeble batteries of the Turks. The English lost 
in this audacious expedition two hundred and 
fifty men. The Turks, thus influeaced, became 
more cordially allied to France. Napoleon was 

itremelf ratified at tho result 

Twenty-five thousand of the Allies had k* 
had themselves in Dantrio. Thaaencuasi 
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of ate dty was a matter of ^at moment to 
Napoleon. The conduct of toe siege was in- 
trusted to Marshal I*efhbvre. He was a brave 
officer, but an ignorant man. He was extremely 
impatient of the slow progress of the engineers, 
and was restless to head his troops and rush to 
the assault. Napoleon, with his head-quarters 
about a hundred miles from Dantzic, kept up a 
daily correspondence with his marshal upon the 
progress of the works. It frequently, during the 
siege, became necessary for Napoleon personally 
to interpose to settle disputes between Marshal 
Lefebvre and his officers. The following letter 
to the impetuous soldier finely developes the 
prudence and the candour of the Emperor: — 

“You can do nothing but find fanlt, abuse our 
allies, and change joiir opinion at the pleasure 
of the first comer. You wanted troops. I sent 
you them. I am preparing more for you; and 
you, like an ingrate, continue to complain, with- 
out thinkiug even of thanking me. You treat 
our allies, especially the Poles and the Baden 
troops, without any delicacy. They are not 
used to stand fire ; but they will get accustomed 
to it. Do you imagine that we were as brave in 
'03 as we are now, after fifteen yeans of war? 
Have some indulgence, then, old soldier as you 
are, for the young soldiers who are starting in 
the career, and who have not yet your coolness 
in danger. The Prince of Baden, whom you 
have with you, has chosen to leave the pleasures 
of the court for the purpose of leading his troops 
mto fire. 

Pay him respect, and give him credit for a 
zeal which his equals rarely imitate. The 
breasts of your grenadiers, which you are for 
bringing in everywhere, vrill not throw down 
walls. You must allow your engineers to act, 
and listen to the advice of General Chasselonp, 
who is a man of science, and from whom you 
ought not to withdraw your confidence at the 
suggestion of the first petty cariller, pretending 
to judge of what he is incapable of comprehend- 
ing, Reserve the courage of your grenadiers for 
the moment when science shall tell you that it 
maybe usefully employed ; and, in the mean- 
time, learn patience. It is not worth while, for 
the sake of a few days — ^which, besides, I know 
not how to employ just now — to got some thou- 
sand men killed whose lives it is possible to 
spare. Showtlie calmness, the consistency, the 
steadiness which befit your age. Your glory is 
in taking Dantzic. Take that place, and you 
shall be satisfied with me.” * 

On the 20th of May, Dantzic capitulated, after 
a terrific conflict of fifty-one days. From the 
abundant stores which the Allies had gathered 
there, Napoleon immediately sent a million of 
bottles of wine to his troops in their cantonments. 
While the snows were melting, and, the frost 
yielding to the returning sun of spring, it was 
hardly possible for either army to resume hos- 
tilities. Tiie heavy cannon could not he drawn 
through the miry roads. Though Na|mleon was 
iAma hun4f^ nil** Ms capital, in a 


hostile country, ana with Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and England combined agaiiist him, his genius, 
his foresight, his indefatigable activity, supplied 
his troops with every comfort. The sdlied army 
was, on the contrary, suffering every privation. 
The starring soldiers, to appease the cravings of 
want, desolated extended tracts of country with 
violence and plunder. 

The allied army now consisted of 14C 000 
men, of which 100,000 could be speedily ton 
centrated upon a field of battle. Napoleon, with 

400.000 men dispersed along his extended fine of 
march, and stationed in the fortresses of his 
wide frontier, could, in a few days, concentrate 

160.000 men upon any spot between the Niemon 
and the ^ftstula. With his accustomed vigilance 
and forecast, early in May he ordered all the 
divisions of his army to take the field, and to he 
daily exercised m preparation for the resumption 
of hostilities. 

Early in June the Allies made a sudden rush 
from their intrenchments, hoping to surround 
and overwhelm the division of blarshal Ney. 
This was the signal for Napoleon’s whole army, 
extended along a line of one hundred and fifty 
miles, to advance and to concentrate. They did 
advance. The opposing hosts everywhere met. 
The roar of musketry and of artillery, the rush 
of squadrons, and the clash of sabres, resounded 
by day and by night Napoleon had matured 
all his plans. With iron energy he drove on to 
the result By skilful manoeuvring, he every- 
where outnumbered his foes. Over mountains, 
across rivers, through defiles and forests, he pur- 
sued the retiring foe. 

Field after field was red with blood. Mothers, 
with their babes, fled from their homes before 
the sweep of this awful avalanche of woe, I» 
each village the Russians made a stand. For an 
hour the tempest of war roared and flashed 
around the doomed dwellings. The crash of 
cannon balls, the explosion of shells, the storm 
of bullets speedily did its work. From the 
smouldering ruins the panting, bleeding Easaians 
fled. In the Waxing streets horsemen and foot- 
men met, hand to hand, m the desperate fight. 
Ten thousand homes were utterly desolated. 
Women and children were stnick by bullets and 
balls. Fields of grain were trampled in the 
mire. Still the storm of war swept on and swept 
on, mercilessly and unrelentingly. Regardless 
of prayers ana tears, and Hoot and woe, bar- 
barian Russians fled and ferocious Frenchme? 
pursued. 

Every vOe man on earth loves the army aft 
the license of war. No eartMy power can re« 
strain the desperadoes who throng the rank and 
file of contending hosts. From sudh an muncUh 
tion of dwraved and reckless men there is no 
escape. The farmhouse, the village, the city is 
alike exposed. Humanity shudders In contem- 
plating tire atarodtiis whldi are perpetrated. 
The jarnage ftf the field of battle Is the very 
of the caltsfitl«i dt war. Napoleon wn 
indefatigable fn his dfikta His mmgt appeared 
mjmhmmL He seemed neither % mk m 
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deeD, nor rest. He wm regardless of rain, of j of all its pageantry. By mutual, bstinctite con- 
mud, of darkness, of storms. Horse after horse sent, both parties laid aside their guns, and has-, 
sunk beneath him, as with his staff, like a whirl- tened to the relief if the wounded ai-i to the 


wind, he swept along Ms lines, rousing, ani- 
mating, energizing his mighty hosts, advancing 
over a space of fifty leagues. 

It was on the 6th of June that the storm of 
war commenced. Day and night it continued 
unabated, as the Russians, fighting with despe- 
ration, sullenly retreated before their foes. On 
the 10th the Allies had concentrated, upon tiic 
field of Heilsberg, on the banks of the river 
Alle, 90,000 men. Here they planted them- 
selves firmly behind intrenchments, tortified by 
five hundred pieces of heavy artiUery. These 
were loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot to 
mow down the French advancing over the open 
plain. 

In utter recklessness of life, 30,000 French- 
men, rending the skies mth their loud hurrahs, 
rushed upon the muzzles of these guns. Murat 
and Ney headed the desperate assault. Napo- 
leon was not there to witness a scene of butchery 
so inexcusable. The Russian batteries opened 
the bare bosoms of these moving masses, and 
the whole heads of columns were swept away. 
Still on and on the impetuous host rushed, with 
oaths and shouts, wading through blood, and 
trampling over piles of the slain. They pour 
over the intrenchments, sabre the gunners, and 
shout victory. 

Suddenly the tramp of iron hoofs is heard. 
Trumpets sound the charge. A squadron of 
horse, ten thousand strong, sweeps down upon 
the French with resistless plunge. The shout of 
victory sinks away into the w^ of death. The 
French who had scaled the ramparts were over- 
whelmed, annihilated. Thus the tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed all day long. Night came. 
Dense volumes of smoke canopied the field of 
demoniac war with the sulphurous gloom of the 
world of woe. By the light of the cannon’s 
flash the surges of battle still rolled to and firo. 
Clouds gathered in the black sky. A dismal 
rain began to fall, as if Nature herself wept over 
the crimes of the cMldren of earth. Midnight 
came. The booming of the guns gradually 
ceased, as the soldiers, utterly exhausted with a 
conflict of twelve hours, threw themselves, amid 
the dying and the dead, upon the storm-drenched 
and gory ground. Late in the night Napoleon 
came galloping upon the field. He was exceed- 
ingly displeased at the senseless butchery to 
which his impetuous generals had led the men. 

The dawn of a gloomy morning of wind amd 
rain revealed to both armies an awful spectacle. 
The two hostile hosts were within half cannon 
shot of each other. The narrow space between 
was covered with eighteen thousand of the dead 
and wounded. All the dead and many of the 
wounded had been stripped entirehr naked by 
those wretches, both male and female, who ever, 
in great numbers, follow in the wake of armies 
for such plunder. These naked bodies, crimsoned 
with gore, mutHated by balls and by ghastly 
tabrt strokes, presented an aspect of war stripped 


burial of the dead. How strange the scone t 
Russians and Frenchmen were now mingled tCr- 
gether upon the same field, in perfect amity, vying 
with ^ch other in deeds of kindness. 

EacA army then resumed its position to renew 
the fight The Russians rallied behind their in- 
trenchments, the French upon the open plain. 
Napoleon, ever anxious to spare the needless 
effusion of blood, so skilfully manoeuvred, pre- 
'aring to attack his foes in the rear, that the 
Russians were soon compelled, without the firing 
of a gun, to abandon their position and to con- 
tinue their retreat. All the night of the 12th of 
June the Russians were precipitately retiring, 
Though dreadfully fatigued, they continued their 
flight the whole of the next day. They were 
compelled to make another stand upon the plain 
ofFriedland. Their doom was sealed. Napo- 
leon had driven them into the elbow of a river, 
and had so skilfully drawn together hia forces 
as to render their escape impossible. 

Early in the morning of the 14th the battle 
ofFriedland commenced. The division of Lannes 
was in advance. The Russian army fell upon 
it with the utmost energy, hoping to secure its 
destruction before the other divisions of the 
French army could come to its relief. Napoleon 
was ten miles distant when he heard the first 
deep booming of the cannon. He sent in every 
direction for his battalions to hasten to the scene 
of conflict. At noon Napoleon galloped upon the 
heights wMch overlooked the field. As he saw 
the position of the enemy, hemmed in by the 
bend of the river, and his own troops marching 
up on every side, a gleam of joy lighted up his 
features. 

“ This,’* he exclaimed, “ is the 14th of June. 
It is the anniversary of Marengo. It is a lucky 
day for us.” 

The French, during the morning, had been 
contending against fearful odds. Lannes, with 
26,000 men, had withstood the assault of the 
whole Russian army of 80,000. As Napoleon 
appeared upon the heights, General Oudinot, 
plunging his spurs into his horse, hastened to the 
Emperor, exclaiming, “Make haste, sire! My 
grenadiers are utterly exhausted. But give me 
a reinforcement, and I will drive aU the Russians 
into the river.” The clothes of the intrepid 
soldier were perforated with balls, and bis hone 
was covered with blood. Napoleon glanced 
proudly at him, and then, with his glass, carefully 
and silently surveyed the field of battle. One of 
his officers ventured to suggest that it would be 
best to defer the battle for a few hours, until the 
rest of the troops had arrived and had obtained 
a little rest. “ No, no,” Napoleon replied ener- 
getically; “one does not catch an enemy twice 
in such ft scrape.” 

Oalliz]^ hii lieutenanT» around him, he ex- 
plained to them his plan of attack with that 
iftoonio force and precmon of language which no 
rnun hftt ever fu^piiaffd. Grppinf the $m of 
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MarsliEl N« 5 j, mi pomtiiig to feht little towa of 
BViedland, and the dense masses of Rnssiuis 
orowdod before It, he said emphatici^ly— 

“ Yonder is the goal. March to it without 
looking about you. Break into that thick mass, 
whatever it costs. Enter Friedlaiid; take the 
bridges, and give yoiirself no concern about what 
may ^happen on your right, your left, or your 
rear. The army and I shall be there to attend 
to that.” 

Ney, proud of the desperate enterpnse assigned 
him, sot out on the gallop to head his troops. 
Napoleon followed with his eye this “ bravest of 
the brave.” Impressed by his martial attitude, 
he exclaimed, “That man is a lion.” Ney’s 
division of 14,000 men, with a solid tramp which 
•eemed to shake the plain, hurled itself upon tlie 
foe. At the same signal the whole French Hne 
advanced. It was a spectacle of awful sublimity. 
One incessant roar of battle, lender than the 
heaviest thunders, shook the^ plain. Napoleon 
stood in the centre of the divisions which he held 
in reserve. A large cannon ball came whistling 
over their heads, just above the bayonets of the 
troops, A young soldier instinctively ^dodged. 
Napoleon looked at him, and, smiling, said, “ My 
friend, if that ball were intended for you, though 
you were to burrow a hundred feet underground, 
ft would be sure to find you there.” 

Friedland was soon in flames, and Ney in 
possession of its blazing dwellings and its blood- 
stained streets. As the darkness of night came 
on, the scene was indescribably awful. The 
Russians, having lost 26,000 men in killed and 
wounded, retreated towards the river, pursued by 
the victorious French, who were ploughing tlieir 
ranks incessantly with ^ape-shot, musketry, and 
pannon halls. The bndg« were all destroyed. 
A frightful spectacle of wreck and ruin was now 
oresented. The retreating army plunged into 
the stream. Some found fords, and, wading 
breast high, reached the opposite bank, and 
planted anew th^ batteries ; thousands were 
•wept away by the current The shore, for miles, 
was lined with the bodies of drowned men. A 
storm of bullets swept the river, <srowded with 
the fugirives, and the water ran rw with blood. 

The allied army was now utterly destroyed. 
It was impossible to make any further opposition 
to the advance of Napoleon. The broken bands 
of the vanquished retired precipitately across the 
Niemen, and took reftige in the wfids of Rmshu 
The Russian generals and the Russian army 
now elamouredloudly for peace. Alexander sent 
a messenger to Napoleon implormg an amistioe. 
Napoleon promptly replied that, after so muoh 
fiitigue, toll, and suffering, he desired nothing so 
mum as a safe and honourable peace, and that 
most cordially he consented to an amistioe, 
hoping that it might seoure that desirable endL 
Thus in ten days the campaign was terminated. 
Napoleon thus addressed ms army 

“Soldi«fs! Oi the 6th of June we were 
itta<dced in onr cantonments by the Busritn 
army. The mmiy'liad mJ^ken the cattae ti 


onr inacti^ty. Hi mmlni to© late fatl ow 
repose WES that of the lion. He rapeiifs of I wving 
disturbed it. In a cainpnlgn of ten days we havi 
taken 120 pieces of caimon, seven colours, and 
have killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 60,000 
Russians. We have taken from tlia enemy's 
army all its magazines, its liospitals, its ambn- 
lances, the furtiessof Konigsberg, the 300 vessels 
which were in that port, laden with all kinds of 
military stores, and 160,000 muskets, which 
England was sending to arm onr enemies. From 
the banks of the Vistula wo have come, with the 
speed of the eagle, to those of the Ninmen. At 
Austerlitz you celebrated the annivorHiiry of the 
coronation. At Friedland you have worthily 
celebrated tbe battlo of Marengo, whor* we put 
an end to the war of the second coalition, 

“ Frenchmen ! You have been worthy of youf- 
•elves and of mo. You will return to France 
covered with laurels, having obtained a glorious 
peace, which carries with it the guaMutee of its 
duration. It is time for our cr>untry to live in 
repose, sheltered from the malignant influences 
of England, bfy hoimties shall prove to you my 
gratitude, and the full extent of the love wMot 
I feel fw youu” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TH® FEACI! OF TII.SIT. 

Proposals for peace— Raft at Tilslt—Intlmacy of Napo- 
leon and Alexander— The King of Prussia— Chagm 
of the Qneen— Treaty of Tilsit— Unfair representations 
of English historian*— Retara to Parhi-^eneral re* 
Joking. 

Upon the banks of the Nieraen, which separ 
rates the rest of Europe from the boundless 
wastes of the Eosrian empire, Napoleon arrested 
the march of his triumphant columns. But 
twenty months had now elapsed since he left the 
camp of Boulogne. In that time he had tra- 
versM the Continent and conquered all the armies 
of oombined Europe. The storms of winter hi^ 
passed away. The beauty of summer was bloom- 
ing around him. lik soldiers, flushed with vic- 
tory, and adoring their chieftain, were ready to 
follow wherever he should lead. But his enemies 
were incajptble of any ferther resistance. Alex- 
ander and Frederick WiHiam, in the extreme of 
dejection, were on the northern bank of tie river, 
with about 70,000 men, Ae broken bands of their 
annies. These troops, having lost most of their 
trrillery and munitions of war, were utterly 
dispirit. On the other bujuk the eaglw of Na- 
poleon fluttered proudly over 170,CK)0 victors. 

Upon the left bank of the Memen there is the 
Kttle town ofTMt It oontalas about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. Napolwm had Just arrived in 
this place when a letter was plaow in Ms hands 
fitnn Alexander, propoelug an attnlirioe. Napo- 
leon had now him aWnt frmn the <»pital of hla 
empire nearly a ytear, enduring iintonemvable tolli 
ana hard^pa* Wi& ^e udmoit oordMlj hi 
accepted the proftred adviiMNi. Marshal Eal- 
kreuth i^ppei^ li bih^ A# Prmriiei, i> 


MEETING Of THE TWO 

Implore tlie slemency of the conqueror. Napo- 
leon received him with great courtesy, and said, 
“ You alone, of the Prussian officers, have treated 
the F ranch prisoners humanely. On this account, 
and as a mark of my esteem and gratitude, I 
consent to a suspension of arms, without requiring 
the delivery of the remaining Prussian fortresses.” 

The Niemen alone now separated the belligerent 
armies. But Napoleon, with characteristic cau- 
tion, concentrated his forces, reared an intrenched 
camp, collected immense stores, and posted the 
divisions of his army just as if the war had not 
been interrupted. The two vanquished sove- 
reigns were now in great haste to open negotia- 
tions. The first interview was appointed for the 
2Sth of June. 

It is not often that the mathematical and the 
poetical elements combine in the same mind. 
They did go, in the most extraordinary degree, 
in the mind of Napoleon. No one ever had a 
richer appreciation than he of beauty and of 
sublimity. He felt the impress of moral gran- 
deur, and he well knew how to place that im- 
press upon other hearts. The two most power- 
ful sovereigns in the world were to meet, in 
fi'iendly converse, to decide whether war should 
still desolate Europe. For a year their armies 
had been engaged in one of the most sanguinary 
conflicts earth had ever witnessed. These hosts, 
consisting in the aggregate of more than two 
hundred thousand men, were now facing each 
other, separated but by a narrow stream. The 
eyes of all Europe were riveted upon the asto- 
nishing scene. Napoleon fully realised the 
grandeur of the occasion. With his accustomed 
tact, he seized upon it to produce an impression 
never to he forgotten. 

He ordered a large and magnificent raft to he 
moored in the middle of the Niemen, equidistant 
from both banks of the river: The raft was 
carpeted, and oraamented with the richest deco- 
rations. Upon one part a gorgeous pavilion 
was erected. No expense was spared to invest 
the construcrion with the most imposing magni- 
ficence. The two armies were drawn up upon 
each shore. Thousands of people from the 
neighbouring country had thronged to the spot 
to witness the extraordinary spectacle. God 
seemed to smile upon this scene of reconciliation. 
The sun rose brilliantly into the cloudless sky, ' 
and the balmy atmosphere of one of the most 
lovely of June mornings invigorated all hearts. 

At one o’clock precisely the thunders of artil- 
lery rose sublimely from either shore as each | 
Emperor, accompanied by a few of his principal , 
officers, stepped into a boat on his own side of 
the river. The numerous and gorgeously-a^ I 

{ >arelled suite of the respective monaxchs fol-, 
owed in a boat immediately after their sove- 
reigns. The main raft was intended solely for ' 
Napoleon and Alexander. Two smaller rafts, 
also of beautiful construction, were anchored at 
a short distance from the imperial retinue. 
Napoleon reached the raft first, and immediately 
aroised it to receive Alexander. The two Em- 
peewt qorffiallj tnibraedd each other. Every 
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man in both armieK^ was gazing umn them. 
Instantly a shout arose from two hundred thou- 
sand voices, which filled the air like a peal of 
sublimest Sunder. Even the roar of nearly a 
thousand pieces of artillery was drowned in that 
exultant acclaim. 

The two Empercis entered the paviKon to- 
gether. The first words which Alexander ut- 
tered were — 

“ I hate the English as much as you do. I 
am ready to second you in all your enterprises 
against them.’* 

“In that case,*’ Napoleon replied, “every- 
thing will be easily arranged, and peace is 
already made.” 

The interview lasted two hours. Napoleon, 
with his brilliant genius, possessed powers of 
fascination which few could resist. Alexander 
was perfectly entranced. “Never,” said he 
afterwards, “did I love any man as I loved 
that man.*’ “ You and I,” said Napoleon “ shall 
understand each other better if we treat directly 
than by employing our ministers. We shall ad- 
vance business more in an hour than our nego- 
tiators in several days. Between you and me 
there must be no third person." 

Alexander was but thirty years of age. He 
was extremely ambitious. To be thus addressed 
by one whose renown filled the world was in 
the highest degree gratifying to the vanquished 
monarch. Napoleon proposed that they should 
both establish themselves in the little town of 
Tilsit, which should be neutralized to receive 
Alexander. There they could at any hour, in 
person, engage in business. The proposal was 
eagerly accepted. It was agreed that the very 
next day, Alexander, with his guard, should 
occupy one part of Tilsit, and Napoleon the 
other. Napoleon immediately ordered the most 
sumptuous arrangements to be made for the ac- 
commodation of the Russian Emperor. Furni- 
ture of the richest construction was sent to his 
apartments, and he was provided with every 
luxury. 

On the morning of the next day the two 
Emperors met again upon the raft. The unfor- 
tunate King of Prussia accompanied Alexander. 
Frederick William was a dull, uninteresting, 
awkward man, with no graces of person or of 
mind. He hal uryustly provoked the war. 
His kingdom was in the hands of the conqueror. 
He could receive nothing but what Napoleon, 
in compassion, might condescend to restore. 
Alexander could treat on terms of equality. 
His kingdom was not yet invaded. All ite re- 
sources were still under his control. The inter- 
view was short, lasting hut half an hour. It 
was extremely embarrassing npon the part of 
the Bang of Prussia. He tried to frame some 
apologies for drawing the swOrd against France. 
Napoleon was too generous to wound his 
hnmbled foe by reproaches. He merely said 
that it was a great calannty that the Court of 
Berlin should have allowed itself, by the in- 
trigues of England, to embroil the Continent in 
war. It was decided that King of Prussia 
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also come to Tilsit, to reside with his and then turning to Napoleon, very comteonsly 
Alexander. Both parties then returned to replied— “ Here, my brother, as elsewhere, the 
their respective sides of the water. victory remains witn you.” 

At five o'clock in the afternoon of toe same Here, as elsewhere,” Napoleon most aptly 
day, Alexander again crossed the Niemen to rejoined, “ it is to my soldiers that I am indebted 
take up his residence in Tilsit. Napoleon went ^ for victory.” 

to the water’s edge to receive him. They met | The Emperors often spent hours together with 
like friends of long standing. Napoleon was , the map of the world spread out d< fore them, 
eapeciaily courteous and cordial. Alexander 1 Alexander beeamo quite entranced with the new 
was greeted with all the honour which the ' and brilliant thoughts which Napoleon suggested 
French army could confer. He was conducted ^ to his mind. It was Napoleon’s great object to 
to his quarters amid the discharges of artillery [ withdraw Alexander from the alliance with Eng 
and the acclamations of a countless host. Alex- • land, and to secure his cordial co-operation with 
ander dined with Napoleon. The highest Franco. 

honours and the most delicate attentions were “ What,” said lie, one day, “ are the orgects at I* 
lavished upon him. It was immediately settled which England aims ? She wishes to rule the | . 
that tlie Russian Emperor should take all his , seas, which are the pre porty of all nations ; to ; 
meals with Napoleon. Alexander was a gen- 1 oppress neutral flags, to monopolize commerce, | 
tleman of highly polished address, exhibiting all j to compel other nitions to pay for colonial pro- I 
that grace and elegance which gave such a pe - 1 duco whatever price she demands, to plant hei I 
culiar charm to the mlons of Paris. He was foot upon the Continent wherever she can— in : 
entirely dazzled by the grandeur and the fasci- Portugal, in Denmark, in Sweden ; to take pos- 
nations of Napoleon, and was willingly led cap- session of the dominant points of the globe, the *| 
tjve by one who could conquer hearts even more Cape of Good Hope, Gibraltar, Malta, and tlie i 
easily than he could vanquish armies. entrance to the Baltic, that she may iinpose her 1 

The two Emperors toox long rides every day, laws upon the whole trading world- She is now | 
side by side, upon the banks of the Niemen, endeavouring to conquer Egypt. And recently, | I 
conversing with the utmost frankness. Their if she had obtained possession of the Dardi-t I 
intimacy became so extraordinary, that not only nolles, what would she have done with them ? * 

did they dine together, but nearly every hour “ I am accused of being fond of war. It is 
they were with each other, arranging the com- not so. I am ready instantly to prove it. Be 
plicated conditions of the treaty into which they you my mediator with the cabinet of London, 
were about to enter. The officers and soldiers That character befits your poHition as the former 
of the two armies, witnessing the perfect cordi- ally of England and the future ally of France, 
ality btJtweeu the two Emperors, vied also with I am willing to give up Malta. Great Britain 
each other in testimonials of esteem and friend- may keep that island in compensation for what 
ship. FSt€S and entertainments succeeded each I have acquired since the rupture of the peace 
other in rapid order, and the two encampments of Amiens. But let her, in her turn, give up 
were united in the kindliest ties of brotherhood, the colonies which she has wrested from my 
The Emperors, as they rode in company along allies, Spain and Holland. I will then restore 
the ranks of both armies, were received with the Hanover to her. Are not those conditions just, 
liveliest acclamations. Shouts of “ Vive Alex- perfectly equitabls ? Can I accept others f 
ander I” Vive Napoleon I” were harmoniously Can I desert my allies I And when I am will- 
blended. “ My soldiers,” said Napoleon to the ing to sacrifice my conquests on the Continent 
Czar, “are as brave as it is possible to be, but to recover for my allies their lost possessions, is it 
they are too much addicted to reasoning on possible to dismte my probity and moderation ? 
their position. If they had the impassible firm- " If England refuse these termis, she ought to 
ness and dooilitj of the Russians, the world be forced to submit. It is not right that she 
would be too small for their exploits." should keep the world continually harassed by 

One morning Napoleon and Alexander were war. We have the means of ooropeUing her to 
walking out together, when they passed a peace. If England refiwe these just terms, 
French sentinel, who respectfully presented proclaim yourself the tHy of France. Declare 
amis. The grenadier had a hideous scar upon that yon wiU join your forces with here to 
ins face, caused by a long and deep sabre gm, secure a maritime peace. Let England know 
extending from Ms forehead to his chin. Napo- that, besides war with France, she win have a war 
Icon looked at the man kindly for a moment, with the whole Continent, with Russia, with 
and then said to Alexander— Prussia, with Denmark, wlA Sweden, and wirii 

“ Sire, my brother, what think you of soldian Portugal, all wMch Powers must obey when we 
who can survive such wounds as that?" signify our wiB to tJwm. Austria must speak 

Alexander fixed his eyes upon the wound, and out in tlie same spirit when she finds tM she 
replied, “ And you, sire, my brother, what think must have war with England or with ui. Eng 
you of soldiers who can give such wounds?” land, then expwed to a univereal war— if she 
^The grenadier murmured, in a grave voice, will not oonefudi an eqtdtable pet43e-*Englfwl 
without changing a feature of his cast-iron face, wUl ky down her arm 
“ They we all dead— they are." « You are to act is a mediatof with Ea And 

For a moment Aleiander was embarrassed, for me. I will act the mm part wlih thelrcite 
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for y3a. If the Porte refiise to treat on eqni- 
Abio terms, I ■will unite with you. against the 
Turks. TJien we will make a suitable partition 
of the Ottoman Empire.” 

Alexander was thrown, by these magnificent 
oon<'‘eptions, into almost a delirium of enthu- 
siasm. He yielded himself, without resistance, 
to the fascinations of the master-mind which 
had now obtained an entire ascendency over 
him. He was never weary of expressing bis 
unbounded admiration of Napoleon. To those 
who approached he incessantly exclaimed, “ What 
a great man I what a genius ! What extensive 
views I WTiat a captain I what a statesman! 
Had I known him sooner, from how many 
errors he might have saved me! What great 
things we might have accomplished together I” 

The unfortunate King of Prussia was truly an 
object of great commiseration. With neither an 
empire nor an army, he was but a suppliant for 
such alms as the generosity of Napoleon might 
confer upon him. He was lonely and dejected, 
and was quite an incumbrance in the way of his 
crowned companions. Napoleon treated him 
with great delicacy and respect. Said Napoleon 
at St. Helena, 

“ Almost every day at Tilsit the two Emperors 
and the King of Prussia rode out together on 
horseback. Napoleon rode in the middle be- 
tween the two sovereigns. Frederick William 
could hardly keep pace with the two Emperors, 
or, deeming himself an intruder on their Ute-iL- 
tite, generally fell behind. Alexander was some- 
times fatigued with his companion, whose chagrin 
was so evident that it damped our satisfaction. 
We broke up, in consequence, our dinner parties 
at an early hour, under pretence of business at 
home. Alexander and 1 remained behind to 
take tea together, and generally prolonged the 
conversation till past midnight.” 

In these long interviews the fate of Turkey 
was a continual topic of conversation. The 
Moslem empire was rapidly crumbling to decay. 
Alexander was exceedingly desirous to drive the 
Turks out of Europe, and take possession of 
Constantinople. Napoleon was irreconcilably 
opposed to this plan. He felt that it was giving 
the dreaded Colossus of the North altogether 
too much power. He was willing that Russia 
should take the provinces on the Danube, but 
could not be persuaded to allow Alexander to 
pass the range of the Balkan Mountains, and 
annex to his realms the proud city of Constan- 
tine. 

One day, having returned from a ride, the 
two Emperors shut themselves up in the writing 
cabinet, where numerous maps were spread out. 
Napoleon requested his secretary, M. Meneval, 
to bring him a map of Turkey- Clapping his 
finger upon Constantinople, he exclaimed with 
great earnestness, as if repeating a conversation, 
“Constanriuopiei Constantinople! never 1 'tis 
the empire of the world I*’ 

♦*A11 the Emperor Alexander*# thonghts,” said 
Napoleon at St Helena, “are directed to the 
i of Turkey. Wa have had many dis- 


cussions about it At first I was pleased with 
his proposals, because I thought it would en- 
lighten the world to drive these brates, the Turks, 
ont of Europe. But when I reflected upon its 
consequences, and saw what a tremendous weight 
of power it would give to Russia, on account of 
the number of Gret^ks in the Turkish dominions 
who would naturally join the Russians, I refused 
to consent to it, especially as Alexander wanted 
to get Constantinople, which I would not allow, 
as it would destroy the equilibrium of power in 
Europe.” 

“A dispensation of Providence,” said Napo- 
leon to Alexander at Tilsit, “has set me at liberty 
in regard to the Porte. My ally and friend, 
Sultan Selim, has been hurled from the throne 
into confinement. I did think that one might 
make something of these Turks ; restore to them 
some energy ; teach them to make use of their 
natural courage. 'Tis an illusion. It is time to 
put an end to an empire which can no longer 
hold together, and to prevent its spoils from 
contributing to increase the power of England.” 

The Queen of Prussia came to Tilsit with her 
husband, hoping, by her extraordinary charms 
of person and of manner, to secure more favour- 
able terms from the conqueror. She was one of 
the most brilliant of women, retaining, at the 
age of thirty-two, that surpassing loveh'ness 
which had made her the admiration of Europe. 

“The Queen of Prussia,” said Napoleon, 
“unquestionably possessed talents, great infor- 
mation, and singiflar acquaintance with affair# 
She was the real sovereign for fifteen year*. In 
truth, in spite of my addiesa and utmost efforts, 
she constantly led the conversation, returned at 
pleasure to her subject, and directed it as she 
chose, but still witn so much tact and delicacy 
that it was impossible to take offence. 

Had the Queen of Prussia arrived earlier at 
our conferences, it might have had much in- 
fluence upon the resiflt of our negotiatioa#. 
But, happily, she did not make her appearance 
till all was settled. As soon as she arrived I 
went to pay her a visit. She was very beautiful, 
but somewhat past the first flower of youth. 
After all, a fine woman and gallantry are not to 
he weighed against affairs of state.” 

He wrote to Josephine: “The Queen of 
Prussia is really a charming woman. She is 
fond of coquetting with me ; but do not be jealous. 
I am like a cerecloth, along which everytliing 
of this sort slides without penetrating. It woulo 
cost me too dear to play the gallant.” 

The unhappy Queen was violently agitated 
when she found that her efforts had been of no 
avail, and that all was concluded. As Napoleon 
conducted her down stairs at the dose of their 
final dinner, she stopped, gazed earnestly into his 
eyes, pressed his han^ and said, 

“ Is it possible that, after having had the good 
fortune to be so near the hero of the age, he ha# 
not left roe the satUiusrion of bein|; able to assuie 
him that he has attached me to him for ever?” 

“ Madame,” Napoleon replied, “I lament thai 
it is so. 1ft is my evil destisj * 

T 
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When sh« readied her oarriage^sh© threw her- 
ilf Into it, buried her face in her hands, and do- 
|iaited sobbing most bitterly. The grief of the 
onhappy Queen wore so heavily upon her spirits 
that she soon sank into the grave. Her pcrsua* 
sions had roused Prussia to the viur, and her lotty 
spirit could not brook the min she had thus 
drawn upon her couihry and her house. 

The treaty concluded upon this occasion has 
become famous in history as the “Treaty of 
Tilsit.” The King of Prussia hail about one- 
half of his empire restored to him. The portion 
wrested from Poland, in the iaiUmous partition of 
that empire, was organized into a Polish state, 
called the Hnchy ol Warsaw', and was placed | 
under the proteotifjn of the King of Saxony. I 
Napoleon libcraied all the serfs, entiiely aboh-hed j 
slavery, established perfect liberty of cons m nco j 
in matters of religion, and rescued the Jev,'.- ‘'‘-un 
all oppression. The inhabitants of the cuchy j 
were ox'eijojed in being thus emancipated from j 
Prussian rule and restored to oomparative hide- j 
peadence. 

Napoleon earnestly desired the complete re- 
establishment of Poland ; but he could not induce 
Alexander to consent to the plan. The pro- 

l into tlie kingdom of Westphalia, and 
assigned to Jerome Bonaparte. The kingdom of 
Prussia was reduced from nine millions of inhabi- 
tants to five millions; her revenue of one hundred 
and twenty millions of francs was diminished to 
seventy millions. Alexander recognised the Con- 
federation of the Rhin^ and alao acknowledged 
the Kings of Naples, Holland, arid Westphalia. 
Russia agreed to mediate with England, and 
France engaged to mediate with the Porte, for 
the restoration of peace throughout the world. 
Alexander and Napoleon also entered into a 
mutual alliance, offensive and defensive. Such j 

Thus Napoleon endeavoured to strengthen his 
own position, and to protect himself from any 
iorther attacks from the north. 

Some accused Napoleon of weakness and folly 
k leaving Prussia »o powerful when she was en- 
tirely at Ms mercy. Others accused him of am- 
bition and arrogance in despoiling her of so large 
a portion of her resources. Impartial history 
will decide that, considering the circumstances in 
which he was placed, he acted not only with 
much wisdom and moderation, but also with great 
magnanimity. Ho manifestedno spirit of revenge 
for the wrongs which he had received. He en- 
deavoured only to shield himself from future at- 
tacks. 

Immediately after the eonclusion of this treaty, 
k which Napoleon manifested so little disposition 
to aggrandize France wi to excite the wonder even 
of his most hostile historians, he sent for Savary, 
and said to him, “ 1 have concluded peace. I am 
told that I have done wrong, and that I shall Sad 
myself dfoeived. But trmy we have had war 
•noui^ It is rime that the world should oxyoy 
I wish to leuil you to St Pitenbaiil • 


until I make choice of sm ambassador, I wl\ 
I give you a letter to Alexander which wilt sfeMi 
! ai your credentials. You will matiage the buri- 
nobS for me. Recollect that I do not v.ish to go 
I to war with any Power whatever. Let this inia- 
eiple he the guide of your 1 sliMl be 

I much flinplcjned if you do not drn wing me 
into fresh duilcultifts. Inyoiiraancr a^lun, care* 
fully !i\ uid au;y thing that may be oil -a -1 h or 
mstance, never spunk of war. Do condemn 
auy c.istom or comment upon any ahwAiity. 
Every nation has its pemiliantics. It U too much 
the habit of the hVench to compare ah customs 
with their own, and to set tlnurts up as 
models. Yon know how I have hiam h'ceivod by 
the Austrians and Prussians. I place cunfidenco 
k the Emperor of Rusfia.” 

Napoleon had now been ahsent frotn Franc® 
ncjirly a year. Upon the banks of tlui Nicuien 
he was fis’teen hundred raiU;& from iiia capital. 
The Continent w'as now at joii'e. At this 
moment Napoleon was in the zenith of his power. 
Europe, dazzled by his genius and vampiiahod by 
! his armies, was compidled to rtniogoise his crown. 

I England alone, protected fay her inemcible fieet, 
land triumphantly sweeping all senn, refused to 
I sheathe the sword. She still exerted aU her 

coalitions against the foe she so roluntleshly pur- 
sued. Notwithstanding England’s sovereignty 
of the seas, the genius of Napoleon had placed 
her in an nnenriable position, The haughty 
bearing of that governmmit had rendered England 
nniveraally unpopular. Says Hazlitt, ** As to the 
complakts urged by the h’rench ruler agudrist the 
encroachments, the insolence, and the rapacity of 
England, as a maritime Power, nothing could be 
more just.” Europe was now ready to combine 
to compel England to recognise tlm rights of 
other nations, and to sheathe her dripping sword. 

[ But proudly tliis majestio Power, in her inaces* 

I sible domain, gathered her fieets around her, and 
bade defiance to the combined world, 

Ou Napoleon’s return journey, wlnm he had 
fxrived at Dresden, the capital of the kingdom dl 
Saxony, he wrote to Joaephlue j— • 

“I reached this city liwt evening, at five 
o’clock, very well, though I had been in my car- 
riage, without leaving it, one hundred hours. I 
am with tlio King of Saxftuy, I like him much. 
I have now traversed half the distance which has 
separated uf. It will happctj| one of thcH® beau** 
tiful nights, I shall burst lute St. Clmid like n 
jealous hu'^hand. I forewarn you of it It wiL 
give me the most intonw pleasure again to tee 
you. Entirely thke “ Nafolkon,'’ 

At six o’clock k ttie momtug of the 2Tth of 
July, the oannon of the Invalldes, revarberatteg 
through the metropolis, announced to the over- 
joyed Ptriwani the return of their Empenw. 
With his accustomed disregard of all persona! 
comfort, and his ohomcteriitlc avoidaiuM d all 
empty pomp, he had travkied through the night, 
and entered Ms osMtok tmumounoed, al that eari| 

' how of th# UteidliQi^ < 
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ptsseS ttmtJgli fee dtj Hke an elactrio fiasb. 
Sponlaiiooii9 rej'^’V.ings filled all the streets. 
IkpolLon had r-ijane-1 France from the abyss of 
amarchy and want, and placed her upon the very 
pinnacle of prosperity and glory. Bourbonist 
and democrat, friend and enemy, alike admitted 
this. As the day passed away and the evening 
twilight faded, every window, by popular concert, 
blazed with illnniinations. But Napoleon tar- 
ried not in the city to receive these congi'atula- 
tions. Without the delay of an hour he repaired 
to St. Cloud, where he assembled the ministers 
before him, and immediately entered upon business, 
as if he had just returned from a short tour for 
recreation. 

The confidence of the public in the stability of. 
Napoleon’s power niay be inferred from the rate | 
of the public funds The government five per 
cent, stock Napoleon found, when he ascended 
the consnlaliip, worth but sixty francs on tbe five 
hundred. At his return from Friedland the same 
stocks were selling at four hundred and sixty-five 
frsmes on the five hundred. As it was easy then 
to obtain, with good security, an interest of six 
or seven per cent., this high appreciation of the 
public funds proves the firmest confidence in the 
established government. 

Before Napoleon left Paris to enter upon these 
campaigns, into which he was so reluctantly 
dragged, he addressed his ministers in the fol- 
lowing solemn and pathetic appeal 

“I am innocent of this war. I have done 
nothing to provoke it. It did not enter into my 
calculations. Let me be defeated if it be of my 
own seeking. One of the principal reasons of 
the assurance I feel that my enemies will be 
destroyed is, that I view in their conduct the 
finger of Providence, who, willing that the guilty 
should be punished, has set wisdom so far aside 
in their councils that, when they intended to at- 
tack me in a moment of weakness, they selected 
the very instaut when I was stronger than ever.*’ 

Before the battle of Jena, when Napoleon had 
io effectually outmanoeuvred his enemies as to 
feel sure of victory, wishing to save the effusion 
of blood, he wrote to the King of Prussia;— 

“The success of my arms is not doubtful. 
Your troops will be beaten. But it will cost me 
the blood of my children. ^ If that can be spared 
by any arrangement consistent with the dignity 
of my crown,! will do all that may de;^end upon 
myself. Excepting honour, nothing is so pre- 
cious in my eyes as the blood of my soldiers.” 

After the utter and unparalleled overthrow of the 
Frussians upon the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, 
be concluded a bulletin with the following words; 
— It appears as if it were a decree of Provi- 
dence that aH those who have fomented this war 
should be out ff by the first blows which were 
atruck.” 

Napoleon had now returned to Paris after a 
•eries of victori unparalleled in history. As 
has been stated, he immediately repaired to St. 
Claud and conven d » ooundl of hia ministers. 
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He had ^before seemed ^oy 

beamed frum his cmmtenance. 

“ We are now,” said he, “ sure of Continegilal 
peace. And as for maritime peace, we shall 
soon obtain that by the voluntary or the forced 
concurrence of aJI the Continental Powers. Let 
us enjoy onr greatness, and now turn traders 
and manufacturers. I have had enough of the 
trade of general. I shall now resume with you 
that of First Minister, and recommence my 
great reviews of affairs, which it is time to sub- 
stitute for ray great reviews of armies,” The 
Emperor, aooompam'ed by the Empress and by 
all the high dignitaries of state, repaired to the 
church of Ndtre Dame, where a Tt Dmm wai 
chanted in solemn thanksgiving to God for the 
Peace of Tilsit 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

POLITICAL VIEWS. 

Letter to Louis Bonaparto—Jerome Bonaparte— Aboli- 
tion of the Tribunate— Napoleon In Council— Care of 
the children of deceased officers and soldiers— Far- 
sighted policy-- Report of the Miniat^rof the Interior. 

Without devoting a day to rest or to triumph, 
Napoleon immediately plunged, with all the 
energy of his ardent and incessantly active mind, 
into boundless plans for the promotion of the 
great interests of France. Carefully-selected 
agents were despatched to all the cabinets of 
Europe. Minute directions were pven to each 
to secure the efficient co-operation of all those 
Powers in the attempt to coerce England to 
I peace, if she should refuse to accept the terms 
which Russia was commissioned to offer her. 
In this warfare it was not possible that there 
should he any neutrality. Those Continental 
Powers which continued to open their ports for 
the reception of English goods were moat effi- 
ciently aiding the belligerent and indomitable 
islanders. Those, on the contrary, who closed 
their ports against the manufactures of England, 
co-operated with the Allies in their great measure 
to disarm that hostile Power. The Allies I But 
yesterday, guided by the genius of EngKsh 
diplomacy, they were combined against Napo- 
leon. To-day, the genius of Napoleon has 
turned all their energies against his formidable 
rival. The rights of neutrals were by both par- 
ties entirely ffisregarded. England first ass^ed 
the rights of neutrals by prohibiting all com- 
merce with France or with the allies of Franca 
Napoleouiimmediatelymeetmgwrongwithwrong, 
prohibited all neutrals as well as his subjects from 
buying any goods of the English. 

HoUand was almost exclusively a oommeroiai 
country. Louis Bonaparte, a humane, kind- 
hearted, conscientious man, was more interested 
in the welfare of his own subjects than in tfre 
general welfare of Europe, consequently he wa* 
quite lax in enforcing the Continental sysiem. 
Smuggling was very extensively practised i% 
king''om. Napoleon, in the Mowing able eau 
earnest temiyi^enmnstratedwith his brother 
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It fe nd to tho ptwseat alone tiiat soTejreigna 
must; accommodate their polio^. The fuUire 
must ai&o be the object of their consideration. 
What is at this moment the situation of Europe ? 
On one side, England, who possesses, hy her 
gok exertions, a domimoH to which the whole 
world has hitheno been compelled to submit. 
On the other side, the French empire and the 
Continental states, which, strengthened by the 
union of their powers, cannot acquiesce in tliis 
supremacy exercised by England. Those states 
had also their colonies and a maritime trade 
They possess an extent of coast much greater 
than England; but they have become disunited, 
and England has attacked the naval power of 
each separately. England has triumphed on 
every sea, and all navies have been destroy eil 
Russia, Sweden, France, and Spain, which pos- 
sess such ample means for having 8hii)s ami 
sailors, dare not venture to send a squadron 
out of their ports. 

“I wish for peace. I wish to obtain it by 
every means compatible with the dignity of the 
power of France— at the expense of every eac- 
rifioe which our national honour can allow. 
Every day I feel more and more that peace is 
necessary. The sovereigns of the Continent arc 
as anxious for peace as I am. I feel no passionate 
prejudice against England. I bear no insur- 
mountable hatred. She haa followed against me 
a system of repulsion. I have adopted against 
her the Continental system, not so mu(di from a 
jealousy of ambition, as my enemies suppose, 
out in order to reduce England to the necessity 
of adjusting our differences. Let England be 
rich and prosperous. It is no concern of mine, 
provided France and her allies eiyoy the same 
advantages. 

“The Continental system has, therefore, no 
other object than to advance the moment when 
the pabuc rights of Europe and of the French 
empire will be definitely established. The love- 
rei^ of the North observe and enforce strictly 
the system of prohibition, and their trade iias 
been greatly benefited by it The manufactures 
of Prussia may now compete with ours. You 
•ce aware that France, and the whole extent of 
coast which now forms part of the empire, from 
the Grulf of Lyons to the extremity of the 
Adriatic, are strictly closed against the produce 
of foreign industry. I am about to adopt a 
measure with respect to the affairs of Spain, the 
result of which will be to wrest Portugal from 
England, and subject all the coasts of Spain, on 
bom seas, to the influence of the policy of 
France. The coasts of the whole of Europe 
will then be closed against England, with the 
exception of those of Turkey, which I do not 
care about, as the Turks do not ferade with 
Euime. 

“ Do you not perceive from this statement the 
fatal consequences that would result from the 
fadlities piven by Holland to the English forthe 
introducuon of their goods on the Continent? 
Thev woiold enable England to levy upon os the 
wlmdiM wlucb ilse would aftwrwarae <K0wr to 


other Powen to fight tgiiiAt us, Tour 
is as much interested «« I nm to guard agtdnsl 
the crafty po’-cj of thf* Er '‘s'Hb rubi’ic^ A few 
years mure, an^ England w ill wish fijr peatwi ai 
much as we do. Observe the situation of your 
kingdom, and you will see that the system I 
allude to is more useful to youiwdf than it is to 
me. Holland is a maritnnf and coinmerdal 
Power. She possesbcs fine sea-ports, fleets, sailors, 
skilful commanders, and colonies wdiicli do not 
cost anything to the mother eotmtry, lle^r in- 
habitants understand trade a‘ vyell m the Engliiih 
Has not Holland, therefore, an interest in defend- 
ing all these advantages? May not peace re- 
store her to the p(»dtion she formerly htdd? 
Granted that her situation may be painful f«)r a 
few years; hut is not this preferable to making 
the king of Holland a mere governor for Eng. 
laud, and Holland and her colonies a vassal of 
Great Brittun? Yet the protection which you 
would aflbrd to English commerce would lead to 
tliat result. 7'ho examples of Sicily and Portu 
gal are still before your eyes. 

“Await the result of the progress of time. 
Yon want to sell your gins, and England want* 
to buy thmn. Point out the place where the 
English smugglers mav come and feters ti.cna ; 
but let them pay for them in money, ami never 
in goods— jrw/siViVe/y Peace must at last 

be made. You will then make a treaty cf com- 
merce with England. I may, perhaps, also make 
one with her, but in which our mutual interest* 
shall be reciprocally guaranteed. If we must 
allow England to exercise a kind of supremacy 
on the soa— a supaemacy which «he will have 
purchased at the expense of her treasures 
and of her blood, and which ia the natural 
consequence of her geographical position— 
of her poesessioa* in the three other quar- 
ters of the globe— at least our flags will be 
at liberty to appear on Hie ocean without being 
expwed to insult, and our maritime trsyd# wil 
cease to be ruiaou*. For the present, w® must 
direct our effort* toward* preventing England 
from interfering in the affairs of tlie Continent.** 

It will be remembered Hiat Napleoa had 
placed two Spanish princes over the kingdom of 
Etruria, The King, an idle, dissolute, weak- 
luiiided man, soon died. The Queen of Efemria, 
daughter of the King of Spain, now reigned a* 
regent for her son. She wai a feeble and a care- 
less woman. She oould neither appreciate not 
comprehend the Continental system winch Hapo- 
leon was determined to have enforced. The 
English traded a* freely at JbMhora as ia the 
ports of their own country. Their goods, thus 
entered, were scattered WIdilj over the Contl- 
neut. Napoleon ordered Eugene to draft m 
army of 4,000 men, and, rapidly crossiag the 
Apennines, to fad upon Leghorn and capture aft 
property bdonging to the enemy. He was the* 
to tortifj Leghorn agelnsi any attiu^ frem th« 
English, and to wforoeHm Iwlkdem^ This 
was an of despeddim. Napolim asierted, in 
defenoe, th^ the vmrM denanded ptaoe; tout 
Enidukdt Miatama of idl *•««, not ha 0 Ma» 
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qtiered by force of aimi ; that the only influence 
which could be brought to bear upon England to 
Induce her to consent to peace was to strike at 
her trade. To accomplish this, Europe was ready 
to combine. It seemed to him preposterous that 
a frivolous and foolish woman, nominally govern- 
ing the petty kingdom of Etruria, should be a 
fatal obstacle to the success of a plan of such 
grandeur. 

Napoleon's yonngest brother, Jerome, was at 
that time a wild, thoughtless, kind-hearted young 
man, about twenty-oiw years of age. His ex- 
travagance and his frivolous dissipation greatly 
displeased his imperial brother. He had been 
appointed to the command of a small sloop of 
war. Napoleon was in the habit of calling him 
that Utile miscreani. At one time, when Jerome 
wrote for more money, Napoleon replied, 

“ I have seen your letter, Mr. Naval Ensign, 
and am impatient to hear that you are on board 
your frigate, studying a profession intended to 
be the scene of your glory. Die young, and I 
shall have some consolation ; but if you live to 
sixty without having served your country, and 
without leaving behind you an honourable 
memory, you had better never have been bom.” 

Jerome, in one of his cruises, landed in New 
York. He there met and married Miss Eliza- 
beth Patterson, a very beautiful young lady, 
daughter of a rich merchant m Baltimore. Na- 
poleon was founding a new dynasty. By the 
kws of France, this marriage, without the con- 
sent of the government, of a French prince, to 
whose heirs the imperial crown might descend, 
was null. It was deemed essential to the m- 
terests of France that those princes who might 
inherit the imperial throne should form alliances 
which would strengthen their power. Napoleon, 
consequently, refused to recognize this marriage, 
or to allow the youthful bride of his brother to 
land in France. Madame Bonaparte, in sorrow, 
returned to Baltimore with her youthful son. 
Jerome accepted the hand of the daughter of the 
King of Wnrtemberg, and was appointed by 
Napoleon King of Westphalia. His son, Prince 
Napoleon, is now heir to the empire of France, 
should Louis Napoleon’s son not survive. 

It will bo rememberod that the French govern- 
ment was composed of three houses, the Senate, 
the Tribunate, and the Legl.slative Body. Napo- 
leon resolved to simplify the cumbrous machi- 
nery, by blending into one body the functions 
and the persons of the Tribimate and the Legis- 
lature, 

“It is certain,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“that the Tribunate was absolutely useless, while 
it cost nearly half a million. I therefore sup- 
pressed it I was well aware that an outcry 
would he raised against the violation of the lawj 
but I was strong. I possessed the full confidence 
of the people, and 1 considered myself a re- 
former. This, at least, it certain, that I did all 
Ifor the best. I should, on the contrary, have 
created the Tribunate, had I been hypocritical or 
ltv£-disposed I for who oan doubt that It would 
adopted and sanctioned, when necessary, 


my views and intentions? But that !• what 
I never sought after in the whole course tjf loy 
administration. I never purchased any vote or 
decision by promises, money, or places.” 

The Council of State, or oabiaet, Napoleon 
formed with the greatest care In this body be 
collected for his assistance the nost able men in 
every department of government, wherever he 
could find them. The council was divided inte 
sections to report upon literature, science, legis- 
lation, civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical 
affairs. The moment a new province was added 
to the empire, Napoleon sought from it the most 
distinguished men with whom to enrich his 
council. Genoa, Florence, Turin, Holland, fur- 
nished men so brilliant for ta’ents that they sur- 
vived the downfall of their master, and, upon 
their return to their own ci untries, wore ap- 
pointed to high stations by their respective 
sovereigns. 

The meetings of the council were usually held 
in the palace of the Tuileries, or, if Napoleon 
happened to be at St. Cloud, the members were 
summoned there. The Emperor generally pre- 
sided in person. His seat was a common maho- 
gany chair, raised one foot above the floor, at 
the head of several long tables, where the coun- 
cillors of state were seated. At times Napo- 
leon would drop his head upon his bosom and 
sink into a profound reverie, apparently uncon- 
scious of the languishing discussion. At other 
times the whole body was electrified by the 
brilliancy and the intense activity of his mind. 
Sometimes he gave notice of his intention to bo 
present. Again he appeared nnexpeotedly. The 
roll of the drum on the stairs of the Tuileriee 
gave the first intimation of his approach. Tho 
Emperor’s seat always remained in its place. 
When he was absent, the High Chancellor pre- 
sided, occupying a chair by the side of the 
vacant seat The moment business commenced 
the key was turned, and no loiterer could then 
obtain admittance. 

No matter how long the sittings, the mind of 
the Emperor never seemed fatigued. He often 
kept the council at St. Cloud in session from 
nine o’clock in the morning until five in the 
evening, with an intermission of but a quartei 
of an hour for refreshments. He sometimes pre- 
sided at a meeting of the sections in the Tuile- 
ries from ten o'clock in the evening tift five 
in the morning. He then took a hath, and was 
ready to commence work as vigorous as ever. 
“One hour,’’ said Napoleon, “in the bath is 
worth, to me, four hours of sleep.” Ho ex- 
pected from others mental activity in some 
degree corresponding with his own. If a report 
was to be drawn up, it was ordered for the 
morning. M one of the oouncH was charged 
with proposing a law to the Lemlatare, he often 
had not two hours to arrange the matter and to 
pi-epare his speech. The Emperor dictated with 
auen rapidity that there generally remained 
several pages to be written after he had done 
speaking. And yet hie amanuenses were m 
sidlftd mt seldom any ^teratlr n was 
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There was m opportunity in the connoil for and must take its course.^ ** GtHtkmen,” «t| 
the pomp of eloquence. The style of speech was leon replied, “the decision hero goi,s by tht 

kconio and simple. A new member, who had majority. 1 remain alone, and liiarf yi-* d. But 

acquired celebrity as an orator, was laughed at I declare in my consciem*o that i yi'du only to 
for Ms rhetoricM display. He foimd it necessary forms. You have reduced me to hlkmn, but by 
immediately to adopt simply the language of no means convinced me.” 
earnest conversation. Not only was every de- On another < , in tlm arfluur of < 

scription of knowledge represented in the council, the Emperor wiw three time-, iiporrupri>(i in 
but ^ shades of politicai opinion. It was a pro- giving his opinion. Taniin;.: tf* tie* iuthvidiud 
minent endeavour of Napoleon to fuse into one who had thus trausgrcss'Hl, he exflaiuied, in a 
mass of patriotic love all the different parties of severe tone, “ I have nut yi't U.mc, sir, I 
the state. that you w^ill allow me to eomii.iw I believe 

The most ri^fect freedom of discussion pre- that every one hero has a lU'ht to expresH his 

vailed in the louacil. The Emperor often urged j sentiments.” This reply f'trimk tfio whole bady 
those peraoiB to speak whoso opinions he desired j so comically as to product's a tuMicial busgii, in 
to ieam. One day the Emperor entered the i which the Emperor hsm^ulf vur} /'nci-uaturcthy 
council in a state of intense agitation. News | joined. 

had arrived of the surrender to the Spaniards of} Napoleon nianifeiod the most unrcuii^f 4 at- 
the French army under General Dupont. It^tention to the wants o*' Ins wnnu K-d soldi-TH, 
was the first time that the eagles of Franco had ; and provhied, with truly | /g- rual ali*** ilMn, fi,r 
been humiliated. Napoleon's voice trembled. the children of those vdat h.ui on the 
with emotion as he recounted the disaster. He , field of battle, lie was cu'.tinually ,(>lvh<g in 
was eathremely displeased with General Dupont, j his grateful mind what Ic could lio iur thiws 
As he dwelt upon the resources which the who, through toils; and hudVriiifruiuTedibh), 1 sad 
General, even under the most desperate circum- been so true to him. At one tune ho _ 
stances, might have called to his aid, he ex«'tothe Councilor State that, in future, all vit. .mt 
claimed — situations in the ciMt mis, and in the colb ciioa 

“Yes! the elder Horace, in Corneille’s play, of the revenue and the diould be gi'vni 
ui right, when, being asked what his flying son to wounded soldiers, or u of 

could have done, he says, * He might have Med; ^ filling those offices, from the private up 1 1 fhs 
or he might have called in a noble dospmr to his ' highest rank m the anny. ’rhu plan whh very 
rescue.’ Little,” continued Napoleon, “ do they | coldly recidvwl Napoleon 
know of human nature who find fault with ; sion of opinion. 

Corneille, and pretend that he has weakened the “Sire,” answered *M. Muluct, “I f‘‘Hr tiiat 
^ect of the mst exclamation by that which the other clasMs of the nation will fcid upgri(;vc4 
follows.” in seeing the urni) prefcmHl” 

On one occasion, General Gassendi, an old “Sir,” the Emperor rttpliad, “y*ai make a 
artillery comrade of the Emperor, was advo* distinction where sumo Tbo army no 

eating some rather visionary views of political longer forms a sej tda.i» in the nation, in 
economy. the situation in winvh w« hw rmw jdsuaul, no 

“ Where, my dear General,” said Napoleon member of the state is cxemp from bt jng a huN 
ironically, “ did you gain all this knowledge?” dier. To follow a military eun.iir h m longer a 
The blunt soldier, a little irritated, exclaimed, msitterof choice— it is wio of unt t H i ^ Fh# 
“From you, sire, I have borrowed my principles.” greatest number of those who aro ongii^iHl in 
“What do you sayf’ replied the Emperor, that career have been compftll**ti to ubiuuhjn 
with warmth; “from me! I have always their own profmrions. It i« thoreloro jiuu flail 
thought that if there existed a monarchy of , they should receive some cumpf'K-.ufion.’' 
granite, the cMmeras of political economists ; “But wilHt not bo iiihwd,” nu4 M. MrtltK t, 
would grind it to powder- No, General! you i“ that your Miyest^ intends that, m fiitufe, 
must have fallen asleep in your office and | almost all vacant situutifms sliall lie given to 
dreamed ah this.” ; 1.1*“ 

“Fah asleep in out offices!” exclMmedthe “And such, ia« d, is my ihtcnK.m,” the 
privileged soldier. “ No, sire, I defy any one to : Emperor replied, *The only qui .tlon » 
do that. Your M^esty torments us too much: whether I have the right to do ho. I'h * 
with hard work to allow of any repose,” | sUtufion gives me the nomimajoii to all placet. 

A general burst of laughter followed thii' I think it a principle of strict iHpdty that those 
retort, in which the Emperor heartily joined. | who have suffered most have the itrh,t»irt claim* 
A woman had three times been tried for a : to be Indemnified. ” Then, ralisiiig Ids voice, he 
capital offence, and ^ each mme acquitted, added, “ GeatlemeUi war li not i prwbwion of 
Through tome informality in th* proceedings, a ease and comfort. Quietly sealed on your 
fourth trial was still demanaed. Napoleon benches here, you know It only by reading 
tdaimed for the poor woman the immunity which bulletins, or by hairing of our tminphs. You 
k justice she ought to have obtained. Alone he know nothiag'of our nightly watohes, ow foroel 
fwatended agaiast the whole Council of State. lei, the sufferlngi and privations of every 
fi wm dedaxed that the Emnerur posaessed the kind to wMMi w© i» tipo#ed. But I do know 
i mrdcL. but that the law was inflexible, than, fist I ‘ ‘ and 
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Emporor was deeply inte- 
rcFtPfl ie the pasidtig of tliis decree, and defended 
It hi its mejs-t minute details, he yielded to the 
oppoHilion and abandoned the plan. 

Napoleon had adopted all the childien of the 
Boldiers and officers who fell at Austerlltz. In 
consequence of this adoption they were all au- 
thorised to add Napoleon to their names. One of 
these young men happened, on a cf'rtain occa- 
aion, to attract the especial attention of the Em- 
peror Napoleon asked him what profession he 
would choose, and, without waiting for an an- 
swer, pointed out one himself. The young man 
observed that his father’s fortune was not suf- 
ficient to allow him to follow it. “ What has 
that to do with the question?” replied the Em- 
peror. “Am not I also your father?” The 
pulsations of Napoleon’s generous heart were as 
gigantic as wore the energies of his imperil 
mind. 

The Emperor wished to establish a military 
classification of the whole empire, as a measure 
of national defence. The first class, which was 
to consist of young men, was to march as far as 
tho frontiers. The second, which was to be com- 
posed of middle-aged and married men, was not 
to quit tho department to which it belonged. 
The third, consisting of men advanced in years, 
was to be kept solely for the defence of the town 
in which it had been raised. During a discus- 
sion of the above subject, the Emperor spoke in 
very emphatic terms, urging the importance of 
tho measure. His piercing eye seemed to pene- 
trate futurity, and to anticipate the hour of 
natiunal peril which soon arrived. One of the 
members of the cabinet, in a very circumlocutory 
style, expressed his disapproval of this plan of 
organkation, The Emperor immediately ex- 
claimed, “ Speak boldly, sir. Do not mufilate 
your Ideas. Say what you have to say freely. 
We aro here by ourselves.” 

The speaker then declared “ that the measure 
was calculated to inspire general alarm. That 
every individual trembled to find himself classed 
in the divisions of the national guard, being per- 
suaded that, under the pretext of internal defence, 
the object v/as to remove the guards from the 
country.” 

“Very good,” said the Emperor; “I now 
understand you. But, gentlemen,” continued 
he, addressing himself to the members of the 
council, “ you ai’e all fathers of families, possess- 
ing ample fortunes, and filling important posts. 
You must necessarily have numerous depen- 
dants; and you must either be very maladroit or 
very indifferent if, with aE these advantages, you 
do not exercise a great influence on public 
opinion. Now how happens it that you, who 
know me so well, should suffer me to be so little 
known by others? When did you ever know 
me to employ deception and fraud in my system 
of government ? I am not timid. I therefore 
ima not accustomed to resort to indirect mea- 
mires. My fault is, perhaps, to express myself 
too abruptly, too laconically. I merely pro- 
ffiounoethe word, I order; and with regard to 


forms and details, 1 trust to the IntemMiaiip 
agents who execute my intentions ; and heaven 
knows whether on this pomt I have my great 
reason to congratulate myself. If, therefore, I 
wanted troops, I should boldly demand them of 
the Senate, who would levy them for me ; or, if 
I could not obtain them from the Senate, I 
should address myself fcc the people, and you 
would see them eagerly n arch to join mj ranks. 
Whatever may be alleged to the contrary, the 
whole of the French people love and respect me. 
Their good sense is superior to the malignant 
reports of my enemies. Tho French people 
know no beneffictor btit me. Through me ^ney 
fearlessly enjoy all that they have acqxjired. 
Through me they behold their brothers and sons 
indiscriminately promoted, honoured, and en- 
riched, Through me they find their hands con- 
stantly employed, and their labour accompanied 
by its due reward. They have never had occa- 
sion to accuse me of injustice or prepossession. 
Now the people see, feel, and comprehend all this. 
Be assured, then, that the people of France will 
always conform to the plans which we propose 
for their welfare. 

“ Do not allow yourselves to be deceived by the 
supposed opposition which has just been alluded 
to. It exists only in the saloons of Paris, and by 
no means in the groat body of the nation. In 
this plan, I solemnly declare I have no ulterior 
view of sending the national guard abroad. My 
thoughts, at this moment, are solely occupied in 
adopting measures at home for the safety, repose, 
and stability of France. Proceed, then, to em- 
body the national guard, that each citizen may 
know his post in the hour of need ; that even 
M. Cambaobres yonder may shoulder a musket, 
should our danger require him to do so. We 
shall thus have a nation built of stone and mortar, 


The great works of public utility to which 
Napoleon now turned his energies are too nume- 
rous to be mentioned. Over forty thousand mil®i 
of high roads was formed a vast network reticu- 
lating the empire. The monumental routes of 
the Simplon, Mont Cenis, and Mont Genbvre were 
urged to their completion. Fourteen bridges 
were buOt, some of which are still regarded as 
among the grandest monuments in Europe. Two 
majestic canals were dug, opening all FrancAto 
artificial navigation. The amazing works con- 
structed at Antwerp still attract the admiration 
of the world. All the fortresses of the empire 
were carefully examined and repaired. Tmrty 
fountains, flowing day and night, embellished 
Paris, Thousands of labourers reared, as if by 
magic, the triumphal arches of the Carrousel and 
the EtoHe. The column in the Place Venddme, 
the ex<™ite temple of the Madeleine, the facade 
of the Legislative Hall, the Palace of the New 
Exchange, are all from the hand of Napoleon, 
France was never before in such a state of 
acrivity and prosperity. Perfect tranquillity pe^ 
vaded the empire. The popularity of Kanoleon 
I boundlm England proMbtiwd aft 
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mmcn spn t}ie seas. The gmim of the Em- 
peror operat'd a new world of commerce upon the 
land, Ihe roads were crowded with waggons, 
and the canals were coTcred with boats laden 
with the riohebt merchandise. 

The following candid admissions of Sir Archi- 
ftold Alison, as he quotes the Report of the 
Minister of the Interior, will show that the above 
Btatcments are not exaggerated. 

“And these works, undertaken under the 
imperial government, were really such as to 
justify the enthusiastic admiration of a people 
even less passionately devoted than the French 
to public splendour. They were thus noticed in 
the Report of the Minister of the Interior in 
August, 1807 , when Napoleon met the Chambers 
after his return from Tilsit, and, after making 
every allowance for the exaggerated stylo of such 
state papers, much remains to attract the admi- 
ration of succeeding ages, and demonstrate the 
great objects to which, in domestic administra- 
tion, the ambition of the Emperor was directed. 

“ ‘ Thirteen thousand leagues of public roads,’ 
says the report of the Minister, ‘ have been kept 
in order or repaired; the two greatest works 
undertaken for centuries, the roads of Mont 
Cenis and of the Simplon, have, after six years 
of labour, been completed. The road from Spain 
to Italy is in progress ; the Apennines are the 
theatre of a series of works which will unite 
Piedmont to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and complete the union of Liguria to France; 
eighteen rivers have seen their navigation im- 
proved, or prolonged beyond hitherto impassable 
barriers, by means of locks, dikes, or towing 
paths ; four bridges have been erected during the 
last campaign ; ten others are in full progress; 
ten canals, almost all commenced during the 
present reign, are in full activity. Nor do the 
maritime harbours offer fewerprodigies, Antwerp, 
80 recently insignificant, has become the centre 
of onr great maritime preparations; for the first 
ti'ne, that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 
8«r0nty-four and eighty guns floating on its 
bi> 8 om; fourteen ships of the line are on the 
stocks within its walls ; many are finished, and 
have descended to Flushing ; that harbour has 
seen its docks deepened, its entrance improved, 
and is already capable of containing a squadron. 
At Dunkirk and Calais piers have been con- 
structed. At Cherbourg two vast breakwaters 
are erected. At Rochefort and Marseilles equally 
important maritime improvements are in progress. 
The existence of our cotton manufactures being 
secured, investigations are in progress for the 
discovery of places suited to the culture of that 
important article. The improvement of the Imen 
fabrics has been the object of constant solicitude. 
Veterinary schools have been established, and 
have filled the army and the fields with skilfol 

} >ractitioners. A code is preparing for the regu- 
ation of csommerce. The school of arts and 
mechanics at Gompiligne flourishes, andhasbemi 
tmisfemd to ChMons j others, on as imilar plan, 
aia in the course of formation. Italy opens aa 
mart fe our industry. The ww, 


changed into a contest for coromcrd&l hidepro^ 
donee, has become the gimU-bi atimriant ti 
French industry. Every om of om ronquestl, 
while it is a market dosed to F-uglai J, is a now 
encouragement ullbrdcd to French enterprise. 
Nor has the capitM of this great empire been 
neglected. It is the Emperor’s wish that that 
illustrious city, become the first in the universe, 
should befit by its fpleudour so gloiinus a destiny. 
At one extremity of Paris a bridge has been 
completed, to which victory has given the name 
of Austcriitz. At anutlicr, a sofond is com- 
mencing, to which Jena will lururd a more glo- 
rious ajjpellution. The Louvre inlvimi n to its 
completion, marking, in iti niutured jtrugress 
through centuries, the suen' ive ages of Francis 
I., of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., restoied to lift 
by the voice of Napnle Fountains without 
number flow night and dav m all parts of the 
city, testifying, o^en to the humbh it cla.s es, the 
care which the Emperor bt stows on their most 
trifling accornmothition. Two triumpluil arches 
are already erected or founded, one in the centre 
of the palace inhabited by the Cenius of Vic- 
tory, the other at the extremity of the most 
beautiful avenue of the fim st city in the wond. 
The tomb of' lias been erect id on the 
summit of the Aljw, wnosc rngaeu precipices are 
not less startled at the momiu>i*nt of our per- 
fection in tlie arts than they were by the passage 
of the artillery drawn by the arms of valour. 
The fine arts in Franco are occujiied almost 
entirely in tracing on marble and canvass the 
glorious exploits of our antiies, while the mind 
of the Emperor, over meditating fresh triumphs, 
has selected for his antngmust the Demon of 
Ignorance, and by the estubllihincnt of twelve 
colleges for tlie study of law, and gratuitous 
schools for tlie study of medicine in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire, inm lnid fim founda- 
tion for the extension gciuTul knowledge in 
the most esHcntial subjects of genurai 
tion.* 

** When the French pcojdp/’ says Alison, “ saw 
this , ^ ‘Heent ainsduncemcnt of intcnml im- 
provement, contemporaneous withiiieoilkial pro- 
mulgation of the treaty of Tilwt, the conq 
of Prussia, the restoration of the Grand Ihivhy 
of Warsaw, and the erection of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, it is not surprising that they w< re 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the spectacle, tad 
' yielded to the pleasing tliusioii that the Revolu- 
tion, nursed in violence and baptized in Wood, was 
I to set amid a blaze of unprecedented glory." 

I W’here is there another monarch to be found 
! who has shown such total disregard for personal 
■ luxury, and such entire dev<»tlon to the proij»eritj 
of his country ? The French, who knew Nap- 
leon, loved him; and as hit tme character be- 
comes known throughout the world, he will hi 
loved by every generous heart in eviiy i»d* 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

fflfAF 01,15 ON IN CO ON OIL 

Ohtirine Indostiy of Napoleon— Letter to the Minuter 
of the Interior— The Secretary— Meeting of the Insti- 
tute-Expenditures for the improvement of the city 
of Paris— Tlie Code Napoleon— The writings of the 
Emperor— The painting by David— Plans for esta- 
bliahiag » democratic aristocracy— Calumniations of 
Napoleon— Goldsmith's Life of the Emperor. 

The amount of intellectual labour wMch, Na- 
/roleon performed seem sactually snperlinman. No 
other man has ever approached him in this respect. 
His ^correspondence, preserved in the archives of 
Paris, would amount to many hundred volumes. 
His genius illummes every subject upon which 
he treats. The whole expanse of human know- 
ledge seemed familiar to him. He treats of war, 
government, legislation, education, finance, poli- 
tical economy, theology, philosophy, engineering 
— ^very subject which can interest the human 
mind, and he is alike groat in ah. Notwith- 
standing the constant and terrible wars through 
which his banded foes compelled him to struggle, 
and aU the cares of an empire which at times 
seemed to embrace the whole of Europe, during 
the twenty years of his reign ho wrote or dic- 
tated more than the united works of Lope da 
Vega, Voltaire, and Sir Walter Scott, three of 
the most voluminous writers of Spain, France, 
and England. His confidential correspondence 
with the Directory, during the two years from 
1796 to 1798, which was published in Paris in 
1819, amounts to seven large, closely-printed 
volumes. The following letter will bo read with 
interest, as a specimen of his correspondence 
with Mb ministers. It strikingly shows his lofty 
sj^irit, his noble ambition, his expanded views, 
his practical wisdom, and the blended familiarity 
and elevation of tone with which he addressed 
Ms ministers;— 

“ Fontainebleau, November 14, 1807. j 
“ Monsieur Cretet, Minister of the Interior, — 
You have received the imperial decree by which ' 
I have authorized the sinking fund to lendi 
8,000,000 francs to the city of Paris. I suppose 
that you are employed in taking measures which ! 
may bring these works to a speedy conclusion, ! 
and may augment the revenues of the city. In ' 
these works there are some which will not be 
very productive, but are merely for ornament. 
There are others, such as galleries over the 
markets, the slaughter-houses, &c., which will 
be very productive ? but to make them so will 
require activity. The shops for which I have 
gmited you fimds are not yet commenced, I 
suppose you have taken up the funds destined 
fi)r the fountains, and that you have employed 
them provisionally for the machine at Marly. 
Cany on the whole with spirit This system of 
advancing money to the city of Pails to aug- 
ment its branches of revenue is also intended 
to contribute to its embellishment. My inten- 
tion is to extend it to other department. 

have many eanali to make— that from 
Diton to Paris; that from the Rhine to the 


Sadno ; and that frrnn the RMne to the Scheldt 
These throe tvu^h can bo carried oi as v%«k 
ruualy as could be rriAcd, My inl«>ntion b, 
independently of the funds wnich ore gi anted 
from the revenues of the state, to seek extraor- 
dinary funds tor the three canals. For thin 
purpose I should like to sell the canals of St 
Quentin, the produce of which might be em- 
ployed to f^pedite the works of the caual of 
Burgundy. In fact, I would sell even the canal 
of Languedoc, and apply the proceeds to the con- 
struction of the canal from the Rhine to the 
Sa6ne, I suppose that the canal of St. Quentin 
might be sold for 8,000,000 francs; that of 
Loing for as much; and the canal of Languedoc 
for more. There would then be 80,000,000 
francs procured immediately, which I should 
employ in carrpug on the three great canals 
with all possible rapidity. I have the money. 
The state will lose nothing ; on the contrary, it 
will gain ; since, if it loses the revenues of the 
canals of Loing, St. Quentin, and that of the 
south, it will gain the product of the canals of 
the Scheldt, Napoleon, and Burgundy. 

“ When these works are completed, if circum- 
stances permit, I shah, sell these in order to 
make others. Thus my object is to pursue a 
directly opposite course to that of England, In 
England, a charter would have been granted for 
constructing the canal of Quentin, and the work 
would have been left to capitalists. I have, on 
the contrary, begun by constructing the canal of 
St. Quentin. It has cost, I believe, 8,000,000 
francs ; it will produce 500,000 francs annually. 
I shall then lose nothing by selling it to a com- 
pany for what it has cost me, since with this 
money I shall construct other canals. Make me, 
I beg of you, a report upon this subject, other- 
wise we shall die without seeing these canals 
navigated. In fact, it is six years since the 
canal of St. Quentin was begun, and it is not 
yet finished. Now these canals are of much 
importance. The expense of that of Burgundy 
is estimated at thirty millions. What can be ex- 
pended from the general funds of the state does 
not exceed 1,200,000 franca yearly. The de- 
partments do not furubh more than 600,000 
francs. It would, then, require twenty years to 
fiinish thia canal. What may not happen in this 
time? Wars and inelHcicnt men will come, and 
the canals will remain unfinished. 

“ The canal from the llluneto the Scheldt will 
also cost a large sum. The general funds of the 
state are not sufficient to carry them on at 
quickly as we could wish. The canal of Napo- 
leon is in the same situation. Let me know how 
much it will be possible to expend yearly on each 
of these three canals. I suppose that, without 
uqjuring other works, we might allow to each 
yearly fifteen or twenty mBHoas, and that thus, in 
five or six years, we might see them all navi- 
gated* You will inform me how much the 
existing imposts wiB frumish for these three 
canals j how much I have granted for 1808 1 
and the supplementary funds which I f^anted 
in 1806, for oorrying on these works with the 
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grsfttiit !i2i?il7 Zm wit p»po«? to ma to At®TOf'«tiin« of tl ? 'Tfipolcit 

»l! tls® tiwe caBfJf* already iimsl'ed, and at appeared mnrb iucert*!'’'] 51,1 aln t ’i iii? 
wl»t price It «^onM Ic bsiit to aeil them. I take rak He attacked hhti ulth s'rfjtt «<•?(*! Ity 
npon mypclf the charge of finding purchasers ; a^sserting that his principle's aad opiiih-as taodM 
then we shall have money in abundance. You to the entire subvi-rriun of {he stc is. A m«‘mber 
must tell me, m your r'^port, how much the of the council, who va« a prrti.ui er friend of the 
three which I wish fpeedhy to finish are esti- absent general, undertook liii si* fence, stating 
mated to cost, and compare it with the sums that he lived quietly on bu entute, without 
which the three old canals have cost that I wish obtruding his opinions upon otlicw, and that, 
losell. consequently, they were prfrinctsve of no ill 

“You ttcderstaud what I wish. My intention efiects. The Einjjcrfir vehenunriy commenced 
is to go beyond your report. Perhaps it will a reply, when suddiudy he fifoj^ppd shnrt, and, 
lead to opening a fund for public works, into tuming to the def-nder of the ah fut, «aid, 
which the pr-ceeds of the navigation of the “Biit he is your fricjid, .dr. You do ri/fiit to 
canals wonlrl be immediately thrown. We defend him. I had f-rgo*f('n if. Let «« R|>0ak 
might thus grant to this the proceeds of the i of sninftijing cl -c.’' 

sale of the three canals, and of others besides, if* M. Dam vais at on** time Secretary of State, 
there are any which can he sold. With this' He was distinguished fir his indthifigabk appli- 
institution we should change the face of tlie cation to bu'^iness. Kiipnlenn sui*! of him thal 
country. “he laboured like an ox, while he di played Idle 

“ I have made the glory of my reign to oon- courage of a Ikm," « )n «3ne o‘'Cjni(,n only were 
sist in changing the surface of the territory of bis cutrgies over known hi fiiil. The Emperor 
my empire. The execution of these great works called him at midnight (** wrilo frinn hi« dicta- 
is as necessary to the interests of my people as tion, M. Daru was so comp] overcome by 
to my own satisfaction. I attach equal impor- fatigue that he could scHr****!\ lud l liia pi*n. At 
tance and great glory to the suppression of men- last nature triumpln'i!, imd Ise fcil asleep over 
dicity. Funds are not wanting. But it seems his paper. After enjoying a sound nap, he 
to me that the work proceeds slowly, and mean- awoke, and, to his amazement, p*‘re*nved the 
time years are passing away. We must not pass Emnemr by his side, quietly eiigHgcd in writing, 
through this world without leaving traces which As he sat tor a moment overwhelmed with con- 
may commend our memory to posterity. fusion, his cjci met tlimc of ih** Einpcror, 

“I am going to be absent for a month. Be “Well, sir," said Napohnm, witii rather an 
ready on tho 16th of December to answer all ironical stnile, “you see that I fmve been doing 
these questions, which you will have examined your work, since von w<juld not do ityumrsclf, I 
in detaO, that I may be able, by a general suppose that you have eaten a h<>arty supper and 
decree, to put tho finishing blow to menilicity. passed a pleasant evening. But business must 
You must find, before the 15th of December, not be neglected.” 

ia the reserved funds and the funds of the com- “ I pass a pleasant evening, slro f ’ exclaimed 
munes, the necessary means for the support of M. Dani ; “ I have ftr several nights 
sixty or one hundred houses for the extirpation closely engaged In work, witlcnit any thiep. Of 
of beggary. The places where they shall bo this your Majesty now sees the con8i*<|uence. I 
erected must be designated, and the regulations am exceedingly sorry for it.” 
completed. Do not ask me for three or four “'tVhy did you not hifonn me itf this?” said 
months to obtain ftirther instructions. You have Napoleon. “ I do not wiih to kill yon. Good- 
young auditors, mteIBgent prefects, skilful engi- night, M. Darn.” 

peers. Bring aJl into action, and do not sleep Napoleon, oonsdous of the itsfluencr wielded 
in the ordinary labours of the btiream It is by literary and sdcntilic m*'n,eu'r kept a wutoh- 
necesary, dkewise, that, at the same time, all ful eye upon the meetings of thn liHtiwte. It 
that relates to the administration of the public was an invariable rule of this Iwtdy tlml. a newly- 
works should be completed, so that, at the com- elected member was fo d*djv*Ta«pwh wlogjstto 
menoemenfc of the fine season, France may pro- of the member whom he wtw ioccecfling. M. 
sent the spectoclo of a country without a single Chateaubriand, a friend of the B<t{irbww, was 
beggar, and whore aU the population may be in succeeding M. Chenier, one of tlif jjidgos of 
action to embeOiah and render productive our Louis X vL Chateaubriand, fminplii.g npn 
immense territory. established courtesy, stigumtu^'d tho political 

“ You must also prepare for me all that is ne- principles of hta prcdec‘if»or, and pr 0 «:rih*Ml !»lm 
oessary respecting the measures to he taken for as a reipeide. A wtie of aproar immeditta! 
obtaining, from the draining of the marshes of ensued, and « stormy and togry debate a 
Cottentin and Rochefort, money for supporting the assemblv. From the Inttiftit® th^ dlfpnti 
the fund for public works, and for finishing the spread rapidly through Parii, Old fend# w«s 
or P^^parmg others. revived, tad the mo** bft^r talmositioi »Ha- 

“The winter evenings are long; fill your died. Naiwlitm mriered the spetoh to he ihow* 

portfolios, that we may be able, during the to Mm, pronoimasd it ixtmvamint la the «x» 
evening of these three months, to discuss the trome, and fiorbadi Its pabM<»tlom One of fdil 
aaesas for attaining great resulta. membOT of ite lastitat®, who was sdio a »w- 

“HiPousoir.*’ nrinent office Is the Eaperort feoan^Wli'h 
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vfews of M. Cliateanbriand. 

At the next levee, when a group of the most 
distinguished men of France was assembled around 
tibe Emperor, the offending oiEcer made his ap- 
pearance. Napoleon thus addressed him-— 

“ How long is it, sir," said he, with the utmost 
severity, “ since the Institute has presumed to 
assume the character of a political assembly? 
The province of the Institute is to produce 
poetry and to censure faults of language. Let 
it beware how it forsakes the domain of literature, 
or I shall take measures to bring it back within 
its limits. And is it possible that yoa, sir, have 
sanctioned such an intemperate harangue by 
your approbation ? If M. de Chateaubriand is 
insane, or disposed to malevolence, a madhouse 
may cure him, or a punishment correct lum. 
Yet it may be that the opinions he has advanced 
are conscientiously his own, and he is not obliged 
to surrender them to my policy, which is un- , 
known to him. But with you the case is totally 
different. You are constantly near ray person. 
You are acquainted with all my acts. You know 
my will There may be an excuse in M. de 
Chateaubriand’s favour. There can be none in 
your's. 

*‘Sir, I hold you guilty. I consider your 
conduct as criminal. It tends to bring us back 
to the days of disorder and confusion, anarchy 
and bloodshed. Aro we, then, banditti ? And am 
I but a usurper ? Sir, I did not ascend the throne 
by hurling another from it. I found the crown. 
It had fallen. I snatched it up, and the nation 
, placed it on my head. Respect the nation’s act 
To submit facts that have recently occurred to 
public discussion in the present circumstances, is 
to court fresh convulsions, and to become an 
enemy to the public tranquillity. The restoration 
of monarchy is veiled in mystery, and must re- 
main so. Wherefore then, I pray, this new' 
proposed proscription of members of the Con- 
vention and of regicides? Why are subjects of 
flo delicate a nature again brought to light ? To 
God alone it must belong to pronounce upon what 
is no longer within the reach of the judgment 
of men I Have I then lost the fruit of ^ my 
care ? Ilavo all my efforts been of so little avail, 
that as soon as my presence no longer restrains 
you, you are quite ready once more to bathe 
m eacli other’s blood ?” 

“Alas I poor Franco!" he excimmed, after a 
moment’s pause, “ long yet wilt thou need the 
guardian’s care. I have done all in my power to 
quell your dissensions. To unite all parties has 
been the constant object of my solicitude. I 
have made all meet under the same roof, sit at 
the same hoard, and drink of the same cup. I 
have a right to expect tliat you will second my 
endeavours. Since I have taken the reins of 
government, have I ever inquired into the lives, 
actionB, (minions, or writings of any one? Imi- 
tate my forbearance, I have ever had but one 
aim. J have aver isliod but this one question, 

* Will yon sinoerely aiblst me in promoting the 
taj« lotswit of Franc# AB ttioie who have 


answered afftrmatively have been placed by me 
in a straight road, cased in a rock, and without 
issue on either side. Through this, I have urged 
them on to the other extremity, where my finger 
pointed to the honour, the gloiy, and the splon- 
dour of France.” 

This reprimand was so severe, that the person 
to whom it was addressed, a man of hoiicur and 
delicate feelbgs, determined to ask an audience 
the next day, in order to tender his resignation. 
He was admitted to the presence of tuo Emperor, 
who immediately said to him, 

“ My dear sir, you are come on account of the 
conversation of yesterday. You felt hurt on the 
occasion, and I have felt no less so. But it was 
a piece of advice wliich I thought it right to give 
to more than one person. If it has the desired 
effect of producing some public good, we must 
not either of us regi’et the circumstance. Think 
no more about it." 

Napoleon introduced this year into the financial 
department the most rigid system of accounts by 
double entry. The decree requiring this is in 
force to the present day. It has rendered the 
French system of accounts the most sure, the 
most accurate, and the most clear of any in 
Europe. 

In one of the meetings of the council, Nano- 
leon proposed that long galleries, or ratLer 
streets, covered with glass, for pedestrians only, 
should be constructed, to shelter buyers and 
sellers from the vicissitudes of the weather. 
This was the origin of those brilliant Passages, 
where every visitor to Paris loiters away so many 
pleasant hours. Forty elan ghter-houses deformed 
Paris, filling the air with pestilent odours, and 
paining the eye with the revolting necessities of 
the shambles. At the suggestion of Napoleon 
they were all removed. Four large and peculiarly 
appropriate houses were constructed for these 
purposes outside of the city, and near the four 
principal entrances of the metropolis. 

The generals and the soldiers who had endured 
such wasting fatigue, and who bad achieved 
such herculean enterprises for France, were most 
magnificently rewarded. Besides their regular pay 
nearly twenty millions of franca were expended 
in gifts, as an expreseion of gratitude, A hand- 
some annuity was settled upon every wounded 
soldier. Napoleon Bceincd never weary in lavish- 
ing favours upon those who, in the fields of blood, 
had defended and established the indepeadenoe 
of Franco. 

He was magnificent in his provision for others, 
He was simple, Iriigal, economical in the highest 
degree, in everything which related to MmseE 
With an eagle eye, he guarded agamst the 
slightest misapplication of me public muds. 

The adopted mother of Josephine having died 
at Martinique, he directed that the negroes and 
negresses who had served her should be made 
free, and placed in a condition of comfort for the 
rest of their lives. He ordewd toe nambtr of 
Christian chapels to be IncreMed to 80,000, that 
tite benefits of divine aervie® might be extended 
to every village in Ihe empire. He endtored 
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ssTeral theological seminanes to cncoturage ioita- 
ble persons to enter the priesthood. 

The nation insisted that the dvio code, which 
had become the crowning ghry of France, 
should be called the Code Napoleon. 

“Assuredly,” says Thiers, “if ever title was 
merited, it was this ; for that code was as much 
the worh of Napoleon as were the victories of 
Austerlitz and of Jena. He had soldiers who | 
lent him their arms. He had lawyers who lent 
him their knowledge. But to the force of his 
will, to the soundness of his judgment, was | 
owing the comjdotion of that great work.” 

It will remain through all time a memorial, 
which never can he sullied, of Napoleon’s genius 
and philanthropy. The Emperor wrote to all 
the princes under his influence, urging them to ^ 
introduce into their respective states this code of j 
justice and of civil equality. It was thus esta - 1 
blished in large portions of Europe, conveying, 
wherever it wcnt.*peribGt equality of rights, and 
patting an end >00 feudal tyranny. 

In h ts mteui^e o'esire to promote the grandeur 
of France, Napoleon appreciated, perhaps more 
highly than any other sovereign, the glory of in- 
tellectual achievements. Science, literature, arts, 
he encouraged in every possible way. He waa 
the first general the world has ever known who 
united with his array a literary and scientific 
corps, to extend the bounds of human know- 
ledge. Under his fostering care, Lagrange gave 
a new power to abstract osculation. La Place, 
striding beyond the limits attained by Galil 
Kepler, and Newton, rendered big aaiwf a*- tra- 
mortal as those celestial bodies whose n*<»crem«i}ta 
he had calculated with such sabilif'H 
Cuvier, exploring the mausoleums a? pmsf Citja- 
tions, revealed the wondrous history of our 
planet, when “the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

The world b destined to bo as much astonislied | 
0^ the writings of Napoleon as it has been by ’ 
his deeds. Neither Bourbon nor Orloanist has i 
been willing to do justice to his fame. His let- ; 
ters, his proclamations, his bulletins, his instruc - 1 
tions to his ministers, glow with the noblest | 
eloquence of genius. Tho^r will soon be given 
to the world; and they will disperse much of 
that mist of calumny and detraction which have 
80 long suBied hb renown. No one can peruse 
the papers of this extraordinary man without 
admiring the majesty of his all-comprehensive 
mini The clearness, the precision, the fervour, 
the imperious demonstration, and the noble sim- 
plicity which are impressed upon all of his utter- 
ances, give him a place in the foremost ran^ of 
science, of literature, and of eloquence. 

“Singular destiny,” exclaims Thiers, after 
perusing volumes of manuscripts from hb pen, 

“ of that prodigious man, to be che writer' • 
of his time, while he was its greatest oqpfam, its 
greatest kffklaiur, its greatest adminktratorJ* j 

Every man of tt fined genius admires the cIbs- ! 
iScil proluctions of the icholari of Greece and ' 
Home. Napoleon, ftom a natural appreciation of' 
the beautiful, strove to create an enthusiasm for ! 
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classical studies in the University. There b ao 
element of molanoholy which pervrdes every 
noble mind. Amid the mausoleums t f d md em- 
Ipires such spirits love to linger. The ntilita- 
I rianism of Napoleon was beautifully blended with 
I the highest poetic sensibility. The sun, which 
ripens the com and fills the succulent herb with 
nutriment, also pencils with beauty the violet 
! and the rose. 

To encourage exertion, and to rescue merit 
from hostile or unjust detraction, Napoleon had 
classes of the Institute organbed to give an im- 
partial report upon the progress of literature, the 
arts, and the sciences. These reports were road 
to the Emperor in the presence of the Council of 
State, and munificent rewards were conferred 
upon the deserving. When the reading of the 
first report was finiJied, Napoleon said to the 
deputies of the Institute — 

“ Gentlemen, if the French language is hocome 
a universal language, it is to the men of genius 
who have sat, or wlio still sit among you, tliat 
we are indebted for this. I attach a value to the 
success of your labours. The^ tend to enlighten 
my people. They are cftsential to the glory of 
my crown. I have heard with satisfaction the 
report you have just made to me. Yon may 
rely on my protection.” 

The approbation of the Emperor was the highest 
reward which genius could receive. Hesirous of 
giving an impulse to the arts of design, he vbitod, 
with Josephine and a brilliant assemblage of hb 
court, the studio of the painter David. Thb 
distinguished artist htwl ^ust completed the pic- 
ture of the Coronation, lie selected the moment 
when the Emperor was piscing the crown upon 
the brow of the Empress. Tlie painting had 
been criticised as rather representing the corona- 
tion of Joficphine than that of Napoleon. The 
Emperor contemplated for a few moments in 
silence the impressive scene whi<,*h the pencil of 
the artbt had so vividly delineated ; then turning 
to the painter, he said, 

“hlonsicur Daviil, thb is well— very wed in- 
deed. The Empreas, ray mother, the Emperor, 
all are most appropriately placed. You have 
made mo a French knight I am gratified that 
you have thus transmitted to future ages the 
proofs of afiktiou I was desirous of testifying 
towards the Empress.” Then advancing two 
steps, and turning towards the painter, he un- 
covered his head, and, bowing profoundly, said 
“ Monsieur David, I salute you.” 

“Sire,” replied the painter, with admimble 
tact, “I receive the oorapliraent of the Emperor 
in tlie name of all the artists in the empire. I 
am happy in being the individual on® you d^p 
to make the cliatmel of such an honout " 

Thb painting was aflerwards guipenoM In 1 
grand mnseum of the Louvre, Nmoleon, la a 
second visit, met ippmtroent m, David tad 
all hb pupib. He mimmA upon those young 
Bftbtg who hid dblingibhid themselfet, the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. He ai 
conferred upon M. David the digalty of m ol««f 
in that honorary o«pi. 
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llie EewWoB li#«l destroyed tie feudal throne 
to «ti« Bourlcns but to construct a democratie 
txirone of vastly surpassing splendour. It seems 
bo be essential to a monarchy that it should be 
surrounded by an aristocracy. Napoleon was a 
democratic Emperor. He was the choice of tlie 
^ple, and was ever studying their interests* 
He now displayed Ms mighty genius in the 
attempt to create a democratic aristocracy. This, 
perhaps, might have been possible, by avoiding 
the incorporation of the hereditary element. 
Napoleon wished to surround his throne with 
great families, who should contribute to the 
splendour of French society without doing vio- 
lence to the principles of republican equality. He 
thought tliat this could be accomplished by 
allowing the members of the new nobility no 
exclusive privileges, and by presenting riiese 
honourable distinctions as a reward to all who 
could earn them by their services. He had at 
Ms disposal immortal names to confer upon those 
who had performed immortal exploits. The new 
nobility, proud of titles won upon the fields of 
Rivoli, Castiglione, Montebello, Auerstadt, and 
Eylau, were regarded with contempt by the 
ancient aristocracy, who could trace a proud an- 
cestral Hue through the dimness of departed 
centuries. 

Stable-boys, tailors’ apprentices, and mer- 
chants' clerks, soaring upon the pinions of genius 
from uncongenial employments into the regions 
of mighty enterprise and renown, though deco- 
rated with the loftiest titles and burdened with 
wealth, were still regarded with contempt by the 
impoverished and undistinguished descendants of 
the Condds, the Guises, and the Montmoreudes. 
Napoleon was Mly conscious of this difficulty. 
In speaking of the subject at St Helena, he 
•aid— 

“ An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of a monarchy. Without it, the state is a vessel 
without a rudder— a balloon in the air. A true 
aristocracy, however, must be ancient Therein 
consists its real force, its talismanio charm. 
That was the only thing which I could not 
create. Reasonable democracy will never aspire 
to anything more than obtaining an equal power 
of elevation to alL The true policy in these 
times was to employ the remains of the aristo- 
cracy with the forms and the spirit of democracy. 
Above all, it was necessary to take advantage of 
the ancient historic names. It was the only way 
to throw the halo of antiquity over our modem 
institutions. 

“ My designs on this were quite formed, hut I 
had no rime to bring them to maturity. It was 
this: — That every Hneal descendant of an old 
marshal or minister should be entitled at any 
rime to get himself declared a duke by the 
government upon proving that he had the re- 
quisite fortune ; everjr descendant of a general 
ojr governor of a province to obtain the title of 
a count upon obtaining a similar endowment. 
This system would have advanced some, excited 
the hoM of others, awtdrened the emi^rion of 
•Di wiribotxt y urinit M3iy on*, Pretif lovii. i 1 


true, but such m for Ihf |ovf«- 

meat of men. Old and conroptcd nr.tfr<ns ubvjA 
be governed on the piindpitih with thorig 
which are simple and virtuous. For on^ in tiiesft 
times who would sacrifice all to the public gooa, 
there are thousands and millions who are governed 
only by their interests, their vanity, or their en« 
joyment. 

“ To attempt to reget, rate such a people in a 
day would be an act of ma iness. The true genius 
of the workman consists in making a right use of 
the materials which he has at his disposal, to ex- 
tract good even from the elements which appear 
at first sight most adverse jo his designs. There 
is the real secret of the revival of titles, ribbons, 
and crosses. And, after ah, these toys are at- 
tended with few inconveniences, and are not witli- 
out some advantages. In the state of civilization 
in which we are placed, they are proper to awaken 
the respect of the multitude, and not without in- 
fluence in producing a feeling of self-respect in 
their owners. They satisfy the vanity of the 
weak, without giving any just cause of offence to 
the strong.” 

The attempt to unite republican equality with 
imperial splendour is vain. But Napoleon was 
now involved in a labyrinth of events from 
which no finite wisdom conld extricate him. 
That France was incapable of sustaining a true 
republic, ten years of anarchy had conclusively 
proved. But Napoleon was now gathering all 
power into his own hands, and surrounding him- 
self with a proud hereditary aristocracy. Though 
he was disposed to consecrate all his energies for 
the welfare of the people, he was laying the foun- 
dation of a perfect despotism. He seems to have 
had some misgivings Mmself respecting the ex- 
pediency of appointing an hereditary aristocracy. 

O’Meara remarked to Napoleon at St. Helena 
that it had excited some surprise that he never 
gave a dukedom in France to any person, although 
he had created many dukes elsewhere. 

He replied, “It would have created great dis- 
content among the people. If, for example, I had 
made one of my marshals Duke of Bourgogne, it 
would have excited great alarm in Bourgogna 
They would have conceived that some feudal 
rights and territory were attached to the title. 
The nation hated the old nobility so much, that 
the creation of any rank resembling them would 
have given universal discontent, which I, power- 
ful as I was, dared not venture upon. I instituted 
the new nobility to destroy the old. The greater 
part of those I created had sprung from the peo- 
ple. Every private soldier had a right to look 
up to tlie title of duke. I believe tiiat I acted 
wrong in doin g even this. It lessened that system 
of equality which pleased the people so much. 
But if I had created dukes with a French title, it 
would have been considered as a revival of the 
old feudal privileges with wMoh the nation had 
been cursed so long.” 

The power of Napoleon was absolute. Oiromn- 
stencea which he could not control rendered it 
necessary that it should be so. It wm mmutmi 
that hi shcnll he lufisied with ffiotiMiriM 
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jh’Vfiv to r?f flis foe? 0g»m«t the in- j schools, aoidcmlas, ml pn, 

(*r S'^rmca. Evrrj bfoUij’cnt man in j masters, anrl ail cornopf cnn^'Tiir'fi In tin,! Btr.m- 

ftaiv "s Ais cfcoe^oitf. That Nap* 1 nistratioii of roads, public b'luobi^^s ea^nI?^, f->T, 

‘ " ’ ’ ” 


■ny. tie says, with nis aocuHtomea j uneuay isapnuun ai ru. iieiPiia u.n rcafling 
glow of eloquence, * I the infamous memoir ol iii i»j (jold.HjiitL 

“I had cstabllsiied a goTernmeul the most j He ibuud Lmeeif llu-re ii<>i:s'u d'o’ory crime 
compact, carrying on Its operatioiis rath the nt- 1 which a demon could prrpcti lifo. Oalmiy laying 
most rupiility, and copal >1*" f>f the most nervous j down the book, he sanl, 
effort*?; and, truly, nothing less was required to • ** After rdl, let theni abrilgo, mippress, and 

triunuph over the immense difficulties with which : mutilate as much as tl;*.y phs‘M‘, they will h'sul it 
we were purrcimded, and to produce the marvels | very^ difficult to throw’ me r. t ir e! hil ^ i he s' ade. 
which wo accomplished. The organization of * xi*;) historian of Friusoe Cimiof pr.'s over the 
the prefectures, their action and results weiej empire. If ho has any houe ty, he will not fail 
alike admimhle. The same impulae was given ' ■ nio my shuro of Justiee. The facts 

at the same instant to more thsu ibriy millions of gpeak of themselves. The-y shina like the sun. 

By the aid of these centres of local activity, « j closed the gulf of amvichv lunl cleared the 
the movement was ns rapid at the extremities as _ chaos. I purified the Eevolutien, (ii: 2 uilic(! na- 
at the heart of the empire. Strangers who visited ! ^ and establishci king.. I c. cited every 

us wm astonished at this systtun. They never i kind of emulation, reward's! every kind of merit, 
i-v... and extended the limit}' of glury. Thin in at 


failed to attribute the imtaensL results which 
were attained to that miiformity of action 
pervading so great a space. Each prefect, with 
the authority and local patronage with which 
he was invePted, was in himself a little emperor. 


least poraethiug. Aiid on wduit ptdut <;an I ha 
assailed on which an historlHU c.mdd not defend 
me? Can it bo for my iotentions? But even 
here I can find absnlntimi. Can it be for my 


Nevertheless, as he ^enjoyed no force but from despotism? It may bo dtTOonstratod that the 
th« central authority, owed all his lustre to dictatomhip "was absolutely nec»'Hsary. Will it 
ofhcial employment, and had no natural or be said that I reatmined liberty ? It ctm be 
hereditary connexion with the territory over proved that lioentimisncas, aimrchv, and the 
which his dominion extended, the system had greatest irregularities still haunted tfm threshold 
all the advantages of the feudal government of freedom. Shall I be accused of having bean 
without any of its inconveniences. It was in- too fond of war? It can be almwii that I always 
dispensable to clothe them with m that autho- received the first attack. Will it be miid that I 
rity, I found myself made dictator by the aimed at univoral monarchy ? It can be proved 
force of circumstances. It was necessary, there- that this was inerelv thu result of ffjrfuitous cir. 
fore, that all the minor springs should be entirely cumstauces, and that our wieuiins Ir.i me, step by 
depended on, and in complete harmony with, the step, to this detemnuatkm. Lastly, sludl I U 
grand ceiffrd moving power. j blamed for my ambition ? This pli^Hiou I must, 

The efficiency of this government no one aoubtlcas, be allowed b) possess, and that iu no 
question. That hrnnee was dnven to its ! gynali degree. But, at the same time, my am* 
adoption by the imw.it attocks of ite to bition was of the highest md noblest kind that 
cannot be denied. That this alone enabled NV | perhaps ever existed-that of establbliing and 
poleon for twenty years to tnumph over the com- consecrating the empire of reason, and the full 
bmed despots of Europe m arms against him w exorcise and complete emoymont of all the 
equally bevond a doubt. FrauM, m her peni, human faculties. And here the hirtorim will 
eurrender^ herself to a dictator m whom she re- probably feel compound to regret tlmt such am- 
posed confidence, and mvestod him bition should not We boeu fuinilcd and grati- 

giwer. Nobly did Napoleon requite the trust fied. This is my whole history in a few words.** 
He concentrated every energy of ms body and 
every bought of Ms soul to the promotion of 
the welfare of France. Wherever he erred, it 
was in the path of a lofty and a generous 
ambition. 

His power was as absolute as that of Alexan- 
der; but the Czar was the monarch of the 
nobles, Napoleon the chosen sovereign of the 
people. The centralization of power was, how* 
ever, appalling. The Emperor selected the 
members of the Council of State, the Senate, 
and the Legislative Bodies. He appointed all 
the officers in the army and the navy. The 
whole police of Franca, tdl the magistrates, the 
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«0»NIS IM riEIS. 

at the Totleries— Th« little bqy-*Ad<!r««l to fti 
CoancH of 8tM«— Speach of iht FrfiildoaU.Vl*l£ of 
the Emperor to the Femtle Ikihool-Ifeiolsm of a 
younf lady— AUrifie to Jerome, Klaf of W^rtphalto— 
Kapoleoo't rtmarks at M. Jleleni--* TtMimci«gr «f 
Lmikhan-Mr. MohanI £)oM 

Th» Ifith of August, 1801, Napohm wii 
‘ ht y«ms of A brilliant part. 


*es of all toe courts ; all persons connected assemble ai the Tutelfw. It was am «? iKodog 
vnto toe customs, toe revenue, and the exmae; of sm^pasatug lovellam AB Paris, IntoxIoatM 
aB toe nnoist^ of religion, toe teachers in with entouriiim, img«4 the ifarioui garden 



The toHOOL girls adore him. 


i»f m© palaoft With load aoclamationa they 
caaed for their Sovereign. He repeatedly ap- 
peared in the balcony, holding the Empress by 
the hand, and surrounded by a brilliant group. 
Spontaneous bursts of applause from one hundred 
thousand voices greeted him whenever he ap* 
peared. Taking the arm of his faithful friend, 
buroc, Napoleon, in disguise, left the palace, and 
mingled with the groups crowding the garden. 
Everywhere he heard his name pronounced with 
gratitude and love. A little boy was shouting 
with transport, ‘‘ Vive rEmpereurl’’ Napoleon 
caught the child in his arms. ‘‘ Why do you 
shout in that manner said he, “ My father 
and mother,” replied the child, “taught me to 
love and bless the Emperor.” Napoleon con- 
versed with the parents. He found that tbej 
had fled from the horrors of civE war in Bril 
tar^, and had found employment and compe- 
tence in Paris. With glowing hearts they testi- 
fied to the blessings which Napoleon had con- 
ferred upon France. The next day a present 
from the Emperor informed them to whom they 
had unbosomed their gratitude. 

On the ensuing day, Napoleon, accompanied 
by his marshals, and followed by an immense 
concourse of people, met the Council of State, 
the Senate, and the Legislative Body, He thus 
addressed them : — 

“ Gentlemen,-— Since roar last session, new 
wars, new triumphs, new treaties of peace have 
changed the political state of Europe. AH na- 
tions regoice with one accord to see the influence 
which England exercised over the Continent 
destroyed for ever. In all that I have done, I 
have had in view solely the prosperity of my 
people, more dear in my eyes than my own 
glory. I am desirous for maritime peace. No 
resentment shall be allowed to interfere with this 
desire. But, wJiatever be the issue which the 
decrees of Providence have allotted to the mari- 
time war, my people shall find me ever the same, 
and I shall ever find my people worthy of mo. 
Your conduct, when your Emperor was more 
than fifteen hundred miles away, has heightened 
my esteem. The proofs of attachment which 
you have given me have excited my warmest 
tmotions, 

“ I have contemplated various plans for sim- 
plifying and impoving our institutions. I have 
created several Imperial titles, to give new lustre 
to distinguished subjects, to honour eminent 
services by eminent rewards, and to prevent the 
revival of may feudal title incompatible with onr 
Constitution. My Mini!»ter of the Interior will 
inform you of the public works which have been 
commenoed or finished. But what remains to 
be done is of far greater importance, I intend 
that in all parts of my empire, even in the 
smallest hamlet, the pr«perity of the dtizen and 
fee valuf of land shall be augmented by the 
effect of the geutral system of improvement 
which I have conceived. Gentlemen, your as- 
elstanoe will be neoessary for me to arrive at this 
great xesolt. 1 have * right to rely firmly upon It.’* 


This speech was heard with de^p emotion and 
applauded with transport. After Napoleon had 
retired, the President of the Legislative Body 
gave utterance to the almost unaaimous senti- 
ment of France in the following words j— 

“The picture set before our cj « t>eems wo pre- 
sent the image of one of those pacific kmgs ex* 
clusively engaged in the mtenml administration 
of his dominions. And yet all these useful 
! labours, all these wise projects, were ordered and 
I conceived amidst the din of arms, on the furthest 
j confines of conquered Prussia, and on the fron- 
I tiers of threatened Russia. If it be true that, at 
the distance of five hundred lergues from the 
capital, amid the cares and fatigues of war, a 
hero prepared so many benefits, how is he about 
' to increase them by returning among us f The 
public welfare will wholly engage him, and his 
glory wUl be the more touching for it. 

“ He displaces, he contracts, he extends the 
boundaries of empires. All are borne away by 
his ascendency. Well I this man, covered with 
80 much gbry, promises us still greater. Peace- 
able and disarmed, he will prove that this in- 
vmcihle force, which, as it runs, overturns 
thrones and empires, is, beneath, that truly royal 
wisdom which preserves states by peace, which 
enriches them by agriculture and industry, 
adorns them with masterpieces of art, and 
founds them everlastingly on the twofold support 
of morality and the laws.” 

Napoleon took ^eat interest in the female 
school winch he had established at Ecouen. He 
often made presents to the young ladies who dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

One day, on a visit, he found all the young 
ladies engaged in needlework. After having 
addressed a few pleasant words to each of the 
classes, he playfully asked a bright-looking girl, 

“ How many needlesfull of thread does it take 
to make a shirt ?” 

She archly replied, “ Sire, I should need but 
one if I could have that sufficiently long.” 

Napoleon was so pleased with the readiness of 
the reply, that he immediately gave a gold chain 
to the young lady. It became, of course, to hex 
a priceless trejwure. All thf) pupils of the school 
most enthusiastically loved the Emperor, 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, an order 
was issued that everything should be removed 
from the institution which could call to mind the 
Umrper. The gifts which the pupils had re- 
ceived from the Emperor were taken from them. 
But Miss Brouaxd kept her chain in her bosom. 
She had declared that she would part with it 
only with her life. One day a servant pert^ved 
it. The rket was reported to the p.im»pal. The 
chain was demanded. It was refused. She was 
reported to the higher authorities. The chain 
was again demanded. She replied, “ It was the 
gift of the Emperor, and I wm keep it, be the 
consequences what they may, tiB I die.” She 
was imprisoned in fee Hall of Correefion, where 
she remained In solitude several days. Still she 
would not yield. The whole school was i 
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Had togotLet, and Miss Brouard, though a uni- administrations, the greater part of fcht persawi 
veisal favourite, was expelled. you employ should not be cobles. This ooncraot 

A short time after, one of the ladies of the will go to the heart of Germany, and, perhaps. 
Bourbon family, the Duchess of Angouleme, mortify the .'tbei class. It is sufficient not w 
made a visit to the school. All the young ladies ! use any aifi-r/oition in this conduct. Take cm 
were ordered, as soon as she should enter, to ■ never to en- vr into discussions, nor to let it be Uit* 
shout “ Vive le Eoi /” in honour of the Bourbon • derstood that you attach such importance to the 
king.’ The duchess entered, and, to her utter ‘ advancement of the third estate. Tiie avowed 
consternation, was greeted with the unanimous | principle is to select talents wherever they are to 
acclaim, “ f'7r0 VEmpereur !" { he found. 

The Count de Liile, afterwaids Lonis XVIIL, I “ Wliat is of particular ronseqnence to me is, 
then residing in Russia, made some movement ’ that you dcla]^ not in tlm least the introduction 
indicative of a new conspiracy to recover the * of the Code Xapoleon. The hiippine-o cf your 
Bourbon throne. Alexantlcr, that his good faith people is of importance to me, not only for the 
might not be suspected, communicated the flict, influence which it may have upon }mar glory 
through General Savary, to Napoleon. The , and mine, but also under the point of view of the 
Emperor replied, “ Thank the Emperor Alexan- | general system of Europe. Listen not to those 
der for the communication which he directed you who tell you that your people, accuntomeu to 
to make to mo. lie is mistaken if he supposes ' servitude, will receive yoiir heneflts unthankfully, 
that I attach the least importance to an} thing They are more enlightened in the kingdom of 
that the Count de Lille can do. If he is tired of j Westphalia than some persons would tain per- 
Ms residence in Russia, he may come to Ver- , suade you- Your throne will never bo firmly 
sailles. I will make every necessary provision founded but on the coulidcsce and the lov© of the 
for him." ■ poptilation. What the people of Germany desire 

Napoleon was minutely informed of everything with impatience is, that individimk who are not 
that was passing in the court of St. Petersburg. , noble, and possess talents, should have an 
Alexander, often the victim of way ward passions, 'equal right to your consideration and to office; 
bad become so captivated by a beautiful woman, that every species of bondage, and all interme- 
that aB his time was absorbed in devotion to her. diate restrictions between the sovereign and the 
At the close of a letter of diplomatic instructions, lowest class, should be entirely abolwhed, 
Napoleon wrote to his minister— ‘‘The benefits of the Code Napoleon, the 

“ It is not a matter of indifference to me to pnblicit^r of law proceedings, the institution of 
observe the character of that man who was born i juries, will be so many distbguislicd characteris- 
a sovereign. A woman turns the head of the tics of your monarchy: And, if I must^tell you 
autocrat of All the Russias I AH the women m ; my whole ralnd,^ I reckon more upon their effects 
the world would not make mo lose an hour. : for the extension and consolidation of that 
Continue to acquaint me of everything. Let me monarchy than upon the results of the greatest 
know the most minute details. The private life | victories. Your people must enjoy a liberty, an 
of a man is a mirror in which we may see many | equality, a prosperity unknown to the other 
useful lessons reflected.” jpsf’ldo of Germany. This liberal goverameat 

After the marriage of Jerome with the daugh- will produce, in one way or another, changes toe 
ter of the King of Wurtemberg, as tbe young ! most salutary to tlie system of the Confederation 
couple left Paris for their kingdom of Westphalia, and to the power of your monarchy. ^ This mode 
Napoleon gave toe following mstractions to bis of governing will be a stronger barrier to sepa- 
brotoer rate you from Prussia than the Elbe, than for- 
“My brother, I think yon ought to go to tresses, than toe protection of Fmace. What 
Stuttgard, as yon have been invite thither by people would bo willing to return under the 
toe King of Wurtemberg. You will proceed arbitrary Pnissian government after it has taatod 
thence to Cassel with all the pomp with which the benefits of awls© and liberal administration f 
the hopes of your people will induce them to sur- The people of Germany, thowj of Franc©, Italy, 
round you. You wiU convoke the deputies of Spain, desire equality, and require liberal ideas, 
tbe towns, the ministers of all religions, thedepu- It is now several years that I have directed toe 
ties of toe states now existing, taking care that affairs of Europe, and I have had oocMioa to 
there shall he half not noble, half noblk Before convince myself that the grumbling of toe pririU 
that assembly, so composed, you will receive toe leged classes was contiaiy toth© generd opmlott. 
Constitution and swear to maintain it. Be a constitutional king. If toe reason and the 

“ Appoint at first only half of your councillors intelligence of your timet were not suffldent hi 
of state. That number will be mjfficientforcom- yonr position, good polio v would eryoln it** 
mencing business. Take care that toe majority “ It was the intject of my perpetual dreama," 
be Gouiposod of non nobles, but without letting said Napoleon at St. Helena, ♦♦ to r«ad©r Farii 
any one^perceive this habitual caution to keep up the real capital of Europe, I sometimei wished 
a majority of the third estate in all offices. I it, for instanoe, to beooiui a oilf with t popuk- 
except irom this some jf laces at court, to which, tion of two, throe, or four milMoni— In a werd* 
upon the same principles, the highest names must something ftbuiona, eolt^sal unexaiapW antSl 
be fialled. But in your minbiries, in your ooun- our days, and with pblite iMollaimiiMto eiiitobli 
dls, if possiblei in your oourti of app w in your to its pcfulatitoit 
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“ Had Heaven bufc granted me twenty years 
and a Me more leisure, ancient Paris would 
have been sought for in vain. Not a trace of it 
would have been left. I should have changed 
the fate of France. Archimedes promised 
everything provided he was supplied with a 
resting-place for his lever. I should have done 
as much, wherever I could have found a point of 
support for my energy, my perseverance, and 
my budgets. A world might be created with 
budgets. I should have displayed the difference 
between a constitutional Emperor and a King of 
France. The Kings of France have never pos- 
sessed any administrative or municipal institution. 
They have merely shown themselves great lords, 
who ruined their men of business. 

“ The nation itself has notliing in its character 
but what is transitory and perishable. Every- 
thing is done for the gratification of the moment 
and of caprice — nothing for duration. That is 
our motto ; and it is exemplified by our manners 
in France. Every one passes his life in doing 
and undoing. Nothing is ever left behind. Is it 
not unbecoming that Paris should not possess 
a French theatre, or an Opera-house, in any 
respect worthy of its high claims ? 

“I have often set myself against the feasts 
which the city of Paris wished to give me. 
They consisted of dinners, balls, artificial fire- 
works, at an expense of ten or eleven hundred 
thousand francs, the preparations for which ob- 
structed the public for so^’eral days, and which 
afterwards cost as much to tske away as they 
had cost in their construction. I proved that 
with these idle expenses they might have erected 
lasting and magnificent monuments. 

“ One must have gone through as much as 
I have in order to be acquainted with all the 
difficulties of doing good. If the business related 
to chimneys, partitions, and furniture for some 
individuals in the imperial palaces, the work was 
quick and effectual. But if it were necessary to 
lengthen the garden of the Tuileries, to render 
soma quarters wiiolesome, to clean some sewers, 
and to accomplish a task beneficial to the public, 
in which some particular person had no direct 
interest, I found it requisite to exert all the 
i£»ergy of my character, to write six, ten letters 
a day, and to get into a downright jiassion. It 
was in this way that I paid out as nnu’h as thirty 
miliions of francs in sewers, for which nobody 
was ever to thank me. I pulled down a property 
of thirty millions in houses in front of the 
Tuileries for the purpose of forming tlie Car- 
rousel and throwing open the louvre. What I 
did is immense. Wliat I bad .*0 solved to do, and 
what t projected, were still much mofo so," 

Soma may suppose that the above account of 
Napoiwn’s adniinistnitive labours is the glowing 
eulogy of ft friend, iicad, then, the testimony 
of m English hist rian. Every page of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Napoleon bears the impress of his 
hostility to the miglity Emperor against whom 
England waged sneh unrelenting warfare ; and 
yet Lockhart is constrained to witness the 
wowing ftetij’-- 


“ Wherever the Emperor was, in the midst of 
his hottest campaigns, he exaimned tUe detail* 
of administration at home more closely, perhapi^ 
than other sovereigns of not half so m 
empire did during years of profoundest peace 
His dearest amusement, when he had nothing 
else to do, was to solve problems in geometry or 
algebra. He carried ^is passion into every 
department of affairs. Having with his owa 
eye detected some errors of importance in the 
public accounts shortly after his administration 
began, there prevailed henceforth, in all the 
financial records of the state, such clearness and 
accuracy as are not often exemplified in those of 
a large private fortune. Nothing was below his 
attention, and he found time for everything. 
The humblest functionary discharged his duty 
under a lively sense of the Emperor’s personal 
superintendence. The omnipresence of hia 
police came in lieu, whenever politics were not 
touched upon, of the guarding powers of a free 
press, a free senate, and public opinion. Except 
in political cases, the trial by jury was the 
right of every citizen, 

“ The Code Napoleon, that elaborate system 
of jurisprudence, in the formation of which the 
Emperor laboured personally, along with the 
most eminent lawyers and enlightened men of 
the time, was a boon of inestimable value to 
France. ‘ I shall go down to posterity,’ said he, 
with just prid®, ‘ with the Code in my hand*' It 
was the first uniform system of laws which the 
French monarchy had ever possessed, being 
drawn up with consummate skill and wisdom It 
lit this day forms the code, not only of France, 
but of a great portion of Europe besides. Jus- 
tice, as between man and man, was administered 
on sound and fixed principles, and by unim- 
peached tribunals. 

“In the splendour of his victories, in the 
magnificence of hia roads, bridges, aqneduots, 
and other monuments, in the general predomi- 
nance to which the nation seemed to be raised 
through the genius of its chief, compensation 
was found for all financial burdens, consolation 
for aU domestic calamities, and an equivalent 
for that liberty in whose name the tyrant had 
achieved his first glories. But it must not be 
omitted that Napoleon, in every department of 
his government, made it his first rule to employ 
the men best fitted, in his mind, to do honour to 
his service by their talents and diligence. 

“ He gratilied the French nation by adorning 
the capital, and by displaying in tiie Tuileries a 
court as elaborately magnificent as chat of Louis 
XIV. himself. The old nobility, returning from 
their exile, mingled in those proud balls wiki th» 
heroes of the revolutionary campaigns, and over 
aU the ceremonies of these statwy festivities 
Josephine presided with the grace and elegance 
of one born to bo & queen. In the midst of the 
pomp and splendour of a oonrfe, in the aiite- 
chambers where kings jostled each other, Napo- 
leott himself preserved the plain and unadorned 
rimpllcity of bli original dress and manneth. 
Th® great Emperor continued throughespa 
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laboiuf more dIEgently thisn nay subaltern^ in 
office; Napoleon, as Emperor, had little time 
for eooifu pleasures. His personal friends were 
few. Ilis days were given to labour, and his 
nights to study. If be was not with bis army 
in the field, be traversed the provinces, examin- 
ing with bis own eyes the minutest details of 
arrangeinent, and even from the centre of bis 
camp be was continually issuing edicts which 
showed the accuracy of bis obaemtion during 
those journeys, and bis pxioty to promote, by 
any means consistent with bis great purpose, 
the welfare of every French district, town, or 
even village.” 

Such was Napoleon as delineated by the i>en 
of his enemies. Napoleon left no means untried 
to promote peace with England. Ho exhausted 
the arts of diplomacy and of conciliation to 
secure that end. There never was a greater 
historic error than to suppose Napoleon account- 
able for those long wars which succeeded the 
French Revolution. Mr. Richard ^Cobdon, with 
a candour highly honourable to his stem sense 
of justice, says— 

“ There is a prevalent and active belief among 
us that war arose from an unprovoked atnd un- 
just attack made upon us ; that we wore desirous 
of peace, but were forced into hostilities; that, 
in spite of our padfio intentions, our shores 
were menaced with a French invasion. 

** Now, so far is this from being a true state- 
ment of the case, it is, I regret to say, the very 
opposite of the truth. I do not hesitate to aSirm 
that nothing was ever more conclusively proved 
by evidence in a court of law than toe fact, 
resting upon historical documents and official 
acts, that England was the aggressor in the last 
French war. It is not enough to say that France 
did not provoke hostilities. She all but went 
down on her knees (if I may apply such a 
phrase to a nation) to avert a rupture with this 
country. 

“ But, in truth, the originators of the war never 
pretended that they were fighting for the liber- 
ties of the people anywhere. Their avowed 
ebjeot was to sustain the old governments of 
Europe. The advtwsatea of the war were not the 
friends of popular freedom even at home. The 
liberal party were ranged on the side of peace — 
Lansdowne, Bedford, and Lauderdale in the 
Lords, and Fox, Sheridan, and Grey in the Com- 
mons, were the strenuous opponents of the war. 
They were sustained out of doors by a small 
minority of intelligent men, who saw through 
the arts by which the war was rendered popular. 
But— and it is a mournful fact— the advocates 
of peace wore clamoured down, their persons and 
property left insecure* and even their families 
exposed to outrage at the hands of the populace. 
Yes, the whole truth must be told, for we i^uire 
it to be known as some safeguard agmnst a 
repetition of the same scenes. The mass of the 
people, then ’^hoHy uneducated, were instigated 
to join in the cry for war against France. It is 
eoually true, and must be remembered, that 
when the war had beta earned on for two yean ; 


onlv, and when its effects had been felt in ^ 
high price of food, diminished employment, and 
the consequent sufferings of the working classes, 
crowds of people surrounded the King's canlag® 
as he proceeded to the Houses of Farliament, 
shouting * Broad 1 bread 1— -Peace ! peace 1’ 

“ But to revert to the question of the merits of 
the last French war. The asnumptiou put forth 
that we were engaged in a strictly defensive war 
is, I regret to say, historically iintnu?. If you 
will examine the proofs as they exist in rhe tin- 
changeable public records, you will be satisHcd 
of this, ^nd let ns not fjrgct that onr history 
win ultimately be submitted to the judgment of 
a tribunal over which Englishmen will exerciiia 
no influence beyond that which is derived from 
the truth and justice of their cause, and from 
whoso decision there will be no I allude, 

of course, to the collective wisdina and moral 
sense of future generations of men. In the case 
before us, however, not only an we const rained 
by the evidence of facts to confess tliat we were 
engaged in an aggressive war, Imt the nmitipliod 
avow^s and confesaion « of its authors and parti- 
sans themselves leave no room to diuiht tlmt they 
entered upon it to put down opiniorti by physical 
force — one of the worst, if not tlu^ v(.ry worst, of 
motives with which a people can entbark k war.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Ki:0OTIATIOK8 WIIH 

England still njwta patens— Boiubardiuent of Coptn- 
hagen— Hopes of pence bbwteri— l»*'sUe« of Alexaiu1«r 
— .Commuiurntlou* with Caulaijicourl— Proposed con- 
ference— Decision of iSfipwilition respecting Tui key- 
perplexity of Austria. 

Much has been said re^KHling certain i 
articles in the treaty of Tdsit. Napoleon and 
Alexander privately agreed to unite their forces 
amnst England, if she, refusing the mefliatioi 
of Russia, should persist, as she hacl now done 
for years, k embroiling the Continent in wmt 
They also agreed to combine against Turkey, 
shotdd the Porto repel the mwiintion of Fnmee. 
The two Powers alk> engaged, slmnld England 
refuse peace, unitodly to summon .Saiuten, Den- 
mark, PortugM, and Austria to cl«« their ports 
against English merohanliii. Such were the 
terms of the occult treaty. 

Napoleon, cjoncentmting aH Ids energies tf» Hie 
promotion of tht> prosperity of Ifraace, patiently 
awaited the result of the negotiations ooameaoed 
by Russia with England. He wnl a special 
ambassador to Turkey to endeavour to secure 
peace between Hiat Power and Euiifu He was 
iUccessM. The Turk accepted his mediation, 
and the sword was sheathed. England, llodkg 
herself abandoned by al! her former allies, imme- 
diately sought i ooiiition widi Turkey. She 
strove to ooTOtewot the petMfuI toUoeace of 
France by justly reprosenmig that Alexante 
was hungeri^ m rite provinw of fmkiil 
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Empire* By these meaue she, m long, roused 
rK»l(‘v {•fiiln to war. The mediation oi' Russia 
%iVii Isljgland was entirely tm'^uccQssfiil. The 
eahinet of St. James at first evaded the applica- 
tion, and then proudly, contemptuously, and 
with an energy which amazed the world, rejected 
an overtures. 

Briefly we must record this new act of English 
aggression, which roused the indignation of ail 
Europe. The kingdom of Denmark had most 
studiously maintained neutrality. Jealous of the 
increasing power of France, she had stationed 
the Danish army npon her frontiers. Appre- 
hending nothing from England, her seaboard 
was entirely unprotected. Napoleon, with deli- 
cacy but with firmness, had informed Denmark 
that, should England refuse the mediation of 
Russia, all the Powers of Europe must choose, in 
the desperate conflict, tho one side or the other. 
The most perfectly friendly relations then existed 
between England and Denmark. The cahiaet 
of St. James, apprehensive that Napoleon would 
succeed in attaching Denmark to the Continental 
alliance against the sovereign of the seas, re- 
solved by stealth to take possession of the Danish 
fleet. This fleet, unprotected and unconscious 
of peril, was anchored in the harbour of Copen- 
hagen. Denmark, at peace with all the world, 
had but 5,000 troops in the fortresses which sur- 
roimded her metropolis. 

Secretly tlie English government fitted out an 
expedition. It consisted of twenty-five sail of 
the line, forty frigates, 877 transports. About 
80,000 men were conveyed in the fleet. Sud- 
denly this powerful armament appeared in the 
waters of me Sound, and landing 20,000 men, 
under the command of the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, invested the doomed 
city by land and by sea. An agent was imme- 
diately despatched to the Prince Royal of Den- 
mark, then regent of the kingdom, to summon 
the surrender of the fortresses and of the fleet 
Mr. Jackson, a man of insolent manners and of 
envenomed spirit, was worthy of the mission. 
He assigned to the Prince, as a reason for the act, 
that the British cabinet deemed it necessary to 
secure the passage of the Sound and to take the 
Danish fleet, lest both should fall into the power 
of the French. He therefore demanded, under 
peril of a bombardment, that the fortress, tho 
port of Copenhagen, and the fleet should be 
immediately surrendered to the English army. 
He promised that the whole, when the danger 
was over, should be returned again to Denmark, 
and that, in the meantime, the English would 
act as friends, and pay for all they should con- 
sume. 

**And with what,” exclaimed tho indignant 
Prince, “would you pay for our lost honour, if 
we were to accede to this infamous proposal ?” 

Mr. Jackson replied, “ Wm is war. One must 
submit to its necessities. The weaker party 
must yield to the stronger." 

The interview was short and bitter. The par- 
ties separated. The Prince, unable to present any 
leiflstsuaee, herifloijly enveloped Mmself In despa^ 


The English envoy returned to the fleet, and Iht 
signal was given for the feaiful aienutimi ®f thi 
tlneatened doom. The Eugl idh had tuhen with 
them an immense quantity of heavy artillery. 
They were also accompanied by Colonel Con- 
greve, who was to make atrial, for the first time, 
of his destructive rockets. As there were a few 
thousand regular troops behind the ramparts of 
the city, it was not deemed prudent to attempt to 
carry the place by assault. 

The English, having established themselves 
beyond the reach of danger, reared their bat- 
teries and constructed their furnaces for red- 
hot shot. Calmly, energetically, mercilessly, all 
their aivangernents were consummated. They re- 
frained from firing a single gun until their fur- 
naces wore completed and their batteries were in 
perfect readiness to rain down an overwhelming 
storm of destruction npon the helpless capital of 
Denmark. 

Nothmg can be imagined more awfol, more 
barbarous, than the bombardment of a crowded 
city. Shots and shells have no mercy. They 
are heedless of the cry of mothers and maidens, 
They turn not from the bed of sickness nor 
from the cradle of infancy. Copenhagen con- 
tained 100,000 inhabitants. It was reposing in 
all the quietude of peace and prosperity. On 
the evening of the 2nd of September, ap- 
palling storm of v/ar and woe commenced. A 
tremendous fire of howitzers, bombs, and rockets 
burst npon the city. The very earth trembled 
beneath the terrific thunders of the cannonade. 
During all the long hours of this dreadfid night, 
and until the noon of the ensuing day, the de- 
struction and the carnage contmued. The city 
was now on fire in various quarters. Hundreds 
of dwellings were blown to pieces. The streets 
were red with the blood of women and children. 
Vast columns of smoke rose from the burning 
capital The English waited a few hours, hoping 
that the chastisement had been sufficiently severe 
to induce the surrender. General Peymann, in- 
timated with the defence of the metropolis, gazed 
upon the spectacle of woe around him, his nearfc 
almost bursting with grief and indignation. He 
still maintained a firm and gloomy silence. The 
conflict in his bosom between the dictates of 
humanity and the pleadings of a high and honour- 
able pride was terrific. 

In the evening the English recommenced their 
fire. They kept it up all night, the whole of the 
next day, and tho ensuing night. Two thousand 
of the citizens had now perished. Three hundred 
houses were burned to the ground. Two then* 
sand dwellings had been blown to pieces by the 
sheDs. Half of the city was in flames. Several 
beantiful churches were in mins. The arsenal 
was on fire. For three days and three nights 
those demoniao engines of death, exploding in 
the thronged streets, in dinrddoi, effiamhers, par- 
lours, nurseries, had filled the with oamaget 
frightful beyond all conception. There was no 
pli^ of sato for helpless Infancy or for de* 
orepit age. The terrific shells, crushing through 
the thorn of the houim, descenm to the (^llarei 
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with thmuler pal, they hxiried the 
mangled formi of the family iaa the nuns of their 
dweffings. Happy were they who were instan- 
taceously lolled. The woimdad, struggling hope- 
lessly beneath the ruins, were slowly burned alive 
in the smouldering flames. 

The fragments of shells, flying in every direc- 
tion, produced ghastly mutilation. The mother, 
distracted with terror, saw the limhs of her infant 
tom from its body. The father, clasping the 
form of his daughter to his bosom, witnessed with 
a delirium of agony that fair form lacerated and 
mangled hideously in his arms. The thunders 
of the cannonade, the explosion of the shells, the 
crash of falling dwellings, the wide, wasting con- 
flagration, the dense volumes of suffocating smoke, 
the shrieks of women and children, the pools of 
gore in parlours and on pavements, the mutilated 
forms of the dying and of the dead, presented a 
spectacle which no hnagination can compass. 
General Peymann could endure this horrible 
massacre of women and children no longer. 
Copenhagen was surrendered to England. 

The victors rushed into the city. Almost every 
house was more or less shattered. One-eighth 
part of the city was in ashes. It required the 
utmost exertions of both friend and foe to arrest 
the conflagration. They found about fifty vessels, 
ships, brigs, and frigates, of which they imme- 
diately took possession. Two ships of the line 
upon the stocks were burned ; three frigates were 
also destroyed. All the timber in the ship-yards, 
the tools of the workmen, and an immense quan- 
city of naval stores, were conveyed on board the 
English squadron. From the ramparts and the 
fioatiug batteries they took 3,500 pieces of artil- 
lery. The prize money divided among the crew 
amounted, as estimated by Admiral Lord Gam- 
bler, to upwards of a million sterling. One-half, 
of the English crews were then pt on board the 
Danish ships. The entire expedition, leaving the 
hapless metropolis of the Danes drenched with 
blood and smouldering with fire, made sail for 
the coast of England. With triumphant silutes 
and streaming banners of victory, the squadron, 
rich with, tlie booty of this buccaneering expe- 
dition, intered the Thames, Such was the em- 
phatic response which the cabinet of St James 
gave to Napoleon’s earnest appeal for peace 
through the mediation of Russia. 

The Duke of Wellington had just returned from 
boundless conquests in India. At Copenhagen 
he commenced that European career which he 
afterwards terminated so brilliantly at Waterloo. 
When the exjjedition returned to London, the 
Iron Duke received the thanks of Parliament for 
the skin and efficiency with which he had con- 
ducted the bombardment. Copenhagen and 
Waterloo ! ^ The day is not far disfaht when 
England wOl be willing to forget them both. 

In reference to this deed, there was but one 
•entiment throughout sdl Europe. Nowhere was 
it more severely condemned than in EnglandL 
Distinguished members of both Houses of Parlia- 
jafat, and the masses of the people, rmsed a loud 
ay #f jbi^nitteR iUid wwaidlli} Addiuffton, 


Sheridan, Grey, and others, most venemenwi 
expressed their abhorrence. AE idea of pefUM 
was now abandoned. England oa the um aand, 
and Napoleon on the other, prepared tfeemont 
desperate renewd of the strife. 

Russia was extremely anxious to wrest from 
the Turks the provinces of Moldavia and Wd- 
lachia upon the Danube. She would thus make 
a long stride towards Constantinople. The Turks, 
unaided by other Powers, could not prevent this 
conquest Napoleon was reluctant to allow Rus 
sia to make such an advance towards the empire 
of tihe East. With great hesitancy, he was al 
times half dispos^sd, for the sake of securing the 
friendsliip of Alexander, to consent to this ea- 
croachment. 

The British cabmot immediately despatched a 
messenger to Alexander to endeavour to secure 
his favour by offering to aid him in obtaining 
these provinces. An envoy extraordinary was 
sent to Austria to dispose her to see with calm- 
ness Moldavia and Wallachia become the pro- 
perty of the Russians. Tiie English ambassador 
at St. Petersburg endeavoured to apologise for 
the affair of Copenhagen. He said tliat the 
British ministers had merely endeavoured to de- 
prive the common enemy of Europe of the means 
of doing mischief; that Russia ought to rejoice 
over the event instead of being irritated byltj 
that England relied upon Russia to bring back 
Denmark to a more just appre/datioa of the 
ocenrrence, and that the fleet should oe returned 
to the Danes if Denmark would join against 
Napoleon. Alexander was indignant, and re- 
turned a haughty reply. Diplomatic intercoune 
between the two countries soon ceased. 

Alexander immediately sent for General Savary, 
the envoy of Napoleon, and thus addressed him: 
“ You know that our efforts for peace have ended 
in war. I expected it ; but I confess I did not 
expect either the Copenhagen expedition or tl^ 
arrogance of the British cabinet My resolution 
is taken, and I am wady to fulfil my engage- 
ments. I am entirely disposed to follow tint 
conduct which shall best suit your master. I 
have seen Napoleon, I flatter myself that I 
have inspired nim with a part of the scatimenfr 
with which he has inspired me. I am certain 
that ho is sincere. 0 titat I could him as al 
Tilsit— every day, every hour f What talent for 
conversation! What an undemtanding I Wiut 
a genius I How much simuld I gain by Hving 
frecjuently near him I How many things he has 
taught me in a few days! But we are so far 
distjint 1 However, I hope to visit Mm soon.” 

Alexander nquehted permisaion to purchase 
muskets from the French manufactones. **I 
desire,” said he, “that the two armias* now 
destined to serve the same cause, may use the 
same weapons,'* He also lollcitod peraiiseioa 
to send tlie cadets who wen to serfi In the 
Russian navy to France for their education. 
These friendly expreeeioai were a<»oi»pa4iied By 
a magnificent presmit of frua for the Empeirm 
Napolemn “f to he his isld 
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Napoleon waa greatly embarrassed. The cor- 
dial friendship of Alexander gratified him. He 
perceived the intensity of desire with which this 
mnbitio'as monarch was contemplating Con- 
itantinoplo and a mighty empire in the East. 
The growth of Russia threatened to overshadow 
Europe, and to subjugate the world. “ Leaning 
upon the north pole,” with her right hand grasp- 
mg the Baltic and her left the Dardanelles, she 
might claim universal sovereignty. Nothing 
would satisfy Alexander but pennission to march 
towards the East. Napoleon earnestly desired 
his friendship, hut also feared to make conces- 
sions too dangerous for the repose of Europe. . 

He sent Caulaincourt to St. Petersburg as his 
confidential ambassador, informed him fully of 
his embarrassments, and urged him to do every- 
thing in his power to maintain the alliance, with- 
ouA encouraging the designs of Alexander npon 
the Turkish Empire. That Caulaincourt might 
worthily represent the Great Nation, Napoleon 
allowed him the sum of 800,000 francs a-year, 
and placed in hia suite several of the most dis- 
tinguished young men of France. He also 
wrote a letter to Alexander, thanking him for 
his presents, and returning still more magnificent 
gifts of SJivres porcelain. Denmark promptly 
throw herself into the arms of Napoleon. A 
strong division of French troops, at the solicita- 
tion of the Danish court, immediately entered 
Denmark for its protection. 

Alexander himself, having been brought under 
the fascinatious of Napoleon’s mind at Tilsit, 
was very enthusiastic in his admiration of his 
new ally. But the Russian nobles, having never 
seen the great enchanter, trembled at the ad- 
vance of democratic fireedom. The republican 
equality of France would elevate the serf and 
depress the noble. The Czar was wiUiug that 
his haughty lords should lose a little of their 
power, and that his dewaded serfs should be- 
come a little more manly. Hence there arose 
two parties in Russia— one, headed by the 
haughty Queen-mother, and embraced by most 
of the nobles, was for war with France; the 
Emperor was at the head of the less numerous 
and the less influential peace party. 

Caulaincourt, conscious of the hostility still 
existing in the bosoms of the Russian nobles 
towards Napoleon, sent an employ 4 into the 
circles of the old aristocracy at Moscow to report 
to him what was said there. Freely the nobles 
censured the sudden change at Tilsit, by which 
ths young Czar had espoused the policy of 
France. War with England struck the com- 
merce of Russia a deadly blow. Nothing, they 
iaid, could compensate for such sacrifices b^ut ob- 
taining possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Napoleon, however, they affirmed, will never 
tUdw Russia to take those fine provinces. 

Caulamoourt immediately transmitted those 
partioultw to Napoleon. He assured the Em- 
peror that, notwithataiiding the sincerltjjr of, 
Alexander, the court of Russia, deeply mortified, 
eonld not be relied npon. Napoleon pondered 
Ihe question long and anxionaly. The allianoe 


of Russia was of vital importance. The aggres- 
sive power of Russia, overshadowing Europe 
with its gloom of despotism, was greatly to be 
dreaded. The Turks, having deposed, im 
prisoned, and finally put to death Sultan Selim, 
the friend of Napoleon, were now cutting off the 
heads of all who were in favo' c of an alliance 
with France. The agents of England were busy 
in ronsing the barbarian Turks, They did not 
hold themselves accountable for the excesse* 
which ensued. 

Napoleon was not much troubled with con- 
scientious scruples about transferring the sove- 
reignty of Turkish provinces to Russia. Thi. 
only claims the Turks had to those provinces 
were claims obtained by fire and sword — by out- 
rages, the recital of which causes the ear to 
tingle. The right of proud despots to rob a 
people of liberty and of happiness is not a very 
sacred right, Bad as was the government of 
Russia, the government of Turkey was still 
worse. Napoleon consequently did not hesitate 
to consent to the transfer of these provinces be- 
cause he thought it would be wrong, but simply 
because be thought it would be impolitic. The 
Turkish government, waging now a savage war 
against him, and in alliance with England, his 
ever relentless foe, could claim from his hand no 
special protection. Napoleon could not, how- 
ever, merely step^ aside, and let Turkey and 
Russia settle their difficulties between them- 
selves. Turkey and England were now united 
as one power against France. The Turks, in 
defiance of Napoleon’s mediation, had renewed 
the war against Alexander. France was conse- 
quently pledged by the treater of Tilsit to unite 
her armies with those of Russia. 

Under these circumstances, Napoleon proposed 
a conference with Alexander and with Francis of 
Austria, to consider the whole Turkish question. 
He also suggested a grand, gigantic enterprise 
of the three united Powers, to cross the conti- 
nent of Asia and attack the English in the terri- 
tories which they had invaded in India. Austria 
was deeply interested in this matter. Already 
she was overshadowed by the colossal Empire 
of the North. To have the mouths of the 
Danube, the Mississippi of Austria, in the hands 
of the Turks, indolent as they were, was bad 
enough. The transfer of the portals of that 
mqjestio stream to the custody of her great 
rival, Russia, was to be resisted at all hazards. 
Alexander received the proposal of a conference 
with transports of joy. The acquisition of the 
coveted provinces would add to the glory of his 
reign, would immeasurably increase the pros- 
pective greatness of Russia, and would compel 
the nobles to a cordial approval of Ms allianoe 
with France. So deeply was Alexander excited, 
that he read the letter of Napoleon with txem- 
blmg eagerness. Canlaincouxt, who had de- 
livered to him the letter, was present. 

“ Ah 1” exclaimed Alexander, again and again, 
as he read the welcome lines, “the great man! 
the great manl Tell him that I am devoted to 
Mmlormylilk Myemphe,myumieS|aKeiA«t 
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his (disposal. When I ask him to gmnt some- 
thing to satisfy the pride of the Russian nation, 
it is not from ambition that I speak. I wish to 
;»i?e him that nation whole and entire, and as de- 
voted to his great projects as I am myself. Yonr 
master purposes to interest Austria in the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. He is in 
the right. It is a wise conception. I cordially 
join in it. 

He designs an expedition to India. I con- 
sent to that, too. I have already made him 
acquainted, in oar long conversations at Tilsit, 
with the difficulties attending it. He is accus- 
tomed to take no account of obstacles. Never- 
theless, the climate and distances here present 
such as surpass all that he can imagine. But let 
him be easy. The preparations on my part shall 
be proportioned to the difficulties. We mmt 
come to an understanding about tbe territories 
which we are going to wrest from Turkish bar- 
barism. This subject, however, can be usefully 
discussed only in an interview between me and 
Napoleon. As soon as our ideas have arrived at 
a co m mencement of maturity, I shall leave St. 
Petersburg, and go to meet yonr Em])eror at 
whatever distance he pleases. I should like to 
go as far as Paris. But I cannot Besides, it is 
a meeting upon business which we want, not a 
meeting for parade and pleasure. We might 
choose Weimar, where we would be among our 
own family. But even there we should be 
annoyed by a thousand things. At Erfurt we 
should be more free, more to ourselves. Propose 
that place to your sovereign. When his answer 
arrives, I will set out immediately. I shall travel 
like a courier.” 

Here originated the idea of the celebrated con- 
ference which was soon held at Erfurt. After 
many long interviews between the Russian 
minister and the French ambassador, two plans 
were addressed to Napoleon for bis consideration. 
The one proposed bnt a partial division of the 
Turkish Empire. The Turks were to be loft in 
possession of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
and all their Asiatic possessions. Russia was to- 
have the coveted provinces of Moldavia and Wai- 
lachia, upon the left bank of tbe Danube, and 
Bnlgaria upon the right. Austria, as a oonsola- 
tion for seeing the Colossus of the North take so 
long a step towards univeraal power, was to re- 
ceive Servia and Bosnia. Greece was to be 
emancipated from its Turkish oppressors, and 
placed under the protection of France. The 
second plan was bold and ^gantic in the ex- 
treme. All of Europe and all of Asia Minor 
were to be rescued from Turkish sway, 

Russia was to gratify her long and intenselj- 
cherlsiied ambition m taking possession of Con- 
stantinople and all tfie adjoining provinces on 
Mujh side of the Bosphorus. Austria was to receive 
a rich accession to her territoiy in the partition. 
AH of Greece, all the islands of the Archipdago, 
Ihe Sttftits of the Dardanelles, Cyprus, Syna, 
ind Egypt, were to be transferred to Franco. 
Such were the plaai proposed by the Russian 
lo Napoleon. It was not deemsd pru- 


affix any signature to a paper containing 
propositions of such’startling magnitude. As the 
documents were placed in the hands of the 
French ambassador to be conveyed to Napoleon, 
Alexander, whoso ambition was excited to its 
highest pulsations, said to him, “TeU Napoleon 
that this note meets my full approbation. It is 
an authentic expression of the ideas of the Rus- 
sian cabinet” 

This extraordinary document, so characterifdie 
of the timc.% and of the ilimirious personagea 
then, by their position and encrgicH, contriJ^'-jg 
the fate of Europe, we give iu full, unaltered and 
unabridged. 

“ Since bis Majesty, the Emperor of the French 
and the King of Italy, &(*., has recently adjudged 
that, in order to attain a general peace, and to 
secure the tranquillity of Europe, it would be ex- 
pedient to weaken the Ottoman Empire by the 
dismemberment of its provinces, the Emperor 
Alexander, faithful to his engagements and to bis 
friendship, is ready to concur in it. 

“ The first idea, which could not fail to present 
itself to the Emperor of All the ilussias, who ia 
fond of calling to mind tlae ofcnuT mces at I’iisit, 
when this overture was niaihi to him, was, that 
the Emperor, his ally, purpoH<‘d to proceed im- 
mediately to the execution nl what the two 
monarchs had agrt'od upon in the treaty of 
alliance relative to thoTmka ; and that ho addtd 
to it the proposal of an expedition to India. 

“ It had been settled at 'I’ilsit that lim Otto- 
man Power was to be driven back Into Asia, 
retaimng in Europe ncjthing but the city of (Jon* 
stautinople and Roumelia. 

“There was drawn at the same time this 
consequence, that the Emperor of the Ert-m-b 
should acquire Albania, and Jtlonm, and the 
island of Candia. 

“Wallachia and Moldavia were mxt allotted 
to Ru!*8ia, giving that empire the ihmuhu for iti 
boundary, oomprehendirjg Rc.^ .uruhia, which is, 
in fact, 1 strip of sea-cmist, and v^hich h com- 
monly considered a» fonning purl of Moldavia, 
If to this portion lie tthhul Bulgaria, the Emperor 
Is ready to concur in the expudition to LkIui, of 
which there had been then m question, wovldtid 
that this expedition to India, m the femfwror 
Napoleon himself has just traced it® route, «htll 
proceed through Asia Slinor, 

“The Emperor Alexander applauded himself 
for the idea of gaining the ooncurrunci of a corps 
of Austrian troops in the expi'diiKui to India, 
and as the Emperor, his ally, seemed to wish 
that it should not be nuimsroui, he cmicfilvw that 
this concurrence would be adequately com pen* 
sated by awarding to Austria, Turkbh Croatia 
and Bosnia,, unless the Emperor of the French 
should find it ooavenlent to rtim a portion of 
them. There might, moreover, be offered to 
Ansferm a lost direct hat very oo»fcld«r»bli 
interest, by sattliog the fiiluw condition cd 
Serria, iiicoat«»tably on© of the fiiwa proflncw 
of the Ottomaa Empirii ia tlit followiui maiiiitri 

“ fkt Bermni aie a wsrEki p«iple, wti lltal 
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maJity, 7.1ifc!i ahvftyi mnst, m additif?! to wbat l5'« mc.?itlntifd tbcfe 


ttcito a wish to regoJiite tbfck let jinllciously. 

“ The Servians, fraught with a feeling of just 
vengeance against the Turks, have boldly shaken 
off the yoke of tboir oppressors, and are, it is 
isaid, resolved never to wear it again. In order 
to consolidate peace, it seems necessary, there- 
fore, to make them independent of the Turke, 
“The peace of Tilsit determines nothing in 
regard to them. Their own wish, expressed 
strongly and more than once, has led them to 
implore the Emperor Alexander to admit them 
into the number of his subjects. This attach- 
ment to his person makes him desirous that they 
should live happy and content, without insisting 
upon extending Ms sway. His Majesty seeks no 
acquisition that could obstruct peace. He makes 
with pleasure this sacrifice, and all those which 
ean contribute to render it speedy and solid. He 
proposes, in consequence, to erect Servia into an 
independent kingdom, to give its crown to one 
of the archdukes who is not the head of any 
sovereign branch, and who is sufficiently remote 
from the succession to the throne of Austria} 
and in this case it should be stipulated that this 
kingdom should never be incorporated with the 
mass of the dominions of that house. 

“ This whole supposition of the dismember* 
ment of the Turkish provinces, as explained 
above, being founded upon the engagements at 
Tilsit, has not appeared to offer any difficulty to 
the two persons cotnraissionod by the two Em- 
perors to discuss together the means of attaining 
the ends proposed by their imperial msyesties. 

“ The Emperor of Russia is ready to take part 
in a treaty between the three emperors which 
should fix the conditions above expressed ; but, 
on the other hand, having conceived that the 
letter which he recently received from the Em- 

f >eror of the French seemed to indicate the reso- 
ution of a much more extended dismemberment 
®f the Ottoman Empire than that which had 
been projected between them at Tilsit, that 
. monarch, in order to meet the interests of the 
three imperial courts, and particularly in order 
to give the Emperor, his ally, all the proofs of 
friendship and defeience that are in his power, 
has declared tliat, without wanting a mrther 
diminution of the strength of the Ottoman Porte, 
he would cheerfully concur in it. 

“ He has laid down as a principle of his inte- 
rest in this great partition, that his share of the 
increased acquisition should be moderate in ex- 
tent or magnitude, and that he would consent 
that the share of his ally, in particular, should 
be marked out of much larger proportion. His 
majesty has added that, besides this principle of 
moderation he placed one of wisdom, which oon- 
listed in not finding himself, by this new plan 
of partition, worse placed than he is at the pre- 
sent in regard to houndaiies and commercial re- 
ktioui. 

“ Setting oife with these two principles, the 
Emperor iJexander would see, not only without 



all the islands of the Amhinsh’go 

and even v/hatover is left of the asaports of 

Levant, Syria, and Egypt. 

“ In ease of this more extensive partition, the 
Emperor Alexander would change his preceding 
opinion respecting the state of Servia. Studying 
to form an honourable and highly advantageous 
share for the house of Austria, he should wish 
that Servia should be incorporated with the mass 
of the Austrian dominions, and that there should 
be added to it Macedonia, with the exception of 
that part of Macedonia which France might 
desire in order to fortify her Albanian frontier, 
80 as that France might obtMn Saloniehi. This 
line of the Austrian fron^ er might be drawn 
from Scopia to Orphans, and would make the 
power of the house of Austria extend to the sea. 

“ Croatia might belong to France or to Austria, 
as the Emperor Napoleon pleases. 

“The Emperor Alexander cannot <lisgui«ie 
from his ally that, finding a particular satisfac- 
tion in all that has been said at Tilsit, he places, 
according to the advice of the Emperor, his 
friend, those possessions of the house of Austria 
between theirs, in order to avoid the point of con 
tact, always so liable to cool friendship. 

“ The share of Russia in this new and exten- 
sive partition would have added to that wliich 
was awarded to her in the preceding plan, the 
possession of the city of Constantinople, with a 
radius of a few leagues in Asia j and in Europe, 
part of Roumelia, so as that the frontier oi 
Russia, on the side of the new possessions of 
Austria, setting out from Bulgaria, should follow 
the frontier of Servia to a little beyond Solismiok, 
and the chain of mountains which runs from 
Solismick to Trayanpol inclusive, and then the 
river Moriza to the sea. 

‘ In the conversation which has taken place 
respecting this second plan of paVtition, there 
has been this difference of opinion, that one of 
the two persons conceived that, if Russia were 
to possess Constantinople, France ought to pos- 
sess the Dardanelles, or at least to appropriate to 
herself that which was on the Asiatic side. This 
assertion was contested, on the other part, upon 
the ground of the immense disproportion pro- 
posed to be made in the shares of this new and 
greater partition, and that even the occupation 
of the fort would utterly destroy this principle of 
the Emperor of Russia not to be worse placed 
than he now is in regard to his geographical and 
commercial relations. 

“The Emperor Alexander, moved by the 
feeling of his extreme friendsliip for the Em- 
peror Napoleon, has declared, with a view to 
remove the difficulty— 

“ letly. That he would agree to a rnffitaiy 
road for France running through the new pos- 
sessions of Austria and Russia, opening to her a 
military route to the ports of Syria. 

“ Sndly. That if the Emperor Napoleon wisheu 
to possess Smyrna, ox any other port on the coast 
of Natolia, from the point of that coast which is 
opporite to Myrilene to that which is thmted 
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©ppositf lo Rlif/des, md slioixld lend troops 
tmthar to conquer tlicm. the Emperor Alexander 
is ready to assist in tliis enterprise, by joining, 
?>r til is purpose, a corps of bis troops to tiie 
/reuch troops. 

“ 3rdly. Tliat if Smyrna, or any other posses- 
ion on the coast of Natolia, such as has just 
been pointed out, having come under the do- 
minion of France, should afterwards be attacked, 
not merely by the Turks, but even by the Eng- 
ish, in hatred of that treaty, his majesty the 
Emperor of Russia will, in that case, proceed to 
the aid of his ally whenever he shall be required 
lo ioso. 

4thly. His majesty thinks that the house of 
Austria might, on the same footing, assist France 
in taking possession of Salonichi, and proceed to ! 
che aid of that port whenever it shall be required ' 
of her. 

“ 5thly, The Emperor of Russia declares that ! 
he has no wish to acquire the south coast of tlie 
Black Sea, which is m Asi% though, in the dib- 
cussion, it was thought that it might be desirable I 
for him. 

“ Gthly. The Emperor of Russia has declared 
that, whatever might be the success of his troops 
iu India, he should not desire to possess anything 
there, and that he would cheerfully consent that 
France should make for herself all the territorial 
acquisitions iu India which she might think fit; 
and that it should be likewise at her option to 
cede any portion of the conquests which she 
might make there to her allies. 

“If the two allies agree together in a precise 
manner that they adopt one or the other of these 
two plans of partition, his majesty the Emperor 
Alexander will have extreme pleasure in repair- 
ing to the personal interview which has been , 
proposed to him, and which could, perhaps, take | 
place at Erfurt. He conceives that it would be | 
advantageous if the bfusis of the engagexients j 
that are to be made there were previously fixed 
with a sort of precision, that the two Emperors 
may have nothing to add to the extreme satis- 
fection of seeing one another but that of being 
enabled to sign without delay the fate of this 
part of the globe, and tlmreby, as they purpose 
to themselves, to force England to desire that 
peace from which she now keeps aloof wilfully 
and with such boasting." 

Upon receiving this communication, Napoleon 
peremptorily refused his assent to tlje latter 
plan. No consideration could induce him to 
permit Russia to take possession of Constanti- 
nople. He was ready to break the alliance, and 
to see that immense Power again arrayed against 
him, rather than thus betray the liberties of 
Europe. 

“ Constantinople,” said Alexander, “is the key 
©f my house." 

“ Constantinople 1" exclaimed Napoleon; “it 
is the dominion of the world." 

Austria was in great perplexity. She dreaded 
the liberal opinions which France was every- 
where diffusing. She was inconsolable for the 
Ion of Italy. She was intensely mortified by 


the defeats of IJIm and lustcrlitz. She wu 
muck alarmed by the encroachments of Alex- 
ander, her great rival. On tlie other hau<i, she 
was unable to contend agidnst France, even with 
Russia as an ally. How, then, coiihl sht* resist 
Franco and Russia combined ? Through Eng- 
land alone could Austria hope to regain Italy, 
and to retard the appalling growth of Russia. 
Napoleon was perfectly frank in his communica- 
tions with the court of Vienna. Tiiere was no 
occasion for intrigue. He sincerely wished to 
unite Austria and Russia with France, that, upon 
perfectly equitable terms, peace might be forced 
upon England. He desired nothing so much as 
leisure to develop the resources of France, and to 
make his majestic empire the garden of the 
world. Weary of contending, with all F.urope 
against him, ho was willing 
concessions for the sake of pr 

“ England," said he, “ is the grent enemy of 
peace. The world demands rtqHise. England 
cannot hold out against the strongly-cxprcsioO 
unanimity of the Continent." 

The Austrian court, never frank and honour- 
able, with much hesitancy joined the Continental 
alliance. An envoy was despatched to tfse court 
of St. James with two messages. The one wai 
public, and for the ear of Europe. It dcclartd 
that France, through the mediation of Russia, 
had proposed equitable terms fur peace; and 
that, if England now refused peace, all nations 
must combine against her. The otlter message 
was secret and deceitful It stHted that Austria, 
left alone upon the Cimtincnt, cttiibl not resist 
France and iinssia. Then* was a litflo Idending 
of magnanimity iu the addition that Engiatul 
ought to think of peace ; that if she stUl per- 
sisted in w'ar, her best friends would bo compeliod 
to abamlon her. Tiie AuHtriiin ainhassador was 
also commissioned boldly to declare that the act 
perpetrated at Copenhagen was an outrage wijich 
was deeply felt by every neutral state. 


CHAPTER m. 

ttkhY Asn s^Aiir, 

Tour of the Emperor and Empress thnuiKti Italy— Re- 
ception in Venice— Iiitervinw miiti Lurum- 1 hi< Mllaft 
Detroe—Maptni dealt pl;ins--1'« ‘•Uimmy ol 
Affair# of Porlupl — I’lnjiit <»f tins Cmirt— <Tli« 
Spanlsb Bourbons— Arrest of Fctdinand— Ap|>e*l tit 
Charles and Fisrdlimnd to .N’npoleon-Convfriwtbtt 
with Sftvary— Letter to ilm King of UolUnd ^Letter 
to Murut— lUipIy to Kerthnwid- IiUcrvlew with tif 
Spanish Botirhoni— Proclamaiitm to tiie Spsniurdiu* 
Entrance of Joseph fionnpKrte luto Bpiln— Ii 
queries— Bentarka to O'Mewri. 

About this time Napoleon left Paris for utom 
through Italy. He pa»fd from city to city with 
hi« accustomed celerity, allowing himself m time 
for rcTOse. With t glance of the eye he decided* 
and decided wisely, upon the most iuiantiwl 
nublfo works. Hi left Paris on the 10th of 
November, 1807. Josephine tocomiMini^ hiai* 
At midniB^t of the 15th, at the doM of a bril- 
liant tasemlfiy ii the TidlirliB, Nifoieon 
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m retiring, to m attendant, “ Carriages at sk, 
hv Italy.’* Tills was the only annouuooxneut of 
his journey. Even JosopMne had received no 
previews notice. On the morning of the 21st hi# 
chariot wheels were rattling over the pavements 
of Milan. Eug&ue was taken by surprise. Im- 
mediately on the morning of his arrival, Napo- 
leon visited the Cathedral of Milan, where a Te 
Deum was chanted. His pensive and impassioned 
spirit ever enjoyed the tolling of bells, the peal 
of the organ, the swell of the anthem, the dim 
religious light struggling through aisles and 
grouied arches, and amid the pillars and gor- 
geous adornings of the most imposing temples of 
worship. His sei ious and earnest nature was never 
attuned to mirtlifulness. In no scene of midnight 
wassail or bacchanalian revelry was he ever found. 
Napoleon seldom smiled. A gentle melancholy 
overshadowed him. Intense earnestness pervaded 
his being. In the afternoon he visited the vice- 
queen, the young and noble bride of Eugene. In 
the evening he went to the theatre to show him- 
self to the Italians. For comedy he had no 
relish. The sonl- stirring incidents of the most 
exalted tragedy he richly enjoyed. The Legis- 
lative Assembly was immediately called together. 
Napoleon thus addressed them : — 

“ Gentlemen ! It is with pleasure that I see 
yon around my throne. After an absence of 
three years, I am much gratified to observe the 
progress which has been made by my people. 
But there are still many things to be done ere 
the errors of our fathers can be effaced and Italy 
rendered worthy of the high destiny reserved for 
her. The intestine divisions of our ancestors, 
occasioned by their miserable egotism and love 
of individual localities, led to the gradual loss of 
all their rights. The country was disinherited of 
its rank and dignity, bequeathed by those who, 
in remote ages, had spread afar the renown of 
their arms and the fame of their manly virtues. 
To restore that renown and those virtues will be 
■&© object and the glory of my reign.” 

The Italians had not listened to such noble 
words for ages. 

The three next days were devoted to business. 
Innumerable orders were despatched. In crossing 
Moat Cenis by the new road which he had con- 
structed, he was impressed with the deficiency of 
accommodation for travellers on those bleak and 
snow-drifted heights. He gave orders for the crea- 
tion of three hamlets. One upon the summit of the 
mouutahi, and one at the commencement of the 
ascent on each side. On the summit he ordered 
the erection of a church, an inn, a hospital, and 
a barrack. He granted exemption from taxes 
for all the peasants who would settle in these 
hamlets. A population was commenced by esta- 
blisliing bands of soldiers at each of these points, 
charged to keep the road over the difficult moon- 
tain pass in repair, and to assemble, in case of 
accident, wherever their assistance might be 
needed. Having in a few days accomplished 
works which would have occupied most minds 
fer months, on the 10th of December he set off 
^ Venioe, taking the road by Brescia, Verona, 


and Padua. He was greeted, wherever he ap. 
peared, by the mo-d ei-tliuijiii.-tie acclamat’inns of 

the people. 

On the road he met the King and Queen of 
Bavaria, whose daughter Eugene had married 
his sister Eiizu, and his brother Joseph, whom he 
most fondly loved. The three royal bunds united. 
In one meteor of ‘splendour they swept gorgeously 
along over the hills and through the valleys of 
rejoicing and regenerated Italy. Arriving at 
Venice, the authorities and a vast population 
awaited him in gondolas decorated with silken 
hangings and with streaming banners. He was 
floated along the crystal streets of tie proud 
Queen of the Adriatic enveloped in ihe most 
exultant strains of music and in shoutit of wel- 
come. The barges were indeed freighted with a 
magnificent company. The Emperor was at- 
tended by the Viceroy of Italy and his noble 
bride, by the King and Queen of Bavaria, the 
King of Naples;, Eliza, the Princess of Lucca, 
Murat, the Grand Duke of Berg, and by Ber- 
thier, the Grand Duke of Keufohatel. Venice, 
exulting in her esaipe from tyrannical laws, 
earnestly hoped Napoleon would annex her to 
the highly- fitvoui (id Kingdom of Italy. 

In the midst of these s(ienes of festivity, Na- 
poleon’s energies were all engrossed in devising 
works of great public utility. He visited the 
dockyards, the canals, the ansonal, accompanied 
by eflittient engin<ier8. An enterprise was im- 
mediately commenced for rendering the waters of 
Venice navigable for ships of any burden. He 
organised an administration for keeping the 
canals in good condition, and for deepening the 
lagoons. He decreed a basin for seventy-four 
gun ships, a grand canal, hydraulic works of im- 
mense importance. He instituted a free port into 
which commerce might bring merchandise before 
the payment of duties. The public health wai 
provided for by transferring burials from churches 
to an island cemetery. The pleasures of the people 
were not forgotten. The beautiful place of St, 
Mark, rich in historical associations, and the 
pride of Venice, was repaired, embellished, and 
brilliantly lighted. Hospitals wore established. 

Such were the benefits which Napoleon con- 
ferred on Venice. In that flying visit of a few days 
he accomplished more for the welfare of the state 
tlian Austria had attempted during ages of 
misrule. It was for the glory which such 
achievements would secure that his soul hun- 
gered. He received, in return, the heartfelt 
acclamations of a grateful people. But Venice 
and other large portions of Italy had bean 
wrested from the domination of Austriai. The 
cabinet of Vienna was watching, with an eagle 
eye, to fall upon this sovereigs of the peo;^^ 
and to regain her lost possessions. 

Leaving Venice, he inspected the priumpal 
fortifications of the Kingdom of Italy. At 
Mantua he had appointed a meeting with his 
brother Lumen. For some rim© they had been 
partially eetranged, Napoleon earnestly de^ed 
a reoondliarion, Luoien had secretly maixied, 
for a second wife, the widow of » Pariaia# 



HAPOISON 

INmkw* Ha loasi. n’' 

©oram^clbg tp-enta ani' clcc-“->,d 
aad ¥Mg sot at all 5iapn«'efl tj; Li’i'*^eU’ 
tm4er the gaidasico of jbis brother’s niin*!, Na- 
poleon, conacious of Ms own power, aiid seldom 
distrusting the wisdom of his --wn derisions, 
wished for agents who would e:seeute his plajis. 
The priTate intsrvjew was pretraetpd till long 
after midnight Luciw Jeffc lu tear^. Tho 
brothers could not agree in thou Viewa, though 
they entertained a cordial esteem for each other. 
But little can be known respecting this inter- 
^ew, except what is relat«d by Baron Meneval, 
Napoleon's secretary. lie says— 

** After having received the orders of the 
Emperor, I went, about nine o’clock in rtie 
evening, to seek Lncien Bonaparte at the inn 
where he had alighted I conducted him to the 
cabinet of the Emperor. The interview was 
protracted till long after midnight. Lncien, 
upon leaving, was] e^xtremely agitated. His 
eyes were flooded with tears. I rcconduoted him 
to the inn. There I learned that the Emperor 
had made the most pressing solicitations to 
induce Lucien to return to France and to accept 
ft throne, hut that the conditions imposed : 
wounded his domestic affections and hia political 
independence. He charged me to make his 
adieu to the Emperor, ‘perhaps,' ho added, 
‘for ever.’ The Emperor, flnding his brother 
inflexible, gave him time to consider u s propo- 
sitions. He charged Ms brothers and his 
ministers, Talleyrand and Fouebe, to urge his 
acceptance. They oouid accomplish notln»g. 
Napoleon regretted to be deprived of the co- 
operation of a man whoso noble character and 
exalted talents he highly esteemed. The eager- 
ness with which Lucien hastened to place him- 
self by his brother’s side in the hour of advertity 
is his best eulogy.” 

It is a noble testimonial of tbe private virtues 
of both of these men, that when Napoleon was 
imprtsoned upon the rook of St. Helena, Lncien 
applied to the British government for permission 
to share hia captivity. He offered to go, with 
or without his wife and children, for two yearn. 
He engaged not to occasion any augmentation 
of expense, and promised to submit to every 
restriction imposed upn himself, either before 
his departure or after nis return. 

Napoleon immediately left Mantua for Milan. 
Upon Ms arrival at the capital of the Kingdom 
of Italy, he found innumerable letters awaiting 
him from all parts of Europe. England began 
now to suffer very severely from the operation 
of the Berlin decrees. She oouid not sell her 
goods. Her capitalists were failing. Her manu- 
factories were crumbling to ruin. Her workmen 
were starving. The Continent, on the contrary, 
was by no means proportionately afflicted. Na- 
poleon had opened new channels of traffic. The 
arts and manufactures were generally in a state 
of prosperity. 

Under the influence of this exasperation, 
England issued some new orders in ooundi. 
They w«ro more rigorous and severe than the 


BONAFAItfE. 

'Art BjtHio dcTPfs Ifti 

I Iccko'K of Fram e, ma rf ali f'fij 

In aliinnee iriih Fro nee. She. cc 'Ivu 
ail vp'-'-els, of whatever nation, lawful prlra, 
which were hound to Franco or to any of iwr 
allies, unless such vessels had cleared from, or 
^ touched at, some English port. These noiitral 
ships were ordered to pay in England e 3uty of 
twenty -five per cent, for all goods wlnudi they 
! conveyed from their own couritry, or from any 
other nation except Great Britain, to Fruico or 
j to any of her allies. Thus England endeavoured 
I to remunerate her’clf by a tax upon the com- 
imerce of the world for Napok'on’s refusal to 
' purchase her goods. 

I Napoleon, upon receiving at Milan flies® 
orders of the British cabinet, imnieillutely 
if ‘.ned, in retaliation, his fnnnms Milan decree. 

, In his Berlin deerew ho o'":*'!?; i^d from the 
' ports of Franee and of her alli- .s every English 
I vessel, or ovs-ry vessel wld'di lied toiieln’d at an 
j English port, and wlueh ini/dit thus he suppo'Ji'd 
i to have ou bf.ard English goods. Ha r^’finsed to 
have any commercial iotoreoi.rKe whatever with 
his belligerent neighbour Tuitil England should 
manifert” a more pacific spirt As England con- 
fiscated all French prnjuTty which eould be 
found upon the ocean, Napolckm confHcatcd all 
EnglEh property ho could find upon the land. 

Bat in the Milan decrecjs, imitating the 
violence of England, and as regardless of the 
rights of neutrals as was Ids powerful foe, he 
I declared every vei fd and there- 

fore lawful prize, which should recognise the 
authority of these Briti.sh orders by paying the 
I duty demanded. “These rigorous measures,” 
said he, “ ah all cease in regard to any naticus 
which shall have caused the Eiiglish govern- 
ment to renpcct the rights of their flags. They 
shall continue with regard to all others, and 
never to he releaaed till Great Britain shows a 
disposition to return to tits kws of nations, as 
well aa to those of juj^ticc »iid honour,” Thus 
England declared all shins, of wliatever nation, 
lawMl prizo, which should fail to touch at her 
ports and pay duty. Napoleon dedired all 
lawful prize which should consent to touch at 
English porta and pay duty. Beneath the gi- 
gantio tread of these hostile Powers, weaker 
nations were trampled in the dust 
Napoleon, M his Milan decree, remarked, “ All 
the sovereigns in Europe have in trust the lOve 
reign ty and independence of their flags. If, bv 
an unpardonable weakness, inch a tyriwny is 
allowed to be established into a. principle, and 
consecrated by usage, tiae Englwh will ftval 
themselves of it in order to assert the SMie « i 
right, as they have avaikd themtolvei of the 
tolemncG of goveniments to establish the infa* 
mons principle that the Sag of a n.atioi 2 does not 
cover goods, and to give to their right of blockade 
an arbitrary eiteiwioii which infringai on the 
sovereignty of every siato.’* He, however, im- 
mediately rommunicatid to the Ameritmii mh 
verament that Ws decrets wm not Mtendea to 
apply to lit United *«Tlfe« 
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Slates of America/* he afterwards aaid to 
LegislaMre Body, “have rather chosen to 
abandon commerce and the sea than acknow- 
ledge their slavery to England.” 

Napoleon also learned at Milan that England 
had ordered the troops returning triumphantly 
from Copenhagen to proceed to Portugal. In 
the harbours of that feeble Power, which was, in 
reality, but a colony of Great Britain, and at the 
impregnable fortress of Gibraltar, which she had 
wrested from Spain, England was assembling 
the most formidable forces. Napoleon imme- 
diately informed Spain, his unreliable ally, of 
her danger, and sent troops to her assistance. 
As Napoleon left hlilan, the gratefiil Italians 
voted the erection of a monument to perpetuate 
the memory of the benefits which their illus- 
trious benefactor had conferred upon them, 
Napoleon then hastened to Piedmont, and ex- 
amined the magnificent fortress which he was 
rearing at Alessandria. Thence he went to Turin, 
rousing, wherever he appeared, the energies of the 
people, and scattering benefits with a liberal 
band, He ordered the channel of the Po to be 
deepened, that it might be navigable to Ales- 
sandria. Ho marked out the route, with his own 
consummate engineering skill, for a canal to 
unite the waters of the Po and of the Mediter- 
ranean. He opened a high road over hlount 
Gon^-vro, thus constructing a now route between 
France and Piedmont. Seven bridges, at his 
imperial command, with graceful arches, sprang 
over as many streams. For all these useful ei- 
enscs his foresight provided the financial means, 
t is not strange that voluptuous kings, dallying 
with beauty and luxuriating in all sensual indul- 
gence, should have dreaded the infiuence of this 
energetic monarch, who, entirely regardless of all 
personal ease and comfort, was oonseoratiog his 
whole being to the elevation of the masses of 
mankind. It is but just to Napoleon to contrast 
the benefits which he conferred upon Italy, and 
upon every country where he gained an infiuence, 
with the course which England pursued in the 
vast territories which she had conquered in India. 

"England,” says Burke, “has erected no 
churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools. 
England has built no bridges, made no high 
roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. 
Were we to be driven out of India this day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed during the inglorious "period of our 
dominion by anything better than the ourang- 
outang or the tiger.” 

Napoleon left Turin cheered by the acolama- 
rions which he so richly merited. Josephine, in 
whoso bosom bliss and agony were struggling for 
the supremacy, sat at his side. She kyed her 
magnificent husband with a fervour wmch has, 
perhaps, never been surpassed. His smile, hi» 
gentle caress, Ms most extraordinary and unre- 
mitting attentions, his burning words of love, 
fittestM the sincerity with which he reciprocated 
the affection and the homage of Ms wife. She 
web knew that this strange, fascinating man. 
InteiiMly m he kred her, would tear from hie 


heart every quivering fibre of affection if ha 
deemed it essential for the accompHshiuent of his 
plans. 

On the evening of the Ist of January, 1808, 
he returned to Paris. The court and the city 
authorities immediately thronged the Tuileries 
with the offerings of their heartfelt homage. 
The rejoicing Parisian filled the garden ,* bells 
rang; illuminations blazed. The acclamationi 
of hundreds of thousands, filling the air with the 
sublime roar of human .voices, proclaimed to 
Napoleon, in terms not to bb misunderstood, that 
he was enthroned in the hearts of his people. 

Napoleon immediate jy turned bis whole atten- 
tion to the affairs of Portugal an.| of Spain. A 
more perplexing question was never presented 
the human mind. 

The kingdom of Portugal consists of a narrow 
strip of land spread along the western shores of 
the Spanish peninsula. An ignorant and in- 
eflScient population of about three millions, de- 
based by ages of oppression, loitered over its 
fields. Portugal was so entirely under the in- 
fluence of the British cabinet, that it was virtually 
a colony of Great Britain. English ships filled 
her harbours. The warehouses of English mer- 
chants crowded the streets of her cities. * 

Napoleon transmitted a note to the Portuguese 
government, requiring Portugal openly to espouse 
the one side or the other in the great conflict. 
If Portugal was willing to cast in her lot with 
the Continental alliance, she was required, like 
the other Powers, to close her ports against Eng- 
land, and to confiscate all the English goods m 
her territory. A diplomatic correspondence im- 
mediately ensued. All the communicationa of 
Napoleon were sent by the Portuguese govern- 
ment to the British ministers. Mr. Canning 
admitted in Parliament that the cabinet of St. 
James dictated the replies. The evasive an- 
swers which were returned Napoleon perfectly 
understood. He immediately sent an army, in 
conjunction with Spain, to rescue Portugal from 
the dominion of the English. Resistance was in 
vain. None was attempted; not a gun was 
fired ; not a drop of blood was shed. A small 
army under General Junot crossed the Pyrenees, 
and advanced with rapid steps towards Lisbon. 
The people, sunk in the lethargy of debasement, 
gazed upon the march of these French columns 
with unconcern. They were too much oppressed 
to love their wretched rulers. They were too 
deeply debased to cherish any noble aspirations 
for liberty. 

The council at Lisbon was divided. Some 
were in favour of adhering to the English allianoe, 
and, with the aid of the English army and navy, 
to oppose Napoleon. Others were for joining the 
Contmental alliance, and for abandoning Eng- 
land altogether. Others recommended that the 
whole court, with all the treasure which couM be 
suddenly aoohmulated, should forsake Portugal 
aod retire anroas the Atlantic to their far more 
ixtensive possessions in Braril. This mtqesMo 
Portuguese profkoe in So'sth America, with mu 
Afclaatio coast fow thousand miles la length, was 
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€fty times as large aj the little kingdom of Por- 
iL 

he latter plaa was stiddenly adopted when it 
was annonneed to the imbecile court that Jmiot 
was within two days* march of Lisbon. 

The Queen of Portugal was insane. The 
Prince Regent governed in ber stead. A fleet of 
thirty-six ships of war and merchantmen were 
in the harbour of Lisbon ready to receive the 
regal retinue. It was the 27th of November, 
1807. A cold storm of wind and rain swept the 
streets, but not an hour was to be lost. The 
Queeb-mother, her eyes rolling in the wild frenzy 
of the maniac, the princes, the princesses, nearly 
all the members of the court, and moat of the 
noble families, crowded through the flooded streets 
on board the squadron. Innumerable carts 
thronged the great thoroughfares, laden with 
plate, and the priceless paintings and the sump- 
tuous funiiture of the regal palaces. 

All the money which cmild by any possibility 
be accumulated by the energy of the government 
and by the efforts of the nobles was conveyed on 
Doard the ships in chests. The quays were 
covered with treasures of every kind, drenched 
with rain and spattered with mud. Carriages 
were rattling to and fro, conveying families to the 
hurried embarkation. RRm, women, children, 
and servants, to the number of eight thousand, 
rushed in a tumultuous mass on board the 
iquadron. The precipitation was such, that in 
several of the ships the most necessary ardcles 
of food were forgotten. In the confusion of the 
embarkation, husbands were sepaiated from 
wives, and parents from children, as the mass 
was swept along by diverse currents into the 
different ships. They remained in the most 
anxious suspense respecting each other’s safety 
until the termination of the voyage. An Eng- 
lish fleet was cruising at the mouth of the Tagus 
to protect the court in its inglorious flight. In a 
gale of wind the fleet pressed out of the harbour. 
The British squadron received it with a royal 
salute. Sir Sydney Smith, who had command 
of the squadron, despatched a powerful convoy 
to accompany the furtive court to its new homo 
in Rio Janeiro. Scarcely had the receding sails 
vanished in the distant horizon ere Junot made 
his appearance. He entered Lisbon with but 
fifteen hundred grenadiers. A population of 
three hundred thousand souls raised not a hand 
in resistance. Thus Portugal strangely passed 
like a dream of enchantment away from the con- 
trol of England into the hands of Napoleon. 

A branch of the family of Bourbon occupied 
the throne of Spain, King Charles IV. was a 
gluttonous old man,^ imbecile in mind, impotent 
in action, dissolute in life. He was utterly de- 
spised, ifis wife, Louisa Maria, a Neapolitan 
princess, was as shameless a profligate as could 
be found in any dwelling of infamy in Spain. 
Manuel Oodoy, a tall, graceful, handsome ymmg 
soldier, was one of the body-guard of the King. 
Entirely destitute of moral principle, without 
my high intolkctual endowments, he still pos- 
•eiaed many attractions of person, and of niW* 


He sang beautifully. He touD.ied i.he lute with 
skill. He had romantic tastes. Ho loved the 
moonlight, and wandered beneath the shadows 
of the dark towers of the Escurial, and sang 
passionately the plaintive and burning songs of 
Spain. The Quean, from the sunny clime of 
Italy, and from the voluptuous coiir* of Naples, 
was the child of untamed passions She heaii 
the warbling voice of the yotmg solu'irr; sent for 
him to the palace; lavished upon him wealth 
and honours, and surrendered her husband, the 
government, and her own person, w'ithout re- 
serve, into Ilia hands. The imbecile old King, 
happy to be relieved from the cares of state, 
cordially ac<|uiesccd in this arrangement. He 
aLo, in the inconceivable depths of degradation 
which revolted not from dishonour, loved Godoy, 
leaned upon his shoulder, and called him his 
protector and friend. In consequence of the 
treaty of Bale, which Godoy efiected, he re- 
ceived the title of the Prince of Peace. 

“ Every day,” said Charles IV. to Napoleon, 

winter as well as summer, I go out to shoot 
from morning till noon. I then dine, and return 
to the chase, which I continue till sunset 
Manuel Godoy then gives me a brief account of 
what is going on, and I go to bed to recom- 
mence the same life on the morrow,*' Such was 
the employment of the King of Spain during the 
years in which Europe was trembling, as by an 
earthquake, beneath the martial thunders of 
Marengo and Austerlitz, of Jena and Auorstadt, 
of Eylau and Fricdland. 

Charles IV, had three sons, Ferdinand, Carlos, 
and Francisco. Ferdinand, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, was at this time twenty-five years of 
age. Ho was as imbecile as his father, and as 
profligate as his mother. “ Our son Ferdinand, ** 
said Louisa, “ has a mule's head and a tiger’s 
heart” The young Prince was anxious to as- 
cend the throne. The great minority of the 
nation were with him. The people, disgusted 
with the debauchery of the court, thought that 
any change must be for the better. The onoe 
mighty empire of Charles V. was descending with 
rapid strides into tlie gulf of anarchy, poverty, 
and min. Godoy, the upstart favourite, was de- 
tested. Plots and counteroioti filled the realm. 
Sjiain was the disgrace of Europe. Neither tlie 
King nor the Queen had political foresight enough 
to care for the movements of Napoleon, Godoy 
hated and feared that mighty mind, that ma- 
jestic intellect, which wan overthrowing feudal 
thrones, and bringing up into the light day 
the energies and the rights of the mtww. 

Ferdinand was accused by Godoy, and peihapi 
justly, of an attempt to poison father, mother, 
and minister. The helr-appment was mmtm 
and tlirown into prison* The popuiaoe, from 
hatred to Godoy, wponwd the muss of the Im- 
prisoned Prince. Ferdinand tided to aroustog 
them. An enmnoui mob of countlw theusasds, 
with knives and btodgioni,ittrroundrd the ptlaoi 
of Godoy. The King’s troops dtwd uol attack 
them. The terrified ifourito fied w th# garret, 
and rohftd himMlf up to a pie old mm 
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t he oohwebs behind the chlraney. The mob burst 
in his doors, nished In an mnndation through his 
magnificent parlours, swarmed up the stairs and 
tWugh the chambers. Sofas, mirrors, paintings, 
were nurled from the windows, and dashed in 
pieces upon the pavements. Two young ladies, 
the guilty favourites of Godoy, were carefully 
conducted to a carriage and conducted to a place 
of safety. The tramp of the mob was heard 
upon the floor of the garret Godoy trembled in 
anticipation of a bloody death. The dusty mats 
concealed him. 

Night came and went. Day dawned, and its 
long, long hours lingered slowly away. Still 
the wretched man, tortured with hunger and 
thirst, dared not leave his retreat. Another 
night darkened over the insurgent city. The 
damour of the triumphant mob filled all hearts 
with dismay. The trembling minister survived 
its pirotracted agony. For thirty-six hours he 
hadiemained cramped and motionless in his re- 
treat. Ill the dawn of the third morning intoler- 
able thirst drove him from his hiding-place. As 
he was creeping stealthily down stairs a watchful 
eye detected him and shouted the alarm. The 
cry resounded from street to street. In confluent 
waves the masses rushed towards the palace. The 
wretched victim — Ms garments soiled and tom, 
his hat gone, his hair dishevelled, his features 
haggard with terror and suffering — was thrust 
into the streets. A few mounted troops of the 
King, with gleaming sabres, cut their way 
through the throng. They seized him by his 
arms, and upon the full gallop dragged him, sus- 
pended from their saddles, over the rough pave- 
ments. The mob, like ravening wolves, mshed 
and roared after him. Half dead with fright and 
bruises, Godoy was thrown for protection into the 
nearest prison, and the gates were closed against 
Ms pursuers. 

The exasperated populace, with loud impreca- 
tions and vows of vengeance, tnmed their fury 

r . the dwellings of bbe hated favourite. House 
house was sacked. And now the portentous 
cry was heard, “ To the Palace !*’ The scenes of 
the French Revolution were recommenced in 
Madrid. 

Charles and Louisa were frantic with terror. 
Visions of dungeons and guillotines appalled 
their weak and guilty spirits. The King, to 
appease the mob, issued a proclamation dis- 
mibsiijg Godoy, and abdicating the throne in 
favour of his “ well-beloved son, Ferdinand.” It 
was a perfidious abdication, instigated by force, 
and which the King had no intention to respect. 
He accordingly appealed to Napoleon for help. 
Imploringly he wrote as follows 

“ I have resigned in favour of my son. The 
din of arms and the clamour of iny insurgent 
eople leil me no alternative but resignation or 
eatb* I have been forced to abdicate. I have 
no longer any hope but in the aid and support of 
my magnanimous ally, the Emperor Napoleon*’’ 

Ferdinand also wrote to stoore the support of 
Ilia great Sn^aroi H# spared no exprestdons of 


adulation and no efforts of sycophaaey to mvm 
that end. He wrote • 

“ The world daily more and more admires tha 
greatness and gooaness of Napoleon. Rest as- 
sured the Emperor shall ever find in I irdinand 
the most faithful and devoted son. Ferdinand 
implores, therefore, the paternal protection of the 
Emperor. He also solicits the honour of an al- 
liance with his family." 

It will be remembered that, when Napoleon 
was upon the cold summit of the Landgrafenberg, 
the evening before the battle of Jena, he received 
information that Spain, nominally Ms ally, was 
perfidiously entering into an alliance with Eng- 
land, and was rising in arms against him. l'»a- 
poleon was far away in the heart of Prussia, 
struggling against the combined hosts of Russia, 
Prussia, and England. The Bourbons of Spain 
treacherously seized upon that moment to rouse 
the Peninsula to fall with daggers upon the back 
of that friendly monarch who had neither done 
nor meditated aught to inj ure them.'** Had Napo- 
leon lost the battle of Jena, the fanatic peasantry 
of Spain, headed by the troops and the officers 
of England, would have rolled like an inundation 
down the passes of the Pyrenees upon the plains 
of defenceless France, and the terrific struggle 
would have been at an end. Napoleon, in an hour, 
would have been hurled from his throne. The 
rejected Bourbons would have been forced upon 
France. 

It was midnight, dark and gloomy, when Na- 
poleon, by the fire of his bivouac, read the de- 
spatches announcing this act of perfidy. ^ His 
majestic spirit was too deep and tranquil in its 
flow to admit of peevishness or irritability. 
Calmly he smiled as he folded up his despatches. 
“The Bourbons of Spain,” said he, “shall be re- 
placed by Princes of my own family.” The next 
day, upon the fields of Jena and Auerstadt, the 
Prussian monarchy was ground to powder. The 
Spanish Bourbons, terrified at the unexpected re- 
sult, hastily sheathed the sword which they had 
drawn. Upon sycophantic knees they bowed 
before the conqueror. But Napoleon well knew, 
and Europe well knew, that the treacherous court 
was but waiting and watching its opportunity to 
strike a deadly blow. It was under these circum- 
stances that the Spanish Bourbons were compelled, 
by the pressure of their family corruptions, to 
appeal to Napoleon for protection. Napoleon 
was exceedingly embarrassed. In no other 
period of his Hfe did any vacillation ever seem to 
mark his course. Here he appeared to take one 
step after another with no settled plan. There 

« « A couTention,” says Alison, “ was secretly con- 
cluded at Madrid between the Spaaisb goverament and 
the Russian atnbassador, to which the court of Liabot 
was also a party, by which it was aCTeed that, aa soon 
as the favourable opportunity was arrived by the French 
armies being far advanced on their road to Berlin, the 
Spanish goveniment should eominence bnitllitie# In the 
Pyrenees, and invite the English to co-operate." It 1» 
impossible to rouse In onr hearts any vot vehement 
emotions of indignation against Napoleon ter adopting 
effectual measures to necnre biniMdf from the repetithMi 
fioehcerM 
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nm but two tMip wMoh lis coa^d do, pncb of 
which seemed to he ei|nally porteiil-oue of daa^ar. 
Ha could, by his almost miraculous powers, ov^r- 
ibrow tha Bourbons, and placo some one upon the 
throne of Spain who would regenerate that noble 
country, by tWowing into it the energies and 
sympathies of popularized France. Thus he 
would secure a cordial alliance, and be protected 
in his rear, should the great Northern Powers, 
who were stiH in heart hostile, again combine 
against him. But there was an aspect of unfair- 
ness in this transaction against which bis spirit 
revolted. It would arouse anew the angry 
clamour of Europe. The feudal monarchs would 
justly regard it as a new triumph of popular 
nght against the claims of legitimacy— -as a ter- 
rific exhibition of the encroachments of revolu- 
tionized France. It would thus add new venom 
to the bitterness with which the republican em- 
pire was regarded by all the feudal monarchies. 

On the other hand, Napoleon could sustain Fer- 
dinand upon the throne, for Godoy and Charles 
were not to he thought of. He could endeavour 
to give Ferdinand a wife of exalted character, 
imbued with Napoleonic principles, who would 
control his weak mind, and lead perfidy in the 
path of fidelity and truth. 

After long and anxious reflection, now inclin- 
ing one way and now the other, he at last 
decided upon the latter plan. In his reply to 
Ferdinand, he wrote that it would be necessary 
to investigate the charges brought against the 
Spanish Prince, for he could not think of forming 
an allianoe with a dishonoured son. He imme- 
diately began to look around for a wife for 
Ferdinand, But young ladies of commanding 
intellect, of exalted character, and who can 
appreciate the grandeur of a noble action, are 
rare. The saloons of the Tuileries and of St. 
CHoud were foil of pretty girls, but Napoleon 
searched in vain for the one he wanted. 

His brother Lucien, residing in Italy, a repin- 
. ing yet voluntary exile, had a daughter by a 
I first marriage— a brilliant girl, who had been 
^living in comparative neglect with her father. 
Napoleon fixed upon her, and called her to Paris. 
He, however, deemed it necessary, before making 
her Queen of Spain, thoroughly to understand 
her character. He consequently gave orders 
that her correspondence should be dosely^ watched 
at the post-office. Unfortunately, this young 
lady, brought up in exile with the impetuous, 
estranged, yet noble-hearted Luden, had been 
accustomed to look with an envious eye upon 
her uncles and aunts who were filling the thrones 
of Europe. Her lofty spirit was not disposed to 
conciliation. Proudly she made no effort to win 
the love of her enemies. With much sarcastio 
talent she wrote about Napoleon and all the rest 
of the famfiy. When the letters were placed in 
the hands of the Emperor, he ^od-naturedly 
smied as he pemaed thmn, aBdramermalidously 
inimmoned his mother, brothers, and sisters to a 
fomily meeting at the Tuileries. The witty 
betters were read to the assembled group. Napo- 
ieoin aocuitomtd to every conceivable kind of 


' liveness of his i oktivea. lie, hor/rvar, | -i 
decided that Charlotta did not flui pro 
requisites to infust' his 'spirit into tiu* monandn 
of Spain. The following day nlm wah an the 
road for Italy. It was lor her i4 fartimato ewape, 
History may be searched in vain f r a more 
brutal, inhuman, utterly warthksi arfttn.T tlian 
this Ferdinand aubsequen.ly proved hhnstdf u, 
be. Had she, howevir, laumed Ferdinand, it i? 
not impost/ible that the destinies of the world 
might have been changed. 

Napoleon regretted this disappointment ih 
still shnmk from the odium at df'fliraiiiiig tha 
Spanish Bourbons. All circ‘um‘4anc<M, however, 
seemed peculiarly to cornhiuo fur tho promotion 
uf that end. A French army, under Murat, hat! 
entered Spain, partly to be ready to qufil any 
rising in Portugal, and, 'partly to assist Spain to 
resist an anticipated attack from the English, 
Madrid was now occupied by French tnxtps. 
The monarch was entirely in Napoleon's power. 
Still he was greatly perplexed. What secret 
thoughts were revolving in his mind, no one can 
toil. He divulged them to uo otto. Even those 
who were most entirely in bis confiderice, and 
npon whose oo-operation ho most fully relied, in 
vain attempted to penetrate his designs. ludctsd, 
it is not probable that at this rime he had fijnned 
any definite plans. 

Napoleon was at St Cloud when ho received 
intelligence of the abdication of Charles IV. It 
was Saturday evening. The next morning ho 
attended public worship. All obrorved Ids 
sent and abstracted air, Irainodiiitely after the 
service he called General Savary, the Duke of 
Rovigo, to walk with him under tlni trues of the 
park. During an earnest conwr^ation of two 
hours he thus addressed him j — 

“Charles IV. has abdicated. His mn him 
succeeded him. This change has been the 
of a revolution in which the Prince of hw 
fallen. It looks as if the abdi(ffttioa w«te not 
altogether voluntary . I was prepared for chiinMi 
in Spain. They are taking a turn aktgether 
different from what I had expected. I wish you 
to go to Madrid. See our amha«»a<!or. Inquire 
why he could not have prevented a revolution In 
which I shall be forced to intervene, and In which 
I shsll^be considered as implicated. Before I can 
recognise the son, I must awrtsiu the leiirira# uts 
of the father. He Is my ally. It it with him 
that I have oontractod engagements. If he aj>- 
p^^ for my support, he shall have It, Nothing 
will induce^ mt to recognise Ferdinand till I m# 
the abdication duly legalwed. Otherwise t troop 
of uaitors may introdneed Into my palace 
during the night, who may force me to abmeat^ 
and to overturn the state. When I made p«M® 
on the Niemen, I stlpnlated that If England did 
not accept the medlatioB of Altiander, Ruwii 
shouldi unite her arms with onn, imd compel thai 
Power to pom I should he Indiod weak 
having obtained thsit single advantage from those 
whom I have vaaqalsiied* I should prooil the 
SiMtoiards to einhiml me 
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ffiOBld I pmifc Spain to form an alliance with 
England, It would give that hostile Power greater 
advantages than it has lost by the rupture with 
Eussia. I fear everything from a revolution of 
which I know neither the causes nor the object 
“ I wish, above all things, to avoid a war with 
Spain. Such a contest would he a species of 
sacrilege. But I shall not hesitate to incur its 
hazards if the Prince who governs Spain embraces 
such a policy. Had Charles IV. reigned, and 
the Prince of Peace not been overturned, we 
might have remdned at peace. Now ail is 
changed ; for that country, niled by a warlilio 
monarch disposed to direct against us aU the 
resources of his nation, might, perhaps, succeed 
in displacing by his own dynasty my family on 
the tin one of France. Yon see what might, 
happen if I do not prevent it. It is my duty to 
foresee the danger, and to take measures to de> 
privo the enemy of the resources they may 
otherwise derive from it. If I cannot arrange with 
either the father or the son, I will make a clean 
sweep of them both. I will reassemble the 
Cortes and resume the designs of Louis XIV, I 
should thus be in the same situation with that 
monarch when he engaged, in support of his 
grandson, in the war of the succession. The 
same political necessity governs both cases. I 
am fully prepared for all that. I am about to 
set out for Bayonne. I will go on to Madrid, 
but only if it is unavoidable,” 

The same day tbe Duke of Kovigo, with these 
instructions, set out for Madrid. The next morn- 
ing Napoleon wrote as follows to his brother 
Louis, the King of Holland 
“The King of Spain has just abdicated. The 
Prince of Peace has been imprisoned. Insurrec- 
tionary movements have shown themselves at 
Madrid. The people demand me, with loud 
cries, to fix their destinies. Being convinced 
that I shall never be able to conclude a solid 
peace with England till I have given a great 
movement on the Continent, I have resolved to 
put a French Prince on the throne of Spain. In 
this state of affairs, I have turned my eyes to 
you for the throne of Spain. Say at once what 
Is your opinion on that subject. You must be 
aware that tins plan is yet in embryo. Though 
I have 100,f)0U men in Spain, yet, according to 
circumstances, I may either advance directly to 
my object, in which case everything will be 
oonciuded in a fortnight, or bo more circumspect 
in my advances, and the final result appear after 
several months’ operations.” 

Two days after the writing of this letter Na- 
poleon again appears to be in a state of great 
uncertainty. He wrote the following letter to 
Murat, who was then in Madrid : — 

“ Mousleur the Hrand Duke of Berg, — I am 
aJfraid lest you should deceive me with respect 
to the situation of Spain, and lost you should 
also demive yourself- Events have been singu- 
larly oomplloatod by the tamsaotion of the 20th 
of March. I find myself very much perplexed. 
Do not believe that | w are about to attack « j 


disarmed people, or that yon cau, merety 
showing your troops, subjugate Spain. The 
Revolution of the 20th of March proves that the 
Spaniards still possess energy. You will have to 
do with a new people. It has aE the courage, 
and will display aU the enthusiasm, shown by 
men who are not worn out by political passioi & 
The aristocracy and the clergy are the masters 
of Spain. If they are alarmed for their privi- 
leges and existence, they wiU bring into the fielc 
against us levies m masse, which might eternize 
the war, I am not without pariisans. If I pre- 
sent myself as a conqueror, I shall have th/?m no 
longer. The Prince of Peace is detested because 
he is accused of having beti ay ed Spain to France. 
This is the grievance which has assisted Ferdi- 
nand’s usurpatien. The popular is the weakest 
party. The Prince of the Asturias does not 
posses a single quality requisite for the head of 
a nation. Th^at will not prevent his being ranked 
as a hero in order that he may be opposed to us. 
I will have no violence employed against the 
personages of this family. 

“I lay before you all the obstacles which 
must inevitably arise. There are others of which 
you must be aware. England will not let the 
opportunity escape her of multiplying our em- 
barrassments. She daily sends advice to the 
forces which she maintains on the coast of Por- 
tugal and in the Mediterranean, and enlists into 
her service numbers of Sicilians and Portuguese. 
The royal family not having left Spain to esta- 
blish itself in the Indies, the state of the country 
can only be changed by a revolution. It is, 
perhaps, of all others in’ Europe, that which is 
the least prepared for one. Those who perceive 
the monstrous vices in the government, and the 
anarchy which has taken place of the lawful 
authority, are the fewest in number. The greater 
number profit by those vices and that anarchy. 
I can, consistently with the interests of my em- 
pire, do a great deal of good to Spain. What 
are the best means to be adopted ? Shall I go to 
Madrid? Shall I take upon myself the ojBfice of 
Grand Protector in pronouncing between the 
father and son? It seems to me a matter of 
difiiculty to support Charles IT. on the throne 
His government and his favourite are so very 
unpopular that they could not stand their ground 
for three months. 

“ Ferdinand is the enemy of France. It is for 
this he has been made King. To place him on 
the throne would be to serve the factions which 
for twenty years liavc longed for the destruction 
of France. A family alljance would be but a 
feeble tie. My opinion is, that nothing should 
be hurried forward, and that we should taka 
counsel of events as they ,occw.^ It wiU be 
necessary to strengthen the bodies of troops 
which are to b® stationed on the frontiers of 
Portugal and wait. I do not approve of the step 
which your imperial highness has taken in so 
precipitately making yourself master of Madrid* 
The army ought to have been kept ten leaguei 
from the capital 

shall hereafter dedde on what is 
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Eecesstry to be done. In the meantime, the fol- 
lowing is the line of conduct I judge lit to pre- 
scribe to yon. Yon will not pledge me to an 
Interview in Spain with Ferdinand unless yon 
consider the state of things to be such that I 
ought to acknowledge him as King of Spain. 
Yon will behave with attention and respect to the 
King, the Queen, and the Piince Godoy. You 
will exact for them, and yourself pay them, the 
game honours as formerly. You will manage so 
that the Spaniards shall have no suspicion which 
part I mean to take. Yon will find the less 
difficulty in this as I do not know myself. You 
will make the nobility and clergy understand 
that, if the interference of France be requisite in 
the affairs of Spain, their privileges and immu- 
nities will be respected. You til assure them 
that the Emperor wishes Rt the improvement of 
the political institutions of Spain, in order to put 
her on a footing with the advanced state of 
civilization in Europe, and to free her from the 
yoke of favourites. You will tell the magis- 
trates, and the inhabitants of towns, and the 
well-informed classes, tluit Spain stands in need 
of having the machine of her govorrmumt reor- 
^ized, and that she requires a system of laws 
to protect the people against the tyranny and 
encroachments of feudality, with institutions that 
may revive industry, agriculture, and the arts. 
You will describe to them the state of tranquillity 
and plentj^ enjoyed in France, notwithstanding 
the wars m which she has been constantly en- 
gaged. Yon will 8pf‘ak of the splendour of 
religion, which owes its establishment to tlie 
Concordat which I have signed with the Pope. 
You will explain to them the advantages they 
may derive from political regeneration — order 
and peace at home, respect and influence abroad. 
Such should be the spirit of your conversation 
and your writings. Do not hazard anything 
hastily. I can wait at Bayonne. I can cross 
the Pyrenees, and strengthen inysolf towards 
Portugal. I can go and carry on the war in that 
quarter. 

“ I enjoin the strictest maintenance of discip- 
line. The slightest faults must not go unpunished. 
The inhabitants mvat be treated with the greatest 
attention. Above all, churches and convents 
must be respected. The army must avoid all 
misunderstanding with the bodies and detach- 
ments of the Spanish anny, A single jRosh in 
the pan must not be permitted on either side. Do 
you yourself trace out the routes of my army, 
that it may always be kept at a distance of 
several leagues from the f?»pani»h corps. If war 
js once kindled, all would be lust.” 

Four days after writing this letter, on the 2iid 
of April, Napoleon set out for the frontier. He 
was induced to take this Journey by the confliet- 
ing reports which were continually reaching him 
from Spain. Having spent a week at Bordeaux, 
intenwy occupied iu forwarding some important 
national works, ha proceeded to Bayonne, an 
unimportant town at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
•Ittsephine acoompaaied him. They arrived at 


Bayonne on the 15th of April. The next day 
Napoleon wrote to Ferdinand, la this latter %4 
8ay.i I— 

“ You will permit me, und»'r prccaiit cifoum-. 
stances, to speak to you with truth tiud frimk- 
ness. I pabs no decision upon the conduct of 
the Prmce of Peace. But I know well that it is 
dangerous for kings to aceustoni their people tc 
shed blood. The people willingly avenge them- 
selves for the homage which they pay us. How 
can the process bo drawn up against the Prince 
of Peace without involving in it the Queen and 
the King, your father? Your royal highness 
has no other claim to the crown than that which 
yon derive from your mother. If this process 
degrades her, your royal highness degrades your 
own title. The criniinulity of Godoy, if it can 
he proved against him, gO(‘s to anrihilate your 
right to the crown. I «ay to your royal high- 
ness, to the Spaniards, and to the world, that if 
the abdication of Charles IV. is unconstrained, I 
will not hesitate to acknowledge it, and to re- 
cognise your royal highness as King of Spain. 

Ferdinand was endeavouring to blazon abroad 
his mother’s shame, ami to bring Godoy to trial 
as bis mother’s paramtuir. Napoleon thus deli- 
cately suggested to him that, in dishonouring 
his mother, he did but invalidate the legitimacy 
of his own birth, and thus prove that he had no 
right to tiie throne of Spain. But the wretched 
creature was too dclmncd to foci the sense of 
such dishonour. The still more wretched mother 
retaliated, as perhaps no mother ever retaliated 
before. She told her son to his face, and in the 
pre.Meuco of others, that bo mm of ignoble birth 
— that her luttband wiw not his fatlic,;. 

Ferdinand hoped, by a penHuml interview with 
Napoleon, to smae nis favour. He tlmrufoM 
left Madrid, and, crossing tlie Pyrenees, ImHtened 
to Bayonne to meet the Emptiror. A 
cont escort accfunpanied him. Ik took witii him 
as a friend and advincr Ida oekbratod tutor, E»- 
coiqniss. As soon as Charles, the Queiin, and 
Godoy heard of this movoineat on the part of 
Ferdinand, they were greatly alanacd. I»cari»g 
the influonce of Ferdinand’s penwna! prosenco 
and uncontrailicted representations^ they re- 
solved also to hasten to Bayonne, 1km to plead 
their cause heforo that commanding genius who 
had now their ch’stiny under his eoiitroL 

Napoleon recuivea Ferdinand, immediately 
upon his arrival, with the most studied nollte- 
ness. He treated him with maguliiceut liospi- 
tality. But he threw around the Friiice a 
golden chain of courtesy and of etiquette ri'*m 
which there was no esetne. Sumptuous feww 
regaled him. A splendid retinue surrounded 
him. The degraded parents tad the g^illty 
favourite also soon arrived, bringing with them 
the two younger brothetti of FerdlBaiid. They 
were reeved wiHi ©very mark of atteiitloa. 
Napoleon, howovw, studiously rtfraiaed from 
reeopmnj the r%ht of eithir party to the 
throne. He thus «a«p©fti<liy fc-aad the ' ‘ 
royal teily in hlf power 
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Whatever hesitation he may previously have 
in reference to the conrso to he pursued, he 
hesitated no longer. He had an interview with 
Charles IV. The old King, conscious of his utter 
inability to retain the throne, greatly preferred 
to place it in the hsmds of Napoleon rather than 
in the hands of his hated son. He therefore 
expressed a perfect readiness to abdicate in 
favour of any Prince whom Napoleon might 
appoint, Napoleon then sent for Escoiquiz, the 
tutor and minister of Ferdinand, and thus ad- 
dressed him : — 

“ I cannot refuse to interest myself in the fate 
of the unhappy King who has thrown himself 
on my protection. The abdication of Charles 
IV. was clearly a compulsory act. My troops 
were then In Spain. Some of them were sta- 
tioned near the court. A ppcarances authorised 
the belief that I had rome share in that act of 
violence. My honour requires that I should 
take immediate steps to dissipate such a sus- 
picion. 

“ I woulvi say further, that the interests of my 
empire require that the house of Bourbon, the 
implacable enemy of mine, should relinquish the 
throne of Spain. The interests of your nation 
equally call for tbe sumo change. The new 
dynasty which I shall introduce will give it a 
good constitution, and, by its strict alliance with 
France, preserve Spain from any danger on the 
side of that Power which is alone in a situation 
seriously to menace its independence. Charles 
IV. is willing to cede me his rights and those 
of his family, persuaded that his sons are in- 
capable of goveniing the kingdom in the diffi- 
cult times whicii are evidently approaching. 

“ Those are the reasons which have decided 
mo to prevent the dynasty of the Bourbons from 
reigning any longer in Spmn. But I esteem 
Ferdinand. I am anxioiw to give him some in- 
demnity for the sacrifices which he will be re- 
quired to make. Propose to him, therefore, to 
renounce the crown of Spain for himself and his 
descendants. I will give him, in exchange, 
Etruria, with the title of king, as well as my 
niece in marriage. If ho refuses these condi- 
tions, I will come to an understanding with his 
father, and neitluir he nor his brother shall 
receive any indemnity. If, on the other hand, 
he does what I dc.sire, Spiiin shall receive its 
indopeadenco, its laws, usages, and religion, I 
do not dosife a villnge of Spain for myself.’' 

Charles IV., Louisa, and Godoy, enervated by 
years of vicious in<lulgeuce, loved royalty only 
for the luxurious dissqiation in which it per- 
mitted them to revel Most cheerfully mey 
surrendered the uneasy crown of Spain to Napo- 
leon in exchange for a handsome castle, ample 
grounds for hunting, and money enough for the 
gratification of thoir voluptuous desires, Ferdi- 
jSSmd and his brothers were more reluctant to 
luireader thdr right of inheritance. By pre- 
vious arrangement, Napoleon met the wnole 
femily togemer. The King and. Queen, who 
thoroughly detested their son, were determined 
to oomnel Mm to abdicate. It was an extra- 


ordinary interview. The imbecile old King, 
brandishing over the head of Ferdinand, a long, 
gold, headed cane, upon which he usually leaned, 
loaded him with reproaches and imprecations. 
Suddenly the mother, with her m^re voluble 
woman’s tongue, fell upon the culprit. A flood 
of most unconrtly epithets she poured upon th» 
victim. Napoleon was amazed and even con 
fused at the strange scene. For a few momsnts 
ho remained in mute astoniphment, He then 
retired, having first coldly informed Ferffinand 
that, if he did not resign the crown flat even- 
ing to his father, he should be an\“«»cd as a 
rebellious son, tlic author of a conspiracy against 
the throne and the life of his parents. As Na- 
poleon left the room, he exclaimed to those 
around him — 

“ What a mother! what a son ! Tim Prince 
of Peace is certainly a very inferior person ; but, 
after all, he is perhaps the lea.st incompetent of 
this degenerate court.” fie then added, “ What 
I am doing now, in a certain point of view, is not 
good. I know that well enough. But policy 
demr Jids that I should not leave in my rear, and 
that, too, so near Paris, a dynasty inimical to 
mine.” 

Ferdinand, fully conscious of guilt, trembled in 
view of a trial for treason, enforced by the in- 
flexible justice of Napoleon. Rather than incur 
the hazard) for he knew that neither his father 
not his mother would show him the least mercy, 
he preferred to accept the abundant rewards 
which Napoleon offered. Ho, however, declined 
the crown of Etruria, and accepted the chateau 
of Navarre, with an annual income of 1,000,000 
francs for himself and 400,000 francs for each 
of his brothers. Charles, with Louisa and 
Manuel their revenge being gratified by the 
dethronement of Ferdinand, were well satisfied 
with the exchange of a thorny crown for an 
>paleut retreat, fine hunting-grounds, and ample 
revenues. They slumbered away their remain- 
ing years in idleness and sensual excess. 

Napoleon assigned to the young Princes the 
chateau of Valcinjay as a residence until Navarre 
could bo made ready for them. He wrote to the 
Prince de Talleyrand, the high-bred, courtly, 
pleasure-loving proprietor of the magnificent 
chateau, to receive the Princes with aU alluring 
attentions. 

I desire,” he wrote, “ that the Princes be 
•eceived without external pomp, but heartily and 
with sympathy, and that you do everything in 
your power to amuse them. If you have a 
theatre at Valenjay, and can engage some come- 
dians to come, it will not he a bad plan, You 
had better take Madame de Talleyrand thither, 
with four or five other ladies. If the Prince of 
the Asturias (Ferdinand) should fall in love with 
some pretty woman, it would not be amiss, espe- 
rially if we were sure of her. It is a matter ©»* 
great importance to me that the Prince of tine 
Asturias should not take any false step. I dedko, 
therefore, that he be amused and occupied. 
Stem policy would demand that I should shut 
him up in some feniTesa. But, as he has thrown 
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himself into mj aims, smd has promised to do 
aotliig without my orders, and that everything 
shah go on in Spain as I desire, I have adopted 
the plan of sending him to a country seat, and 
surrounding him with pleasure and surveillance. 
This win probably last throughout the month 
of May and a part of June, when the affairs of 
Spain may have taken a turn, and I shall then 
know what part to act With regard to yourself, 
your mission is an extremely honourable one. 
To receive under your roof thke illustrious per- 
sonages, in order to amuse them, is quite in 
keeping with the character of the nation and 
also with your rank/’ 

Ferdinand and his brothers were well contented i 
with their inglorious yet voluptuous lot. lacro- 
dible as it may appear, Napoleon, while thus 
dethroning them, gained such an ascendency 
over their minds that they became his warm 
admirers and friends. They exulted in his suc- 
cessive victories, and celebrated them with illu- 
minations and bonfires. ^ Nothing in Napoleon’s 
whole career, more strikingly than this, exhibits ' 
flis extraordinary powers. Fiction has never 
conceived anything more marvellous. Without 
firing a gun, he overturned tlie monarchy of. 
Spain. A proud and powerful dynasty he re- 
moved from the throne of their ancestors. He I 
lent them into exEe. He placed his own brother 
upon their throne. And yet these exiled Princes 
thanked him for the deed, and were never weary 
of proclaiming his praises. 

Napoleon issued tho following proclamation to 
the Spanish people s— 

“Spaniards! After a long agony, your 
nation was on the point of perlbhing. I saw 
your miseries, and hastened to apply a re- 
medy. Your mndeur, your power, form an 
integral part of my own. Your Princes liave 
oed^ to me their rights to the crown of Spain. 

I have no wish to reign over your provinces, but 
I am desirous of acquiring eternal titles to the 
love and latitude of yom posterity. _ Your 
monarchy is old. My mission is to pour into its 
veins &e blood of youth. I will ameliorate all 
your institutions, and make you enjoy, if you 
second my efforts, the blessings of reform, with- 
out its collisions, its disorders, its oonv^ions. 

I have convoked a general assembly of the de- 
putations of your provinces and cities. I am 
desirous of ascertaining yeur wants by personal 
intercoone. I will then lay aside an the titles 
I have acquired, and place your gloricms crown 
on the head of my second self, after having 
secured for you a constitution which may esta- 
blish the sacred and salutary authority of the 
sovereign, with the liberties and privileges of the 
people. Spamards! Kefleot on what your fathers 
were, on what you now are. The fault does not 
He in you, but m the constitution by which you 
have been governed. Conceive the most ardent 
hopes and confidence in the results of your pre- 
Mut ntuation, finr X wish that your latest posterity 
should preserve the recollection of me, and say, 
Me vm ^ r^/mmuar </ mj^ country.,** 


liOds Bonaparte, the King of HoOtud. da- 
pressed by sicLness and domestio troubirjs, do- 
cHned tbe more onerous burden of the crow^ dt 
Spain. Napoleon wrote accordingly the folljw- 
ing note to Joseph, the King of Nap;M 

“ Charles I Y. has coded to mo aH Ms right to 
the crown of Spain. This crown I have destined 
for you. The kingdom of Naples cannot be 
compared with Spain. Spain has eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants. It has a revenue of one 
hundred and fifty millions of franca, besides tie 
colonies in America. It is the crown which will 
place you at Sladrid, three days’ journey from 
France. At Sfadrid you are actually in France, 
Naples is at tha otlier end of tho world. I 
desire, therefore, that, iinmediatidy upon the 
receipt of this hitter, you will commit tho regeiio) 
to whomsoever you pit-aso, and the command of 
the troops tn Muralinl Jourtlan, and that you set 
out for liu}t>nne b} tho ahortest route pssible. 
Keep the secret from everybody. As it is, it will 
only be suspected too soon.” 

In Spain there were no popular institutions. 
Tho monarchy was an abarilute despotism. The 
priesthood, by the gloomy terrors of the Inaui- 
aition, reprossed all political and religious inqinry. 
The masses of tho peiiple were in the lowest 
state of ignorance and debasement. A prom- 
inent more utterly conaipt and worthless pro- 
bably never existed in civilized lands. The 
attempt to rescue the Spaniards from such a 
government, and to confer upon them ennobling 
laws and equal rights, is not a deed which can 
excite very deep abhonronce. Had Napoleon 
succeeded according to his irishos, Spain would 
have been filled with moniuaonts reared to his 
memory by an enfranchised and grateful people. 
It is the greatest curse of slavery that the 
oppressed know not the worth of liberty. No 
slaves hng their fettoifs more toimcioaily than 
the victim's of spiritual fanaticism. 

Joseph Bonaparte was, by universal acclaim, 
a higb-minded, Intelligent, conscientious mam 
In purity of morels he was above reproach. 
The earnestness of his pbOanthropy lias never 
been questioned. Under his mild, Just, yet 
energetic sway, the khi^om of Naples hs;d 

diienly emerged into a glorious existence. 

Before the arrival of Joseph, efficient agents 
were despatched into Spain to report concerning 
the condition of tlie anuy, of the navy, of tlie 
finances, and uf the public works. “I shall 
want,” said Nap* dcuii, ** those dacuiuents, in the 
first place, for the moasure'* winch I ahull ord«r. 
I sh^ want them afterwards, that psterity may 
learn in what state I find the Spanisa monarchy. 
He formed the nohlest projects for the welto of 
Spain, The designs he conceived aud set on 
foot have eEdted the admiration of Ms bitterwi 
foes. A Parllimeat or Congrwi was fmmtill* 
atoly assembM at Bayonne, consisting of out 
hundred and fi% of the most iliastrious men of 
the kingdom* ThmeiffightMedpatrioti exulted 
in the bright prMpects litldh wm ooanl 
.before thek axmlbej* A He* muA 
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_ ml! to tho monnera of Spain, 

n‘hvirirp fof! liberty of the ago. 

Jiwpb 8?7hf •] ft cn tlie 7tli of Jane, 

1808, * Tii« Spuui :4i CoiigreBs wait*^d upon tbe 
now King to tender liira the homage of the 
Spaiiah nation. They then, in a body, visited 
Napoleon, With heartfelt gratitude they re- 
turned thanks to their powerful benefactor, who 
seemed to be securing for Spain a prosperous 
and a glorious future. On the 9th of July, 
Joseph, accompanied by a magnificent display 
of veteran troops, and preceded and followed by 
more than a hundred carriages, filled with the 
members of tbe Congress, departed for Madnd, 
to take his seat upon the throne of Spain. 

The notice of Joseph’s accession to the Spa- 
nish throne was immediately communicated to 
all the foreign Powers. lie was promptly recog- 
nised by nearly all the Continental Powers. 
The Emperor of llussia added felicitation to his 
acknowledgment, founded upon the well-known, 
exalted character of Joseph. Even Ferdinand, 
from the palace of Valenyay, wrote Joseph letters , 
of congratulation, and intreated him to induce ' 
Napoleon to give him one of his nieces in! 
marriage. ' 

There is something in this whole affair which 
the ingenious mind contemplates with perplexity 
and pain. It would he a relief to be able with 
severity to condemn. Napoleon has performed 
BO many noble deeds that he can afford to bear 
the burden of his faults. But the oalmly-welgh- 
ing judgment is embarrassed, and hesitates to pass 
sentence of condemnation. No one can contem- 
plate all the difficulties of Napoleon’s position 
without admitting that, in its labyrinth of per- 
plexities, he has an unusual claim to charity. 

• Who, at that time, had a right to the throne 
of Spain? Charles IV. had been nominally 
king. Godoy, the paramour of the queen, was 
the real sovereign. Charles had abdicated in 
favour of Ferdinand. He solemnly declared to 
the nation, ‘‘ I never performed an action in my 
life with more pleasure,” The same day in which 
he made this affirmation, he wrote his secret 
protest, in which he says, “ I declare that my 
decree, by which I abdicated the crown in fa- 
vour of my son, is an act which 1 was compelled 
to adopt to prevent the effusion of blood. It 
should, therefore, be regarded as null.” Did the 
throne belong to Charles and Godoy ? Ferdi- 
nand had grasped the throne. He had treason- 
ably excited a rebellion, and had forced his 
fiitber to abdicate. Had Ferdinand a right to 
the crown? Napoleon had convinced father, 
favourite, and son, that, with wine and hounds, 
they could pass their time more pleasantly than 
in g-'Teming an empire. They abdicated in his 
fii'^ur. Had Napoleon a right to the throne ? 

If Najpoleon had decided to sustain the iniqra- 
tous claims of Ferdinand, who, by treachery and 
violence, had foroed his father to abdicate, the 
woiM would have srill more severely condemned 
him. He would foolishly have strengthened the 
party hosffle to Mmselfc He would have been 
hmsI groflsIyiNmant to his own principles, In 


upholding, by liis armies, oaf of the most 
bigoted, unrcl anting, and llherty-cnishing des- 
potiBm3 earth has ever known. Standing before 
the world as the advneato of freedom in France 
and of slavery in vSpain, he wonld have left a 
stigma upon his name which never could hare 
been effaced. 

The combined kings of Europe, by conspi- 
racies, by treachery, by the most rancorous vio- 
' louce, were striving to hurl Napoleon from hij 
' throne. Earth never before witnessed snch 
j gigantic endeavours. Not a monarch in the 
I Old World had a higher and a holier claim to 
his crown than had Napoleon. The unanimous 
voice of the people had made him their king. In 
^ self-defence he took from the Bourbons of Spaia 
I that power which they were striving to use for 
} his destruction. With characteristic generosity 
! he did everything in his power to mitigate the 
I sorrows of their fall. By the course he pursued 
he even won the love of their selfish hearts. But 
at last the combined kings succeeded. They de- 
throned Napoleon. They assigned to him no 
palace of leisure and of luxury. They sent him 
to years of protracted agony upon the storm- 
drenched rocks of St. Helena. Valenqay and 
Longwood I Who was the magnanimous victor? 

In reference to this affair, Napoleon remarked 
to O’Meara — 

If the government I established had remained, 
it would have been the best thing that ever 
happened for Spain. I would have regenerated 
the Spaniards. I would have made them a great 
nation. In the place of a feeble, imbecile, super- 
stitious race of Bourbons, I would have given 
them a new dynasty, which would have no claim 
upon the nation except by the good it would 
have rendered unto it. I would have destroyed 
superstition and priestcraft, and abolished the 
Inquisition, and monasteries, and those lazy 
beasts of ftiars.” 

In several conversations with Las Casas, he 
remarked— 

* The impolicy of my conduct in reference to 
Spain is irrevocably decided by the results, I 
ought to have given a liberal constitution to the 
Spanish nation, and charged Ferdinand with its 
execution. If he acted with good faith, Spaia 
must have prospered and harmonized with our 
new manners. The great object would have 
been obtained, and France would have acquired 
an intimate ally and an addition of power truly 
formidable. Had Ferdinand, on the contrary, 
proved faithless to his engagements, the Spaniard 
themselves would not have failed to dismiss hinv 
and would have applied to me for a ruler in hf 
place. At all events, that unfortunate war 
Spain was a real affiiotion. It was the first causa 
of the calamities of France, 

*‘I was assailed with imputations for whl4^ 
however, I had ^ven no came. History will d# 
me justice. I was charged in titat affair with 
perfidy, with laying snares, and with had faith, 
and yet I was completely innocent Never, 
whatever may have been said to the contrary, 
have I brokea any engagement ot violated ml 
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p'omi8<?i, ettlifti’ wiili rei^ftifd to Spafn or uni' 
other Power. 

** The world will one day bo oourmced that, 
in the principal traiifiactioiis relative to Spain, 
was completely a stranger to all the domestic 
intrignoa of its court; that I violated no en- 
gagement with the father or the son; that I 
made use of no falsehoods to entice them both to 
Bayonne, but that they both strove who should 
he the first to show himself there. When I saw 
them at my feet, and was enabled to form a cor- 
rect opinion of their total incapacity, I beheld 
with compassion the fate of a great^ people. I 
eagerly seized the singular opportunity held out 
to me by fortune for regenerating Spain, rescuing 
her from the yoke of England, and intimately 
uniting her with our system. It was, in my 
conception, laying the fundamental basis of the 
tranquillity and security of Europe. But I was 
far from employing for that purpose, as it has 
been reported, any base and paltry stratagems. 
If I erred, it was, on the contrary, by daring 
openness and extraordinary energy. Bayonne 
was not the scene of a premeditated ambush, but 
of a vast master-stroke of state policy. I could 
have preserved myself from these imputations by 
a little hypocrisy, or by giving up the Prince of 
Peace to the fury of the people. But the idea 
appeared horrible to me, and struck me as if I 
was to receive the price of blood. Besides, it 
must also be acknowledged that Murat did me a 
great deal of mischiefm the whole affair. 

“ Be that as it may, I disdained having re- 
course to crooked and common -place expedients. ! 
I fouud myself so powerful, I dared to strike 
from a situation too exalte A I wished to act 
like Providence, which, of its own accord, ap- 
plies remedies to the wretchedness of mankind | 
by moans occasionally violent, hut for which it 
is unaccountable to human judgment. 

“ Such, in a few words,” says Napoleon, is 
the whole history of the atfmr of Spain. Let the 
world write and say what it thinks tit, the result 
must be what I have stated. You will perceive 
that there was no occasion whatever for my pur- 
isoing indirect means, falsehoods, breach of pro- 
fmises, and violation of my faith. In order to 
render myself culpable, it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary that I should have gnituitously 
dishonoured myself. I never yet betrayed any 
wish of such a nature.” 

“ Perhaps in the whole annals of the world,’' 
says Alison, “ blackened as they are by deeds of 
wickedness, there is not to bs found a more atro- 
cious system of perfidy, fraud, and dissimulation 
than that by which Napfleon won the kingdoms 
of tho Spanish Penir^uhx." 

On the contrary, Iajs Sir Walter Scott, “To 
do Napoleon ju-^tice, be at no time, through this 
extraordinary discussion, made the least attempt 
lo colour his selfish policy.” 

Sir Walter is undeniably right. It is a plain 
•toiy, The Spanish Bourbons were involved in 
the most desperate family quarrel Father and 
BOB hated each other implacably* Both, of their 
f wi sccord, haetteed la Napoleoa to iocow hi» 


co-operation. Nu(i*<h on, wli i liad in 

consequence of tln-ir ptirnlv, conivuipLiriHi thair 
OYeithrow, availed Inrundf of this luiftxocQted 
opportunity. Ho toM them frankly tlnit it wai 
not safe for him to leave either uf them upon the 
throne. He promised that, If they would alMi- 
cate, he would give them all they wanted— 
wealth and splendour. The hcetility between 
the parent and the son was so malignant, that 
each party preferred to see Napoleon in posses- 
I vsion of the throne rather than the other. They 
I both accepted. Napoleon conterred upon them, 
with prineelvmaguiiicenee, palaces and hunting 
: grounds, an5 placed one of the nohlcf't of men 
, upon tho throne of bnuiu. The reg 'aeration of 
; tlie degraded Pcnin»vla was (‘oinmenci-d. Nnpo- 
I leon hoped that he was now secure from a .tfab 
I in the back. 

While those scenes were transpiring at Bay- 
onne, Napoleon was hourly animating, by hii 
tireless energies, the most distant provinces in 
his empire He had ctunmenccd a aeries of most 
.herculean efforts to devidt'p the maritime re- 
* sources of Franco. Harbourn and docks were 
.formed. The coa-^ts were fm titled. Vc.velaof 
every doscription were built. Great care was 
devoted to tiie training of naval ofllcers. Every 
I available resource wan called into action to pro- 
tect the French Hag from insnit, and to secure 
jfor France tho bouelits of comnurce. In hti 
intervals of leisure, he mounted his ImrHo and 
rode along the shore, vidting the seaports, and 
gainingmuch iufunuation rululive to naval affairs, 
During one of these excurriuiiH he Iiad seen num- 
bers of ilne oak.-j and firs lying on tho ground, 
and rotting fur want of ineaus i»f transport. 

“ Jly heart bleetls,” ho wr<it 0 to his minister, 
“to see ail tins valuable wood perishing use- 
lessly.’' 


C^IAPTEE XLIL 

ACCUMULATI.KO I'gKtr4. 

Thiers’* testimony to the aidversai popahirit? of th* 
Ihiiporor -Hlrt unHidilcd morality— lit* vlitjUtnc® at 
iho canal of haiiKucaoc -Hericwod throateainfi ol 
AiirttrU- Intervlmw with .Metternlch— Inflmstiri of ths 
monks In Sjoun— liwnrrcttion In 8{ialn and PortupaJ 
— rrvhijt posittuu of JoiHph Uoiiapitrte— The Bud* 
auil Uortti. 

Fkom Buyomie Nupulcon returned to Paris. 
He vihked, hy the way, many of the iwaitlienti 
departments of France. In ©very |dac© h© WM 
received with tran.^parts of entlmdswn. Franc© 
was in the highest state of prosperity. Thii 
prosperity was jusiiy and iiiiiversall^ attributed 
to the geaiu.s of Napolceii. With his own sub- 
jects he was by far tiie most popular sovendga in 
Europe, No monarch was ever snjrrou»dod with 
homage more sincere and uidf©rsal 
“ He wsss every wlier©,*' says Thiers, “ greeted 
wi& every demonitration of respect by Immenae 
multitudes. The prodigious man who had res- 
otied those provkoei from oifi! war, nuit lam 
l^veu them bftoli; ndhtyi wil 
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fcho exercise of their religion, was in their eyes 
more than a man— he was aknost a god/ 

Testimony like this falls strangely upon the 
ears of those who are familiar with only such 
representations as conquering England and the 
Bourbons of Franco have hitherto allowed to 
reach the public mind. Lot the intelligent 
reader reflect for one moment upon the fact that, 
as soon as Napoleon had been crushed by his 
allied foes, it became a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the reigning family in France, to 
England, and to every despotic govemnieut of 
Blurope, to misrepresent the character of their 
illustrious antagonist. Tlio stability of tlicir 
thrones depended upon convincing the people 
that Napoleon was an execrable tyrant. Con- 
sequently, the wealth and the almost boundless 
patronage of all the monarchies of Europe were 
concentrated in securing the vituperation of the 
one lone exile of St. Hehma. The trumpet 
peals of these assaults still reverberate through 
Europe. Never before was mortal man exposed 
to such an ordeal. Yet Napoleon, vanquished 
at Waterloo, became the victor at St Helena. 
Alone upon his barren rock, prohibited from 
tittering one word in self-defence, he silently 
breasted the clamour which filled the world, and 
triumphed over it all. 

England affirmed that slie was fighting for 
the liberties of Europe. She conquered. She 
attained the end for which she fought. And 
where now are those boasted liberties ? Did the 
perfidious Ferdinand confer them upon Spain? 
Are they to bo found beneath the iron rule of ^ 
tihe Bourbons of Naples? Did that Hungarian ' 
wail, which recently tingled upon the ears of the 
world, sound like the shout of an enfranchised 
people? Are those dirges, blending with the 
gales which sweep the snows of Siberia, the 
means of popular freedom? The liberties of 
Europe 1 They fell, by the onslaught of all the 
banded despots of Christendom, in the carnage 
of Waterloo. They were entombed beneath the 
weeping willow of St. Helena. England now 
dreads the despotism of Ku.ssla as much as she 
once feared the democracy of France. When 
Napoleon fell, popular rights fell with him, and 
feudal aristocracy regained its sway, “ Europe,” 
said Napoleon, must soon become Repubhean 
or Cossack.'* The gloom of Russian despotism, 
like tliO black pull of midnight, is now settling 
down over all tlie Continent. 

It is not always easy to asi^ertain the facts in 
reference to the private niorals of one who 
occupies a conspicuous position in the eyes of the 
world. There was a time when Napoleon was 
accused of every crime of which a mortal can 
be sfuEty. All the members of the Bonaparte 
famSy were likewise reprebenled as utterly in- 
famous. Even his bitterest enemies now admit 
that, in this respect, he has been grievously 
wronged, 

“At one time,” says the Encyclop»dia Bri- 
tannioa, “any slanderous or infamous stor^ 
derogatory to Napoleon readily gained credit 
% Englanl Indeed, the more iliuidirou* ot 


infamous the tale the greater became fcFs 
certainty that it would he believed. The 
dulity of national hatred was not shocked by 
ordinary improbabilities. For instance, it wai 
commonly said, and, we may add, universally 
believed, that Josephine was a woman of infa- 
mous character, or worse. The common belief is, 
however, altogether unsupported by evidence. 
Is it probable that he who so fully recognised the 
necessity of discountenancing immorality, and 
who afterwards drove from his presence and hit 
service all women of questionable reputation, 
would have done so had he been conscious that 
ho had married a person of doubtful or of indiffe- 
rent character ?'* 

“ In the autumn of 1802,” says Ingcrsoll, “ I 
saw Bonaparte. Monstrous ambition and tre- 
mendous downfall have given colour to the vast 
deti action to which Napoleon was subjected. It 
will be some time before the truth can be 
gradually established, but it has been in con- 
tinual process of emancipation since his fall 
Posterity will recognise him not only as great, 
but likewise, in many respects, a good man, 
excelling in private and domestic virtues. Na- 
poleon’s morals were not only exemplary, but 
singular, compared with contemporary monarch# 
— Napoleon, apart from rabid ambition, was a 
model of domestic, particularly matrimonial, 
virtues.” 

Louis Bonaparte, a man of unsullied character, 
thus speaks or his brother Napoleon : — 

“ He was temperate, and had only noble pai- 
sions. That which is incontestable is, that, the 
husband of a first wife much older than himself, 
he lived matrimonially with her in the most 
perfect harmony, even to the last day of their 
union, without giving her any subject of com- 
plaint. It is undeniable that no one can re- 
proach him with keeping any titled mistress, 
nor with any scandal; and when married a 
second time, at the age of forty-two years, he 
treated his second spouse with courtesy, amia- 
bility, and with a delicacy of attention which 
was never intermitted.’’ 

Among the innumerable gross charges which 
were brought against Napoleon, he was accused 
of improper intimacy with Hortense, the laughter 
of Josephine. Boiirrienne was the private secre- 
tary of Napoleon. He was charged with pecu- 
lation, and was dismissed from office. Upon the 
restoration of the Bourbons, he was taken into 
their service, and, while drinking of their cup, 
he wrote a bitter work against his former master. 
And yet he says, “ This calumny must be classed 
among those which malice delights to take with 
the character of men who become celebrated. 
Let not this reproach be made a charge against 
him by the impartial historian. His principles 
wore rigid in an extreme degree. Any fault of 
the nature charged neither entered his mind, nor 
was it in aocordanoe with his morals or his taste.’^ 

The Duohees d’Abrantes says of Hortonsi.*— 

In the year 1800 she was a charming girl 
She aftOTVords became one of the most amiabk 
prinoeiies of Bnrop#. I have seen msttf* both 
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In their own oortrte and in Paris, but I never in/? the least m tog*r, ‘‘'They m m the 
knew one who had any pretensions to equal wrojig to attack me on tho score of morals. All 
talent. The First Consul looked upon her as his the world knows that I have singularly itnproved 
ihild. It was only in that country, so fertile in them. They cannot bo Ignorant that I was jjot 
ie inventions of scandal, that so foolish an at iill inclhied by naluro to dtibanchery. More- 
accusation could have been imagined as that any over, the multiplinty of my uilUirs would never 
feeling leas pure than paternal affection actuated | have anowcti me time to indnh^e in it.” When 
his conduct towards her. The vile calumny met 1 he came to the pag«'S where liH mother was de* 
with the contempt it merited. It is now only scribed m iruilty of most iiifiumoii* vmulm% he 
remembered to be confuted. The fact is, that ' repeated s ‘vnr.d timoH, in tones of Uendcti grief 
Bonaparte had but one real passion. In that all ! and intlignafiou, Ah, imidumcl poor madame 
his other feelings were absorbed.” “ Josephine,” j with her lo'/ty character I if .dm wore to read this 1 
she says, “ was insufferably vain of the fidelity j Great Uod i” 

of her husband.” j These facts sufiiriontlv prisvo that Kapoleoa is 

In reference to this charge, Josephine thus wrote ^ not to bo catalogued witfi the dis^ duto andUcen- 
toHortense: — “ They who, in the affection which ' tions kings who have so often dhgrared the 
pay husband manifests for you, have pretended to ; thrones of Europe. Hi-dory cannot record his 
discover other sentiments than those of a parent 1 name with such prodigates as Henry YIII., 
and a friend, know %oi his soul. His mind is too * Charles IL, and George IV. From the corn- 
elevated above that of the vtilgar to be ever i pauiousbip uf such men he would have recoiled 
accessible to unworthy passions,” j with <il«-'trn*ft 

His habits in this respect were so peculiar in | As Napoleon was visiting the southern depart- 
tho^ times of universal corruption, that while ments of his empire, an iiitidont occurred pecu- 
one party accused him of the most revolting ^ liarl;^ Olustrative of his widchfnlncHS and of Ids 
debauchery, anotW party affirmed that he was ' discrimination. H»*. had onlcrcd very diffi- 
a monster^ whom God had deprived of the ordi- ! cult and important works to he, or' cutud on a 
nary energies and passions of a man. In confir- j bridge of the canal of Laiigm doc. The wrjgiaeer 
wiation of this view, they referred to the fact j had admirahlv accompli d.ed the arduous aohieve- 
jhat he was childless. | ment. Napoleon wi died to iiwp.ai the works, 

The Duchess d’Aiguillon, & former friend and ^ and to rewanl thi5 author of them on the thcatm 
benefactress of Josephine during the tumult of! of his glory, lie .vm£ ord. rs to the prefect of 
those times, had not preserved a ^rfectly spotless ; the department and the chief' wsgint'cr to repair 
character. She wished to he received at court. ! to the spt, Napol on, ever tmnctual, arrived 
Josephine, grateful fur past kindnesses made before the prefect, and fioinu only the chief 
application m her hehaJl Napoleon peremp- 1 engineer at the place. Ih immcdtn^'dy anteted 
toi^y refused. Josephine thus wrote to thejntb coiivorRation with him, and a,Hkcti manv 
duchess : — “ I am deeply aifiicted. bly former ' questions upon every point of dilliculty which 
friends, supposing that I can obtain the fulfil- ' must have kien eticountered in the ox*jt*ution of 
meat of all my wishes, must think that I liave an entarpri.se w arduous. The engineer seemed 
forgotten the past. The Emperor, indignant at embarrassed, and repH»'d with hnjdtatinii and con- 
the total dfisregard of morality, and alarmed at | fusion. Soon the prefc«‘t tipiHiarist 
the progress it might still make, is resolved that ! promptly said to him - 
the example of a life of regularity and of religion “I am not correctly informed, im hrmg 
ahaU be presented in the palace where he reigns.” ^ was not made by that mail. Such a work i4 far 
Few individuals,’* says IngersoU, ** probably beyond his capacity.” 

10 one, bad more influence in rmderminmg and . The prefect then confh«i»:d that Ibe chief 
srediiing the empire of Napoleon than a ' engineer was neither the (uigiuator of the plim 
nan who made love to him, and then took ^ nor the author of the works, but that tlwv both 
vengeance because he treated her courtship not belonged to a modest, subordinate man, unknown 
only repuirively, but contemptuously. When he to fame. 

returned from Egypt there were but two females The Emperor immodiately mui fur this sub- 
who had any power over the young conqueror engineer, and quo. tioned him clas.‘ly upon every 
of thirty. They were his wife and his mother, point upon which ho was dcnirwiis of receiving 
General Bonaparte was a chaste, faithful, fond ; mformatloii. He was perioetlj satisfied with the 
husband and son, on whom all the feminine ' tiiswers, 

attractions and temptations of Paris were thrown j “ I am quite pleiwid,” mid he, ” al Imvlu 
awayj dro.ssed simply, lived domestically and oome in person to hw/wet %mm splctidid 
unostentatiously, avoiding ail female connexions othorwiso I should never have known that you 
beyond hi# own family.” wore tiie author of them, and you would hiwt 

At St. Helena Napoleon wm one day reading been deprived of the reward to which you are 
the “Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte, so justly entitled/' lie appoiattsd the yotmg 
by Goldsmith. The character of the Emperor man, whose mnlm he had mui dlseovored. chid 
was painted, in the darkest hues of infamy. As engiossr, and took him to Paris. 

Napoleon read page after page, he som«tii In the month of Aoguil, IftOS, |« 
facuifffled his shoalders, and at times e vm laughed rdiumed to th# mettopoit. Austri hostll# 
At ksl he miidjiy said, without betray- at heait, aad iutonsidv kBalllatod by h«f 



HIS INTERYIEW WITH METTERNICH. 

fell 1 ft>r an opportunity to I nifooUve Tliatwoiill fee fj 4 m’mRmmt cwl 


fall i f'li Oi' .'SJi'i fo‘< ot ar;‘it''OUitio 

prlvil^cw, llu* ii*n**' u-o, l.r*nfipiou of pop.ilar 
right*?. Enooiiragfid hy iho hosiilo attitude ofj 
Spain, imd b'ilieving riiat Napoleon would bo 
coropellod to direct Ids main energies to that 
point, rfu* begun to a « Mime h menacing attitude. 
She affected to believe that Napoleon intended 
to overthrow all the ancient reigning families of 
Europe. Pointing to the dethronement of the 
Bourbons of Spain, she exclaimed, “ This is the 
fate which await.} all the old royalties of the 
Continent.*’ “We will die,” exclaimed the 
Archdnlce Charles, “ if it mia t be so, with arms 
in our hands. But the crown of Austria shall 
not be d’spo.^cd of as ca^ly a*- that of Spain has 
been.” 

Military prcparntitins immediately resounded 
throughout the whole kingdom. Seven hundred 
thousand men were armed and exercised every 
day. Fouilccu thousand arlillery horses were 
purchased, and a million of muskets. Twenty 
thousand workmen were employed upon the 
fortilicauons of Hungary, that the Austrians, in 
case of defeat, might ri'tiro to those distant re- 
treats for a prolonged and a desperate re-sistanoe. 
Powerful divisions of the army began to defile 
towards the frontiers of France. National enthu- 
siasm was aroused to the highest pitch. The 
French, wherever they were found, at Vienna, 
at Trieste, at the watoring-plsces of Germany, 
were wantonly in.snlted. 

Napoleon dreitdod nnotlier war. He had 
nothing to gain by it. It thwarted his magni- 
ficent plans for enriching and embellishing his 
majestic empirj. Peace' was the most intense 
desire of liis lionrt. Under these circumstances, 
he had an interview with M. Mottemich, the 
Austrian minister. Napoleon was particiilarly 
gracious and mild, but very decided. Many of 
the ministers of other courts were present. In 
a low and gentle tono of voice, but sufficiently 
loud to be overheard by many who were present, 
he said — 

“You wish, M. Mettemich, either to make 
war on us or to frighten us.” 

“ We wish, sire,” M. Motternich replied, “ to 
do neither the one nor the other.’* 

“ Why, then,” replied Napoleon, “ your arma- 
ments? They agitato yourselves and Europe. 
They put peace in jeopardy, and ruin your 
finances.” 

“These arrangements are only defensive,’* said 
M. Motternich. 

Napoleon mildly, but firmly, replied— 

“ were your armaments only defensive, they 
would not bo so hurried. When new organiza- 
tions are to be created, one takes time, does 
nothing abruptly. Things are done best that 
are done slowly. One does not, under such cir- 
cumstances, erect magazines, order assemblages 
of troops, and buy horses, pai’ticularly artillery 
horses. Your army amounts to nearly four 
hundred thousand men. Your militia will nearly 
equal the same number. Were I to imitate you, 

I eliould add fim tutmdted thousand men to my 


of oil roHswK f M":il net fbPew your example, 
it ^would souii bi> neccj*'>nry to arm women and 
children, and we should relapse into a state of 
barbarism. Wherefore all the«j military pre- 
parations ? Have I demanded anything of you ? 
Have I advanced claims to any of your pro- 
vinces? The treaty of Presburg has settled 
all claims between the two empires. Your 
master’s word ought to have settled everything 
betweon the two sovereigns. I demand nothing 
of you — I want nothing of you except mntrm 
quiet and security. Is there any difficulty — any 
one difficulty — between us ? Let it be Imown, 
that we may settle it on the spot.” 

M. Metternich replied, “ The Austrian govem- 
mentj sire, has no thought of attacking France, 
It has not ordered any movement of troops.” 

“ You are mistaken,” Napoleon, with quiet 
deci.aon, rejoined. “ Assemblages of troops have 
taken place in Gallicia and Bohemia, in front of 
the quarters of the French army. The fact is 
incontestable. The immediate result must be 
the assemnlage of equal forces on the French 
side. I must consequently, instead of demolish- 
ing the fortresses of Silesia, repair, arm, and pro- 
vision them, and put ever^hing again on a war 
footing. You are well aware I shall not be taken 
by surprise. I shall be always prepared. You 
rely, perhaps, upon aid from the Emperor of 
Russia. You deceive yourself. I am corlain of 
his adhesion, of the disapprobation be has mani- 
fested respecting your armaments, and of the 
course he will adopt on the occasion. Do not 
imagine, then, that the opportunity is a favour- 
able one for attacking France. It would be a 
^ievous mistake on your part. Fou do not 
desire war. I believe it of you, M. Metternich, 
of your Emperor, and of the mllglitmed mm ol 
your country. But the German nobility, dis- 
satisfied with the changes which have occurred, 
fill Germany with their rancour. You allow 
yourselves to be influenced, ' You communicate 
your emotions to the masses in urging them to 
arm. By-and-bye, you will be brou^t to that 
point at which one longs for a crisis, as a means 
of escaping out of an insupportable situation. 
That crisis will be war. Moral and physical 
nature alike, when they are come to thattroubled 
state which precedes the storm, have need to 
explode, in order to purify the air and bring back 
serenity. This is what I fear from your present 
conduct. I repeat to you I want nothing of you. 
I demand nothing but peace. But if you make 
preparations, I shall make such, that the supe- 
riority of my arms will not be more doubtful 
than in the preceding campaigns. Thus, in 
order to preserve peace, we shall have brought 
on war,” 

This conversation was immediately committed 
to paper ^ the Austrian minister and sent to 
Vienna. The next day, effectually to sound ^he 
dispositien of Austria, the French pibassador 
was instructed to repeat to the Austrian cabinet 
that these extraordinary armaments must W 
stopped, or that war must onenlY be declaiwl 
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; also eal]©(3 np(^n Anstria for the recog- 
litfon of Jowfph as King of Spain. At tho same 
time* Naprikon afUlrpa%'d a circular to tlio 
Princes Ot the Confederation of the Rhine, in 
which he called upon thorn “to make ready 
their contingents, to prevent a war, without a 
pretext as without an object, by showing to 
Austria that they were prepared for it." An 
article also appeared in the Moniieur^ which was 
said to be from the pen of iNapoleon, in which 
he accused Austria of attempting to rouse the 
populace of Europe again to arms. 

“Austria has adopted the revolutionary system. 
She has now no right to complain of the conduct 
of the Conventiou in proclaiming war to the 
palace and peace to tho cottage. A plan has 
been organized at Vienna for a general iinur- 
rcotion all over Europe, tlm execution of which 
is confided to the ardent zeal of the Princes of 
the house of Austria, propagated by tho procla- 
mations of its generals, and diffused by its de- 
tachments at tho distance of six hundred miles 
jEcom its armies.” 

But, in tho mcantkno, affairs in Span* tiad 
assumed a most disastrous aspect The msnka, 
whose influence was almost boundless ovc* the 
ignorant and fanatical populace, were exaspe- 
rated. All over tho land they suddenly kindled 
a blaze of insurrection. The pride of the nation 
was wournled. The French and the friernls of 
the French were massacred with every con- 
ceivable act of barbarity. Chateaux were pil- 
laged and burned. All the tumultuous and 
sanguinary horrors of the French Revolution 
were renewe*!. Tho Spanish people defended 
the throne and the altar with the same ferocity 
with which the French had assailed them Ixtth. 

Wliilo Anstria was assuming such a threaten- 
ing attitude, Napoleon did not dare to withdraw 
from the vicinity of the Rhine the veteran troops 
assembled there, lie had, consequently, been 
compelled to send only young recruits into 
Spain. Of the 80,(j00 inexperienced and youth- 
ftil conscripts whom Napoleon bad ordered to 
the Penin&ula, 17, OIK) were in the hospitals, 
leaving an elficient force of but 83,000 men. 
The Spanish authorities friendly to Joseph could 
Iplacs but little reliance upon the army under 
their command. The Spanish soldiers frater- 
nized with tlie people. Belk rang the alarm, 
Beacon-Ores blazed on every bill the signal for 
revolt. The pauper peasantry, weary of the 
monotony of a merely vegetable life, were glad 
of any pretext for excitement, and for the 
chance of plunder. Napoleon bad conferred 
upon Spain a good prince and good institutions. 
The Spaniards hurled that prince from his 
throne, and riveted again upon their own limbs 
the fetters of the most unrelenting despotism. 
Napoleon smiled when the Abb^ de Fradt said 
lo him— 

Sire, you are in the condition of a benevolent 
man who has rescued a termagant wife firom the 
brutality of hwr husband, bhe fells upon her 
beuelattor and scratches out his eyes," 

lb# Bririsli navy, swarming in the waters 


which waJied the Hp,Uii!h * "ft hlurit wait- 
ing for order® fiom lomie, iiainciliatriy and 
ardently psjmuHcd the of fic* insurgents. 
The Eiigllrii gowrirmnit rc 'idved the tidings 
with entiiuhiasni. The King I'x.-laimcd to his 
rarliainont, “The SpsudJi niitina, thus aoblj 
struggling against the u'uritatairi and tyranny 
of Franco, can no longer bn c»>nd inr#tl by me as 
the enemy of fjreut Britain, hut i.i recognised 
by me as a natural friend and u’!y.” All the 
Spanish prison.*rs of war vwr*; immediately re- 
leased, clothed, armed, and nt to Spain to 
swell the nmnht'r nf tlie boHt The 

vast energies of the Biifi.h nuvy were callad 
into rcqui'ition to hmtl un n tin) Peninsnia 
money and all kinds of niili'f.iry .H)ipph>s. Thii 
Will done with mt'h profo i m an to lu naze the 
Spaniards, An army «,r Mil.dibi men was also 
sent to co-opcrute with t’'e S[taTiidi farces. 
TIjcso Enpli h troi ps w'-p plaei'J mider the 
comnmnd of the Di.k*) of W*' ImgVm, then Sir 
Arthur Tlie iron d'-cidmi ho had 

pert in tho hmiinaidm*' t of Ci 
red him worthy of tho tru 

h. mild, humane, anni a lover of 
was appalled by tho of war wliieli Imd 

auddanly bnr»t upon him. In ids alarm he 
wrote to Kapolem ‘ I luivc mihody for me. 
We want Hfty thoi jand \»*l.*ian troops and liffy 
millions of francs. If you de ay, we shall want 
one hundred thou -and troops and om hundred 
and twenty-fne nd'h ms ol t y 

loving his own »ubj< .i-s, ha i'o . bitterlj) 

of the outrages with whir h tl idi 

retaliated the ferocity of the .*' 

Napoleon replied, “ H ivu p and good 
courage. I will not let yon w.uit any ; 

Yon shall have troops in siala -ut quantity. Do 
not set yourself np m the accus-T of my 8«jiliHar8; 
to their dcvotcdiifsf you and I owe almfc we are. 
They have do with hriguinh who murder 
them, and whom tiny rtqirc^s by terror. 
Strive to gftin the adct-ri-tii of the Spaniardi; 
but do not dbfmtngn ih« amiy— that would be 
an irreparable fault.” 

With Austria raising etich fonni»lulde arma- 
ments in the North, it ’ for Nap ~ 

to withdraw any of the veteran troops who ’ 
ill lingering beyond the Ridnc. lie could only 
send to Joseph young ct.ijM ripts, and an abundant 
supply of ail military snac’i. Muttm grew 
worse every day. All Spain and Portugal were 
in a blaze of nmtrrcction. A diviaiou of Die 
French army, consUtiug of n^'iirly 20,CKM) men, 
under General Dupont, was surrounded at Baykn 
bj vastly superior forces of tti# Spanhirdf. Th 
breach, wasted by sk-kiwii and lutferlnjr, 
emamtod with stirviition, ...... coinpoikd it 

surrender. It w»i the iirrt lilugfMt which had 
befallen the French eagles. When Nap 
heard the news h® trembled *rilh amotioa. Hi 
had repoted the atmon maBimm fa Q®a«il 
Dupont, and felt that, iiader the fwmlliuf droiini- 
staaces of the cam. he ihouM hate dW iwthfflf 
than have oapitukied. Hi wai ai Bweteaw 

wlm the te tldingi of tS# «ij 
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him. despatches in silent anguish. 

The n»ujlp<t''*r t.'ti'jgii alhiirs, who was present, 
was ahuifuid at lie fit’cp dejectlaii manifeated by 
he Ewi 

“Is your JMiijosty unwell?” he inquired- 

“Nol” 

“Has AuHtria declared war?” 

“Would that were all I” exclaimed the Emperor. 

What, then, has happened?” 

Napoleon, in bitterness of soul, recounted the 
hurniliating details of the capitulation, and added, 

“That an auny should be beaten is nothing; 
it is the daily fate of war, and is easily repaired ; 
but tliat an army should submit to a dishonoura- 
We aipituhition is a stain on the glory of our 
arms wiiiidi can never bo effaced. Wounds in- 
dieted on honour are incurable. The moral 
effect of this cat««.tiophe will be terrible. What I 
they have had the inf.arny to consent that the 
bavorsut’ks <d‘ our sohliers should be searched like 
those of robbers ! Could 1 have expected that 
of Gencrfil Dupont — a man whom I loved, and 
was rearing to become a marshal? They say 
he had no tdlicr way to prevent the destruction 
of the army, to save tlia lives of the soWiers. 
Better, far better, to have perished with arras in 
their hands — Unit not one should have escaped. 
Their d(‘.ath would have been glorious. We 
wjuld have avenged them. You can always sup. 
ply the place of Hohliurs, Honour alone, when 
once lost, can never bo regaim^d.” 

In tho first outburst of his anguish he ex- 
okimoil, in re^cronco to those who had signed 
the capitulation, 

“ Tlicy have sullied our uniform. It shall be 
washed in their blood,” Soon, however, more 
puerouH feelings regained the ascendency. 
Sinccn.ly he pitied his unfortunate friend. “ L'n- 
happy man!” he exclaimed again and again; 
“ unhappy man! What a fall, after Albcck, 
Ilailc, Eriedlaud! What a thing war is I One 
day, one single day, is enough to tarnish the 
lustre of a lifetime,” 

General Suvary now advised Joseph to retire 
from Madiid and fortify himself upon the Ebro. 

“ But what will Napoleon say?” asked Joseph. 

“Tho Euipcjor will scold,” quietly remarked 
Savarv. “ Ills fits of anger are boisterous, but 
they do not kill i/c, no rloubt, would stay here. 
But what is possible for him is not so for others.” 

Joseph retreated fft;ra I^Tadrid, and from his 
intrenched camp upon tho Ebro wrote to bis im- 
perial brotlier : — 

“I hate n(»t a single Spaniard left who is 
attached to my cause. As a general^ my part 
would be endurubl 0 -*nay, easy; for, with a do- 
tacbmeut of your veteran troops, I could conquer 
the Spaniards; but as a Kmg my part is insup- 
portable, for i must slaughter one portion of my 
subjects to make the other submit. I decline, 
therefore, to reign over a people who will not 
have me. Still, I desire not to retire as con- 
quered. Send me, therefore, one of your old 
armies. I will return at its heed to Madrid, and 
treat with the Snewerds. I shall demand back 


m 

from yon tho throne of Naples, I will then gt 
and continue, amid the quiet which suits niy 
tastes, the happiness of a people that consents te 
be prospeious under my care.” 

Napoleon was keenly wounded under tht 
covert harshness of judgment which this letter 
contained. He ever loved Joseph, and prized 
liis judgment and his co-operation above that of 
any other of his brothers. By the energies of 
his ovni mind he strove to reanimate the waning 
courage of Joseph. 

“ Be worthy of your brother,” he wrote. “ Try 
to bear yourself as becomes your position. What 
care I for a parcel of insurgents, whom I shall 
settle with my dragoons, and who are not likely 
to defeat armies that neither Austria, Russia, nor 
Prussia could withstand ? I shall find the Pillars 
of Ilercnles in Spain. I shall not find there the 
limits of my power.” 

Napoleon promised him immediate and effec- 
tual reinforcements, and gave the most minute 
and sagacious counsel in reference to the pro- 
secution of the war. The most ex.aggerated 
reports were sent to him of the forces of the 
insurgents. 

“In war,” Napoleon replied, “ it is at all times 
and in all places lUffiadi to know the truth. But 
it is always possible to collect it, if one will he 
at tlie pains. You have a numerous cavalry 
and the brave Lasalle. Send out your dragoons 
to sweep the country over a range of thirty or 
forty miles. Seize the alcaldes, the curds, the 
notable inhabitants. ,Keep them until they 
speak. Interrogate them judiciously, and you 
will learn the truth, which you will never learn 
by going to sleep within your lines.” 

Josejih bad no heart to lire upon the Spaniards, 
The war was conducted with but little vigour. 
Napoleon at first smil'd at the continued dhplay 
of weakness. He then wrote to Joseph to re- 
main quietly behind his intrenchments upon 
Ebro until the Emperor should arrive to help 
him. Matters had now assumed so threatening 
an aspect, that Napoleon, notwithstanding the 
ho.stile attitude of Austria, ventured to withdraw 
about one hundred thousand troops from the 
Rhine. He sent them, by forced marches, across 
the vast territory of France, to climb the Pyre- 
nees, and to await his arrival. One hundred 
thousand young conscripts, gathered from the 
fields of France, were ordered to the vacancies 
caused by the departure of the veteran bat- 
talions. All the great thoroughfares of France 
were thronged by these vast massasi of men 
passing in opposite directions. 

The well-trained soldier cares little for his life, 
lie becomea a mere animal. The soul is bmta- 
li/.ed. The conscienoe is dead. He seeks to 
enjoy, by every indulgence, the brief existence 
which is left for Mm. Napoleon was consum- 
mately skilM in touching all the secret spcibi^ 
of human acticm. For tmese immense bands of 
men traversing France^ his foresight provided* 
in all the importamt towns through which tiwy 
should pass, riie most brilliant entertaimmnta 
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lilumlnalions a&d bftaqusts greeted Ma?* 
fcial song® were cempoaed to bo siing at tbt,?o 
^tes, cclebratiug the beroijs exploits of tlicarLn/, 
and stimulating the passion for wiHlary glory. 
At the same time, vast magazines of tlie mani- 
tions of wax were established at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. 

Wlicn Alexander heard of the disasters in 
Spain, he said to M. Caulaincourt., Napoleon's 
ambassador— 

“Yon must make the best of a bad job, and 
go through this matter withont flinching. Your 
master sent to Spain yonng soldiers, and not 
enough of them. Besides, //« was not there, 
and blunders have been committed. He will, 
however, soon repair all that. Your Emperor 
cannot suffer any Bourbon so near him. This 
is, on his part, a consistent policy, which I 
entirely admit. I am not Jealoas of his aggran- 
^zement, especially when it is prom])ted by the 
same motive as the last. Let him not he jealons 
of those wiiieh are in Hke manner necessary to i 
my empire, and quite as easy to justify. For i 
my part, I shall he invariable. I am about to j 
address Anstria in language which will induce * 
her to reflect seriously on her imprudent con- 
duct. I will prove to your master that I am 
faithful in had and good fortune. Tell him, 
however, that we must see each other as soon as 
possible.” 

“In 1807,” wntes Caulainconrt, “when I was 
sent as ambassador to Russia, the Emperor 
Napoleon had attained the zenith of his political 
(brtune. The Emperor always entertained a 
just idea of the noble and the grand. He was 
economical in his own pcrsoiial aypenses, and a 
decided foe to extrava^no* a*id wastefulness, 
yet he was munificent in J'ltat related to the 
dignity of the crown. No sovereign had a nicer j 
perception of what was due to hia exalted posi - 1 
toon. He was desirous that the ambassador of 
*th 0 greatest nation in the world should maintain 
with regal splendour the rank of the country he 
had the honour to represent. *I give pu a 
carte blcmche for the expenses of the embassy. 
We must appear like citizens grown rich. The 
court of France must not show itself mean and 
petty. Our brother of Russia loves pleasure and 
luxury. Give magnificent 

“Ton wish that I should introduce you to 
the brilliant court of Russia, where I found 
realized all the traditions of the youthful days 
of Louis XIV. Indeed, the glories of the Grand 
Monarque seemed, at that time, a fond dream at 
the court of St Petersburg. No court ever 
presented within itself so many elements of 
pleasure and ex(?itement Youth, beauty, gaiety, 
and splendour, were ever grouped around ihe 
throne. 

“On reception days, the scene which pre- 
sented itself in the saloons of the palace exce^od 
all that imagination can picture. It was a reali. 
mtion of the wonders of tlie ‘Arabian Nights.' 
Women of the most cantivating beauty, grace, 
and ele^ca, wma sparkling in dimnonds, and 
•myed in a gorgeowmos My Asiatic. Some 


were int.,u’«fenf and •a: 1J edTCa',; 

{ bn3£a»d Igji .'/*!( nt, but aJl wore be .uiifid, ju.d a] 

I devotedly land of ma‘lc and daucijig. The 
I young men, by tiie grace of their manners and 
language, and the elegance and luxury of their 
dress, completely eclipsed our most approved 
Parisian models, onr Itichelieus, Narbonnes, &c. 

“ Every day brought new new parties of 
pleasure. I confess that I found it no easy 
matter to maintain my esfablishmont in a style 
corresponding with the Russian notions of mu- 
nificence. Balls, concerts, plays, and suppers 
occupied the evenings, and sledge parlies were % 
favourite day amusement. I will mention one 
instance out of a thousand to give you an idea 
of the profuse expendituro of money in Russia, 
At a supper given after a ball at tlie embassy, a 
plate of five pears cost two thousand seven 
hundred and fifiy fi ancs. On another occasion, 
cherries which had been purchased at the price 
of four francs each were served m abundantly 
as though they had cof.t no more than one 
franc the pound. You mii^t not imagine that 
this was an exception worthy of remark or cal- 
culated to excite surprise. On the contrary, 
any attempt to spare this <> would iiave 
appeared shabby and absurd. 

“I must repeat to you a remark made by the 
Emperor on this subject, In my private corre- 
spondence with him, I frequently entered into 
the most minute details of all that was going 
on. He had desired me to write him gosMphg 
letters. They amused him. When I infbrtnca 
him of the pears at five hundrt'd francs a-picce, 
he an.swered, ‘ When I was a aub-lientenant, I 
should have thought myself vary fortunate if 
my yearly income had been as much as the 
price of your plate of Ru8.sian pears. Such ex- 
travagances are only to bo expected in madmen 
certain that ‘ Emperor 
really angry at this silly profasion.’* 

Tho state of the empire was now such that 
the public funds began to decline, England, 
Spain, and Portugal had combined their arms in 
the south. Austria, in the north, was arming 
seven hundred thousand men. Prussia, in the 
depths of her humiliation, was longing for m 
opportunity to retrieve her fallen fortunes. II 
was well-known that tlie nobiiity of Russia, 
headed by the Queen-Mother, were bitterly 
hostile to Napoleon. It was doubtful how long 
Alexander would be able to withstand thefr 
opposition. Speculators in the public fonds 
endeavoured to excite a panic. The price fell 
from ninety-four to as low as seventy. Napoleon 
immediately roused himself to encoimter this 
financial warfare with the same vigour with 
which he was accustomed to meet his foes upon 
the field. “ I mean,” said he, “ to make a cam- 
pmgn against the b©axg.”“ By mean* of judi- 

** m4 Sv!h~Jtmn* appHid to psruteiis i» 
gs^ed la the iramhUag tramactioiu of the 0lo<ic Ex- 
change. A Bear is one who coiitrsefcs to deliw* at a 
spedSed /wlwxe timA stodrt which he Oom not owni a 
BiiU is 0 Q« Who oontraots to tidee then. Hence, in ibi 
.interrail&f tim, it it the Inieireet of the fbmer «» 
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d<m purehases, stoacUly execntedi for one or two 
months, the speculators for a fall were beaten. 
The public fond* 'oso agaiu to the price which 
Napoleon deemed, it a point of honour for the 
government to maintain. He was extremely 
gratified at this success. “ We have beaten the 
bears,*' ho said; “they will not try the game 
again. Wo have preserved for the creditors of 
state tho capital to which they have a right ; we 
have also effected good investments for the army 
funds." Many of the speculators in this financial 
warfare were ruined. Napoleon, with his ac- 
customed generosity, conferred upon them some 
private recompense. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

IHB EMPEfiOaS AT BaFUETH. 

Meeting of the Emperors at Erfnrth— .Homage of Napo- 
leon to men of science and genius— Character of 
Alexander— Letter to the Emperor of Austila— The 
divorce alluded to— Minute and accurate information 
of Napoleon— His prodigious application— Ills aflPec- 
tlon for Alexander— Letter to the King of England- 
Chilling repulse of England— Napoleon’s remarlrs to 
O’Meara— Napier’s admission. 

The 27th of September, 1808, the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting at Erfurth, was drawing 
near. The attention of all Europe was directed 
to this celebrated interview. The destinies of 
the world seemed to depend upon its issues. 
Bongs, princes, courtiers, from all parts of Europe, 
were crowding to witness tlie extraordinary 
spectacle. Tho Emperor of France was the 
hospitable host who was to receive them all as 
his guests. Napoleon left Paris surrounded by 
the most brilliant retinue which ever accom- 
panied an earthly monarch. The people were 
proud to have their king, on this occasion, tower 
in splendour above all the kings of the nobles. 
Napoleon had previously despatched thither aU 
the appliances of gorgeous pleasure for those 
who live for pleasure only. 

He arrived at Erfurth at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Tho streets were already thronged 
with kings, dukes, princes, and high dignitaries 
of the church, the army, and the state. After 
having received tho homage and the congratu- 
lations of this illustrious throng, ho rode at noon 
on horseback, accompanied by the King of 
Saxony, and attended by an immense and mag- 
nifioeat staff, to meet the Emperor Alexander, 
who was approaching in an open carriage. Napo- 
leon met hni friend and ally at the end of about 
six miles. On perceiving the carriage in which 
Alexandor rode, he galloped towards it with the 
utmost eagerness. The two Emperors alighted, 
and embraced each other with every expression 
of cordial friendship. Horses had been provided 

prees stocks, m the hear pulls down with his strong 
paws; and of the latter to raise the stocks, as the hull 
throws upwards with his horns. The stock la fact, 
never isUvered, and was never meant to he. when the 
time tor dellverj arrives, the losing party pays tho 
hetwM® the price of the stock fA«»,*ad at the 
hiM the wairiKst m* miMlA*'— W miwx**. 


for Alexander and his suite. The two Emperow 
rode into Erfurth side by side, conversing wifih 
most friendly animation. 

At Erfurth, Napoleon presented to the Em- 
peror Alexander ail the illustrious personages 
admitted to the interview. He then escorted 
him to the palace prepared for his reception. It 
was arranged that Alexander should dine every 
day at Napoleon’s table. In the evening there 
was a splendid banquet, crowded by the most 
illustrious personages Europe could furnish. The 
town was illuminated. A tragedy, developing 
the noblest traits of human nature, was per- 
formed by the most accomplished actors of 
France. Alexander sat by the side of Napo- 
leon. As the sentiment was expressed from the 

‘The friendship of a groat man is a gift from tbe gods I” 

Alexander gracefully rose, took the hand of 
Napoleon, and, bowing, said, “ I experience the 
truth of that sentiment every day.” An in- 
stmetive burst of applause from a pit full of 
princes, nobles, and kings, shook the walls of 
the theatre. 

Napoleon had no relish for pleasure. Business 

18 his only joy. Arrangements were imme- 
diately made for uninterrupted hours of con- 
ference. Alexander could hardly restrain his 
impatience to obtain possession of Constantinople. 
Napoleon was decided that, at all hazards, Russia, 
already too formidable in her gigantic power, 
must be prevented from making that acquisition. 
He was, however, extremely desirous to gratify 
Alexander. The conference continued for nearly 
twenty days. The Emperor of Austria, in con- 
sequence of his hostile attitude, had not been 
invited to the interview. Francis, however, sent 
an ambassador, ostensibly to present his con- 
gratulations to the two sovereigns who had met 
so near to his empire, but in re^ty to penetrate, 
if possible, the secret of the interview. Napo- 
leon received tho Austrian envoy with courtesy, 
but with reserve. With his accustomed frank- 
ness, he said, “Your master has not been invited 
to this imperial meeting. We could not invite 
him while he is raising such throateuiug armies. 
If Austria desires the friendship of Rusria and 
of France, she must manifest a friendly disposi- 
tion. If she prefer the alliance of England, to 
England she must go for her intimacies.” That 
the secrets of the interview might be safe, they 
were confided to but four persons— the two 
Emperors and their two ministers. 

All the splendour and the beauty of Gemmy 
had flocked to the little town of Erfurth. Napo- 
leon, as the host of these Olustrious guests, had 
made the most magnificent preparations for their 
enjoyment. While he kept them incessantly 
occupied with festivals, banquets, j^tes, and baHs, 
all the energies of his mind were engrossed 
during the morning and afternoon, and deep fento 
the hours of the m^ht, by the msyestic iuteresti 
which were at his &posal 

There was a very distinguished lady whoa 
the oocaiiott had called to Krftirti*. the Frinoeis 
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oi Tlvox, Bister of the Queen of Prussia. Her | post-lionse, tlie most minute particulars of your 
rank, Ber beauty, ber intellectual fascination, \'isit to her will be despatcbcd.” The Czar wa« 
attracted to her drawing-rooms all the refine- very sensitive to such notoriety, ana this hint 
ment, loveliness, and genius of Germany. The cooled his rising passion. It was at Erfurth that 
highest names in literature and in science, allured Napoleon made the memorahlo observarion to 
by the patronage of Napoleon, mingled with the Talma on his erroneous view of Nero in the 
thfong of princes and kings, Wieland and j “ Britannieus'’ of Racine. “Tho poet,” said he, 
Goethe were there. Napoleon turned aside from 1 “ has not represented Nero as a merciless despot 
the brilliance of birth and of rank to pay his at the commencement of his career. It was not 
homage to the splendonrs of genius. till love, his ruling passior at the mmneiit, wai 

Wieland thus describes an interview with the thwarted, that he became vlol'iit, cruel, and 


Emperor in the sjiloon of the Princess of Tour : — 
“ I had been but a few minutes in the room 
w,hen Napoleon crossed it to come to us. I 
was presented by the Duchess of Weimar. He 
paid me some compliments in an aiFable tone, 
fixing his eye piercingly upon me. Few men 
have appeared to me to possess, in the same 
degree, the power of penetrating at a glance the 
thoughts of others. I have never beheld any 
one more calm, more simple, more mild, or less 
ostentatious in appearance. Nothing about him 
indicated the feeling of power in a great monarch. 
He spoke to me as an old acquaintance would 
speak to an equal. What was more extraordinary 
on his part, he conversed with me exclusively 
for an hour and a half, to the great simpriso of 
the assembly. He appeared to have no relish 
fbr anything gay. In spite of the prepossessing 
amenity of his manners, he seemed to me to be 
of bronze. Towards midnigjht I began to feel 
that it was improper to detain him so long, and 
I took the liberty to demand permission to retire. 
‘ Go, then,’ said he, in a friendly tone. ‘ Good 
night!’” 

Miiller, the celebrated Swiss historian, had an 
interview with Napoleon about the same time. 
He thus records the etfett which the conversation 
produced upon his mind. 

‘♦Quite impartially and truly, as before 
God, I must say, that the variety of his know- 
ledge, the acuteness of his observation, the 
solidity of his understanding, filled me with 
astonishment. His manner of speaking to me 
inspired me with love for him. It was one of 
the most remarkable days of my Hfe. By his 
genius and his disinterested goodness, he has 
conquered me also.** 

Alexander, with all his ambition, was a lover 
of pleasure, graceful and amiable. One evening, 
at a ball, while Alexander was dancing with the 
Queen of Westphalia, Napoleon was conversing 
with Goethe, the author of “ Werter.” At the 
close of tlie evening, Napoleon wrote to Jose- 
phine, “ I have attended a ball in Weimar. The 
Emperor Alexander danced. But I? no! Forty 
yetirs are forty years." 

Alexander was a man of gallantry. There 
was a distinguished actress at Erfurth, alike 
celebrated for her genius and her beauty. Bhe 
attracted the attention of the imperial gallant. 
He inquired of Napoleon if thore would bo any 
incouffluience in his forming her personid ac* 
qtiaintanoe. “ None whatever," Napoleon coolly 
replied, “ excepting it would he a certain mode 
oi linking ym known to sdl Paris. At the next 


tyrannical.” 

A Jete was arranged on the field of the bat?le of 
Jena, where Napoleon had annihilated the Pms- 
siaii army. It was given to Nano'emi by those 
who were willing to forget tlnnr dtfeat in tlioir 
desire to honour him. A maerni'i ‘ftit tent was 
pitched on tho buminit of the ha •(■hyraffuberg, 
where Napoleon had hivouaek' d on the HHh of 
October, two years before. Niipi>b‘nn, with a 
gorgeous retinue, rode over the field of battle. 
A vast mtiltitude, from leagues around, throrigeii 
the field, and, dml'ni by the ftj4“nd(mr of the 
mighty conqueror, surnmiidod him with thair 
acclamations. The little town of .lena had been 
seriously injured in the conflict of that dreadful 
day. Napoleon sent a gilt of yhO.OUft francs 
for the benefit of those inhabitants who had suf- 
fered from the calamity. 

At last the two Emperors had reoJvcd all 
their difficulties, and signed tlio fidlowing con- 
vention, France and Kusma soleniidy renewed 
their alliance, and engaged to nu«k<‘ praco or war 
in common. The two fonperorH ngn ed to make 
a formal proposal for peace to Kuglnnd, and to 
do this on tenns so manifestly ju«t, t!mt the 
people of Eiu'hind should demand ptuire of the 
English cabinet. RuHsia consented that the 
crown of Spain should remain on thn head of 
Joseph. France co«s«!iited that Alexander 
should taka possession of Finhind, liloldavia, 
and Wallachia. Napoleon, with Ids own hand, 
drew up the letter, which was addf^Msed directly 
to the King of England, propo mg pvace, It 
was signed by both of the Emperors. 

Austria was fbieply irritated at not being ad- 
mitted to this interview. NHp<deon granted the 
ambassador of Francis an audience of leave. 
He took occasion again to remoiihtrate against 
the unfriendly attitude Amitria was assuming, 
♦‘ The court of Vienna, ” said he, “roust expect 
to be excluded from the afTairs ofEunjpe so long 
as she mauiffists a dispositiutii again to dinturb 
the repose of Eurtipe." Nupolcon presented the 
ambassador with a letter fur the Eiipcrw 
Francis. It was conceived in t frank, g'meroui, 
and noble spirit It waa expressod as folio w» s— 

“Sire and Brother,— I have never doubted 
your Majesty’# upright infontiona. I have, not- 
withstanding, liM fean for a while of seeing 
hostilities renewed betwacn t». There i# t 
faction in Vienna which a.ffoct8 altnn, In order 
to hmry your cabinet hito violent roca’^ure*. I 
have had It « my powti to dl«rocmb«r your 
Miijeity’# monareiiyi or Itwl to leavt E Im 
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Bowerftil I did not choosa to do w. What it 
IS, it i® by my consent. Tliis is tbe most con- 
vinoing proof that J desire nothing of yonr 
Mijjesty. I am always ready to guarantee the 
integrity of your 2klajesty’s monarchy. I will 
never do anything contrary to the substantial 
interests of your dominions. But your Majesty 
must not open questions which fifteen years of 
war have settled. Your Majesty must prohibit 
every proclamation or proceeding provocative of 
war. By pursuing a straightforward and frank 
line of conduct^ your Majesty will render your 
people happy ; you will enjoy yourself the repose 
which you must earnestly desire after so many 
troubles. Let your Majesty’s proceedings dis- 
play confidence, and they wiU inspire it. The 
best policy in these days is simplicity and truth. 
Let your Majesty make known to me your ap- 
prehensions. I will instantly disperse them.” 

During these private interviews, the question 
of the divorce of Josephine, and of a nuptial 
alliance .with the Russian monarchy, was intro- 
duced. It is with deep pain that we approach 
that subject. It is the great and the ineftaceable 
stain which rests upon the character of Napo- 
leon. Josephine, the gentle, the loving, the 
magnanimous, forgave him. The world never 
can. She had stood by Ms side during all the 
coufiicts of their tumultuous life. She had aided 
in achieving his renown. She had loved him 
with a fervour and a faithfulness which never 
have been surpassed. No earthly motives ought 
to have had sufficient power to sever tbe sacred ties 
which bound them. God seems to have frowned 
upon the deed. Napoleon himself was con- 
strained to confess that it was the greatest 
calamity of his life. It is no excuse for Napo- 
leon to admit that the temptation was stronger 
than was ever before presented to mortal man; 
that there were blended with the motives which 
instigated to the deed, sentiments as lofty and 
sublmieas ever mingled with towering ambition. 

But while we thus in sorrow condemn, let us 
still be just to Napoleon, and listen to the plea 
which he presents to mitigate the verdict of the 
world’s censure. Josephine also, her face all 
bathed in tears, her heart all glowing with love, 
presents herself before that same severe tribunal 
to implore the forgiveness of that adored hus- 
band, who loved her as he loved no other mortal, 
and yet discarded her. The divorce of Jose- 
phine! it is one of the most extraordinary, the 
most sublime, the most touching of the tragedies 
which time has enacted. Listen to the plea of 
Napoleon. He says to Josephine, “ I love you, 
ana you only. To your affection I am indebted 
for the only few moments of happmess I have 
ever enjoy w on earth. Monarchical Europe is 
in arms against me, a plebeian monarch. All 
feudal thrones are in heart still hostile. There 
li no prospect of any termination to wars and 
»roe8| desokting ten thousand homes, and 
delu^g aU lands with blood. If I form an 
ailiauoo with mm imperial house like that of 
RumU t« AuMi il intfoduQM vm into the 


femily of kings. My child is recognised hf 
other monarchs as of royal lineage. 1 secuie m 
aUy whose dignity is involved in sustaining my 
rights. Peace is restored to Europe. Thousaudi 
of dwellings are rescued from the ravages of 
war. We can still love each other. We m 
still be, in heart, the nearest and dearest frieLds. 
We can still correspond and meet in the mo«t 
confiding friendship. Ought we not to be wU- 
ing to sever the one tie which makes us husband 
and wife, to accomplish purposes so infinitely 
vast ? United as our hearts are, it is the greatest 
sacrifice that mortals ever made, hut it is to 
accomplish the greatest benefits which were ever 
presented to mortal choice. % 

“ Should I die, Josephine, who is to succeed 
me upon the throne of France? A hundred 
ambitious claimants, grasping the sword, will 
rouse the nation to anarchy. Fire, blood, min, 
win be the legacy we shall bequeath to France. 
Should God bless me with an heir, all these woes 
will be arrested. The nation will go on in pros- 
perity and peace. Is it not, then, a noble offer- 
ing for ns to place upon the altar of our country 
— the sacrifice of our hearts ? France will ap- 
preciate the offering. The blessing of unborn 
generations will rest upon us.” 

No one can be insensible to the grandeur 
of these sentiments. Napoleon had not been 
educated in the school of strict religious prin- 
ciple. He could not contemplate the subject as 
it is regarded by the well-instracted Chmtian. 
He heard no voice uttering the solemn words, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” He was influenced 
only by considerations of worldly justice and 
expediency. In that view it was, apparently, 
a noble sacrifice, promising most beneficial 
results. But there is a divine justice which 
sustains divine law, even when mortal vision is 
blind to its requisitions. Napoleon smned against 
the law of Goa. High upon a pinnacle of glory, 
his sin was witnessed by the world. The world 
has seen the penalty. 

Alexander, with the most flattering expressions 
of regard, replied to the overture which M. 
Talleyrand suggested upon this delicate subject. 
He immediately signified to Napoleon how 
ardently he anticipated the day when they 
should be not only friends, but brothers. Hw 
countenance beamed with satisfaction as he 
alluded to the period when, in visiting Paris, he 
might embrace his sister as the Empress of 
France. He, however, spoke freely of the 
strong prejudices cherished by his mother, and 
by the majority of the nobles. They were 
violently opposed to that popular monar^ who 
was shaking everywhere m Europe the founda- 
tions of feudal power. The subject was but 
briefly alluded to in this interview. N^leoa 
had often pondered the matter deeply,^ He had, 
however, often been arrested in that design by tht 
sincere affection which bound him to the wife o 
his yon^. A thousand busy tongues had 
whispered the diwdftii rumour to Josephine, 
but Napoleon had imt yet vexktored to aU^ lA 
the sn^ect b her prwwoot* 
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Alexirndw wm Mver weary of expros^ing Ms 
adjaairato of the Fronoh Emperor, not only na 
regarded Ms genius, but Me grace, his fa^cluatiug 
vivadty, and his kindliness of heart. *'Hc is 
not only,” said he, “ the greatest man living, but 
he is also the best man. People think him 
ambitious and fond of war. Ho is no such 
thing. He only makes wsur from political ne« 
cessity, from the compulsion of circnin&tances.” 

AJl were amazed at the extent and the accu- 
racy of Napoleon’s information upon every sub- 
ject which was introduced. He conversed with 
divines, philosophers, historians, dramatists, and 
his intellectual superiority was universally re- 
cognised. His acute criticisms upon Tacitua, ^ 
picturing hie own times in hues too sombre ; his 
owerful contrast between Christianity and Ma- 
ometanism 5 his rapid glance at the defects in 
the literature of modem times, impressed all 
scholars with the ponseiousness of the univer- 
sality of his geaius. Speaking of the German 
drama, imitated from Shakspearo, in which 
tragedy and comedy, the terrible and ludicrous, 
are^strangely blended, he said to Goethe, “ I am 
astonished that a great intellect like yours does 
not pr^er the mors distinctly d^md forms T' 
♦* A profound saying,” remarks Thiers, ** which 
f few critics of our day are capable of com- 

At one of the ^nner-parties, a question arose 
concerning a certain Pajw decree known as the 
“Golden BuIL” Some one* in quoting this 
document, assigned its date to the year 1409, 
“ You are wrongt” said Napoleon ; “ the Bull 
was published in 18156, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Charles IV." A curiosdty was immediately 
expressed to leam how Napoleon could be ac- 
quainted with such Kunute matters of learning. 
^^Whmlvma li&Oemmt in fAs array,'’ smd Na- 
poleon, Imi^g at the surprise of his princely 
tnitor 8 ,"Iwas three years in the garrison at 
Valence. Not being addicted to society, I lived 
very retired. I happened to lodge at the house 
of a booiieller, to whose Bbrair I had ready 
access. 1 read through the books it contained 
more than once, and have forgotten little of their 
contents, whether rakting to military or other 
affairs.” 

Indeed, his powers of application and memory 
seemed almost supematuraL There was scarcely 
a man in France of any note with whose private 
history, character, and qualifications he was not 
acqumnted. He had tables drawn up with 
great accuracy by his ministers, wMch he called 
“ the moral statistics of Ms empire.” Those he 
carefully corrected by ministerial reports and 
private correspondence. He received all letters 
himself, read them, and never forgot their con- 
tents. He slept but little, and improved every 
moment of time when awake. So retentive was 
his memory, that sums over which he glanced 
Ms eye wem never effaced from his mind. He 
reoolleeted the respective produce of all taxes 
through every yestr of Ms administration, Hk 
of etrom in accounts appeared so nmr- 
veikmi M (D <n: 6 at» a g«n^ pemuwoo that Ml 


vigilance shmst supomataraL In ruaniisg 
over an account of ospenditure, ho porcfoivod the 
rations of a purticular battalion charged on acer. 
tain day at Besan<;on. “ But the battalion was not 
there,” said Napoleon ; “ it is an error.” The 
I minister, remembering that at that timeNapoleoi 
was absent from Franco, insisted that the ac- 
count was correct. It proved to be a fraud. 
The dishonest accountant was dismissed. The 
ano'‘doto circulntf’d through empire, t 
waniing to every unfaithful clerk. 

The Swiss deputies in 1801, wen ftstonishad 
at his familiar acquamtanco with tie histrny, 
laws, and usages of tiieir country. The envoys 
of the obscure republic of San Slarino were 
bewildered on finding that Napoleon was per- 
fectly acqnainted with the families, the feui, 
and the local politics of their society. 

\Vlien Napoleon was passing to the island of 
Elba in the Undaunted, ho conversed much upon 
naval affairs. One day, at the dimior-table, he 
alluded to a plan whicn he had once conceived 
of building a vast number of ships of the line. 
It was suggested that he would find much diffi- 
culty in forming thorough seamen, as the En- 
glish fleet had command of all seas. Napoleon 
replied that he had organized exorcises for the 
seamen not only in harbour, but m smaHer 
vessels near tlie coast, that they might be 
trained in rough weather to the most arduous 
manoeuvres of seamanship. Among other diffi- 
culties which he emimerated, ha mentioned that 
of keeping a ship clear of her anchors in a 
heavy sea. One gentleman at the table asked 
him the meaning of the term, the nature of th« 
diffienitv, and the method of sunaounting it 
“ The l5mperor," says Captain Usher, “ took np 
two forks, and explained the problem in seaman, 
ship, which is not an easy one, in so short, sciea- 
tifio, and practical a way, that I know of none 
bnt professional men who could, off-hand, have 
given so pt rapicuous, seamanlike, and satisfactory 
& solution of the question. Any board of officers 
wonld have inferred that the person making it 
had received a naval education.” 

On the same voyage, the question arose as to 
putting into the harbour of Rastia, on the island 
of Corsica. Napoleon immediately described the 
depth of water, shoals, anchorage, and bearings, 
with as much minuteness as if lie had passed iii 
life in piloting ships into that port. CaptMn 
Usher, on reference to the charts, found that the 
infonnation which Napoleon had given was scro- 
pMously accurate. 

The commander of the transports inddentally 
mentioned tlmt he had tiiought of putting into a 
creek near Genoa. “ It is w@E that you md not,” 
said Napoleon ; “ it is the wont pkc» in the 
MeditOTwnean. Yon would not have jWt sea 
again for a month or dx weeks.” He men pro- 
cemed to a minute desoripffon of the pecnllailrief 
ol the little bay* When this wm 

mentioned to Captain Dindas, who had rmml^ 
returned from a cmlii in <he Gulf of Gwea. mi 
conffimed the report of Na|4«en M Ml ^ 
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I.irs, and expieased astomshment at its correctness. 
« I thoup'lit it,’* said he, ** a discovei^ of my own, 
having ascertained all yon have just told me 
about that creok by observation and experience.” 

Napoleon possessed a power of intense and 
retracted application which has probably never 
een surpassed. In the deliberations on the civil 
code, he was often employed twelve or fifteen 
hours without any abatement of energy. He 
established an office with twelve clerks, and 
Mouttier at their head, whose sole dnty it was to 
extract and classify the contents of the English 
newspapers. He charged Mounicr to omit no 
ahnse of him, however coarse or malignant. 
Mounier ventured to soften, and sometimes to 
suppress, the virulent abuse which was occa- 
sionally thrown upon Josephine. Napoleon ques- 
tioned others upon the contents of the English 
journals. He thus detected Mounier in his kmdly- 
intentioned mutilations. He forbade him to witii- 
hold any intelligence or any censure. He found 
time for private and varied reading, garnering, 
at a glance, the contents of a volume. Every 
morning his librarian was employed for some 
time in replacing books and maps which the 
Emperor’s msatiable and unwearied curiosity had 
examined before breakfiist. 

On one occasion, at Erfurth, the Czar, on 
entering Napoleon’s dining-room, was about to 
lay aside his sword, but found that he had for- 
gotten it. Napoleon immediately presented him 
with his own weapon. Alexander accepted it 
with the most evident gratification. “ I accept 
your Mriesty’s gift,” he exclaimed, as a pledge 
of your mendship. Yon may be assured that I 
shall never draw it against you.” “We ex- 
changed,” said Napoleon, “the most striking 
testimonies of affiection, and passed some days 
together, eiyoying the delights of perfect inti- 
macy, and the most familiar intercourse of 
private life. We were like two young men of 
fortune, who, in our common pleasures, had no 
secrets from each other.” Napoleon wrote to 
Josephine, “ I am content with Alexander. He 
ought to be so with me. If ho were a woman, I 
think I should fall in love with him.” 

On the morning of the Mth of October Napo- 
leon and Alexander rode out of Erfurth on horse- 
back, side hj side. The troops were under arms. 
A vast mulntude from all the adjoining country 
thronged the streets to witness meir departure. 
They rode a few miles together, and then dis- 
mounted. While grooms led their horses, they 
walked for a short time, deeply engaged in con- 
fidential communings. They then embraced with 
cordial affection. The ties of sincere friendship, 
as well as those of policy and ambition, united 
them. Alexander entered Ms carriage. Napo- 
leon mounted Ms horse. They then clasped 
hands in a final adieu. The rumbling of wheels 
and the clatter of hoofs were heard as the two 
Emperors, surrounded by their brilliant stdtes, 
leparated. Alexander departed for St. Feters- 
bETO. Napoleon returned, silent and thoughtful, 
to Eifortk. They never met again, But their 
respecrire armki soon rushed to the oonSict 


against each other, amid the li.ame8 of Moscow 
and the ensanguined snows of the North. 

Napoleon, upon returning to Erfurth took 
leave of the princes and other illustrious per 
Bonages who stiU remained. In the afternoon o! 
the same day he took his carriage for Paris. 
The little town, which had thus suddenly be- 
come the theatre of the most gorgeous display of 
earthly grandeur, was left to its accustomed 
silence and solitude. Napoleon, with his orffi- 
nary disregard of sleep or of rest, pressed forward 
with the utmost velocity by day and by night. On 
the morning of the 18th hearnved at St. Cloud. 

An embassy, consisting of two couriers — one 
from France, the other from Russia — was imme- 
diately despatched, to convey to the King of 
England the united letter of the Emperors im- 
ploring peace. The following is a copy of this 
remarkable document, which was signed by Na- 
poleon and Alexander; — 

“Sire! The present situation of Europe has 
brought us together at Erfurth. Our first wish 
is to fulfil the desire of all nations, and, by a 
speedy pacification with your Majesty, to take 
the most effectual means for relieving the suffer- 
ings of Europe. The long and bloody war 
which has convulsed the Continent is at an end, 
and cannot be renewed. Many changes have 
taken place in Europe ; many governments have 
been destroyed. The cause is to be found in 
the uneasiness and the sufferings occasioned by 
the stagnation of maritime commerce. Greater 
changes still may take place, and all will be un- 
favourable to the politics of England. Peace, 
therefore, is, at the same time, the common 
cause of the nations of the Continent and of 
Great Britain. We unite in requesting your 
M^esty to lend an ear to the voice of humanity, 
to suppress that of the passions, to reconcile 
contending interests, and to secure the welfare 
of Europe and of the generations over which 
Providence has placed us.” 

This important despatch was directed to Mr, 
Canning, the prime minister, inclosed in an en- 
velope, the superscription of which signified that 
it was addressed by their Majesties the Emperor 
of the French and the Emperor of Russia to 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain. The 
couriers were requested to say everywhere that 
they came with proposals of peace. Namleon 
wished the English people to understand that 
the responsibility of the war, if hostilities were 
to continue, rested not with Mm, but with the 
cabinet at London. The couriers despatched 
from Boulogne found no little difficulty in reach- 
ing England. The British ministers were so 
opposed to peace, that the most stringent orders 
had been issued to the British oraisers not 
to allow a flag of truce to pass. The very 
able French officer who commanded the Frentm 
brig succeeded in eluding the cruisers, and 
anwored in the Downs. It was seme time before 
the couriers were p€armitt 0 d to land. At last the 
Rusriaa courier wus sent on to London, wMk 
tU J^emfo lavojr vas detained at theseabaoift 
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cffdifri however, soon arrived from Mr. Can* Colonel Napier censures the British go laib 
ning, and the French courier was permitted to ment severely for refusing to negotiate. He 
repair to London. They were both treated with jnsfifies Napoleon in his refusel to admit the 
civility, but were placed under the surveillance Spaniards as a party to the conference. “ To 
of a British officer, who never left them for a have done that,” he says, ** would have heeu U 
moment. resign the weapon in his lunvli i/cfore ho oiifored 

After a lapse of forty-eight hours, they were the li<fc3. That England could not ahuiidcn the 
sent back with notes, not to the Emperors, but Spaniards is unquestionable, bur that was not a 
to the Russian and French ministers, acknow- necessary consequence of continnSrig the nego- 
ledging the receipt of the despatch, and pro- tiation.s. There was a bar put to the admii«doii 
mising a subsequent answer. This cold response of a Spani.sh diplomatist, but no bar was th(>rol)y 
indicated too dearly the unrelenting spirit of the put to the discussion of .Spaiii.di intore.sts. The 
English cabinet. In the course of a few days an correspondence of the English minister would 
evasive and recriminative answe.** was returned not of necessity have compromised 8pHni.jh inde- 
by tbe British minister. The message stated pendeuce ; it ne(id not have rnlaxclj ^ in the 
that, though England often received proposals slightest degree, the mnastires of InihilUty, nor 
for peace, she did not believe them to be sincere, retarded the succours pr* paring for the patriots. 
She insisted that all the allies of England, in- “But such an enlarged mode of pro* >edmg 
eluding riio Spanish insurgents, should take part was not in accordance with the shifts and suhter- 
in the negotiations. This despatch, which was fuges that characterized the policy of tlni day, 
also directed to the French and Russian minis- when it was thought vsriso to degrade the dignity 
ters, was accompanied hy the exceedingly in- of such a corrcs}>oiulence by a ritHculous denial 
suiting declaration, “that the English ministers of Napoleon’s titles, and praweworthy to render 
could not reply to the two sovereigns, since one a state paper, in which sntrii serious inti'rcsts 
of them was not recognised by England." Not- were discussed, oOernsive and mean, hy tniaimible 
withstanding this chilling repulse and thisnn- 8.ucaRm, evincing the pridt^ of an author rather 
pardonable insult, Napoleon had so much respect than the gravity of a stun '•miiju There is sunn 3 
for bis own glory, and was so intensely anxious ground, also, mr beiicvitjg that hope, derived 
for peace, that he returned a friendly reply. He TOna a silly intrigue carried on through the 
promptly consented to admit all the allies of Princess of I’our and Taxis 'ft’ith Talleyrand and 
England to participate in the negotiations, ex- some others, who were oven then ready to betray 
cepting only the Spanish insurgents. Upon the Na|wleon, wa« the real cause of the nogotiatioa 
receipt of this no*e, England peremptorily de- having been broken off by ftlr, i’auning.” 
dared, in most oSeniCve terms, to both France “Let your minintiTS say what they like,” said 
and Russia, that no peace was possible with two Napoleon to O’^^dciira at St. Hidfiia, “ I was 
courts, one of which dethroned and impri.'»oned always ready to make pcaco. At the time that 
the most legitimate kings, and the other of Fox (lied, there was every prospect of cfTcctiiig 
which, from interested motives, countenanced one. If Lord Lauderdale had been fiinnera at 
•uch atrocities, * first, it would also have bmui concluded. Before 

Colonel Napier admits “ the insulting tone of the campaign in Pnissia, I caused it to be slgni- 
Mr. Canning’s communication,” and says, what fied to him that, !m had better persuade his 
Napoleon’s “real views in proposing to treat countrymen to make pence, as I should be 
were it is difficult to determine. He could not in^ter of Pni.^dn in two months; for this 
expect that Great Britm would have reliu- reason, that although Hu »*»n and Hrusaia united 
quished the cause of Spain. He must, therefore, might bo able to oppfjwj ints, yet that Fni«a 
have been prepared to make some arrangement alone could not. I'he Ku.Hi'aus were three 
upon that hea^ unless the whole proceeding was months’ march dintant As 1 bad Intolligenoo 
an artilioe to sow distrust among his enemies, that the PrucHsians intemh d to dufimd Berlin ia- 
The English ministers asserted that it was sa stead of retiring tu obtain the iuppffft of tbs 
But what enemies were they among whom he Russians, I could destroy their army and take 
could create this uneasjjr feeling? Sweden, Berlin before the i£usri«n!i came up. The 
Sicily, Portugal 1 The notion as applied to them Hnssians alone 1 could easily defeat afterwards, 
was absiwd. It is more probable that he was I thereft^ro advised him to take advantage of my 
sincere. He said so at St. Helena, and the offer of peace before Prussia, who was your best 
peculiar circumstances of the period at which friend on the Continent, was dimtroyed. After 
the conferences of Erfurth took place warrant a this oommumcation, I bvliove that Lord Lauder- 
belief in that assertion." dale was sincere, and tlmt he wrote to your 

^ Thus the English minister broke off the nego- ministers wsromwontiing fwace. Bat they would 
tiation, and all hopes of peace vanished* The not agree to it, thinking that the King of Prussia 
gold and the diplomacy of the cabinet of St. was at the head of a hundred thoT*«md men; 
James now infused new vigour into the warlike tliat I might be defMted, and that a defait 
spirit of Austria, and roused atjow the fanatical would be my ruin. Thli wm potiibli, A 
l^.aiitry of Spain. The storms of war again battle sometimes decid« everyriiing; mi 
swept, itt flame and blood, over ill -fated Europe, times tbe mo^ trifling event decides the fate of 
and^ new Ranges were rung upon “ the iusa- a battle. The event, however, proved riaat I 
Mtae ambition of Bonapartar |,wsa ri|^ After Jena, Fnw« Wis mini. 
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HMt and at Erfurfcli, a letter, containing pro- 
posaii of peace to England, and signed by the 
Emperor Alexander and myself, was sent to your 
Ministers, bnt they wonld not accept of them/' 

“ The real principle,” says Napier, “ of his 
(Napoleon’s) government and secret of his popu- 
larity made him the people’s monarch, not the 
sovereign of the aristocracy. Hence Mr. Pitt 
called him ‘ the child and the champion of de- 
mocracy / a truth as evident as that Mr. Pitt 
and Ms snccesaors were the children and the 
champions of aristocracy. Hence, also, the 
privileged classes of Europe consistently trans- 
ferred their natural and implacable hatred of the 
French Revolution to his person; for they saw 
that in him innovation had found a protector ; 
that he alone, having ^ven pre-eminence to a 
system so hateful to them, was really what he 
called himself, ‘ The State.’ The treaty of Til- 
sit, therefore, though it placed Napoleon in a 
commanding situation with regard to the poten- 
tates of Europe, immasked the real nature of the 
war, and brought him and England, the re- 
spective champions of Equality and Privilege, 
into more direct contact. Peace could not be 
between them while they were both strong, and 
aU that the French Emperor bad hitherto gained 
only enabled him to choose his future field of 
battle.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

i. MAEOH IKTO UFAIlf, 

lagland renews assistance to Spain— Address of Napo- 
leon to the French Leglalaturo— Proclamation to the 
army-. Untiring: efforts of the Emperor— The French , 
at Vittorla, Burgos, Espinosa,— Storming the Pass of i 
Somisiorra— Napoleon’s clemency to the people ofl 
Madrid— Interview with General Morla— Surrender of ' 
the city— Testimony of Lamartine— Wild passes of 
the Guadarrama— Conduct of the English soldiery— 
Reception of despatches at Astorga. 

D, encouraged by the insurrection in 
Spain and by the threatening aspect of Austria, 
now redoubled her exertions. She encouraged, 
by every means in her power, the rising of the 
fenatical peasants of the Spanish Peninsula. He 
invinoible fleet swept the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal, and landed at every available point 
money, anns, and the munitions of war. Napo- 
poleou, unsuccessful in his renewed endeavours 
for the attainment of peace, was prepared for the 
arbitrations of battle. 

Before leaving Paris for the Spanish campaign, 
he assembled the Legislative Body, and thus ad- 
dressed them 

“ I have travelled this year more than three 
thousand miles in the interior of my empire. 
The spectacle of this ^eat French family — 
teoantly distracted by intestine divisions, now 
ttnited and happy— has profoundly moved me. 
I have learned inat I cannot be happy myself 
unless I first see that France is happy. A part 
fif my army is marching to meet the fxoops 
which England has landed in Spain. It is an 
M bleuinf of that Profidtnee which hm 


constantly protected our arms, that passion has 
so blinded the English counsels as to induce them 
to renounce the possession of the seas, and to 
exhibit their army on the Coninent. I depart 
in a few days to place myself at the head of my 
troops, and, with the aid of God, to crown in 
Madrid the King of Spain, and to plant our 
earies upon the forts or Lisbon. The Emperor 
of Russia and I have met at Erfurth. Onr meet 
earnest endeavour has been for peace. "We have 
even resolved to make many sacrifices, to confer, 
if possible, the blessings of maritime commerce 
upon the hundred miiliona of men whom we 
represent. We are of one mind, and we are 
indissolubly united for peace as for war.” 

An army of two hundred thousand men, ac- 
customed to battle, was now assembled in the 
gloomy fastnesses of the Pyrenees. N^oleon 
had stimulated their march by the folmwing 
nervous proclamation;— 

“ Soldiers I After triumphing on the banks of 
the Vistula and the Danube, with rapid steps 
you have passed through Germany. This day, 
without a moment of repose, I command you to 
traverse France. Soldiers! I have need of you. 
The hideous presence of the leopard contami- 
nates the Peninsula of Spain and Portugal. In 
terror he must fly before you. Let us bear our 
triumphant eagles to the Pillars of Hercules. 
There also we nave injuries to avenge. Soldiers 1 
You have surpassed the renown of modem 
■armies, but you have not yet equalled the glory 
of those Romans who, in one and the same cam- 
paign, were victorious upon the Rhine and the 
Euphrates, in Illyria and upon the Tagus. A 
long peace, a lasting prosperity, shall be the 
reward of your labours. But a real Frenchman 
could not, ought not, to rest until the seas are 
ftee and open to all. Soldiers I All that you 
have done, all that you will do for the happiness 
of the French people and for my glory, shall be 
eternal in my heart.” 

On the 29th of October, Napoleon took his 
carriage for Bayonne, “traversing the earth,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ as a comet does the sky, 
working changes wherever he came.” Madrid 
was distant from Paris about seven hundred 
miles. The cold rains of approaching winter 
had deluged the earth. The roads were miry 
and often perilous. Regardless of fatigue and 
danger, Napoleon pressed on through darkness 
and storms. His carriage was dragged through 
mts cut axle deep by the wheels of military 
waggons and of ponderous artillery. At lengthy 
in his impatience for greater speed, he abandoned 
his carriage and mounted his horse. Apparently 
insensible to physical exhaustion or suftering, 
with his small cortege, like the rush of the 
tornado, he swept through the vaUeys and over 
the hills. At two o’clock in the morning of tha 
third of November he arrived at Bayonne. 

Immediately he sent for General BertHer, to 
question him respecting the state of affairs. Be 
had givfu particukr directions that the Frenofl 
k alkOuM do nothing to drcumvsiil lilt 
1 
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jilaHS of the ini^Mgents. Ho TOhed to place hi* 
veteran troops in the very midst of the Spanish 
armies, that he might strike blows heavy and 
fiwt in all directions. He had therefore ordered 
his general to permit the Spaniards to advance 
as far as they pleased upon his wings. 

“ I sent them lambs,” said he, in reference to 
the yotmg and inexperienced soldiers who were 
first erdered to Spain, “ and they dovourod them. 
I will now send them wolves.” 

Napoleon found, much to his disappointment, 
that his orders had been but imperfectly executed. 
A sufficient amount of clothing had not been 
obtained for the soldiers. Mules and horses 
were wanting. There was hut a scanty supply 
of provisions. Joseph, instead of concentrating 
the troops that they might he enveloped in the ] 
masses of the enemy, Incapable of appreciating 
80 bold a manoeuvre, had timidly dispersed them 
to guard his flanks and rear. Napoleon ex- 
pressed his regrets, but wasted no time in 
reoiiminationa. The incredible activity of his 
mind may be inferred from the labours of a 
•ingle day succeeding his exhausting journey 
flrom Paris to Bayonne. He ordered all con- 
tracts which had not yet been executed to bo 
thrown up. Agents were despatched to purchase 
with ready money all the cloths of the south 
which ootdd he obtained. Immense workshops 
were established, and hundreds of hands were 
busy making clothes. All the orders for com | 
and cattle were countermanded, that the funds 
might be appropriated to the purchase of 
clothing. Barracks were ordered to be imme - 1 
diately oonstracted at Bayonne for tiie rficlter of i 
the troops airiving there. Agents were de-| 
•patched to spur on the march of the conscripts ! 
to tne designated points. The troops which had j 
arrived at Bayonne were carefully reviewed by 
the eagle eye of the Emperor. Many letters 
were dictated to administrators of posts, bridges, 
and roads, filled with most important directions. ! 
As rest from the toil of such a day, when the j 
sun had gone down he leaped into hl« saddle | 
and galloped axty miles over the mountains to 
Tolosa. He here passed the night of the 4th, 
busy^iu making pr^ararions for a speedy and a 
deoidve conflict. The next day he proceeded 
thirty miles farther to Vittoria. Napoleon en- 
camped, with the Imperial Guard who aooom- 
panied him, at a little distance outside of the 
city. He wished to appear in Spain but as & 
general, leaving Joseph, as the King, to occupy 
ihe first place in the eyes of the Spaniards. If 
there were any unpopular acts to be performed, 
he assumed the responsibility of them himself^ 
that he might shield his brother from odium. 

It was late in the night when Napoleon 
arrived at Yittoria. H® leaped from his horse, 
entered the first inn, called for Ms maps, and in 
two hours decided the plan for this whole oam- 

K Orders were immediately despatched 
e simultaneous movement of 200,000 men. 
In tile morning he had a hurried intorview irith 
Jofiinh- and immediately entered upon a serms 
wlmfli have ever been ocuridered 


as among the most remarkable ef Mi mMtmc; 
career. 

The Spaniards, in allknce with the English, 
had met with some astonishing triumphs. They 
were perfectly intoxicated with success. Their 
boasting was unparalleled. They had conquered 
the armies of the Groat Napoleon. They were 
surrounding, and in a few days would utterly 
devour, those hosts whom Hus.^ia, Austria, «jd 
Prussia had found mvincible. Five bandied 
thousand peasants, headed by priests and 
monks, were to cross the Pyrenees and march 
triumphantly upon Paris. The F ronch general!, 
unable to endure the audacious niovemonts if 
the boasting Spaniards, had occasionally attaokei 
and repulsed them. Had Napoleon’s orders 
been fmthfnily executed, ho would have found 
his troops strongly concentrated and almost 
entirely surrounded by the swarming Spanish 
armies. Then, leaving a votiran liaud to check 
the movements of the right wing of the enemy, 
and another to check the movomi.rita of the left, 
he intended, with 80,000 men, to cut the SpaniA 
armies in two at the centre. He wouitt then 
have fallen successively upon the two wing!, 
and have enveloped and destroyed them. Bold 
as was this design, there could have been m 
question of its triumphant success when under- 
taken by veteran French soldiers headed by 
Napoleon. This plan could not now be so safely 
executed, for the various corps of the French 
army were widely disperNcd, and the Spanish 
generals had been prevented from thoroughly 
entangling theraRelves. Napoleon, however, do- 
cided still to adopt essentially the same plan. 
He made his disposition to cut the Spanish line 
into two parts, in order to fall first upon the out 
and then upon the other. 

The moment Napoleon arrived at Yittoria, 
the whole army seemed inspired with new aaergy. 
Orders were despatched in every direction. Hos- 
pitals were reared, magaxines establhhdi, and 
an intrenchment thrown up as & precaution 
against any possible reverse; for, while Napoleon 
was one of tlie most bold, he wm ever one of the 
most cautious of generals. Having stationed 
two strong forces to guard his flanks, he took 
fifty thousand men, the Ms of hi» army, and 
rushed upon the centre of his Spanish foes. 
The onset was resistless. The caniage was, 
however, comparatively small The peasant 
soldiem, accustomed to the fncimtalns, threw 
down their arms and fled with the agility of 
goats from crag to crag. Colours, cannon, bag- 
p»ge— all were abandoned. In the night dt 
the nth of Novoraber, Napoleon arrived at 
the head of his texips at Burgoi. Upon the 
intrenched hekhts which lurroimd the city, rib# 
Spaniards bm ooflected In great foroe. The 
French, rogardiiss of shot and rirell, wMdh 
mowed down their front rwks and strewed tlbi 
mround with the dead, advanced with fixed 
bayonets, and swept evurytilng before 
Tm Spaniards fled with iMrtdlbli ataority, not 
merely deMedt but dliMmdiA 

Thioonquitof steodt Mtidy on, fyeliig if 
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Isy lltQ way miiRksts, mismu^ and nsnnifciAna of 
war wiiicii itis enemy Lad abandoad, miiil he 
arrived at tlie little town of Espinosa. Thirty 
thoiisand men wore here strongly intrenched. 
Six thonsand men marched up to the bristling 
ramparts. They fought all day. They did not 
conquer. Night separated the exhausting and 
bleeding combatants. The Spaniards were over- 
joyed at their successful defence. They built 
bonfires, and filled the air with their defiant 
shouts. Another division of the French army 
arrived in the evening. There were now eighteen 
thousand Frenchmen on the plain. There were 
thirty thousand Spaniards upon the intrenched 
heights. At the dawn of day the sanguinary 
conflict was renewed. One of the most awful 
scenes of war ensued. The rush of the assailants 
was resistless. Thirty thousand men, in frightful 
confusion, plunged aown the precipitous rocks 
into the narrow street of Espinosa. Eighteen 
thousand men, in wild pursxiit, rushed after 
them, intoxicated with the delirious passions oi 
war. 

Death, in its most revolting forms, held high 
carnival. Swords and bayonets were clotted 
with blood. Bullets and shells pierced the dense 
masses of the afirighted and breathless fugitives. 
The unearthly clamour of the tumultuous and 
terrified host, the frenzied shouts of the assail- 
ants, the clangour of trumpets and drums, the 
roar of cannon and musketry, the shrieks of the 
wounded and the moans of the dying, created a 
scene of horror which no imagination can com- 
pass. The River Trueba, rushing ixom the 
mountains, traversed the town. One narrow 
bridge crossed it. The bridge was immediately 
choked with the miserable throng. An accumu- 
lated mass, in one wild maelstrom of aflrighted 
men, struggling in frantic eddies, crowded the 
entrance. A storm of bullets swept pitilessly 
through the flying multitude. Great numbers 
threw themselves into the torrent, swollen by the 
rains of winter, and were swept away to an un- 
known burial. After this awful (hsoomfiture, 
General Blake with difficulty rallied six thousand 
men to continue a precipitate retreat. The rest 
were either slain or dispersed far and wide 
through the ravines of the mountains. 

The Spaniards made one more effort to resist 
the conqueror. It was at the apparently impreg- 
nable Pass of the Somosierra. 

The storming of this defile was one of the 
most astounding achievements of war. At day- 
break the advance of Napoleon’s columns was 
arrested- There was a narrow pass over the 
mount^s, long and steep. Rugged and craggy 
cliffs of granite rose almost perpendicularly on 
either side to the clouds. A battery of sixteen 
guns swept the pass. An array of twelve thou- 
sand men, atatioaed behind field-works at every 
available point, were prepared to pours storm of 
bullets into the bosoms of the French, crowded 
together in the narrow gorge. As soon as the 
advancing columns appears, a murderous fire 
WM opened upon them. The stem battalions, 
txteed as they w®re to the howors of war, itag- 


; gewd and recoiled l^efore a torrent of destsua- 
tioH which no mortal men could withstand. 

Napoleon immediately rode into the mouth of the 
defile, and attentively examined the scene before 
him. He despatched two regiments of sharp- 
shooters to clamber along the brink of the chasm 
among the rocks on either side, from height to 
height An active skirmishing fire immediately 
commenced, which was as actively returned. A 
dense fog, mingled with the smoke, settled down 
upon the defile, enveloping the dreary gorge in the 
gloom of night. Suddenly Napoleon ordered a 
squadron of Polish lancers, on their light and fleet 
horses, to charge. In the obscurity of the unnatural 
darkness, they spurred their horses to the utmost 
speed. A terrific discharge from the battery 
swept the whole head of the column, horses 
and riders, into one mangled and hideous masi 
of death. Those behind, galloping impetuously 
forward over those mutilated limbs and quivering 
nerves, dashed upon the artillerymen before they 
had time to load, and sabred them at their guns. 
The French army poured resistlessly through the 
defile. The Spaniards threw down their arms, 
and, scattering in all directions, fled over the 
mountains. The battery and muskets, ammuni* 
tion and baggage in large quantities, fell into the 
hands of the victor. 

“It is, indeed, 'almost incredible,” says Napier, 
“ even to those who are acquainted with Spanish 
armies, that a position, in itself nearly impregna- 
ble, and defended by twelve thousand, should, 
without any panic, but merely from a deliberatt 
sense of danger, be abandoned at the wild 
charge of a few squadrons, which two companies 
of good infantry would have effectually stopped 
The charge itself, viewed as a simple military 
operation, was extravagantly rash. But, taken 
as the result of Napoleon’s sagacious estimate of 
the real value of Spanish troops, and his prompti- 
tude in seizing the advantage offered by the 
smoke and fog that clung to the sides of the 
mountains, it was a most felicitous example of 
intuitive genius.” 

An English army, under Sir John Moore, was 
hurrying across the north of Portugal to the aid 
of the Spaniards. Napoleon could not ascertain 
their numbers. He resolved, however, first to 
disembarrass himself of the Spanish forces, and 
then to turn upon the English. With resistless 
steps he now pressed on towards Madrid. There 
was no further opposition to be encountered. The 
insurgents had been scattered like autumnal 
leaves before the gale. On the morning of the 
2nd of December w arrived before the walls of 
the metropolis. It was the anniversary of the 
coronation and also of the battle of Austerlitz. 
In the minds of the soldiers a superstition was 
attached to that memorable day. The weather 
was superb. All Nature smiled serenely beneath 
the rays of an unclouded sun. As Napoleon 
rode vmu the field, one unanimous shout of ac- 
clamation burst from his adoring hosts. A still 
louder shout of defiance and rage was echoed 
ba^ from the multitudinous throng orowding 
the muperti of the dty. Napoleon was mm 
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Htn^iog before tbe walls of Madrid at tbebead of 
90, OOOricfcorioTis troops. Thecitywasmthepower 
sf tbo insuigentB, An army of 600,00 men bad 
•oUflctedmtl^ its walls. It was composed mainly 
of peasants, ronsed by the priests to thebigbest 
pitch of fanatical enthusiasm. The population of 
ibo city-— men, women, and chEdren — amounted 
to 180,000. Napoleon was extremely perplexed. 
HerecoHed from the idea of throwing his terrible 
bomb-shells and red-hot balls into the midst of 
the mothers, the maidens, and the children cower- 
ing helplessly by their firesides. On the other 
hand, he could not think of retirmg as if dis- 
comfited, and of yielding Madrid and Spain to 
the dominion of the English. **His genius,” 
says M. Chauvet, “ inspired Im with a plan 
which conciliated at the same time the claims of 
Ms own glory and the exigencies of humanity. 
HappEy, fortune had not yet abandoned him, and 
gave him stiE another proof of her partiality.” 

Napoleon sat upon his horse, and for a few 
moments gazed earnestly upon the capital of 
Sprin. The soldiers, flushed with victory, and 
deeming everything possible under their extra- 
ordinaiT chieftain, were impatient for the assault 
He made a reconnaissance himself, on horseback, 
around the city, whEe the baEs from the enemy’s 
cannon ploughed up the ground beneath his 
horse’s feet He stationed ms forces, and planted 
Ms batteries and his mortars in such a |K>sitlon as 
to reduce the city, if possible, by intimidation, 
and thus to save the eiSusion of blood. The sun 
had now gone down, and a briEiant moon dif- 
fused almost nud-day splendour over tbe martial 
scene. Tbe night,” says Napier, “ was calm 
and bright The French camp was sEcnt and 
watchful. But the noise of tumult was heard 
from every quarter of the city, as if some mighty 
beast was struggEng and howling in the toils.” 
The tocsin from two hundred convent hells came 
pealing through the air. 

At midnight Napoleon sent a summons for the 
surrender. He assured the governor that the 
dty could not possibly hold out against the French 
army, and intreated him to reflect upon the fearM 
destoictaon of property and of life which must 
inevitably attend a bombardment A negative 
answer was returned. An attack was imme- 
diatelj 7 made upon the outposts. They were 
speedily taken. A formidable battery was then 
reared to effect a breach in the wall. Another' 
letter was now sent, mild and fim, again de» 
manding the instant surrender. It was noon of 
the second day. The authoriffes stiff refused a 
capitulation ; they solicited, however, a fewhouw’ 
delay, that an opportunity might be afforded for 
consulting the people. With difficulty Napoleon 
restrained the impetuosity of his troops, and 
waited patiently untE the next morning. In the 
meantime, the scene in the city wasawml beyond 
description. Fanatical peasants, dressed Eke 
brigands, patroEed the streets, assassinating aE 
who were suspected of favouring the French. 
The bells of the churcbes and convents toUM in- 
cessantly. The monks, heading the peasants, 
folded ten in tearing up &• uni M 


raising barricades at every amn, 'Hit stone 
houses were secured and loopholed for musketry. 
The Mhabitsnts, who had property to Ioto and 
fsmffies to suffer, were anxious for thesunsnder. 
The peasants were eager for the strife. The 
monks had promised the reward of heaven with- 
out purgatory to every Spaniard who should 
shoot three Frenchmen. 

As soon as the sun had dispelled the mow- 
ing fog, Napoleon himself gave orders for a bat- 
tery of thirty cannon to open its fire upon the 
walls. He stOl refused to throw his cnicl sIieEi 
into the thronged homes of the city. A breach 
was soon opened. The French soldiers, with 
wEd hurrahs, nished over the niias into the 
barricaded streets. Again Napoleon curbed hii 
restive army. At his imperious command the 
action was promptly suspended. H is troops were 
now in the city. 

His batteries were upon the nciglibouring 
heights, and could speedOy reduce the metropoEs 
to ashes. A third time he sent the summons to 
surrender. “ Though I am ready,” said he, “to 
give a terrible example to the cities of Spam 
which persist in closing their gates against me, 
I choose rather to owe the surrender of Madrid 
to the reason and humanity of those who have 
made themselves its rulem.” Even the populace 
were now satisfied that resistance was anavriling, 
The Junta, consequently, sent two negotiators 
to the head-quarter* of Napoleon j one of these 
men was Thomas de Morla, governor of Anda- 
lusia. He had made himself notorious by vio- 
kring the capitulation of Baylon j he had also 
treated the French prisoners with horrible inhu- 
manity. Napoleon received the deputatioa at 
the head of his staff with a cold and stem 
countenance. He fixed bis piercing eyes upon 
Morla. The culprit quaffed before his indignant 
glance. With downcast looks he said to Napo- 
leon, “Eveiy sensible man in Madrid is con- 
vinced of the necessity of siitrcndering. It is, 
however, necessary that the French troops should 
retare, to aEow the Junta time to pacify the 
people, and to induce them to ky down their 
arma” In the foEowing indignant strain, which 
echoed through all Europe, Nhipoieon addressed 
him. We quote the literal translation of hii 
words, as recorded ia the Momtmr of riiat 
day:— 

“ In vfua you employ the name of the peo'ple. 
If you cannot find meant to pacify them, it ii 
hectuse yon yourselves have excited them, sad 
misled them by falsehood. Assemble tlie cler^, 
the heads of the convents, the alcaldes, taf if 
between this and six ia the moraing the city has 
not surrendered, it shall cease to exist I neither 
win nor ought to withdraw my troops. Yon 
hare skughtered the tmfortnnat© French who 
have Mien into your hands. Only a few di|f 
ago you suffered two servMita of the Eusrisn 
ambaisiador to be dragged away and put ti 
death in the streets, beoatwe they were Iramrii* 
mem The incapariiy and wealmMi of a gineiil 
had put into yww hand* teoope wM A had oi# 
tulided m ha^ of l^kii» aod ni 
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eapitnlation wu violated. You, M. de Morla, 
what sort of a lottor did you write to that 
general ? Well did it become you to talk of 
pill^o—you, who, having entered Roussillon in 
179^ carried off all the women, and divided them 
as booty among your soldiers. What right had 
you, moreover, toehold such language? The 
capitulation of Baylen forbade it. Look what 
was the conduct of the English, who are far 
from priding themselves upon being strict ob- 
servers of tho law of nations : they complained 
of the convention of Cintra, but they fulMed it. 
To violate military treaties is to renounce all 
civilization — to put ourselves on a level with the 
Bedouins of the desert. How, then, dare you 
demand a capitulation— -you, who violated that 
of Baylen ? See how injustice and bad faith 
ever recoil upon those who are guilty of them. 
I had a fleet at Cadiz. It had come there as to 
the harbour of an ally. You directed against it 
the mortars of the city which you commanded, 
I had a Spanish army in my ranks. I preferred 
to see it escape in English ships, and to fling 
itself from the rocks of Espinosa, than to disarm 
it. I preferred having nine thousand more 
enemies to fight to violating good faith and 
honour. Return to Madrid. I give tiE six 
o’clock to-morrow evening. You have nothing 
to say to mo about the people but to tell me that 
they have submitted. If not, you and your 
troops shall be put to the sword.” 

These severe and deserved reproaches caused 
Morla to shudder with terror. Upon returning 
to head-quarters, his agitation was so great that 
he was quite unable to make a report. His col- 
league was obliged to give an account for him. 
Morla was sent again to inform Napoleon of the 
consent to surrender. Thus, through the gene- 
rosity and firmness of the conqueror, Madrid was 
taken with but very slight expenditure of blood 
and suffering. The French army took possession 
of the city. Perfect security of property and of, 
life was, as by enchantment, restored to the 
inhabitants. The shops were kept open; the 
streets were thronged ; the floods of business and 
of pleasure flowed on unobstructed. 

Napoleon immediately proclaimed a general 
pardon for all political offences. He abolished 
the execrable tribunal of the Inquisition. He 
reduced one-third the number of the convents, 
which were filled with lazy monks. One-haJf 
of the proceeds of these convents was appro- 
priated to the in^srease of the salary of the 
labouring clergy, the other half was set apart 
for the payment of the public debt. The 
vexatious line of custom-houses between the 
several provinces, embarrassing intercourse and 
irguring trade, he abolished entirely, and esta- 
blished collectors of imposts only at the frontiers. 
All feudal rights were annulled. ^ General courts 
of appeal were organized, where justice could be 
obtained from the decisions of corrupt local 
authorities. Before the insurreciSon, Napoleon 
had refrained from these Important measures^ to 
avoid exasperating the clergy end the nohihty. 
It was ne longjsr necessary ta show them any 


indulgence. These were vast benefits. They 
promised boundless good to Spain. L is humi- 
liating to reflect that England oonld deluge the 
Peninsula in blood to arrest the progress o such 
reforms, and to plunge enfranchised Spain kok 
“ into the darkness and the tyranny of the 

'i Peninsular War affords demon- 
strative evidence that the conflict in Spain was 
a conflict between the friends of popular rights 
and the advocates of despotism. It was b« 
understood and so declared by all parties. The 
despatches of Wellington are filled with asser- 
tions of the necessity of crushing the spirit d 
democracy in Portugal and Spain. J oseph Bona- 
parte was the noble advocate of popular reform 
and of equal laws. The infamy of Ferdinand 
has as yet found no apologist; and the Princess 
Carotta of Portugal was, according to the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Wellington, “ the worst 
woman in existence.” Yet these kvere the rulers 
whom England fastened upon Spain. 

Joseph returned, not to Madrid, hut to the 
royal mansion of the Prado, about six miles from 
the capital. To the various deputations which 
called upon Napoleon, he declared that he would 
not restore King Joseph to the Spaniards till he 
deemed them worthy to possess a ruler so 
enlightened and liberal; that he would not 
replace him in the palace of the kings of Spain 
to see him again expelled ; that he had no inten- 
tion to impose upon Spain a monarch whom she 
wished to reject; but that, having conquered 
the country, he would extend over it the rights 
of conquest, and treat it as he should riiink 
proper. In a proclamation which be then issued, 
he said to the Spanish nation : — 

^‘I have declared, in a proclamation of the 
2nd of June, that I wished to be the regenerator 
of Spain. To the rights which the princes of 
the ancient dynasty have ceded to me, you have 
wished that I should add the rights of conquest. 
That, however, should not change my inclination 
to serve you. I wish to encourage everything 
that is noble in your own exertions. All that is 
opposed to your prosperity and your grandeur 
I wish to destroy. The shackles which have 
enslaved the people I have broken. I have 
given you a liberal Constitution, and, in the 
place of an absolute monarchy, a monarchy 
mild and limited. It depends upon yourselves 
whether that Constitution shall still be your 
law.” 

Thus, in less than five weeks, Napoleon haA 
become master of half of Spain. The Spanisli 
armies had everywhere been scattered like dust 
before him. This whirlwind march of the con- 
querer had astonished the English, who were 
hastening to the aid of their allies. In their 
embaixassment, they hardlj knew which way to 
turn. Advance was inevitable ruin. Retreat, 
without the firing of a was the most 
humiliating disgrace. Sir John Moore, with an 
army of about 80,000 men, was marcWh| 
Mildly from Fortui^, to firm a junotioii irili 
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SIf Band Baird, wh© ww appr^acbing fifom 
Cortuma with 10,000 men. mth tliis army of 
MgMy-disciplinQd British troops, to form th« 
miclens of Tmconntod thousands of Spaniards, 
English entertained little doubt of immediate 
tad triumphant success. The tidings of disaster 
which they encountered left for tliem, however, 
no filtemative hut a precipitate retreat. Napo- 
leon had done nothing to arrest the march of 
the EngKih. Ho earnestly desired to draw them 
as far as possible from their ships, that he might 
meet them on an open field. 

Establishing hi'J head-quarters at a country 
seat about four miles from Madrid, he devoted 
the most unremitted attention to the welfare of 
the army. An intrenched camp was constructed, 
bristUng with cannon, which commanded the 
city, where his sick and wounded would be safe, 
ana where his military supplies oould he de- 
posited without fear of capture. 

A deputation of 1,200 of the notables of Spain 
called upon him. He recounted to them the 
services which he’ had rendered Spain, and closed 
by saying, “The present generation will differ 
in opinion respecting me. Too many passions 
have been called into exercise. But your pos- 
terity will he grateful to me as their regenerator. 
They will place in the number of memorable 
days those in which 1 have appeared among 
you. From those days will be dated the pros- 
perity of Spain. These are my sentiments. Go, 
consult your fellow-citizens. Choose your part, 
but do it frankly, and only exhibit true colours.” 

Every speech which Napoleon made hears 
the impress of his genius. Every line which 
he wrote is stamped with his miycstic power. 
Lamartine, who assails Napoleon in terms of 
measureless animosity, and with a glow of elo- 
quence rarely equaM, thus testifies to the 
Emperor’s energy with the pen: — 

“He was, perhaps, the greatest writer of 
human events since Maohiavel He is mudi 
superior to Caesar in the account of his cam* 
paigns. His style is not the written exposition 
aIone-4t is the notion. Every sentence in his 
pages is, so to speak, the counterpart tmd the 
oounter-impre®fion of the fact There is neither 
a letter, a sound, nor a coleor wasted between 
the fact and tbe word, and the word is Mmaelf. 
His phrases, oondse and without ornament, re- 
call mose times when B^azet and Charlema^e, 
not knowing how to write their names at the 
bottom of their imperial edicts, dipped their] 
hands in ink or blood, and applied them, with 
all their articulations impressw upon the parch- 
ment” 

While here, two events oconited peculiarly 
characteristic of Naiioleon. He had issu^ an 
order of the day enjoining the strictest discipline, 
and threatening the most severe military ngour 
— — - person yfho should be guijty of acts 
Two of his soldiers had been ar- 
rested for a ihamefhl assault upon a femal®. By 
a oonncB of war they wort condemned to death. 
Earnest petitions wewpreiented for tlwir pardon, 
fcady njyed, * * wert litoi 


Their execution produced i very salutary effect 
upon the army, and restmlnied the outbreak cl 
depraved passion. 

The Marquis of St. Simon, a French Royaait 
emigrant, had taken at Bayonne the oath of 
fidelity to King Joseph. He was captured, at 
the head of a band of Spanish iiwiirgonts, fight- 
ing against his country. A ffilHhiry commissioi 
condemned him to death. The duughter of the 
mlty man, aided by some of Napoleto’s kind- 
hearted ofEcers, obtained aeco«8 to th ^Emperor. 
He was on horseback at the head of big btaff. 
She sprang from her carriage, #usljicd through a 
file of soldiers, and threw honielf upon her kneei 
before the horse of tiie Enipfrar. “Pardon 
sire, pardon I” slio exclaiiTU'd, with suppliant 
hands and fiooded eyes. Niipolcmi, surpri-sed at 
the sudden apparition of the graceful and fragile 
mmden, reined in his horae, and, fixing his eye 
earncptly upon her, said — 

“'tVho is this young girl? Wliat does she 
wish?” 

“Sire,” she replied, “I am the daughter of Si 
Simon, who is condemned to die this night” 
Suddenly a deathly pallor spread q\ er her counte- 
nance, aiifl she fell iusonsiblc upon the pavement 

Napoleon gazed f«r a moment upon her pros- 
trate form with a look expressive of the deepest 
commiseration. Then, in hjdrried accents, he 
exclaimed, “ Let the very best care be taken of 
Mademoiselle St. Simon. Tell her that her 
father is pardoned.” With a slight movement 
of the reins he urged on his horse, evidentiy 
struggling to conceal his emotion, and at the 
same time looking back to see if his orders were 
executed. Offences, ever so weighty, com- 
mitted against himself, ho could with magna- 
nimity forgive. Wrongs inflicted upon helpless 
females w'ere unpardonable. 

General Mooro was now directing his retreat- 
ing steps towards Corunna, He had ordered a 
fleet ojf Englijjh tranmports to repair to that port 
to receive his troops, On the morning of the 
22iid of December, Napoleon loft hladrid, with sa 
army of 40,000 men, to overtake and overwhelm 
the English. Ho well knew that the Brititii 
soldiers would present a very different front from 
that which the Spaniards had opposed to him* 
Ho consequently took the whole of the Imperial 
Guard, foot ana horse, and a large reserve of 
artillery. The Spaniards had all fled. The 
English, exasperated by the cowardice of thA 
allies, were left alone, Napolccm^was sweeping 
down upon them with a power which they coula 
not resist Their salvation depended upon the 
rapidity of their flight 

Napoleon urged his troops imptuously on tlH 
they arrived in the savage defiles of the moun- 
tains of Gutdarmmt. It was necossaiy to make 
forced marches to overtake the ritoating foe. 
Suddenly the weatiier, which had hmtk tiEthmi 
superb, changed into a serlti of the moat violwt 
storms. The wind blew with httiri«w® toy. 
The <mow, In bllndiiiig, smothiring sheett, 
blocks up the motml&i Mtiti, ^ 

pcmdermis whsib of tlie lytilliity (wmigwi tml 
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laggaga- w^sggMs, and effectually prevented the they tentare, the hettw It will be. If they 
advance of the nmy* The mighty host of main one day longer in thek present posmon, 
horsemen and footmen, v/ith all the appliances they are undone, for I shall he upon thekaank." 
and machinery of war, became entangled in General Moore was now at Sahagun, and Na- 
inextricable confoslon. Napoleon forced nis way poleon, with his advance guard, was within one 
through the thronged gorge to the head of the day^s march of him. The British general had not 
column, which he found held at bay by the fury a moment to lose to escape from the net in which 
of the hurriGane. ^ The peasant guides declared he was nearly enveloped. With Ihe utmost 
ftiat it was impossible to effect the wild passes of precipitation he urged his flight, blowing up thi 
die Guadarrama in such a tempest. ^ But he bridges behind him. The rain still contmuod 
who had set at detiaace the storm-spirit of the to Ml in torrents ; the streams were swollen, 
illps was not lo be thus intimidated. Napoleon and the roads, ou* up by the passage of the 
irdered the^ chasseurs of his guard to dismount retreating army, were almost impracticable, 
imd form into a close column, occupying the No pen can describe the scene which now 
whole width of the road. Every cavalier led his ensued. Notwithstanding the most firm and 
torse. Thus each platoon was composed of honourable endeavours of General Moore to 
eight or ten men, followed by an equal number restrain his troops, they plunged into every con- 
of horses. These veteran warriors, with iron ceivable excess. Becoming furiously intoxi. 
tinews, trampled down the snow, and made a cated with the w»ne which they found every- 
path for those who followed. where in abundance, they plundered without 

Napoleon, in the midst of these toiling bands, mercy, and wantonly burned the houses of ttie 
climbed the mountains on foot. He placed him- peasants. Often, in helpless drunkenness, they 
self behind the first platoon, and, leaning upon perished in the midst of the flames which their 
the arm of Savary, shared the fatigues of his own hands had kindled. The most bitter hos- 
grenadiers in breasting the storm, and in strug- tility sprang up between the English soldiers 
gling along the drifted and tempest-swept defile, and the Spaniards. The English called the 
Such an example could not be resisted. Tha Spaniards ungrateful wretches. “ We ungrate- 
army with enthusiasm followed its leader. The Ml” exclaimed the Spaniards; “you come here 
Emperor was greatly exhausted by the march, to serve your own interests, and now you are 
The main body of the army, encumbered by running away without even defending us.” The 
heavy guns and waggons, had not been able to enmity became so inveterate, and the brutality 
keep pace vrith the advancing column. The of the dnmken English soldiers so insupportabi#, 
Emperor stopped for the night at a miserable that the Spaniards almost regarded the French 
post-house in the midst of the mountaiM. Those troops, who were under far better discipline, ai 
engaged in Ms service were untiring in their their deliverers. 

endeavours to anticipate all his wants. Napo- The road, league after league, was strewed 
leon seemed ever to forget himsdf in thinking with the wrecks of the British army. Baggage- 
onlyof others, The single mule which carried waggons were abandoned; artillery carriages 
his baggage was brought to this wretched house, were broken down and overturned ; the sick, 

“ He was therefore provided,” says Savary, the wounded, the dying, and multitudes of strag- 
“with a good fire, a tolerable supper, andabed.Jglers, in every grade of intoxication, strewed 
On those occasions the Emperor was not selfish, the wayside. Napoleon pressed on vigorously, 
He was quite unmindful of the next day’s wants by day and by night, that he might overtake 
when he alone was concerned. Ho snared his his fugitive foes. On the 2nd of January he 
fire and his supper with all who had been able arrived, with his advance guard, at Astorga. 
to keep up with him, and even compelled those In ten days he had marched an army of fifty 
to eat whose reserve kept them back.” As he thousand men two hundred miles. It was the 
gathered his fVionds arotmd the glowing fire, he dead of winter. Desolating storms clogged the 
conversed with unusual ohoerfulness and frank- passes of the mountains with snow, and deluged 
ness upon the extraordinary incidents of his the plains. The rivers, swollen into rapid tor- 
extraordinary life, commencing at Brionne, “ to rents, obstructed his path. Horses and men, 
end,” he said, “ I know not where.” knee-deep in the mire, painfully dragged the 

Having crossed the mountains, the snow was heavy guns along, as they sank to the axles ii 
succeeded by rain. The troops, drenched and the ruts. 

exhausted, waded knee-deep through the inun- It was a stormy morning when Napoleon left 
dated roads, while the artillery waggons sank to Astorga. Gloomy o’ouds floated heavily in the 
the axle in the miry ruts. The anxiety of the sky. Tho snow-flakes, melting as they M, 
Emperor was intense to throw a part of his were swept in blinding sheets ovf th^i drenched 
forces in advance of the English, and to out off and shivering host. Napoleon, sharing all the 
their retreat. His measures had been so skil- exposure ana fatigue of his devoted army, hal 
fMy formed, that, but for the unusual severity proceeded but a few mil^ in the storm when he 
of the weather and badness of the roads, the was overtaken by a courier from France, bearing 
whole army would have been taken. “ If the despatches of tne utmost importance. Thert 
EngHrii retreat,” he wrote to Marshal Soult, was no house near. Napoleon immediately dis* 
“pursue them with the swoj^ at their loins. If mounted, and ordered a fi.ro to be kindled by 
atta<dc you, beat a retreat ; for the farthoT the roads^ His oflieers gathered res-Mctibl 
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arotmd him, watching hii wmtinftiica with in* 
tensest interest. Standing by the fire in the 
cold wintry air, with the snow-flakes falling 
thickly upon him, and his unfaltering battaliotts 
crowding by, as they breasted the storm, he 
read these. documents. 

They informed him that Aus^a, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence in Spain, and of the 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops from the army^ pf 
the Rhine, was entering into an alliance with 
England to attack him in the North ; that the 
Tarks, exasperated with his alliance with Alex- 
ander, were assuming a threatening aspect in 
rile East ; that the Queen-Mother of Russia and 
fcie great majority of the nobles were increas- 
ingly bitter in their hostility, since Napoleon 
would not conseirc to the annexation of Constan- 
tinople to ihe Russian empire ; and that Al«x- 
andsr, though still firm in his friendship, was 
struggling against an opposition daily increasing 
in strength. 

The whole frightful vision of another Conti- 
nental war at once flashed upon his mind. For 
a moment his herculean energies seemed para- 
lysed by the appalling prospect. He now bitterly 
regretted that he was involved in the Spanish 
war. But he could not abandon the struggle, 
for the combined English and Spanish armies 
would immediately throng the defiles of the 
Pyrenees in the invasion of France. He could 
do nothing to avert the rising conflict in the 
Nor^, for he was the illustrious representative 
of those popular principles which handed Europe 
was determined to crush. It was a desperate 
enterprise to carry on war with England and 
Austria on the banks of the Danube, and with 
England, Spain, and Portugal south of the Pyre- 
nees, while the other half of Europe were watch- 
ing for an opportunity to spring upon their foe 
in the very first hour of his reverse. France 
was weary of war. Napoleon was weary of war. 
There was but one alternative before him ; either 
to abandon the interminable conflict in despair, 
•nd stuxender France to the tender mercies of 
the Allies, or to struggle to the last 

Napoleon, from the cheerless fire, whose flames 
were fanned by the storm, turned his horse, and 
slowly and sadly rode back to Astorga. Not a 
word was spoken. All about him were impressed 
with the entire absorption of his mind. But in 
an hour his dejection passed away, his cus- 
tomary equanimity reappeared? his plans were 
formed. Firmly and calmly he ^rded his 
strength to encounter the new accumulation of j 
perils which thronged his path. It became 
necessary for him immediately to direct his 
energies towards the Rhine, He, consequently, 
relinquished the frtrthcr pursuit, in person, of the 
English, and commissioned Marshal Soult to 
press them, in their flight, as vehementiy as 
possible. 

He then returned to Valladolid, where he re- 
mained for a few days, giving very nunute direc- 
tions reflecting aflalra m Spain, despatching 
fauramemble wen for the organization hli 
mniet in fxtnoi, Italy, and Germany. 


CHAPTER 

▲ NBW C0A,LIT*OI<f, 

BotreaV of Sir John Moore— Dreadful condltl of SpaSa 
—Siege of Saragossa— P<‘nlou8 position of tiio 
peror— Austrian alliance with England— Views of 
Alexander— Vigorous pieparatious of the French—. 
Tile Emperor and the £mi»resa leave Pans. 

Marshal Soult pursued the enemy in one 
of the most disastrous retreats recorded in the 
annals of modern warfare. Tbo wrecks of the 
fugitive host, in melancholy fragments, every- 
where met the eye. Such was the precipitation 
and dismay of the flight, that the tr..-t snie«ca»ki 
of the English army, containing a large amount 
of money in specie, were rolled over the preci- 
pices, and the glittering coin was icatttTod 
among the rocks. The French soMiixs, as they 
rushed along, filled their pockets with English 
gold. The sick and the wounded, in wan and 
haggard groups, threw thenv elves dnwn by the 
wayside, and struggled, in the agonies of death, 
upon tho stonn- drenched sods. Almost eveiy 
conceivable atrocity was pcrputiated by the 
drunken soldiers upon the wretched iiiliiibitants 
of the villages through which they passei 
Women and children wore driven from tlieir 
plundered and burning dwellings to perisli in the 
freezing air. The dying and tho dead, upon the 
bleak hill-sides, everywhere presented a scene 
most revolting to humanity. 

“ There was never,” says Napier, “ so com- 
plete an example of a disa'itrous retreat. The 
weather was frightful. Tiie rigours of a Polish 
winter seemed to have been transported to Spain, 
Incessant storms of sicet and rain swept the 
frozen hills. The English dragoons, as fast m 
their horses gave out, shot them, to prevent their 
fading into the hands of the enemy." 

During this retreat, which was conducted with 
consummate skill by Sir John Moore, the ad- 
vaooe-guard of the pursuers had many conflicts 
with the rear-guard of the pursued. The Eng- 
litii, whenever they stood at bay, fought with 
the most determined valour. Having arrived at 
Corunna, the retreating army, taking a ponitlon 
upon the circuit of hills which almost Inclosed 
the city, threw the giimtkt of defiance to theii 
foes, They had gathered in t rntguzlne, about 
three miles from me dwellings of the iahahitanti, 
four thousand barrels of powder. To prevent 
these stores from filHng into the Imiidi of the 
enemy, the torch was applied. An explosiou of 
inoonorivable sublimity was the result, 

^‘When tho train readied the great itori* 
says Colonel Napier, who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, “there snsutd a omah like the burst- 
ing forth of a volcano. The earth trembled for 
aulei? the rocks were tom from their base®, and 
the agitated waters roiled the vessels as In • 
storm. A vast column of smoke imd dust, 
shooting out fieiy sparks from its sides, $rm 
peipenatoularly and tiowly to a great htight 
and then a shower of $Umm and frs^enti ol au 
.kmk, bmtioi out of il with a mmg amnd 
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killed many personi who remained near the 
spot. Stillness, slightly interrapted by the lad- 
ing of the wttves, sncoeoded, and the business of 
the war went on.” 

A sanguinary battle ensued. Sir John Moore, 
the heroic leader of this awful retreat, fell fear- 
fully mutilated by a cannon-ball. Night and 
utter exhaustion separated the comhatants. The 
mangled body of the imfortunate general, 
wrapped in his bloody cloak, was hastily and 
silently interred on the ramparts of Corunna. 
It was one of the most melancholy of earthly 
scenes. A gloomy winter’s night brooded over 
the exhausted and bleeding armies. Not a 
word was spoken, as, by torchlight, a shallow 
grave was dug, and a few sods were thrown 
over upon his remains. The genius of the 
poet has recorded his burial in Imes which will 
never perish.*— 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with oar bayonets tnming ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofBn Inclosed his breast, 

Nor m sheet nor in shroud we bound him% 

But ho lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
And we far away on the billow. [head, 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour foi retiring, 

And we heard the distant and random gun. 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

* From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone In bis glory. 

The French officers, admiring the heroism of 
their fallen foe, erected a monument to his 
memory. 

In the night, leaving their camp-fires blazing 
to conceal their movements, the English com- 
menced the embarkation. This was accomplished 
with no very heavy addition to their disa*iters. 
The Spaniards manned the ramparts, and beat 
off the approaches of the French. In this 
calamitous retreat the English lost nearly six 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Three thousand horses were shot by their riders. 
An immense quantity of the munitions of war 
were either destroyed or fell into the hands of 
the victors.** 

« Major Napier, & brother of Colonel Napier, the 
hiatorian, was wounded and taken prisoner in this battle. 
“ Being hurt in the leg,” says Colonel Napier, “he en- 
deavoured to retim bat wa# overtaken and thrown to 
the ground with five wounds- A French drummer 

Md him; and when a soldier, with whom he had 


Alison thus describes the effect produced is 
England by the return of tl esa emac!r.t(‘d, war- 
worn, and bleeding columns The nhahitants 
of the towns along the Channel had seen the 
successive expeditions which composea Sir John 
Moore’s army embark, in all the pride of military 
display, with drums beating and colours flying, 
amid the cheers and tears of a countless host of 
spectators. When, therefore, they beheld the 
same regiments return, now reduced to half their 
number, with haggard countenances, ragged ac- 
coutrements, and worn-out clothing, they were 
struck with astonishment and horror, which was 
soon greatly increased by a malignant fever 
which the troops brought back with them— -the 
result of fatigue, confinement on shipboard, and 
mental depression— joined to the dismal and 
often exaggerated accounts which were spread 
by the survivors of the hardships and miseries 
they had undergone.” 

Spain was fiUed with robberies and assassina- 
idons. The fanatical populace, under pretence of 
attachment to their ancient kings, committed 
the most revolting acts of violence. There was 
no protection for property or life except in those 
portions of Spain occupied by the French armies. 
Some Spanish soldiers, enraged against one of 
their most brave and illustrious generals, 0on 
Juan Benito, seized him in his bed, dragged him 
to a tree, hung him by the neck, and amused 
themselves for hours in riddling his body with 
balls. With a fi.rm hand Napoleon repressed 
these disorders wherever he had sway. At Valla- 
dolid he arrested a dozen well-known assassins, 
and promptly shot them. 

He wrote to Joseph; — “You must makeyour- 

been strut fling, made a second attempt to kill him, the 
drommei once more interfered. The morning after the 
battle, Marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to Major 
Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very un- 
common, wrote to Napoleon desiring that hia prisoner 
might not be sent to France, which, trom the system of . 
reiusmg exchanges, would have ruined his professional 
prospects; the drummer also received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. When the second corps qmtted 
Coiunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner to 
the attention of Marshal Ney, and the latter treated 
him rather with the kindness of a friend than the 
civility of an enemy. He lodged him with the French 
consul, supplied him with money, gave him a general 
invitation to his house, and not only refrained from 
sending him to Franca, but when, by a flag of truce, he 
know that Major Napier’s mother was mouraing for 
him as dead, ho permitted him, and with him the few 
soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to England, 
merely exacting a promise that none should serve until 
exchanged. I would not have touched at all upon these 
private adventures, weio it not that gratitude demands 
a public acknowledgment of such generosity; and that 
demand la rendered more Imperative by the after- 
misfortunes of Marshal Ney. That brave and noble- 
minded man’s fate is but too well known. He who had 
fought five hundred battles for France, and not one 
against her, was shot as & traitor 1 Could the bitterest 
enemy of the Bourbons have more strongly marked tha 
difterence between their interests and those of the 
nation I”— Napier’s Peninsular War, voL 1., p. 260. 

According to Hart’s Army List,” Sir Charles had his 
leg broken by a musket shot, a bayonet stab in his back, 
a sabre out on his head, several of his ribs broken by a 
spent baU, and severe contusions on his head from the 
butt end of a muslcst. Sir Charles died August Mtht 
1863. 
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ielf Si'iit, w?<^4 af^WFard*! 

bavQ beyi. ma iiaj'j foi tlic parJoa of 

Bomo baadils who havo eoramittod marder autl 
robbery. Bat they have been delighted not to 
sbfcain it ; and, subsequently, everything has ro- 
tnmed to its proper course. Be, fit the same 
lime, just and strong, and as much the one as 

other, if you wish to govern^’ 

He ordered a hundred assassins in Madrid to 
be executed. These men had broken into the 
hospitals, and, with slow tortures, had murdered 
die wounded French soldiers in their beds. They 
iad also burned the houses and taken the lives 
if many Spaniards, under the pretext that they, 
ts friends of the French, were traitors to their 
eountry. Napoleon resolved to inspire the guilty 
with terror. With his accustomed ma^animity, 
ie wished to draw upon himself the odium which 
these necessary acts of severity might excite. 
The popularity of aU acts of clemency ho en- 
deavoured to pass over to the credit of his 
brother. 

In a complimentary letter on the occasion of 
tke new year, Joseph WTOto to Napoleon — 
pray your Majesty to accept my wishes that, 
in the course of this year, Europe, pacified by 
youx efforts, may render justice to your in- 
tentious.” 

Napoleon replied — “I thank you for what 

ou say relatively to the new year. ^ I do not 

ope that Europe can this year be pacified. So 
littie do I hope it, that I have just issued a 
decree for levying 100,000 men. The rancour 
of England, the events of Constantinople — every- 
thing, in short, indicates that the hour of rest 
and quiet is not yet arrived.” 

The Spaniards were everywhere vanquished 
in the open field. Numerous bands had, how- 
ever, thrown tkemselves behind the walls of 
fortified cities, Here they prolonged the conflict 
with the most prodigious and desperate valour. 
But, ere long, the strongest posts were reduced 
l^y the skill of the French engineers and the 
tmour of the French armies. The siege of 
Saragossa was one of the most memorable and 
one of Idle most awful recorded in ancient or 
modem annals. The English had filled the dtv 
with military supplies. Forty thousand Spanish 
soldiers, headed by monks and inspired with 
fenaticism, had intrenched themselves in stone 
houses behind its massive walls. One hundred 
thousand individuals throflged the streets of the 
city. With but 18,000 men the French invested 
the place. For two months the cruel conflict 
raged without cessation and without mercy. 
The walls were battered down and convents 
blown into the air. Still the infnriated bands 
fought from street to street, firom house to house. 
At length the disciplined valour of the French 
triumphed over the fanatical enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, When Marshal Larnies, with but 
eleven thousand men, took possession of the 
rams of the smouldering city, a spectacle was 
presented such as has rarely been witnessed in 
fchis lost world of sin and woe* The dty was 
illed with ditaatated dwellings «nd putrei^g 


nm, 

Fipv f>,v.f of tbfi luhabitaatt 

had pciLhy'L I'ha eriis of tlie it -angled •- men, 
women, and chilircn—wltii their wounds in* 
flamed and festering, aHctnded piteously from 
every dwelling. One-third part of the city 
was entirely clomoHshcd. The other two-thirds, 
shattered and bloodstained, were rcf^king with 
deadly raiasmatii. Of the forty thousand Spaniel 
soldiers who had fought with such desperatior 
from window to window, and from roof to root, 
but ten thousand ‘nfautry and two thmisand 
hor>3, pale, gaunt, tnd Jiaggard, as frisoriors, 
defiled before their captors. Even the French 
veterans, mured as they were to the horrors ot 
war, were, deeply moved by the spectacle. 

Joseph now returned to Madrid, amid thepesd- 
ing of bolls and tlio firing of cannon. lie was 
received coldly by the populace, who considered 
themselves d^'tinoned. The more respectable 
portion of the inhabitant^ however, who had 
been living under a reign r-f terror, received him 
with satisfaction. Joseph had been presented to 
the Spaniards as their protector— as the on« 
who, in their behalf, bad implored the clemency 
of the rM!StIo<!s cf jnqtieror. Yet there was some- 
thing in the inflexibly Just and lioroic character 
of Napoleon which won univcrHal admiration. 
Notwithstanding his endeavours to promote the 
popularity of Jo?>eph by drawing upon himself 
the odium of all mvnwy acts of severity, the 
Spaniards were more attracted by the grandem 
of the Emperor th&ii by the more gentle ipirit 
of his brother. 

Napoleon stopped five days at Valladolid, 
writing despatche-i to every pak of Europe. In 
those five days he accomplished work which 
would have engrossed the cnergioH of any ordi- 
nary mind for a year. His armies in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Gennaiiy were snread out as a 
map before him, and he grasned all tliolr possible 
combinations. Having finished hh donpatches, 
he mounted his horse and posted for Paris, 

“ In the lir'^t five hours,** says J. T. Headley, 
**he rode the astoniKhiug distance of eighty-five 
miles, or seventeen miles the hour. This wild 
gallop was long remembered by tdio inhabitants 
of the towns tli rough which the smoking caval- 
cade of tho Empen^r pn^tHcd. Relays of horses 
had been provided along tho road ; and no sooner 
did he arrive at one post than he flung himsolf 
on a frt'sh horse, tnd, sinking his spurs in his 
flanks, dtohed away in headlong speed. Few 
who saw that short figure, surraoimted with a 
plain chapeau, sweep by on tlint day, ever forgot 
it Ilia pale face was calm as marble, but hii 
lips were compressed, and Ms brow knit like 
ixtmi wbilohis flashing eye, as he leaned for- 
ward, still jerking impatiently at the bridle, as 
if to accelerate imi spt^ed, seemed to devour tha 
distance. No one spoke, but the whole suit# 
strained forward hi the br®athle» race. The 
gallant chasseurs had never had so long and at 

ild a ride Ww ** 

At Bayonne, Najxsleon took ooadi. Hfricto 
the Imperial OWd to miyr<di iw ri^ 
b!e toirardi IMne, he di^wrbl Iw rariib 
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On iiha night of the SSSnd of Jannarj lie ftni?ed 
lit the Tnilarias, surprising every one by 
sudden appearance. Napoleon, governing by 
the energies of bis own mind, revealed but little 
to the people of the pltts and counterplots which 
agitated Europe. Public opinion, uninformed of 
the secret and continued perfidy of the court of 
Madrid, had generally condemned the Spanish 
war, as involving an unnecessary expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and as an act of injuatico 
towards stupid and degraded princes. Napoleon 
himself now deeply regretted that he was in- 
volved in this calamitous war. He had hoped 
to confer such benefits upon the Spanish nation 
that it would rejoice at the peaceful removal of 
its worthless and despotic princes. Bnt for the 
intervention of England, Spain would thus have 
been regenerated, it is possible that, if Napoleon 
had not been engaged in this war, Austria might 
not have ventured to attack him. It is certain 
that the Spanish princes would have taken ad- 
vantage of Napoleon’s first hour of exposure to 
rush, in alliance with England, an invading host, 
upon the southern provinces of France. 

Though Napoleon often subsequently expressed 
regret that he had attempted the overthrow of 
the Spanish Bourbons, there was no course 
which he could have pursued which was not 
fraught with the utmost peril. Had he left 
Spain to herself, a civil war would immediately 
have desolated the Peninsula, waged between 
the partisans of Don Carlos the father and Fer- 
dinand the son, England would at once have 
espoused the cause of Ferdinand, and thus Spain 
would have become, as it were, an English 
colony. On the other hand, had Napoleon, the 
Emperor of the French Republic, the great 
champion of popular rights, marched his armies 
to rivet the chains of an intolerable despotism 
upon a bemghted people, to strengthen the bars 
and deepen the dungeons of the Inquisition, he 
would have done the most atrocious violence to 
Ms own principles. Napoleon, in the desperate 
endeavour for self-preservation, sought also to 
confer upon Spain a humane and enlightened 
prince and a liberal constitution. 

From all quarters Napoleon had received in- 
telligence that Austria, with intense activity, 
was urging her preparations for a new war. 
From Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and Milan, the 
Emperor was famished with precise details of 
those military preparations. There wai no room 
for doubt of the imminence and magnitude of 
the danger. All Napoleon’s efforts for the pro- 
motion of peace had proved unavailmg. There 
could be no peace. England refused even to 
treat with him— even to allow Ms flag of truce 
to visit her shores, Though the Bourbons had 
been dethroned when he was but a boy, and 
though he had been elevated to tho supreme 
command by the almost unanimous suffrages of 
the nation, England declared him to bo a usurper, 
seated up<m the legitimate throne of the Bour- 
bons. 

** Down with th® Demoomtio Ernwror I” was 
tb« (Xf whkh reiomxded through Auitiii, and 


wMoh was echoed from th® Bps of tha Queen* 
Mother and of the powetfhl nobles of Rtssia. 

“ We wage no warfare against France,” ex- 
claimed banded Europe, “Onr warfare ii 
directed solely against Napoleon, who hai 
usurped the crown of France.* 

Napoleon, in the hour of victory, was ever 
ready to make any concessions in behalf of 
peace. But when msasters thickened, and his 
enemies were exultant, his proud spirit, nnin- 
timidated, roused itself to tLe highest pitch of 
defiance. In two months he had scattered the 
Spanish armies to the winds, had driven the 
English out of the Peninsula, and had eonducted 
back his brother in triumph to Madrid. StiB 
the Spanish war was by no means ended. New 
insurreolions might break out in every province. 
The fleets of England still crowded the shores of 
Spain and Portugal, striving to rouse the people, 
and oflering thorn abundant supplies of men, 
money, and the munitions of war. 

Tt will be remembered that Napoleon had pre- 
viously explained himself most ftflly to the 
Austrian ambassador. He had assured M. Met- 
temich of his earnest desire for peace. He had 
declared to Mm that, if Austria had any cause of 
complaint, if she would make that cause known, 
he would immediately endeavour to remove it. 
The immense military preparations which Austria 
was now making were known to all Europe, and 
the object of these preparations was perfectly 
understood. Austria, however, was not yet pre- 
pared to commence hostilities, and her minister 
was still in Paris. Napoleon, with the faint 
hope of still averting the calamities of another 
conflict, proposed to Russia the idea of offering 
to Austria ^e double guarantee of France and 
Russia for tiie integrity of her actual dominious. 
If Austria were actuated by an honest fear that 
Napoleon had designs upon her territory, this 
double guarantee would surely satisfy her and 
prevent a war. But Austria wished to reconquer 
Italy, and to arrest the progress of democratic 
ideas, and to remove from Europe the dangerous 
spectacle of an elected and plebeian monarch 
upon the throne of exiled legitimacy. Napoleon 
did not deem it consistent with self-respect to 
make any further advances towards winning the 
favour of Austria. He treated her ambassador 
with politeness, but with great distance and 
reserve. He assumed neither the aspect of defi- 
ance nor of ohsoqmon®n(!sa. 

To the ambassadors of other Pswers he, with 
the most perfect frankness, explained his views. 
He openly avowed that it was Austria and her 
armaments which had brought him hack to 
Paris, that he might respond to them by arma- 
ments no less formidable. 

“It seems,” he said on® da;;^ to_ a group col- 
lectefl around him in the Tuileries, ** that th® 
waters of Lethe, not those of the Danube, flow 
past Vienna. They have forgotten the lessons 
of experience; they want fresh ones. They 
shall We them. And this time they shall be 
terrible. I do not desire war. I have no in- 
terest in It All Europe is witness that all my 
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efforts aid my whole attention were directed 
towards the field of battle wbicb England baa 
•elected in Spain. Austria, which saved the 
English in 1805, when I was about to cross the 
Straits of Calais, has saved them once more, 
when I was about to p'orsne them to Corunna. 
Had I not been called back, not one of the 
English would have escaped me. She wiE pay 
dearly for this new diversion in their favour. 
Either she shall disarm instantly, or she shall 
have to sustain a wax of destruction. If she 
disarm in such a manner as to leave no doubt on 
my mind as to her future intentions, I will 
myself sheathe the sword, for I have no wish to 
draw it except in Spin against the English. If 
she continue her military preparations, the con- 
flict shall be immediate and decisive, and such 
that England shall for the future have no allies 
upon the Continent.” 

The Emperor produced upon all who heard 
him,** sajrs Thiers, “ the effect he intended ; for 
he was sincere in his language, and spoke the 
truth in asserting that he did not desire war, 
but that he would wage it tremendously if forced 
into it again.” 

“There must be,” Bwd Napoleon to Savary, 
“ some plans in preparation which I do not 
penetrate, for there is madness in declaring war 
against me. They fancy me dead, but we shall 
soon see how matters will turn out. It win be 
laid to my charge that I cannot remain quiet— 
that I am ambitious. But their foDies alone 
compel me to war. It is impossible that they 
could think of fighting sin^e-handed against 
me. I expect a courier from Russia. If matters 
go on there as I have reason to hope, I will give 
Siem work.” 

War was a fatal necessity of Napoleon. By 
accepting the throne of revolutionized France, he 
inevitably drew upon himself the blows of com- 
bined Europe* He could only cboose between 
inglorious submission to despotic thrones and a 
terrific conflict for national rights. 

To the Russian ambassador Napoleon smd— 
** If your Emperor had followed ttij advice at Er- 
furth, we should now be in a different positiomu 
Instead of mere exhortations, we should have 
held out serious threats, and Austria would have 
disarmed. But we have talked instead of acting, 
end we are about, perhaps, to have war. In any 
case, I rely on your master's word. He promised 
that, if the cabinet of Vienna should become the 
aggressor, he would place an army at my disposal. 
As for me, I will assemble on the Danube and on 
the Po 300,000 French and 100,000 Germans. 
Probably their presenoe will oblige Austria to 
leave us at peace, which I should prefer for your 
sake and for my own. If these demonstrations 
are not sufficient— if we must employ force- 
then we will crush for ever the resistance made 
to our common projects,” 

He immediately wrote to his aHes, the ffinga 
of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Westpha- 
la, and to the Dnkes of Baden, Hesse, and Wuitz- 
burg. He assured them that he was unwilluig 
to expose them to premature expeaie, but that, 


as he was seriously threatened with war, be 
wished them to prepare to rdse their oontingen* 
cies. “ I am about," said he, ” to tssemb^Ji forcei 
which wiB either prevent war or render it deoi- 
rive." Distrusting Prussia, he notified her that 
if she increased her military force above the 
42,000 authoriwi by the treaty into which she 
had entered wiu France, he would declare war 
against her. 

All France was again in a tumult of commo- 
tion. The superhuman energies of Napoleon’s 
mind pervaded every province, and inspired with 
enthusiastic activity ten thousand agents. Orderi 
were despatched m every direction. He ex- 
hausted his amanuenses in keeping them at work 
by night and by day, writing letters innume- 
rable to generals, ambassadors, engineers, kings, 
and princea New conscriptions wore levied. Vast 
magarines were established. Foundries glowed, 
and arsenals resounded, as the machinery of war 
was multiplied. Enormous bands of armed men 
were moving in every direction, apparently in 
inextricable confusion, yet all unerringly guided 
by the prescience of one mighty mind. H# 
ordered twelve thousand fresh axtillery horses to 
be purchased and accoutred. Anticipating every 
possible contingency of the war, he even laid in 
a store of fifty thousand pickaxes and shovels, 
which were to follow the army in artillery 
waggons. These shovels and pickaxes eventually 
oontributed essential aid to his success. Conscious 
that the broad stream of the Danube would play 
an important part in the conflict, he joined witn 
the Imperial Gnard a battalion of 1,200 sailors 
from Boulogne. Carefully avoiding any act of 
hostility, he conspicuously displayed before the 
eyes of Austria hts gigantic preparations, and 
placed bis troops in such a position that it might 
be seen that he was abundantly prepared to meet 
any force sbe could bring agmnst him. Napoleon 
had nothing to gain by the war. He hoped that 
these demonstrations might inspire Austria with 
more prudent reflections. “ These very active and 
prorident arrangements,’' says Thiers, “ prove 
that Napoleon took as muon pains to prevent 
war as to prepare for it" 

Such vast proppationa demanded enormous 
financial means. But Napoleon, in the sdenoeof 
finance, was as great as m the arts of war. To 
meet the estimated expenses of the year 1809, it 
became necessary to raise eight hundred and 
ninety millionsof francs. Philanthropy must wwp 
over such enormous sums squandered in extending 
nun and woe. Europe, from the North Cape to 
the Mediterranean, would now have been ahnost 
a garden of Eden, had the tmoountod millions 
which have been expended in the desolations of 
war been appropriatM to enriching and embel- 
lisWng her sunny talleyi and her romantic hill- 
rides. 

Austria had now g&m toofiir towtraet Every 
posrible effort was made to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the nation, It wm roprwinted in ev^ 
variety of ooloum, and statod in may im of eat- 
presrion, that hunstod by In^d 

and Spain In toe Fmtias^ mM ttol vtopiaw 
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Hie veteran troo{>s sentaerosa the P;frenees { tihat 
his nnguarded poaildons invited attack ; that lus 
OeimuQ allies would abandon him upon the first 
disaster *, that Prussia would rise with enthu* 
fiasm to the last man to retrieve her disgrace ; 
that the Emperor Alexander, entangled ia a 
policy which the Queen-Mother and the nobles 
condemned, would he compelled to abandon an al- 
liance which threatened him only with danger. 
Napoleon, they affirmed, intends to treat Austria 
as he has treated Spain. It is his plan to super- 
sede «U the old dynasties by others of his own 
creation. In prom of this, extraordinary stress 
was laid upon an expression addressed by Napo- 
leon to the Spaniards beneath the walls of Mad- 
rid — ** If yon do not like Joseph for yonr King,” 
he said, “ I do not wish to force him upon you. 
I have another throne to give him. And as for 
yon, I will treat yon as a conquered country.’ 
That other throne, they declared, was the ttamne 
of Austria. 

Numerous agents of England were very busy 
in Vienna, enoeavonring to excite the nation to 
arms. She offered to co-operate most cordially 
with her fleet, and to furnish abundant assistance 
in men and in munitions of war. Under the in- 
fluence of such motives, the natiou was roused to 
the most extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm. Re- 
giments of artillery and infantry, with bugles and 
banners, daily traversed the streets of Vienna, 
amid the acclamations of the people. Five 
hundred thousand troops were daily exercised 
and iunred to all the employments of the field of 
battle. Hungary had voted a levy en masse, 
which would brmg into action a force whose 
numbers it would be difficult to estimate. An 
agent was immediately despatched to Turkey to 
represent to the Porte that France and Russia 
were seeking the dismemberment af the Ottoman 
Empire. Austria intreated the Porte, therefore, 
to forget the recent passage of the Dardanelles by 
an English squadron, and to join Austria and 
England to resist these formidable foes. The 
Turks were exasperated. Hardly a year ago, in 
high favour with France, they had chased the 
detested English through their Straits, pelting 
them with red-hot balls. Now the whole popu- 
lation were invoking the presence of the English, 
and no Frenchman could show himself in the 
streets of Constantinople without being exposed 
to insult, England immediately sent a fiigate to 
Constantinople ; and the Porte, with enthusiasm, 
entered into a new coalition against France. 

The Emperor Alexander began to show the 
mast unequivocal agns of coldness md aliena- 
tion. He had been perfectly sincere in his rela- 
tions with Napoleon. He had, however, been 
much disappointed in the results of the fnendly 
alliance. Constantinople was the great object 
of his all-engrossing ambition. For that his soul 
incessantly hankered, and that conquest Napo- 
leon would not allow him to make. 

Napoleon reluctantly consented not to inter- 
fere in the annexation to the Russian empire of 
the proviuoei at the mouth of the Danube. But 
•fen tibioae provinces Alexander had not yet 


obtained, and he could only obtain them by the 
enermes of conquest. A war with Austria would 
ally Austria and England with Turkey, and thus 
render the conquest of the Danubian Provsnoes 
still more difficult Influenced by these motives, 
and annoyed by constant reproaches at home, 
Alexander became very lukewarm in his Meid- 
fhip. 

The Austrian cabinet clearly foresaw the em- 
barrassments which must crowd upon the Crar, 
and were encouraged to believe that they could 
even draw him into their alliance. An ambas- 
sador, M. Schwartzenberg, was sent from Vienna, 
with this object, to the court at St Petersburg, 
He was received with the utmost cordiality by 
the higher classes of society, and was very san- 
guine of success. He found everybody opposed 
to France — even the members of the imperial 
family. He had an interview with Alexander. 
The Emperor, with noble frankness, reproached 
Austria with dissimulation and falsehood in pro- 
fessing peace while making every preparation 
for war. He declared that he was under formal 
engagements to France, which he was resolved 
honourably to ftilfil. “ If Austria,” said he, “ is 
foolish enough to come to a rapture, she will be 
crushed by Napoleon. She will force Russia to 
unite her troops with those of France. She will 
make him whom yon call an overwhelming 
Colossus still more overwhelming, and she wifi 
give England the power of still longer postpon- 
ing that peace which the Continent so neatly 
needs. I shall regard as an enemy vmoever 
renders peace more remote.” 

These were noble words. Unfortunately, we 
cannot receive them at their full apparent value 
when we reflect that Alexander desired peace 
with Austria because war with that Power would 
frustrate his designs upon Turkey. He was 
eager at any moment to draw the sword, if, by 
so doing, he could annex to his dominions dis- 
membered provinces of the Turkish empire. 
The Austrian minister was, however, confounded, 
and sent discouraging despatches to his govern- 
ment. 

Alexander then expressed himself with equal 
apparent frankness to M. Caulaincourt, the mi- 
nister of Napoleon at St. Petersburg. He de- 
clared that it would be extremely painful for 
him to fight agmnst the old allies by whose side 
he had stood at Austerlitz. He affirmed that 
even the success of the new war would cause 
him extreme perplexity ; for he should look with 
alarm on the extinction of Austria, and on the 
vast preponderance of France, which would be 
the necessary consequence. He therefore ex- 
pressed the desire to do everything in his power 
to prevent the war. He was unwimng to intrust 
a matter of so much importance to the two 
ministers of France and Russia, but decided 
personally to reassure Austria that uo desi^ 
were entertained against her, and to warn her 
of the disastrous results which, by a renewal of 
the war, she would bring upon herseE “Out 
ministers,” said he, '‘will make a medley 

liet me be left to aot and to qpeak, 
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Msi If WM ^’all M a?d!ile«l, I will utoM it. If It } hhiiFji of tbut nfTfAm. ^ TIis *>{ mm, 
saniiot, I will act, wlitjii It beeomss IneTit&feltf |ftn<l tibt' loa- /jit nt li'-latiuii nf ih® htnUtt^ ck 
teyalJy an».l Ifiuikly." ! Haviiria, woaid ba deciaiTO of tlio v/*r. Napoleon 

The pacific 7 i®ws of Alexander were in per- bad been taiwht by pant «}>i rt'no® not to si- 
te accordance with ^ose of Napoleon. So pect any decliiration of hcatilitifs. On the mom- 
inxiooB was the Emperor of Franco to avoid a ' ing of the 10th of April, 1800, tl'o Arcliduke 
rupture, that he anthoriBcd Alexander to pro- . Cliarles, with his fomiidablo loret erowed the 
mise not only the joint guarantee of Russia and | Inn, and marched resolutely apon Mmiich, the 
France to the integrity of the Austrian domin- capital of Bavaria. H. sent a letter at the same 
ions, but also the complete evacuation of the time to the King of Bayaria, stating that he had 
territory of the Confederation of the Rhine. Thus orders to advance and iiborato Germany from its 
not a single French soldier would be left; in oppressor, and that he should treat as enemies 
Germany. } whatever troops should oppo'^e him. This letter 

But the banded foes of Napoleon now felt - wa<? the only declaration of war addres«ed to 
strong. They regarded his strenuous efforts j France and her allies. ^ 
for peace but as indications of conscious weak- Many noble Austrians were opposi»d to this 
ness. With renewed alacrity they marshalled perfidious attack upon Napoleon. Count Louis 
their hosts, and combined their armies, and set Von Cobentsol was then lying upon his death* 
their majestic columns in motion. ISfapoleon bed. He addreased the Fimpcsror Francis in a 
remained in Paris calmly awaiting the onset, vigorous letter as follows : “ Your Miij<'Hty ought 
He Imew not upon what point the storm would ! to consider yourself as fortunate with respect to 
fall. Engaged in myriad cares by day and by j the situation in which the p<*Me of Fresburg 
night, he provided for every possible emergency, j has placed you. You stand in the second rank 
The energies of his tireless spirit swept over the | among the Powers of Europe, which is the same 
broad expanse of Spain, Italy, France, and Ger- , your ancestors occupied. Avoid a war for which 
many. Never before did a single mind grasp no provocation is given, and which will be the 
and control intereste of such prodigious magni- i ruin of your house. Napolwn will conquer, and 
tude. All hope of peace was now at an end, ' will then have the right to be inexorable.” 
and Napoleon issued ins orders with extraordi- Maafredini obtiuned an audience of the Em- 
ua^ ardour and with unparalleled activity. peror, and ventured to express the opinion that 
The King of Bavaria wished to place the the war would bring down ruin upon Austria. 
Bavarian troops nnder the command of his son, “Nonsense 1” exclaimed Francis? “ Napoleon can 
a young man of energy, but inexperienced, do nothing now. His troops are ail m Spain.” 
Napoleon would not give his consent. ** Your When Count Wallis saw the Emperor Francis 
army,” he wrote, “ must fight in earnest in this | set out to join the army, he said, “Thera is 
campaign. It concerns the conservation and the Darius ninning to meet an Alexander. He will 
extenrion of the aggrandizements which Bavaria exp**rienoe the name fate.” 
has received. Your son may be able to com- The Inn is distant some six hundred mOei 
mand when he shall have made six or seven from Paris. At tea o'clock at night, the tele- 
campaigns with us. Meanwhile, let him come graphic despatch, announcing the commencement 
to my head-qnarters. He will be received there of hostilities, was placed in the hands of Napo- 
with all the consideration due to him, and he leon. As he read the eventful commun^iatioa, 
win leam mt* trade.” he calmly said, “ Very well. Behold U# »noe 

Napoleon gave the young Prince command of more at Vienna. But what do they wish now? 
one of the Bavarian divisions. The King of Has the Emperor of Austria been bitten by a 
Wurtemberg fhimahed a quota of 12,000 men. tarantula? WelU smoe they force me to It 
They were placed under the command of General they shall have war to their hearts* content” 
Vandamme. The King objected to the appoint- At midnight he entered his carriage, taking 
ment Napoleon wrote, “ I know Geneim Van* Josephine with him, and set out % Stinwbnrg, 
damme’s defects, but be is a true soldier. In England sent her fleet and h«r troops to oo- 
tbis diflScult calling, much must be forgiven in operate with the Austrians. The Allies pressed 
oonsideratiou of great qualities.” vigorously on in their march of invasion, clamour- 

Napoleon concentrated divisions of his army, ing more vociferously than ever agmast “ tk 
amounting to over 100,000 men, in the vican% matiabh amMiim qf Bmmparte.” 
of Ratisbon, A Hne of telegraphs was established To this clamour Napoleon uttered no rwpnse. 
from the extreme frontiers of Bavaria to the Sublimely leaving hii reputation to be vkmoated 
Tuileries. Special relays of post-horses were by history, he girded himself anew for the efaife. 
kept, ^ that Napoleon might pass, with the utmost He know fhJl well that no powers of despotisw 
rapidity, from the Seine to the Danube, Thus oould obliterate that record m fiiols which wtaM 
prepared, Napoleon awaited the movements of guide the verdict of pofterily, 
the Austatos. ^ He wished to remain as long as 
Mssible in Paris, to attend to the mnumesrable 
luterestB of his vast empire. 

The river Inn forms the eastern boundary 
between Austria and Bavaria. The AustoiaiM 
had assembled m mrnj of 900,000 men eo tlm 
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CHAPTER XLYL 

S G K H U H L. 

Sfapoleoa and Washington compared— The Archduke 
crosses the Inn— Eiror of Berthior— Spirited de- 
apatchee— The Emperor's bivouac— Battle of Eckmuhl 
—General Cervom— Keti'eat of the Austrians— Napo- 
leon wannded— Extraordinary achievementa. 

There are jsome, even m republican America, 
wbo arill defend the cause of those banded kings 
by whom Napoleon was finally crushed. But 
their number is daily diminisbing. The time is 
not far distant when the generous sympathies of 
an intelligent, unprejudiced people will with 
unanimity respond to the great advocate of re- 
ublican equality. America taught France to 
unger for liberty, Waahirigton in the New 
World, and Napoleon in the Old, were struggling 
alike against aristocratic usurpation. Napoleon, 
overpowered by numbers, fell, contending 
heroically to the last, 

Austria had now on the march an army of 
500,000 men to crush “ the child and champion 
of democratic rights.’' With nearly 200,000 
highly-disciplined troops the Archduke Charles 
crossed the Inn. Napoleon, embarrassed by the 
war in Spain, could not oppose these forces with 
equal numbers. He trusted, however, to his 
superior skill in combinations, to be able success- 
fully to meet bis foes. Napoleon was at St. 
Cloud when the tidings arrived that the territory 
of his ally was invaded. It was late at night. 
In an hour he was in bis carriage. Ilis faithful 
Josephine sat by his side. He travelled night 
and day until he reached Strasburg. Here he 
left Josephine. He then crossed the Rhine, and 
pressed on with the utmost speed towards the 
head-quarters of his army. In his rapid passage 
he supped one night at the house of a ranger of 
the King of Wurtemberg. It was one of the 
vejy interesting traits in the character of the 
Emperor that he invariably made it a point to 
converse with the owner of every house at which 
ho had to alight. He asked this worthy man a 
variety of questions concerning his family, and 
learned that he had only one daughter, who was 
of age to marry, but that he had no fortune to 
^ve her. The Emperor conferred upon this 
young lady a handsome dowry. Again he 
mounted his horse and pressed on his way, 
having, as usual, left a blessing beneath the roof 
which had sheltered Mm. 

It was late in the hours of the night when 
Napoleon, without guards, aides-de-camp, or staff, 
arrived at Dillengen. The King of Bavaria, who 
had fled before the invaders from Munich, his 
sapital, wm sojourning in this his rural palace. 
Not exacting the Emperor, he had retired to 
rest. He immediately rose to meet Napoleon. 
For an hour they conversed very earnestly 
together. “ In fifteen days,” said Napoleon, “ I 
WOi free your country from the invaderS) and re- 
lfc(Mre you to your capital.” It was a bold pro- 
mise. He could by no possibilfcy assemble more 
than men men to encounter the 500,000 


ffiwayed against him.*® After a harried inter- 
view of but an hour, the King of Bavaria re- 
turned to his pillow. Napoleon again mounted 
his horse and galloped forty miles farther to 
,Donauwerth. He immediately assembled Ms 
officers around Mm, and by hasty interrogations 
soon ascertained the condition of the two armies, 
He was astounded at the perilous position in 
which his troops were placed. 

Napoleon was perfectly aware of the vast 
numerical superiority of his foes. Ha knew that 
Ms army, if divided, could be easily overwhelmed 
by resistless numbers. He accordingly enjoined 
it upon Berthier, upon the first hostile movement 
of the enemy, to concentrate all his forces either 
at Ratisbon or Donanworth. To his utter con- 
sternation, ho found that Berthier, seized with the 
insane idea of stopping the advancing Austrians 
at all points had widely dispersed Ms battalions. 
Had the Aiehduke Charles possessed a tithe of 
the activity of Napoleon he would have crushed 
the French at a blow. Napoleon was utterly 
amazed. In breathless haste, he despatched 
officers in every direction, on their fleetest horses, 
countermanding all the orders of Berthier, and 
directing every corps to make immediate and the 
most desperate efforts for concentration. Davoust 
and Massena were separated more than a hundred 
miles from each other. 

He wrote to Berthier, “ What yon have done 
appears so strange that, if I were not aware of 
your friendship, I should think you were betray- 
Lig me. Davoust is at this moment more com- 
pletely at the disposal of the Archduke than of 
myself." 

“ You cannot imagine,” said Napoleon after- 
wards, “ in what a condition I found the army 
on my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it 
was exposed if we had had to deal with an en- 
terprising enemy." 

To Massena, at Augsburg, he wrote, “ Leave 
all the sick and fatigued, with two German regi- 
meuts to protect them. Descend towards the 
Danube in all haste. Never have I had more 
need of your devoted zeal, activity y and speed P 

To Davoust he wrote, “ Quit Ratisbon imme- 

^ The forces which Napoleon had raised for this 
widely-extended conflict are thus given by M. Chaaveti 
—In Poland, 18,000, commanded by Bernadotte; in 
Saxeny, 12,000, under Gratien; in Westphalia, 16,000, 
under King Jerome. The main army consisted of the 
division of Lannes, 25,000; that of Davoust, 45,000; 
that of Massena, 30,000; that of Lefehvre, 30,000; that 
of Vandammo, 30,000. The Confederation of the Rhine 
famished him with 12,000. Eugene, the King of Italy, 
had 45,000 men under his command. Mannont was m 
Dalmatia, at the head of 15,000. Dispersed through 
tiiose various corps there were 660 pieces of artillery. 
This makes a total of 287,000 mm. It Is, however, im- 
possible to state with precision the forces engaged in 
these vast campaigns. No two historians give the 
same numbers. Alison enumerates the Erench army 

ffemany at 326,000. Of thesA he says, “At least 
100,000 had not yet arrived. SttH 140,000 French 
troops and 60,000 of the Confederalion might he relied 
on for active operations in the valley of the Dsnube.” 
Napoleon had, at the same time, an army of 200,000 In 
Spain. The mind which cotdd grasp sneh interests and 
guide inch enormoas eomblnatloni muiO; tuive bm ou* 
if 
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itetely. LeaTO ther* a to defend the 

town. Asaend the Danube with yonr division 
of the army. Break down the bridge at Ratis- 
bon 80 effectually as to prevent its being repaired. 
Move cautiously, but resolutely, between the 
river and the mass of the Austrians. Beware of 
running any risk of permitting your troops to 
oome to any engagements previonsly to joining 
me in the environs of Abensberg.” 

The whole French army was instantly in mo- 
tion. A series of sanguinary conflicts ensued. 
Napoleon seemed to he everywhere present. His 
troops were everywhere victorions. These varied 
movements, by which Napoleon concentrated 
his anny, in the midst of enemies so numerous 
and so advantageously posted, have ever been 
considered as among the most remarkable in the 
annals of war. In three days he had ninety 
thousand men drawn up before him. During 
these three days, in desperate battles which had 
transpired, the Austrians had lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, nearly twenty thousand 
men. The Archduke Charles, not a little dis- 
heartened by these reverses, had concentrated at 
Eokmuhl an army one hundred thousand strong. 
A decisive action was now inevitable, 

Napoleon thus addressed his troops 

^ “ Soldiers I The territory of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine has been violated. The Aus- 
trian general supposes that we are to fly at the 
sight of his eagles, and abandon our allies to hi* 
mercy. J arrive with the rapidity of lightning 
in the midst of you. Soldiers 1 I was snrroundea 
by your bayonets when the Emperor of Austria 
amved at my bivouac in Moravia. You heard 
him imiilore my clemency, and swear an eternal 
friendship. Conquerors in three wars, Austria 
has owed everything to our generosity. Throe 
times she has pei^ured herself! Our former 
successes are our guarantee for our future 
triumphs. Let us march, then, and at onr aspect 
kt the enemy recognise his conquerors.” 

On the night of the 19th of April Savary 
announced to Napleon the safe arrival of Da- 
voust, He found the Emperor in a rude room, 
stretched upon a wooden bench, his feet close to 
a heated stove, and Ms head resting on a soldier’s 
knapsack. He was carefhHv stmfying a map of 
the country. Delighted wim the intelligence, he 
leaped upon his horse, and galloped Mong the 
whole extent of the bivouacs of the troops. The 
Prince Royal of Bavaria and a few of his gene- 
rals accompanied the Emperor. Napoleon, grati- 
fied with the zeal and energy whiim tiie Prince 
Royal displayed, tapped him gently on tire 
shoulder and said— 

“ Well, Prince Ikyal, if y«u uphold, in this 
manner, the dignity olF the Bang of Bavaria, 
when your turn comes to reign, these gentiemen 
will never desert yon. If, on the contrary, you 
should remain at home, they will follow your 
example. BYom that moment you may bid 
farewell to your kmgdom and to glory.” 

Nawleon liept a few hours in his chtur. Be- 
fore m dawn of ttwmomwg he wai 


Ms hosts for the battle. A dense fog enveloped 
the rural scene wHch was soon to be drencS 
with blood. Upon the fertile plain of Eokmuhl 
a hundred thonsand men were quietlv sleeping, 
unaware of their impending peril Tne rnmtaw 
science of Napoleon was guiding from variori 
points upon them ninety thousand troops flushed 
with victory. The mild, warm sun of a pleasant 
April day rose over the hills and dispelled the 
vapour. The green valley reposed befci the 
eye in surpassing loveliness, verdant meadows, 
winding streams, gardens, villages, and mrsi 
mansions embowered in trees, presented an 
aspect of extraordinary beauty. Banners were 
silently fluttering in the breeze. The whits 
tents of the Austrians profusely sprinkled is 
plain. The gleam of polished armour flashed 
through the osiers and willows which* flinging 
the stream, were Just bursting into leaf. Innu- 
merable steeds were quietly cropping the fresh 
herbage. To the eye it was a perfect scene of 
peace and beauty. But the demon of wax was 
there to transform it into the most revolting 
aspect of misery and Wood. 

As the various divisions of the French arrived 
upon the heights which commanded the plsdo, 
they involuntarily paused and gajsod with wmi- 
ration upon the varied and beautiful spectacle. 
The clangour of approaching battle now filled 
tbe air. Trumpets sounded. Martial bands 
poured forth their soul-stirring peak. Artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, all were in movement to take 
position for the fight. Squadrons of horse swept 
the field. Not a cannon or a musket was fired 
before noon. Both parties were as peacefully 
employed in taking their positions as if engaged 
in a holiday review. The sun was in the 
meridian when the first shot was fired. It was 
the signal for the burst of such a roar of battle 
as even this war-dcsolatod globe has seldom 
witnessed. The awful sublimities of the scene 
deeply impressed even those who were most 
familiar with the horrors of war. The militaiy 
genins of Napoleon was never more conspiouow 
than on this aay. The various divisions of his 
aimy, guided by the highest teachinp of mili- 
tary science, appeared uj^n the field w^feh all the 
unembarrassed precision of the movements of a 
game of chess. For fm howa the carnage 
continued. 

The snn was now dedining. The enemy 
began to falter. The cavaliyr of the Imperial 
Guard had been held in reserve, impatiently 
waiting the order for its resktleii charge, to- 
cased m helmets and breastplates of glitteritt| 
steel, and mounted on steeds of enormous power, 
these squadrons, whicdi had never yet moved but 
with the sweep of victory, rose miuestieally 
over the hOIs and poured down npon the plain. 
Their advance was at first alow and digmfieA 
as their proud chtrgeifs, in a gentle trot, emerged 
into the view of botii armies. The Imkh re- 
garded the HnpeiM Guard as Napoleon’s ri|M 
arm. They Ml sure tibat a blow ww now fcoM 
strudk whm would terminate the oonfikt A 
wiM itrnk of iathuiiMm toirsi from Ih^ %% 
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which rose ahore the thunders of the battle. 
The Anatrian otiirassiei^ equally ntmierotis, aa 
heavily armed, and inspired with as determined 
courage, were on the alert, ready to repel the 
anticipated onset. Their swords and helmets 
glittered in the rays of the setting snn, and they 
fdso came sweeping down into the vast arena. 

The opposing squadrons, now spurring their 
steeds into a hea^ong gallop, came rushing 
onward with the frantic energy ^ fiends. Innu- 
merable trumpets in clarTon tonaH pealed forth 
the charge. The plain seemed to tremble beneath 
the tread of the Mvancing hosts. With plumes 
and banners fioating in the breeze, and helmets 
and sabres gleaming in the snn, and each party 
rending the skies with their unearthly shrieks, 
the two bodies, in full career, rushed upon each 
other. The spectacle was so sublime, so awM, 
so sure to be followed by decisive results, that 
each army, as by common consent, suspended its 
fire to await the issue of this extraordinary duel. 
The roar of musketry and the heavy booming 
of artillery ceased. The soldiers rested upon 
their muskets, and the exhausted cannomers 
leaned upon their gnus, as in intense absorption 
they gazed upon &e appalling grandeur of the 
scene. 

The oouonssion was terrific. Hundreds of 
horses and riders were instantly overthrown and 
trampled in the dust. Over their mangled bodies 
the rushing squadrons plunged and fought. It 
was a new spectacle, even to those most inured 
to all the aspects of war. The fresh breeze 
speedily swept the smoke from the plain. The 
unclouded sun shone down brilliantly upon the 
vast arena. The two armies, in breathless silence, 
intrusted the issue of the oonfiict to the Imperial 
Guards of Austria and of France, Nothing was 
heard but the blast of the trumpets and the clear 
riugmg of steel, as sabre clashed against sabre, 
and cuirass and helmet resounded beneath the 
blows of these men of iron sinews. The snn 
went down, and the struggle still continued. 
Twilight darkened over the plain, but a blaze 
of intensest light from clashing steel gleamed 
over the contending hosts. One by one me stars 
came out calmly in the sky, and the moon, in 
silent beauty, rose serenely in the East, and looked 
down with her mild reproof upon the hideous 
carnage, and still the struggling squadrons, with 
nnintermitted fury, dashed against each other. 
Beneath such blows men and horses rapidly fell ; 
the clangour of tiie strife grew fainter and fainter. 
Still in the gloom of the night, as the eye gazed 
Upon the tumultuous mass swaying to and fro, it 
was impossible to judge who were gahung the 
victory. 

At length the Austrian horsemen, having lost 
two-thirS of their number, were no longer able 
to withstand their foes. They wavered, recoiled, 
and then the tramp of rushing steeds was heard 
as they broke and fled. A wnd shout of “ Vive 
Hmpereurr' burst from the lips of the victorious 
oulrasners. Spurring th^ steeds in the mad 
ptxrsmt, they trampm down horses and riders, 
filed togethiv on the insingmned plain. The 


(^spirited Austrians gwed in ^ent dismay ufm 

commenced a retreat The whole French army, 
with frantic enthusiasm, re-echoed the shout 
their conquering comrades. 

Instantaneously the thunders of war again 
filled the plain. The lightning flashes aud heavy 
booming of the cannon, the clamonr of rushing 
armies, pursuers and pursued, the storm of shot, 
shells, and bullets, which swept mutilation and 
death through the retreating ranks, and the sul. 
phurona canopy of smoke which darkened the 
moon and stars, presented a spectacle which 
neither pen nor pencil can delineate. But imme' 
diately, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of Lannes, Napoleon ordered the army to halt. 
The French soldiers, utterly exhausted by the 
herculean toils of the last five days, threw them- 
selves upon the bloody sod of the hard-fought 
field and fell asleep. The Austrians, through- 
the night, oontinned their retreat towards Katis- 
bon, hoping to escape across the Danube. 

li^en Napoleon gave the order for this decisive 
attack of the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, 
General Cervoni was holding a map of the conn, 
try open before him. A heavy cannon-ball struck 
this Wve oi£oer, and he vanished from the Em- 
peror’s sight. Only the scattered fragments of 
his body oonld be found. Soon after, one of Na- 
poleon’s oflScers arrived to make known a position 
taken by the enemy. While in the act of com- 
znunioating his errand, he pointed with his right 
hand. At that instant a shot, passing close to 
the head of the Emperor, struck the unfortunate 
officer's am and tore it from his body. Napo- 
leon manifested the most sincere sympathy for 
the wounded man, bnt made no movement to 
change his dangerous position. The officers who 
surrounded the Emperor, knowing that the sal- 
vation of the army depended upon his life, ear- 
nestly remonstrated with him for exposing himself 
so heedlessly. “ What can I do ?” he mildly re- 
plied ; “ I must see how matters go on.* 

For the first time in four days and nights, Na- 
poleon indulged himself iu a few hours of sleep j 
W before the dawn of another mommg he was 
again on horseback, rousing his slumbering army 
to pursue the fugitives. The situation of the 
Ari^duke was now extremely critical. Napo- 
leon, with a victorious amy, was pressing upon 
him. The broad Danube, crossed by the single 
bridge of Ratisbon, was in his rear. His army 
wss in a state of deep dejection. Whenever they 
met Napoleon, it was only to encounter discom- 
fiture and min. Prince Charles had left six 
thousand dead and wounded upon the plain o! 
Eckmuhl. Nearly twenty thousand prisoners, 
fifteen standards,- and an immense quantity of the 
munitions of wax, fell into the hands of the victor. 

Under these oiroumstances, the Archduke re- 
solved to cross the Danube as speedily as possible, 
and to seek refuge for his army in the wilds oi 
Bohemia. He hoped soon to be able to form 
a junction with powerful divisions of Austnati 
troops, marching to reinfortse him. Kee|Hni| 
large iratoh-firei blafsdng all the ni|d^t to 
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Mfti Hi Iti mpidly to &« 

Itetib#. A Wge of boats was immediately 
flaown aorosa the stream. By that, and by the 
bridge at Eatisbon, the axmy defiled tbe whole 
night without intermission. Early in the mom- 
ing Napoleon moved forward his cavalry to attack 
the tear-guard of the Austrians, which was drawn 
np in front of j^&bon to protect the passage of 
the river. After a short conflict, the Austrians 
retreated behind the walls of the dty, closed the 

f ates, and lined the ramparts with infantry. The 
atteries of Napleon were immediately reared. 
A storm of shem rained down destruction npon 
the masses crowding through the streets and 
hurrying acafoui the bridge. A breach was toon 
battered in the walk The French troops rushed 
into the dity. French and Austrians were mingled 
together in inextricable confusion. A hand-to* 
himd fight ensued, with awful carnage. 

11^6 Napoleon was guiding this assanlt, a 
Husket-ball struck bim,*apon the foot, not break, 
ing the bone, but making a severe oontorion, 
and causing intense pain. “Ah,” said he, very 
coolly, “ I am hit It must have been a Tyro* 
lese marksman to have itrock me at such a dis- 
tance. Those fellows fire with wonderful pre- 
dsion.“ He immediatelv dismounted, and his 
wound.was dressed npon the ^t Had the ball 
stmok a little higher up, the limb would have 
been shattered, and am|mtarion would have been 
inevitable. 

The news spread that the Emperor was 
wounded. The soldiers of the nearest corps, 
forgetting their own peril in the excitement of 
battle, broke finm their ranks and crowded around 
their beloved chieftain. Regardless of the oannon- 
balli which swept through the dense group, 
fifteen thousand men, leavmg mwiketi, guns, and 
horseii hastened to the spot, with the most intense 
expressions of anxiety and affection. Najpoleon 
smued kindly npim them, shook hands with all 
who were within his reach, and assured them that 
the wound was merely a txifle. To relieve their 
soMtnde, as soon as the wound was dressed, 
though suffering excrnoiating pain, he mounted 
his horse and r^ along the unes. An almost 
delmons shout joy and euthurissm greeted 
Mm. Such a shout no man ever won before. 
The pain, however, became so severe that he was 
compelled to retire to the hut of a peasant, where 
he fainted entirely away. Soon, however, reco- 
vering, he again mounted Ms horse, and, prie and 
exhausted, stall guided the tremendous energies 
of battle. 

As the Fren<^ rushed through the breach into 
the city of Ratisbon, most of the Austrians had 
crossed the river. The retreating host rapidly 
disappeared over the wooded heights of the Boh- 
merwald. Napoleon, having thus driven the in- 
vaders from the territory of his ally, left the ftid- 
rives to wander among the mountains of Bohenfla, 
and establislmd his head-quarters at Earisbmi. 
Booh aoMevemente seem like the omation of fancy. 
But twelve days had elapsed rince Napoleon left 
Buik Ik rix days he had passed ovmr the vt^ 
mace iot^enlng between the Seine and the I 


Danube. Xa forty-right hours he had oonoen. 
trated Mi army from it# wide dispersion, fighting 
in the meantime almost an meessant battle, anS 
gaining an incessant viotoir. By the most ex- 
traordinary oombinatkn of mtnoBuvrei he had 
assailfld, at all pints, at enemy superior inntun- 
bors upon the field of Eckmuhl, routed him sa- 
tirely, and driven him acroM the ^ ibe. Fif- 
teen days before, 200,000 men, w tne pride of 
resistless oonquerori, had ittvadeu me teiritory 
of Bavaria. Now, discomfited , blesding, d sjeotei 
they were seeking refup from the tfirribk hlowi 
ef the victor in the wild passes of the Bohemian 
monntaint. In these six dlsiiiron days the 
Austrians had lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, 60,000 men. Of this lumber, 40,000 had 
been struck down by the fire of infantry or by 
ihe sabres of the cavalry.** The Austrians bad 
also lost 600 ammunition-waggons, forty atan- 
dardi, more than a hundred pieces of artOleiy, 
two pontoon trains, tad an Incalculable quantity 
cff baggage. 

The physical and Intellectual activity displayed 
by the Emperor d iring this extraordinary cam- 
paign would seem feoredible were it not substai- 
riam by conclusive evidence. It was a drive of 
nearly nx hundred miles from Paris to the en- 
campments of the army on the banks of the 
Danube. During tMs journey he took no rest 
bntfuoh as he <^d find in his carriage. At 
several places he was delayed for a few honri to 
examine fortifications, and to dictate orders to a 
thousand agents in France, in Spain, in Italy, in 
Germany. Upn retching the army, he ^ent 
the 8uc(^ing five days and nights in a series of 
herculean laboum. At midnight, leaning back 
in Ms chair, without removing either his hat or 
Ms boots, he would sleep for jm honr, and then, 
with an invigorated mind, renew Ms dlctarion,oi 
mount his horse and gallop through darkness, 
storms, and rMre, from pst to poet of the army. 
The letters wMch he wrote to his officers dari^ 
these five days would fiU a hxp volume, After 
the most exhausting ride on horseback d more 
than fifteen hoars, ne wonld impetuously, with 
ap|arently exhanstleis energi«i,dfctiti deiq^ttchu 
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It w« all &® eoaireiiiences 

foff k snppliGd liim witii 

a tsbb for v.-Tiiiiig. A neat desk, enoased in 
till! Kd®?!, coii^sinod stationery. Aronnd the 
panels were a variety of boxes, filled with books, 
okartfi, despatches, and the dmly journals. A 
lamp from behind throw snfficient light to enable 
him to read and write by night as well as by 
day. The seat was so arranged that he could 
attain a half-reclining attitude when travelling 
through the night, while cushions prevented his 
being too severely jostled by the ragged roads. 
As he dashed along, he examined the reports of 
military and civil engineers, of statesmen, of 
commanders of divisions, brigades, and bat- 
talions. As each paper was finished, it was 
tom into fragments and thrown from the win- 
dows. His marrellons memory retained every- 
thing. It was his custom to have a copy of 
every new work that was published in raris 
sent to him, whether literary, scientific, or re- 
ligious. If, at a glance, he deemed the book 
worthless, he tossed it into the road. His route 
might be traced by fragments of papers, jour- 
nals, and volumes scattered by the wayside. 
He had invariably suspended in the carriage 
before him the best possible chart of the district 
through which he was passing. 

Whenever he halted, the order and system of 
the imperial household was immediately intro- 
duced. The most convenient apartment was at 
onoe selected as his cabinet or ohamher of work. 
On a table placed in the middle of the room 
were arranged maps of the countries in which 
his armies were operating. The positioni of 
each corps, divirion, and bngade were laid down. 
The roads, communications, bridges, and defiles 
were accurately delineated. The posts of the 
enemy, and the forces of different nations, were 
diatinguished by pins with heads of various 
colours, red, blac^ and green. All this was 
accomplished with such perfect promptness and 
regularity by the devotion of those who sur- 
rounded him, that, let him reach his head- 
quarters vfhere he might or when he mighty no 
time was lost. 

At the four ooruers of the room tables were 
set for Ms secretaries. To these tireless servants 
he was accustomed to dictate simultaneously. 
He possessed the rare faculty of giving judgment 
upon almost any number of subjects at the same 
rime. Ha usually paced the fioor with his hat 
on, ard hands clasped behind his back. In 
riiort and pithy sentences he pronounced his 
opinions or issued his orders* To one scribe he 
would dictate instructions for the manoenvres of 
the nrmjf . Turning to another, he would give 
his decirive opinion on a difficult question of 
finance, or oi the administrative govemmeot 
of tie empire. To a third he would oommum- 
cate answers to ffie letters of his ambassadors in 
imeign countries* A fourth was not infrequently 
ktinsfodwiffi his private corresimndenca Haring 
rims dictated for a few hours, he would seiae the 
pen, dash off a few glowing andl scarcely legible 
ffiifS to his feithfel Josephine , and theni etwag 


his carriage or roo!»t!ng hit hcffw, dtsappcsnflike 
& meteor* 

In the midst of thsM ct^-ratioas, fee wroti 
thus to Joacphine i-**' 

“ Dons iwortk April 18th, 1809. 

“ I arrived here yesterday, at four o’clock in ' 
the morning. I leave immediately. Everything 
is in movement. Military operations are in in- 
tense activity. To this hour there is nothing 
new. My health is good. Entirely thine, 

Napoleon shunned no fatigue which he im- 
posed upon his soldiers. Not one of them 
underwent anything like the bodily labour to 
whioh he exposed himself. At Katisbon he thus 
addressed his army 

^ “Soldiers I Yon have justified my aarioipa- 
tions. You have supplied by bravery the want 
of numbers, and have shown the difference 
whioh exists between the soldiers of Csesar and 
the armed rabble of Xerxes. Within the space 
of a few days we have triumphed in the batriei 
of Thaun, Abensberg, and Eckmuhl, and in the 
combats of Peissing, Landshnt, and Ratisbon. 
One hundred pieces of cannon, forty standards, 
fifty thousand prisoners, three bridge equipagei^ 
three thousand baggage-waggons with their 
horses, and all the money-chests of the regi- 
ments, are the fruits of the rapidity of your 
marches and of your courage. The enemy, 
seduced by a peijured cabinet, appeared to have 
lost all recollection of yon. His wakening hat 
been speedy j you have appeared more terrible 
than ever. Lately he crossed the Ion, and 
invaded the territory of our allies. Lately he 
talked of nothing less than carrying the war into 
the bosom of our country. Now, defeated, d«h 
persed, he files in consternation. Already my 
advance guard has passed the Imi. In one 
month we will be in Vienna.” 

At St Helena, Napoleon, ipefddng of this 
campaign, remarked — 

“The greatest milit^ manoeuvres I ever 
made, and those for whioh I give myself most 
credit, were performed at EokmuhlL They were 
infinitely superior to those at Marengo, or to any 
other of my actions.” 

The next day the Emperor reviewed a part 
of his army at Ratisbon. The dead were ah 
luried. The blood was washed from the streets. 
The mutilated and the dying, vrith splintered 
bones and festering wounds, were m<mnmg upon 
beds of agony in the secluded wards of the hos- 
pitals. Notl^ was seen but the glitter and 
the pomp of war, Plumes, and banners, and 
prancing steeds, and poliriied armour, reflected 
the rays of the undouded sun* As each regi 
ment defiled before him, Napoleon demanded ol 
the colonel who of his soldiers had proved them* 
selves worthy of distinotlon. He ow conferred 
the reward on a ocminon soldier which had been 
expected by those of a higher gj^e. As he was 
tymg the red ribbon of tme Legion of Honour in 
bttttonJioli of one of these veterans li^ 
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Ike r&aki. Hi® Bolciier inquired if tike Emperor 
&! col rtxJOgBis® iilm* “How ihould If* 
eugwered Napoleon. “B was I,** the aoldier 
replied, “who, in the desert of Syria, at the 
moment of your utmost neceBsity, ^ave you a 
portion of my rations,’^ Napoleon immediately 
rejoined, “Indeed! I recolleot you now per- 
fectly. I make you a knight, with an annual 
endowment of one thousand iGrancs.” These 
appeals to honour and generous feeling inspired 
the bosoms of the French soldiers with incredible 
ardour and enthusiaspn. 

A large portion of Katisbon was consumed hv 
the flames. The city belonged to Napoleous 
ally, tbe King of Bavaria. The Austrians, as 
they fled from the btmiing streets, witnessed 
with pleasure the contlagratiou. Napoleon, 
with his accustomed magnanimity, repaired the 
damages, amounting to several millions of francs, 
at his own expense. “ From the morning of the 
19th, says Alison, “ when the battle of Ahens- 
berg began, tiH the night of the 22nd, when that 
of Ratisbon terramated, he was on horseback or 
ictating letters at least eighteen hours a day. 
When all around him were ready to drop down 
witii exhaustion, he began to read and dictate 
despatches, and sat up half the night receiving 
reports from the generals and marshals, and com- 
pleting the direcrioni for the ensmjog day.*' 

The Danube now flowed between Napoleon 
and the ^eat mass of his foes. The road was 
open to Vienna. This city was situated on the 
same side of the river which was occupied bjp 
tbe French army. From Ratisbon to Vienna is 
% distance of about two hundred miles. Many 
rivers were to be crossed, and many defiles were i 
to be forced, which were strongly warded by; 
the Austrians. Napoleon resolved, however, to | 
march directly upon the capital, and there toj 
settle his difSonlties with that faithless cabinet 
which had so perfidiously assailed him. The 
conquering legions of France poured resistlessly 
down the valleys of the Danube. All opposition 
was swept before them. The retreating Austrians 
planted thrir batteries upon the opposite banks 
of every stream, having blown up the bridges 
and destroyed the boats. The cra^ which com- 
manded every defile gHttered with armed men, 
and were defended by the most destructive mi»- 
liles of war. 

Napoleon had done everything which mortal 
man could do to avert the oonlict He now 
consecrated the entireness of his tremendons ener- 
gies, without any faltering, to drive the war to 
a decisive oonclnsion. Beneath the guns of the 
Austrians he constructed new bridges, and, re- 
minding his veterans of Lodi and of Aiwla, 
breasted all the engines of mutilation and death. 
The Austrians had so wantonly and pertina- 
ciously provoked the war, that they were ashamed 
to ask for peace. The Archduke Charles had, 
however, from the beginning, been opposed to 
the hof^e measures of his government. He 
imw wrote to his brother, .the Emperor fkanmi, 
giving an acoount of th^ waidm and over* 
whalmof ravtom With tha oonseni of thi 


terrified Emperor, he Tinturad to address the 
following lines of ^acefiil flatlwj t j Njpokon 

“Your Majesty has amwanced ycir arrival 
by a salvo of artOiery, 1 had no time to reply 
to it But, though hardly informed of your 
presence, I speedily discovered it by tl« losses 
which I experienced, loti have taken many 
prisoners from me. I have taken some from yen 
in quarters whore you were not present k pro- 
pose to your Majesty to exchange them man 
for man, rank for rank. If this proposal proves 
agreeable to you, point out the place where it 
may be possible to put it into effect I feel 
flattered, sire, in combating the greatest captaia 
of the age ; but I sbouid esteem myself more 
happy if Heaven had chosen me to be tbe in- 
struineat of procuring for my country a durable 
peace. Whatever may bo the events of the war, 
or the chances of an aocommodation, I pray your 
Majesty to believe that my desires wm alwayt 
outstrip your wishes, and that I am equaly 
honoured by meeting your Msyesty, either with 
the sword or the olive-branch in your haadL’* 

But, before this apologetio note reached Nape* 
leon, he was far advanced in the valley of the 
Danube. Nothing now remained to arrest hit 
triumphant march upon Vienna, He decided to 
send his reply from the palace of Schbnbnmn. 
The French army was now approaching the 
River Traun, on© of the tributaries of the Danube, 
Napoleon decided to cross it at several points, 
some miles distant from each other. Massena, 
with seven thousand men, advanced to the Traun, 
opposite Ebersberg. Here occurred one of the 
most extravagant acts of zeckless courage and 
one of the most revolting scenes of human 
butchery recorded in military history. The 
river was very broad, and was crossed by • 
narrow bridge, 1,200 feet In length. At the 
frurther end of the bridge was an escarped pk* 
team Above it rose too little town of Ebers- 
berg, surmounted by a starong castk, which was 
bristling with cannon. In w»nt of toe bridge, 
on toe escarpment of the plateau, nearly 10, (w 
men were drawn up in Ene of battle. The 
bridge, at its western exixemity, was enfiladed 
by houses all filled with musketeers* A fonnid- 
aole array of artOJery, disposed on to© heights 
above, oommanded the whole extent of toe wail 
structure. The bridge was of wood, and, by 
toe appEoation of to© toych, would immediately 
have been ©nveloped in flamM. The Austrians, 
however, deemed it passage so utterly impof* 
ilble, that they did aot suppose tost toe Frendi 
would even attempt k* 

But toe impetuous Massena uelayed not a 
moment He ordered an immediate dbarge, as 
h© feared tost an hornrk delay might Indnoe toe 
Austrians to blow up the bridge. Geoersl 
Cohom, a man of dinmative stature, but (ff toe 
most intensely toroeM and Impetuous ^irit, 
placed himself at toe head d his brigade. At 
double-auiok step toe dense column pressed 
slung toe bcidm An uaeacampled mmm of 
hormt tnsadh TIm troop liit* sotm 
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in ft olond of smoke. A stonn of mpe*iliot tod 
oanisteT swept mntilfttdon and death through 
their ranks. Two or three ammimition«wftggozis 
blew np in the midst of the stmggli^ throng, 
and scattered awM oamage aroni^ bridge 
w* soon 80 encumbered with the wotmded and 
the dead, that Massena deemed himself diiyen to 
the horrible necessity of oommanding the fre^ 
troops that came np to toss their mangled and 
straggling comrades into the swollen torrent 
whim swept ftiriously below. 

Those who performed this revolting sernoe 
were soon strnok down themselves, and were 
treated in the same manner hy those who next 
came np to the attack. There was no alterna- 
tive. Bnt for this dreadftil measure, the bridge 
would soon have become utterly impcMable, and 
all upon it would have perished. Enveloped in 
smoke, deafened with the roar of battle, and with 
shots, shells, and hnUets mowing down their 
nnks, these veteran soldiers, who, in becoming 
veterans, had almost ceased to be men, pressed 
sternly on, trampling upon severed limbs, wading 
through blood, and throwing their wounded and 
beseeching comrades into the surging flood. 
Well might the Duke of Wellington say, “A 
man of reflned Christian sensibilities is totally 
unfit for the profession of soldier.” 

Through this Mghtful storm of shot, the 
Frmch rushed along till they reached the gate 
at the farther end of the bridge. Here the 
whole head of the column was swept awayj 
those in the rear, however, rushed on over their 
mangled comrades, dashed down the gates, and 
drove their foes before them. The Austrians 
retreated through the town, setting fire to the 
houses, and disputing every inch of ^und. The 
French straggled on, trampling on rae bodies of 
the dead and wounded of either army. In the 
hlaiing streets theconffict raged with unparalleled 
ferodty. Ebersberg was at last taken. It was, 
however, but a heap of smoking ruins. The 
town was so much m flames that the wounded 
could not be withdrawn. The blazing rafters 
fell on these wretched victims of war, and, 
shrieking in agony, their mangled limbs were 
slowly consumed by the fire. Their hideous 
cries blended with the hateful clamour of these 
demoniac scenes. An intolerable stench of burn- 
ing corpses filled the air. 

Still, through the blazing streets, and over the 
mangled and blackened fragments of human 
bodies, the French rushed on with horse, and 
artillery, and ammunition-waggons, crushing 
flesh, and hones, and oinders, and blood-mingled 
mire into a hideous mass of corruption. The 
Austrians, appjdled at such incredible daring, 
sullenly retired, leaving six thousand of the slmn 
behind them. Napoleon, at a distance, heard 
the lend cannonade. He spurred his horse to 
the scene of oonfliot. Accustomed as he had 
long been to the horrors of war, he was shocked 
at the ftwM spectacle. Though admiring the 
despemt# daring of Massena, he could not re- 
frw from testing Ms displeasure at the oun* 
age wM^ might, perhaps, have been averted by 


waiting for an attack upon tiie flank of the 
enemy by the corps of Lakies, which had passed 
the river a few miles above. 

Napoleon, aooompanied by Smry, entered 
tile smouldering town. He found wo or three of 
the wounded still alive, who had crawled into 
the square where the flames could not reach 
them. !“ Can anything,” says Savaiy, “ be more 
dreadftu than the sight of men first burned to 
death, then trodden under the horses’ feet, and 
crushed to atoms hy the wheels of gun-carriages ? 
The only outlet from the town was by walking 
through a heap of baked human fiesh, which 
produced an insufferable stench. The evil was 
so mat, that it became necessary to procure 
spades, such as are used to dear mud from the 
public roads, in order to remove and bury this 
foetid mass. The Emperor came to see this 
horrid sights and said to us as he went over it, 
* It were well if all promoters of wars could be- 
hold suoh an appalling picture. They would 
then discover how much evil humanity has to 
suffer from their projects.’ He spoke some 
obliging words to General Cohorn on the feat of 
gallaatry he had displayed, hut pointed out to 
Mm that, if he had not suffered himself to be 
hurried along by his courage, but had waited 
for the troops that were coming up, previously 
to making me attack, this heavy loss would have 

The army now pressed on with the utmost 
rapidity towards Vienna, There was but little 
more opposition to be encountered, Napoleon, 
with his peculiar thirst for knowledge, took with 
him a guide, who rode hy his side, and who 
pointed out to Mm every object of interest by 
the way. Upon a distant eminence he descried 
the mouldering Gothic towers of Dierstein, the 
scene of the captivity of Richard the Lion- 
hearted. He reined in his horse, and for some 
moments riveted Ms eves upon the pile wMch 
rose in gloomy magnmoence before than, 
addressing Beider and Lannes, who were with 
Mm, he said — 

“ Richard also was a warrior in Syria and 
Palestine. He was more fortunate than we were 
at St Jean d’Acre. But the Lion-hearted was 
not more valiant than yon, my brave Lannes. 
He beat the «eat Saladin. Yet hardly had he 
returned to Europe than he fell into the hands of 
persons who were certainly of very different 
calibre. He was sold by a duke of Austria to 
an emperor of Germany, who by that act only 
has been rescued from oblivion. The last of hia 
court, Blondel, alone remained faithfhl to him. 
But the nation made no sacdfi.cQ for Ms deliver- 

ice.” 

After a. moment’s pause, still keeping Ms eyes 
riveted upon the towers, he continued— 

** These were barbarous times, wMoh they have 
the folly to represent to us as so heroic, when the 
ftither sftorifioed Ms children, the wife her hus- 
band, the tuMeofi Ms sovereign, the soldier Ms 
genetol, and ftuvrithout shame disguise 1 How 
much m timei changed now I You have sten 
raapeNn and Mngi in my power, as well astiis 
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oapitftE Mr st&tM, I extoied tom 
adther raasom nor »aoiifio« of koiotirs. The 
world hais leen how I traaled the Emperor of 
Awtria, whom I uuglit have impnsoned 5 tnd 
that inccesaor of Leopold mid Henrj, who ii 
already more than half in oxur power, will not he 
worse treated on this oooasioa than on the pre- 
ceding, no^t^tanding that he has attaoked ns 
Yrtlh so much perfidy." 

little did Napoleon then imi^ne that on the 
rook of St Helena he was to experience an hn- 
piisoninent more barbarous in all the refinements 
of <3116117 than Eichaxd had endured beneath 
the towers of Dierstein* 

On the 10th of Ma^, just one month from the 
time when the Austrian standards crossed the 
TtiTi^ Napoleon with his army appeared before the 
walls of Vienna. The Archduke Charles, haring 
received powerfrd reinforcements, was hurrying 
down the opposite banks of the river for the 
relief of the capital The city is built on a small 
arm of the Panuhe, some two milei from the 
main stresmii. The central city is mrcular, 
and about three miles in circumference. It (wn- 
tains 100,000 mhabitants, and is surrounded by 
an iawnent rampart of brick-work, flanked by 
strong bastions. A beautiful glacis, about one- 
fourth of a mile in width, planted with trees, 
and Idd out in pubho walks like the parks of 
London, indies toe city. Beyond this esplanade 
are reared toe immense feubourgs, which oontam 
100,000 inhabitants, and which are also inolwied 
by a line ef ramparts. The suburbs are about 
ten miles !n circumference. 

Napoleon was very anxious to save Vienna 
from toe horrors of a bombardment He imme- 
diately sent a flag of truce into toe city. The 
bearer was assailed and wounded; and the 
butoherh boy who had struck him down was 
placed upon the officer's horse, and borne in 
triumph through the streets. Without difficulty 
Napolson surmounted toe ramparts and enters 
toe fknbourgs ; bnt as soon as his troops appeared 
upon toe esplanade, whioh extends between toe 
fouhouxgs and toe ramparts of toe old dty, they 
were met by vofleyaof grape-shot from the walls. 
Napoleon immediately mvested the place on all 
points, and aummoned it to tnirender. A depu- 
tarion from each of toe fonbourgs was selected 
to carry toe summons. 

The following is a copy of toe letter sent by 
Bertoier to the Arohdnie Maximilian, who 00 a- 
duoted toe defence of tot city » 

“ Monseigneur,— The Duke of Montebehc sent 
this morning to your Highness an officer in toe 
character of a nag of truce, with a trumpeter. 
That officer has not yet returned, I request it 
be informed whan it is intended to send him 
back. The unusual course adopted on this occa- 
sion compels me to avail myself of the inha- 
bitants or toll <i!tj for holding communicirion 
with pur Higham His Mi^esty, toe Imperor 
and Ihig, my mistar, having mm brought to 
fknna by tie «v^ of tli® war, Is dsii^ of 
ifaring tie aaniiiowi and Iniicittlnf popularion 


of that capital frmn tot calamlllfNi wMch torettet 
it. He direda me to represent to your Highness 
that, by persisting to defend too place, your 
Highness will «uie toe d«tmutioa of one of 
toe finest cities in Europe, an<i expMe to toe 
miseries of war a multituae of people who ought 
effeotually to be protected by their condittoa, 
1 ^ 0 , and sex from to© evils which war neoeg. 
s^y occasions. The Emperor, my master, has 
alwaysmanifested,in every country where hth»» 
been brought by the events of wsj*, his anxiety 
to save unarmed populations from such cala- 
mities. Your HighuMs cannot but be persuaded 
that his Majesty is deeply affected at contem- 
plating toe approaching ruin of toat great dty, 
which he olauu, as one of his titles to glory, to 
have saved on a former occasion. Nsvertoeleil, 
oontrary to tbs practice of ali fortified towns, 
your Highness has had guns fired In the direction 
of toe subnrbs, and toe shot might have killed, 
not an enemy of your sovereign, but toe <Md 
or wife of one of his most devoted subjects. I 
do myself toe honour to submit to your Highnen 
that, daring the whole day, the Emperor has 
refund to aHow any troops to enter the suburbs, 
and merely had toe gates occupied, and sent 
patrols round for toe purpose of mamtaining 
good order. But if your Highness persists m 
attempting to defend toe place, hif Majesty will 
bo oompeUed to make iihi prepamrions mr an 
attack, and toe win of the capital will be ac- 
<»mplijihed in toirty-six hours by the howitoen 
and bombs of our batteries, at the same tone 
toat toe exteriw town mast fikewise be de- 
itroyed by the fire from your own batteries, i^ 
Mijfssty ii persuaded that these oouslderations will 
have their influfsnoe, and induce your Highness 
to renennoi an attempt whioh could only delay 
for a few moments the taking of the city. 

“I beg to be made acquainted with yew 
Highnessa final resolutom. 

(Sigued) ** Bmotixu.* 

But toe fire of toe rampaiii redoubled at toe 
tirivai of toe deputies, and many of them ww 
slain by their fellow-citowna Napleon's patieime 
was now exhausted. Still he humanely resolved 
to spare the xinfoitonato faubourgs as much as 
posdhla There are few oonquerois who, under 
such circumitanoei, would not ha? « availed toem- 
•elves of toe houses of toeir enemlis. Accom- 
panied by Misseua, he rod® luroand the touthem 
porrion of to# fortHioatioai of to®^ city, ana 
•elected a plaoe for to® erection of his batterisa 
where the answering fire from toe ramparts 
would endanger only ?«fy toHy-soattered 
dwelKngs. Upon this spot he <x«ilroctid very 
fonuidable batkriiii and 1* nine o’clock in tot 
eaing, when ail tot awful inglaery of ww was 
ranged to rain down a howibi® l«pistipo» thi 
dty,h«s®ntaBotowsuiiimoiii^ Th# only answif 
was a contomtd dMnirgi of mtoMn-bwIa 
Tbs teiibl® otiawtiad® than 
im knrs toa (rtwni of 

TliVt V 

fifini 
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wife fMem msving In pafes 

©f fir® fercu A tlse Glfj mid, by Mr oontm®<wi6 
ssplcgloa, deafaping t!i@ «« wife tmintarmittsd 
fetmdwiS. Flames ware burslapg forfe from all 
parts of fee metropolis, and immerise volumes 
of black smoke, as if qected from a volcano, 
blended wife fee portentous glare. In fee midst 
of feis awful scene oftmimaginable horror, when 
fee heavens seemed rent by fee explosions of 
artillery, and fee crash of fallen buildings, and 
fee shrieks of fee wounded, and the wild cry of 
two hundred thousand combatants, and when fee 
wasting conflagration illumined fee whole arena 
as wife the Inrid blaze of infernal fires, fee gates 
of fee city were thrown open, and a flag of truce 
emerged upon the plain. The flag was conducted 
to fee head-<]pttt6r8 of the Emperor. It informed 
him feat in fee imperial palace, directly opposite 
the French batteries, a young princess, daughter of 
fee Emperor Francis, lay sick. Upon fee approach 
of Napoleon, fee royal family had fled. They 
were under fee cruel necessity of leaving them 
sick child behind them. ! 

Napoleon immediately ordered fee direction of 
(dl fee pieces which could endanger the helpless 
maiden to be changed. This young princess, , 
feus strangely rescued from fee carnage of wfff, 
became subsequently fee bride of Napoleon. 
Eloquently has Alison said, “It was by the 
thunders of artillery and the flaming light of 
bombs across fee sky feat Napoleon’s first ad- 
dresses to the Archduchess Maria Louisa were 
made. While the midnight sky was incessantly 
streaked with burning projectiles, and oonfiagra- 
tion was commencing in every direction around 
her, fee future Empress of France remained se- 
cure and unharmed in the imperial palace. 
Strange result of those days, not less of royal 
feau of national revolution, that a daughter of 
fee CsBSars should be wooed and won by a 
soldier of fortune from Corsica; that French 
aims should be exerted to place an Austrian 
Princess on the throne of Cfharlemagne ; feat 
the leader of a victorious invading host should 
demand her for his bride ; and that the first ac- 
cents of tenderness should be from fee deep 
booming of the mortars, which, but for his inter- 
position, would have consigned her father's pa- 
lace to destnictionl’* 

The Archduke Maximilian, intimidated by the 
flames which were enveloping the city, and 
alarmed at the prospect of being made a pnsoner, 
hastily retreated across fee Danube by fee weat 
bridge of Thabor, which he blew up behind nim. 
A subordinate was left in fee city, who imme- 
diately requested a cessation of hostilities, and 
proposed to capitulate. Napoleon exacted no 
harsh terms. AU fee public stores, induding 
fee magnificent arsenal, containing four hundred 
pieces of cannon and immense military supplies, 
were surrendered. To all private property and 
to each person he guaranteed perfect security. 
In one month after Napoleon left fee Tnileries, 
he entered in triumph the gates of Vienna. From 
fee palace of the Emperor Francis he issued fee 
pfodamatlop to Ms troops;— 


« In a a»nfe after Iht hm, 

on fee siiiM day, at fee fame hour, w® enteral 
Vienna. Their miiltia, feelr teries m mm$i their 
mmparts, created by fee Impotent rage of fee 
house of Lorrfline, have fallen at fee mvt sight 
of you. The princes of that house have aban- 
doned their capital, not like soldien of himour, 
who yield to circuinstances and fee reverses of 
war, but as pequrers haunted by the sense of 
their ewn crimes. In flying from Vienna, feeir 
adieu to its mhabitants have been murder and 
conflagration. Like Medea, they have, with their 
own hands, massacred feeir own oflspxing. 

“ Soldiers ! The people of Vienna, according ti 
fee expression of a deputation of the suburbs, 
abandoned, widowed, shall be fee objects of your 
regards. I take its good citizens under my 
ei^edal protection. As to fee turbulent and the 
wicked, they shall meet wife exemplary justice. 
Soldiers! Be kind to the poor peasants; to those 
worthy people who have so many daims upon 
your esteem. Let us not manifest any pride at 
our success. Let us see in it but a proof of feat 
Divine justice which punishes fee ungratefiiland 
fee pequred.’* 

General Andreossi was appointed governor of 
Vienna. He had been Napoleon’s ambassador to 
Austria, and was highly respected by fee inhabi- 
tants of fee capital Napoleon, by his appoint- 
ment, wished to indicate to fee Viennese his 
friendly feelings. He took the utmost pains to 
mitigate fee bitterness of feeir humiliation. In- 
stead of employing his own troops to maintdr. 
order in the city, he raised a burgher force of 
6,000 Austrians, 1,500 of whom mounted guard 
every day. Provisions becoming scarce in con- 
sequence of fee presence of such a vast numbei 
of men, he ordered herds of cattle and large 
quantities of grain to be brought from Hungary, 
feat fee citizens might be saved from paying an 
extravagant price for food. He furnished labour 
for fee lower dasses, paying them reasonable 
wages— often employing them in works to em- 
bellish the capital of his perfidious enemy, “ that 
feeir bread,” says Thiers, “ might not be too 
bitter." 

Napoleon, though thus victorious, was never- 
theless in a situation extremely oritioaL The 
Austrian forces still outnumbered hii own, three 
to one. All the energies of England, Austria, 
and Spain were combined against him. Let fee 
reader for a moment contemplate the terrific and 
wide-spread conflict in the midst of which Napo- 
leon was now struggling. He had liberated a 
portion of dismembered Poland from fee despo- 
tism of Prussia, and placed it under fee protec- 
tion of fee kingdom of Saxony, wife Warsaw for 
its capital. The Archduke Ferdinand, brofeer of 
fee Emperor Frands, wife an army of 40,006 
men, was ravaging the tmtory of this grateful 
ally of France. Alexander had tardUy sent a 
small army into Saxony, professedly to aid Napo- 
leon. Affer a signal Meat of fee Saxon troopa 
by fee Auifriani, an Anatrian oonzier wai taken 
prisoner. There was frond in bis ponesihinn 
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tetter from fe® tli» Rnssisn fb-rc®*, iVnuii, fej thi to'itlj of Tibft, wta aola mnij 
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ktI/igimtijjm^tskl»$,md6j}pMsMi0 Prawltt Ciiiinsi, rwilsa iuid®r ^ 

that wmy mm Icvsikman^ taouM pmmtied hmaiHatioa which had IwIiLSiji their armi, t®rt 
ta co-op&raU with ^Austnam against the Frmich. eager to renew the war. Buiaia, Pru«i», and 
Napoleon immediately mnt the lettter to Alex- Austria were aooompllce® in the infamous din- 
ander, without note or comment* The Czar, em* membennent of Poland. They, conseq^uently, 
barmssed by the Icnown wiahea of the Queen- were bound together by the sympathies of oo- 
Mother and ofthe nobles, received the letter in partnership in this most atrocious of politioal 
silence, and merely recalled the indiscreet officer, crimes. Innumerable conspiracies were formed 
Napoleon, though he lost no time in unavail- to rouse the nation to arms. At last Col &hill, 
ing regrets, was much disappointed. He ftiUy an enthnsiaatio officer in the Prussian army, 
understood the peculiar dimcalties which sur- marched boldly from Berlin, at the head of the 
rounded tlie Czar, and was conscious that hia whole cavalry of the garrison, 'and raised the 
inefficient alliance might at any moment be standard of war against Franco. lie erery- 
himed into active hostility. Indeed, Alexander, where proclaimed that the King of Prussia, with 
inding all Europe rising against the republican all his forces, was about to join the Allies, The 
monarch, and annoyed by the incessant re- national pride was aroused, and multitudes 
proaches of his mother and the nobles, began flocked to his banners, 
himself to regret the unoongeniaJ alliance of the The Tyrol an ancient possession of the house 
great champion of despotism with the great of Austria, had been, by the treaty of Pres- 
champion of popular rights. The extraordinary burg, annexed to Bavaria. In no other part of 
personal ascendency sdone of Napoleon had de- . Europe did the priests and the monks hold so 
tached the Czar from that coalition to which h« I boundless a sway as with the superstitious 
naturally bdonged. peasantry of those wild mountain ravines. N 

As Napoleon was one day riding along, with poleon had induced the King of Bavaria to avoid 
Savary by his side, after an interval of silence, all invidious religious distinctions. Although 
in which he seemed to have been lost in thought, the Roman Catholic was still the established 
he said— religion, the Protestants were allowed the free 

“ It appears that Alexander is marching an exerdse of their mode of worship, and were 
army of 50,000 men into Poland to support U^ially admissible with Catholics to ail civil 
me. This is something, though I certainly ex- j offices. In Prussia, which was a Protestant 
pected more." | country, Napoleon exerted the same influence in 

Savary replied, “ It is but little that Russia | behalf of the CathoUci ; and, notwithstanding 
doing. The Austrians will hardly suspend | the inveterate pryudioes of the times, wherever 
their operations at the approach of 50,000 men. he had power, he granted entire relief to the 
If Alexander does not furnish a greater force, it Jews. 

is my opinion that his army will not act at all He was ever true to hte fiivourite principle of 
I dmuld not wonder if it turned out to he a pre- removing from the Continent of Europe all 
meditated arrangement Such oo-operarion as restraints on religloue opinions, and of granting 
this is truly riaiculous when we consider that perfect liberty of conseienoe. This often armed 
Alexander, in alllanoe with Austria, brought against him all the energies of the Roman 
200,000 men agmnst us.^‘ Catholic priesthood. The oouspiriwy in the 

Therefore," replied Napoleon, calmly but Tyrol fomented by eminarits from Austria, was 
very seriously, “I must rely upon my own wide-spread* At the preconcerted ligualwhttt 
strength, and not upon their asristaaoe.” the Austtiani were crossing the Inn, waooa-fires 

Again he said to Savary, nimn the same sub- blazed from almost every crag in the Tyrol, and 
ject, “ I was p^ectly in the right not to trust to \ the oonveut bells in every valley toUed the tooihi 
such allies, what worse could have happened if ' of popular miorreotioa. The benighted populaoe, 
I had not made peace with the Russians ? What ^ stimulated by religion* fanaticism, were ready to 
have I gained by their alliance I It is more than 'fight againtt their own deflverer and against 
probable that they would have declared openly I their own rights. The Bavarian government 
a^nst me if a remnant of regard to the firith j had failed to conciliate the Tyrolese, by negleot- 
ef treaties had not prevented them. Wo must ing to carry out in fril thi fakrgod and humani 
not deceive ourselves; they have all fixed a | polimr of iwapoleon. 

rendezvous on my tomb, but they have not “ Tho Bavarians,** sdd Napoleon, ** did not 
courage openly to set out thither. It is plain know how to govern the TyroW. They wwi 
that I can no longer reckon on an alliance in unworthy to rote that noble country/ 
that quarter. Rerhapi he thinks that he does The war which ensued was riiooking in iti 
me a great favour by not declaring war. Had barbarity. It li • romarkabte fiiot, th^ In ah 
I, however, entertained any doubt on that sub- these wars, no troops were so f«odi«wi as thois 
jeot before engaging in the affairs of Spain, 7 gnidad by the Rontoi pri«rt*. & iwr day* iB 
should have owed vmtj Htrie for the part which the French and Bavarian troope were sw^ 
he took. And y#, after ah, they will probably away by the tmmi of a general hnuiteollon. 
•ay that I am wanting to my engagements, and At the sane titti Iteflm vroa ffiring 
eannoe remain at pmioe.** onl an aipfdlion to mtor rito Sdy^ 
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Aiiiwif®, &« ^0it Bi&Yiil irsenal of France, 
Be gamson, coneistiEg of bnttwo tbonsanti Invalid 
aolmers, was quite nneqiid io the defence of tbe 
a&tensive works oi this importent maritime dep6t 
Napoleon, with aJU his energies absorbed by the 
war in Spain and on the Danube, could send no 
tonsiderable force for its relief. The British 
armament consisted of one hundred and seventy- 
five vessels of war, besides innumerable trans- 
ports, and conveyed, in soldiers and sailors, an 
army of one hundred thousand combatants. It 
was considered the largest and best-equipped 
expedition which had put to sea in modem 
times. The effect of the conquest of Antwerp 
would have been immense. “ It would destroy 
at once/' says Alison, “ the principal naval re- 
sources and fleets of the enemy ; animate all the 
north of Germany by the prospect of a powerful 
army having gained a footing on their own 
shores; and intercept, by pressing dangers at 
home, a large portion of the reinforcements 
destined for the Grand Anny.” The expedition 
was intrusted to Lord Chatham, son of the illus- 
trious statesman, and brother of William Pitt." 

In Italy, the Archduke John, with 80,000 Aus- 
trians, was driving before him Prince Eugbne, 
who could oppose to him but 50,000 troops. 
Eugbne had imprudently hazarded a battle, and 
was signally defeated. 

His discomfltuie had been so entire, that he 
feared to announce the facts to Napoleon. He 
wrote to him, “My father, I need your indul- 
gence. Fearing your censure if I retreated, I 
accepted the offer of battle, and have lost it.’' 
Napoleon was much embarrassed. He knew not 
how great the losses were, nor what danger 
might consequently menace him from his rieht 
flank. Displeased with Engfene, not for his de- 
feat, but for withholding information, he wrote; — 

“You have been beaten. Be it so. I onght 
to have known how it would be when I named 
as general a young man without experience. As 
for your losses, I will send you wherewith to 
repair them. The advantages gained by the 
enemy I shall know how to neutralize. But to 
do this I must be in possession of every particu- 
lar; and I know nothing I I am compelled to 
seek in foreign bulletins for the facts of which 
you ought to inform me. I am doing that 
which I have never before done, and which must, 
of all things, be most repugnant to a prudent 
general; I am marching with my wings in the 

0 “The exertions of England at the same period," 
•ays Sir Walter Scott, “ were of a nature and upon a 
•oale to surprise the world. It seemed as if her flag 
literally overshadowed the whole seas on the coasts of 
Italy, Spain, the Ionian Islands, the Baltic Sea. Wher- 
ever there was the least show of resistance to tlie yoke 
of Bonaparte, the assistance of the English was appealed 
to, and was readily afforded. The general principle 
was indeed adopted that the expeditions of Britain 
ihotdd be directed whore they could do the cause of 
Europe the most benefit, and the interests of Napoleon 
the greatest harm. But itlll there remained a lurking 
wish that they could be so dirooted as, at the same time, 
to acquire some peculiar and separate adtuutage to 
Inidaud, and to leeuft what m called a British 
etdeoi* 


tfr, unconsdoTO of what Ib ns^Bing on my flttfci. 
B’ortunately, I oaii bra'se rihks, thanks to this 
blows I have atmok, biit It Is miacmblo to bi 
kept in suoh a state of ignoranoe. War Is a 
serious game, in which we ataked one’s reputa-. 
tion, one’s troops, and one’s country. A man 
should reason and examine himself, in order to 
leam whether or not he is fitted by nature for the 
art. 

“I know that in Italy you affect to despise 
Massena. If I had sent him this would not 
have occurred, Massena possesses military 
talents before which you all should bow; and 
if he has faults, they must be forgotten, for 
every man has some. In confiding to you my 
army of Italy, I have committed an error. I 
should have sent Massena, and have given yon 
command of the cavalry under his orders. The 
Prince Boyal of Bavaria admirably commands a 
division under the Duke of Dantzig. I think 
that, if circumstances become urgent, you should 
write to the King of Naples [Murat] to join the 
army. Yon will give up the command to him, 
and put yourself under his orders. It is a matter 
of course that you should have less experience 
in war than a man whose occupation it has been 
for eighteen years." 

Such were the disasters which were acoumu- 
latmg around Napoleon even in the hour of 
victory; so numerous and so unrelenting were 
the foes against whom he was heroically 
struggling. 

While at Tienna a little incident occurred 
which develops the native nobleness of character 
which all must recognise and admire. One of 
the chief surgeons of the army was lodged in 
tile suburbs of the city, at the house of an aged 
canouess. The surgeon, having one day taken 
boo mnch wine, wrote her an impertinent letter. 
She immediately appealed to General Andreossi 
For protection, sending to him the letter. He 
Forwarded her letter, and also the one she had 
•eceived from the surgeon, to the Emperor. Na- 
poleon immediately sent an order for the surgeon 
to appear on parade the following morning. At 
the appointed hour, Napoleon rapidly descended 
the steps of his palace, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of deep indignation, and, without speak- 
ing to any one, advanced towards the ranks, 
holding the letters in his hand. 

“Let M come forward,” he exdmmed 

As the surgeon approached, the Emperor ex* 
tended the letter towards him, and said, in in- 
dignant tones, “Did yon write this infamous 
letter?” 

“ Pardon, sire,” the overwhelmed surgeon ex- 
claimed ; “ I was intoxicated at the time, and 
did not know what I did.” 

“Miserable man,” exclaimed Napoleon, “to 
ntrage a canouess worthy of respect, and bowed 
down with the calamities of war. I do not ad- 
mit your excuse, I degrade you from the Legion 
of Honour. You are unworthy to bear that 
venerated i^boL General Dersonne, see that 
this order is exeonted. Insult an aged womin 1 
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¥!?»rraag spread rapidly through Europe. 
tniinated the friends of Napoleon, »nd sent dis- 
may to the hearts of his enemies, Schill was 
ppfined, and his army entirely put to the roat. 
The Archduke Ferdinand, who was ravaging 
Saxony, and who had captured Warsaw, wm 
oompellad to retreat precipitately, to lend aid 
to the Archduke Charles. The Austrians were 
unable to send any succour to the Tyrolese, and 
the sanguinary insurrection was soon put down. 
In Italy, Engine was retreating before the forces 
of the triumphant Archduke John. At last, 
almoffe in despair, he resolved to trjr the issue of 
another battle. He concentrated his army near 
Yerona. The Austrians, flushed with success, 
and far outnumbering the army of the Viceroy, 
came roilring over the hills, Hire of an easy 
vtetory. 

Suddenly there was heard in the distance a 
tremendoua cannonading. Neither party knew 
the cause. The Austrians, however, were confi- 
dent that it was a division of the Austrian army 
oommendng the attack. The Italians feared 
that it was so. But soon the tidings were 
brought to Eugbne that the cannonading they 
heard was the rejoicing in Yerona over a peat 
victory of Napoleon — ^uiat he had scattered the 
Austnan army to the winds at Eckmnhl, and 
was marching viotoriouBly upon Vienna. At the 
same moment, a courier arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Archduke John, mid informed 
him c^^e disasters which the Austrian arms 
had met upon the Danube. He was ordered to 
return with the utmost possible speed to Vienna, 
to protect the capital. The Austrians were in 
dismay. A spontaneous shout of joy burst &om 
the lips of the ItsJiani, Eugbne and one of his 
officers rode to a neighbouring eminence, which 
commanded an extensive view of the regrou 
oocupi^ by the hostile armies. Far off in the 
distant horixon they saw a long Hue of military 
waggons advancing towards the north. Eugkie 
grasped the hand of his officer, exclaiming, 
“ The Austrians have commenced th^ retreat” 
Immediately his own army was put in motion to 
pursue the retiring foe. 

Thus, while me legpons of Napoleon were 
thundering down the valley of the Danube, 
•weepine all resistance before them, the Arrh- 
duke Charles, having recruited his forces in 
Bohemia, was hurrying to the capital down the 
left banks of the river. The Armduke Ferdi- 
nand, abandoning Poland, was rushing from the 
north with a victorious army for the protection 
of the capital. The Austrian forces in the 
Tyrol,^ and the proud anny of the Archduke 
John in Italy, were also hastening, by forced 
marches to meet that audacious m who had 
dared to throw himself, with iwh apparent 
leoklemeM, into the midst of Ms mMtituimous 
enemies. ThnsNapMeon, the vietmr, was deemed 
by Euicpi irrelrieTibl^ ruined* He was mateh- 


ing boldly cpoi ^hflt ife htmdwl 

tiioueaad stmed main, b vw i mtj quarto of 
compsM, were nihJJrg i : r. ojt ! -m riicrcs. ft 
WM not th'^ught pOBilble that lio could extricate 
himself from the assaults of 'inch countless hesti 
Even Paris was panic-stricken in view of his 
peril, and the Royalists fomented new plots for 
the restoration of the Bourbons.^ 


CHAPTER XLTIH. 

XSLAirX) OF 

Preparations of the Eroperor—Kfl^Hag and Aiqinh* 
Riling of the Dannba—Lopa of the bridge— Death o* 
Lannev-The French retire to Lobtu— Lofty charao- 
ter of Napoleon—Coandl of War— New bridge, aul 
the manner of it* conetnictlon— Kirrow ®kj*m of 
the Emperor and Ondlnot. 

now in Vienna nearly 90,000 
men. The Archduke Charles, having recruited 
his forces in Bohemia, had marched down the 
left bank of the Daunhe, and was intrenched 
opposite the metropolis with an army 100,000 
strong. From ah parts of the widely-extended 
dominions of Austria powerful divisions were 
rapidly marching^ to join him. The Danube, 
opposite Vienna, is a mwestio staream, one thou- 
sand yards in width. The river was swollen by 
the melting of the snow among the mouatalas. 
How could it be possible to feranspert an army 
across such a fioed, with such formidable hosts 
on the opposite banks, prepared with all the tre- 
mendous enginery of war to dispute the passage ? 
This was the great problem for Napoleon to soTve. 

A short diitanoe below Vienna the Danube 
tocpanded into a bay, interspersed with many 
islands, where the water was more shallow, and 
the surrent less rapid. One of these iriands, 
that of Lcbiu, divided the river into two 
branohea. It was aituated alx miles below 
Vienna, and wai about four and a half miles 
long and three milea wide. The two chauneli 
whm aeparated Lobau from the banka of the 

w Kspolsoif was now ecmteadSiie if atnst the wmmtili 
coihtioa wbidbt h«d b««n formea sgilnst EsptibUcas 
Fiano*. The jSrtif cosiltton epiinst Frtuce was coa- 
daded betwasQ Anstiia .and Pniiila, to ebedE tbi pro- 
gpsa* of th# French Rrrotatlon, F*bro*ry tthu 1791 
Momd Qoailtlon wm tiuil of 1791 In wMon CNsr- 
many dedarad war against Repubiican Fmot, and wag 
joined by Portugal, Naplai, Tniwiffly, and the Pope. Tbs 
tMrd eoaJRion was fon»M at St. Pftmbm between 
England Rnaik, and Ansbda, the 38th of September, 
X79A Napoleon wa* then jnit emerging Into manhood 
He drove tha Ingilsh from Toaloa; repelled the in* 
vadlag Anstriaaa, and ihatiered the omkliUoa 1:^ th* 
tremendoni blows he slmok In the Sttl Xtallaa oam- 
palfii. England, finom her InaocaMlble Islimd Mtitmed 
the war, ana organised a/MrtI eosUtioa agimit Fx«nes 
with Rawda, Anstrla, Haptsd and Tnrksy, Deosmbei 
28th, 1798, The tiffi of thbi eoahtioa sevi^ 

with hia iword ait Msieop. PeacMi soon mdled ami 
Enrone. Napoleon was hSM as the great MdSemn 
Baldly hid cme alMt yw iMiiMid e^ 
elared war, imd loimd the jpi the IMhel 
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river were of ver^ naeqnal wHiih. One or two 
imall creeks, which in time of mnndataoa were 
swollen into torrents, ran through the island. 

To reach the island from the right bank of the 
liver, where Napoleon's troeps were encamped, 
it was necessary to cross an arm of water about 
9ff<) yards wide. Having arrived upon the island, 
and traversed it, there was another narrow 
channel to be crossed, hut about one hundred 
and eighty feet in width, which separated it 
from the main land. Though the swollen tor- 
rent poured impetuously through these channels, 
it was not very difficult to throw a bridge from 
the right bank to the island^ ainoe the island, 
wide and overgrown with forest, afforded protec- 
tion, not only from the balls, but also from tibe 
view, of the enemy. The bridge, however, from 
the island to the left bank of the river, was to he 
constructed while the works were exposed to the 
batteries of the Austrians. 

For these important operations a large number 
of boats was needed, and many thousand planks, 
and powerftil cables. But the Austrians had 
destroyed most of the boats, and, though there 
was an abundance of wood, ropes were very 
Boarce. It was impossible to drive piles for 
festenir.g the boats, since it would occupy too 
much time, and would attract the attention of 
the enemy. No heavy anchors, to moor the 
boats, could be obtained in Vienna, as they were 
not used in that part of the Danube. By great 
efforts, Napoleon succeeded in obtaining about 
ninety boats, some of which he raised from the 
river, where the Austrians had sunk them, and 
others were brought from a distance. A sub- 
stitute for anchors was found by sinking heavy 
cannon, and chests filled with oannon-halla 
These were all carefully arranged, so that, at the 
last moment, there should be nothing to do hut 
|o thrbw them into the river. ; 

At ten o’clock at night, on the 19thi of May, 
the operation of passing to the island of Lobau 
commenced. With such secrecy had all the 
preparations been conducted, that the Austrians 
anticipated no danger from that quarter. Con- 

tli6 scabbard before it was again drawn and fiercely 
brandished, as England, Enssia, Prussia, Saxony, and 
other minor Powers formed a tixth coalition, and 
marched upon Prance Napoleon met them at Jena 
smd Anerstadt, at Eyian and Frledland, and disciplined 
them again into good behaviour. The peace of Tilsit 
was signed the 8th of July, 1807. Not two years had 
passed before England had organlied a tevmth coalition 
With the InsnrgentB of Spain and Portugal, and with 
Austria. On the bloodstained field of Wagram, Napo* 
lean detached Austria from this alliance. The peace of 
Vienna was signed October Uth, 1809, Then came the 
last great combination of nearly all the monarchs of 
Europe. England, Spain, Portugal, Enssia, Austria, 
Prussia, Sweden, Naples, Denmark, and various minor 
pnncea, with more than a million of bayonets, rushed 
upon exhausted France. Napoleon, oveipowered by 
numbers, yet struggling heroicaily to the last, fell, and 
the chains of feudal despotism were riveted anew upon 
Europe. The wrong which England has infilcted upon 
humanity by organising and heading these coalitions of 
ieipotism she never can repair. As Napoleon thus saw 
•owltkm after ooaUticm organised against him, he one 
lay Mtd sadly, *'We ihaU have to fight fill we are 
ytam of Aimrimm CariWi 


ceiled by riie diikneai, the first host periled off 
from the shore, at some distance above tiba con- 


the intermediate islands, landed upon Lobau. The 
services of the sailors, whom Napoleonhad brought 
from Bonlogne, were now found to be of inesti- 
mable value. Seventy large boats were imme- 
diately brought into place to support the planks 
for a floating bridge. This was a work of gr^ 
difficulty, as the mpetuoua torrent swept them 
oontinu^y down the stream. The boats, how- 
ever, were finally moored, and a spacious wooden 
bridge extended across the channel. 

Along this single pass the French army be- 
gan to defile. A few Austrian troops occupied 
Sie island, but they were speedOy dispersed. 
The divisions which first crossed the bridge 
promptly erected batteries to aweep the opposite 
shores. By means of pontoons, the well-trained 
eng^eers, in a few hours, constructed a bridge 
across tiie narrow channel which separated the 
island from the left bank of the river. With so 
much energy were these works executed, that, 
by noon of the next day, the bridges were com- 
pleted, and a road cut across the island. During 
the afternoon and the whole of the snoceedmg 
night the troops defiled without intermission. 
The solicitude of the Emperor was so great, that 
he stationed himself at the point of passage, mi- 
nutely examining everything, Buperintending ah 
the movements, and addressing a word of en- 
couragement to almost every individual man. 

For such a host to cross so narrow a pass, 
with horse, artillery, ammunition, and baggage- 
waggons, was a long and tedious operation. 
The earliest dawn of the 2l8t found, however, 
twenty thousand men drawn up in battle array 
upon the northern banks of the Danube. StEl, 
not one-half of the army had passed, and Napo- 
leon's position was full of peril. The Archduke 
Charles, with an army 100,000 strong, was hut 
a few miles distant. The danger was imminent 
that the enemy, in overwhelming nnmhera, 
might fall upon these divisions and out them ia 
pieces before others could come to their rescue. 
Recent rains were causing an appalling rise of 
the water. In the middle of the afternoon, 
several of the boats composing the great bridge 
were swept away by the curreut. A division of 
cavalry, which was at the time crossing, was out 
in two, one part drifting to the Mand, and the 
other part being left upon the opposite hank. 
During the night the bridge was repaired and 
(he passage resumed. 

The troops which had crossed the Danube 
took possession of the villages of Aspem and 
Essling, situated about a mile from earn other, 
on the edge of the great plain of Marshfeld. 
Napoleon, surrounded by his guard, bivouacked 
in front of the forest which sidrtw the river 
between (he two villages. Several offioew were 
sent out during the night to re^mnoitre. The 
whole northern horiion was illumined by thi 
fires d the Austrian army, which was wcamped 
npon the heighti of BIsamharg. About nocm d 
m Hfit d$y, Napolmt from the ste^ 
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Esslij^, firaemea witJi hi« telftsooM « dbad of 
dust ia title distance. At intervals the wind 
would sweep the dust away, and the gHtter of 
helmets and bayonets glanced in the sun's ra-ys. 

was the army of the Archduke marching 
down in prond array upon the plain of Marsh- 
feld. Instead of being alarmed, Napoleon ex* 
ressed hit satisfaction, saying, “We sh^l now 
ave once more the opportunity of beating the 
Anstrian army, and of having done with it?’ 

Just then the tidings came that there was a 
fresh rupture of the ^eat bridge, caused by the 
hourly increasing flood, and that all the moor- 
ings were giving way to the force of the current 
This was indeed appalling news. But twenty* 
throe thousand men had crossed- They were 
but poorly supplied with artillery and ammuni- 
tiott. Nearly one hundred thousand men, in 
five heavy columns, were marching down upon 
them, "^ile Napoleon was hesitating whether 
to retreat back to tbe island of Lobau, or to give 
battle behind the stone houses of Essling and 
Aspem, word was brought that the bridge was 
repaired, and that the ammunition-waggons 
were rapidly crossing. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon the oonfiict began, and three 
hundred pieces of Austrian artillery thundered 
upon the little band. TMrty-rix thousand men 
came rushing upon Aspem. Seven thousand 
Frenchmen defended it. For five hours the 
desperate conflict raged unabated, and the Aus- 
trians and the French, alternately victors and 
vanquished, in hoirid tumult swept up and down 
the long street of the village. More than half 
of the French were now cither killed or wounded. 
At that moment Mi^sena appeared at tbe head of 
afresh division which had just crossed the bridge, 
and drove the Austrians again from Aspem. 

While this terrific stnfe was going on, a 
similar one, with similar inequality of numbers, 
took place at Essling, which Lannes defended 
with his heroio and invincible obstinacy. Both 
villages were now but heaps of smouldering 
ruins, in the midst of which the combatants 
were still furiously fighting. At the same time, 
a desperate hettie was raging between the 
cavaliy of the two armies, in equally disproptar- ' 
tionate for«, upon the plain of Marshfelm 

Napoleon was confident that, qould he hut' 
sustain his position until 20,000 more men had ' 
crossed the bridge, he should have nothing to 
fear. Aware that the salvation of the anny 
depended upon the issues of those dreadful hours, 
ha was everywhere present, entirely exposed to 
the fire of the infantiy and artillery, which was 
covering the ground with the dying and the 
dead. The waters of the Danube were stiil 
rising, The flood swept with fearM velocity 
against the frail bridges, threatening every 
moment to tear them away. To break down 
these stracturos, the Austrians sent a^ifr large 
b<»t» loaded with stoufs, and mills, which were 
lowed by tht unwoutwl flood, and wMA thw 
wt on fei, Thest large buildingf, filled with 
c« 30 biwtibl» and with explosive engines, wm 
htfflad V tile tc«wi»l against lie bri^ 


making frequent bretohei Al times, the 
enormous load of men and aitfilery*.waggoi» 
sank the boats, so that the soldiers were coin, 
polled to wade over the submerged planks. The 
sailors struck out in boats to tow the floating 
masses to the shore, fearlessly encountering in 
this service a storm of bullets and grape-shot 
which swept the water. 

Darkness at length put an end to the bloody 
conflict. Bat the flashes of ten tiiousand 
bivouac fires, and of the floating masses blazing 
upon the river, illumined the scene, far ani 
wide, with portentous light The dead were 
left nnbarie<i The surgeons were busy with 
knife and saw, lotting from the wounded then 
mangled limbs. The shrieks of the sufferers 
pierced the midnight air, but did not disturb the 
slumbers of the veteran soldiers, who slept 
soundly in the midst of smouldering mins and 
upon tne bloodstiuned sod. Napoleon sought no 
repose. All the night long he was urging the 
passage of the troops and of ammunition. The 
elements seemed to conspire against him. The 
flood rose seven additional feet during the day, 
making the enormous rise of fourteen feet above 
the usual level of the river. 

Notwithstanding the heroulean exertions of 
the sailors, who vied with each other, under the 
eye of their Emperor, to protect the bridges 
fi^uent breaches were made, and tiie passage 
was as often interrupted. Yet, during the night, 
nearly 80,000 men had passed; and when the 
next moming dawned, Napoleon had about 
60,000 men in order of battle. With these, and 
with the fresh troops continually croieing, he 
had no fear of the 100,000 whom the Archduke 
Charles oould bring against him. Still but Ud 
pieces of artillery had crossed, while the Aus- 
trians had 800 pieces. But a imall supply ol 
ammunition hta as yet been oonveyea over. 
The first dawn of the morning' renewed the 
battle. Both partiee fought with the utmost 
desperation. Massena was directed to defend 
Aspem. To General Baudet was assigned the 
task of holding Essling. The impetuous Lannes, 
animated by the most enthimastio love of the 
Emperor, placed bimself at the head of 20,0<K) 
infantry and 6,000 hone, and with retistiess 
■rigour charged the centre of the enemy’s line. 
Napoleon st^ upon an emmenoe oahnly re* 
garding the awm spectacle. The movemente 
he had ordered were perfectly sBooeiafal. Both 
of his wings retained weir position. The central 
charge swept everything before it The Aus- 
triaas were driven back ha confasicn. The 
heroic Archduke Charles, appalled at the ap* 
proaching oatastrophe, leh^ a flag, and, pladng 
himself at the beau of a column, io the midst M 
the fire, attempted to stem the torrent It was 
all ia vain. The AmAriaas were defeated, aud 
were driven turntfitumiily back over the pltin* 
Shouts of “TIverEmpertwrr maglkethimd 
peals aboTi the cla»|W of bMtie. 

At that critic*! moaient tiie dto 
genee wii IwwiAt to HipoIeOtt thil it tin 
lodd hid mm the wtm l»%e 
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nway. A ooloam of who were on it thtmaere of the battle, the shock of rashiu^? 

ftt the time wsr4 severed ia two, and were squadrons, and the iminleriiiittesl ciinago. Nti- 
earned with the boats down the stream— some poleon silently pressed Ut hand sf Ms dying 
to the right, others to the left. The ammuni- mend, and toned again to the stem duties of 
rion of the anny was nearly eschansted. A large the hour. 

number of ammnnition-wflggons, wMoh were just To JoBe^m he wrote.* “The loss of the 
npon the point of being passed over, were left upon Duke of Montebello, who died this morning, 
the other side. More appalling tidings conld deeply affects me. Thus all things end. Adieu, 
hardly have been oommunicated to mortal ears, my love. If yon can contribute to the consola- 
The resistless torrent of the Danube had split the tion of the poor marchioness, do it.'’ Subse- 
French anny in two. The Emperor, with but qnently, Napoleon paid the highest tribute in bis 
one-half of his troops, and without ammunition, power to the memory of his friend, by appointing 
was left on one side of the river, with an army the widowed Duchess of Montebello a lady m 
of 100,000 Austrians before him. ^ honour to the Empress. 

Still Napoleon did not indicate, by the slightest After the amputation of both fcibs, Lannes 
gesture, that he felt any alarm. Fis wonderfully, lingered for a few days and died. “He would 
trained spirit received the mtellij[jOnoe with per- hear,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “ of none 
feet composure, as if it were merely one of the but me. Undoubtedly he loved bis wife and 
ordinary casualties of war. He immediately children better, yet he spoke not of them. He 
despatched an aid.de-camp to Lannes, directing was their protector, I his. 1 was to him some. 
Mm to ^pend his movements, to spare his thing vague and undefined, a superior being, a 
ammunition, and to fall back so gradually as providence whom he implored. He was a man 
not to embolden the enemy. With almost in- on whom I could implicitly rely. Sometimes, 
supportable grief, Lannes found himself thus and- &om the impetuosity of his disposition, he suffered 
denly arrested in the midst of victo^. The a hasty expression against me to escape him, but 
Austrians now heard of the destruction of the he would have blown out the brains of any one 
bridge, and in the slackened fire and the sudden who would have ventured to repeat it, Origi- 
hesitation of their victors they interpreted the naRy, his physical courage predominated over bis 
defenceless state of the French. A shout of Judgment, but the latter was everyday improving; 
exultation burst from the lips of the vanquished, and, at the period of his death, he had reached 
and the pursued became pursuers. Slowly, sul- the highest point of his profession, and was a 
lenly, and with lion-like ohstinacy the division most able commander. 1 foundhima dwaxf, hut 
of Lannes retraced their steps across the pl^ of I lost him a giant. Had he lived to witness onr 
Marshfeld. Two hundred pieces of artillery reverses, it would have been impossible for him 
ploughed their ranks. Incessant charges of to have swerved from the path of duty and 
oavaJ^ broke their serried squares. The ranks, honour ; and he was capable, by bis own weight 
eontinually thinned by the missiles of death, and Mnenoe, of ohanging the whole aspect of 
dosed up, and, reservu^ their fire, that ever^ affairs.” 

shot might teU, retired in aa perfect order as if Massena, in the midst of a scene of horrible 
on a field of parade. slaughter, still held Aspem. The Archduke di- 

Just at that moment a fresh disaster came, by rected an overwhelming force upon Essling. The 
which the Emperor was for a moment entirely salvation of the French army depended upon re. 
unmanned. Lannes was struck by a cannon- taining that post. Napoleon sent to the aid of 
ball, which oairied away both of Ms legs. Na- the e:^ansted division struggling there, in the 
poleon had hut just heard this heartrending midst of blood, smoke, and flame, the fusihers of 
lutelligence, when he saw the litter approaching his guard, as perfect a body of soldiers as military 
bearing the heroio marshal extended in the discipline could create. To their conunander 
agoMea of death. Forgetting everything in that Napoleon said- 

overwhelming ^ef, the Emperor rushed to the " Brave Mouton, make one more effort to save 
litter, threw mmself upon his knees before it, the army. Let it be decisive ; for after these 
and, with his eyes flooded with tears, clasped the fusiliers I have nothing left but the grenadiers 
hand of Lannes, and exclaimed— and chasseurs of the Old Guard, a last resource, 

“Lannes! do you know me? It is the Em- to be expended only in case of disaster.” 

Mror. It is Bonaparte. It is your friend. Five times had the Austrian columns been 
Lannes I you will yet be preserved to us.” hurled upon Essling. Five times had they been 
The dying warrior languidly raised Ms eyes driven back by the indomitable defenders. The 
to the Emperor, and, pressing his hand, said, French were fighting one against four, and were 
t'lwish to live to serve you and my country, rapidly falling before them assailants, when 
but ia an hour you will have lost your most Genend Rapp and General Mouton, heading twt 
MthM oompanim in arms and your best divisions of the fhsiliers, came to their rescue, 
friend. May you live and save the army.” They saw the desperate state of affairs, and, 
Nanolaon was quite overcome with emotion, grasping each other’s hands in token of a death- 
Te Massema he said, “Nothing bnt so terrible a defying support, rushed headlong, with fixed 
stroke iouU have withdrawn me for a moment bayonets, wrough a tempest of balls and sheila 
finM tbe ma of the army.” But there was no of grape and ugou the Aeirtistt 

ina it mduke in grief in tha Midst of the them fiMi ^ fHifli i 
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feft itf wi fsHn s rakiug fire of gfuj^o 
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TaA ftor.li’.'M ii»;». I. a^m, al3T>ost, withotit 
lntiiwiptioa, fiir tliirtj hotir/!. I'lftj tliosmad 
mangled bodies^ tbe dead and the dying, were 
apreS ow tbe plnin. During the whole day 
Kapoleoa had been exposed to every peril, and 
had been deaf to all intreaties to shelter a life on 
which the safety of all depended. In the midst 
of the action, Ocneral Walther, appalled by the 
danger which threatened tbe Emperor, as bullets 
swept away the olBcers and the privates who 
were near him, exclaimed, "Retire, sire, or I will 
order my grenadiers forcibly to remove you.” 

The evening twilight was now approaching. 
Kapoleoa decided to retreat during the night 
into the island of Lobau So long as the two 
posts of Aspem and Essling were secure, the re- 
treat of the army was insured. The Austrians 
still kept up a tremendous cannonading, to which 
the French could make no reply. Napoleon sent 
to Massena to inqitire if he could still hold Aspem- 
The stoflf-ofBcser found the indomitable genend, 
harassed with fatigue, blackened with smoke, and 
with bloodshot eyes, seated upon a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, with the mutilatea bodies of the dead 
strewn all around him. In emphatSo tones, char 
raoteristic of his iron win, he replied, Go, tcil the 
Emperor that I will hold out two hours— six— - 
twenty-four— so long as it is neMsessary for the 
safety of the army.” 

Satisfied upon this point, Napoleon crossed the 
bridge to the island, to select a site for the en- 
campment of his troopa The spectacle which 
the ktnke of the river presented was indeed 
heartrending. He pressea along through the 
wounded and the dying, painftmy affected by 
their i>iteouB moans which filled Ms ear. After 
explomg the island on horseback in all direc- 
tions, he satisfied himself that the army oonld 
find in it an intrenched camp which would be 
anassidlable, and where it might take ihelter for 
a few days, until the great bridge could be re- 
paired. 

, It was BOW nkht. Heavy douds darkened 
I the sky, and a cold and ^smal rain drenched the 
exhansM armies. Napoleon crossed the island 
and looked out upon the wild and stirging flood 
which had swept away his bridge, $m which 
seemed hopelessly to separate Mm one-half 
of hlf troopa He immediately convened his 
eneral officers in a coundl of war. It was not, 
owever, his object to ask advice, bnt to give it, 
and thus to into his own undying energy into 
the spirit of the desponding. He sat dowuTm the 
darkness and the rain, under a tree, uW the 
banks of the black and msMng flood, and wsit^ 
for Massena, Bavoust, Beesiferes, and Berthier to 
j<da Mm. The flame of a camp-fire illumined 
the sombre ic«e. **iitttlstxiader,*aaysSavBry, 
who was present on this oooarfim, "picture to 
Mmielf tne Emperor, sitting between M a s saua 
and Berthlw, on the baaiki of the Danube, with 
the bridge in tat, of wMoh there loeroely re-i 
nudbad a veiliee. lleMkal UfMwma^M aoem m tk 


otfjer side tf tbi Iwvwl rivf-?, Wi to 

island of the i.r. from 

tlte enemy by a msro ana of the Danube, and 
deprived of all means of extricaimg itwlf from 
this position, and ho will admit that the lofty and 
powerful mind tf the Emperor could alone be 
proof against diBCouragament.* 

The Emperorwas perfectly calm and confi- 
dent, displaying as much of fortitude in the en- 
durance of disaistor ash© had exhibited of heroism 
in braving death. Some of his genirils were 
entirely disheartened, and proposed an immediate 
retreat across the island of Lobau, and then, by 
means of boats, across the broad arm if the Danube 
to the opposite shore, where they could be joined 
by the rest of the army, and could del'cnd them- 
selves in Vienna. Napoleon listened patientlj to 
an the arguments, and then said— 

** The day has been a severe one, but it cannot 
be considered a defeat, since wo remain masters 
of the field of battle. It is doing wonders to re- 
tire safe after such a conflict, with a large river 
at our back and our bridges dostroyM. Our 
loss in killed and wounded is great, but that of 
the enemy must be a third greater. It may 
therefore be aseumed that the Austrians will be 
oaiet for a time, and leave us at leisure to wait 
toe arrival of the irmy of Italy, which is ap- 
proaching victoriously throagh Styria ; to bring 
hack to toe lunks three-fourths of the wounded? 
to receive numerous remforoements, which are 
ou toe march firom Franoe ; to build substantial 
bridges over toe Danube, which will make toe 
paeiage of the river an ordinary operation. When 
toe wounded shall have returned to toe ranks, ft 
wlU be but ten toouiand men less on our side, to 
be set off agduett fifteen thousand on the adver- 
•try'a The camnaign will be merely prolonged 
two moutoa When fifteen hundred mflei fioni 
Paris, maintaining war in the heart of a con- 
quered monarohy, in its very capital, there is 
nothing in an accident to astound men of coura^ 
Indeed, in what ha* happened, we must consider 
ourselves very fortunate, if we take into aooouni 
toe diffioultiei of toe enterprise, wMto were no 
leas than croering, in tot tee to of a hoitOe wrmv, 
toe largest river m Enrope, to go and Mve batfli 
beyonnft. We have no cause for discourage- 
ment It is neoeseaxy to arm toe small arm of 
toe Danube into toe island of Doban, there to 
wMt for toe luMdenoe of toe waters, and toe 
reconstruction of the bridge over toe large branch. 
Thli retreat can be performed during the night 
without loiing a single man, a rinide horse, a 
single cannon, and, more than a0 witoout loriing 
honour. 

Bnt toexe ii anctoer retrograde movement 
both dishonouring and drmtroni. It Isto nqmss 
not on^ toe co^ bnt toe gem am of toe 
Danube, wmoibllng ofw toe hittor a# we can, 
with boati whito can «any only lound meiL 
witoooi one eanoii oat kooM, one wmmdea 
man, abandeedog toe iiliiM m 
ia a ptedbui conqia^ and which oiffinra tot true 
grom for nitixitato^ H 

d*toia.£toadil letofng wHi 10,0^ 
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m aombere^ # onr depaftture, wa almU 

f o back with 40,000 men, without artillery or 
orses, leaving behind na 10,000 of the wounded, 
who, in a month, might be capable of servioe. 
Dnder such oiroumstanoes, we should do well not 
to show ourselves to the Viennese, They would 
overwhelm their vanquishers with scorn, and 
would soon summon the Archduke Charles to 
expel ns from a capital where we should no 
longer be worthy to remain. And in that case, 
it is not a retreat to Vienna, but to Strashurg, 
fj»r which we are to prepare. Prince Engtoe, 
now on his march to Vienna, would find the 
enemy there instead of the French, and would 
perish in the trap. Our allies, dismayed and made 
treacherous by weakness, would turn against os. 
The fortune of the empire would he annihilated, 
and the grandeur of France destroyed. Massena 
and Davoust,” said he, tummg to them, “yon 
live. You will save the army. Show yourselves 
worthy of what yon have already done.’* 

Every man felt his ener^es invigorated by 
these words. In the ardour of the moment, the 
impetuous Massena grasped the hand of the 
Emperor, exclaiming, “ Yon are a man of cou- 
rage, sire! You are worthy to command us. 
No i we will not fly like cravens who have been 
beaten, b’ortune has not been kind to ns, but we 
are victorious nevertheless \ for the enemy, who 
ought to have driven us into the Danube, has 
bii^ the dust before onr positions. Let us 
only cross the small arm of the Danube, and I 
pledge myself to drown m it every enemy who 
shall endeavour to cross in pursuit of us.** 
Davoust, on his part, promised to defend Vienna 
from any attack during the renovation of the 
bridges. 

Massena immediately returned to EssHug and 
Aspem. The cannon^e of the Austrians was 
still sullenly continued, though the soldiers sank 
in exhaustion at their guns. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night, Napoleon, with 
Savaiy, in a frrail skiff, crossed the rushing 
torrent of the Danube to the right bank. It 
was a night of Egyptian darkness. The rain 
feU in floods. Enormous floating masses were 
continually swept down by the swollen current, 
and the passage was attended with imminent 
danger. Having safely arrived at the little town 
of Ebersdorf, upon the right bank of the Danube, 
he ordered every attainable barge to be collected 
and sent immemately across to Lobau, freighted 
with Maouit, wine, brandy, and every comfort 
for the wounded, and also with ammunition for 
the army. The boats which had composed the 
floating bridge were used for tMs purpose. The 
corps of sailors whom his foresight had provided 
were found invaluable in this trying hour. 

At midmght Massena commenced the retreat, 
aided by the darkness, the rush of the tempest, 
and the utter exhaustion of the enemy. Di- 
vision alter division defiled by the small bridge, 
carrying with them all the wounded and all me 
mtMf of war. It was not till the lurid morn- 
ing dawned that the Austrians perceived the 
fitacograde movement of the French They ini> 


mediately oommeneed the jpuraait, and epeaed a 
brisk fire upon the crowded bridge. Massena 
remained upon the left bank, amid the storm oi 
balls, resolved to be the last man to cross. De- 
fiantly he looked about in all directions, to satis^ 
himself that not one wounded man, one cannopi 
or any object of value was left behind to fai 
into the hands of the enemy. Ail the straggling 
horses he caused to be driven into the river, and 
forced them to swim across it. At last, when every 
duty was performed, and the bullets of the Aus- 
trian shamshooters were whistling around him, 
he stepped upon the bridge. The cables were 
then out, and the floating mass was swept to the 
island shore, to which the other end of the bridge 
was attached. Thus terminated this horrid con- 
flict of two days. 

It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the 
numbers of the slain. As the French, behind 
the stone houses of EssHng and Aspem, and by 
the oonfignration of the ground, fought much of 
the time under cover, while their' foes were in 
the open field, tiie loss of the Austrians was 
mntfi the most severe. It is generally stated 
that 26,000 Austrians and 16,000 French perished 
on that bloody field. Of the wounded, also, 
multitudes lingered through joyless years in the 
military hospitals of Austria and of France. 
“ It was the height of insanity,” say the critics* 
who write by the peaceful fireside, " for Napoleon, 
under such oiroumstanoes, to attempt to cross 
the river m the face of so ^werM a foe,” “And 
it would have been still more insane,” Napoleon 
calmly replied, “ for me to have remained in 
Vienna, while five hundred thousand men were 
rushing from all quarters to cut off my com- 
munications, and to envelop my comparatively 
feeble army in min.” 

Napoleon, in the meantime, threw himself 
upon a bundle of straw, and for a few momenta 
soundly slept ; hut, before the dawn of the morn- 
ing, he was again on horseback, superintending 
the movements of the troops. He foresaw that 
a month at least would be requisite to await the 
subsidence of the flood, and to prepare for the 
passage of the Danube in a manner which would 
bid defiance to accident. He immediateljr com- 
menced works of the most gigantio description. 
They still remain, ah enduring monument of ihe 
energy of Napoleon and of the skill of his 
engineers. The resources of the whole army 
were odled into requisition. In three weeks one 
large bridge was constructed across the stream, 
upon piles which reared themselves above the 
highest flood-mark. The bridge was twelve 
hundred feet long, formed of sixly arches, and 
upon which three carriages could pass abreast 
tfpon the broad platform of this magnificent 
structure any quantity of artillery and <mval^ 
could pass. About a hundred feet below this, 
smother bridge, on piles, was reared, and intended 
for the passage of the infentry. Both of these 
bridges were protected by strong works above 
them, to break the force of the current Added 
to this, there was a bridge of boats, so that the 
FtoBoh could past to the island in three coltnnm 
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file wltt^ island of Loban was conYerted into 
an inlienched camp of impregnable strength. 
Batteries were reared, mounting iiowitzem and 
mortars capable of throwing projectiles to a groat 
i^tanoe* 

To deceive the Arohdnhe, he took all possible 
pains to convince the enemy that he wonld 
cross where he had eifected a passage before. 
He consequently erected here nnmerons and 
magnificent works to command the opposite 
shore. But the most important preparations 
were secretly made to cross a few miles further 
down the river. He had everything so admirably 
arranged, that in a few minutes several thousand 
men could cross the small branch and take the 
Austrian advance posts ; that, in two hours, fifty 
thousand others could deploy on the enemy’s 
side of the river ; and that, in four or five hours, 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, forty 
thousand horses, and six himdrcd guns could 
pass over to decide the fate of the campaign. 

In crossing a river under such circumstances, 
it is necessary, first, to send some resolute men 
to the opposite ride in boats while exposed to 
the fire of the enemy. They disarm or kill the 
advance post, and sink the moorings to which 
the boats are to be attached which fioat the 
bridge. Planks are promptly spread upon the 
floats. The army then rushes along the defile 
as rapidly as possibly. To facilitate the opera- 
tion, Napoleon had large flat-bottomed boats 
oonstmeted, capable of carrying three hundred 
each, and having a moveable gimwale of thick 
plank to protect the men from musketry, and 
which, being let down upon hinges, would 
greatly facilitate the landing. Each corps of 
the army was provided with five of these boats. 
Thus fifteen hundred men could be carried over 
almost instantaneously at each point of passage. 
A hawser was to be immediately attached to a 
tree, and the boats were to ply along it to and 
fro. The construction of the bridges was imme- 
diately to begin. Everything being nrodsely 
trranpd, and each individual man knowing 
ixactfy what he had to^ do, and with formidable 
Aatteries beating off the enemy, Napoleon was 
satisfied that, in two hours, he could have four 
bridges completed, sad fifty or sixty thousand 
men on the opporite side cl the river in battle 
array. 

To enable a column of infantry lo debouch os 
the instant the advanced guards had crossed in 
the flat boats, Napoleon invented a bridge of a 
novel description. The common way of making 
a bridge is to moor a series of boats side by 
side, and then never them with planks. Napo- 
leon conceived the idea of having a bridge in 
one ribgle piece, composed of boats bound toge- 
ther beforehand, in one long line capable of 
spanning the stream. One end was then to be 
made fast to the shore | the other, pushed out 
into the river, would be carried by the force of 
riie current to the opposite bank, to which !twaa 
to be attached by men who were to run along it 
to the |rarpo«d. It was <»ictilated, and ri^tly, 
that « fiiw moments wow 


be lumdent to this b luiftd operaffoii. 
guard against any pcuribla disappointmiftt 
timber, rafts, and pontoons were arranged tl^ 
four or five addiriontl bridges might very 
speedily be thrown across the stream. Napo- 
leon was incessantly employed, galloping from 
point to point, watching the progress of the 
works, and continually suggesting new ideas. 
His genius inspired the engineers. At the same 
time, he took infinite pains to miard agrinst any 
revolt from the inhabitants of Vienna. Disti 
plinc was rigorously observed. Not oav offen- 
sive act or expression was permitted. Every 
breach of good conduct on the part of his 
soldiers was punished upon the spot. 

In the meantime, the Archduke Charles was 
oonstnicting fomidable works to arrest ik» 
passage of the French, and accumulating from 
all quarters fresh troops. Napolcson, busny em- 
ployed behind the screen of woods on the iriand 
of Lobau, had packed together in that circum- 
scribed place, but about three miles in diameter, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, five hun-, 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery, and forty 
thousand horses. 

Napoleon at St Helena said, When I had 
caused my army to go over to the island of 
Eobau, there was, for some weeks, by common 
and tacit consent, on both sides, between 
soldiers, not by any agreement between the 
enerals, a cessation of firing, which, indeed, 
ad produced no benefit, and only killed a few 
unfortunate sentinels. I rode out every day in 
different dheotions. No person was molested on 
either side. One day, nowever, riding alcmg 
with Oudinot, I stoppw for a moment on the 
edge of the island, which was about eighty 
yards distant from the opposite bank, where the 
enemy was. They perceived us, and, knowing 
me by the little hat and grey coat, they pointed 
a thr^poimder it us. The ball passed bkween 
Oudinot and me, and was very close to b(^ of 
We put spiri to our hones, and sj^eedily 
got out of sight Under the actual ebeum- 
stances, the attack was httle bettor than murder; 
but if they bad fired a doxen guns at once, they 
must have killed ui.** 

Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to promote the comfort of his loldieif. Walking 
one day with one of hla manhali on the shore 
of the isle of Lobau, he passed a cmnpany of 
grenadiers seated at toeir dbner. 

“ Weil, my friends/' arid Napoleon, ** I hop# 
you find the wine goo4*' 

** It wiE not ffl«e us drunk ” repEed one ol 
the number ; ** there Is our cellar,*’ poinfing to 
the Danube. 

The Emperor, who had wdered the distribulto 
of a bottle of wine to each man, was ffai|rised. 
and promised an Immedlato inquiry. It was 
found that to^ thouwod botHie. sent by the 
Emperor a &w days before to we armyt had 
been pmrloiued aal told by the oommissuto 
They were immediatoly brought to trial an* 
idtobeahoi 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

WAQEAM. 

Th© ArcMulce nnconscious of danger— Macdonald’s 
ebarge— Bessieres wounded— Tbe battle-field of Wa- 
gram — Testimony of Savary— Descent of the English 
on the Belgian coast— The Emperor Francis seeks 
peace— Interview between Napoleon and M. Bubna— 
Fourth treaty with Austria— The young assassin— 
Coolness of Alexander— Defeat of the French at Tala- 
uera— Proclamation to Hungary— War in Spain— 
Want of discipline of the English soldiers In Spain— 
Jjetter to the Pope — ^Hostility of the Papal Court— 
Etome annexed to France— Expenditures in Italy. 

The foTirtli of July, 1809, was dark and 
gbomy. As night came on, the wmd rose to a 
tempest. Heavy clouds blackened the sky, and 
the rain fell in torrents. The lightning gleamed 
vividly, and heavy peals of thunder shook the 
encampment of the hostile armies. It was a 
fawonrable hour for the gigantic enterprise. At 
the voice of Napoleon, the whole army was in 
motion. To bewilder the Austrians, simultaneous 
attacks were made on all points. At once, nine 
hundred guns of the largest bore rent the air 
with their detonations. The glare of bombs and 
shells blended with the flashes of the lightning, 
and the thunder of Napoleon’s artillery mingled 
with the thunder of the heavens. Never has 
war exhibited a spectacle more sublime and 
awful Napoleon rode up and down the bank 
with perfect calmness. His officers and men 
seemed to imbibe his spirit, and all performed 
their allotted task without confusion or embar- 
rassment, regardless of the rain, the bullets, the 
exploding shells, the roiling of the thunder, 
and the terrific cannonade. All Vienna was 
roused from its slumber by this awful outburst 
of war. The enterprise was highly successful. 

At the earliest dawn of the morning, a most 
imposing spectacle was presented to the eyes of 
both armies. The storm had passed away. The 
sky was cloudless. One of the most serene and 
lovely of summer mornings smiled upon the' 
scene. The rising sun glittered on thousands of 
bayonets, am' helmets, and plumes, and gilded 
banners, and gaily-caparisoned horses prancing 
over the plain. Seventy thousand men had 
already passed the river, and were in line of 
batUe, and the bridges were still thronged with 
horse, infantry, and artillery, crowding over to 
the field of conflict. The French soldiers, ad- 
jKuring the genius of their commander, who had 
•0 saMy transported them across the Danube, 
greeted him as he rode along their lines with 
enthusiastic shouts of Vive I’Empereur I” The 
Archduke Charles was by no means aware of 
the peril with which he was threatened. He 
supposed that it would take at least four-and- 
twenty hours for the French to cross the river, 
and that he should have ample time to destroy 
one-half of the army before the other half could 
come to its rescue. He stood upon the heights 
Wagram, by the side of his brother Francis, 
the Emperor, who was questioning him as to the 
a(»te of affaim 

** The French have, indeed,*’ said the Arch- 


duke Charles, forced the Danube, and 1 a» 
letting a portion of them pass over.” 

good rejoined the Emjerori “but do 
not let too many of them coma across.” 

Napoleon had now seven bridges completed, 
and he had crossed in such a way as to take the 
enemy in flank, and to deprive him of all advan- 
tage from his intrenchments. During the day 
the two mighty armies passed through an inces- 
sant series of skirmishes, as they took their 
positions on the field of Wagram, Night came. 
A cold, dense fog settled down • ver the unshel- 
tered troops. There was no wood on the plain 
for fires. Each man threw himself down on the 
wet ground, shivering with cold, and slept sjs he 
could. 

Napoleon, however, did not sleep. He rode 
in the darkness to all points of the widely-ex- 
tended field, that he might with his own eyes 
see the position of his troops. At midnight he 
sent for all the marshals, and gave them the 
most minute directions for the proceedings of the 
ensuing day. It was his principle to give his 
directions, not merely so that they might be un- 
derstood, but so plainly that by no possibility 
could they be misunderstood. For three days 
and three nights he had allowed himself no re- 
pose whatever. At the earliest dawn of the next 
morning the battle was renewed. For twelve 
long hours, three hundred thousand msn, ex- 
tending in dense masses of mfantry and cavalry 
along an undniating line nine miles in length, 
fired into each others’ bosoms with bullets, grape- 
shot, cannon-halls, and shells. Sabre crossed 
sabre, and bayonet clashed against bayonet, as 
squadrons of horse and columns of infantry were 
hurled against each other. Whole battalions 
melted away before the discharge of eleven hun- 
dred pieces of artillery. No man in either army 
seemed to pay any more regard to the missiles 
of death than if they had been snow-flakes. 
Napoleon was everywhere present, encouraging 
his men, and sharing with them every peril. 
The ground was covered with the bodies of the 
wounded and the dead in every conceivable form 
of mutilation. The iron hoof of the war-horse 
trampled the marred visage and the splintered 
bones of sbriekiug sufferers into the dust. Thou-* 
sands in either army, who were in search of glorg 
on that bloody field, found only protracted 
a horrid death, and utter oblivion. 

Massens, though very severely wounded b^ • 
recent fall from his horse, was present, givmg 
his orders from an open carriage, in which he 
lay swathed in bandages. In the heat of the 
battle, Napoleon, upon his snow-white charger, 
galloped to the spot where Massena, from Ms 
cliariot, was urging on his men. A perfect storm 
of cannon-balls ploughed the ground around him. 
When Napoleon saw his impetuous marshal in 
the midst of the oonfli<^ his unyielding soul 
triumphing over excruciating homy pain, he 
exclaimed, “Who ought to fear death when hs 

tliifl remark hioiane, 4 (ili« a 

word la the amsr« 
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ms how bmvi m pT&paxed tso meet itl”| 
lie Emperor immediately alighted &om Me 
horse, and took a seat by the side of the marshal, i 
He informed him of a movement then in pro- j 
gross which he hoped would be decisive. Point- 1 
mg to the distant towers of Neasiedel, he indi- j 
cated that Bavonst, with his veteran division, 
was to fall upon the left wing of the Anstrian 
snny there, while an immense reserve of infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry were to pierce the enemy’s 
centre. Jnst then, there came np at a gallop a 
hundred pieces of artillery, making the very 
earth to tromblo beneath their ponderous wheels. 
Behind this batteiy, in solid column, followed 
Hie infantry of Macdonald, with their fixed, 
bayonets. Then came fourteen regiments of. 
cuirassiers of the Guard, with sabres long accus- 
tomed to be bathed in blood. The hundred guns 
instantly commenced a most tremendous can- 
nonade upon the enemy’s lines, and the indomi- 
nhle column moved sternly on. ^ The Austrians, [ 
slowly retiring in front, but closing in on either \ 
side, opened a cross fire upsm the advancing , 
column, whEe the Archduke in person hastened | 
to meet the terrible crisis which was approach- 
ing. At every step huge chasms were made in 
the ranks. 

Nothing," says Headley, “ could exceed the 
luhlimity and terror of the scene. The whole 
interest of the armies was concentrated here, 
where the incessant and rapid roll of the cannon 
told how desperate was the conflict Still Mac- 
donald slowly advanced, though his numbers 
were diminishing, and the fierce battery at his 
head was gradually becoming sEent Enveloped ' 
in the fire of its antagonist, the guns had one by , 
one been dismounto^ and, at the distance of a ' 
mEe and a half from where he started on his ^ 
awfij] misson, Maodondd found himself without j 
a protecting battery, and a centre stEl unbroken. ' 
Making over the wreck of his guns, and push- 
ing the naked head of his column into the open 
fidd and into the devouring cross-fire of the 
Austrian arfcElery, he continued to advance. The 
carnage then became terrible. At every dis- 
charge the head of that column disappeared as , 
if it sank into the earth, whEe the outer ranks , 
on either side melted Eke snow-wreaths on the : 
river’s brink. StOl Maodonald towered unhurt ; 
amid his faffing guard; and, with his eye fixed | 
steadEy upon the enemy’s centre, moved stomly j 
on. At the close and fierce discharge of these ; 
cross batteries at its mangled head, that column ' 
woiEd sometimes stop and stagger back Eke a 1 
strong ship when smitten by a wave. The next * 
moment the drums ‘would beat their hurried; 
charge, and the calm, steady voice of Maodonald , 
would ring back through his exhausted ranks, i 
nerving them to the same desperate valour which ! 
filled his own spirit. Never before was such a 
charge made, and it seemed at every moment 
tlmt the tom and mangled mass must break : 
and fly. 

“ Ihe Austrian cannon are gradually wheeled 
mmd tffi they sfawteh away in parallsl linss, 
iki twowilii mBx^m each ride pf thiibindof , 


heroes, and hurl an ittce?«aat tempcMt of lead 
against their bosoms. But thi stern warriors 
close in and fill up the frightful gaps made at 
every dischargo, and still press forward. Mao 
donald has communicated his own settled puipcse 
to conquer or to die to his devoted followers. But 
now he halts, and casts his eye over hia little sur- 
viving band, that stand all alone in the midst of 
the enemy. He looks back upon his path, and as 
far as the eye can reach ho sees the course of Ida 
heroes by the black swarth of dead men that 
stretches Eke a hugo serpent over the plain. Out 
of the sixteen thousand men with which he started, 
but fifteen hundred are left beside him. Tenoui 
of every eleven have fallen. And here at length 
the tired hero pauses, and surveys with a stern 
and anxious eye his few renutming followers. 
Looking away to where his Emperor sits, he sees 
the dark ma.sseH of the ‘ Old Guard’ in motion, 
and the shining helmets of the brave cuirassiera 
sweeping to his relief. ‘ Ft>rwjird I’ breaks from 
Ins iron Ups, The roEhig of drams and the 
pealing of trumpets answer the volley that smitei 
the oxhauBted column, and the next moment it Is 
seen piercing the AuHtrian centre. The day is 
won, the empire saved, and the whole Austrian 
army is in full retreat.” 

** In the height of the danger," says Savaxy, 
“Napoleon rode in front of the line tipoa a boras 
as white as snow. He proceeded from one ex- 
tremity of the lino to the other, and returned at 
ft slow pace. Shots were flying about him in 
every direction. I kept behini with myeyei 
riveted upon him, expecting every moment to 
see him faO from his horse. The Emperor had 
ordered that, as soon a.s the opening which he in- 
tended to make in tlie enemy's centre should 
have been effected, the whole cavalry should 
charge, and wheel round upon the right wing ot 
the Austrians.” 

As Napoleon, with his glass, eamestlyi watched 
the advance of Macdonald through this terrifio 
storm of grape-shot and bullets, he exclrimcd 
several times, “ What a brave man I" For three 
miles Macdonald forced his bloody way, piercing, 
Eke a wedge, the masses of the Austriani. Napo- 
leon kept his eye anxiously upon the tower 
Neusiedel, whore Davoust, with a jpoweribl force, 
was to attack in flank the wing os the Austrian 
army cutoff by Maodonald, At length the can- 
non of Davonst were seen to pans the tower, and 
the slopes of the plateau beyond were enveloped in 
the smoke of his fire. “The battle if gained 1” 
excMmed Napoleon. Besiilrca wa» immedsatelv 
ordered to charge with tlm cavalry of theOuari 
Kiding through a tempest of mnnon-balla at the 
head of his men, he was spurring furteusly for- 
ward, when a heavy shot in full sweep struck hi# 
hoiie, and hurled It, tom and shattered, from 
under histL Besritee# was pitched headlong to 
the ground, oovered with blw and dost, and tp- 
paxently dead. Napoleon, la anguish^ averted ms 
Ayes, tad, tumfrif his home, irid, “Let us go; 
I have no tSme to weep/* A ory of grief we 
from the whole b^taEoa of the Giaftl 
I The m 
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Wis Still aS?@. Most smgtilarlyi Bessilras, thotigli 
ffcunned, was but sliglitly wounded. When Na- 
poleon next saw him after the battle* he said— 

The ball which struck you, marshal, drew tears 
from all my Guard. Return thanks to it. It 
ought to be very dear to you.” At three o’clock 
in the afternoon the Archduke Charles, leaving 
twenty-four thousand men, wounded or dead, 
stretched upon the plain, and twelve thousand 
prisoners in the hands of the French, gave orders 
for a general but cautious retreat. The Emperor 
Francis, from the towers of the Imperial residence 
of Wolkersdorf, had watched the progress of this 
disastrous battle. In the deepest dejection he 
mounted his horse, and sought the protection of 
the retreating army. 

Napoleon had performed a feat which, more 
than any other he ever performed, astonished 
the world. He had crossed the broadest river in 
Europe in the face of an army 160,000 strong, 
supplied with all the most destructive implements 
of war. He had accomplished this with such pre- 
cision, rapidity, and security, as to meet the 
enemy on their own ground with equal numbers. 
The Austrians could no longer keep the field, and 
Austria was at the mercy of the conqueror. 

As soon as the conflict had terminated, Napo- 
leon, according to his custom, rode over the field 
of battle. The plain was covered with the 
wounded and the dead. Twenty-four thousand 
Austrians and eighteen thousand of the French 
army were weltering in blood. The march of 
Macdonald’s column was specially distinguishahlo 
by the train of dead bodies whioh lay along its 
course. The multitude of the wounded was so 
great that, four days after the battle, the muti- 
lated bodies of those still living were found in 
the ravines and beneath the trampled grain. 
The vast battle-field of Wagram extended over a 
space nearly nine miles long and three or four 
miles wide. The weather was intensely hot. 
A blazing sun glared fiercely upon them. Flies 
in swarms Bghted upon their festering wounds. 
And thus these manned victims of war lingered 
through hours and days of inconceivable agony. 

The Emperor ftequently alighted, and with 
Ms own hand administered relief to the wounded. 
The love of these poor men for the Emperor was 
•0 strong that tears of gratitude filled their eyes 
as he approached them with words of sympathy 
and deeds of kindness. Napoleon alighted firom 
Ms horse to minister to a young officer whose 
skull had been firactured by a shot; he knelt 
beside him, felt his pulse, and with Ms own 
handkerchief wiped the blood and dust &om his 
brow and lips. The dying man slightly revived, 
and recognised his Emperor kneeling as a nurse 
by his side. Tears gushed into his eyes ; but 
he was too weak to weep, and soon breathed his 
last. 

After having traversed the field, Napoleon 
inspected the soldiers who were to march in pur- 
init of the enemy. He met Macdonald. A 
coldness had for some time existed between them, 
which had been increased by malevolence and 
iaronraseiitaiioii. Napoleon stopped and offered 


Ms hand* saying, Accept It, Maadondd. Le* 
there be no more animosity between us, From 
tMs day wa will be friends. I will send you, as 
a pledge of my sincerity, your marshal’s staff, 
which you have so gloriously earned.” Mac- 
donald cordially grasped the proffered hand* 
exclaiming, as Ms eyes filled with tears and his 
voice choked with emotion, “Ah, sire, we are 
now united for life and for death !” 

Napoleon recognised among the slain a colonel 
who had given him cause for displeasure. He 
stopped, and gaaed for a moment sadly upon his 
mutilated body stretched upon the gory field, 
and said, with emotions which every generous 
heart will understand, “ I regret not having been 
able to speak to him before the battle, in order 
to tell him that I had long forgotten every- 

Napoleon, having taken the utmost care of 
the wounded, was seized with a burning fever, 
the effect of long-continued exposure and ex- 
haustion. He, however, indulged himself in but 
a few hours of rest, and then mounted his horse 
to overtake and guide the columns whioh were 
pursnmg the enemy. A violent storm came on, 
and the rain fell in torrents. Napoleon, though 

and weary, sought no shelter ftom the 

drenching flood. He soon overtook the troops, 
and found that Marmont had received from the 
Austrians proposals for an armistice. With the 
utmost reluctance, Napoleon had been forced 
into this conflict. He had nothing to gain by 
it, and everything to fear. Promptly he acceded 
to the first overtures for peace. “ It has been 
the fashion,” says Savary, “ to represent Napo- 
leon as a man who could not exist without going 
to war ; and yet, throughout his career, he has 
ever been the first to make pacific overtures, and 
I have often and often seen indications of fho 
deep regret he felt whenever he had to embark 
in a new contest.” 

All the marshals were assembled in the Em- 
peror’s tent, and the question of the proposed 
armistice was earnestly discussed. “Austria,” 
said one party, “ is the irreconcilable enemy of 
the popular government in France. Unless 
deprived of the power of again injuring us, she 
will never cease to violate the most solemn 
treaties whenever there is a prospect of advantage 
from any violation, however flagrant, of the 
pnhlio faith. It is indispensable to put an end 
to these coalitions perpetually springing up, by 
dividing Austria, wMch is the centre of them 

** Macdonald was the son of a Scotch gentleman who 
joined the Pretender, and, after the bathe of CnUoden, 
escaped to France. On the breaking oat of the Frmeh 
Revolntion, Macdonald embraced its principles and 
Joined the army. Upon Napoleon’s return from Egypt 
he warmly espoused his cause. In consequence of re- 
marks he was reported to have made in reference to the 
conspiracy of Moreau, the Emperor had for some tiim 
regarded him with coldness. At Wagram he won hii 
marshal's staff. He continued the falthM friend of the 
^peror until the abdication at Fontaineblean. After 
the Ml of Napoleon, the new government made Mm • 
peer of Prance and Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
Ha died la Faria, in 1840, laavinf daughters, M m 
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aH.** Tht GtlJeif party oontended, “Shotild 'metcii to smi: Mliof wssfcli la t!i» dminiA d 
PrincB Chirks retKat to the Bohemian Monn- : the river^ fm ho diil not wi-*li to rkstroy the 
tains, there is danfijer of an open declaration [ Scheldt by way of defending if., 
from Prassia; and Russia may join the coalition. { In ten da\s fiffeeii thou iand of the Engdsh 
In anticipation of tiic great and final conflict : troops were attiickc<l by fever. They wera 
evidently approaching between the South and ^ dying by thousaiuls. Seveutetsn <ky8 had been 
the North, It is of the utmo.st importance to con- employed iii foivhig their vast armament o# 
ciliateAustrla, and to terminate the war in Spain, fifteen htmdred ve.seh a few leagues up the 
so as to secure the rear in France, and liberate the j crooked chaumil of tiie Scheldt. Lord Chatham 
two hundred thousand veteran soldiers engaged ' became di,couraged. h’our thmwa d had died 
In an inglorious warfare there.” ] of the fever. Twelve thuu'jaiid of the sick had 

Napoleon listened patiently and in silence to ; been shijiped for Englaiifi, numy of whom died 
the arguments on both sides, and then broke up by the way 5 and the miiuber on the sick-list wa# 
the coufereuce with the decisive words, Gentle- 1 daily increasing. A cuuiici! of war was called, 
men, enough blood has been shed j I accept the ; and it was determined to abandon the expedition, 
armistice.” j 'I'he English retired, covered with cv afusion. 

Immediately after exchanging friendly mes> 1 Napoleon was exceedingly rejoiced at this 
sages with the Archduke Charles, Napoleon set ' result. Ho said that Id . iiieky 1 tar, which for 
oft for Schbnfarunn, there to use all his exertions ■ a time had seemed to bu waning, was now 
to secure peace, or to terniinato the war by a ! shining v.’ith fresh lustre. Ho wrore— 
decisive eObrt By most extraordinary exertions, [ “ It is a pi''co of the guod fortuuo attached to 

he raised his army to 1500,000 men, encamped in ' present circumstances tliat this auuie expedition, 
brilliant order in the heart of Austria. He re- : which reduces to nothing the greatest efforts cf 
plenished the exhausted cavalry horses, and ' England, procures ns an army of b0,00t) iioa, 
augmented his artillery to 700 guns. While | which wo could not otlu rwiso have obtained.” 
thus preparing for any emergency, he did 'Ilio Andrians now sttw that it ^ 

everything in his power to promote the speedy to come to tenns. Thu perfidious monarchy 
termination of the war. The French and Aus- was at Napoleon’s dinpu^al Ho was at the 
trian plenipotentiaries met to airange the treaty head of an army which cf»uld not be resisted, 
of peace. Austria endeavoured to prolong tbe and ho had ail the strung places of the empire 
negotiations, hoping that the English exp^tioc under bis control ; and yet ho treated Fnuiois 
against Antwerp would prove so successful as to with a degree of geiicn isity and magnanimity 
compel Napoleon to withdraw a portion of his which should have elicited an honest acknow- 
troops, and enable Austria to renew hostilities. lodgment even from the pens tjf his envenomed 
The whole month of August thus passed away, historiuns. Francis, fmdmg it vain any longer 
The English, on the 3l8t of July, had landed to protract negotiatiotjs, resolved to send his 
upon the island of Walcheren, at the mouth of'j aid-de-camp, M. Bubna, as a confidential agent 
the Scheldt. Lord Chatham was in command to Napoleon, who should, "says Thkrs,“adaroM 
of tbe expedition. Eighty thousand of the Na- himself to certain qualities m Napoleon's cht- 
rional Guard immediately marched to expl racter, his good-nature and kindly spirit— 
the invaders from the soil of France. Al- qualites which were easily awakened when he 
though Napoleon entertained a deep aversion was approached in the right way.” Napoleon 
for the vanity, the ambition, and the petty received the eafijisary with oordiwity^, threw off 
jealonsv of Bemadotte, he fully appreciated all reserve, and, in the language of ingenuous- 
his mmtary abilities, and intrusted to him the ness and sincerity, said- 
chief command of this force, Napoleon was “ If you wiH deal honc8tl|‘ with me, we will 
neither surprised nor alarmed by this formidable bring matters to a conclusion in forty-eight 
descent upon the coasts. He wrote — hours. I desire nothing from Austria. I have 

Make no attempt to come to acrion with the no great interest in procuring a milUou mews 
English. A mn it rtoi a iMier, Your National xnhabitante for Saxony or for Bavaria. Ym 
Guards, your young conscripts, led pell-mell, know very well that ft is for my true Interest 
almost without officers, with an artillery scarcely ^ther to destroy the Austrian monarchy by 
formed, opposed to Moore's soldiers, who have separating the three crowns of Aiwtria, Bohemia, 
met the troops of the Grand Army, would and Hungary, or to attach Austria to me by a 
certainly be beaten. The English must be dose ailianoe. To separate the three crowns 
opposed only with the fever of the marshes, will, require mow Mocoshed. Though I ought, 
with inundations, and with soldiers behind in- perhaps, to settle the matter In that way, I “ 
treuchments. In a month, the EngHsh, ded- you my word thM I have no wish to do m. 
mated by fever, will return in confusion.” “The second plau suits me. But how can a 

He enjoined it upon the French to defend Flush- friendly affiance be expected of your Empworf 
ing— a fortification at the mouth of the river— He has good quaHtiei, but he Is swayed oy the 
to tlie laat extremity, so as to keep the English violence and animosity of “ about him* 
as long as possible in the fever district | imme- There would be one way rf brin^kg about a 
diately to break tise dikes, and thus lay the sincere and firm alltace. It k r«|>mted that 
whole hdand ef Waloherea under water} to the Empww Francis ii weary of his mown. Let 
wiwfa Itef i« ‘ ■ him aboicfite la faym of ^ 
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Dake of Wurzburg, wbo likes me, and whom I 
like. He is an enUghtened Prince, with no pre- 
judices against France, and will not be led by bis 
ministry or by the English. Let this be done, and I 
will withdraw from Austria, without demanding a 
povince or a farthing, notwithstanding all the war 
has cost me. I shall consider the repose of the 
world as secured by that event. Perhaps I will 
do still more, and give back to Austria the Tyrol, 
which the Bavarians know not how to "«^vem.*’ 

As Napoleon uttered these words he iMiea ms 
eyes with a penetrating gaze upon M. Bubna. 
The Austrian minister hesitatingly replied, “If 
the Emperor Francis thought this possible, he 
would abdicate immediately. He would rather 
insure the integrity of his empire for his succes- 
sors than retain the crown upon his own head." 

“ Well,” replied Napoleon, “ if that be so, I 
authorise you to say that I will give up the whole 
empire on the instant, with something more, iJF 
your master, who often declares himself disgusted 
with the throne, will cede it to his broti'er. The 
regards mutually due between sovereigns forbid 
me to propose anything on this subj ect. But you 
may hold me as pledged should the supposition! 
make be realized. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that this sacrifice will be made. In that case, 
not wishing to separate the three crowns at the 
cost of prolonged hostilities, and not being able to 
secure to myself the reliable alliance of Austria 
by the transfer of the crown to the Archduke of 
Wurzburg, I am forced to consider what is the 
interest which France may preserve in this nego- 
tiation. Territories in Gallicia interest me little ; 
in Bohemia not more 5 in Austria rather more, 
for they would serve to remove your frontiers far- 
ther from ours. In Italy, France has a great in- 
terest to open a broad route towards Turkey by 
the coasts of the Adriatic. Influence over the 
Mediterranean depends upon influence with the 
Porte. I cannot have that influence but by be* 
G&ming the neighbour of the Turkish empire. 
By hindering me from crashing the English as 
often as I have been upon the point of doing so, 
and obfiging me to withdraw my resources from 
the ocean to the Continent, your master has con- 
strained mo to seek the land instead of the 
sea route in order to extend my influence to 
Constantinople. Let us meet half-way. I will 
consent to fresh sacrifices. I renounce the uti 
ossidetis. I claimed three provinces in Bohemia ; 

will say no more about them. I insisted upon 
Upper Austria to the Ems ; I ^ve up the Ems, 
and even Tratm, and restore Lintz. In Italy I 
will forego a part of Carinfliia. I will retain 
Villach, and give you back Klagenfurth. But I 
will keep Camiola, and the right bank of the 
Save as far as Bosnia. I demanded of you 
2,600,000 subjects in Germany. I will not re- 
quire of you more than 1,600,000. If you will 
come back in two days, we will settle all in a 
few hours ; while oui diplomatists, if we leave 
fcham alone, will never have done, and wiU set us 
«D a gome to cut each other’s throats.” 

“ Aftm this long and amicable intemew,” says 
fhkris, **ii whlim Napoleon treated M. Bubna 


so familiarly as to pull him by the moustaohas, 
he made the latter a superb present, and sent him 
away fascinated and grateful.” 

On the 2l8t of September, M. Bubna appeared 
again at Schoubmnn with a letter from the Em 
peror Francis, stating that the concessions whien 
Napoleon had made amounted to nothing, and 
that greater ones must still be proposed in order 
to render peace possible. 

On receiving this letter, Napoleon could noi 
restrain a hurst of impatience. “ Your ministers,” 
he exclaimed, “ do not even understand the geo- 
graph y of their own country. I relinquish my 
claim 0 more than a million of subjects. I have 
retained only what is necessary to keep the enemy 
from the Passau and the Inn, and what is ne( es- 
sary to establish a contiguity of territory between 
Italy and Dalmatia. And yet the Emperor is 
told that I have abated none of my claims I It 
is thus they represent everything to the Emperor 
Francis. By deceiving him in this way they have 
led him to war. Finally, they will lead him to 
ruin.” Under the influence of these feelings, he 
dictated a hitter letter to the Emperor of Austria. 
Upon becoming more calm, however, he abstained 
from sending it, remarking to M. Bubna, “ It is 
not becoming in one Sovereign to tell another, in 
writing, ‘Yon do not know what you say.*” 

In dl this delay and these subterfuges Napo- 
leon saw but continued evidence of the impla- 
cable hostility of Austria, which no magnanimity 
on his part had been able to appease. He imme- 
diately gave orders that the army should be pre- 
pared for the resumption of hostilities. Earnestly 
as he desired peace, he did not fear the issues 
war. Negotiations having been for a few dayi 
suspended, Napoleon sent for his ambassador, M. 
Champagny, and said to him, “ I wish negotia- 
tions to be resumed immediately. I wish fox 
peace. Do not hesitate about a few millions more 
or less in the indemnity demanded of Austria 
Yield on that point. I wish to come to a coa- 
elusion. I leave it all to yon.” Time wore away 
unril the middle of October, in disputes of the 
diplomatists over the maps. At length, on the 
14:th of October, the treaty was signed. This 
was the fourth treaty which Austria had made 
with France within sixteen years. She soon, 
however, violated this pledge as perfidiously as 
she had broken all the rest, 

Napoleon was fuU of satisfaction. With the ut* 
most cordiality and freedom he expressed his joy. 
By the ringing of the hells of the metropolis, and 
the firing of cannon in all the encampments of the 
army, the happy event was celebrated. In 
twenty-four hours he had made his arrangements 
for his departure from Vienna. Bnt a few days 
before this, on the 12th of October, Napoleon was 
holding a grand review at Schdnbrunn, A young 
man, about nineteen years of age, named Steps, 
presented himself, saying that he had a petition 
to oflhr to the Emperor. He was repulsed by the 
officers. The obstinacy with which he returned 
again and again excited suspicion. He was ar- 
rested and searched, and a sharp knife was found 
eoaosaled Im his boscin, evidentiy stcreted for a 
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wimina! purpoi®. With perfect (sompopre, he 
iedared that it was his intentfoQ to assassinate the 
Emperor. The affair was made known to Napo- 
lecffiv, who sent for the lad. The prisoner en- 
feeted the private cabinet of the Emperor, His 
mild and handsome coimtenance, and bright eye 
beaming with intelligence, interested Napoleon. 
“Why,” said he kindly, “did you wish to kill 
me ? Have I ever harmed you ?” 

“ No“ Slaps replied; “ but yon are the enemy 
of my country, and you have rmned it by war.” 

“ But the Emperor Francis was the aggressor, “ 
Napoleon replied, “ not I. There would have 
been less injiistice in killing him.” 

“ I admit, sire,” the boy replied, “ that^your 
Mjyesty is not the author of iho war. But if the 
Emperor Francis were killed, another like him 
would be put upon the throne. But if you 
were dead, it would not he easy to find such 
another.” 

The Emperor was anxious to save his life, and, 
“with a magnanimity,” says Alison, “which 
formed at times a remarkable feature in his 
character," inqtiired, “ If I were to pardon you, 
would you reiiquish the idea of assassinating 
me?” 

“Yes,” the young fanatic replied, “if we have 
peace ; no, if we have war.” 

The Emperor requested the physician Corvisart 
to examine him, and ascertain if he were of sound 
mind. Corvisart reported that ho was perfectly 
sane. He was reconduetod to prison, 'rhough 
Napoleon contemplated pardoning him, he was 
forgotten in the pressure of events, and, after 
the departure of the Emperor for Pari-*, he was 
brought before a military commission, condemned, 
and executed* He remained unrelenting to the 
laat.« 

One day General Bapp wai soliciting for the 
promotion of two oflScers. 

“ I cannot make so many promotions,” said 
Napoleon *, “ Berthier already made me do too 
much in that way.” Then turning to Lauriston, 
he oonrinued, “ We did not get on so fast in our 
time, did we ? I continued many years in the 
rank of lieutenant.” 

** That may be, sire,” General Rapp replied ; 
“ but you have since made up famously for your 
lost time.” 

Napoleon laughed at the repartee, and granted 
^ha request. 

As he left Vienna, he gave orders for the 
springing of the mines which had been con- 
structed under the ramparts of the capital. He 
knew that Austria would embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to enter into another coalition against 

"An aaveaturc of & different character,'* aaya 
Alfsofi, “bofel Kapoleon at Schiinhrunn during this 
period. A yoimg Austrian lady, of attractive person 
and noble family, fell so desperately in love with the 
renown of tlio Emperor, that she became wUltog to 
sacrifltfo to him her person, and was, by her own desire, 
introdiiced, at nigh^ into his apartment Napoleon was 
m much itruck with the artless simplicity of this poor 
tlrt's mind, and the devoted character of her pmlm, 
oonferiatlM, heliad her rs-ooudneted, 
untouciiedito her owi hohse,'* 


Mm. The magistmtei of Vienn», In a. body 
implored him tu spare the fortifications of the 
city. The Emperor rofuijed to comply with the 
request. 

“It is for your advantage” said he, “that 
they should bo destroyed. It will prevent any 
one from again exposing the city to the lierrori 
of bombardment to gratify private ambition. It 
was my intention to have destroyed them in 
1805. On the present occasion I have beoi 
under the painful neees ity of bombarding the 
city. If the enemy had not opened the gates, I 
must cither have destroyed tlio city entirely, or 
have exposed myself to” fearful risks. I cannot 
expose myself to the cncountor of such an slter- 
aative again,” 

Alison thus eloquently di'stTihes the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications, and his opinion of the 

act:— 

“ hlincshad previously been constructed under 
the principal bahtions, and the «ucc«wive explo- 
sions of one after another prehented one of the 
most sublime and moving spi*ctficlcsof thewhols 
revolutionary war. The rampiuts, shiwly raised 
in the air, sudchmly swelled, ami, bursting like so 
many volcanoes, scattered volunies of flame and 
smoke Into the air. Shower'? of stones and frag- 
ments of masonry fell on all sides. The subter- 
raneous fire ran along the lines with a smothered 
roar which froze every imarfc with terror. One 
after another the bustions ware Imaved up and 
exploded, tin the. city was enveloped on all sides 
by ruins, and the rattlo of the falling masses 
broke the awful stillness of the capital TMs 
cruel devastatiiin produced the most profound 
impression at Vienna. It exanpur^ted the people 
more than could have been done by the loss of 
half the monarchy. 

“ Those ramparts worn the gitry of the dti- 
zens; shaded by trees, they formed doHght- 
M pubHo walks; they were assoektod with 
the moat heart-stirring eras of their history. 
They had withstood ^ the assaults of the 
Turks, and been witness to the heroism 
Maria Theresa. To destroy these venerable 
monuments of former glory, not la the fury of 
awauit, not under the proa*?ur6 of necessity, but 
in cold blood, after peace Imd been signed, and 
when the invatiers were preparing to withdraw, 
was justly felt m a wanton and unjuMifisble act 
of military oppressioia. It brought the bittor- 
nesaof conquest home to every man’s breut; 
the iron had pierced into the ioul of the nation. 
As a measure of military prccRution, it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had twice proved 
unable to arrest the invader ; as a preliminarj 
to the cordial alliance wliich Napoleon desired, it 
was in the highest degree implklc.” 

By the ttoaty of Vienna, Napoleon extended 
and strengthened the frontiers of Bavaria, tha* 
his ally might not hi ^tia to defeioelessly ex- 
posed to lustriaa Invasion. He added fifteen 
nnndied ihonsas^ souls to the kingdom cl 
Saxony. Thin he enabled the fortioa of en- 
fraadhised and rsfeamtod Foluid rwned from 
nwe itf«otna% to gMurd agalsatb^ 
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again ravitged by Anstrlan toops.*® Tha infant 
kingdom of Italy, Anstrian hoofs had trampled 
in tho dust, Napoleon enlarged its territory, 
that it might be able to present a more for- 
midable front to its despotic and gigantic neigh- 
bour. His only object seemed to be so to 
strengthen his allies as to protect them and 
France from future aggression. Had Napoleon 
done less than this, the world might justly have 
reproached Mm with weakness and folly. In 
doing no more than this, he signally developed 
the native generosity of his character. His 
moderation astonished his enemies. Unwilling 
to recognise any magnanimity in Napoleon, 
they allowed themselves to accuse him of the 
most unworthy motives. 

“ When compared,” says Lockhart, “with the 
signal triumphs of the campaign at Wagram, the 
terms on which Napoleon signed the peace were 
universally looked upon as remarkable for mode- 
ration. Bonaparte soon after* by one of the 
most extraordinary steps of his personal history, 
famished abundant explanation of the motives 
which had guided his diplomacy at Schbn- 
bninn" 

According to such representations, Napoleon 
was, indeed, a wayward lover, making his first 
addresses to Maria Louisa in the bombardment 
cf Vienna, prosecuting his suit by the bribe of a 
magnanimous treaty, and putting a seal to his 
proposals by blowing up the ramparts of the 
metropolis ! 

Alison, on the other hand, following Bonr- 
rienne, ventures to suggest that Napoleon was 
frightened into peace by the sharp knife of Staps. 
The historian is safe when he records what Na- 
poleon did and what he taid. Upon such facts 
the verdict of posterity will be formed. In tMs 
ease, friend and foe admit that he was dragged 
into the war, and that he made peace, upon the 
most magnanimous terms, as soon as he possibly 
could. 

Alexander was much displeased that Napoleon 
had strengthened the Polish kingdom of Saxony, 
and thus rendered it more probable that the 
restoration of Poland might finally be effected. 
But Napoleon, aware that even the attempt to 
wrest from the iron grasp of Russia and Austria 
the provinces of dismembered Poland would but 
extend more widely the flames of war, resolved 

^ The Duchy of Warsaw, organised by Napoleon 
from Prussian Poland, was independent, though placed 
under the protection of the King of Saxony. 

SI Napoleon signed the treaty with hut little confi- 
dence in the honour of Austria, " He could not forget,” 
says the Baron Meneval, “that twelve years before 
Austria had implored peace when the French were at 
Laoben, and that, u econ as he was in Egypt, she had 
again grasped arms; that she had again signed the 
treaty of Luneville after the defeat of Hohenlinden, 
which she violated when she saw us seriously occupied 
in preparing for the descent upon England; that sire 
Jmd aimed again a treaty of peace after the battle of 
Anstenitz, wMcn she again violated when she hoped to 
surprise Napoleon whfie pursuing the English in the 
heart of Spain ; and that now she reluctantly sheathed 
0ie sword only becaose Napoleon was in possenion of 
iriiniia" 


not to embaifk ia th® enterprise, wHch still en- 
listed all his sympatMes. AJexauier, however, 
complained bitterly that Prussian Polau^d had 
been restored, and that thus the danger ^ ^ the 
final restoration of the whole kingdom was in- 
creased. The coldness of Alexander, and the 
daily-growing hostility of the haughty Empress- 
Mother and of the nobles, rendered it more and 
more evident that France wciuld soon be involved 
again in difficulties with that mighty despotism 
which overshadowed with its gloom the bound- 
less regions of the north.®* 

Alison, in the following terms, condemns Napo- 
leon for his moderation in not wresting from 
Austria and Russia the Polish provinces : “ He 
more than once touched on the still vibrating 
chord of Polish nationality, and by a wordmigkt 
have added two hundred thousand Sarmatian 
lances to his standard ; but he did not venture 
upon the bold step of re establishing the throne 
of Sobieski; and by the half measure of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, permanently excited 
the jealousy of Russia, without winning the 
support of Poland.” It is with such unparal- 
leled injustice that history has treated Napoleon. 
His efforts to defend France from her multitudi- 
nous assailants are alleged as proofs of Ms insa- 
tiable ambition and a bloodthirsty spirit. His 
generosity to his vanquished foes, and Ms readi- 
ness to make almost any sacrifice for the sake 
of peace, were stigmatized as weakness and foUy. 

A deputation from one of the provinces of 
Amtria had called upon Napoleon just before 
the treaty, soliciting relief from some of tihe 
burdens imposed upon them by the presence of 
the French army. 

“Gentlemen,” the Emperor replied, “I am 
aware of your sufferings. I join with you in 
lamenting the evils entailed upon the people by 
the conduct of your government, but I can afford 
yon no relief. Scarcely four years have elapsed 
since your sovereign pledged Ms word, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, that he would never again 
take up arms against me. I trusted that a per- 
etual peace was cemented between us; and I 
ave not to reproach myself with having violated 
its conditions. Had I not firmly relied upon th# 

** Alexander felt much solicitude about this treaty. 
He wrote to Napoleon, “My interests are entirely in the 
hands of your Majesty. You may give me a certain 
pledge in repeating what you said at Tilsit and Erfurth 
on the Interests of Russia in connexion with the km 
hingiom t(f Folmd.'* Napoleon replied, “Poland may 
give rise to some embarrassment between us; but the 
world is large enough to afford us room to arrange onr- 
selves.” Alexander promptly and energeticaJly re- 
sponded, the vt’e^dbhehmmt tff Poland it to H 
tatedy *ihe world is not large enough,* for I desire nothmg 
further in It.” The ferment in St. Petersburg was st 
intense that a national outbreak was contemplated* and 
even the assassination of the Emperor was openly spoken 
of If he should yield. Napoleon was not ignorant of 
this state of the Russian mind. He has been severely 
blamed for his insatiahk mfibiHm in restoring Prussian 
Poland by establishing the Duchy of Warsaw. He has 
been as severely blamed, and by the same historians, for 
not Uberathig the Aostdan and Prussian prcvlncea of 
dismembered Poland, though he could only have done 
this by inrflivlng Europe in the zaoit mr. 

..Bignoa, voL viU.,pp. 



NAPOLEON 

of s!n.'’crlt 7 which ware thaa 
to me, nnt assured that 1 ahould not have re- 
tired as I did from the Austrian territorirs. 
Monarclis forfeit the rights which have been 
vested in them by the public conSdence from 
the moment that they abuse such rights and 
draw down such heavy calamities upon nations.” 

On© of the members of tho deputation begun 
to defend the Emperor of Austria, and ended his 
reply in these words : “ Nothing shall detach us 
from our good Francis.” 

“ You liave not rightly understood me,” the 
Emperor rejoined, “ or you have l^rraed a wrong 
interpretation of what I laid down as a general 
axiom. Did I speak of your relaxing in your 
affection for the Emperor Francis ? Ftir from it. 
Be true to him under any circumstances of guod 
or bad fortune. But, at the same time, you 
slionld suffer without murmuring. By acting 
otherwise, you reproach him as the author ol‘ 
your sufferings.” 

While negotiations wero pending, Napoleon 
received the untoward tidings of tho defeat of 
the French by Wellington at tho battle of Tala* 
vera. He was much displeased by tho conduct 
of his generals in Spain. “ Those men,” said 
he, “ are very self-confident. I am allowed to 
possess some superiority of talent, and yet I 
never think that I can have an army sufEciently 
numerous to fight a battle even with an enemy 
I have been accustomed to defeat I collect 
about me all the troops I can bring together. 
They, on the contrary, advance boldly to attack 
an enemy with whom they are scarcely ac- 
quainted, and yet they only bring one-half of 
their troops to the contest. Is it possible to 
manosuvxe more awkwardly ? I cannot be pre- 
sent everywhere.”" 

A deputation of Hungarians called upon Napo- 
leon to implore him to take Hungary under his 
protection, and to aid the Hungarians in their 
efforts to break from the thraldom of Austria. 
Napoleon had reflected upon tliis, and had thought 
of placing upon the throne of Hungary tho 
Archduke of Wiirzburg, brother of the Emperor 
Francis. This young Prince admired Napoleon, 
and was much influenced by his lofty princinles. 
When Austria was striving to influence the wkole 
H ungarian nation against France, Napoleon issued 
the following proclamation 

“Hungarians I The moment is come to re- 

• Art important town of Spain had been lost to con- 
ince of the treason of sow© who betrajed its weak- 
noHs, and the criminal neglect of the commandant 
“I'iie persons,” says Napier, “who had betrayed the 
place to Rovora'were shot by Macdonald, and the com- 
mandant, whose nctflii^vnc© had occasioned the mlafor- 
tnne, was coudoiiinod lo death ; but Napoleon, who has 
beo« *0 foully ralsieprosented as a saaguinaiy tyrant— 
Napoleon, who had commuted the sentence of Dupont— 
now pardoned Gencial (Juillot : a domenoy in both 
men remarkable, seeing; that the loss of an army by 
ime, »aid of a peat fortress by the other, not only tended 
dlrecfllf and powerfully to tlie destruction of the Empe- 
ror's projects, but were to themaelTWi great Crimea; and 
it is to be doubted if my other aoweign in Europe 
wfMrid have displayed such a aaioltol greatom 
mM.'*' -Kapler, w. fli, P* 
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vivo ynhf I 'ifftfr ym pstce, the 

iategrity oi* {priltid’y, tfcj ffirioklulity of 
your constitutions, whether of such as are m 
actual existence, or of those whlrii tho spirit of 
the time may require. I a-.k unthing of you. 
I desire only to sue your free and inde- 

pendi'ut Your unioji witli Austria has made 
your misfortune. Your blood Inw flawed for 
her in distant regions. Your iearast interests 
have always been .sacrificed to those of the Aus- 
trian hereditary estates. You form the finest 
part of the Empire of Austria, yet you are 
treated as a provhmo. You Inu'O uationfd man* 
uers, a national lauf^imgo ; you boa->t an ancient 
and illnstrious orip^iu. Uasumc, then, your cx- 
isteaco as a luUhtji. Have a king of your own 
choice, who will reside among you, and reign 
for von alone.” 

Napoleon, in departing, issued a proclamation 
to tho inhabit autJ of Vienna, in wliicli he thanked 
them fur the attentions they had bestowed upon 
the wounded of his army, and expressed how 
det'ply ho Imncntud his imduHty to lighten the 
burdens which had pressed upon them. “It 
was the Enipt-ror’s intention," gays Savary, “to 
have had pavr ui' nts laid in tho Imhurbs of tiie 
metrupulis, winch stand much in inned of them. 
He was desirous, he saul, of leaving that token 
of remembrance to tho iahabitauta of Vienna, 
But he did not find time to accotnplish tliis 
object.” 

“ If I had not conquered at Austerlitr,” said 
Napoleon at St, Helena, “ I should have had all 
Pru.ssia on mo. If I had not proved victorious 
at Jena, Austria and Spain W'ould have assailed 
me in my rear. If I had not triumnhed at 
Wagriim— which, bv-tho-bye, was a less de- 
cisive victory — I had to fear that Russia would 
abandon me, that Pnwsia would rise agaiaiKt me; 
and, meanwhile, the English were already before 
Antwerp. 

“Yet what was my conduct aflea the victory? 
At AiiiterJitz, I gave Alexander his liberty, 
though I might have made liirn mi prisoner. 
After Jena, I left tho house of Prussia in pos- 
sesion of a throne which I had conquered. 
After Wagrgm, I neglected to parcel out tho 
Austrian monarchy. If all this be attributed 
merely to magnanimity, cold and calculating 
politicians will doubtless blame me. But, with- 
out rejecting that sentiment, to wliich I am not 
a stranger, I had higlier aims in view. I wished 
to bring about the amalgamation of the great 
Fnropean interests in the same manner as i had 
effected tho union of parties in France. My 
ambition was one day to become the whiter a 
the great cause of nations and kings. It was 
therefore necessary that I should secure to myself 
claims on their gratiluds, tad seek to render 
myself popular among tliem. This I cwuld not 
do without losing something !a the eitimttioa 
of others. I was aware or thk But I was 
powerfol and fearless. I ooaeemed myself but 
little about tranilent popular mummn, being 
very sure that the resw would Inflillibly bilnf 
the people avtr to my a^ 



INStJBORBlNATION OP THE BRITISH ARMY, 96! 

"I n great faiiit, after the battle success, any more lliaa Sir Joha Meow’s amij 

if Wagram, in not reducing the power of Austria could bear Mure. I am endeavouring to tame 
more. She remained too strong for our them ; but, if I should not succeed, I must make 
safety, and to her we must attribute our ruin, an official complaint of them, and send one or 
The day after the battle, I should have made two corps of them home In disgrace. They 
known, by proclamation, that I would treat with plunder in all directions,” 

Austria only on condition of the preliminary Again, on the 17th of June, he wrote to Lord 
separation of the three crowns of Anstria, Hun- Castlereagh, then Secretary of State — “ I can- 
gary, and Bohemia." not, with propriety, omit to draw your attention 

While these scenes were transpiring in Austria, agsnn to the ^state of discipHne of the army, 
the war in Spain was raging with renewed fierce- which is a subject of serious concern to me, and 
cess. The English and the Spanish insurgents well deserves the consideration of his Majesty’s 
had their hopes revived by the absence of Napo- ministers. It is impossible to describe to you 
leon, and, believing that he would be compelled the irregularities and outrages committed by the 
soon also to withdraw his troops to meet his troops. Notwithstanding the pains which I take, 
exigencies upon the Danube, they with alacrity not a post or a courier emnes in, not an officer 
returned to the conflict. Joseph Bonaparte was arrives from the rear of the army, that does not 
one of the most amiable and excellent of men, bring me accounts of outrages committed by the 
but he was no soldier. The generals of Napoleon soldiers who have been left behind on the march, 
were fully conscious of this, and had no confi- There is not an outrage of any description which 
deuce in his military operations. Having no has not been committed on a people who have 
recognised leader, they quarreUed among them- uniformly received us as frieuds, by soldiers who 
selves. It was diffiemt for Napoleon, in the have never yet, for one moment, suffered the 
midst of the aH-ahsorbing scenes of Easling, and dightest want or the smallest privation." 

Lobau, and Wagram, to guide the movements of The French army, by universal admission, 
armies, six hundred leagues distant, upon the was under far better discipline than the English, 
banks of the Tagus and the Douro. The English soldiers were drawn from the most 

The Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthnr degraded portion of the populace. The French 
Wellesley, landed with 30,000 British troops in army, levied by the conscription, was composed 
Portugal, and rallied around his banner 70,000 of men of much higher intelligence and educa- 
Portuguese soldiers, inspired by the most frantic tion. The violent populace of Portugal, rioting 
energies of religious fanaticism. Marshal Soult unrestramed, rendered existence insupportable 
had in Portugal 26,000 men under arms to by the order-loving portion of the community, 
oppose them. The most horrible scenes of They were regarded with horror by those of 
demoniac war ensued. Retaliation provoked their own courftrymen whose easy circumstances 
retaliation. No imagination can conceive the induced a love of peace and quietness. They 
revolting scenes of misery, cruelty, and blood saw clearly that the zeal the English affected in 
which desolated the land. The wounded French behaff of Portugal was mainly intended to secure 
soldiers were seized even by women, and tortured English commerce and their own aggrandise- 
and tom to pieces, and their mutilated remains ment. They complained bitterly that England 
polluted the road*, villages were burned; shriek- had turned loose upon their doomed land all the 
ing women hunted and outraged; children, reckless and ferocious spirits of Great Britain 
trampled by merciless cavalry, and tom by and of Portugal. 

^ape-shot, moaned and died, while the drench- “ So, without liking the French," says Thiers, 
ing storm done sighed their requiem. It was no “ who in their eyes were still foreigners, they 
longer man contending against his brother man, were ready, if compelled to choose between them 
but demon struggling with demon. The French and the English, to prefer them as a lesser evil, 
and English officers exerted themselves to the as a means of ending the war, and as holding 
utmost to repress these horrible outrages, but out the hope of a more liberal rdle thun that 
they found that, easy as it is to rouse the de- under which Portugal had lived for ages. As for 
graded and the vicions to fight, it is not so easy the house of Braganza, the classes in question 
again to soothe their depraved passions to hu- were inclined^ since the Regent’s flight to Brazil, 
manity. The Duke of Wellington wrote to his to consider it as an empty name, which the 
government the most bitter complaints of the English made use of to upset the land from tc^ 
total insuborffination of his troops. to bottom.” 

“ I have long been of opinion,” he wrote, Neither Spain nor Portugal was at all gratefui 
“ that a British army could bear neither success to England for the work which she had per- 
nor failure ; and I have had manifest proofs of formed. Lord Wellington wrote : “ The British 
the truth of this opinion in the first of its army, which I have the honour to command, 
branches in the recent conduct of the soldiers of has met with nothing but ingratitude from the 
this army. They have plundered the country government and authorities in Portugal for their 
most terribly, which has given me the greatest services. Everything that could be done has 
concern.” been done by the dvft authorities lately to op- 

Again he wrote to Lord Castlereagh, on the press the officers and soldiers on every occasion 
81st of May, 1808— « The army behaved tend- tn which it has, byjmy accident, been in tbdr 
% ill. They axe i rabble who cannot bear (jpower. I hope, howovw, that we have seen the 
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last Fort! “^Tlie only boni of *ym- 
f atliy," says Colonal Napier, “ between tbs two 
governments [Spain and Portugal], was hatred 
of the Englistt, who bad saved both." England 
re-establisbed upon thrones of despotism the 
most despicable tyrants, and tbeso vei^ tyrants 
requited her for ner ignoble work with insult 
aiod outrage* 

Napoleon bad again vanquished bis foes. He 
was stOl, however, exposed to the greatest peril. 
No one saw this more clearly than himself. 
England, nnrelenting and heedless of all suppli- 
cations for peace, continued her assaults. With 
tmrepressed zeal, she endeavoured to combine 
new coalitions of feudal Europe against the great 
advocate of popular rights. It was her open 
avowal that the trial of democratic principles 
threatened the subversion of every European 
throne,** 

While Napoleon was mar'^halling liis forces at 
Lobau for the decisive battle of Wagram, an 
English fleet was hovering along the shores of 
Itafy, watching for an opportunity to aid the 
Austrians there. All the sympathies of the 
Pope were evidently with the enemies of France. 
The fanatical peasantry of Spain and of the Tyrol 
were roused by the emissaries of the Church. 
The danger was imminent that England, eflcct- 
mg a landing in Italy, and uniting with the 
Austrians and all the partisans of the old r<?gime 
in that country, would crush the infant king* 
doms of Italy and Naples. Under these circum- 
stances, Napoleon wrote as follows to the Pope 

‘*The Emperor expects that Italy, Rome, 
Naples, and Milan should form a league, offen- 
idve and defensive, to protect the Peuinsnia from 
toe calamities of war. If the Holy Father as- 
sents to this proposition, all our difficulties are 
terminated. If he refuses, he announces by 
that refusal that he does not wish for any 
arrangement, any peace with the Emperor, and 
that he declares war against him. The flrst 
result of war is conquest, and tlie first result of 
conquest is a change of government | for, if the 
Emperor is forced to engage in war with Romo, 
will it not be to make the conquest of Rome, 
and to establish another government, which will 
make common cause with Italy smd Naples 


gainst fb'ir c-'.mmoa What othei 

guarautai cun llic Emperor have of the tranquil, 
lity and tlio safety of Italy, if the two realini 
are separated by a State in which their enemies 
continue to ^ havo^ a scciiro retreat ? These 
changes, which will become necessary if the 
Holy Father persists in hh refusal, will not de- 
prive him of his spiritual riglits. He will cm- 
tiuue to bo Bishop of Rome, as his predecessor! 
have been during the lust eight centuries.” 

The continued refusal of the Pope to enter 
into an alliance witli Fniiico induced the Emperor 
to issue a decrer uniting the States of the Church 
with the Frcn(‘h Empiie. The only apology 
whitdi can be nlh-rcd fur this act is its apparSi 

nmuirity’. The Pup^ ^‘^wlming neutrality, was 

aiding the enemies c.f France, Napoleon, in the 
mhUt of tea tlmiiMuid perils, was struggling, 
almost single-handed, agaiii'-st the comhmed sove- 
reigns of Europe. In helf-dcftinee, he was com- 
pelled to tri'^at those with severity wlio were 
secretly assisting his foes. Stdieitous for his 
good name, ho aniiotinced to Europe as the 
reason for this arbitrary measuro, “ The Sove- 
i reign of Romo has couHtniitly refused to make 
^ war with the EngUdi, and to ally himself with 
the Kings of Italy and Naples for the defence of 
the peninsula of Italy. The welfare of the two 
kingdoms, and also that of the armies of Italy 
and Naples, demand tliat their communication 
should not be interrupted by a hostile l^ower.” ** 
The French troops immediately entered Rome, 
and drove from it the emissaries of England and 
Austria, who, in the pontifical court, were se- 
cretly frjmenting their intrigues. To this act of 
violence the Pope replied by a bull of excommu- 
nication. Murat, the King of Naples, with hii 
usual thoughtless impetuosity, immediately as- 
rested the Pope ana sent Mm out of Italy. 
When Napoleon, who was then at Man, heard 
of ibis act, he expressed the most sincere regret 
that a measure so violent and Inconsiderate nad 
been adopted. But, with his accustomed dis- 

E esition to regard himself as the child of destiny, 
0 seemed to consider it as an indiettion of Pro- 
vidence, or rather of Fate, that he was to or- 
ganize the whole of Italy, with its twenty 
millions of inhabitants, into one homogeneou* 


*♦ “The assumption,'’ says Richard CoMen, member ** “Have you any commands for Frinccr said a 
of Parliament, “put forth that we were enjraged in a Frenchman at Nspifi to an Kngllih friend. “1 ihafi 
strictly defensive war, is, I regret to say, historically he there In *wo days.” 

rnitraa If yeu frill examine the proofs as they exist in “ In Frarjce 1“ auawered hli frieod, “ 1 thought that 

the unchangeable public records, you will he satisfied of you were setting off for Rome." 

this. And let us not forget that our history will nW« “True; but Rome, by a decree Of the Emperor, la 

inately be submitted to the judgmmt of a tribunal ow now indtanoluMy tmlted to Franc®.'* 

which Englishmen will exercise no infiuonce beyond “I ha?e no newm to burden you with," said hilfriittdt 

that which Is derived from the truth and justice of their “but can I do nothing for you to Eu|iand f I slitll bf 

cause, and from whose dedslon there will be no appeal, there In half an hoar.*' 

I allude, of course, to the »Uective wisdom and moral “In England f* said the frtachmia; “and In hau 
sense of future generations of men. In the caao before an hotorl** 

ns, however, not only are we constrained by the evi- “ Tes,** was the reply. Within titat time I shiu be 
denoi of fhete to confess that w® were engaged In an at sea, and the sea ha® biwa iadipolubly united to tito 
aggressive war, but the multiplied avowals and confffli- British Ewplre.** 

riomt of its authors and partisans themselves leave no She who smgitrf to b«rt# the dominiau of toe widt 
room to doubt that they entered upon it to put down world of watwrs, ought to have •«§ char.tF tor him 
ojpditofM by physical force— one of the worst, if not the whot when struf glint iNPdaet iwmbtoad Europe, itoowi 
w worUb nwtlfii irith which • people can embark to avert from Mmsaf tearuettoa by r^uetant^ si 
* " liWi«t3Mtoibtoiiiitoeiil 
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kmgdom, glowing with the ener^es of free in- 
stitution®, and with renovated Kome for its 
caj^ital. it was a brilliant and an exoifing 
vision. It was rich in promise for the welfare 
of Europe. It was almost probable that it would 
be realized. The Pope was sent to Savona, on 
the Gulf of Genoa, where a palace was prepared 
for his reception. He was afterwards removed, 
f(Hr greater security, to Fontainebleau. Napoleon 
had a high regard for the Pope, and often ex- 
pressed his sincere veneration for his character. 
He ordered that Pius should be treated with 
the greatest respect,* gave him an annual in- 
come of two millions of francs, and sent gor- 
geous furniture and troops of domestics to the 
imperial palace, where he was securely, but most 
magnificently, detained. He ordered that the 
Pope should be allowed to do what he pleased, 
perform all the ceremonies of religion, and re- 
ceive without restraint the homage of the nume- 
rous population who would flock to greet him. 
Thus Napoleon, though he at first regretted the 
injudicious seizure of the Pope, assumed fhe 
responsibility of his captivity. 

The energy of Napoleon immediately diffused 
its vivifying influence through the drowsy streets 
of Rome. Many of the most intelligent men 
rejoiced to escape from the lethargic sway of 
the Church. The fanatical populace, however, 
were horror-stricken in view of the sacrilege 
inflicted upon the Vicar of Christ. Still, there 
were many in Rome, then as now, weary of 
ecclesiastical domination. They were hunger- 
ing and thirsting for political freedom and for 
republican liberty. A deputation of prominent 
Italians from Rome called upon Napoleon with 
expressions of confidence and congratulation. 

My mind," replied the Emperor, “ is fuE of 
the recollections of your ancestors. The first 
time that 1 pass the Alps, I desire to remain 
some time among yon. France and Italy must 
be governed by the same system. You have 
need of a powerful hand to direct you. I shall 
have a singular pleasure in being your bene- 
factor. Your bishop is the spiritual head of the 
Church, as I am its Emperor. I ‘ render unto 
God the things that are God’s, and unto Cmsar 
fee things which axe Cscsax’s.’ ” ^ 

Immense improvements were immediately un- 
dertaken by Napoleon in the time-hallowed me- 
tropolis. Hip herculean energies infused new 
life into the tombs of the departed. The hum 
of industry was diffused through all the vener- 
able streets of Rome. The claims of utility and 
of beauty were alike regarded. Majestic monu- 
ments, half-buried beneath fee ruins of centuries, 
wore restored to the world in renovated splen- 
dour. The stately column of the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, and fee beautiful pillars of fee 
temple of Jupiter Stator, were relieved of en- 
cumbering loads of rubbish, and again exhibited 
their exquisite proportions in the bright Italian 
•un. The immense area of fee CoHseum was 
cleared of fee accumulated cfeWs of ages, re- 
vealing to the astonished eye long-buried won- 
* The bttildiagi which tinned fee ancient 


Fo!^ were removed, and all fee gigulio m- 
mains of ancient Rome were explored and 
rescued from destruction, by the wakeful eye 
and the refined taste of Napoleon. Large sume 
were expended upon fee Quirinal Palace. A 
salutary and efficient police was immediately 
organized, instantly arresting^ those multiplied 
disorders which had so long msgraced fee Papal 
metropolis. A double row of ornamental trees 
was planted to embellish the walk from the Arch 
of Constantine to the Appian Way, and thence 
to fee Forum. Energetic measures were adopted 
for fee drainage of the immense Pontine Marshes, 
so fertile in disease and death. Preparations 
were commenced for turning aside the channel of 
fee Tiber, to reclaim those inestimable treasures 
of art which were buried beneath its waves by 
Gothic invaders. Such were Napoleon’s exer- 
tions for public improvement, while the combined 
monarchs of Europe were struggling to crush 
him, 

“ Napoleon,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was him- 
self an Italian,®* and showed his sense of his origin 
by the particular care he always took of that 
nation, where, whatever benefits his adminis- 
tration conferred on the people, reached them 
more profusely and more directly than in any 
other part of his empire. That swelling spirit 
entertained the proud, and, could it have been 
accomplished consistently with justice, the noble 
idea of uniting the beautiful peninsula of Italy 
into one kingdom, of which Rome should once 
more be fee capital. He also nourished the hope 
of clearing out the Eternal City from fee mins in 
which she was buried, of preserving her ancient 
monuments, and of restoring what was possible 
of her ancient splendour.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 

THE DIVOBOB OF JOSEPHINB. 

Duty of the historian— Deed* and sayings— Announcs- 
ment to Josephine— Interview between the Emperor 
and Eugene — ConBummation of the divorce— Depar- 
tme of the Empress— Letters of the Emperor— Inter- 
view at Malmaiaon of Napoleon and Josephine— Re- 
marks of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

It is the duty of the historian of Napoleon 
faithfully to record what he has said and what 
he has done. His sayings are as remarkable as 
his doings. Both alike hear the impress of his 
wonderful genius. Fortunately, respecting fee 
deeds which he performed, there is no room for 
controversy. They are admitted by all. The 
gaze of fee world was upon him, Whefeer he 
had a right to do what he did, or what the 
motives were which impelled him, are questions 
upon which fee world is dmded. We are not 
aware feat there is a single importot fact stated 
in these pages which is not atatted by Napo- 
leon’s most hostile biographers. 

M Sir Walter is inacoirstes Nspefeon was a Frensii* 
ttwi, of Italiia anoestry. 
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The striking expknitioniof Napoleon, and ^ 
comments npon hia career, are equally anthcntic. 
His words are presented m recorded by Count 
Pelet de Loxerne, Savary, the Puke of Ro^'igo, 
Caulaincourt, the Dtike of Vicr.n/a, tine Baron 
Meneval, the Duchess of Alrnatcs, C^oieral 
Rapp, Louis Bonaparte, Gcner.d Count IMoiitho- 
lon, Dr. O’l^fcara, Count Las Ca as, Dr. Antom> 
marchi, and others who were near his person, 
and who received his words from his own lips. 
In recording the sublime tragedy of the divorce, 
we act but as the scribe of history. The scenes 
v.]iicb treirpired and the words which were 
Httead are here registf red, 

Savary, the Dakt‘ of Rtwigo, was perhaps as 
well acquainted with the secret thoughts of 
Kupoi»'on as any one could be. Uo thus spiaks 
of the motives *by which the Emperor was m- 
iluenccd : — 

*‘A thousand idle stories have been related 
coiicernirtg the Ernpemr’s motives for breahing 
the bonds which ho had ccmtracted upward? ut 
fifteen years before, and separating from a person 
who was the partner of his existence during the 
most stormy events of his glorious career. It 
was ascribed to his ambkion to connect ljiin*'elf 
with royal blood ; and makvnknee has delighted 
in spreading tlie report that to this consideration 
ho had sacrificed every other. This opinion was 
quite erroneous, and he was as unfairly dealt 
with on the subject as all persons are who happ?’n 
to he placed abovethe level of mankind. Nothing 
can bo More true than that the sacriftp of the 
ohjopt of his affectimm was the most painful that 
ho experienced thnuigiiout his life, and that he 
would have preferred adopting any other course 
than the one to which he wuis driven by motives 
which I am about to rehito. Public opinion w'as, 
in general, uiynst to the Emperor when he placed 
the imperial crown upon his head. A feeling of 
personal ambition was supposed to be tbo main, 
spring of all his actions. This was, however, a 
very mistaken impression, I have already men- 
tioned with what reluctance he had altered the 
form of government, and that if he had not been 
apprehensive that the state would again fall a 
prey to those dissensions which are inseparable 
irom an elective form of government, he wonid 
not have changed m oraer of things which 
appeared to hava been the first solid conquest 
achieved by the Revolution. 

‘*Ever since he had brought the nation hack 
rc monarchical principles, he had neglected no 
means of consolidating institutions which per- 
manently secured those principles, and yet firmly 
established the superiority of modem ideas over 
antiquated customs. Differences of opinion could 
no longer create any disturbance respecting the 
form of gO¥(*jnmcpt when his career shouid be 
dosed. But this was not enough. It was further 
requisite that the line of inheritance should be 
defined in so clear a mmner, that, at his death, 
no pretence might be made for the contention of 
my claimants to the throne ; for, if such a mis- , 
fartnne ware to take place, the least foreign inter* ' 
■'“"’“"L would haw lofioed to rtiivi a spirit of j 


.discord among ns.^ Eia feeling of persons! 
ambition consisted, in this case, m a desire to 
hand^ his work down to posterity, and to resign 
to his successor a state resting upon hia nmne- 
tons trophies for its stability, lie could not be 
blind the fact tluit the perpetual warfere inte 
which a jealousy of his strength had plunged 
him, had, in reality, no other object than hi* 
Mwn downfall, becanse with him must neces- 
s inly ernmhio that gigantic potver which was no 
loimf'r uphd(i I»y the revoiutinimry energf he 
had himself repre. ssd. 

“Tiic Emperor hud not any children. The 
Empress had two. But he never could have 
eiU( rtajiu’d a thoiight of thorn witlimifc exposing 
him* i If to mo*,t s»'rionR iaeonvcnienecs. I be- 
lieve, htiwevcr, that if the two children of the 
Empress had been the only ones in his family, 
ho would have made some arrangements for 
securing his inheritance to Etigi-iio. He, how. 
ever, dismissed tiio idea of appointing him his 
heir, becan-^o ho had nearer reiiitions, and it 
w'ould have given rise to diwmiions, which it was 
his prsiudjial object to avoid, Ho also considered 
tho iipcehsiry in whi<;h ho was placed of forming 
an alliance siiftleiently powerful, in order that, 
in tho event of his syRtein being at any time 
threatened, that alliance might bo a resting- 
point, and save it from total ruin. He likevifise 
Imped that it would bo tho means of putting an 
end to that series of wars, of which he was do- 
siruns above all things to av«dd a recurrence. 
These WTro tho motives which deti'miined him 
to bn-ak a union so long contracted. He wished 
it less fi»r himsdf than hr the purpose of interest, 
uig a powerful state in tho maintenance of toe 
(irder of things crtahIi«ho<i in France. He 
;r«'lliHtcd often on tho mode of making this com* 
munication to the Empress. Still he was re- 
Im-tant to speak to her. Ifo was apprehensive 
of tljft t'oiiscqueucfs of her tenderness of feeling., 
His heart was never proof against too shedding" 
of tears." 

The moral sentiraont of Frsmoe had been 
severely shaken by toe Revolution. The Chiis- 
tinn doctrino of the urmUerable sacrodnen of 
the marriage tie was but feebly reoopised. 
“Though dosephine,*' says Thiers, “was loved 
as an amiable sovereign, who represented good- 
ness and grace by tho side of might, too Frtnch 
desired, with regret for her, another marriage, 
which should give heirs to the empire. Nor md 
they confine theniielves to wishes on toe subject” 
Buvhi was the state of publio feeling, which 
Napoleon fully apprehenclid. He sent for toe 
Arch-Chiunceuor Cimbteifervs, and communicated 
to him the resolution he had adopted. He stated 
too reasons for toe divorce, spow of toe tnipM 
which toe stem necessity caused his affection^ 
and declared his intention to invest toe act wito 
fonns too most afiectlonato and too most hon- 
ourable to Jof®phia«. “ I will havf nothing,'* 
said he, “whton ma wiimhlB i repudiation i 
notliing but a mirt diwlution of toe cjoqjugal 
tie,^foradid u|k« »ute*l ■conwat'—a owsent 
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losepMiid i» to bs provided irftli a palace in 
Paris ; with a princely residence m the country ; 
with an income of three millions of francs} and 
is to ocoapy the first rank among the princesses 
after the future empress. 1 wish ever to keep 
her near mo at my best and most affectionate 
friend.'’ 

At length the fatal day arrived for the an- 
nouncement of the dreadful tidings to Josephine. 
It was the last day of November, 1809. Rumours 
of the approaching calamity had for a long time 
reached the ears of the Empress, and had filled 
her heart with anguish. Napoleon and Jose- 
phine were at Foataineblean. A general instinct 
of the impending woe seemed to have shrouded 
the palace in gloom. The guests had departed, 
and the cheerless winds of approaching winter 
•igbed through the leafless forest. Josephine 
spent the morning alone in her chamber, bathed 
in tears. Napoleon had no heart to approach 
his woe-stricken and irgured wife. He also 
passed the morning alone in his cabinet. They 
met at the dinner-table. They sat down in 
silence. It was a strange repast. Not a word 
was uttered. Not a glance was interchanged. 
Course after course wan brought in and re- 
moved untasted. A mortal paleness revealed the 
anguish of each heart. Josephine sat motionless 
as a marble statue. Napoleon, in his embarrass- 
ment, mechanically struck the edge of his glass 
with his knife, absorbed in painful musings. The 
tedious ceremony of the dinner was at last over. 
The attendants retired. Napoleon arose, closed 
the door, and was alone with Josephine. Pale 
as death, and trembling in every nerve, he ap- 
proached the Empress. He took her hand, 
placed it upon his heart, and, with a faltering 
voice, said— 

“Josephine, my own good Josephine, you 
know how I have loved you. It is to you alone 

at I owe the only few moments of happiness 

have known in the world. Josephine, my 
destiny is stronger than my wiU. My dearest 
affections must yield to the welfare of France.” 

The cruel blow, all expected as it was, pierced 
that loving heart. Josephine fell lifeless upon 
the floor. Napoleon, alarmed, rushed to the 
door, and called for assistance. The Count de 
Beaumont entered, and with the aid of the Em- 
peror conveyed the helpless Josephine up a flight 
of stairs to her apartment She murmured, as 
they bore her along— 

“ Oh, no I no I you cannot do it Ton surely 
would not kill me.” 

Napoleon was intensely agitated. He placed ' 
her upon her bed, ran^ for her waitmg women, 
and hung over her with an expression of deep 
affection and anxiety. As consciousness seemed 
returning, he retired to his own apartment, 
where he paced the floor in anguish until the 
(^wn of the morning. He gave free utterance 
to his agitated feelings, regardless of those who , 
were present. Trembling with emotion, and| 
with tears filling his eyes, he said, as he walked j 
restlessly to and fro, axriculating wllh difficulty, i 
•nd fre^uwitly pausw^ between hi* word*— | 


^‘The interests of France isiiw iesthiy Imw 

*nn^ my heart. The ffivorce iu become an 
imperious duty, from which I must not shrink. 
Yet the scene which I have just witnessed cuts 
me to the soul. Josephine should have been 
prepared for this by Hortense. I communicated 
to her the melancholy obligation which compels 
our separation. I am grieved to the heart. I 
thought she had more firmness. I looked not 
for tMs excess of agony.” 

Every hour during the night he called at her 
door to inquire respecting her situation, The 
affectionate Hortense was with her mother. In 
respectful, yet reproachful terms, she assured the 
Emperor that Josephine would descend from the 
throne, as she had ascended it, in obedience to 
his will } and that her children, content to re- 
nounce grandeurs which had not made them 
happy, would gladly go and devote their lives to 
comforting the most affectionate of mothers. 
Napoleon could no longer restrain his emotion. 
He freely wept. He gave utterance to all the 
grief he felt, and reiterated the urgency of the 
political considerations which, in his view, ren- 
dei 

“Do not leave me, Hortense,” said he; “but 
stay by me with Eugbne. Help me to console 
your mother, and render her calm, resigned, and 
even happy in remaining my friend, while she 
ceases to be my wife.” 

Engine was summoned from Italy. His sister 
threw herself into his arms, and acquainted him 
with their mother’s sad lot. Engine hastened 
to the saloon of his beloved mother. After a 
short interview with her, he repaired to the 
cabinet of the Emperor, and inquired if he in- 
tended to obtain a divorce from the Empress. 
Napoleon, who was strongly attached to Eugine, 
cotdd make no reply, hut simply pressed the hand 
of the noble son. Engine immediately recoiled 
from the Emperor, and said severely — 

“ Sire, in that case, permit me to withdraw 
from your service.” 

“Howl” exclaimed Napoleon, looking upon 
him sadly ; “ will you, Eugene, my adopted son, 
forsake me ?” 

“Yes, sire,” Eugene replied j “the son of her 
who is no longer Empress cannot remain Tioe- 
roy. I will follow my mother into her retreat. 
She must now find her consolation in her 
children.” 

Tears filled the eyes of the Emperor. “Eu- 
gene,” said he, in a mournful voice, tremulom 
with emotion, “you know the stem necessity 
which compels this measure ; and will you for- 
sake me? Whom, then, should I have for a 
son; the object of my desires and preserver of 
my interests ; who would watch over the child 
when I am absent ? If I die, who wiU prove to 
him a father ? who would bring him up ? who i* 
to make a man of him?” 

Engine, deeply moved, took Napoleon’s arm, 
and &y retired to the wden, where they con- 
versed a long time together. 

Tha mm Josepbrne, with a hftiwic fpMtiil 
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leM-ssorifioe iii?aiF ^ . ba* lontn; 

remaitt the Mend of Napoleon. 

The Emperor," she laid, is yonr benefactor, 
yonr morethajQ father, to whom yon are indobt^‘c^ 
for everything, and to whom, therefore, yon owe 
Iwnadless ohe^enc*.” 

The melancholy day for the consnmmation of 
this cmel tragedy soon arrived. It was the 15th 
of December, 1809. In the grand saloon of the 
Tnileries there were assembled all the members 
of the imperial family and the most Ohistrious 
oflScers of the empire. Gloom overshadowed all. 
Napoleon, with a pallid cheek, but with a firm 
voice, thus addressed them 

“ The political interests of my monarchy, and 
the wishes of my people, which have constantly 
gnided my actions, require that I should transmit 
to an heir, inheriling my love for the people, the 
throne on which Providence has placed me. For 
many years I have lost all hopes of having 
children by my beloved apouse, the Empress 
Josephine. It is this consideration which in- 
dno€i8 me to sacrifice the dearest affections of my 
heart, to consnlt only the good of my subjects, 
and to desire the dissolntioa of our marriage. 
Arrived at the age of forty years, I may indulge 
the reasonable hope of ilvmg long enough to 
rear, in the spirit of my own thonght and dispo- 
silaon, the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless me. God knows bow much 
inch a deteiminalion has cost my heart. But 
there is no sacrifice too great for my courage 
when it is proved to he for the interests of 
FVance. Far from having any cause of com- 
plaint, I have nothing to say hut in praise of 
the attachment and tenderness of my beloved 
wife. She has embellished fifteen years of my 
life, and the remembrance of them will be for 
ever engraven on my heart. She was crowned 
by my hand. She shall always retain the rank 
and ritle of Empress. Above all, let her never 
doubt my affection, or regard me but as her best 
and dearest friend.” 

Napoleon having ended, Josephine, holding a 

E in her hands* endeavonred to read. But 
mrt was broken with grief. Uncontrollable 
sobs choked her voice. She handed the paper to 
M. Beynaud, and, burying her face in her hand- 
kerchief, sank into her chair. He read as fol- 
lows:— 

With the permission of my august and dear 
spouse, I must declare tiiat, retaining no hope of 
having children who may imtisfy the require- 
ments of Mb policy and the interests of France, 
I have the pleasure of giving him the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotedneas that was 
ever given on earth. I owe all to his bounty. 
It was his hand that crowned me, and on his 
throne I have received only manifestations of 
affection and love from the French neople. I 
mpond to all the sentiments of the EmpWor in 
consenting to the dissolution of m marriage 
wltich Is now an obstacle to the happineei of 
France, by depriving it of the blessing of being 
one lay governed Ey the descend*^ of that 
grcal man, who was fvid«ally raised Ip by Pro* 


[ ridence to «egrt il« evili t.f » limfelt wv olutlot 
and to mh re the alliir, tlio throne, and 80cl3 
order. But tho dissolution of my marriage will 
in no respect change the sentiments of my heart. 
The Emperor will ever find in mo his best friend. 
I know how much this act, commanded by policy 
and exaltyil interests, has rent his heart; but we 
both glory in tho sacrifices we make for the good 
of the country,” 

“ After these words,” says Tillers, ‘‘the noblest 
OTer uttered under such circumstances— for never, 
it must be confessed, dii vulgar passions less pre- 
vail in an act of this kii d— Napoleon, embracing 
Josephine, led her to her own apartment, where 
he left her, almost fainting, m the arms of her 
children.” 

On the ensuing day the Senate was assembled 
in the grand sahmn to witness the legal consum- 
mation of the divorce. Eugf-ne preridel He 
announced tho desire of his mother and the Em- 
peror to dissolve their marriago. 

“ Tho tears of his Mujt'sty at this separation,” 
said tho Prince, “ are autlicicnt for the glory of 
my mother,” 

Tlie Emper/ir, dressed in tho robes of state, 
and pale as a statue of marlde, leaned against a 
pillar, carowom and wretched. I’clding his armi 
upon his breast, with his eyes fixed upon vacancy, 
he stood in gl'»omy silence. It was a funereal 
scene. The iow hum of mournful voices alone 
disturbed the silence of the room. A oircidar 
table was placed hi the centre of tho apartment. 
Upon it there was a writing apparatus of gold 
A vacant ann-chair stood before the table. The 
company gazed iilently upon it as the instru- 
ment of the most soul- harrowing execution, 

A side-door opened, and Josephine entered. 
Her face was as white as the simple muslin robe 
she wore. She was leaning upon the arm of 
Hortense, who, not possessing the fortitude of 
her mother, was sobbing most convulsively. The 
whole assembly, upon the cntmnce of Josephine, 
instinctively arose. AO were moved to tears. 
With her own pectiOiur grace, Josephine ad- 
vanced to the seat provided for her. Leaning 
her pale forehead upon her hand, she lii^nea 
with the cadmnesa of stupor to the reading of 
the act of separation. The oommliive sobbings 
of Hortense, mingling with the subdued and 
moumfhl tones of the reader’s voice, added to 
the tragic ImpreMiveneti of the scene. Engine^ 
pale, and trembling as an aspenJeaf, stood by 
tire side of his adored mother. 

As soon as the reading of the ad d sepwr^ 
tion was finished, Josephte®, for a moment in 
anmiish, pressed her htndkerohlef to her eyes, 
ana then, rising, in tones, clear, mn&lcal, bui 
tremulous with supprwsed emotion, pronounced 
the oath of aoceptaaoe. She lat down, took the 
pen, and affixed her signature to the deed which 
sundered the dwest hopee and the fondest 
which human hearts <w ffiel Et^ne could 
endure this tnguM no longer. His brain 
reeled, his heart ceased to hwtt, and he fell liis- 
leie u]^n the iocg. JosffMne and Hortmie 
tired witii tiie atimdnts whobwiouli tiie inien- 
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flibld form of tihe affectionate son and brother. It 
was a fitting termination of this mournful yet 
fublime tragedy. 

Josephine remmned in her chamber over- 
whelmed with speechless grief. A sombre night 
darkened over the city, oppressed by the gloom 
of this cruel sacrifice. ^ The hour arrived at which 
Napoleon usually retired for sleep. The Em- 
peror, restless and wretched, had just placed him- 
self in the bed from which he had ejected his 
faithful and devoted wife, when the private door 
of his chamber was slowly opened, and Josephine 
tremblingly entered. Her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, her hair disordered, and she ap- 
peared mail the deshabille of unutterable anguish. 
Hardly conscious of what she did in the delirium 
of her woe, she tottered into the middle of the 
room, and approached the bed of her former hus- 
band. Then irresolutely stopping, she buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into a flood of tears. 
A feeling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have 
arrested her steps — a consciousness that she had 
now no right to enter the chamber of Napoleon. 
In another moment all the pent-up love of her 
heart hurst forth, and, forgetting everything in 
the fullness of her anguish, she threw herself 
upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s neck in her 
arms, and exclaiming, “ My husband, my hus- 
band 1” sobbed as though her heart were breaking. 
The imperial spirit of Napoleon was entirely van- 
quished. He also wept convulsively. He as- 
sured Josephine of his love— of his ardent and 
undying love. In every way he tried to soothe 
and comfort her. For some time they remmed 
locked in each other’s embrace. Thevalet-de- 
chambre, who was still present, was dismissed, 
and for an hour Napoleon and Josephine con- 
tinued together in this their last private interview. 
Josephine then, in the experience of an intensity 
of toguish such as few human hearts have ever 
known, parted for ever from the husband whom 
she had so long and 60 faithfully loved. An at- 
tendant entered the apartment of Napoleon to 
remove the lights. He found the Emperor so 
buried beneath the hed-clothes as to be invisible. 
Not a word was uttered. The lights were re- 
moved, and the unhappy monarch was left alone 
in darkness and silence to the melancholy com- 
panionship of his own thoughts. The next 
morning, the death-like pallor of his cheek, his 
sunken eye, and the haggard expression of his 
countenance, attested that the Emperor had 
passed the night in sleeplessness and in suffering. 

The beautM palace of Malmaiaon, which Na- 
poleon had embellished virith every possible at- 
traction, and where the Emperor and Empress 
had passed many of their happiest hours, was 
assigned to Josephine for her future residence. 
She retained the rank and title of Empress, with 
a jointure of about 3,000,000 francs a-year. 

The grief of Napoleon was unquestionably 
•inoere. It could not but be so. He had formed 
no new attachment. He was influenced by no 
vagrant passion. He truly loved Josephine. He 
lOttsequeatly resolved to retire for a time to 
ii« iMMlniioii of TriazuMi. He feemed denrous 


that the externals of mourning should aeoompauy 
an event so moumfuL 

“ The orders for the departure for Trianon,** 
says the Baron Meneval, Napoleon’s private secre- 
tary, “ had been previously given. When, in the 
morning, the Emperor was informed that his car- 
riages were ready, he took his hat, and said, 
* Meneval, come with me.’ I followed him by the 
little winding staircase which, from his cabinet, 
communicated with the apartment of the Em- 
press. Josephine was alone, and appeared ah- 
sorhed_ in the most melancholy reflecticks. At 
the noise which we made in entering, she eagerly 
rose, and threw herself, sobbing, upon the neck 
of the Emperor. He pressed her to his bosom 
with the most ardent embraces. In the excess 
of her emotion she fainted. I rang the bell for 
succour. The Emperor, wishing to avoid the re- 
newal of scenes of anguish which he could no 
longer alleviate, placed the Empress in my arms 
as soon as she began to revive. Directing me 
not to leave her, he hastily retired to his carriage, 
which was waiting for him at the door. The 
Empress, perceiving the departure of the Em- 
peror, redoubled ber tears and moans. Her 
women placed her upon a sofa. She seized my 
hands, and firantically urged me to intreat Na- 
poleon not to forget her, and to assure him that 
her love would survive every event. She made 
me promise to write to her immediately on my 
arrival at Trianon, and to see that the Emperor 
wrote to her also. She could hardly consent to 
let me go, as if my departure would break tbe 
last tie which still connected her with the Em- 
peror, I left her, deeply moved by the exhibition 
of grief so true, and an attachment so sincere. 
I was profoundly saddened during my ride, and I 
could not refrain from deploring the rigorous 
erigencies of State, which rudely sundered the 
ties of a long-tried affection to impose another 
union offering only uncertainties. Having ar- 
rived at Trianon, I gave the Emperor a faithful 
account of all that had transpired after his de- 
parture. He was stiU oppressed by the melan- 
choly scenes through which he had passed. He 
dwelt upon the noble qualities of Josephine, and 
upon the sincerity of the affection which she 
cherished for him. He ever after preserved for 
her the most tender attachment. The same 
evening he wrote a letter to her to console her 
solitude.” 

At eleven o’clock all the household of the 
Tuileries were assembled upon the grand stair- 
case to witness the departure of their beloved 
mistress from scenes where she had so long been 
the brightest ornament. Josephine descended 
from her apartment veiled from head to fbot. 
Her emotions were too deep for utterance. 
Silently she waved an adieu to the affectionate 
and weeping friends who surrounded her. A 
dose carriage vdth rix horses was before the door, 
She entered it, sank hack upon the cushions, 
buried her face in her handkermef, and, sobbing 
bitterly, left the Tuileries for ever. 

Napoleon passed eight days in the retirement 
of Tmxm, During this time he viaited Joi«- 
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pliiae ftfe Malmaison^ and idio received her to dine 
witH Mm and witli Ilortansa at Trianon. 

The following letter, written to Josephine by 
Napoleon at this time, reveals his feoHngs j— 

“Eight o’clock in the evening, Dec„180i>. 

“ My Love,— I found you to~fI:iy more feeble 
than yon ought to he. Y on have eshihited much 
fortitude, audit is necessary tli'it j'ou should still 
Gontiuiie to sustain yourself. Y'oii must not yield 
to funereal melancholy. Strive to be tranqjiil, and, 
above all, to preserve your health, which is so 
precious to mo. If you aro attached to me, if 
you love me, yon miut maintain your enert'v, 
and strive to bo cheerful You cannot doubt iny 
constancy and my tenrh-r afTection. Y'on know 
too well the sentiments with which I regard you 
to suppose that I can bo happy if you are un- 
happy, that I can bo serene if you are agitated. 
Adieu, my love. Sleep well Believe that I 
wish it. “NAroncojJ." 

Tho Emperor soon retnnicd to Paris, where he 
remained for three month.s, burning himself en- 
tirely in tho mnltiplunty of his anaira. Ho was 
calm and Joyless, and a general gloom surroundral 
him. Ho expressed himself as much affected by 
the dreary solitude of the palace, which was no 
longer animated by the presence of Josephine. 
From the Tmleriea he thus wrote to his exiled 
wife;— 

“ Wednesday noon. 

“Engbnohas told me that you were yesterday 
very sad. That is not right, my love. This is 
conirary to what yon have promised me, I have 
been very lonely m returning to the Tnilerica. 
This groat palace Hi>pcars to me empty, and I 
find myself in solitudo. Adieu, my iovo. Be 
eawlul of your health. “ Napoleon.” 

Negotiations were now in progress for the new 
nuptials. It was for some time undecided whether 
the allianoe riiould be with Amifcris, with Russia, 
or with Saxony, 

Josephine was still surrounded with sdl the 
external splfindours of royalty. Napoleon fre- 
oneatly called upon her, though from motives of 
delicacy he never saw her alone. He consulted 
her respecting all his plans, and assiduously 
cherishM her friendsldp. It was toon manifest 
that the surest way of securing the favour of 
Napoleon was to pay marked attention to Jose"* 
phine. The palace of Malmaisoa consequently 
became the favourite resort of the court. Some 
time after the divorce, Madame de Rochefon- 
cault, formerly mistress of tho robes to Jose- 
phine, deserting the forsaken Empress, applied 
for the mom |K)^t of honour in the household of 
her successor. To the application Napoleon t 

“ No, she shall retain atither her old situation 
nor have the new one. I am charged with in- 
gmtitnd© towards Jo.tophm©. But I will have 
m imitatom, especially among those whom she 
has honoured with her oonndenoe and loaded 

towaiaed for some time at llalmal* 


'»on. In deeds of kindneii to the poor, in read- 
ing, and in receiving, with the utmost elegance 
of hospitality, tho members of the court, who 
were ever crowding her saloons, she gradually 
regained eq’^animity of spirits, and 8U]tT*,ndered 
herself to a quiet and pensive submission. Na- 
pol’oa frequently called to sea her, and, taking 
her arm, he w^ould walk for hours in the em- 
bowered paths of the lovely chateau, confidingly 
unfolding to her all his pkns. He seemea to 
deriro to do evcrytliing in his power to allovlate 
the intensity of anguish with which he had 
wrung her heart. His own affections still dung 
to Jo-iepliine. Her lovely and noble character 
couuitandcd iiUTcaungly his homage. 

^ Jusephine thus deicrihes an interview with 
Napoleon at Malmiu''{>n 

“ I was one day painting a violet, a flower 
which recalled to my memory my more happy 
days, wh* n one of mv women ran towards me, 
ami made a sign by placing iier finger upon her 
lips. The nf xt moment I was overpowered— I 
beheld Xapolec.a. He throw himself with trans- 
port info thrt arms of hie old friend. Oh, then I 
wa.9 convinced that he could still love me; for 
that man really loved mo. It seemed impossible 
for him to cetirt gazing upon me, and his look 
was that of most tender affeetion. At length, 
ia^ a tone of deepest compassion and love, he 
said— 

dear Joseplino, I have always loved 
you. I love you still Do you still love me, 
excellent and good Josephine? Do you still 
love ino, in spite of t!io relations I have again 
contracted, and which have separated me from 
you? But they have not banished you fbm 
iny nierrjvy I’ 

“‘.SiroT I replied— 

“‘('ail me B'Uiapartof said he; * speak to 
me, my helnvefl, with the some freedom, the 
same familiarity m ever.’ 

“Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard 
only the sound of hit retiring footsteps. Oh, 
how quickly does everything take place on 
earth 1 I had once more fait the pleasure of 
being loved.” 

l1ie divorce of Jo^aphini, strong as were the 
political motives which led to it, was a violation 
of tho immutable laws of God. like idl wrong- 
doing, however seemingly protpemns for a time, 
it promoted final disaster and woe. Doubtlesi 
Napoleon, educated in tho raldil of fihose ooi>* 
TuUlcns which had sltakon tl! the foundations of 
ChrLviaa morality, did not clearly perceive the 
extent of tho wrong. He tmquistioaably felt 
that he was doing right— tihat the iater^ of 
France deina»4ed the orifice. But the penalty 
was none the lets iaefittbk At StHeletta 

“ My diforoe tmi no parallel in hietow. Il 
did not destroy the tlw which wdtea ous 
families, and mr nmtaid tendeni^ iwidned 
unckaagid. Ow ieparaim was a stisdifice de- 
manded of m by rewon fer &§ fatwasts of »y 
mm aai «l »y dyia^y- Joitphliw wm m* 
voted iem m ievid wi IwMy Mom 
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ever had a preference over mo in her heart 
occupied the first place in it, her children the 
next She was right in thus loving me, and the 
remembrance of her is still aH-powerfiil in my 
mind.’^ 

Again he said, “Josephine was really an 
amiable woman — she was so kind, so humane. 
She was the best woman in France.” 

Upon another occasion he said, “A son by 
Josephine would have completed my happiness, 
not only in a political point of view, but as a 
source of domestic felicity. As a political result, 
it would have secured to me the possession of 
the throne. The French people would have 
been as much attached to the son of Josephine 
as they were to the King of Rome, and I should 
not have set my foot on an abyss covered with a 
bed of flowers. But how vain are all human 
calculations! Who can pretend to decide on 
what may lead to happiness or unhappiness in 
this lifer 


CHAPTER LI. 

IIJlBZA LOUISA. 

Assembling' of the Privy Council-Noble reply to the 
■wishea of Alexander— Napoleon's overtures at the 
AuBtrian Court accepted— The marriage solemnized at 
Vienna— Celebration of the civil marriage in Paris— 
Letters from Josephine— Unavailing efforts for peace 
irith England— Correspondence of the Emperor and 
the King of Holland— Von der Sulhn— Baron KoHi— 
Birth of the King of Rome— Letter of Josephine— 
Note of the Emperor— Letter of Josephine after 
seeing the child— Testimony of Baron Meneval— 
Anecdote— Justice of the Emperor. 

The question was stili undecided who should 
be the future Empress. Many contradictory 
opinions prevailed; and Napoleon himself re- 
mained for a time in uncertainty. On the 21st 
of January, 1810, a Privy Council was assembled 
in the Tmleiies to deliberate upon a matter of 
such transcendent importance to the welfare of 
Frimce. Napoleon, grave and impassible, was 
seated in tbe imperial chair. All the grand dig- 
nitaries of the empire were present. Napoleon 
opened the meeting by saying— 

“ I have assembled you to obtain your advice 
upon the greatest interest of state — upon the 
choice of a spouse who is to ^ve heirs to the 
empire. listen to the report of M. de Cham- 
pa^y, after which you viU please, each of you, 
give me your opinion.** 

An elaborate report was presented upon the 
three alliances between which the choice lay — 
the Russian, the Austrian, and the Saxon. After 
the report there was a long silence, no one ven- 
turing to speak first. Napoleon then commenced 
npon nis left, and called upon each individual, in 
his turn, for his opinion. There was in the 
council a strong m^ority in favour of ihe 
Austrian Princess. During the interview Na- 
pleon remained calm, silent, and unpenetrable. 
Not a muscle of his marble face revealed any 
bias of his owu. At the close he thanked the 
namberi Ibr their excellent advice, and Mid<— > 


“ I win weigh yonr arguments in my mind. 
I am convinced that, whatever diflerence there 
may be between your views, the opinion of each 
of yon has been determined by aa enlightened 
zeal for the interests of the state, and by a faith- 
ful attachment to my person.” 

Some cautious words were at first addressed 
to the Court of St. Petersburg. Alexander 
favoured the alliance. He was, however, much 
annoyed by the opposition which he hai already 
encountered from the ^Jueen-Mother and the 
nobles. He hoped to regain their favour by 
constraining Napoleon, as a condition of the alli- 
ance, to pledge himself never to allow the re- 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland, or any 
enlargement of the Duchy of Warsaw. 

“ To enter,” Napoleon nobly replied, “ into an 
absolute and general engagement that the king- 
dom of Poland shall never he re-established were 
an undignified and imprudent act on my part. 
If the Poles, taking advantage of favourable 
drcumstances, should rise up of themselves, 
alone, and hold Russia in check, must I then 
employ my forces against them? If they find 
allies, must I march to combat those allies? 
This would be asking of me a thing impossible 
—dishonouring. I can say that no co-operation, 
direct or indirect, shall be furnished by me to- 
wards an attempt at reconstituting Poland. But 
I can go no fiirther. As to the future aggran- 
dizement of the Duchy of Warsaw, I cannot 
bind myself against them, except Russia, in reci- 
procity, pledges herself never to add to her do- 
minions any portion detached from the old Polish 
provinces,” 

The haughty Empress-Mother was not pre- 
arad to decline so brilliant a proposal She, 
owever, was disposed to take time for considera- 
tion. “A Russian Princess,” said she, ” is not 
to be won, like a peasant girl, merely by the 
asking.” The impetuous nature of Napoleon 
could not brook such dalliance. With charac- 
teristic promptness, he despatched a communica- 
tion to St. Petersburg, informing Alexander that 
he considered himseK released from the prefe- 
rence he had thought due to the sister of a 
monarch who had been his ally and his friend. 

On the same day a communication was opened 
with Austria. The propositions were with alac- 
rity accepted. The Emperor Francis was highly 
pleased with the arrangement, as it sundered the 
union of Russia with France, and secured to his 
daughter the finest fortune imaginable. The 
young Princess Maria Louisa was eighteen y^iB 
of age, of graoefoi figure, excellent health, and 
a fair German complexion. “She accepted,” 
says Thiers, “ with becoming reserve, but with 
much delight, the brilliant lot offered her." The 
Emperor of Russia was exceedingly disappointed 
and vexed at Hiis result. He is rej^orted to have 
exclaimed, when he heard the tidings, “ This 
condemns me to my native forests,” The alli- 
ance of Austria with France anmhikted his Lopes 
of obtaining Constantinople, 

Arrangements were immediately made for tM 
nuptials, Berthier was sent as N&polevn's aan 
3 B 
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baasftdof extxtOfSIiiaiy to ieman^ Mark toi''a 
in marrlag®. Napoleon lelected lik ilhistrioasi 
advertarj, the Arcbdnico Charles, to stand as hk 
proxy and represent him in the marriago cere* 
mony. How strange the change! But a few I 
mr niis before, Napoleon and tlio Archduke bad 


sonating the Emperor of France, receivud" his 
bride. 

On the llfch of Slay, 1810, the marriage cere- 
mony was solemnizod with a spleiicioitr which 
Vienna has never 'seen parallcied, and in the 
midst of a universal outbiirst of popular gladness. 
Maria Louisa wm conveyed in triumph to Franco. 
Exultant joy greeted her every step of the way. 
It was arranged that, at the magniticent royal 
palace of CompiSgno, she was to meet Napoleon 
tor the first time, surrounded by Ins whole court. 
To save her from the embarrassment of such an 
interriew, Napoleon set out from Comi^^gne, 
acoompanied by Murat, that he might more 
privately greet her on the road. Neither of thorn 
had as yet seen the other. As the cavalcade | 
approached, Napoleon, springing from his car- 
leaped into that of the Empress, and wel- 
comed her with the most cordial embrace. The 
high-hom bade was much gratified with the 
unaipected ardour and with the youthM appear- 
ance of her husband. The Emperor took his 
seat by her side, and seemed much pleased by 
her mild beauty, her intelligence, and her gentle 
spirit. Napoleon was, at this period of his life, 
remarkably handsome. There was not a furrow 
upon his cheek •, his complexion was an almost 
transparent olive, and his featuros were of the 
most classic mould. Maria Louisa was surprised 
to find her iUustrious husband so attraefive m his 
l^rson and in bis address. *‘Your portrait, 
ore,” smd sbe, “bas not done yon justice.” 

The marriage ceremonies which had taken 
place in Vienna were In accordance with the 
usages of the Austrian court The marriage 
was complete and irrevocable. Napleon made 
particular inquiries upon this point or the supreme 
judicial tribunal of Franoe* The repetiuou of 
the ceremony at Baris was merely a formality, 
amnged as a mark of rwspect to the nation over 
which the new Sovereign came to reign. Napo- 
leon, among othw benefaddonson the occasion of 
his marriage, gave a dowry of seven hundred 
francs to wch of six thousand young girls who, 
on the day of the solemnization of his own nup- 
tials, should marry a soldier of his army, of 
established bravery and good conduct 

The bridal partv remained at Compi^gne 
days. The civil marriage was again cele- 
brated at St Cloud on tlie lat of April. The 
next day Napfdeon and Maria Louisa, surrounded 
by the manshfils of the Empire, and Mowed by 
the imperial family and the court in a hundrw 
<»ni8ge», their triumphal entry into Paris 
W the 1 ‘Ajo d@ I'Etcdle, The Emperor and 
w^mee were seated in riie coronation carriage, 
WMt 1 ^ Mueli exMbked tikem lo 


the three hundred Ib.aaaBil spectators wbe 
thronged that avaime. As the im- 

perial couple numd Juwlj iloag, they were 
greeted with one wmtiiiiimw and exultant roar of 
enthusiastic ncihihn. They tmerged the Champ* 
Elys^t’s thrnsigb u cloubhi rniiga of moat sump 


pr**Hs by tbolauid, Nupoleou parsed through ThJt 
noble galh*ry of pHinting*<, the iongobt and richest 
in the world, which eosnn»fts the Louvre with the 
I Tuiieries. The mmt di tingnished poopi if the 
Empire, iu two rov.’s, liji, d l;b path, tfu gazed 
with ttdmirufion upon the ruan whewo gtsmtShad 
elevated Framto from uiijps of anarchy to ie 
highc‘^t pinnaric of dignity aiui power. 

I in the evening, in a chapol duzriing with gold, 
'and illuminat'd to a of hriliiaticy which 
snrpiMcd immiday «p!-oidtn!r, ho received the 
mipthU bencdi<'tin;i. All FarlH hofuned intoxicated 
with joy. Eu-ry murmur wjia Itushcd. Every 
apprt*ht*n><imi seemed to have pLs,sH«d away. The 
dripping ftv.’ord was sheuthud, and pnaca agria 
smiled upon the Continent solong ravaged by 

The ringing of the bulk and the booming of 
the cannon, which liniKJum'ed the marriage of 
Nopohnm, forced toarn uf anguish into the oyes 
of oowphme In lot siltmt ehsunber. With heroism 
more than niortal, «he struggled to dis- 
cipline her fi'ulings to anhinsHsion, 

The bountiful chateau of Mitlinaison Is but a 
few miles distant from Paris, Napolfmi,to spare 
the feelings of Jonephiue, so far as pcw’iible, under 
thk cruel trial, as»i^»ed to her the palace of Na- 
varro, whero she would bo further removed from 
the torturing rejoicing« of the niftropulls. 

Boon afrvr her arrival at Navarre, she wrote 
thus to the Kiijprrof 

**Sire, — I retjcivod tbii moniiug the ’ 
note which was written oa the eve of your do- 
paature for £^t. tdoud, and basteu to reply to its 
teader and affectiomdo canteats. These, L.. — , 
do not surprise me, so perfectly assured was I that 
your attachment would fiud out tlsi means of 
consoling me under a separation neoewtry to the 
tranquillity of both. The thought that your care 
follows me Into my retreat wnders It tlraoit agwie- 
able. After having known all the sweets of a 
love that I* shared, and all the lufforings of one 
that is shared no longer ; after having exhaustdi 
all the pleasures that supreme power can confer, 
and the impinness of beliolding the man whom I 
bved entbiisiMtically tvdmirod, iithwi aught eke 
save repow to be dusired f WbM ilUslottf OM 
now remain for mo ? AM such vaaished when k 
became uece«aiy to renounce you. Thus tbs 
only ties which ytt bind me to Ilf® are my saoi- 
ments for you, Ettachmoat for »y oblirltea, Hb* 
poesibility of still being abl® to do tome good, 
and, al»v@ afii the iwwaw thil you »» hsf py. 

“ I cannot fofidoatly thank yim, rfwh for As 
liberty yon htfi me of oboowag »• 

msobapi &f my Ctet alwiawiytot 
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wbioh becoffiefA a little ikesoraa ii) tke country. 
You foar that thero may be eomobhini; wa^iting to 
the rank I have preserved, shonld a slight infraction 
be allowed in the toilet of these gentlemen. But 
I believe yon are wrong in thinking that they 
would for one minute forget the respect due to 
the woman who was youx companion. Their re- 
spect for yourself, joined to the sincere attach- 
ment they bear to me, secures me against the 
danger of ever being obliged to recall what it is 
yo«ff wish that they should remember. My most 
toourabie title is derived, not from having been 
crowned, hut, assuredly, from having been chosen 
by you. Nome other is of value. That alone 
aumces for my immortality. 

“ I expect Eugfeue. 1 doubly long to see him, 
for he win douMess bring me a new pledge of 
your remembrance, and I can question him at 
my ease of a thousand things, concerning which 
I desire to be informed, but of which I cannot 
inquire of you; things, too, of which you ought 
Btih less to speak to me. Do not forget your 
friend, TeH her sometimes that you preserve for 
her an attachment which constitutes the felicity 
of her life. Often repeat to her that yon are 
happy ; and he assured that for her the future 
will thus be peaceful, as the past has been stormy, 
and often sad.” 

In less than three weeks after Napoleon had 
entered Paris with his Austrian bride, Josephine 
wrote to him the following touching letter, in- 
voluntarily revealing the intensity of her suffer- 
ings;— 

“ Navarre, 19th April, 1810. 

“ Sire,— 1 have received by my son the assn- 
ranee of your Majesty’s consent to my return to 
Malmaison. This favour, sire, dissipates in a 
great de»ee the solicitude and even the fears 
with which the long silence of your Majesty had 
inspired me. I had feared that I was entirely : 
banished from his memory. I see that I am not 
w. I am consequently to-day less sorrowful, and 
even as happy as it is henceforth possible for me 
to he. I shall return at the close of the month 
to Malmaison, since your Majesty sees no objec- 
tion. But I ought to say, sire, that 1 should 
not so speedily have profited by the jjermission 
which your Msgesty has given me in this respect, 
if the house of Navarre did not require for my 
health* and for that of the persons or my house- 
hold, important repairs. It is my intention to 
remain at Malmaison but a short time. I shall 
icon put myself at a distance again by going to 
the waters. But, dunng the time that I shall 
remain at Malmaison, your Majesty may he sure 
that I shall live as though I were a thousand 
leagues from Paris. I have made a great sacri- 
fice, sire, and every day I experience more fully 
its magnitude. Nevertheless, tirat saofifice shall 
be as It ought to be — it shall be entirely mine. 
Your Miyesty shall never'be troubled in his hap- 
piness by any expression of my grief. I offer 
incessant prayers that your M^esty may he 
bai^y. That youx Mi^esty may be convinced 


[ of it, I shall always respect hli aaw t'tuat.. 

I shall respf^ct it in sileno®, Tiusting In the 
affection with which he formerly cherished me, 
I shall not exact any new proofi I shall await 
the dictates of his justice and of his heart. I 
Kmit myself to soliciting one favour ; it is, that 
your Majesty will deign to seek himself occa- 
sionally the moans to convince me, and those 
who surround me, that I have still a little plact 
in his memory, and a large place in his esteem 
and in his friendship. These means, whatever 
they may be, will alleviate my sorrows, without 
being able to compromise that which to me is 
the most important of all things, the happiness 
of your Majesty, « J osejphinb.” 

To this letter NapoleoJ replied in a manner 
which drew from Josephine’s heart the following 
gushing response 

“A thousand, thousand tender thanks that 
you have not forgotten me. My son has brought 
me your letter. With what eagerness have 1 
read it I And yet it took much time, for there 
was not one word in it which did not make me 
weep. But these tears were very soothing. I 
have recovered my heart all entire, and such as 
it will ever remain. There are sentiments which 
are even life, and which can pass away only 
with life. I am in despair that my letter of the 
19th has wounded you. 1 cannot recall entirely 
the expressions, but I know the very painful 
sentiment which dictated it. It was mat of 
chagrin at not hearing from you. I had written 

on at my departure from Malmaison, and smee, 

ow many times have I desired to write to you I 
But I perceived the reason of your silence, and I 
feared to be obtrusive by a single letter. Yours 
has been a balm to me. May you be happy. 
May you be as happy as you deserve to be. It 
is my heart all entire which speaks to you. You 
have just given me my portion of happmess, and 
a portion most sensibly appreciated. NotMng 
is of so much value to me as one mark of your 
regard. Adieu, my friend. I thank you as 
tenderly as I always love you. 

Shortly after his marriage, Napoleon visited, 
with his young bride, the northern provinces ol 
his empire. They were everywhere received 
with every possible demonstration of homage 
and affection. England, however, stiB continued 
unrelentingly to prosecute the war. Napoleon, 
in addition to the cares of the civil government 
of his dominions, was compelled to straggle 
against the herculean assaults of the most 
and powerftil nation upon the globe. England, 
with her bombarding fleet, continued to assail 
France wherever a shot or a shell could be 
thrown. SJtia exerted all the influence of in- 
trigue and if gold to rouse the Royalists or 
the Jacobins of Fimice, it mattered uotwhiohi 
to insurrection, and to inftise undying hostility 
into the insurgents of Portp^ and of Spaiaa, 
She strove, wim the most wakeM vigilanoe, to 
prevent tm embers of war from bemg extia^ 
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rta<’e iwthy of » ’ mi. inn, fiid itbeiiQ i-uftted 
Iq a hetter caiwa, ?hi5 availed hcrsolf of all the 
jealoHsies wliich KapolooiA wondcrfd carepr ex- 
ited, to corabin© new coalitioai against tbo great 
to© of fiiistocratio ujiurpation, tho illustnous ad- 
wcat© of popular right “ j. In this attempt she 
was too successfd. The fkmos of war soon 
again blazed with redoubkd fury over the blood- 
irenched Continent, 

Napoleon^ being now allied with nno of the 
reigning families of Europe, and being thms 
brought, as it were, into the circle of legitimate ^ 
Mng.s hoped that England might at last bej 
perftusded to consent to peace. He therefore j 
made another and most strennoas effort to mduco 
his warlike iKighbours to sheathe tho sword. 
Ho was, however, still misiiceesbful. In thus 
pleading for peace again and again, ho went to 
the very utmost extreme of duty. Truly did 
Mr. Cobden afllnn, It is fwt enough tn mg that 
dkl mi pm'ohe hostilities. She all hut 
vfeni dom m Iimm to atwi a rupture with 

“Ever since his alliance with the house of 
Austria,”' says Savary, “ the Emperor flattered 
mmself that he had succeeded in his expeta^ 
cons, which had for their object to bind a Power 
of the first order to a system established in France, 
and accordingly to secure the peace of Europe ; 
in otiier words, he thought he had no longer to 
aipprehend any fresh coalition. Nothing was, 
therefore, left unaccomplished except a peace 
with England A peace with England was the 
subject to which bis attention was principally 
%ected. Such, in fact, was our position, that, 
unless England could be prevailed upon to con- 
sent to peace, there could be no end to the war. 
The intervention of Russia had been twice re- 
sorted to for bringing about a negotiation with 
the English government, and it had been rejected 
by the latter in terms which did not even afford 
Ihe means of cthing upon her for the grounds of 
her refbsal. Still the Emperor could not i^ve 
up all hope of procuring a laTOurable hearing for 
reasouabk proposals on his part He sought the 
means of sounding the views of the English 
ipvemment for tho purpose of ascertaining how 
he was justified In not banishing all hope df 
an tocommodation. 

“It was necessary that a measure of this 
nature should be s6CTetI|' resortedi to, otherwise 
it would have shown hismtenrions in too open a 
manner. Holland stood much more in need of 
a maritime peace than France itseE King Ixmis 

S ed the good opinion of his subjects, and 
ly told the Emperor of the personal incoa- 
tenience he should feel in being seated, for a 
much longer time, upon the throne of a country 
bereft of its resource*. He was the first to open 
A correBpondence with the Emperor's tpproW 
llon. It was carried on under me disguise of a 
mere ooramereiai intercourse. The firm of Hope, 
at Amsterdam, transacted more busmess with 
England than any other house, and, owing to 
the high mridemon whMi it er^ojtdi that 


home might, whili* cm ftj ccimiij. 

affairs, be vi sted, wiiltmt s«y Impropriety, 

tiie chamrkr which the matters between 
the governmrnts would require it to assume, ft 
had tor on© <»f its partners, M, de Labouchere 
who was connected by fkiiilly ties with one of 
tho fir*-t mercantile men in London. M. da La- 
boiichere addressed his reports to the firm of 
Hope, at Amsterdam, who handed them to the 
King; from the latter they were transmitted to 
the Emperor." 

Fouchd, the restless Minister of Police, had 
also ventured, at tho same time, on his own re- 
sponsibility, unknown to Xupoleon, to send a 
secret agent to .sound the ISritish ministry, M. 
Ouvrard was despatched <m this strange mission.* 
“ Tho consequence wab,” says Sir Walter Skott, 
^ that Ouvrard and the agent of the Emperor, 
neither of whom knew of the other's mission, 
entered about the name time into correspondence 
with tlie Marquis of Widlealey, The British 
statesman, surprised at this double application, 
became naturally su‘<pitdon8 of some intends 
deception, and broke off all correspondence both 
with Ouvrard and his competitor for tho oflice of 
negotiator.'’ Tho»e reiterated and unwearied ea- 
deavoura of Napoleon to promote peace, notwitb* 
standing repulse and insult, surely indicate toat 
he did not desire wax. Napoleon, again disap. 
imiate4 was exceedingly incensed with Feuohd 
for his inexcusable presumption. 

“ What was M. Ouvrard commissioned to do 
in England?" said Napoleon to Fouchi, when 
h« W8S examined before the Couadl 

** To ascertain,” Fouchd replied, “ the dispori* 
tion of the new Ministur for Foreign Afimrs to 
Great Britain, according to the views which I 
had the honour of submitting to vour Miyesty,** 
Thus, then” rejoined Napoleon, “yon take 
upon yourself to make puce or war without my 
knowledge. Duke of utranto, your head itoould 
fall upon riie scaffold.” 

Fouchd was dismissed from the ministry of 
police. Yet Nipleon, with characterfstio gene- 
rosity, sent him into a kind of honourable banish- 
meat as Governor of Rome. 

“Foucbl^sald the Emperor afterwards, “i* 
ever thrusting his ugly foot Into everybody’s 
tho'**” 

“ The Marquis of Wellesley/’ says Alison, “ to. 
•isted strongly on the prosperous oondition of the 
British empire, and its abiytj to withstand a long 
period of future warfaw, from the resources which 
the monopoly of the trade of the world had 
thrown into its hands.” 

The English fleet toiumphimlly swept til neat. 
The ocean was its undisputed domain,. She had 
just seat a powerfd armament and wwted the 
Mand of Java from Franc*. 

** TMs sph ^ . Iiland,** say* Alison, “ was the 
last po«Mrioa beyond the sets wMch remained 
t$ the French Empire. Its rednoflon had long 
been an of suabitloa to the BrifMi govern- 
ment. A pwerM expedltloa agato« Java was 
fitted out at Madiis. Ttwrictety wMOonaplete 
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the dominion of the British. Such was the ter- 
mination of the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon. Thus was extinguished the last 
remnant of the colonial empire of France.*' 

The moral courage which has enabled Eng- 
land, while thus grasping^ the globe in its arms, 
to exclaim against the insatiable ambition of 
Bonaparte, is astounding. 

“England,” continues Alison, “by wresting 
from her rival all her colonial settlements, had 
made herself master of the fountains of the 
human race. But the contest was not to termi- 
nate here. The rival Powers, thus nursed to 
greatness on their respective elements, thus alike 
irresistible on the land and the sea, were now 
come into fierce and final collision. England 
was to launch her legions against France, and 
contend with her ancient rival on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of European ascendency; the 
desperate struggle in Russia was to bring to ade- 
cisi^e issue the contest of the mastery of the 
ancient world.” 

France with her fleet destroyed, her maritime 
commerce annihilated, her foreign pessessions 
wrested from her, her territory bombarded in 
every vulnerable point by the most powerful navy 
earth has ever known, and with her reiterated 
and earnest supplications for peace rejected with 
contumely and insult, had no means left by which 
to resist her implacable foe but the enforcement of 
the Continental system — the exclusion of British 
goods on the Continent. 

Loms Bonaparte, King of Holland, more in- 
terested in the immediate pecuniary prosperity of 
his subjects than in the political, views of his 
brother, neglected to enforce the imperial decree 
against English trade. Consequently, immense 
importations of English merchandise took place 
in the ports of Holland, and from thence were 
smuggled throughout Europe. 

Napoleon determined to put an end to a state 
of things so entirely subversive of the effectual 
yet bloodless war he was now waging. He 
considered that he had a right to demand the 
co-operation of all those new popular govern- 
ments which his voice had called into being, and 
which were entirely dependent upon France for 
support against surroun^ng enemies. The over- 
throw of popular institutions in France would 
overwhelm them all in common ruin. And, in fact, 
when Napoleon was finally crashed, constitutional 
rights and popular liberty, all over Europe, went 
down into the grave together. Napoleon, conse- 
quently, did not feel that he was acting at all the 
pai* of a despot in calling upon all those asso- 
ciated and mutusuly dependent governments to 
co-operate in a common cause. They had pledged 
to him their solemn word that they would do so. 
Their refusal to redeem this pledge seemed to 
Mm to insure the inevitable ruin of all. Prussia 
and Russia had also pledged the most solemn 
faith of treaties that they would thus assist Na- 
poleon in his endeavour to spike the guns of 
Es^and. 

The following letter from Napoleon to Louis, 


throws light upon the grounds of oomplaiat 
against Holland} — 

“Sire, my Brother, — have received your 
Majesty’s letter. You desire me to make known 
to you my intentions with regard to Holland. 
I will do it frankly. When your Majesty 
ascended the throne of Holland, part of the 
Dutch nation wished to be united to France. 
The esteem for that brave people which I had 
imbibed from history mad me desirous that if 
should retain its name and is independence. I 
drew up myself its Constitution, which was to be 
the basis of your Majesty’s throne, and placed 
younponit. I hoped that, brought up under 
me, you would have had such an attachment to 
France as the nation has a right to expect from 
its children, and still more from its princes. I 
had hoped that, educated in my polities, you 
would have felt that Holland, weak without an 
ally, without an army, could and must be con- 
quered directly she placed herself in direct oppo- 
sition to France ; that she ought not to separate 
her politics from mine ; in short, that she was 
bound to me by treaties. 

“ Thus I imagined that, in placing a Prince of 
my own family upon the throne of Holland, I 
had a means of reconciling the interests of the 
two states, and of uniting them in one common 
cause in a common hostility to England. I know 
that it has become the fashion with certain 
people to panegyrize me and deride France. 
But they who do not love France do not love me. 
Those who speak ill of my people I consider as 
my greatest enemies. Your Majesty will find 
in me a brother if I find in you a hfrenchman. 
But should you be unmindful of the sentiments 
which attach you to our common country, you 
will not take it amiss if I disregard those which 
nature formed between us,” 

Louis remonstrated against the interruption of 
trade between Holland and England, and finally, 
in displeasure, abdicated his throne, and privately 
retired from Holland. Ill-health, aggravating 
domestic discontent, embittered his days. 

“Louis had been spoiled," said the Emperor at 
St. Helena, “ by reading the works of Rousseau. 
He contrived to agree with his wife only for a 
few months. There were faults on both sides. 
On the one hand, Louis was too teasing iu bis 
temper, and, on the other, Hortense was too 
volatile. They were attached to each other at 
the time of their marriage, which was agreeable 
to their mutual wishes. The union, however, wssf 
contrived by Josephine, who had her own views 
in promoting it, I, on the ooutrar|, would 
rather have extended my connexion with other 
families, and, for a moment, I had an idea of 
forming a union between Louis and a niece of 
Talleyrand, who afterwards became Madame 
Juste de Noailles. 

“But Hortense— the virtuous, the generous, 
the devoted Horteiw J— was not entirely faidtieiiis 
in her conduct towards her husband. This I 
must acknowledge iu spite of all the affection I 
bore her, and the sincere attoohmeni which 1 am 
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101 $ ah® enlertyji®^ for me, Thoagli Louii’ 
whimsical hamoars were, majilpTohabilty, saili- 
cieiitly teasing, yet he loved nortcnse, and in 
such a ease a womua should learn to snbdne her 
iwn temper, and cndoavonr to return her htis* 
iancPs attachment* Had she acted in the way 
most condtici're to her interests, she might have 
avoided her laid luwsnif, secured liappiiiess to 
herself, and fidlowed her hashand to Holland. 
Louis would not then have lie 1 from Amsterdaiu, 
and I shoidd not have been compelled to unite 
his Idijgdom to mine, a measure which contri- 
buted to riiia my credit in Eurupe.” 

“There are,” Louis wrote to Napoleon, “ only 
chreo means of attaidiing Kaghmd with effect- 
detaching Ireland from her; capturing her In- 
dian possebsiona; or a descent on her coast. The 
two last are iiapossiblo without a navy. But I 
am astonished that the linst has been so ea'^^y 
abandoned. These present a mere eertiJu mr: .u > 
of securing peace than a system which injurei 
yourself and your allies in an attempt to inilict 
greater hurt upon your enemies.” 

Horfcense was turn in Paris with her two 
children. She had been separated from her Ims- 


be your father. Yon shall lose nothing. The 
conduct of your father grieves me to tlai heart ; 
but it is to be explained, perhaps, by his iutinni- 
ties. When you become great, yon muat add 
his debt to yours ; and never forg»^t that, in what- 
ever situation you are placed by my politics and 
the interests of my Empire, your first duty is to- 
wards me, your second towards France. All your 
other duties, even tbo*ie towards the people I 
may confide to you, will rank after these.” 

“ It cannot be denied,” says Savary, “ that the 
abdication and flight of Louis seriously affected 
the Emperor’s cause in public opinion. It was 
related to me by a person who was near the Em- 
peror when he received the news of the event, 
that ha never saw him so much struck with 
•stonishment He remained silent for a few 
moments, and, after a kind of momentary stupor, 
suddenly appeared to be greatly agitated. Ho 
was not then aware of the influence which that 
circumstance would have over poElical affairs. 
His mind was exclusively taken up with his 
brother’s ingratitude. His heart was ready to 
burst when he exclaimed— 

** * Was it possible to suspect so mischievous a 
c»nduc< in the brother most indebted to me? 
When 1 was a mere lieutenant of artjlleiy, I 
brought him up with the scanty means which my 
pay afferded me, I divided my bread with him. 
And tbia h the return ho makes for my kiudaese.’ 
The Emperor was so overpowered by emotion 
that his grief ii said to have vented itself in sobs.” 

Commenting upon these acts at St Helena, 
Hapoleoa said— 

“ When my brother mistook an act of publb 
simM for on# of glory, and fled from his throne, 
deciaimlng against me, my hwatlable ambition 

adifitolerabk tmmn what remained forme 


t do? Wm I to abandon Holland to om 
enemies, or to give it to another king? Could 
I, in auch a caw, have expected more from « 
f.traijgcr thiiH my own brother ? Bid not all the 
1 ing^ I annted act nenrly in rha lanio manner? 
1 derived little us'Jdunco from my own familv 
I’liry have deeply injured me and the grv4t 
cauco for which I fou'flit. For the caprice of 
Louis, iicrlinps an exen .c h to bo found in the 
I ’ -plorable state of his health, which must have 
I hud a conrid’nibhi inihifncc over his minL i 
W..S subject to c ruci infirrnith-,-;. On one side h# 
almost par; lytic. My annexation o* Hoi 
land to the Empire, lu^wcwr, produced a most 
' nu,:avf>urable iui]»rc'^ Ion throughout Europe, an a 
contrihufrd greatly to lay the fwndation of ota 
'mi'jfj'tuucs” 

I Perplexities were, now rapidly multiplying 
around Niipolt’ori. Enidand was pushing the 
war in Siitiiu wHh sstiicrdlnuy vigour. Kussia, 
exu'^pfrati'd, was #»very day a more 

litMiiy attitude. Not a French fishing-boat 
could appear upon t!?c ai’»v»u but it was captured 
by the unrdsputed simnipu of the seas. The 
laarliiniQ commerce of i'r.nxfc was anniMIated. 

'in which Napo- 
5 onpoiient but by 
that system de- 
stroyed the tmuTUfree of Europe, and provoked 
I continual aiitugnni'im. There was no alternative 
jisft to Napoleon hut to abandon the struggle, 

' bow humbly to the dicttttum of England, andsut- 
i render Franco to tlm Bourbons, or to maintain 
I the system, often by the exercise of arbitrary 
power. Thus, by right of might alone, Napo- 
leon annexed to Frani’n the little canton of the 
Valais, which comnumdedthe new route over the 
Simplon to the kingdom of Italy. With the 
same usurping power, ho esfcablislicd a cordon of 
troops from the mouth of the Scheldt to that of 
the Elbe, to protcft the coast® of tke German 
Ocean from the bark of the smuggler. 

A young Saxon, 2ft y««r» of ago, named Von 
der Sulhn, was now arruntdl in i’aris. He con- 
fessed that it was bis intention to a«fi«mate the 
Emperor, and thus to iiunKirtftrr/e bis own name 
by connecting it with tlmt of Napoleon, He 
said that bo knew that the attempt would insure 
his own death, whether ho succeeded or not. 

“ I made » wrtttca report to the Emperor,” 
says Bavary, “ of whatovor hwl preceded and 
followed the arrest of the young Baxon, whose 
intentions admitted ao longer of any doubt 
Tlio Emperor wrote in the margin of xepori^ 
‘This affair nrmit be kept conceaiftd, la order 
to avoid the necessity of publicly following it 
up. The young man^a igo must be his excuse. 
None are crlmmal it so early an age unless 
regularly trained to crime, fu i few years hhi 
tura of mind will titer. Vala would then be 
the regret of having itcrificed • young madman, 
and plunged a worthy fimily into a state of 
mourning, to whitdi noma dtstoour would aL 
ways hi attached Confine him In toe castle of 
Vino®aa«s* Have him treated with all the oani 
which Ui mm to regnbr*. G1 
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tsim books to isai. Let bis family bs written 
to, and leaTs it to tlmo to do the rest. Speak 
on the subject to the Arch-Chancellor, whose 
advice will be of great agsistance to yon.* 

“ In consequence of these orders, young Von 
der Snlhn was placed at Vincennes, where he 
was still confined on the arrival of the Allies in 
Faris.^* 

As Ifapoloon was engaged in a perpetual 
series of toils and cares, encouraging the in- 
dustry and developing tlie resources of his ma- 
jestic Empire, warding off the blows of England, 
striving to conciliate foes upon the Continent, 
superintending the calamitous war in Spain, 
which was emy day assuming a more fierce 
and sanguinary character, the year rapidly 
passed away. Having been so long absent from 
France, conducting the war upon the hanks of 
the Danube, he was under the necessity of 
intrusting the conduct of the Spanish war to his 

On the evening of the 10th of March, 1811, 
Maria Louisa was placed upon the couch of 
Buffering from which no regal wealth or imperial 
rank can purchase exemption. The labonr was 
long-protracted, and her anguish was dreadful 
Her attendant physicians, in the utmost trepi- 
dation, informed Napoleon that the case was one 
of extraordinary difficulty, and that the life of 
either the mother or the child must be sacrificed. 
“ Save the mother,’' said Napoleon, He sat by 
the side of his suffering companion daring 
twelve long hours of agony, endeavouring to 
soothe her fears and to revive her courage. 

Perceiving that M. Dubois, the surgeon, had 
lost his presence of mind, he inquired, “ Is this 
a case of unheard-of difficulty ?" 

“ I have met with such before,” the surgeon 
replied; ** but -they are rare.” 

“ Very well,” rejoined Napoleon ; summon 
your fortitude; forget that you are attending 
tho Empress ; do as you would with the hum- 
blest tradesman in the Rue St. Denis.” 

This judicious advice was attended with happy 
results, and both mother and child were saved. 

It had previously been announced that the 
cannon of the Invalidos should proclaim the 
advent of the expected heir to the throne. If 
the child were apnneess, twenty-one guns were 
to be fired; if a^nnee, one hundred. At six 
o'clock in the morning of the 20th of March, all 
Paris was aroused by the deep booming of those 
heavy guns in annunciation of the arrival of the 
welcome stranger. Every window was thrown 
open. Every ear was on the alert. The slum- 
berers were aroused from their pillows, and 
silence pervaded all the streets of the busy 
metropolis, as the vast throngs stood motionless 
to count the tidings which those explosions were 
thundering in their ears. The heart of the 
great capital ceased to heat, and in all her 
glowing veins the onrxent of life stood still 
The twmty-fint gun was fired. Hie interest 
was now intense beyond oonceprion. For a 
moment the gunners d 0 la:i^ed the next discharge, 
and Pirn etm waiting in breathless suspense. 


Tha hcaviiy-lcaded guns then, wiii wdoublel 
voice, pealed forth tho announcemeat. From 
the entire city one umvorsal roar of acc^mation 
rose and blended with their thunders. Never 
was an earthly monarch greeted with a more 
affecting demonstration of a nation's love and 
homage. The birth of the King of ]^me I how 
illustrious! The thoughtful mind will pause 
and mase upon the striking contrast famished 
by his death. Who could then have imagined 
that his imperial father would have died a 
prisoner in a rilapidated stable at St. Helena, 
and that this cnild, the object of a nation's love 
and expectation, would linger through a few 
short years of neglect and sorrow, and then 
sink into a forgotten grave I 

By the ringing of bells and the expkrion ot 
artillery, the tidings of this birth were rapidly 
spread over the whole of France. Josephine 
was at Navarra. Her noble heart rejoiced in 
anguish. It was in tha evening of the same 
day that she was informed, by the cannon of tha 
neighbouring garrison, that Napoleon had be- 
come a father. No one witnessed the tears she 
shed in her lonely chamber. But at midnight 
she thus wrote to Napoleon : — 

■‘Sire,— Amid the numerous felicitations 
which you receive from every comer of France 
and from every regiment of your army, can the 
feeble voice of a woman reach your ear? Will 
you deign to listen to her who so often consoled 
your sorrows and sweetened your pains, now 
tibat she speaks to you only of that happiness in 
which all your wishes are fulfilled? Having 
ceased to be your wife, dare I felicitate you on 
becoming a father? Yes, sirel without hesi- 
tation ; for my soul renders justice to yours, in 
like manner as you know mine. I can conceive 
every emotion you must experience, as you 
divine all that I feel at this moment. Though 
separated, we are united by that sympathy 
which survives all events. 

I should have desired to have learned the 
birth of the King of Rome from yourself, and 
not from the sound of the cannon of Evreux, or 
from the courier of the Prefect. I know, how- 
ever, that, in preference to all, your first atten- 
tions are due to the public authorities of the 
state, to the foreign ministers, to your family, 
and especially to the fortunate princess who has 
realised your dearest hopes. She cannot he more 
tenderly devoted to you than I am, hut she has 
been enabled to contribute more towards your 
happiness, by securing that of France. She 
btuj, then, a right to your first feelings, to al 
your cares ; and I, who was but your oompanioi 
in times of difficulty— I cannot ask more thar 
for a place in your affections far removed froi* 
that occupied by the Empress Maria Louisa. 
Not till you have ceased to watch by her bed— 
not tin you are weary of embracing your son 
will you take your pen to converse with youi 
friend. I will wait. 

‘ Meanwhile, it Is not possible for me to delay 
telling yon that more than any om m the worm 
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I !« yr*Qr jfij ; w<! you will not donbt 
my siBftMty wIku 1 eay, that, far from 
feolliig aa tifiiir'ioii at a sacritico necessary for 
th® ropos 0 of all, I congratulate myself on 
having mafle it, since I now siilTer alone. But 
I am wrong; I do not snfler while you are 
happy, and I have but one regret in not having 
yet done enough to prove how dear you were to 
me. I have no acemmt of the health of the 
Kmpress. I dare to depend upon you, sire, so 
far m to hope that I Bhall have circoinstuntial 
details of tii® ftreat event which secures the 
perpetuity of the name you have so nobly illus- 
trated, Eiigiine and Hurtense will write mo, 
imparting their own sati'sfaetion ; but it is fram 
mi that I iicaire to know if your child be well — 
if he resembles you— -if I shall one duv bo per- 
mitted to see him. In short, I expect fnan you 
unliraited contidence, and upon such I have 
some claims, in eonsiderntion, sire, of the bound- 
less attachment I shall eherisli for you while life 
femsms.” 

Josephine had bat just (le'iiatchcd this letter 
when a courier was announced with a note from 
the Emperor. With intense agitation, she re- 
ceived from the youthful and fragile page the 
billet, and immediately retircii to her private 
apartment. Half an hour elapsed before she 
again made her appearance. Her eyes were 
awollen with weeping, tmd the billet, whii*h she 
still held in her hand, was blurred with her tears. 
She gave the page a note to the Emperor in 
tiply, and pres uitcd him, in token of her appre- 
riation of the tidings which ho had brouglit, a 
small morocco case, containing a diamond 
breast-pin and Bve thousand francs in gold. 

Then, with a tremulous voice, she read the 
Emperor’s note to her friends. Its concluding 
lines were— This infant, in concert with our 
Fmjhio^ will constitute my happiness and that of 
J'rauce” 

As Josephine read these words with emphasis, 
she exddmod, *‘1$ it possible to be more 
amiable ? Could anything be better calculated 
to soothe whatever might be painful in my 
thoughte at this moment, did I not so sincerely 
love the Emperor? This mliinff ray io« isttA hi$ 
mm i^ indeed, worthy of him who, when he 
wills, is the most delightful of men. This is it 
which has so much moved me.^ 

Notwithstanding the jealousy of Maria Louisa, 
Napoleon arranged a plan by which he presented 
to Jo*iephiii 0 the idolized child. The interview 
took place at the Royal Pavilion# near Paris, 

Shortly after this interview, Josephine thus 
wrote to Napoleon 

** Assuredly, sire, it was not mere curiosity 
which led mo to desire to meet the King of 
Rouie; I wished to examiite Ms countenance— 
to hear the sound of his voice, so Hke your own 
-»-to behold you caress a son on whom centre 
m mmj hopes, and to repay Mm the tenderness 
width you mvished on my own Engine. When 
you re^call how dearly you loved imne, you will 
Ml bt aur|«Md il znj afeetlon IW the son df, 


, . ..v:® he if y i likftwise, nor 
eitluT fttbo Ay mgyrrHtfsihfloiit'kn. utswhHiyou 
hiwo so fully KspiTloucedi la jcut own heart 
The raomciit I saw yiui enter, bearing the young 
Napoleon in your hands, was unquestionably one 
of the happiest of my life. It efllaced, for a 
time, tho recoHoetifm of all that had preceded 
it, for never have I received from you a more 
touching mark of affection— it is more; it ia 
one of esteem— of sincere attachment. StiHJ 
am perfectly stmsible, sire, that those meetings 
which afford me so much pleiwurii cannot fre- 
qneutly bo renewed, ami 1 must not so far 
intrude on your eompHance ai to put it often 
under contribution. Let this sacrhico to your 
domestic tranquiiiity bo one proof more of my 
derirc to make you happy.” 

At St. Hclcsa, Napoleon said— “It is but 
justice to obstn that, as scon as tho Emperor 
sliowcd Mm^-clf resoivc<i on the divorce, Jose- 
phine cotfconted to it. It cost her, it Is true, a 
bcvr»rc sacrifice, but pho submilted without mur- 
muring, and without attempting to avail herself 
of tiiose obstacles which she might, however 
uselessly, have Of'pused to tho measure- She 
conducted herself with tho utmost grace and 
address. She desired that the Viceroy might 
conduct the profccdings, and she herself made 
offers of service with reg.'ird to the house of 
Austria. 

“Josephine would willingly have seen Maria 
Louisa. She rrcqucntly spoko of her with great 
interest, as well as of tho young King of Rome. 
Maria Louisa, on licr part, behaved wonderfully 
well to Engine and ilortenso; but she manf- 
fested the utmost diillke, and even jealousy, of 
.loscnbino. I wished one day to take her to 
but she hurst into tears when I 
made tho proposal. She said she did not object 
to my visiting Josephine, only she did not wish 
to know it. But, whenever she suspected my 
intention of going to Maliriaison, there was no 
stratagem which she did not employ for the sake 
of annoying me. She never left me; and, as 
these visits seemed to vex her exceedingly, I did 
violence to my 'bwa feelings, and scarcely ever 
went to Malrnai’ioa. Still, however, when I did 
happen to go, I was sure to encounter a flood of 
tears and a multitude of contrivances of every 
kind.” 

Baron hloneval, private secretary to^ the Em- 
peror, and also subsequently to hlaria Louisa 
thus testifies respecting Napoleon's domestia 
ohametorj— 

“ Tho Emperor, hwleaed with care, and per- 
ceiving himself upon the eve of a rupture with 
Eus-sia, occupied Ms time between toe multi- 
pEcd lahoars of Ms cabinet, Mviews, and thi 
work of bis mlaistere. It was in the society of 
his wife and bis smi that ho sought tho only re- 
creation for whiMi ho had any ttato. The few 
momsnts of lebrnri wMdh th® toil# of the day 
left Mm ho tonsoerttod to Ms son, whoso tottp- 
Ml itept hi loved to gnido wi& «v«a f * ^ 

»to4i Whm the fffwioni oW stanMel 
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iiJid fell before lils fatber coul5 prevent It, be was 
feeelved with caresses^ and witb joyous sbonta of 
kugbter. The Empress assisted in those family 
•cenes, but she took a less active part than the 
Emperor. This trio, whose simplicity compelled 
one to forget ‘their unspeakable grandeur, pre- 
sented the touching spectacle of a citizen’s 
household, united by ties of the most tender af- 
fection. "Who could have imagined the destiny 
reserved for those who composed it ? That man, 
who has been represented as insensible to senti- 
ments of sympathy and kindness, was a tender 
husband and father.” 

The fuiiowing well-authenticated anecdote, 
related by Baron Meneval, beautifully illustrates 
the social spMt of Napoleon. The remembrance 
of a taste imbibed in the familiarity of the do- 
mestic life which she had passed in her youth, 
inspired the Empress one day to make an 
omelet. While she was employed hi that im- 
portant culinary operation, the Emperor, un- 
announced, entered the room. The Empress, a 
''^ttle embarrassed, endeavoured to conceal her 
operations. “Ah I” exclaimed the Emperor, 
with a latent smile, “ what is going on here? 
It seems to me I perceive a singular odour, as of 
frying.” Then, passing round the Empress, he 
discovered the chafing-dish, the silver saucepan in 
which the butter began to melt, the salad-bowl, 
and the eggs. “Howl” exclaimed the Em- 
peror; “ are you making an omelet ? You know 
nothing about it. I will show you how it is 
done.” He immediately took his place at the 
table, and went to work with the Empress, she 
sen,'ing as assistant-cook. The omelet was at 
last made, and one side was fried. Now came 
the difficulty of taming it by tossing it over with 
artistic skill in the frying-pan. Napoleon, in the 
attempt, awkwardly tossed it upon the fioor- 
Smiling, he said, “ I have given myself credit 
for more exalted talents than I possess and he 
left the Empress undisputed mistress of the 
cuisine. 

Madame de Montesquieu was appointed go- 
verness to the infant Prince. She was a woman 
of rare excellence of character, and nobly dis- 
charged her responsibilities. “ Madame Montes- 
quieu,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, “was a 
woman of singular merit. Her piety was sin- 
cere, and her principles excellent. She had the 
highest claims on my esteem and regard. I 
wanted half a dozen like her. I would have 

f lven them aU appointments equal to their 
eserts. The following anecdote will afford a 
correct idea of the manner in which Madame 
Montesquieu managed the King of Rome. The 
apartments of the young Prince were on the 

f round-floor, and looked out o-n the court of the 
uileries; At almost every hour in the day, 
numbers of people were looking in at the window 
in the hope of seeing him. One day, when he 
was in a violent fit of passion, and rehelling 
furiously against the authority of Madame Mon- 
tesquieu, she immediately ordered all the shutters 
to m closed. The child, surprised at the.sudden 
dwkne#8» asked Mumm Qui^ as he used to call 


her, what it all meant ‘ I l<m ym too well/ 
she replied, *not to hide youf anger from the 
crowd in the court-yard. You, perhaps, irill 
one day be called to govern sB those people; 
and what would they say if they saw you in 
such a fit of rage ? Do you think they would 
ever obey you if they knew you to be so wicked ?' 
Upon this, the child asked p£0tdon, and pro- 
mised never again to give way to such fits of 
anger. This,” the Emperor continued, “was 
language very different from that addressed by 
M. Villeroi to Louis XV. ‘Behold all these 
people, my prince,’ said he. ‘They belong to 
you. All the men you see yonder are yours.’ ” 

Napoleon cherished this child with an intensity 
of affection which no earthly love has, perhaps, 
ever surpassed. “Do I deceive myself,” said 
he, one day at St. Helena, to the Countess Mon- 
tholon, “ in imagining that this rock, aU firight- 
ftd as it is, would be an elysium if my son were 
by my side ? On receiving into my arms that 
infant, so many times fervently implored of 
Heaven, could I have believed that one day he 
would have become the source of my greatest 
anguish ? Yes, madame, every day he costs me 
tears of blood. I imagine to myself the most 
horrid events, which I cannot remove from my 
mind. I see either the potion or the empoisoned 
fruit which is about to terminate the days of that 
young innocent by the most cruel sufferings. 
Compassionate my weakness, madame ; console 
me r 

Soon after the birth of the King of Rome, 
Napoleon contemplated erecting a palace for him 
upon the banks of the Seine, nearly opposite the 
bridge of Jena. The government accordingly 
attempted to purchase tiie houses situated upon 
the ground. They had obtained all except the 
dilapidated hut of a cooper, which was estimated 
to be worth about twelve hundred and fifty fifancs. 
The owner, a mulish man, finding the possession 
of his hut to be quite essential to the plan, de- 
manded ten thousand francs. The exorbitant 
demand was reported to the Emperor. Ho re- 
plied, “It is exorbitant; but the poor man will 
be turned out of his home ; pay it to Mm.” The 
man, findmg his demand so promptly acceded 
to, immediately declared that, upon further re- 
flection, he could not afford to sell it for less than 
thirty thousand francs. All expostulations wer# 
in vain. The architect knew not what to do. 
He was afraid to annoy the Emperor again with 
the subject, and yet ho could not proceed with 
Ms plan. The Emperor was again appealed to. 
“ This fellow,” said Napoleon, “ trifles -with ns ; 
but there is no help for it. We must pay the 
money.” The cooper now increased Ms price 
to fifty thousand francs.^ The Emperor, whem 
informed of it, said indignantly, “ The man is 
a wretch. I will not purchase Ms house. It 
shall remain where it is, a monument of mj 
respect for the laws.” The plans of the arcMtect 
were changed. The works were in prowess at 
the time of Napoleon’s overthrow. The poor 
cooper, M. Bonvivant, findmg Mmself in the 
midst of inbbyi and building materials, bitt«rl| 
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laiiiiniei! hfi foil.!’* He wm t few yMfj? 
ago, fifc still at work at liis trade. Ike • 
BourlioiM, on tkeir rctnm to Paris, threw down 
tko rising walls of the palace, and destroyed 
iieir foundations. 

“ One day, at Compii’^gne,” says the Duke, of 
Gaeta, “I ww walking with the Emptror hi tlir, 
park, when the King of Home appeared, in th'‘ 
arms of his nurse, sccoiopanied by liis goveme 
the Countess of Mont**Rqnieu. After care-’**:!!,: 
his son for a few moments, ho conthmed 
walk, saying to me, ‘Behold s child who would 
liav*' been far happier to have been bora a pri- 
rat-1 indirklual, with a moderate income. He 
is d.-stiued to bear a licayy burden upon his 

The Duke of Rovigo, Cien mini ter of police, 
relates an anecdote highly ilhisfrative of tlf .e 
times. Wo introduce it in his words. The evtat 
occurred in &© autumn of the yeiir iHlft. 

“ A Sicilian brig of war iiovo in Hght of t uu 
of tha small ports of Dalmatia. It landed an 
officer belonging to the Sicilian wlio wkh 
fa the oottSdential employment of the lata Quee.i 
of Naples and Sicily. She sent him oll'n ialiy to 
tlie principal officer in comnumd, for whom he 
was the bearer of a most extraordinary oom- 
misMon. Marshal Marmont having aent him to 
me, I interrogated him, and reooived Ms written ' 
declerarioa, to which he affixed his signature. ‘ 
It related that the Queen of Sicily, who was 
impatient to shake oS* tho English yoke, had 
resolved to attempt it by renewing agaiiv.t them 
the Sicilim Feipers,*^ as soon as she might feel 
eatisfied that, in the event of failure, she might 
rely upon finding an asylum in some part of 
Italy, under the French dominion. Tho officer ■ 
added that everything was in readiness for the 
execution of this project It was to take place ' 
immediately after Ms return to Sicily. Ho laid 
open all the means of ticoesi which the Queen 
had at her oomiimnd. 

“ After receiving the declaration of the Sicilian 
officer, it became my duty to communicate it to 
the Emperor. He read the whole proposal, aud 
j could not repress his indignation at the presump- 
I rion that he could have lent his assistance to 
such a cowardly massacre. He ordered me to 
detain the Sioifian officer, who was, in conse- 
quence, lodged in the Castle of Vincennes, where 
he was still confined when the Allies entered 
Paris. He has since died. His name was Amelia, 
and must still be found inserted in the registers 
of the court of that dungeon, where it may 
readily be seen. A few months after this event, 
the foreign newapapw alluded to the discoveity 
made by the English in Sicily of a project for 

About the mitidl© of tho ihirtronth century, (.‘htrlea 
of AuJou estehnslietl himself in possession of Nsples and 
Sldly. A widespread conspiracy ww organisea against 
the French. On the 30th of March, 128^ at the hour 
of vfl«p«r«, the conspirators snddsnly arose upon their 
TOfospectlng ’fiettos, and an awftif scene of camsf# 
onsued. Kslther age nor ssx was spred. Aged men, 
women, aud chlldreii were («t down mercilwsly ha the 
diomhera and in the siiveti. This mamars huu tfir 
Blnoe Imim eiOlMl tlit OMm f 


pjftJljig tom to ilssfb. Se?«l armts tool 
place, wntcli were followed by a trial and capital 
piinif.iimf'iih There Is no doubt that, if I had 
nf>t detained the Sicilian officer, h© might have 
found his way baf-k to the Queen, and made her 
anticipate, b^ two numtlis, the period for carry- 
■ng her plan intoefihet, which would have hap. 
pened prcviouhly to the ETiglinh being apprisk 
of if. It has b*»eu a very prevalent opinion that 
every moans of de tn'viiig the English would 
dhd acceptance with th-; Kinpen>r. In refutation 
fd thl-j, i have jint related a fact which is per- 
.nul to him, and which is atill unknown in 
hriiice, bi'oansa iio iiiul orde»ad me not to 
livnlfre. if to the world." 

“.Suvui’y,” aid Xapnh'on at f-X Helena, “re- 
lates H cIk" m taiii e wluoh is perfectly true. He 
appears to ijDve pice* m'd sumo order which I 
wroio on the c ■ -a-i-m, a - well as to have reool- 
Irctcti Mune itf in«, espre sit ms. I did not lika 
t) have it ]vihlieiy in.-ntitjinHl, as it implicated 
r.n Of, IT a rclitif- 1 to my sou. I did not wish to 
have it kn'‘''.n that one so nearly allied by blood 
to iiiui C'/uIii he eapabloof proposing so atrocious 
an ufi as that undo by Caroline to me. It was 
to make a second Sicilian VcHper.s; to massacre 
all das ErigH di army and tho Kiiglitth in Sicily, 
which film oilVrod to effect, provided I would 
support and afford her assi^^tanct after the deed 
was done. I tlirnw the agent who was the 
bearer of tho propo'xl into prison, whtsre he 
remained until the rt*volutiJ)n which sent me to 
Elba. Ho must have been found, among others, 
in tho prisons that were allotted for state 
crimmali,*" 


CHAPTER UI. 

T It r a u 8 a 1 A K w a e, 

of K’aplcr to tljo elmractcr of KapolMS- 
I of Hailitt — AdmlsMtona of Cftatlerengh, 
SuUt, *iiii Ujrkhart—Naturooftbietrife— Napoieou’i 
«j-plic&tlfm to ills alUeiH-Hoitila movements of Alex- 
•mlor— Rendetvons at I>u"olen— CouMonce of the 
Emj t-rcr^-TK-rthnenv of Siavery— Roiuettnee of N»- 
pol<'on‘» getiofali—Miisloa of tJie Abbfe de Pradt— 
bti iking reuwrkii to fheliukeof OaSta— MagulEoent 
aeslgiif of tile Kuiparor. 

Tub “ Hidory of to Peninsular War,*'^ by 
Colonel Napier, ha* become one of the British 
classieB. It i# a magnificent tribute to the genius 
and the grandeur of the Duke of Weilingtom 
Colonel Na|ner, aiding with his sword in the over- 
throw of Kapoloou, autely will not be aoouMd 
of being tli© blind eulogist of Ms lEustrions foe 
He thus testifies respecting to character of the 
French Emperor, and to oaaso he so nobly 
advocated. 

“ Deep, unmitigated hiitred of demoernw was, 
indeed, tlie moving ipring of Ihe English Toriei? 
policy. Napoleon was warred against, not, as 
toy pretiMid, beotuse he was a tyrant and a 
umrptt, fer hi was nMtori not because h» 
invwoa d Swrin irai uniwit, bnt b«w»sa ha 
was the powwm aidaiiiMMW^ mmy of iilala* 
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iratiopritilege, Theiiappmessandindepeadenoe 
of tile Peninsula were words without meaning in 
their state papers and speeches, and their anger 
and mortification were extreme when they found 
fuocess against the Emperor had fostered that 
democracy it was their object to destroy. 

“ Such was Napoleon’s situation ; and as he 
read the signs of the times truly, he knew that 
in his military skill, and the rage of the pea- 
sants at the ravages of the enemy, he must find 
the means to extricate himself from his difficul- 
ties, or, rather, to extricate his country, for self 
had no place in his policy, save as his personal 
glo^ was identified with France and her pros- 
perity. Never before did the world see a man 
soaring so high and devoid of all selfish ambi- 
tion. Let those who, honestly seeking truth, 
doubt this, study Napoleon carefully. Let them 
read the record of his second abdication, pub- 
lished by his brother Luoien, that stem repub- 
lican who refused kingdoms as the price of his 
principles, and they will doubt no longer. 

“ Napoleon’s power was supported in France 
by that deep sense of his goodness as a sove- 
reign, and that admiration for his genius, which 
pervaded the poorer and middle classes of the 
people; by the love which they bore towards 
him, and still bear for his memory, because he 
cherished the principles of a just equality. 
They loved him also for his incessant activity 
m the pubHo service, his freedom from all 
private vices, and because his public works, 
wondrous for their number, their utility, and 
grandeur, never stood still. Under him the 
poor man never wanted work. To France he 
gave noble institutions, a comparatively just 
code of laws, and glory unmatched since the 
days of the Romans. 

“The troops idolised Napoleon. Well they 
might. And to assert their attachment com- 
menced only when they became soldiers, is to 
acknowledge that his excellent qualities and 
greatness of mind turned hatred into devotion 
the moment he was approached. But Napoleon 
never was hated by the people of France ; he 
was their own creation, and they loved him so 
as monarch was never loved before. His march 
from Cannes to Paris, surrounded by hundreds 
of thousands of poor men who were not sol- 
diers, can never be efraced nor disfigured. For 
iix weeks, at any moment, any assassin might, 
by a single shot, have acquired the reputation 
of « tyrannicide, and obtained vast rewards be- 
sides from the trembling monarchs and aristocrats 
of the earth, who scrupled not to instigate men 
to the shameful deed. Many there were base 
enough to undertake, but none so hardy as to 
execute the crime, and Napoleon, guided by the 
people of France, passed unharmed to a tiuone, 
whence it required a million of foreign bayonets 
to drive him. From the throne they drove him, 
but not from the thoughts and hearts of men. 

“ But, as I have before said, aud it is true, 
Napoleon’s ambition was for the greatness and 
‘ f of France, fcif the regeneration of 
W the itabilty of the system which b 


had formed with that end, aever for himseUf 
personally; and hence it is that the multitudes 
of many nations mstinctively revere his memory. 
And neither the monarch nor the aristocrat, 
dominant though they bo by his fall, feel them- 
selves so easy in their high places as to rejoice 
much in their victoiy. 

“ In 1814, the v bite colours (the Bourbon 
flag) were supports 1 by foreign armies, and 
misfortune bad bowed the great democratic 
chief to the earth ; but when, rising again in his 
wondrous might, he came back alone from Elba, 
the poorer people, with whom only patriotism is 
ever to be found, and that because they are 
poor, and therefore unsophisticated, crowded to 
meet him and hail him as a father. Not because 
they held him blameless. Who bom of woman 
is? They demanded redress of grievances, even 
while they clung instinctively to him as their 
stay and protection against the locust tyranny 
of aristocracy.” 

The principal charges which have been brought 
against Napoleon are the massacre of the pri- 
soners at Jafia and the poisoning of the .eick 
in the hospital there, the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghieu, the invasion of Spain, the divorce of 
Josephine, and the war with Russia. Ha has 
also generally been accused of deluging Europe 
in blood, impelled by his love of war, and to 
gratify his insatiable ambition. We have thus 
far recorded, in reference to these opees, the 
facts, together with Napoleon’s explanations, and 
also the searching comment of his foes. Before 
entering upon a narrative of the events of the 
Russian campaign, it is necessary, with some 
degree of minuteness, to explain the complicated 
causes of the war. 

WiUiam Hazlitt, in the following terms, re- 
cords his view of the influence of England in 
promoting the Russian war 

“ Let a country,” says he, “ be so situated as 
to annoy others at pleasure, but to be itself in- 
accessible to attack ; let it be subject to a head 
who is governed entirely by his will and pas- 
sions, and either deprived of or deaf to reason j 
let it go to war with a neighbouring state wrong- 
fully, or for the worst of all possible causes, to 
overturn the independence of a nation and the 
liberties of mankind ; let it be defeated at first 
by the spirit and resentment kindled by a wanton 
and unprovoked attack, and by the sense of 
shame and irresolution occasioned by the weak- 
ness of its pretended motiveB and tiie baseness 
of its real ones ; let it, however, persevere, and 
make a vow of lasting hatred and of war to 
termination, Hstening only to disappointed pride 
and revenge, and relying on its own security; 
let it join with ©them, influenced by amilar 
counsels, but not exempted, by their situation, 
from suffering the cons^uenoes, or paying the 
just and natural forfeit of disgrace, disaster, and 
mortification for the wrong they had meant to 
inflict on truth and liberty *, let it still held out, 
watching or making opportanities to bully, to 
wheedle, to stir up the passions, or tempt tho 
avorioA of oountriea, imartlng under old Mcmnk 
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to engaga In naw wais Jfor wMcli tiliey are aot returned to I2ii policy of f.bo ncblei. The in. 
prepared, and of which they undergo all the habitants of Sweden, disgusted with the conduct 
punishment ; let it laugh at the flames that of their i!»d king, ^Gustavus IV., ejected him 
consume' the vitals of omer kingdoms, exult in from the thwaie. Hoping to secure popular 
the Wood that is shed, and hoast that it is the rights, and to ©htfin the favour of Fiance 
richer for all the money that it squanders ; let against the esatoachments ot Russia, they 
it, after having exhausted itself in invectives elected, after various political vicissitudes, Ber. 
against anarchy and licentiousness, and made a nadotte to the vacant throne, "'he Prince o 
military chieftain necessary to suppress the very Ponto*Corvo was a marshal of Fiance. Ha wai 
evils it had engendered, cry out against des- one of the ablest of Napoleon’s generals. Ho 
potism and arbitrary sway; let it, nnsatisfied had married Mademoiselle Clary, asLterof the 
with calling to its aid all the fury of political wife of Joseph Bonaparte. The Swedish elec- 
prejudice and national hatred, proceed to blacken tors supposed that this choice would be peculiarly 
the character of the only person who can baffle gratifying to Napoleon ; but it was not so, 
its favourite projects, so that lus name shall Though Napoleon had over treated Bernadotte 
seem to taint the air and his existence to oppress with ^eat kindness and forbearance, there was 
the earth, and all this without the least founda- but little sympathy between them. When in- 
tion, by the means of a free press, and from the formed of the election, Napoleon n’plicd— 
peculiar and sdmost exclusive pretension of a “ It would not become mo, the elected mo- 
whole people to morality and virtue 5 let the narch of the people, to set myself against the 
deliberate and total disregard of tnith and elective franchise of other nations. I, bowevei, 
decency produce irritation and ill-blood ; let the lie afterwards said, ‘ felt a secret instinct that 
repeated breaches of treaties impose new and Bernadotte was a serpent whom I was nourishing 
harder terms on kings wlip have no respect to in my bosom.'* 

their word, and nations who have no will of their The aowly-electcd Prince immediately paid 
own; let the profligate contempt of the ordinary his respects to the Emperor, who received him 
rules of warfare cause reprisals, and give a frankly. 

handle to complain agmnst injustice and foul “As you are offered the crown of Sweden,** 
play ; let the uselessness of aU that had been said Napoleon, ** I pennit you to accept it. I 
done, or that is possible, to bring about a peace had anototsr wish, as you know. But, In short, 
and disarm an unrelenting and unprincipled it is yoni sword wMch has made jou a king, 
hostility, lead to desperate and impracticable and you are sensible that it is not for me to 
attempts, and the necessary consequence will be, stand in the way of your good fortune.” 
that me extreme wrong^ will assume the appear- Ho then entered very fully with him into the 
ance of the extreme right ; nations groaning whole plan of his policy, in which Bernadotte 
under the iron yoke of tne victor, and forgetting appeared entirely to concur. Every day he 
that they were the aggressors, will only feel | attended the Kmperor’s kvdo with his son, mis« 
that they are the aggrieved party, and will ing with the other courtiers. By such means 
endeavour to shake off their humiliation at he completely gained the heart of Napoleon, 
whatever cost; subjects will make common He was about to depart poor. Unwilling 
cause with their rulers to remove the evils | that his general should present Mmsolf to the 
which the latter have brought ujpon them. [ Swedish throne in that necessitous state, like a 
” In the indiscriminate confusion, nations will mere adventurer, the Emperor generously pre- 
j be attacked that have given no sufficient or im- seated him with two miliions of francs out of his 
I mediate provocation, and their resistance will be own treasury. Ho even granted to his family 
f the signal for a general rising. In the determi- the endownsents which, as a foreign prince, 
nation not to yield till all is lost, the war will be Bernadotte could no longer himself retain ; and 
carried on to a distance and on a scale, when they finally parted on apparently terms of mu- 
success becomes doubtM at every step, and turn satisfaction. 

reverses firom the prodigious extent of the means Alexander had for a long time been importu- 
employed, more disastrous and irretrievable; and nate in his demands that Napoleon should pledge 
thus, without any other change in the object or himself that the kingdom of Poland should 
principles of the war than a perseverance in never be re-established, and tliat tlie Duchy of 
iniquity, and an utter defiance of consequences, Warsaw, which had been the Pnisaian share of 
the original wrong, aggravated a thousandfold, Poland, should receive no accession of strength, 
shall turn to seeming right-impending ruin to On the absolute refusal of Napoleon to consent 
assured^ trinmph; and marches to Paris and to these conditions, Alexander replied in Iwa- 
exterminating manifestoes not only gain impu- guage of irritation and menace, 
nity and forgiveness, but be converted into “ "What means liussia,” ssfid Napoleon to the 
briigious processions, Te Dmm, and solemn- envoy of Alexander, “by holding such kn- 
areathiM strains for the deliverance of man- guage ? Does she deiire war ? If X had wished 
kind. DO much can be done by the wilful in- to re-establish Poland, I need but Wve said so, 
frtuation of one country md one m.au.” and should not have, la feat case, withdrawn 

Russia was now continuing daily to exhibit a my troops from Germany# But I will not dit- 
more hc^llla aspect. Disappoint in fee co- honour myself by declarhsg feat the PcIWj 
ifem expected from Napoleon, Alexander kingdom thaffi ntier fa# rt*mfcabliihi4 not 
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myaftlf ri'Jicnbns by n&ing the language 
of the Oivittily. h woula sully my memory to 
put my seal to lui act which recognised the par- 
tition of Poland. Much more would it dis- 
honour me to declare that the realm should 
lever he restored. No I I can enter into no en- 
gagement that would operate against the brave 
people who have served me so well, and with 
«uch constant good-will and devotion.** 

Alexander next demanded that Napoleon 
suould guarantee to him the possession of the 
right hank and the mouths of the Danube, and 
also of the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
kchia. But Napoleon, in deference to Turkey 
and Austria, refused to lend his assistance to 
these acts of encroachment. He would simply 
consent to leave those nations to settle those 
difficulties among themselves, without any inter- 
ference on his part. 

The English cabinet immediately took ad- 
vantage of these new perplexities into which 
Napoleon was plunged. Agents were seat to 
St. Petersburg to form a new coalition against 
Napoleon. Constitutional England and despotic 
Russia joined hands to crush the “ Emperor of 
the Republic.” The cabinet of St. James opened 
its treasures of gold to the Czar, and offered the 
most effiicient co-operation with its resistless 
navy and its strong armies. The Russians were 
encouraged to hostilities by the assurance that 
Napoleon was so entangled in the Spanish war 
that he could withdraw no efficient forces to re- 
sist the armies of Russia. 

“ During the last months of my sojourn in St. 
Petersburg,” says Caulainoourt, “ how frequently 
did Alexander make me the couhdant of his 
anxious feelings I England, the implacable 
enemy of France, maintained secret agents at 
the court of Russia, for the purpose of stirring 
up disaffection and discontent around the throne. 
The English cabinet was well aware that a pro- 
paganda war was impossible as long as Russia 
should continue allied to France.^ On this point 

was, that all the sovereigns were peijure'd, one 
only excepted. He was to be seduced from his 
allegiance or doomed to destruction. Alexander, 
at the period to which I am now referring, was 
no longer a gay, thoughtless young man. The 
circumstances by which he found himself sur- 
rounded had forced a train of serious reflection 
on his mind, and he seemed perfectly to under- 
stand the peculiarity of his personal position. 
In his private conversations with me, he often 
•aid many things which he would not have said 
to his own brothers, and which possibly he could 
not have said with safety to his ministers. Be- 
neath an exterior air of confidence, he concealed 
the most gloomy apprehensions. In the irritated 
feeling which then pervaded the public mind in 
Russia, Alexander’s intimacy with the French 
ambassador was severely reprehended, and he 
knew it. We sometimes enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at finding ourselves compelled to make assig- 
nations with as much secrecy as two young 
lovers* 


‘"My dear Caulaincourt/ said Alexander to 
me one evening, when we were conversing on 
the balcony of the Empress's apartments, ‘ Na- 
poleon ought to be made acquainted with the 
plots which are here hatching against hte. 1 
have concealed nothing from you, my dear duke 
In my confidence, I have perhaps overstepped 
the limits of strict propriety. Tell your Em- 
peror all that I have revealed to you; tell him 
all that you have seen and read ; tdl Urn that 
here the earth trembles beneath my feet; that 
here, in my own empire, he has rendered my 
position intolerable by his violation of treaties. 
Transmit to him from me this candid and final 
declaration. If once the war be finally entered 
upon, either he, Napoleon, or I, Alexander, must 
lose our crown.’ ” 

The violation of treaties here referred to was 
Napoleon's seizure of the territories of Oldenburg 
to prevent smuggling. 

Napoleon, weary of fields ef blood, was ex- 
tremely reluctant again to draw the sword. The 
consolidation of his empire demanded peace. 
France, after a struggle of twenty years against 
combined Europe, was anxious for repose. 
Under these cironmstances, Napoleon again 
made the most strenuous endeavours to pro- 
mote peace. He sent an envoy to the Czar with 
assurances of his most kind, fraternal feelings. 
He pledged himself that he would do nothing, 
directly or indirectly, to instigate the re-esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Poland ; promised 
any reasonable indemnification for past griev- 
ances ; and even consented to allow Russia to 
relax the rigours of the Continental system,' by 
opening her ports, under licenses, to English 
goods. But Russia was now under the influence 
of the cabinet of St. James. The English could 
not long retain their positions in the Peninsula 
unless they could cause Napoleon again to be 
assailed from the North. The war party was 
in the ascendant. In these concessions of Na- 
poleon the Czar thought he saw but indicationt 
of weakness. He, therefore, influenced by the 
hostile nobles, replied that he would accept the 
terms, provided, first, that Napoleon would 
pledge himself to resist any attempt of the 
Poles to regain their independence; secondly, 
that he woffid allow Russia to take possession 
of a portion of the Duchy of Warsaw; and, 
thirdly, that he would withdraw all his troops 
from Germany, and retire beyond the Rhine. 

Kourakin, the Russian ambassador, in sub- 
mitting this insulting ultimatum to the cabinet 
of the Tuileries, signified Ms intention to quit 
Paris in eight days if they were not accepted. 
The indignation of Napoleon was strongly 
aroused. 

“ It was long,’* said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“ since I had been accustomed to such a tone, 
and I was not in tiie habit of allowing myself to 
be anticipated. I could have marched to Russia 
at the head of the rest of Europe. The enter- 
prise was popular. The cause was European. 
It was the last effort that remained te he made 
by Jkvm* Bet fiile, and that of the ntw 
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Rnwia wn%’tlw last resoirca of England. YpI 
Aleianclei' and I were h tho conditioji of two 
boasters, wlio, witliont wisliing to figlit, wore 
endeavourinig to triglitcn each other. I would 
most willingly have maintained peace, boing 
surroimded and overwhelmed by unfavourable 
ciromnstanoes ; and all I have since learned 
convinces me that Alexander was even less 
desirous of war than myself.” 

In reference to these difficnUies, Napier Ra5’si 
*‘Th 6 unmatched power of Napoleon's genius 
was now being di .pUyed in a wonderful manner. 
His interest, his inclination, and his OT:pectatiou 
were alike opposed to a war with Ru-isia. But 
Alexander and himself, each hoping that a me- 
nacing display of strength would reduce the 
other to negotiation, adTO.nc''d, step by stop, till 
blows could no longer be avoided. Napoleon, a 
man capable of sincere friend ddp, had relied too 
much and too long on th ' tencoof a liko 
feeling in the Itusdan Kinp r*»r; and, misled 
perhaps by the sentiment of id'* ovni energy, did 
not sirffioiently allow for the daring intrigues of 
a court where tfie ^et oombinations of the 
nobles formed the imt gcrvemlDg power. 

“ With a court ao itmitod, tng^ negotiations, 
once commenced, wmdawd war inevitable, and 
the more especiftlly that the Russian cabinet, 
which had long determined on hostilities, though 
undecided as to the time of drawing the sword, 
was well aware of the secret designs and proceed- 
ings of Austria in Italy, and of the discontent of 
Murat. The Hollanders were known to desire 
independence, and the deep hatred which the 
people of Prussia bore to the French was a 
matter of notoriety. Bernadette, who very early 
had resolved to cast down the ladder by which 
he rose, was the secret adviser of those practices 
against Napoleon's power in Italy, and he was 
aw in communication with the Spaniards. Thus 
Napoleon, having a war in Spain which required 
thi^ hundred thousand men to keep in a balanced 
state, was forced, by rosistless circumstances, into 
another and more formidable contest in the dis- 
tant North, when the whole of Europe was pre- 
pared to rise upon his lines of communication, 
and when Ws extensive sea frontier was exposed 
to the all-powerful navy of Great Britain.” 

Military preparations of enormous magnitude 
were now made on both sides to prepare for a 
conflict which seemed inevitable. The war with 
England was the cause of all these troubles. 
Peace with England would immediately bring 
repose to the world. Napoleon was so situated 
that he was exposed to blows on every side from 
the terrible fleet of England. He oould strike 
no blows in return. Britannia needed no “ bul- 
warks to frown along the steep." No French 
battery oould throw a shot across the Channel, 
but the fleet of England could bcanbardthe cities 
d France and of her allies, ravage their colonies, 
and oonsume their commerce, under these dr- 
immstanoes, Napoleon consented to make 
another tfoil to disim hostility hia im- 
placaMetw* 
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** According tf. hii nsf»l OTitoni » «iiys Alison 
** whon thout to commence the moLl ctrioos liosi 
tilities, Napfileon made proposals of peace to 
Englarid. The terms now offered were, ‘ Thai 
tho integrity of Spain should be guaranteed* 
that Franco should renounco all extension of he! 
empire on tho side of the Pyrenees ; that the 
reigning dynasty of Spain should be declar0(’ 
ind**ppndent, and tho country governed by tht 
national institation of tho Cortes ; that the inde- 
pendenco and security of Portugal shsuld he 
guaranteed, and tho house of Braganza reign in 
that kingdom; that the kingdom of Napl^ 
should remain in the hands of its present rule/ 
aufUliat of Sicily with its present king; and that 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy should be evacuated 
by tho French and British troops, both by land 
and foa.’ 

“To these proposals Lord Castlereagh replied, 
that if, by tho term ‘reigning dynasty,’ the 
French government meant tho royal authority of 
Spain and its government as now vested in 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Cortes assembled 
under liis authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinand VIL, no negotiations could be ad- 
mitted on such a bans." 

The desire for peace mnst have been incon- 
ceivably strong in the bosom of Napoleon to have 
rendered it possible for him thus perseveringly 
to plead with his arrogant foes. He was re- 
pulsed, insulted, treated with unblushing perfidy, 
renewcdly assailed witliout warning, and yet, for 
the sake of suffering humanity, he never ceased 
to implore peace. Ho was finwy crushed by the 
oiisfst of a million of ban onets. His great heart 
yielded to the agony of St. Helena, and then hit 
triumphant foes niled upon the tomb of their 
victim the guilt or their own deeds of aggression 
and blood. In consequence, the noble name of 
Napoleon is now, in the mouths of thousands, 
but a hy-word and a mockery— but the synonym 
for bUtnimkmiim* md imaiiabk omMtm, An 
act more ungenerous than this earfh has never 
witnessed. But God is just. He will yet lay 
“judgment to the line and righteomness to the 
plummet,” 

Sir Walter Scott, unable to deny this new 
pacific overture, disingonuouslysoaks to attribute 
It to some unworthy motive- “ It might 
says he, “ Lord Wellington's successes, or the 
lingering anxiety to avoid a war invoMng so 
many contingencies se that of Russia, or it might 
be a desire to impress the French pubHo that he 
was always disposed towards peace, that induced 
Napoleon to direct the Duke of Btsaaao to write 
a letter to Lord Castlereagh. This feeble effort 
towards a general peace haidng altogether mis- 
carried, it became » sabject of ewnsidaration 
whether the approaching breach hetween the 
two great empfrM ooujd not yet be prevented.** 

In reference to tkes» "‘^Adliatwy efforts oi 
Napoleon, Lockhart saw* -He, thus called m 
to review with new mmmmB title whole eon* 
dition and prospects of his empire, appears to 
have Mt very dWnctiy that wdther could be 
sicumsiiiliii an end mm by some means 
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Ae war with England. He, in effect, opened a 
communication with the English government 
when the fall of Badajos was annotinced to him; 
but, ere the negotiation had proceeded many 
steps, his pride returned upon him with its origi- 
nal obstinacy, and the renewed demand that 
Joseph should be recognised King of Spain ab- 
ruptly closed the intercourse of the diplomatists. 
Such being the state of the Poninsula, and all 
hope of an accommodation with England at an 
end, it might have been expected that Napoleon 
would have spared no efforts to accommodate 
his differences with Russia.” 

Napier says, “ The proposal for peace which 
he made to England before Ms departure for the 
Niemen is another circumstance where his object 
appears to have been misinterpreted. In this 
proposal for peace he offered to acknowledge the 
house of Braganza in Portugal, the house of 
Bourbon in Sicily, and to withdraw Ms army 
from the Peninsula, if England would join him 
in guaranteeing the crown of Spain to Joseph, 
together with a Constitution to be arranged by a 
national Cortes. TMs was a virtual renunciation 
of the Continental system for the sake of a 
peace with England, and a proposal which ob- 
viated the charge of aiming at universal do- 
minion, seeing that Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
and England would have retained their full 
strength, and the limits of Ms empire would 
have been fixed. The offer was also made at a 
time when the Emperor was certainly more 
powerful than he had aver yet been — when Por- 
tugal was, by the avowal of Wellington himself, 
far from secure, and Spain quite exhausted. At 
peace with England, Napoleon could easily have 
restored the mish nation, and Russia would 
have been suppressed. Now Poland has fallen, 
and Russia stalks in the plenitude of her bar- 
barous tyranny.” 

Napoleon was now compelled to gather up Ms 
•teength to contend against England upon the sea, 
the gigantic empire of Russia in the North, and 
the insurgents of Spain and Portugal in the 
South, rouged, strengthened, and guided by the 
armies of Great Britain. It was a herculean 
enterprise. With herculean energy Napoleon 
went forth to meet it. His allies rallied around 
Mm with enthusiasm. It was the struggle of 
liberty against despotism. It was a struggle of 
the friends of reformed governments and of 
popular rights throughout Europe against the 
partisans of the old feudal aristocracy. 

In every country of Europe there were at tMs 
time two parties— the aristocratic and the popu- 
lar. On ttie whole, they were not very unequally 
divided. Napoleon was the ^gantio heart of the 
popular party, and the mighty pulsations of Ms 
energies throbbed through Europe. The aristo- 
cratic party was dominant in England. The 
popular party was trampled in the dust Aristo- 
cratio England and despotic Russia now grasped 
Itands in congenial alliance* 

Some persons connected with the ancient no- 
Wlity inmnated that it would be hazardous for 
to leave Fra&oe upon lo diatant an, 


expedition, as conspiracies might he formed 

** Why,” ^claimed Napoleon, “ <?4 you menace 
my absence with the different parties still al- 
leged to exist in the interior of the empire? 
Where are they ? I see but a single one against 
me, that of a few Ro;^alists, the principal part of 
whom are of the ancient mUrne^ old and inex- 
perienced. But they dread my downfall more 
than they des' .'e it. That which I have accom- 
plished of the most beneficial description is the 
stemming of the revolutionary torrent. It woula 
have swallowed up everything, Europe and your- 
selves. I have united the most opposite parties, 
amalgamated rival classes, and yet there exist 
among you some obstinate nobles who resist, who 
refuse my^ places. Very weU ! What is that to 
me ? It is for your advantage, for your security, 
that I offer them to you. What would you do 
singly by yourselves and w'ithout me ? You are 
a mere handful opposed to masses, Do you not 
see that it is necessary to put an end to tMs 
struggle between the commom and the mUlUy 
by a complete fusion of all that is worthy of pre- 
servation in the two classes ? I offer you the 
hand of amity, and you reject it. But what 
need have I of you ? While I support you, I do 
my-self injury in the eyes of the people. jPbr 
wlmt am I hut the king of the commons t Is not 
that sufficient?” 

Napoleon immediately called upon his allies 
for assistance. Prussia, Austria, Italy, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Westphalia, and the various states of 
the Rhenish Confederation responded generously 
to the caU. All of these states, except Prussia 
and Austria, had thoroughly imbibed the prin- 
ciples of revolutionized France, Austria was 
now allied to Napoleon by marriage. Prussia, 
wavering between despotism and liberty, hesi- 
tatingly arrayed herself under the banners of 
France. Napoleon soon found nearly five hun- 
dred thousand men, all ready with enthusiasm 
to follow Ms guidance. 

Poland was almost in a frenzy of joy. She 
felt that the hour of her redemption had come. 
The nation was ready, as one man, to rally be- 
neath the banners of Napoleon, if he would hut 
shield them from their resistless oppressors. But 
sixteen millions of people, surrounded by hostile 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, could do nothing 
alone. Napoleon was exposed to the most crnd 
perplexity. All Ms sympatMea were with the 
Poles. But Francis of Austria had become his 
ally and his father-in-law. With Francis, poli- 
tical considerations were far stronger than pa- 
rental ties. Austria would immediately have 
joined the Russian aliiance had Napoleon wrested 
from her her Polish provinces. Napoleon was 
also still hoping to effect a ^eedy peace with 
Russia, and wished to do nothing to increase the 
animosity of the Czar, 

Alexander had now assembled an immense 
army near the banks of the Niemen, fmd, about 
the middle of April, placed himself at the head 
of his treops. Napoleon, having made the neces- 
sary arra gements the government of FraiMi 
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Itmng his tbsenoe, departed, on the of May, 
for Dresden, on his way to join the Grand Army. 
Maria Lonisa accompanied Hm.^ The progress 
of the imperial pair was a continued triumph. 
Banners of welcome, triumphal arches, proces- 
lions of maidens, ringing of bells, music, and 
acclamations, greeted them wherever they ap- 
peared. The enthusiasm was as great in Ger- 
many as in France. Crowds thronged the road- 
sides to catch a glimpse of the iJlustrioas man 
whose renown filled the world. , 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, had been; 
named by Napoleon as tbe gener^ rendezvous 
for the kings and princes in alliance with him. 
Among those who were there awaiting the arri- 
val of the French Emperor and his consort were 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, who came, however, uninvited, the 
Kings of Saxony, Naples, Bavaria, Wnrtem- 
burg, and Westphalia, and a crowd of minor 
Princes. The Emperor occupied the grand apart- 
ments of the palace. The regards of all men 
were turned to him. The gates of the palace 
were ever thronged with multitudes eager to sea 
that controlling spirit, at whose word nearly all 
Europe was rewy to march into the unknown 
regions of the North. Napoleon was under the 
necesrity of exerting a private influence to secure 
some attention being paid to the Emperor Frauds, 
who was in danger of being entirely overkK^ked. 
Napoleon, on all occasions, granted the prooe- 
dence to his father-in-law. Frederick wilfto 
wandered through these brilliant scenes alAeot 
and melancholy. It is worthy of remark, mat 
Napoleon had not, at Dresden, a single armed 
Frenchman in attendance upon his person. He 
was entirely under the protection of his Gennan 
allies. When, subsequently, at Si Helena ro- 
minded of this f^ he remarked, ” I was in so 
good a family, with such worthy people, that I 
ran no risk. I was beloved by all, and, at this 
moment, I am sure that the King of Saxony ddly 
prays for me." 

Napoleon remained at Dresden about a fort- 
mghi During this time he was incessantly 
occupied dictating despatches relative to the 
campaipi about to be opened, and to the con- 
duct of the war in Spain. Immense quanriUes 
of men, horses, provisions, and baggage of every 
descriptioii were moving ficom all parts of the 
European Continent to the banks of the Niemen. 
Such an array was congregated as had never 
before been seen in modem Europe. Napoleon, 
being thus prepared for war, and with such forces 
as to render success apparently certain, made a 
new attempt at negotiation with the Czar. He 
despatched the Count Narboane to Wilna, the 
head-quarters of Alexander, to propose terms of 
accommodation. But neither Alexander nor 
his ministers would condescend even to grant the 
envoy an audience. When Napoleon was in- 
formed of this contemptuous repulse, he calmly 
said, “ The vanquished have assumed the tone of 
victors. They are drawn on by fate, which has 
t4kireed their destiny." Orders were immediately 
given ^ ^ aimy to advance and to orost the 


Niemen. He than issued the following proclamt. 
tion; — 

“Soldiers I The second war of Poland has 
commenced. ^ The first war terminated at Friei- 
land and TOsit. At Tilsit, Eussia swore eternal 
alliance with Franco, and war with England. 
She has openly violated her oath, and refuses to 
offer any explanation of b w strange conduct till 
the French englo shall hare pasned the Rhine, 
and, consequently, shall have left her allies at 
her discretion. Russia is impelled onward by 
fatality. Her destiny is about to be accom- 
plished. Does she believo that we have degene- 
rated? that we arc no longer the soldiers 
Austerlitz? Shii has placed us between dis 
honour and wiu The choice cannot, for an 
instant, be doubtful Let us march forward, 
then, and, crossing the Niemen, carry the war 
into her territories. The second war of Poland 
will be to the French arms as glorious as tbs 
first. But our next peace must carry with it its 
guarantee, and put an end to that arrogant in- 
tiuence which, lor the k^it fifty years, Russia has 
exercised over the affairs of Europe." 

Napoleon seems to have entertained no appre- 
hension respecting the result of the war, 

“Never,’* said lie, “ was the success of an ex- 
pedition more certain. I see on all sides nothing 
Imi probabilities in my favour. Not only do I 
dvaiKW at the head of the immense forces of 
oe, Italy, Germany, the Coafoileration of 
idle Rhine, and Poland, but the two monarchies 
which have hitherto been the most powerful 
auxiliaries of Eussia against me have now ranged 
themselves on my side. They espouse my cause 
with the zeal of my oldest friends. Why should 
1 not numlier in a similar class Turkey and 
Sweden? The former is at this moment, in all 
probability, resuming its arms against the Rus- 
sians. Bernadette hesitates, it is true, but he is 
a Frenchman, He will regain his old assoda- 
tions on the first cannon shot; he will not refiise 
to Sweden so favourable an opportunity to avenge 
the disasters of Charles XlL Never again can 
such a favourable combination of circumfitanoes 
be anricipated. I feel that it draws me on, and, 
if Alexander persists in refusing my propoton, 
I shall pass the Niemen.” 

In the following words Napoleon gave utter* 
ance to his peculiar ideas of destiny:— 

“ Do you dread the wiyr as endangering my 
Kfb? It was thus that, in the times of oon* 
tpiraoy, attempts were made to frighten me 
about (^rgei He was said to be everywhwri 
upon my track— that the wretched being was to 
fire at me. Weill suppose ha had. He would, 
at the utmost, have killed my dde-de-oamp, but 
to kill me was impOMibk Had I at that time 
accomplished the decrees of Fate ? I feel myself 
impelled towards a goisl of wMdx I am iporant 
The moment I have reached It as soon as I am 
ao longer of serrice, m atma thto wftl suffice to 
put me down. But, lil thM, aR human efforts 
will avidl nothing agaW me. Whether I am 
ia Fari# wHdim iicmy 
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BERTfllER OPPOSED TO THE WAR. 


iiffeOTt. Whm my hotir comes, a fever, or a 
fall from my horse in hunting, will Mil me 
as efiectnally as a hnllet. Our days aie num- 
bered.” 

M, Savaiy, the Duke of Bovigo, was at this 
time the Minister of Police. He says ; — 

“ Previous to quitting France, Napoleon dis- 
posed of every public business which required 
his presence. This was his practice whenever 
he undertook a journey. He generally had a 
private conversation with each minister, for the 
purpose of giving his special instructions when 
he was desirous of having any business carried 
on without further correspondence with him. 
He never overlooked the smallest details. They 
all appeared deserving his attention. When he 
came to the^ last week of his stay, he replied to 
all outstanding cases referred to him by his 
ministers. This is what he called ‘ clearing his 
closet.’ On the occasion of his departure, he 
conversed with me relating to every subject to 
which he was desirous I should attend during 
his absence. This was a general instruction on 
his part, and by no means so severe as it was 
supposed to be by men whose life has been en- 
gaged in representing him as a tyrant, devoid of 
every sense of justice and of all kindly feelings; 
and yet the^e are the qualities for which he was 
most conspicuous. Ho felt particularly beholden 
to any one who wonld afford him an opportunity 
of doing an act of justice, and, as he was never 
weary of granting favours, so there could be no 
hesitation in soliciting them. 

“In the instructions given me by the Em- 
peror before his departure, I was particularly 
enjoined to be mild and considerate towards 
every one. He observed to me that there never 
came any good out of creating a feeling of 
hostility, and that in the ministry of police, 
more than any other, it was necessary to act 
with gentleness. He repeatedly cautioned me 
to avoid every arbitrary arrest, and always to 
have justice on my side in every measure I might 
adopt. 

“ He spoke to me in this conversation respecting 
the war he was compelled to undertake, com- 
plained of not having been faithfully served, and 
of being driven to engage in a contest with 
Russia alone, in the present year, in order not to 
have to fight the next with Austria and Prussia. 
He said that he had now a numerous ^y fuUy 
adequate to the enterprise, while he might have 
to contend with inferior numbers on his side if 
fresb enemies should rise next year against him. 
He deeply deplored the confidence he had placed 
in those sentiments which had induced mm to 
make a peace at Tilsit, and often repeated these 
words — * Whoever could have saved me from this 
war would have rendered me an essential service. 
Now we have it, we must extricate ourselves the 
best way in our power,’ ” 

“If Alexander,” said Napoleon to General 
BelliardL “ persists in his refusal to execute the 
conventions which we have mutually entered into, 

he will not accede to the last proposals I made 
^ him, I will pats the Niemen, defeat his army, 


and possess myself of Russian-Poland. This laal 
territory I will unite to the Grand Duchy ; I will 
convert it into a kingdom, where I will have 
fifty thousand men, whom the country must sup 
port. ^The inhabitants wish to form themselven 
again into a national corps. They are a warlike 
peoploj and will soon possess a numerous and 
disciplined force. Poland wants arms; I will 
supply them. She will be a check upon the Rus- 
sians — a barrier against the irruption of the Cos- 
sacks. But I am embarrassed on one point ; I 
know not what course to pursue with regard to 
Gallicia. The Emperor of Austria, or rather 
his council, is reluctant to part with it. I have 
offered ample remuneration, but it has been re- 
fused. I must await the course of events, which 
alone can show us what ought to be done.” 

On the 29th of May, 1812, Napoleon left 
Dresden, and was accompanied as far as Prague 
by the Empress ; then parting with Maria I ouisa, 
he hastened to Dantzic, where he had ct iected 
vast quantities of military stores. General Rapp, 
a blunt soldier, who had always been a favourite 
of the Emperor, was governor of that city. On 
the evening after his arrival, the Emperor supped 
at the hotel of the government with General 
Rapp, Murat, the King of Naples, and Berthier, 
Prince of Neufchitel. Passing through the hall, 
he observed a bust of the Queen of Prussia. 
Turning to the governor, he observed, with a 
emile, 

“ Master Rapp, I ^ve you notice that I shall 
inform Maria Louisa of your infidelity.” 

“ You recently informed me,” repHed the ac- 
cused, “ that the King of Prussia had become 
one of your allies, and surely I may keep in my 
apartment the bust of a pretty woman who is the 
wife of your friend.’’ 

Not a little embarrassment prevailed at the 
aupper-table. Napoleon’s generals, enriched, 
loaded with honours, and surrounded with pomp 
and luxury, were but little disposed agmu to en- 
counter the perils and the hardships of the field 
of battle. 

After a period of silence the Emperor iuquireil 
the distance from Cadiz to Dantzic. 

“It is too far, sire,” General Rapp replied. 

“ I understand you,” said the Emperor; “ but 
in a few months we shall be still farther distant*” 

“ So muck the worse, sire,” continued Geneawd. 
Rapp. 

There was another interval of silence. 

Neither Murat nor B'erthier ventured to speak. 
For a few moments Napoleon rigidly scrutinized 
the countenances of the th^e. At length, in a 
low and serious tone, but with much emphasis, 
he said — 

“Gentlemen, I see clearly that you have m 
wHsh for this war. The King of Naples has re- 
luctantly quitted the fine climate of his own 
kingdom. Berthier desires nothing better than 
to hunt on his estate at Groshois, and Rapp it 
impatient to Inhabit his manrion at Paris.” 

The King and Prince both remirined sPmti 
but Rapp frankly avowed tbat his Mf^esty had 
^kenuitrutb, ^ 
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It wiw Ntpoleotfs hop® tttftt Emm wotild b« 
dompelled to yieW to those term# which appeared j 
to him indispensaWe for the repose of Europe, 
and for the swation of all those popdar govern- 
ments which were leaning upon him for pro- 
tection. He helievod that Alexander wonid be 
forced to siibrnit to the rfcognition of Poland. 
This Mngdom of twenty millions of inhabitants, 
thns restored to independence, and imbned with 
the principles of revolutionized France, would 
be a formidable barrier to protect the rest of 
Europe from the coloasal despotism of the North. 
Being in alHance with popular governments, its 
position wonid enable it to present serious obsta- 
cles to any coalitions between Rtissia, Austria, 
and Prussia. By compelling Russia, also, faith- 
fully to enforce the Continental system, which 
by treaty she had solemnly promised to do, but 
which treaty she had perfidionsiy violated, j 
England, starved into peact*, would be compelled . 
to sheath® the sword. The objects at which j 
Napoleon aimed were grand and glorious. Ap- 1 
patently, it Is deeply to be deplored that he did | 
not aoooraplish his ends. Where is the intelli- j 
gent man now, in England or America, who 
does not wish that Poland were free, and that 
the despofem of Russia could be checked ? 

*‘That war,” said Napoleon at St Helens, 
** should have been the most popniar of any in 
modem times. It was a war of good sense and 
true interests; a war for the repose and security 
of all It was purely pacific and preservative, 
entirely European and Continental. Its success j 
would have established a balance of power, and j 
would have introduced new combinations, by , 
which the dangers of the time present wonid' 
have been succeeded by future tranquillity. iCn < 
this case ambition bad no share in my views, 
la raising Poland, which was the keystone of 
the whole arch, I would have pennitted a King 
of Prussia, an Archdnke of Austria, or any 
other, to occupy the throne. I bad no wish to 
obtain aav new acquisition, and I reserved to 
myself omy the glory of doing good, and the 
hlesring of posterity. Yet this undertaking 
failed, and proved my min, though I never 
acted more disinterestedly, m better merited 
suoew^. 

As if popular opinion had been erized with 
contagion m a mom®;; -ageneral outcry, a general 
sentiment arose against me. I was proclaimed 
to be the destroyer of kings— I, who had created 
them, I was denounced as the subverter of the 
rights of aationa— I, who was about to ri«i all 
to secure them; and people and kin^ those 
irreconcilable enemies, leagued together and 
conspired against me, AS the acts of my past 
life were now forgotten, I said truly that popu- 
lar favour would return to mo with victoiy, but 
viotoiy escaped me, and I was mined. Such is 
mankind, and such my history. But both 

a le and kings will have cause to regret me, 
my memory will be sufficiently avenged for 
the Isywtioo oomraittod upon me. That is 
oeitaitt.” 

That KsfUliOft wm incm ii thiti leatiiueuti I 


is proved beymid all possibility of doubt by the 
instracrions which he gave his ambassador, the 
Abh^ do Pmdt, whom he sent to Warsaw. This 
all-important document was dated April ISth, 
1812, two months before his armies entered 
Russia. 

“ Sir,— 1^6 Emperor has sufficient confidence 
in yotir ability and devofion to his aervioe to 
intrust to you a mission of the greatest political 
importance-^a mission requiring activity, pm^ 
deuce, and discretion, 

‘*You must go to Dresden, the apparent 
object of your journey being to present to Hi 
Mtyosty the^ King of Saxony a letter which the 
Emperor will send yon to-morrow after his 
lev^o. His imperial and royal Miyosty has 
already given you his instructions; he will 
communicate to you vtThaOy his wishes with 
regard to the overtures you must make to toe 
King of Saxony. 

“ The Intention of the Emperor ia, that to 
King of Saxony should bo treated with that 
consideration to which he has a clHm, from the 
particniiir esteem wiiich bi'j imperial M^asty 
feels for him personally. You will explain yimr* 
self frankly both to the King and his ministeia 
You may feel confidence in the opinion of the 
Count of Senft-Pilsao. 

** Saxony will not be required to sacrifice any- 
thing without compensation. Saxony attachei 
Httle value to the sovereignty of Warsaw. Sudh 
as it is at present, it is a precarions and burden- 
some charge. The possession of this fragment 
of Poland places her in a false position with re- 
gard to Prussia, Atistria, and Euitsia, You wffi 
develop these ideas, and you will treat this 
question in ilie same manner as in the discussiem 
which took place on the 17th, iu his Majesty’s 
cabinet, when you wore present. You will find 
the cabinet of Dresden httle inclined to oppose 
you; its diplomacy baa several times suggested 
to us the same observarion. The question li not 
about the dismemberment of the King of Saxony’s 
dominions. 

** After a short stay at Dresden, you win an- 
nounce your departure for Wartaw, where you 
mutt wait fresh orders from the Emperor, 

** His imperial Miyesty requests the King «< 
Saxony to aocredit you to his Polish ministers. 

Yon will conceit your measures at Warsaw 
with the Emperor’i High ChamberWa end 
with General Z > — — . These two persons are 
descended from the most iiliutiious families of 
Poland : they have promised to make use of their 
influence with their feUow-oitizens to induce 
them to exert themselvee for the htppiuMs and 
independence of their oountiy. 

“You must imrigate the govemmeut of the 
Grand Duchy to prepare fiw the great dhaagei 
which toe Empetw propostts to b&ig about i« 
Ikvour of the rohih umcfu. 

** The Pol^ must aeoead toe deiigna 
Emperor, mi oo-opentt to»tolf« to ; 

f«i| topeior Imi 
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. Ilid dMeulMsi wMoli be 
must experienoe intbe rd^establishmeQt of Poland. 
The worh of policy must be opposed to the 
apparent and actual interests of his allies. 

*‘The re-establishment of Poland by the arms 
of the French Empire is a hazardous and even a 
perilous enterprise, in which France will be 
obliged to struggle equally against her friends 
and her enemies. Let us enter into particulars. 

“The olyect which the Emperor has in view 
is the organization of Poland, with the whole or 
a part of its ancient territory ; and this he wishes 
to accomplish without a war, if it be possible. 
To this end, his Majesty has ^ven very extensive 
owers to his ambassador at St. Petersburg ; and 
e has sent to Vienna a negotiator who is 
authorised to treat with the principal Powers, and 
to offer to make great sacrifices of territory on 
the part of the French Empire, as indemnity for 
the relinquishment of what is required &r the 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland. 

“ Europe is divided into three greitf parts — 
the French Empire at the west, the Somm States 
in the centre, and the Empire of Bussia in the 
east. England can have, in Continental affairs, 
only so much influence as the Powers are willing 
to concede to her. 

“An important object is to strengthen the 
central division sufficiently to prevent Russia and 
France from acquiring the sovereignty of too 
much of Eiurope by extending their dominions. 
The French Empire is in the actual enjoyment of 
its greatest energy : if it does not now settle the 
political constitution of Europe, it may before 
long lose tbe advantage of its position, and have 
to give up its enterprises. 

“ The establishment of a military government 
in Prussia, the reign and conquest of the Great 
Frederick, the ideas of the age, and those of the 
French Revolution put in circulation, have anni- 
hilated the ancient German Confederation. The 
Confederation of the Rhine is only a provisional 
system. The princes who gmned, wished, per- 
haps, for the consolidation of that system ; but 
the princes who lost, the people who suffered the 
miseries of war, and the states which dreaded the 
too great power of France, would oppose the 
maintaining the Confederation of the Rhine when- 
ever an occasion presented itaeff. Even the 
princes who were aggrandized hy this new 
system would feel disposed to withdraw from it, 
in proportion as time confirmed them in the 
possession of what they had acquired* France 
might see herself, in the end, deprived of that 
protectorship, wMch she would assuredly have 
purchased by too many sacrifices. 

^The Emperor thinks that, at a final epoch 
which cannot long be delayed, it will be proper 
to restore the confederation of the powers cff 
Europe to fdl their independenoe. 

“ The house of Austi^ which possesses three 
vast kingdoms, ought to be the sod of this inde- 
pendence, on aooount of the topographioaJ posi- 
tion of its territories ; but she oi^ht not to be the 
itder in a oase (ff rnptnre between the two empires 
af France and Rustia ; for, if the confederation of 


the latsmedlate fowm wm mevad fey the 
same impulse, it would necessarily involve the 
ruin of one of the contending parties. The 
French Empire would h» more exposed than the 
Russian Empire. 

“The centre of Ewpe ought to consist of 
nations unequal in their power, each of which 
would have a system of policy peculiar to itself; 
and which, from their situation and their political 
relation, would look for support in the protector- 
ship of a preponderating rower. These nations 
would be interested in maintaining peace because 
they would always be the victims of war. With 
these views, after having created new kingdoms, 
and added to the territories of the old, in order 
to strengthen for the future our sptam of alliance, 
it was most important for the Emperor, and at 
the same time for Europe, to re-establish Poland. 
Without the restoration of that kingdom, Euro^ 
would be without a frontier on that side ; Austria 
and Germany would find themselves face to fiwe 
with the most vast empire in the universe. 

“The Emperor can foresee that Poland, like 
Prussia, will be at last in alliance with Russia s 
but if Poland owes to Mm ber restoration, the 
epoch of the union of those two Powers may be 
sufficiently distant to allow of the established 
order of things being consolidated. Europe 
being thus organized, there would be no longer 
any reason for rivalry between France and Russia: 
these two empires would have the same oommer- 
cial interests, and would aot upon the same 
principles. 

“Before the coolness with Prussia, an idea of 
the Emperor's had been to make a solid alliance 
with the King of Prussia, and to place on Ms 
head the crown of Poland. There were fewer 
obstacles to overcome, because Prussia already 
possessed a third part of that kingdom. We 
should have left to Russia what she meant abso- 
lutely to keep, and would have given an in- 
demnity to Austria. The march of events; 
however, necessitated a ohange in the Emperor's 
projeots. 

“At the time of the negotiations at Tilsit, i| 
was necessary to create more kingdoms precismy 
in the countries which most dreaded the powei 
of France. The moment was propitious for the 
re-establishment of Poland, although it would 
have been a work of violence and foroe. The 
war must have been ooutinued ; the French army 
was suffering from cold and from want of pro- 
visions ; Russia had an army on foot. The Em- 
peror was touched with the generous sentiments 
wMch the Emperor Alexander professed for Mm. 
He had ohstaoles to encounter on the part of 
Austria, He allowed his policy to be overcome 
by a desire to biot a peace, wMoh he hoped to 
render durable, ifc by the influenoeof Russia an^ 
Austria, England woMd consent to a general 
pacification. 

“ After her reverses of forttme, Prussia felt ifo 
much hatred towards us as to make it yrudent 
for us to moderate her power; it was with tMi 
view that the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
organised. The Ring of Saxony was seleolel 
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as itf stivsteigii, a mince wlioia life ^ had beea 
spent in promoting tna happiness of his subjects; 
and an attempt was mad© to latisfy the feelings 
of tiio Foies bj lii'-tlmtions which should be 
agreeable to tfcm, and conformable to their 
character and mannera. But this was a great 
mistake in every po’nt of view. 

“Saxony, eeparated from her near po-<smiou8 
by Prussia, could not become sufBciently in- 
corporated with Poland to constitute^ a strong 
and powerful rftate. The overture of having a 
military route thro’ugh the Fruasiaa territory,^ in 
order to enable Saxony to oommurucate with 
PukiicI, greatly offended the Fruvsian natiop, 
and her people complained of being deceived in 
tneir h 

“Tlw* Emperor stipnlated for the occupation 
of the Prusidau fortrchses, in order to make sure 
that this Foiver would not seek to rekindle the 
war. The campaigJi of 1809 showed the prudent 
foresight of his p'niey, and had confirmed him 
in the resolution of labouring without relaxation 
in such an organi/.aliou of Europe as should put 
an end to dliastrous wars. 

“The Emperor tiiought that he ought to 
make formitlahie d-mon^tiation, by pushing for- 
ward a mmibor of troops on the Vistula, and by 
occupying the fortresses of Prussia, in order to 
iocure the fidelity of his allies, and to obtain by 
engotiatioa that which he ought, perhaps, to have 
expected from war alone. 

“In these circumstances there were imminent 
dangers, Triatpn canunt bo sent five hundred 
leagnea from thrir own territory without peril; 
and Poland should dt-peud us much upon her own 
resources as on the ^.nppurt of the Emperor. If 
war breaks out— I rcpciu , that if war should ensue 
— the Poles nhordd link apuii BTauce only as an 
auxiliary operating in aid of their own resources. 
I>t them call to mind the time wlien, by their 
patnotismand bra ver>, they rousted the numerous 
armies who assailed their iudependence. 

“The people of tlie (Irund Duchy wish for 
the re-©itablislnmmt of Finland ; it is for them, ^ 
therefoim, to prepare the way by which the 
usurped provinces can have an opportunity of 
declaring their wishes also. The government of , 
the Grand Duchy should, sui soon as events 
permit, unite, under the banner of independence, j 
the dismembered provinces of their nafortunate - 
country. If tlwre be Poles under the dominion } 
of Ru.ssia, or of Austriai who decHna returning 
to th« mother-country, no attempt ahtmld m 
made to compel thrra to do so. Tno strength of. 
Poland should consist of her public spirit, and b ! 
her patrudLsm, as much as m the institutions 
which will cofihtimte her new social state. 

“ The olycct of your minion, then, is to en- 
lighten, to wsconrage, and to direct in their 
operations the PolDli patriots. You will give an 
account of your negotiations to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; he wiO Inform the Emperor of 

C ' success, and yon must also send me extracts 
vow* reports, 

** The miHortoaes and tlie weakness of tha 
Polish Republiohavt beenoaused by an aristocracy 


without law or restfsdiit I'll**!, -i* th© no- 
bility were powerful the middle cIm® 
the people notliing. But, in tlio innlsl of tlwe 
disorders, there remained In tlii‘4 muicii a love of 
liberty and mdepeiKhmce whirli lug aupported 
its feeble existence. These jimnl liavt 
become Jitfengtiumed 'by time and oftpiC’iHioa 
Patriotism is natural for th** Pi>h*t, evpn to the 
members of disthiguisln'd finulii i The Em.' 
peror intends stn 'tiy to abi'li by tla- pr mii'-sB he 
madein Articif* 2irof the trc.dv oi fh- Ibh of 
July, 1807: — To r gulau tiip Eumd Duch) by 
institutions whieli sbnib. ,t'cnrt*^ jfn h'^iTty iiiui 
the privileges of the pcnple muid t' ntly wifh the 
tranquillity of the n-dglihunrinff tafias Poland 
shall have imlepimdence and Iib*‘it>. As to the 
choice of a sovereign, tliut will lit* o^rilutcd by 
the treaty which hi* Muj* ity will .rij'ii with the 
other Powers. Hi.i M.ije-ty 111)'*^ no cittim to th@ 
throne of Poland, idthtr tor hlin'-flth r f ir in y of 
hh family. In the great v,t rk of lie ri'‘-tur» ttoa 
of Poland, he hun uo other nlj*' x than the 
happiiinss <»f tlm Pole* and th*' tiampdlhty of 
Europe. Hi-i Majedy autlion/.t' ' }uu to make 
this uedaratiom and to make it tormury, wlien- 
ever you coiiHidur it usefui fur the intnreiis of 
France and of Poland.*' 

“Towards the end of the year 1811/ siiys the 
Duke of Ga€tt,“whenrumoursof HU appr ilriung 
war with the North began to ciradafe, I availed 
myself of toe liberty which t!i<» Emperur had 
always granted me m our private t uiivcrsiitions 
to express to him my ladicituil©, 

“The affairs of your Majesty/ I said to him, 
“ are certainly now the ir.OHt prospcrniis of any 
in Europe. Anew war, condmlml at the dintauos 
of eight hundred I’ngufs, would iiii|(«!e upon us 
a very heavy expense, of wbirh but M small 
portion could bedefrajed by t atdi^turp country, 
which offtra no resourcei. Whut, fb''‘u, would 
become of the present wy uJ i-nr tmaueen, 
piirticularly should the evvnts of the war prove 
disa- irons ?" 

“ You thus fipcak,*’ Kapob m rcplbnl, 
you do not fully (xsinprelnmd our true 
condition. I am sure that Russia is pn'panng 
for a rupture, which the only defers in hopes of 
wu-ing u» weakened Iwfore the declarei war by 
some defection fuinented by Kngbmd. I have 
also strong reasons to believe that Au^frlft, who 
will now march with ns, sikui will iimreh agaiiwt 
us. Now that in mi event wh}«‘h 1 imisf c.trt lully 
guard against; tor, without relying upon any 
frank ^ and cordial com'urreiice on t!i« part of 
Austria, it Is still eisentkl that we ebould not 
have that Power to combat while an important 
part of our forces art euq etoaheru. 

“I cammt refrain from prepring for war, with, 
out, at the same time, atgleiiiiig to adopt raet« 
sure* to keep its rtvagw at a diitaiiru. Tima 
I am drifin to obey a ummky whkdi my posi- 
tion unhappily exicti, Ibal I toould b# now Ihi 
fox and now to# Hon. Bat my efcrtt to pro* 
aerve pmm jmm imaviilliig, tad w» art «»- 
P^ed to Sgbtf I shill u mm U related tom 

toe ptofidM uriyi 1 hivi madt to Euwlt, * Ml 
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to favour any enterpriae wWoh tend# to the 
re- 0 fitabliflhmont of Poland.' The success of the 
first campaign will enable me to purchase firom 
Austria the share which she possesses of that 
ancimit country, paying her, as an equivalent, the 
Illyrian provinces. And then what a security for 
France nud for all the south of Europe will be 
tlia re-cstablishment of that barrier, which has 
80 long pre^^erved us from the irruptions of the 
people (f the North I And as to our nuances, can 
it be pns'.ibie that those nations whose safety we 
have thus secured will not require such a service? 
And think yon that, to the b>ench nation, after 
the victory, they will dare to oppose a refusal?” 

Last'osiut records the following conversation 
upoii subject which occurred at St Helena; — 

‘ Hire,’ Las « bisas, ‘ may I presume to 
ask, if Moscow liad not been burned, did your 
MajcHty intend to estnblibh your winter-quarters 
there 

*“ rertainly,’ replied the Emperor; ‘and I 
should tlieji have exhibited the singular spectacle 
of m ariiv> wintering iii the midst of an hostile 
nation wliirh was prciisingupon it from all points. 
it w'ould have becu the ;>hip caught in the ice. 
Y would liave been in France without any in- 
from me fsr ccvcrsil months. But you 
wor! ! iiave rcimducd quiet; you would have 
act»*d IV! Pjiuilac rds would, as usual, have 
eofahictcd \ifhurs in n:y ntiino, and all would 
have fv'cn uh ordcrh ti" if I had been pres"nt. 

“ ‘ Tfic v.’irifor in llussia w'ould have weighed 
heavy upon crorv one. 'fho torpor would have 
been gem nil The spring, also, would have re- 
viv((d ibr !!ll the world. All would have been at 
once OH flit’ir legs, and itis known that the French 
am a« ftlinb'o as others. 

“ ‘ On the first appearance of fine weather, I 
have marcinsd against the enemy. I 
have beaten them. I should have been 
of their empire. Alexander, be as- 
lurt'd, would not have snfiered mo to proceed so 
far, 1J(! wotild have agreed to all the conditions 
whit'h I uiisrfif have dictated, and France would 
then h!t’ c t«*giin to enjoy all her advantages. 
And frtil,' !uy sucechs depended upon a mere 
trifle; fur I had luuh'rtakcn the expedition to 
fight R"'4inHf armed wen, not against nature in 
the violence of her wrath. I aefeated armies, 
but 1 tmt conquer the flames, the frost, 
slupt Isjrtbn, and death. I was forced to yield 
to Fitio. And, after all, how unfortunate for 
France >«-lndccd, for all Europe! 

*’ ‘ Ib'iicf concluded at Mohcow would have ful- 
filled find wmmd up my liOHtile expeditions. It 
would liHve hncu, with respect to the grand cause, 
Hie I nd of casunlties and the commencement of 
•eenrilf. A new horizon, new undertakings 
wcmld liftvc unftddcd themselves, adapted in everv 
re«MCt to the well-being and prosperity of all, 
mo tny only reraaining task would have been its 
OTgauisifttioii. B&tlafiod on thwe m^nd points, 
ttul etiiy where at peace, I should have had my 
€on«* tadmy Holy Allknce, rheie were plans 
whmvmii^lMfiMaim In that assembly of sU 


the sovereigns, we should have discussed our in- 
terests in a family way, and settled our accounti 
with the people as a clerk does with his master. 

“ * The cause of the age was victorious ; the re- 
volution accomplished, ''“he only point in ques* 
tion was to reconcile it wih what it had not de- 
, stroyed j but that task belonged to me. I had, 
j for a long time, been making prt pssrjjtions for it, 

I at the expense, perhaps, of my pop' arity. No 
\ matter. 1 became the arch of tlie old and new 
j alliance, the natural mediator between the ancient 
1 and modem order of things, I maintained the 
1 principles and possess^nl the confidence of the 
[ oue—1 had identified myself with the other, I 
{belonged to them hath. I ,)liould have acted 
! conscientiously in favour of each. My glory 
I would have consisted in my equity.' 

I “After having emanerated what he would 
' have proposed between soven ign and sovereign, 

I and between sovereigns and their people, he con- 
tinued ; — 

“ * Powerful as we were, all that we mighthav^ 
conceded would have appc.arerl grand. It would 
i liave gained ua the graritiidc of the people. At 
[ present, what they may extort -will never seem 
I enough to them, smd f hoy will be uniformly dis- 
tru'tful and discontouic L’ 

“ He next look artvun'T of '5^>hat he could have 
' proposed for the prosperity, the iiitorcstSjtlieenjoy- 
; ments, and the wel.-be’ng of tlio European con- 
i fedcracy. He wished to chtablish the samo prin- 
jciploH, the same system everywhere. A Euro- 
1 peaii code, a court of European appeal, with full 
j powers to redress all wrong decisions, as ours re- 
I oresses at home those of our tribunals; money of 
the same value, but with different coins; the 
same weights, the same measures, the same 
laws. & 

Europe would, in that manner,' he said, 
* have really been but the same people, and 
every one who travelled would have everywhere 
found himself in one common country/ 

1 “ He would have required that all the rivers 

I should be navigable in common ; that the seas 
! should be tlirown open *, that the great standing 
I armies should, in future, ho reduced to the single 
j ebtahlishment of a guard for the sovereign. In 
j fine, a crowd of ideas fell from him, some of the 
sirriplest nature, others altogether sublime, relative 
to the different political, civil, and legislative 
branches, to religion, to the arts, and commerce. 
They embraced every subject He concluded 

“ ‘ On my retuni to France, in the bosom of 
my country, at once great, powerful, magnifioent 
at peace, and glorious, I would have proolaimeJ 
the immutability of boundaries, all mture waa 
purely defensive, all new aggrandixemeata anti- 
national. I would have associated my $m with 
the Empire, my dictatorship would have termi- 
nated, and his constitutional reim commenced 
Paris would have been the capitS of the world, 
and the French the enw of nations. My leisure 
and my old age would have been consecrated, in 
company with the Empress, and during the royal 
apprentiOiririp a? ion, in Writing, with my 
own howei, Ike a plain country oonpK eveiy 
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the Empire ; In receiving oomplainti# 
in redressing wrongs, In founding monuments, 
and in doing good everywhere and by every 
meana These, also, my dear Eas Casas, were 
among my dreams,' ” 

Extravagant as is this ambition, it certainly 
does not indicate an tmgencrons or an ignoble 
spirit. Wild as was the dream, by the extraor- 
&ary genius of Napoleon it came near to its 
Wfilment, 

On another occasion he said to O’Meara. ** In 
the cotirge of a few years Russia will have Con- 
stantinople, the grea*pst pnrt of Turkey, and all 
Greece. This I hoi 1 be ap certam as if it 
had already taken place. Almost hll the eaJoHno 

me was gain my crnist-nt to etTcct thi«« ot>j 
I would not consent, fores«*ei 2 ig that the equi 
Ibrium of Europe would destroyed. In the 
natural coutbb of thiiuis in a fow years Turk-'V 
must fall to Ru? h T!.** part of her 

population are Greeks, who. you fuuy say, arc 
Kussians, The Powers if would injure, and who 
could oppose it, are England, France, Prussia, 
and Austria. Now as to Austria, it will be very 
eiMj for Eussift to engagt*. her asBiatance by 
givmg her Servia and other provinces bordering 
on the Austrian dominion reaching near to Con- 
tinople. The only hypothesis that Fi 
, England will ever be allied with ^ 
will be m order to prevent this. But even tliis 
alliance would not avail. France, England, and 
Prussia united cannot prevent it. RnsHia and 
Austria can, at any time, effect it. Once mis- 
tress of Constantinople, Russia gets all the com- 
merce of the Meditorrancart. bncomcB a groat 
naval Power, and God know^i what may happen. 
She quarrels with you, marches off to India an 
arm of seventy thousand good soldiers, which 
to Russia is nothing, and a hundred thousand 
cmaiikt Cossacks, and others, and England Iobcb 
I ndia. Above aU other Powers, Kti'-sia is most 
to be feared, esoeciallv bv von. Her soldiers 


CHAPTER Lfll. 


Hostility of Englaud to Ntpoleon— Of tfic i 
In France™. Impartiality of the British 
Departure ft’om I»antrir-~MoYcw''nt of Vim 
Army— f!ru««Ing the Kifiinen— .Wlhia. W'itep'jk-.. 
Smoienak- Boro^lino— Mi'scow— The coiiflfiKr«l;lii,n«. 
Anxiety of % iwiu'e- FiuancW 

skill 

We have not doemefl h necewy 
these pagisln refeni*:n to authoritbi to 
blish ffletH nhirh are udT/'tr' i by 
The prordr.i-nt even’s of Nap 'cuiiN I'gre-r need 
no longer he provo!i, 7'ho cjuiipaiiifm of Italy, 
the expcuifhiu to Etrvpt. the nmr. h to An^er* 

ami t'le iinadon d Ro **!a, arc “sfa hnliod facts 
wbif’h call imly jhr tuirrurive. Th*' qi 
rt'/ipe.i‘tirtg whirli then' w any ronin for 
vorey are ^ow. Ihd Xauoleon mui'p 
Having obt^.iiied power, dH he trample upon the 
riguia of the ^ loj ie'f Ih he rchpoiisiltle for tli© 
wars in *vhich he wu" involved? 

What judmont nui»t h^trry !'»*»• tiptit tlio “mas- 
sacre at datFa,” thn ex* 'U-ion . f the Duke d‘En- 
, ghion, ami the divorce of .hi««phiue? 

I Upon these amtroverted pomfcs the author has 
I endeavoured to be partieiilarly nxplicit. Upon 
i these subjects he lias scrufiulously given his tu- 
> ihorities to establish the facts whldi he has re- 
, corded. As to opimmx r»'spo'’ting Nanolion, the 
’ ^ has been dcbigod with thorn. Thwe/jicf#, 

impartial tribunal— thc^hn i\ uf ihf Brjfi*»h nW'plf 
—that they may pnjnoTincejU'lguio.ut upon Nano 

loon. 

I There arc aomn, evejt now, who fear to do 
jufitiee to Napoleon, Icht th 
'should be aroused agsuMt cun j 
' thcflu wars. ’Hus liourhou part) in Fi 
with its wealth, its rank, iiid snauv int 
tual resources, curohjues with a! 
are hnetile 


y, soe rrenen and rmg 

only one* to be oompared to them. All this I 
foresaw. I so© into futurity farther than others, 
and I wanted to establish a barrier against those 
barbarians by re-estaWishing the kingdom of 
Poland, and putting Ponittowski at the bead of 
it as king. But your imbeciles of ministers 
would not consent. A hundred years henoe I 
sliall be applauded and Europe, espe- 

cially England, will lament that I did not suo- 
ueeA When they see the finest oountriee in 
Europe overcome, and a prey to thoee Northern 
btibariaw, they will lay, ♦ kapokm ms ligW ** 


toe rensains of funner party enmliiei, iihich ren- 
der it very dilficult fir tiianv personi to oontom- 
plate the character of Napficiin without bim. 

But the of fhc Kugliih people cou- 

stituto an unjir^Judjccd fritmiiitl. I'hc;. cm look 
at yy<cfi, rcgorbl»*»« rT the (fiuwm winch otliim 
have expressed. In unw of tlman fwus, they 
win form an iotlepeinleut jisulgmuiil, unbiMidl by 
j party differeiu’CR of thoir ffttlinrs, and «&io» 
9uenc»d by the mufiiet Irntwcen tlw viriew 
deipotlsro* of the Continent which has agitated 
Europe. To toil toibimisJ the autbur preieiiti 
toe record of what Napoleon, by miifenal a4- 
miirion, d«£, To toll iribunisJ he presoirti tot 
wpkm^km which no tme wiB deny IM 
igfared. He also, to aid In Judgment, glvei, on 
ill Important pomli, tot Mm»nj of tome wk» 
were ccH>p«i«ng witli Mipotewi, and to# ii4* 
•ristomt iM iiWft of hli Im 

TIhI' ciMlil f i ii d toatouipt tov dl 
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iipts Ills led tli0 wiitir to the conviction not- waving hsraiiei’s, the gletm d pelfshed hetaeto 
withstanding the intense pr^udices of his earlier and onirasses, the clash of arms, the tramping 
years, that Napoleon was one of the noblest of and neighing of horses, the winding oi bugles 
men, Ha feels no disposition to withhold this and horns from thousands of martial knds, and 
avowal. Even obloquy, encountered in the de- the incessant bustle and activity, presented a 
fence of those whom we believe to be myustly spectacle of military splendour which earth has 
assailed, brings its own reward. When Napo- never paralleled. It was war’s most brilliant 
leou saw an hospital waggon passing by, laden pageant, without any aspect of horror, 
with the mutilated bodies of his friends, he did In three divisions the aimy approached the 
but give utterance to the heart’s noblest impulses river, to cross the stream atpoints about a hundred 
in saying, “We cannot refrain from wishing to miles distant from each other. Masses so im- 
share the wounds of those brave men." mense could not, without confusion, traverse the 

The Emperor left Dantzio on the 11th of June, same route. They were aH directed to meet in 
and on the 12th arrived at Konigsberg. He had the city of Wilna, about one hundred miles from 
here collected immense stores lor the supply of theNiemen. About two hundred thousand men 
the army during its advance into the baiTen ^ were with the Eraperor. 
wastes of Rushla. The indefatigable mind of the | On the evening of the 23rd of Jiuie, 1812, ai 
Emperor attended to the minutest details of these the departing twilight was shrondiiig in gloom 
important ojjeratiouB. the immense foiosts of firs and pines which 

“ The day," says S^gur, “ was passed in die- darkened the banks of this wild and solitary river, 
taring instructions on questions of subsistence and these vast columns prt'H,«e<l to the margin of the 
disoipiine, and the night in repeating them. One stream. At two o'cloiik in the mominp: Napoleon 
general received six deapatohes from him in one reached his advanced posts in theneighlmurhood 
day, all displaying the most anxious solicitude.” of Kowno. The banks were savage and deso- 
In one of these despatches Napoleon wrote ; — late. He galloped forward, accompanied by a 
**For the masses we are about to move, unless single aid-de'Cauip, to select a favourable spot 
proper precautions be adopted, the grain of no to cross the stream. Notac’ndividual was to be 
country uonld suffice. The rfisult of my move- i seen upon the opposite shore. Not the gleam of 
ments will be the concentration of four hundred 1 a single camp-firo revealed the presence of a 
thousand men upon one point. Little, therefore, j hostile force. 

can be expected from the coimtry. Wo must The Russians, conscious of their inability to 
carry ever,4hxng with us." resist such an anny, had adopted a desperate 

The (hand Anny was now everywhere in | measure of defence, which could only be possible 
motion. It consisted of about four hundred and with a semi- barbarian people, and with a govem- 
twentytluMJHaudmen. It was divided into thirteen ment of utter despotism. Alexander had re- 
oorps, axolusive of the Imperial Guard. The solved that Russia should not yield to the con- 
first corps was commanded by Davoust, the <^aeror of Europe. He had therefore given direc- 
seooud by Oudinot, the third by Ney, the fourth tions that his army, three hundred thousand 
by Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, the fifth by strong, should retire Wforo the invaders, that they 
Fonistowski, the sixth bv Gouvion St. Cyr, the should blow up behind them every bridge, destroy 
seventh by Rcgnier.the eighth by Jerome, King the cities and villages, remove all the necessaries 
of Westphalia, the ninth by Victor, the tenth of life, and leave behind them to their famishing 
by Macaonald, tiie eleventh bj Augereau, the foes but a desert waste, 
twelfth by Murat, the thirteenth by the Austrian Napoleon immediately threw three bridges over 

Prince, Schwartrenberg. The Imperial Guard, the nver, and, before the morning dawned, his 
about seventy “five thoiisuud strong, advanced in troops were rapidly defiling across the Niemen, 
three overwhelming columiis, headed by the Mar- Napoleon took his stand near one of the bridges, 
sliais Lofehvre, Mortier, and Bessicres. and encouraged the men as they passed by his 

This fluonnous host of nearly half a million of presence and exhortations. The heavens were 
men, aimmg whom were eighty thousand cavalry, rent with shouts of “ Vive I’Empereurl" as the 
in all the splendour of military array, acoom- j dense battalions crowded past their beloved chief- 
panted by six bridge equipments, one besieging tain. 

tram, several thonsaad provision waggons, innn- For two days and nights the impetuous tor- 
memble herds of ox<m, thirteen hundred and rent rolled across the stream. Najpoleon, anxious 
Mxty-twoplecesofoiimon, twenty thousand oar- to overtake the retreatieg Russians, urged his 
riagei tad carts of all descriptions, and the an- columns forward with the greatest celerity. They 
precodeiitad number of on© hundred and eighty- soon came to a rapid river, whose flood, swollen 
wen thouiand horses, emisloyed ia the artillery, and impetaomi from recent rainasMmed to aimt 
toe cavalxy , and the ooaveyaaoe of baggage, now toeir progress. A squadron of Polish %ht horse- 
appmciied the gloomy forest which everywhere men recklessly plunged into toe turbid stream to 
frowna along the inhciipltablf bank oftheNie- swim across. The torrent swept toem like bublflee 
aia. away. A few struggled to toe ©pporite shore. 

It was mldsommi#' | the weather was superb * Many p^dshed, bat even In sinMng toeja turned 
« the iddi were green and toe skiee were blue.'^ their last looks to toe Emperor* who, with deep 
Every boeom In b mightj host was glowing emotion, was watching them fitom toe bank, wid 
vlto «ito«iiia». Tke Jittering eagles, the hoated Vive Napoleon r 
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H«a Napolfwa waiteil t!iw« days fcilt lusarmy “ If 1 ha*! reigned/’ «&i‘i lit, '* Fh*‘'i< tin* 
wasgathored axonud liini. Having establisbod second^ or third partitiou of PidaiHl fonh 
hospitals ard garrisons, he marched for 'VVilna, I wonJd have anned my ijeople in y^ur lx half, 
about one Imnclred miles from Kowno. lie ar- \Mtea I cotiqtiered Warsaw, 1 iiwtiudly r<’8turt*d 
med there with his advanced guard on the it to freedom. I approve of yonr effort h. Iwilid« 
evening of the 27th, having traversed a savage all in my power tosecoiid your rcwdutiiain. Ifyoa 
country of firs and pines, and having encoun- are unanimous, you may compoltho oiiciity to ra- 
tered no enemy. cognise yourrights. But in Ihe'O wididy-xxtfiidod 

Wilna was the capital of those provinces which regions, so renif’te frcm Fiance, it is iiiainly 
Eussia had wrested from dismembered Poland, | through your united eflorts that yoiH' iu Ixipe (or 
Napoleon had made it the head-quarters of his success. Let the Polish prnvincoHof Hi. ' in lie nns 
array. mated by the same t pirit whicdi I have wit ncs'iet 

Alexander was dancing at a ball in the castle in the Grand Duchy of Wai'^uw, and Pnn’IihiLce 
ofonoof Ms nobles when intelligence was brought I will crown yonr^'fforfs ’rtitii micccM'>. I miiitat 
to him that the French were crossing the Niemen. the same time iufoim you, that I have muiraii- 
He immediately withdrew, and gave orders for a teed the integrity of tlie Au< tilnn *\u i.lnions, and 
retreat, first setting fire to his provisions and can sanction no movement whuh may endmiger 
stores, that they might not fall into the bands of the peaceable posseH‘^ifin of hxr Polidi provinces, *' 
the French. These last words Napoleon iitt -rcd with an- 


At noon of the 28 th of June, Napoleon, sur- 
roimded by his guard of Polish lancers, made his 
public entry into Wiliia. The Poles regarded 
him as their liberator. Amid shouts of exulta- 
tion the national banner waa unfurled. Young 
men embraced each other in the streets, and wept 
for Joy, The aged dressed themwdves in the 
ancient Polish costume. The National Diet met, 
and declared the re-establishment of Poland, and 
summoned all their countrymen to rally around 
the banner of the conqueror. The enthusiasm 
was so groat, that Poland funiislied Napoleon for 
the campaign no less than eighty-five thousand 
men. 

A deputation was sent to Napoleon, imploring 
his aid towards the restoration of the plundered 
and dismembered kingdom. 

Why,” said the petitionerH, “ have m been 
effaced fronj the map of Knrope? By what 
right have wo been attacked, invaded, dismem- 
bered? What have been our crimiw? who are 
our Judges? Kuasia Is tlie author of all our 
woes. Nood we refer to that execrable day, when, 
ill the midst of tlis shouts of a ferocious con- 
queror, Warsaw heard the last groans of the 
population of Fraga, which perifehed entirely by 
fire and sword? These are the titles of Russia 
to Poland, Force has forged them. Force alone 
can break tbeir fetters. We implore the support 
of the hero to whose name belongs the history 
of the s^e, Mid who is endowed with the might 
of Providence. Let the Great Napoleon pro- 
nounce his fiat that the kingdom of Poland shadi 
exist, and it will be established.” 

Napoleon had bnt to utter the word, and a 
nation of twenty nfillions would have sprang; 
into being, and would have rallied around hS 
banner. But that same word would idio have re- 
pelled from his alliance Pnissia and Austria, who 
would have joined their armies to that of the 
Czar, and would have exasperated to tenfold 
intensity the hostility of Russia, 

The answer of Napoleon reveals hifembarrass- 
ment He was willmg to dneourage the ^ Polish 
pro-dnoM of Eussia,” but he was bwuid by trea^ 
to do nothing to enoourage revolt amonf the sub- 


guish. They awoLe a rchpou'-Ivti emotion of 
grief from every Polish heart. Strongly as 
he desired the alliance of rcg'ucruto.i i'lilaml, 
the congenial alliHuca of a niitiou ^ho would 
have shaken off fimdaldefipfiti-uqimd who would 
have espoused with ardour the puli! leal prin- 
ciples of revolution Fni cts, he was i»till 
shackled, beyond the po-HtNihiy of witricathm, 
his engagement with Aufttna aid I'niisia, 
The supplies of his trocips, tins advariee of his 
reinforcements, his coinmunicalioui wiih France, 
and his retreat in ciise of diiuster, all ih'pemkd 
upon their sufferance.** 

Napoleon was now fourteen hundnul mihj« from 
bis metropolis, in an micultivHtt'd fttiiulry of 
almost boundless waste. Stri <? g os w Hie pro- 
vocation be hud , auti wnghtyns wert 

the motives whudi led to the war, He* impartial 
mind is embamissed in either (‘ondemimig or 
Rtifying the invasion. 

It is true tliat Alexander had emoted Iio’tile 
decrees against Fraixe; it is trm tloif hn had 
entered into an alliam'e with the nuHt formidablo 
most implswabk fo« of FnmcH ; it ii true 
tliat Nt|ioleon could in no way, Imt by 

excluding English goods from the t 'onliuftit, bo|Mi 
bring England to consent to peace. It Is 
true that the refiwtl of Russia to fnltil li«r treaty 
in this respect left Napolerm exposed wiifwiit ro- 
Kjurce to the blows of England. 

Admitting all this, still it may bn said ihtl it 
does not justify Napoleon in his war ol luvjttiott. 
It was hii terrible minforf jii«t to be tlmn Mtiiated. 
Rufisia was an independent kingdom, and had an 
doubted right to exelude French goods from 

is tUk# dtmmitcrti by ttli mem . f#r 
what h$ sad for whm bs rr/rasnrd fmm 
He hit been utSemueA with wiraiwii wntri _ 
hherstinf poitiea* of Italy iiid th« iHirhy of Watssw, 
and hf is cmdunmed for net doltix Uin mum tliiiv ta 
Bnssian siid AmVdm Peltud, ila mt»re ttiso mt^T 
Alisott, “teuchM m the still vllirailwt ©herd «f 
isMmattlir, and, by a werd, mig 
tyro himdrsdtheiiiAd Atimiitisa laneti to Ills siMdtfdi’, 
hat he did net VMtun m the held ittp of noMtabllsh- 
iiif the thrum ed MMd; nad, by the hitf mMMn si 
the ChreM Duiitv si Wimv. mmmmiAf tx^MI Ihi 
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her tlan/uiioiua, wvi to Introcnw^j English mer» 
ohandieo, without regard to the salvation or the 
destraction of repnhlicanized France. WhUe, 
therefore, many will condemn Napoleon for the 
invasion of Russia, no one can refrmn from sym- 
pathising with him in that almost resistless 
temptation which led to the enterprise. 

Alexander, however, had no right to complain. 
He had already twice abandoned hia own country 
to attack Napoleon, without having received any 
provocation. He was now violating his solemn 
treaty, and had again, and as a token of hostility, 
entered into an alHance with Napoleon’s most im- 
placablo foe. 

But with tenfold severity must the voice of' 
History condemn the cabinet of Great Britain 
for its unceasing warfere against the elected 
monarch of France. To crush Napoleon, to re- 
instate the Bourbons, and to retain her proud 
dominion of the seas, the government of Eng- 
land organized coalition after coalition, and de- 
luged the Continent with blood. Napoleon made 
every effort which a monarch could make, con- 
sistently with self-respect, to promote peace with 
England. All his efforts were unavailing. The 
crime of tlie English aristocracy in instigating 
these saiigainary wars, from nearly all the mise- 
ries of which England was protected in her sea- 
girt isle, is immeasurably increased by the at- 
tempt, 80 ignobh*, to throw the whole blame of 
these wars upon the heroic, but finally immolated, 
victim <»f St. Hdena. 

Napoleon remained for eighteen daysatWilna, 
attending to tlio innumerable wants of his army, 
organizing the government of the conquered, or, 
rather, the liberated provinces, and awaiting the 
arrival of supplies for his almost countless hosts. 

Before the middle of July ten thousand horses 
had died from hunger and fatigue, and though 
not a battle had been fought, more than twentv- 
five thoiwand patients encumbered the hospitals. 
Alexander, alarmed at the magnitude of the in- 
vasion, in order to gain time to effect hia retreat, 
and to obtain reinforcements, sent an envoy to 
Wihm, under pretence of opening negotiations 
for peace. Napoleon received Count Machoff 
with kindness, and expressed the liveliest regret 
that ther«i should have occurred a rupture bo- 
twawi himtelf and the Russian Emperor. The 
envoy stated Giat if the French army would re- 
piiss the Niemea, Alexander would consent to 
negotiate, Napoleon instantly rejected the pro- 
viso, and said— 

“ I will treat here on the field at Wiint. Diplo- 
matists will come to no conclusion when the 
tikenclea of the case are removed. Let Alex* 
anuer sign admissible preliminaries, and I will at 
out'll repaw the Niemen, and thus render peace 
In.” 

Alexander, now entangled with a ooalirion 
with England dedmed this proimsitiom He was 
ooaoentratiag his troopt at the intrenched camp 
«f IMi«, about one hundred and fifty miles fhr- 
in the Intoiior. The various corps of Na- 
plion’a army ims punning the retreating 
mmmik Two m three parrial mHom had an* 


sued betweeii the advanced guirt of the French 
and the rear guard of the Russians. The path 
of the retiring foe was marked by every species 
of barbaric devastation — the ruin of towns and 
villages, the flames of burning corn-flelds, and 
the mutilated bodies of the mniHered Poles. As 
the French advanced, the Czar sastily evacuated 
bis position at Drissa, and, ascending the Dwina* 
re-established himself at Witepsk, a hundred 
miles further in the heart of the country 

On the 16th of July Napoleon left Wilna- 
visiting the various posts of his widely-extended 
army, and, with a caution which never slept, 
superintending every movement. Early on the 
morning of the 27tlji, before the first rays of the 
sun had appeared in the east, he reined in Ms 
horse upon the summit of a hill which com- 
manded a wide sweep of the valley, where, in 
the midst of fertile fields, the town of Witepsk 
reposed in beauty. Far off in the distance he 
saw the Russian army encamped in great strength. 
They were on the other side of the Dwina, 
which, here broad and deep, seemed to protect 
them from their invaders. All the approaches to 
the city were guarded by formidable intrench- 
ments. The assurer! aspect of the Russians, and 
their strong position, led Napoleon to believe that 
they meant to give battle. 

The French army now began rapidly to make 
its appearance. The ordt-.r of march had been 
laid down by Napoleon bo clearly and with such 
marvellous skill, and it had been executed with 
such precision, that the various divisions, having 
left the Niemen by different routes and at diffe- 
rent periods, and having traversed three hundred 
miles of a wild and hostile country, were re- 
asseinblod at their appointed rendezvous, near 
the walls of Witepsk, on the same day and at 
the same hour. As these mighty masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the cum- 
brous machinery of war, came pouring down 
over the hills, a scone of apparently chaotic con 
fusion ensued. But the energies of a single 
mind guided every footstep. The intermingling 
currents gradually separated, and flowed off 
in clearly- defined channels. Perfect harmony 
emerged from the omifuidoii, and, as the evening 
twilight came on, all these vast battalions were 
encamped in order, and the profoundest calm suc- 
ceeded the tumult of tlie day. Napoleon had 
concentrated in a single day one hundred and 

*• “One j?re*t fear of the Rnsstaai was, tbuM; tlndr 
ilavfis woaltl rise vtp and throw off tUoir bondufe; and 
it was. therefore, an ohjfct to prevent their hanng snj 
communication with i he Frencii. They made use of the 
most Improbable and disfusting fables to exdte thek 
termr and hatred, and of their Igiwraace and defrada- 
tloQ to perpetuate that ijpioraiioe and degradation. It 
was their dresd that the docW»«« of tie Eerolnflon 
might loosen their grasp on the wretched tarfS who 
oomposed the population of the country that flmt made 
fisem send their barbarous hordes sgahist the French 
territoiT, tl«e owiseciMwces of which now came back t# 
tbem#«lvi% to thehr Indalto horror and surprise, la the 
shape of an hivasiott which might produce the same 
effects. NapoliW should have arailid himself of the 
offers that wm made to him to detach the serf from 
the pwmirti^ a«d thi •ofl."— HaalW*! tM of Ha 
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/ tlioM&ai a® km tiiek wide liispersioa. 
j rest of his vast army were either esfcabiished 
It posts in Ills rear, or were ia the hospitals. 

fa the morning » Woody battle ensued, or, 
father, a series of saaguaiary conflicts, as the 
Breach drove their foes fiO'O f’st post, and 
approached the city. Mght, darii and giooniy, 
separated the aombatan;'^, During the day^^the 
masses of the Russlaiis had bi'en accmnulating. 
They were so strung m numheiN anu in position, 
that Napoleon had no doubt that the da.va of 
the morning tawld oslier m a dec.sive conflict. 
“To-morrow,” *5iiifl hu to *Murat, “you will be- 
hold the ‘Sim of Austerihz,’” 

Before the break of nay Napoleon was on 
horseback, preparing for the strifk Soon, how- 
ever, he found, lo bis. gr^af fli.srpp •iiifnient, that 
the foe had again rf‘ treated, i'ho had 

retired during the night i fakilicli *■ atiii 
and with su much order and pro ‘ijntari'uMELat 
scarcely a trace could he di'Cuv<*i<:d ol tliu roua* 
they had taken. Nnpfileon, utxopi'ihpd, eiitercfi 
the city. It was dcHoliit*’. Alt Ihe pri>\njun> 
had been destroyed or cum ‘h ay. I im mJta- 
bitants, formerly Poles, bud fltncr fled, or bud 
been diiven from tiieir homes by the retreating 
army. 

Napoleon was in gfs&t per|)lexity. lie was in 
the midst of a sterile and disinm country, of 
apparently boundless extent, abandoKcd b> its 
inhabitants, and destitute of supplies. His 
horses were dying for want of fnragts and his | 
troops were penshing of famine. He litfi already j 
enetrated those illimitable wastes, nearly five 
undred miles beyond Tihit, and yet knew not | 
where to look for a foa It was now tlie locght 1 
of summer, and yet, in reality, nothing 
been accomplished. He culled a council ot war. > 
The msQority advised that the array should halt ' 
until spring. To this advice the Emperor could ! 
not listen with patience. It was neoessary that ; 
something should be dene to maintain the glory 
of the imperial arms and to revive the oonHdence 
dt the •ofdiers. | 

Napoleon now learned that Alexander had , 
assembled hii forces at Smolensk, a strong- 
walled dty about one hundred milea further, 
into the interior. On the I8th of August Napo- 
leon again put his forces in motion, marching by | 
•Qverd different routes to attack the Russians and j 
to cut off their retreat. Crowds of Cossacks fled | 
before the mvadars, destroying all the provisions ' 
and forage which oould be found in toe line of 
march. The heat was intense, and the sufferinp 
of the French dreadful, Their Mth was marked 
by the bodies of the dying ana the dead. On 
the evening of the ISth, Napoleon arrived before 
the walls of Smolensk. lie ascended an emi- 
nence to reconnoitre. As he saw the immense 
columns of men gathered within tad •around the 
city, and distinguished the long array of glitter- 
ing arms, he oould not refrain foom expressing 
his satisfftcrionu “ At length 1 have them 1'* he 
extteaed. The walls were thick and high, and 
•tvoody flanked by towers and hairions. A 
lay Of hard %hthi^ ensued, during whloh the 


Kuaiian comaiJidef.ln-ihiil dwitohed a strong 
corps from the city to cover the flight of thf 
inhabitants, Night darkened over the unhappy 
towii, and the confifot wm still lullenly ct«. 
tinned bj the combatniiti. Soon 

after midnight, rhit'k colnmiw tf imoka, pierced 
b, p^rami'iai IlamtN, were -< 01*11 bunting from 
all ujnin*‘rj» <;f city. Tlu'we mx 11 met and 
irthuficu, dwfulutf**, iu.ignriiiOH, an^ 

ch' jcacH in j.ic wsia x-. an ut ‘nunke ami lire 
The nay ba-i ht- n hat a '-a tiuitry, the night wai 
sftp'ue a’.ci bea’.fflui, 'I'ttc Iv |.«rorsaf in front 
of iais teiii, iuimumitfi bv Mm carnage and the 
wreck of oat.fo. g.a ng n. iiulwice upon 

the awful eonflun.ifi <i^. ‘ t 'iti ^u^xtauV* wd 

Napoleon, *‘r ■" n.o .’o tfiio i.lhiTu to ’hi' inhi- 
biUiif-iof Vapl.'i, u, uu r .pli* a <4 V.‘su\nw.” 

Atiout tivu o'‘*lo. a >n t!ii» wurm -g af the 18th, 
a diviilon af the 1‘iturh array ruaceded in pent* 
tralii/g wil.ai the hiey fuimd that the 

Uussitu.i* Lu'i evticuaicd tie city, wh *b tbtj bad 
set an I'nc, h'^viiig ds'ad and wounded in 
themidhtai tb*- hurniiigriua% Xaptilcon »'!i£0red 
over h.igr b«>«|(i f nnr gied f(ttdu% blackened 
by sinufo’ am: Ihaie. many of wham retained 
hie and ccaanuuuiH.-!*. i In* rremh s d HiTu were 
honor stricken at the revolting r/rUitle, The 
first carus of the EinpiTor were devoted to the 
wretches wiiu liad been thus cruelly 
1 by tiieir oorarades. 

A pacifle overture was de^fiatohnd from this 
city by lierlliier to the Uuhsihd g»‘nml which 
was concludmi by the following remarkable 

“Ihf Emperor connnatuD ino to intreit you 
that yn,> wih present 0^ » i.mpliinif’nts to the 
Emp'Tor Ah'Xim mr, ajui my, neither the 
vii'iadtiid- » of Aiii ni'f any 'ifiior emnnastanoi 
can impair the friumlilup which he eatertsins for 
him.” 

As soon lui the light of the nioming dawuid, 
Napoleon ani'ended an ancient turset, from 
an embraeiito of which, with his tobscopo, he 
discerned in the distance the retreating Etis- 
sians. The army had divided, oao-liolf taking 
the rond to St Fetorsbnrg, the other, aaci« 
Bagration, that towards Moscow, Napolwa 
ordwred a vigorous purimt, which wa* oootlded 
to Nev, to bo mad# in the direcuon of Mosoow. 

A kussiM priest had heroicafly remaaed In 
the blaring city to miubtar to the wounded. The 
‘venerable mail bad bcuh tanglit that Nspoleoa 
' was a ticnd incamato rccklos«Iy deluging tbs 
world In blood and woe. He wti brought kfort 
the Emperor, and in fearlwsi tone* he 
preached Hapofooa with the deitructlon of ttif 
city. Natwliou liittaed to him ait^mtifily and 
respectfully. 

“But,” said he to him at kit, “has joat 
church been baymedF* 

“Ho, silt,'* th# prfiit wpilid? “God will be 
more powerful than you. He will prottot it, &t 
1 have opeuid ll to all the Q&tetanito i^pk 
whom the destouciw the tuu di^vil 
cffihmm** 

**¥eu MM »|dki4 Htpokw wWi 
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•motioDu Yes I 0od will watoli over the iimo- 
cent victims of war. He will reward you for 
your courage, Go» worthy priest, return to yotir 
poet. Had all the clergy followed your example, 
they had not basely betrayed the mission of 
peace they have received from Heaven. If 
they had not deserted the temples which their 
presence alone renders sacred, my soldiers would 
nave spared your holy edifices. We are all 
Christians, Your God is our God 

Saying this, Napoleon sent the priest back to 
his church with an escort and some succours, A 
shriek of terror arose from the church when 
they saw the French soldiera entering. But the 
priest immediately quieted their alarm. 

Be not afraid," said he ; “I have seen Na- 
poleon. 1 have spoken to him. Oh, how have 
we been deceived, iny children 1 The Emperor 
of France ie not the man he has been repre- 
sented to you. He and his soldiers worship the 
same God that we do. The war that he wages 
is not religious ; it is a political quarrel with our 
Emperor. TIis soldiers fight only against our 
soldiers. They do not slaughter, as we have 
been told, women and children." The priest 
then commenced a hymn of thanksgiving, in 
which they all joined with tearful eyes.** 

The enemy were soon overtaken and attacked 
with fearful slaug^liter. The retreat and the 
pursuit were continued with unabated vigour. 
Napoleon, though in the midst of anintemipted 
victories, was still experiencing all tlie oalamities 
of defeat A ravaged country, plunged into the 
abyss of misery, spread around him. Pro- 
visions were with great difficulty obtained. His 
troops were rapidly dwindling away from ex- 
haustion and famine. Fifteen large brick build- 
ings, which had been saved from the flames m 
Smolensky were crowded with the sick and 
wounded. Large numbers had also been left 
behind at Wiina and at Witepsk. The surgeons 
were compelled to tear up their own linen for 
bandages, and when this failed, to take paper, 
and, finally, to use the down gathered from the 
biroh-trees in the forest. Many deaths were 
occurring from actual starvation. The anguish 
of the Kinperor was intense, and the most 
melancholy forebodings overshadowed the army. 
To retreat, exposed Napoleon to the derision of 
Europe. To remain where they were, was certain 
dostructioo. To advance, was the dictate ot 
despair, 

Alexander nad left his army and hastened to 
Moscow. It was a weary march of five hnn- 
■dred miles from Bmoleiisk to this renowned 
capifai of Eussit. Napoleon resolved, with hii 
axhauRted and hsIfTamished troops, to press 
He wpposid that in Moscow he should find 
l)od and rest He had not thoaght it possible 
Aafc Aiexwder would burn the dwellings of a 
dly ooatilning thrt>e hundred thousand mhabl- 
tiiiti. 

Almmim In Mowsow bat a few 


days. Arrangements were made lor the oon 
fiagration of ihe city, should Napoleon succeed 
in taking it. The Czar then hastened to Sfc 
Petersburg, where Te Dmm were sung in the 
churches for the comtant victories obtained by 
the Russian troops. When Napoleon was in-* 
formed of the circumstance, he exclaimed, “ r« 
Dmm I They dare then to He, not only to man, 
but to God.” 

On the 28th of August, Napoleon resumed 
the pursuit. It was a march of awfiil suffering. 
Day after day, and night after night, the ex- 
hausted army pressed on, encountering every 
obstacle, and occasionally engaging in bloody 
skirmishes, until the evtming of the 4th of 
September. Thev then found a hundred and 
twenty thousand Russians strongly intrenched 
on the broken and rocky banks of the Moskwa, 
near the village of Borodino. General Kutusoff 
had here aoomnulatid all his foroea in the most 
advantageous positions, resolved to make a des- 
perate stand in defence of the capital. Six 
hundred pieces of heavy artillery were ranged 
in battery, A vast redoubt was thrown up upon 
a height which commanded the whole plain. 
Side batteries were also placed, by their cross 
fires, to mow down any advancing foe* Be- 
hind these formidable Hold- works, a hundred and 
seventy thousand men were arrayed to meet the 
shook of battle. 

The French army, numbering a himdred and 
I twenty thousand men, in three groat columns, 
’ approached the field. Napoleon rede forward to 
an eminenoe in front of his advance guard, and, 
csreMly somtinizing the position of the foe, with 
his toonstomed jpromptness, instantly decided 
upon his point of attack. Immediately issuing 
the necessary orders to hii generals, he retired 
to bis tent and dictated the following proclama- 
tion to his troop! 

“ Soldiers I The battle is at hand which you 
have so long desired. Henceforth the victory 
depends upon yourselves. It has become neoM- 
«ary, and will give you abundance. Conduct 
yourselves as j’ou did at Austcrlitz, B'riedlaud, 
WitHpsk, and Smolensk. Lot the remotest pos- 
terity recount your actions on this day. Let 
your oountrymon say of you all, *He was In 
that great battle under the wallf of Mosoow.* ” 
These words wore received with enthwiasm, and 
shouts of “Vive rEmpereurl” rolled akmgthi 
lineii. 

The night wai cold and dark. Heavy doudi 
obscured we sky, and a drizzling min began to 
fall upon the weary army. A clh!ll| autumnal 
wind moaned through the forasti, and sw»t the 
bleak heights of Borodino. The bivouac fires of 
the RuifiStts flamed in an Immense semidreH 
extending for many miles. The French troop, 
m they arrived and took their positions, alio 
kindlel. their firei. Napoleon pitched Ms t^ 
in the midat of the squares of the Old Guard. 
His anxiety was so gi^ during the night lest 
the enemy shimld again retreat, that he oouM 
not be p«fsuid»l to give himtdl any repoM. 
Me wiw eiikiwMaiy deifitiAii tatf 
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ffiiMgM, and wai sending messengers to asoer- 
tsiii if the Russians stiU held their grottnd. It 
was a gloomy hour, and gloom overshadowed 
the 8om of Napoleon. The penumbra of his 
approaching fate seemed to darken his path. 
Tidings of disaster rolled in upon him, A 
courier brought the news of the fatal battle 
of Salamanca, and of the occupation of Madrid 
by Lord Wellington.** 

He had just been informed that Russia had 
made peace with Turkey, and that a powerful 
Russian army, thus relea'ied, was hastening to 
attack him from the months of the Danube. He , 
also learned that Beniadotte, with treason which 
has consigned his name to infamy, had allied the 
army of Sweden with that of tho groat despot 
of the North. 

He read some of the proclamations of Alex- 
ander to his people. In the bitterness which in- j 
spired them, and in tho reckless acts of destrno- i 
tion with which Alexander was resisting the ' 
approach of his foe, he saw indications of malig- 
nity on the part of his old friend for which lie 
knew not how to account. As he caused these 
proclamations to he read over to him again, he j 
exclaimed— | 

“ What can have wrought such a change in 
the Emperor Alexander? Whence has sprung ■ 
all the venom which lie has infiised into tlie 
quarrel ? Now there is nothing but the force of j 
arms which can terminate the contest. War I 
stione can put a period to all. It was to avoid j 
such a necessity that I was so careful, at tliu out - 1 
set of the contest, not to implicate myself by any > 
declarations in favour of the re-cstahjishment of 
Poland, Now 1 see that my moderation was a ' 
fault.” j 

In the midst of these melancholy rejections, 
a courier arrived, bringing him a letter from [ 
Maria Louisa, and the portrait of his Wolined son. ; 
The dawn, which was to usher in a bhxidy and 
perhaps a decisive battle, was approaching. It ; 
was supposed that the Emperor would postpone 

»> Rospectina this event Colonel Napier thus writes 
Nepoleon had notice ef Marmout's tletest »• early aw 
the 2 ud of September, t weefe before the battle of Boro- 
dino. The news was carried by Colonel Fabvier. How- 
ever, the Bake of Rapsa (Marmont), suffering alike la 
body and in mind, had excused himself with »o little 
strength or cloaxnew, that the Emi>eror, contemptuoaaly 
reraarkhig that the despatch contained more complicated 
stuffing than a clock, desirM his War Minister to de- 
ntand why Marmont had dftUvCTcd battle without tfte 
orders of the King t Why he had not made his opera- 
tions subservient to the general plan of the campaign I 
Wliy he broke firom the defensive Into the offensive ope- 
rations before the army of the centre joined him ! why 
he should not wait, 'oven two days, for Chanvefs cavalry 
which he kiii'W were close at hand f * From personal 
ranlty/ said tho Emperor, with secniing stenmrsa, * the 
Duke of Eagiwa has Bacrldced the interwts of hf« 
country and the g«)od of my servicej he is guilty of the 
crime of insubortilnatwn. and i» the author of all tlil* 
ulsfortuno.’ But Napoleon’s wratii, so Just, and appa- 
wntly 10 dangerous, could not, even in lt« first violence, 
eveipwer his early friend diip. With a klndneia,th# 
fewMction of which must now pierce Marmont’s 
imaort lotd, twice in the same letter he disind that 
these qieatloiis might not man be put to his wtht] 
liiatoaunt tmffl Ms wouadf were cored and his h 
Haider, iraj 


mu 

opeulug tilt box (xmtdiiing lit* HuiKuenti of Ms 
child. But Ms impatience ww m great, that he 
ordered it to he immediately brought to his tent. 
At the sight of the much-loved features of hit 
son, Napoleon melted into tewi The ro^ss 
infant was painted, sitting in hi§ ciaale, playing 
with a enp and ball. The affectionate famei 
wished that his officers, and oven the common 
j soldiers, wiif^ he regarded as his children, might 
’ share his emotions. With his own hand he con- 
i veyed the picture outside of his tent, and placed 
it upon a chair, that all who were near might see 
it Groups of war-worn veteransgathcred around, 
and gazed in silence upon the beautiful picture 
of hap])y, peaceful life. It presented a strong 
contrast* to tho horrid scenes of demoniac war. 
At la.st Napoleon said sadly to his secretary, 

' “ Take it away, and guard it carefully. He sees 
a field of battle too won." 

Napoleon entered his tent, and retired to that 
part where he slept, which was s<'parated by a 
partition of doth from the portion which was 
occupied by the aidcs-dc-camp in attendance. 
Jfatiguft and anxiety had lirought on a feverish 
irritation and violent thimt, which lie in vnia 
endeavoured to quench during the night His 
anxiety was so ^eat that he conld not sleep. 
He expressed great solicitude for tlie exhausted 
and destitute condition of his soldiers, and feared 
that the^ would hardly have strength to aupiiort 
the terribie conflict of the next day. In this 
crisis, he looked upon his well-trained guard as 
his umin resource. He sent for Hc«der<'s, who 
hud CMimnand of the guard, and inquired with 
particularitv respecting their wants and their 
supplies, fie dip'ctefi that them old widiers 
should have three days’ bihcuit and rice distri- 
buted among them from tlieir waggons of re- 
serve, Apprehensive lest hl« orders might he 
neglected, he got up, and iriqninnl of the grena- 
diers on guard at the entrance of his tent if the^y 
had received these prt»vishms, Eetirning to his 
tent, he fell again into a broken sleep. Not long 
after, an aid-d 0 'Camp, having ocawioa to speak 
to the Emperor, fwmd him sitting up ha his bed, 
snpjtortiiig Ids fevered head with both of his 
hands, alworbed in psinM musing*, il© ap- 
d much dqjected. 

What is war?" he said sadly, ‘ It 
of barbarians. The great art consu»is in being 
the strongest on a given point. A great day is 
at hand. The battle will be a terrible mm. I 
shall lose twenty thousand men.” 

He had been suffi-ring during the preceding 
day excruciating pain. When riding along, h© 
had been observed to dismount frequently, and, 
resting his head against a tmnon, to wmtia 
there for some time in an attitude of suffering. 
He was afflicted temporarily with a malady, 
induced by fever, fati^e, and lajdtty, wMoL 
perbaos, irnwr© than tiij othar* monsJ 

and physical idxength. A violent and 
oougn out short his bmtMng* 

At soon ti the fint dawn of light ws* sails 
in tha aist, Mtfoleon wm tm hmmMki i 

iadbriiiiaifiatnliu ThawwglfiofM 
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pneaowmsTOmijiDsemgs. Tlisvapoms 
of a fitomy uight were pasting away, and soon 
the 8tm rose in nnclonded brilliance. Napoleon 
smiled, and, pointing towards it, exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold the sun of Ansterlitz I” The cheering words 
fiejr with telegraphic speed along the French 
lines, and were everywhere received with enthn- 
siastio acclamations. Napoleon stood upon one 
of the heights of Borodino, tcrntmizing the field 
of battle and the immense columns of Russian 
troops, in long, black masses, moving to and fro 
over the plain. Though accompanied by but a 
few attendants, in order to avoid attracting the 
enemy’s fire, he was observed by the Russians. 
The immediate discharge of a battery broke the 
silence of the scene, and the first shot which was 
to usher in that day o^ blood whistled through 
the group. 

Napoleon then gave the signal for the onset. 
A terrific peal of echoing thunder instantaneously 
burst from the plain. The horrid carnage of 
horrid war commenced. Three himdred thou- 
sand men, with all the most formidable enginery 
cf destruction, fell upon each other. From five 
« clock in the morning until the middle of the 
afternoon, the tides of battle rapidly ebbed and 
flowed in surges of blood. Davoust was struck 
from his horse by a cannon-ball, which tore the 
steed to pieces. As he was plunged, headlong 
and stunned, upon the gory plain, word was con- 
veyed to the Emperor that the marshal was dead. 
He received the disaMtrons tidings in sad silence. 
But the wounded marshal soon rose from the 
ground, mounted another horse, and intelligence 
was sent to the Emperor that the Prince of 
Eckmuhl was again at the head of his troops. 
“God be praised I” Napoleon eded ont with 
fervour. 

General Rapp received four wounds. Ab^l 
finally struck mm on the hip, and hurled him 
from his horse. He was carried bleeding from 
the field. This was the twenty-second wound 
which General Rapp had received. Napoleon 
hastened to see his valiant friend. As he kindly 
took his hand, he said, “ Is it always, then, your 
tom to be wounded?’' 

Napoleon had with him a young officer, to 
whom he was strongly attached, Coimt Augustus 
Caulairicourt, brother of Oaulaincourt, the Duke \ 
of Vicenza, During the anxious night before i 
the battle this young man did not close his eyes. 
Wrt|»ped in his cloak, he threw himself on the 
floor of his tout, with his eyes fixed upon the 
minkture of his young bride, whom he nad left 
but a few days after their marriage. In the heat 
of the battle, Gount Oaulaincourt stood by the 
side of the Emperor awaiting his orders. Word 
was brought that General Montbmn, who had 
been ordurad to attack a redoubt, was killed. 
Count {!aulainoomrt was immediately mstmeted 
K) inooetd him. As he put spurs to his horse, 
h# said, “ I will be *t the redoubt immediately, 
laid or iiive.’^ 

He was the fir^ to surmmiat the parapet. 
At that moment a musket ball struck Urn dead, 
hardly left the ride of the Emperor ere 


mtelllgence was brought df lifi death. Tht 
brother of the unfortunate young man was stand- 
ing near, deeply afflicted, Napoleon, whose heart 
was touched with sympathetic grief, moved to 
his side, and said, in alow tone of voice, “You 
have heard the intelligence. If yia wish, you 
can retire.” The duke, in speechless grief, lifted 
his hat and bowed, declining the offer. The 
mangled remains of the noble young man wore 
buried in the blood-red redoubt on the field o! 
Borodino, 

Thus, all day long, tidings of victo^ and of 
death were reaching the ears of the Emperor. 
With melancholy resignation lie listened to the 
recital ot courier after courier, stiU watching 
with an eagle eye, and aiding with unerring 
skin the tremendous energies of battle. From 
the moment the conflict commenced, his plan 
was formed, and he entertained no doubt what- 
ever of success. During the whole day he held 
in reserve the troops of the Imperial Guard, 
consisting of about 20,000 men, refusing to 
allow them to enter into the engagement. When 
urged by Berthier, in a moment of apparently 
fearful peril, to send them forward to the aid of 
his hard-pressed army, he replied calmly, 

“ No I the battle can be won without them. 
And what if there should be another battle to- 
morrow ?” 

Again, in the midst of the awful oamagoi, 
when the issues of the strife seemed to tremble 
in the balance, and he was pressed to march his 
indomitable Guard into the plain, he quietly 
replied, 

“ The hour of this battle is not yet come. It 
wiU begin in two hours more.” 

The well-ordered movements of Napoleon's 
massive columns pressed more and more heavily 
upon the Russians. Each hour some new 
battery opened its destructive fire upon their 
bewildered and crowded ranks. The Russians 
had commenced fighting behind their intrench- 
ments. The French, more active and perfectly 
disciplined, rushed upon the batteries, and, 
trampling their dying and dead beneath their 
feet, poured like an inumlation over the ramparts. 
Gradually the surges of battle rolled towards the 
great redoubt. At last all the fury of the con- 
flict seemed concentrated there# Behind and upon 
those vast iutrenchments, one hundred thousand 
men were straggling. Dense volumes of sul- 
phurous smoke enveloped the combataufcs. In- 
cessant flashes of lightning, accompanied W a 
continuous roar of deafening thunder, burst from 
this cloud of war. Within its midnight gloom, 
horsemen, infantry, and artillery rushed madly 
upon each other. They were no longer vieibk 
Napoleon gazed calmly and sikntly upon that 
terrible volcano, in the hot ftumaoe of whose 
crater-fires his troopf, with the energies of despe- 
rarion, were contending. The straggle was 
short. Soon the flames were quenched in blood. 
The awM tmx of battle abated. The passing 
brew swept away the smoke; and the glitteiw 
ing hilmriis of the Frenoh oairiissleiri gkamel 
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fcfarougli &8 mtraiiwii mi prcBd eagisi cf 
France fiuttewS over llie gory^ bMtloni. 

The sun was now diacenaing. The Enssian 
army anllealy commenced ifca retreat, but with 
fndomitable courage disputing every inch of 
ground* The carnage would have been far more 
cireadM had Napoleon lot loose upon the retreat- 
ing foe the terrible energies of his guard. But, 
infiuenced by the united dictates of prudence and 
humanity, he refiised. In a military point of 
view, he has been very severely censured for 
this. He said at the time to General Dumas and 
Ootml JDaru — 

People will perhaps be astonished that I have 
not brought forward my reserves to obtain greater 
success. But I felt the tii’cesaity of pr^-sorving 
them to strike a decisive blow in the great battle 
which the enemy wiU probably give to us in the 
plains in front of Moscow, 'fho success of the 
action in which we have been enraged was 
secured. But it was irty dsity to think of the 
general result of the fawpalgn, and it was for 
that I spared my reS(.f vr i." 

Sir Archibald Aliseu, who is not uiifrequeTitly 
magnanimous in his admissions, sajs truly— 

“Had the Guard been seriousiy injured at 
Borodino, it is doubtful if any part of the 
army, of which it was the heart, and of which, 
through every difficulty, it sustiuned the 
courage, would have repMsed the Niemen. ^ It 
is one thing to hazard a reserve in a situation 
where the loaa it may sustain may very easily be 
repaired j it is another and a very different 
thing to risk its existence in the centre of in 
enemy’s country, at a distance from reinforce- 
ments, when its ruin may endanger the whole 
army.'* 

Napoleon, with his accustomed generosity, 
took no credit for this extraordinary achiev^ 
meat to himself. He ascribed the victory to hii 
soldiers and his generals. 

“ The Eussiaa troops,” said he at Sfc Helena, 
^ are brave, and their whole army was assembled 
at the Moskwa. They reckoned 170,000 men, 
Indtiding those in Moscow. Kutusoff bad an 
excellent p«iMon, and occupied it to the best 
advantage. Everything was in lui &vour— 
luperionty of Mantay, of cavalry, of artillery, a 
first-rate poation, and a great number if re- 
doubts— -and yet he was oeaten. Y* intrepid j 
heroes, Murat, Hey, Ponistowiki, to you belonir < 
the glory. What noble and briliiant actions wm 
history have to record I She will toll how our 
intrepid cuirassiers forced the redoubts, and 
sabred the oanuoniers at their pieces. She will 
recount the heroic devotion of Montbnm and of 
Caulmaeourt, who expired in the midst of their 
glory* She will toll what was done by out can- 
nomera, exposed upon the open plain, against 
batteries more numerous and covered by good 
embankments? and she will make men^ooalso 
oi those brave foot soldiers, who, at the moi^ 
ontioai moment, luitead of requiring en^oouitge- 
mentfirom their general, exclmmed, *Hav« no 
fear; your soldiers have all sworn to conquer 
Ie-day,an4 they will tonquit/ Whal parsokli 


to inch gloricujj dssds an fetei igsi p 
Or will falsehood and calumny prevail?'^ 

The eveuing of victory was not an evening of 
exultarioa. Napoleon wai silent, and appeared 
absorbed in melancholy thought, Every one 
around him had to mourn the loss of a brother, 
a relative, or a ftiend. Forty- three generals 
had been either killed or wounded. Thirty 
thousand of the soldiers had also beea stmox 
down by the sabres or ‘he shot of the enemy. 
These were dreadful Udings to send hack to 
Paris, to the widows and to the ornhana The 
victory ot Borodino shrouded France !a mouramg, 
Tho loss of the Russians was still more dread- 
ful. Fifty thousand Eushian soldiers were 
stretched upon the field, weltering in blood. 

The sun had not yet gone down, and the 
sullen roar of the retreating battle was still heard 
in the distance, when Napoleon mounted his 
horse to ride over tho Held, which was strewed 
with the wonnded and the dead. The homwrof 
tho scene no imagination can depict. An au- 
tumnal sfonn ha<l again commenced. The 
olmids hung low ami dark In the gloomy sky. 
A cold aiid chilling rain drenched the gory 
ground, and the wounded struggled with ooa- 
Tulsive agony in beds of mire. A violent wind 
moaned through the sombre firs and pines of 
the north, villages, converted into heaps of 
blackened and smouldering mlnti dsfomed the 
plain. Everywhere was to be seen only the 
aspeefci of ruin, misery, death. Soldieri, blaok* 
ened with powder and spotted with bio^, ware 
wandering over the field, in the increasing dark- 
ness of the tempestuoui night, picking up the 
mutilated bodies in which life was not extlnot, 
and Kecking for food in the haversackl of the 
dead. No songs of victory were heard, no shouts 
of triumph. Great numbers of the wounded 
were found in the ravines mid gullies, where 
they had dragged themselves to eicape the 
tempest of shot, the trampling of iron hoo% 
and the crash of artillery wheek Mutilated 
hertee, maddened with ptou. limped over the 
ground, or reared and plunged in dying agonl«i. 
From every direction a wall of woe fiU^ the 
ear. The field of bartle extended ortr i 
miles of hlHs, and foreits, and wild 
Many of the wretched victims of the 
lingered upon tlw grotmd, deluged by the oold 
storm, for many days and nights before they 
were found. Not a few must have perishM 
from the prolonged agonies of itarvition. Some 
of the wounded were seen stmiglitening a 
broken limb by bindiag a branch of a tree 
tightly agalnit it, and wen, with the fricitured 
bones grating, hobbling along in search of htln. 
One poor creature was found aUve, and totivirt 
oonsmous, with both lap and out arm shot offi 
A wounded BuiAn lived atviral days te the 
earoast of • home, whioh had hmt tvliMntoed 
by a iM# Hli o»Iy food wai what he gnawed 
worn the iaide of ue Mdmii II Is a duty to 
record these fwoltlaf dtoaSi, iial war mev b 
seen to its Utm aiMot 
el 
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“wewere obliged to maio!i over, in following 
Napoleon, tbe foot of one of our horses came 
down upon a wotmded man, and extorted from 
iiim a last sign of life and atiffering. The Em- 
peror, hitherto silent, and whose heart was 
oppressed at the number of the victims, shrieked 
at the sight. He felt relieved in uttering cries 
of indignation, and lavishing the attentions of 
hnmanity npon this unfortunate creature. To 
Boothe his feelings, some one remarked that ‘ it 
was only a Russian.’ He replied with warmth, 
* After rictory there are no enerDie!!, but only 
men.' He dispersed the ofHcers of his suite to 
succour the wounded, who were heard ^oaning 
in every direction. Napoleon devoted the same 
care to the wounded Rusf.iaus which he bestowed 
upon his own soldiers. In the midst of these 
scenes, it was announced to him that the rear- 
guard of Kutnsoff was about to advance upon 
the important town of Mnjaisk. ‘Ver^ well,’ 
Napoleon replied; ‘we will still remam some 
hours longer with our unfortnnate wounded.' ” •* 

The Russians continued slowly to retreat 
towards Moscow, establishing their batteries 
wherever they could make a stand even for a few 
hours. They drove before them the wretched 
serfs, blew up the bridges behind thorn, burned 
the towns as they passed along, and carried 
away or destroyed all the provisions and forage. 
For seven days the French, emaciated and de- 
sponding, with tottering steps pursued their foes 
over the dreary plains. They were everywhere 
liotorious, and yet they obtained no results from 
their victories. Rostopchin was making efectufd 
preparations for the oondagration of the capitsd, 
aadl was ur|j;ing, by every means in his power, 
the evacuation of me city by the inhabitants. 

About noon of the 1 4th of September, Napoleon, 
cautiously advancing through a country of 
excessive monotony said gloom, from the summit 
of a MU descried In the distance the glittering 
domes and minarets of Moscow. He reined in 
his horse, and exclaimed, “Behold! yonder is 
the celebrated city of the Czars.” After gazing 
npon it, through ms telescope, for a few momenta 
la silence, he remarked, “ It was full time!” 

The soldiers, thinking that their sufferings 
were now at an end, and anticipating good 
quartern and abundant supplies, gave way to 
transports of exultation. Shouts of “Mosoowl 
Moscow r* spread from rank to rank, and all 
quickened their paoe to gain a view of the object 
of their wishes. They approached the city. To 
their amazement, they met but silence and soU- 
fcadip The astounding intelligence was brought 
to Napoleon that the wty was utterly deserted. 
A few miserable oreatures, who had been 
released from the prisons to engage in the oon- 
genlal employment of setting fire to the dty as 
•ooa m the French should have taken possession, 

w ♦‘Ifipelfon,*’ ityi deaersl Go'urfsud, “ Is, of an 
liBifils, wbflhw tncisnt or modtra, the one who ha# 
Md the fTMtiiit sttmtlon to the woundM. The In- 
wclisiWiii of fiototy uever «uM aik# Mm fbrget them. 
%ft thimcH biWi wm sivayt of 


were found in the streetB, They were generally 
intoxicated, and presented a squalid ana hideoui 
spectacle. Napoleon was amezed at the entire 
abandonment of the city. Rl .incurs of the 
intended conflagration reached his ears. Such 
an awful saorifico he had not supposed it possible 
for any people to make. None but a semi- 
barbarian nation, under the influence of an utter 
despotism, could be driven to such an act. 
More than a hundred thousand of the wretched 
mhabitants— driven by the soldiery from the 
city, parents and children — ^perished of cold 
and starvation in the woods. Other countlesa 
thousands, who had attached themselves to the 
army of Kutusoff, perished from fatigue and 
exposure. Napoleon, as if anxious to avoid the 
eight of the desolate streets, did not enter 
Moscow. He stopped at a house in the suburbs, 
and appointed Mortier governor of the capital. 

“ Permit,” said he, “ no pillage. Defend the 
place alike against friends and foes.” The 
soldiers dispersed through the city in search of 
provisions and quarters. Many of the inhabitanti 
left in anch haste, that the rich ornaments of the 
ladies were found on their toilet-tables, and the 
letters and gold of men of business on their desks. 

Napoleon was now more than two thousand 
five hundred miles from Paris. The appre- 
hension of some dreadful calamity oppressed his 
mind. He threw himself upon a conch for 
repose, but he could not sleep. Repeatedly 
during the night he called his attendants to ask 
if any aooident had occurred. In the morning 
he removed his head-quarters to the gorgeous 
palace of the Kremlin, the imperial seat of the 
ancient monarohs of Russia. Napoleon, according 
to Ms custom, wrote immediately to the Emperor 
Alexander, proposing terms of peace. A Russian 
ofioer, who was found in the hospital, was made 
bearer of the letter. 

“Whatever,” wrote Napoleon, “may be the 
vicissitudes of wax, nothing can diminish the 
esteem felt by me for my friend of Tflsit and 
Erfurth.” It will be observed that Napoleon 
reiterated these assurances of friendly feelings, 
for he supposed that Alexander was forced mto 
hostile measures by the Queen- Mother and the 
nobles. 

The day passed in establisMng the army in 
their new quarters. The soldiers wandered 
through the deserted streets, and quartered 
thomselveB in the most gorgeous palacei. Some 
twenty thousand men and women, of the lowest 
class, fierce and revolting in asp^ graduaUv 
stole from their hldin^places and mingled wim 
the French troops. Ten thou««d prisons^ 
whom Rostopchin had liberated, itm stealthily 
preparing to convert the magidfioent metropli 
into an infernal machine finr the d^rtniofiion of the 
Blench army. Immenie magaiMes M powder 
were plaoed beneath the Kmam, whew Napoleon 
and his staff were established, aind beneath other 
large palactti wMoh wonld be flEed wiii soldiers. 
Shells and other desfruotive ec|dnei of war wane 
secreted, in vast quanritiei, m ohambecs and 

Eariithit^ilrixplosiott iid|^ thoiit 
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who attempt to esrtlEigTiiah th« fiames. 

The fountams baa been destroyed, the water- 
pipes cat» the fire-engines carried off or rendered 
ueeksfi. la this barbaric act, unparalleled in the 
history of the world, the def*potic goyernincnt of 
Russia paid no more regard to its subjects than if 
fchw had been wolves. 

These preparations were secretly made, and, in 
the confirion of the entranco into the city, were 
not observed by the French. Still, there were 
nimonrs of the approaching conflagration, which, 
in connexion with the strange abandonment of 
the city, iillod the minds of tho captors with 
nndefinable dread. Tho day, however, passed in 
tranquillity. 

As night approa(‘hed, gloomy clouds darkoiind 
the sky, and a ficrc'* equinoctial gale howled 
over the motropolis. I'he houses were of wood. 
A long drought had prepared the <‘if y for the fire. 
God scorned to co-operate with tiie Russians. 
Napoloon waa a victor. He had roari-hed in ^ 
triumph more than two thousand miles from his 
capital; he had taken the niefmpolis of tho 
most powerful nation on the Contin»inf,^thnngb 
that nation was aided by the coalition of ihiglund, 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. Europe waa I 
amaz^ at such unequalled aebifivemenfs. They 
forpassed all tliat Napoleon had accomplished 
before ; and yet the victor, in this boiir^ of 
amazing triumph, was desponding. His mind 
was oppressed with the forebodings of some 
dreadful calamity. 

It was the 16th of September, At 

midnight, Napoleon, in utter exhaustioa of body 
and mind, retired to rest. The gales of ap- 
proacliing winter shriaked portentously around 
the towers of the Rreinlin. Suddenly the cry 
of “Fireff renounded through the streets. Far 
off in the east, immense volumes of biHowy 
smoke, pierced with fiame, were rolling up into 
the Btormy sky. Loud explosions of barstiug 
shelhi and upheaving mines scattered death and 
dinnay around. Suddenly the thunders as of an 
earthquake were heard in another direction. A 
soore of btuldings were tlirown into the air. 
Flaming projectiles, of the most oomhostible 
and unqnencnable material, were scattered in all 
directions, and a new volcano of smoke and 
flame commenced its ravages. Earthquake 
succeeded earthquake, volcano followed volcano. 
The demon of the storm seemed to exult in its high 
carnival of destruction. The flames were swept 
in ail directions. A shower of fire descended 
upon all the dwellings sad ail the streets. Mines 
were sprung, shells burst, cannon discharged, 
waggons of powder and magazines blew up, and, 
in a few hours of indescribable confliaion imd 
dismay, the whole vast city was wrapped in one 
wild ocean of flame. The French soldiers riaot 
the incendiaries, bayoneted them, tossed them 
Into the fiamesi but still, like demons, they plied 
thrir work 

Namleoa awoke early in tho morning, and 
looked mxt upon the flames which were swetjung 
tlrtough idl i«lii of the city. For the first time 
la hU life h» Sj^peared evowidvely Hli 


far-reaching mind apprehended iJt a glance the 
measurelessness of the cidamity wliich was 
impending. He hurriedly paced his apartment, 
dictated hasty orders, and from his window 
anxiously watched the progrcsHof the fire. The 
Kremlin was surrounded with gardens and 
shrubbery, and gecined for a time to aflurd 
shelter from the flann'S. But mia-s of powder 
were in its vRult*^, with various combiwtjhies 
arranged to comninnioatc the fir®. As Napolfon 
gared upon tlie confLtgnition, he eschtifued, 
“ What a frightful spertat'k ! sindi a nninber of 
palaces I the ptople are genuine J^oythiana.’* 
“Not even the fictions of the hunting of Troy/* 
said Napoleon afferwards, “ though iteightenec 
by all the powers of pmdry, could lutvo iqualled 
the reality of the destruction of Moai’ow.” 

During the whole of the 17tli. and of the 
ensuing night, the gale increased in severity, gad 
tho fire raged with unabated violence. The city 
now seamed but tho almost bouiuih* < 1-1 crater ot 
an inextiiiguislmblo voleano. VarkuH-eoloured 
flames shot up to an imraonse height into the 
air. Incessant explosions of gunpowder, saltK 
p«'tre, and brandy deafened the car. I’rojcctlloi 
ol iron and Htone, and burning rafters, were 
hurled far off into the snrrownding plain, crush- 
ing many in their fall. Multitudes, encircled -by 
the flames, in the nwow streets, were miserably 
burned to death. The scone of oonfiwion and 
y has probably never been eqnalled. The 
soldiers, stifled with smoke, singed with flame, 
and lost in the streets of the burning city, fled 
hitlier and thither before a foe whom tliay were 
unable even to attack. They were often seen 
staggering beneath immense package# of trea- 
sure, which they were frequently cmiiiH’nod to 
abandon to effect their escupo. MiHorabfe women 
wer« seen fairviiig one or two chihiren on their 
shoulder#, ami dragging other# by tho hand, 
often in vain, to fie© from those arcuimilatiug 
horronf, 014 men, with beards siug>»d by th« 
fire, crept slowly and feebly along, and, in many 
, were overtaken and destroyed by tlio coils 
of flame that ptursued them, Nt|ml6on was in- 
defatigable In his exertioiiJi for the rescue of his 
soldiers and the rsmalinng Inhabitant#, 

At lengdi it WM ammu»f«d that the Kremlin 
was on fire. The flamw no endreh’d it that 
escape ieemfid idmost i«j|K>#iibI®. The fir® was 
alrpsady consuming the gatiw of ta® cltatlel It 
was not until after a long unarrh that i p«t« 
be found through wjuoh the imperiil wcort 
pass. Blinded by dodtri, and imtAiifircd 
by hei^ and smoke, tlwy pr«i»ed along on foot 
tfll they cam® to a romdng twi of fire, which 
present!^ apparwlly an imoMiabl® barrier ; at 
last « narrt>w, crooked, dfmging itw«l wai 
fijand, blazing in vtriimi pwts, tsd ofttn over* 
reaobed with flame. It wm an wliloh dt* 
8pm alon® would enlir, lafco Ak fermldabli 
Ktnoloott tad Waowaadet wtrf o«^aii| 
pidiy, 

Wilb burning iigmMii lillitig 
bkxing ctiidin ibowtr^ o|wi th««, they tf 

ffiffijfflUI'Jiht witll Ittflf 
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ind smoke. At length the ^de lost Ms way, 
lad stopped in utter bowildennent. All now 
MT 0 themselves up for lost It was remarked 
Slat b this terrible hour Napoleon was perfectly 
calm and self-possessed. Just then they caught a 
glimpse of ]\far 8 hal Davoust, who, with a com- 
pany of soldiers, was in search of the Emperor. 
The marshal had signified his mtention of rescu- 
bg the “hope of France,” or perishbg b the 
attempt. Napoleon affectionately embraced the 
dievoted Prince. They soon encountered b the 
hlazbg streets a convoy of gunpowder, along 
which they were compelled to pass, while flambg 
cinders were falling around. The energies of 
Napoleon's mind were so disciplined for me oo- 
caaion, that not the slightest indication of alarm 
escaped him. 

They soon emerged from the walla of the city, 
and Napoleon retired to the castle of Petrowskoi, 
about three miles from the bumbg metropolis. 
The Emperor, as he looked back upon the city, 
gloomily remarked, “ This forebodes no common 
calamity.” “ It was,” said he, years afterwards, 
“the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a 
sky and clouds of flame *, mountains of red roll- 
fag flames, like immense waves of the sea, alter- 
nately burstmg forth and elevating themselves to 
skies of fire, and then sinkbg into the ocean of 
flame below. Oh, it was me most grand, the 
moat sublime, the most terrific sight the world 
aver beheld I” 

The fire began slowly to decrease on the 19th 
far want of fuel. 

“Palaces and temples,” says Karamiin, “monu- 
ments of art and miracles of luxury, the remains 
of ages long since passed, and the creations of 
yesterdav; the tombs of remotest ancestry and 
the cradles of children of the rising generation, 
were indiscrimfaatdy destroyed. Nothbg was 
left of Moscow savi the remembrance m its 
imam mrandiur.** 

The French army was now encamped fa the 
open flfdds around the smoulderfag city. Their 
bivouacs presented the strangest spectacle which 
had ever been witnessed. Immense fires were 
blaring, fed by the fragments of the most costly 
famituxe of satb'Wow and mahogany. The 
soldiers were sheltered from the pierdng wind 
by tents reared from the drapery of regal palaces. 
Superb arm-chairs and sofas, fa the riemest uphol- 
•t^ of imperial purple and crimson vrivet, 
afforded seats and bunges for all Cashmere 
•bawls, Siberian frirt, pearls and gems of Persia 
and India, were strewed over the ground fa wEd 
proforioit In the midst of all these wrecks of 
boundless <^ulenoe, the soldiers were famlshbg. 
From plates of soHd silver they voraoioualy ate 
toasted heneiesh, or bkok breM of half-gronnd 
wheat, baked in ashes. The French army was 
now fa a state of utter oonstemation. It was at 
m Immense distant from Fmno^ fa Che heart of 
• aavap and homlle country, and surrounded by 
iimlef, brave, highir disclplfaed, and capable of 
•liy iiotificii. water was appi»$ohfag--*he 
AmdM wfafwr of ia Icy north. The oomlbrt- 
I wbleh they hioid 


to have found fa Moscow had been devoured 
by the flames. More than a thousand miles 
of barrenness, swept by the winds, and still more 
mercilessly swept by the Cossacks, extended be- 
tween thorn and the banks of the Niemen j ant 
at the Niemen they were still more than a thou 
sand miles from the valleys of France. 

A large portion of the Kremlin had escaped 
the conflagration. Consequently, on the 18th, 
Napoleon again established his head-quarters fa 
thu ancient palace of the Czars. As he was en- 
tering the ruins of the city, he passed near the 
Foundling Hospital “ Go," said he to Ms secre- 
taiT, “inquire for me what has become of the HttU 
unfortunate occupants of yonder mansion.” The 
governor of the hospital, M. Toutelmine, an aged 
Russian, informed the secretary that the building 
and inmates had been preserved from destruction 
solely through the care of the French guard, ap- 
pointed by Emperor for their protection. 

“Your master,” said the governor, “ has been 
our Providence. Withont his protection, our 
house would have been a prey to plunderand the 
flames I” The children of the ho^ital were in- 
troduced to the French secretary. They gathered 
around him with the liveliest expressions of con- 
fidence Emd gratitude. Napoleon was deeply 
affected when informed of the scene. Ho desired 
the governor to be brought into his presence. 
At the interview, the venerable man was so im- 
pressed with the urbanity of Napoleon, that he 
desired permission to write to Ms imperial patro- 
ness, the mother of the Czar, to inform her how 
tile hospital and its inmates had been preserved. 

Before the conversation was concluded, fiames 
were suddenly seen to issue from some houses oo 
the opporite side of the river. This sight re« 
newed the fadignation of the Emperor agafasi 
Rostopchfa. 

“The miserable wretch,” said he 5 “ to the dire 
calamities of war, he has added the horrors of an 
atrodous conflagration, created by his own hand, 
fa cold blood 1 The barbarian! he has aban- 
doned the poor infants, whose principal ^ardian 
and protector he should have been, and has left 
the wounded and dying, whom the Russian army 
had confided to Ms care! Women, children, 
orphans, old men, the sick and helpless, all were 
devoted to pitiless destruction t EostopoMn a 
Roman I he is a senseless savage." 

Napoleon waited for some time, hoping to 
receive a communication from Alexander. In 
the meantime, he occupied himself, with hia 
acouatomed energy, fa repairing the oemdition 
of the army, making arrangements for the 
transmission of supphes, estifalishing a polkie 
fa the smoulderfag dty, and issuing dWeet 
resmtfag the govamment of France, He 
wished to induce a belief amor^ the EuiMdant 
that he still intended to establish his wfater- 
quarters at Mosoow, and to resume the war in 
the spring* 

On the 4tii of October, no mmm having 
been returned from the Czar, Count Lanriston 
was sent to the head-quarters of Kutuso€ at 
tim beaiir af oMd proiKm^ peaee^ 
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** Th« Bmpror,’' sdi. Kapokon to <3it oUcwni 

bii ootuM^ ** if my friend. But ihoold he 
yield to his iaolmations and propose peace, i 
barhaiisuMi by whom he is siirronndod might, 
to their rage, seek to dethrone and put Mm to 
death. To prevent the odium, therefore, th^ 
would attadh in being the first to yield, I will 
myself offer a treaty/’” 

Lanriston, on reaching the Russian oamp, was 
denied a passport. Kutusoff alleged that he 
had no power to grant one. He offered, how- 
ever, to forward too letter Mmself to St Peters- 
burg. No answer was ever returned to either of 
Napoloon^i communications. The great mass of 
toe Russian people are slaves. A government 
of utter despotism represses every outburst of 
totelhgenoe and every aspiration for liberty. 
Notwithstanding toe desperate exertions of toe 
imperial government to prevent all mtercourse 
between the Russian serfs and toe French 
loldieri, by burning toe towns and villages, by 
ihdvtog toe miserable population from the line of 
march, by repr^entlng Napoleon as a demon, 
and his soldiers as fiends incarnate, greedy for 
every outrage, the enslaved population had 
begun to mingle with their conquerors, and had 
oa^ht a glimpse of toe m<«mtog of fr^om. 

Their fot panio gave place to astonishment, 
whito was soon snored by adnctomtbo. When 
toey saw that N^leon was averywhere vic- 
torious, and toe armies of the Csar were scat- 
tered like dust before him, toej thought It 
a favourable opportunity to strike for their own 
rights as men. There were hare and there 
among toem leading minds, who routed and 
guided totor ambition. They made repeated 
c^ers to come to toe astoitanoe dt Napoleon in 
countless numbers, if he would guarantee toeir 
emancipation and restoration to the lights of 
manhood. Napole<m replied coldly to toeie 
ptoffavi of servioet. Be argned that inch a 
oomtse could only lead to a servile war, which 
must inevitably defer toe prospect of peace with 
toe liuiiitn government," and which would de- 
hige too whole country in blood* 

♦•The serfe,’* said he, ** are unfit to he trusted 
with toe to^ detore. If t anooumge 
toe suMecIs of toe CW to rise against him, I 
cannot hope toal he wifi ever again become my 
friend.** 

• “From Smolenik to Mososw," says Napolflon, 
“there are shout five hundred miha ol hoetUe eountiy 
— that it, MMkwa. We took Smoleuik, and pat it hot a 
stste of defence, and it hecsme the Mutrsi of the 
adranoe on Moeeow. Weeatahliahed hospitals for eight 
thousand men, magaxlnM and muniltoiis of war, twenty- 
iv« thousand CHitridge# for esuoaon, and ooaitkierahit 
stosrea of clothing and provialonit two hundred and 
forty thousand men were left hetweeu the Vistula and 
the Borystheuwt, Only one hundred and atety thou- 
sand men crossed the bridge at Snolimik to go agadnsk 
Modoew. Of the*®, forty thousand raoiined to guard 
the magaaiatti, hospUal*,. and stores ad l>(Woirobii«L 
Hliwma, OWat, and M*|ahk. One hundred 
men intend Moscow, twenty tnowmu uavmg owm 
Mhed «r wounded on the march, or at Ike great hMSie 
^Ihi Motows, where tUrthiumnd Kondaiui uerkbed " 
jaMorvoif tJi 


was Napoltca. mvoivtd to wnbanni 
ments from whence toere was no extiicatoen 
By refasing to re-esttbiish Poland, he led to# 
Poles in discouragement to withdraw from hi# 
support. On toe other hand, by the attempt to 
re-establish Poland, he would inevitably nave 
converted hss Prussian and Aiistritii ailles into 
inveterate foes. By encoarngiiig toe revolt of 
toe subjects of Aleimder, he would have rolled 
over that vast empire the blood-red iiirgea of a 
savage revolution, and he would have exaspe- 
rated to a tenfold degree every monarchical 
government in Europe. By refiising to cherish 
their longings for liberty, he deprived himself of 
most efiieient aid, and turned the knives of 
brutal thousands against his freezing trwpa. A 
mysterioua Providence had dceiccd the downfgfi 
of Napoleon. No human foresight could have 
averted the doom. ** St Helena,” said Napo- 
leon, **wis written k destiny." Sir Robert 
WOson, who was present in Ro«da during 
mewt of the campaign, says, “That k tot 
rejection of tlie offers of insurrection whioh were 
made from every quarter, Napoleon was actuatod 
by a horror of dvd war, and a humane conside- 
ration of toe torrenti blood wMch must have 
deteged too land.” 

Winter was now aprotohing, with many 
omeni that it would set in with terrible severity. 
The Grand Army was dwindfing away. That 
of the enemir was rapidly kcreiwlng, Napleon's 
oommuttloationi with France, and with the gar- 
risons k his rear, wore now becoming extremely 
recanoua Clouds of Ccsaacks, on fieet and 

a steeds, swept toe country, preventing any 
ons from being sent to the enemy j tUack* 
a French foraging parties, and harasilng 
toe outposts on every assailable pokt Unim 
toeee embarrassing oiroumstances, a coimcll of 
war was called. After a long and painfrd oon- 
ferenoe, it was decide^i to abandon Mosoow and 
return to wktor k Poland* 

Through this mcit torrifie toggle which 
earth has ever witneeeed, Napoleon directed toe 
financial concerns of France so skilfully as to 
save toe people from an oporendve burden of 
laxatiosi. with oaadow which ennoble* hi* 
name, Colonel Napier, toongh an Englliliman 
and an enemy, and aiding with hli sword to cut 
down Napoleon, thus teetifiea to the gmndeturf’! 
the man who 'for twenty ymi held all toe ooiii- 
hked desDotiima of Europe irt hay. 

tal exiHsaiiitari of Fmiiim,** eay* 
Napier, “ was mmmf hall toil of England, and 
Napoli^ rejiotod pablk ban*, whlol art the 
v«iy life-bloM oi stale oemmpto. lit M m 
debt Under hho, no man devomrd to® ptbik 
subtooe la IdleiM ouirely hManae he wis ol a 
privileged diiM. The sHM eervante toi largely 
paid, m toey were made to kbemr efitoally 
toe state. They ild ikM ent totor kwl aiui 

L k siviieo:i of Mtblle 

VIMmI 

c^pMid^te mMmi 
dyimtoeii^ to 
m nil | 
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HyiBooms&j BMk, tliEl of tke 

wisdom and graftteoiB of oiir Nonawi oonqaeror, 
wa« ftloM siifieieBl! to endaw Mm to tib® nation. 
Eiipidlj fidfinciag nnder Mi tigoron# iuper- 
Intendeace, it wgTstered and taught every man 
tihe tone value and nature of Ms property, and 
all its liabilities, pnblio or private. It was de- 
signed, and most ably adapted, to fix and secure 
titles to property, to prevent frauds, to abate KU- 
gation, to apportion the weight of taxes equally 
and justly, to repress the insolence of the tax- 
gatherer without injury to the revenue, and to 
secure the sacred freedom of the poor man’s 
home* The French Cadastre, although not 
original, would, horn its comprehensiveness, have 
boon, when completed, the greatest boon ever 
conferred upon & mvEbod nation by a states* 


CHAPTEK LIV. 

THB BETBEAT. 

Th# approach of wintoi>--Th« inow—Preparations for 
retiring toPoland— Duty of the rear-guard— Eugene’s 
conflict with the Rusaiane— The pass at Kalouga— The 
retreat coiniaenced— Dreadful anxiety of the Emperor 
—Alarm ot the Ruasians — A«pe«t of Borodino— 
Vlanzna— Marshal Ney in contniand of the rear-guard 
—The miflulKht storm— Arrival at Smolansk— Alarm- 
ing news hum France— Adveiituraa of Eogdne— 
Krasnoe— Adventures of Key— Passage of the Bere- 
tina— Smoi gwil— Interview with tee AbW de Pradt— 
Setam to Paris— Heroism of Ney. 

Thi French armv renmined four wwki at 
Moscow. Napoleon hmd entered the city with m 
hundred And twenty thousund men* He devoted 
B month to incesstmt labours in reorganizing Ms 
exhausted troops, in obtaining supplies, and in 
healing the sickl Hit tender care of the wounded 
endeared Mm to every man in the army. He 
preferred to encounter almost any risks rather 
than abandon the sufferers in the hospitals to 
the savage cruelty of the Cossacks. He was tlso 
quite sanguine in the hope of effecting a recon- 
^atiou with Alexander. 

The army, under the efficient discipline of 
Naploon, soon presented agMn a noble and im- 
jposmg appearance. Ferfect order was esta- 
blished, The soldiers, having entire oonfidenoe 
in their chieftain, were free from oare and in 
mx>d spirits* Napoleon, however, discerned dis- 
inctly the impending peril His anxiety was 
Mtense. He grew pale, and thin, and restless. 

The month of October bad now arrived. The 
leaves had fallen from the trees. Cold winds 
from thi north swept over the smouldering rains 
of Moicow, whose buried embers were still 
imoldng. Napoleon had oareMy oouiulted the 
registers of the weather for the lost forty years, 
to ascertain al what time winter usually oom- 
menoed. On the I8th of October, almost three 
weeks MrUer than was ever known before, a 
heavy foil of snow wMtened the fieldi. 

Hapolfon looked *M with dismay upon the 
< Be leflididalimo»i li retotn and eiia> 


blish Me wiater-qatitew la fee fefoisdiy dfess M 
Poland. It required a dreary march of nearly & 
thousand miles, through regions of desolation and 
gloom. The imagmarion was appalled at the 
contemplation of such a retreat, wMing through 
drifted snows, pursued by the storma of the norS^ 
and harassed by clouds of Cossacks, even more 
merciless than the hostile elements. 

It was necessary to move with much apparent 
leisure and oiroumspeerion, feat no despondent^ 
might pervade the army, and that the activity 
of the foe might not be aroused. Napoleon re- 
solved to retire to Smolensk by a new route* 
The region through wMohhe bad already passed 
was so entirely ravaged by the desolations of wsf 
as to present no hope for suppliea With the ut>* 
most oare the sick and wounded were placed in 
the most oomfortable vehicles which could be 
obtained, and were sent forward, under a strong 
escort, towards Smolensk. The soldiers obeyed 
every order of Napoleon with great alacrity. On 
the isth of October, the troops commenced their 
march. The next morning, before daybreak, Na- 
oleonleft Moscow, and placed himself at the 
ead of his troops, to advance upon Kalouga, 
about a hundred xi^es from Moscow. Kutusoff 
was established there with a strong army to watch 
the movements of the French. Ae Napoleon 
left the city, he said to Mortier, who had been 
appointed governor of Moscow, and who was 
superintending its evacuation— 

*‘Pay every attention to the s!ok and wounded. 
Sacrifice your baggage, everything to them. Let 
the wagons be devoted to them use, and, H 
necessary, your own saddles. This was the 
course I pursued at St. Jean d 'Acre: The officers 
will first relinquish their horses, then the sub- 
officers, and finally the men* Assemble the 
generals and officers under your oommand, and 
make them sensible how necessary, in thdr dr- 
oumstanoet, is humanity. The Bomans bestowed 
civic crowns on those who preserved their dtiiena 
1 shall not be less grateful.” 

During the monte In wMoh Napoleon^was at 
Moscow, tee army had been assembled within the 
walls of tee city in repaired dwellings, and in 
houses which had escaped tee oonfiamdom 
Many of the siok and wounded had been healed, 
BO teat Napoleon left Moscow with more than a 
hundred thousand effective men, fifty thousand 
horses of all kinds, five hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon, two thousand artillery waggmis, am 
an immense baggage train. 

The rear of tee army conristed of a oonfnsel 
crowd of about forty teoutand stragglmi, IkiiN 
sum serfii who derired euuuKdpatlom, recrtiiti wlfe- 
out unifonna, valets, waponers, and a large 
number of women and gfrlir wivei ef the soMiem, 
or abandoned followers of m mmip. OMashes, 
carriages, trttoks, and wheelbarrows followed, filled 
with Met of tee riffoest merchandise, oosriy 
articles of fiiiuiture, predcus fors and robes, asm 
various toophiee of tee conquest of Moscow. 

Napoleon was still a vtotor. Ha had advanml 
wife resMeii tread to fee v^ heatt of Mi 
enemy’s eto|di«« Be irae not msutehin|, etf 


WAjPOLEOK EONAPARm 


For ihwfl dtyi tli« r«tsP8it wis oontdntied 
iritih but Httle molestfttioiL 

NaMleon bad now travewod in tfflo dayi about 
three bondrod mUea. Stiil he had many weary 
marohei before him. The purawing foe waa 
gathering itrengfch and confidence, and the 
weather was becoming T©iy molement. On the 
eTening of the 5th of November, dense clouds 
eommenoed forming in the sky ; the wind rose 
and howled through the forests, and swept 
fteezing blasts over the exhausted host At mid* 
light a fimons snow-storm set in, extingniihing 
the of the bivouacs, and oovering houseless 
troops in cheerless drifts. A dreadfnl morning 
dawned. No sun oould be dwoovered through 
the dense atmosphere swept by the tempest The 
troops, blinded and bewildered by the whirlwinds 
ef ftaggwd along, not knowing whither 
they were going. The wind drove the^ snow 
into the solders* faces, and penetrated their thin 
and tattered clothing. Their breath frose and 
hung In Mdee kom their beards. Their limba 
were ohMed and stiffened. The men oould no 
longer keep their ranks, but toiled on in dis- 
or&ed masses. It wis an awfal day. Many, 
stumbling over a stone, or faBing into oonoesled 
cavMes oy the wayride, were nnable to rise 
agmn, and wm soon oovered with a winding- 
sheet ^ snow; a small white hlUook alone 
marked their oeld graves. 

Nothing oould he seen above and around bnt 
deaoktiou and the storm. A fow gloomy pinea, 
sutging in the gale, added to me bleaJknaas 
and desolation of the scene. InnumtHrahk men 
taad horses fell and perished. The muskets 
dropped from the benumbed hsnds of the scd- 
dle^ while many had their hands froxexi to their 
. weapon! of war, Flooks of ravens, emergbg 
I kom tha forest, mingled thilr shrieks with the 
" n^coar the elements, and, irith bloody knga, 
tore the fiesh of the prostrate loldkr almosl be- 
fore Bii was extinoi 

To add to the hofrora ti the aoesie, dbuds dT 
Cossacks hovmd around the ftweilng hoot, 
making frequent attaoki. These bamrians 
stripped the wounded and the djing, out ikm 
with their lahrea, goaded them with their bayo- 
nets, and, with shouts of laughter, derided them 
as they reeled and ataggered In ooavnkdveago- 
itiei, expiring mdced in the mow. 

Night (mme ot^--a drredM There was 
no shelter. There was no dry wood to kindle a 
Are. The storm trill raged with pirilees ftvy. 
One wide expanie of snow spread evwywhme. 
The wretched soldiers, exhausted, supperiess, 
and freezing, threw themselves upon the drifts, 
from which thousands never arose. During the 
long hours of that stormy night, they moaned 
and died, and reoended to the judgment«fttat of 
a iMteous Cod. The hcHrses priced as rapidly 
as the men. The soldiwa stripped of ^ rash* 
lug lUsi of tha hcffSM as tney fil, and ased 
tim aa idoaki fof protioriw agiiiitt riie Horn. 
Xmijr hoftre ware killed, that ihs jptlshmg 
ddim might iMit a Me naririm«it % drink"> 
tMr wani Tk* Mmskm oiered 


thanksgiflftg to Cod and to wtur saraas iic nn 
potent allianoe of the wintry tsmp^t, and prayed 
for its continuanoe. 

This awfal night, of sixtaen hours* t 
at last pajued away. A cold, blmk win 
morning dawned. The scene of horror 
sented to the eye appnlled the itouteit h 
Circular ranges of tlie auhlicrs, itiff in diatfa 
and covered with the snow markcci tli% 
site of the bivouacs. Thirtt««wid» of snowy 
mounds, scattered over the piaiu, showed wher% 
during the night, horsoi and men Hd perished, 
while tlie storm had wrapped nJely troual 
them their windiDg-ih’.it 
Wmtor was now enthroned with all its map 
jeaty, Manhal Ney, with herfnikaa sfcniggks, 
and throogh unequalled anllcrings, protected 
this awfal retreat Slowly retiring before aa 
enemy, by whose oountlein hordes lie was often 
surrounded, he disputed every mile of the road— 
with extraordinary genius availed Mwwif of 
every chanoe, and, often taming back upon the 
foe, plunged into their dense masses with super- 
human energy. The heroism with which Mar- 
shal Ney conducted this retreat has ixeit^ rite 
admiretiou of the world. 

The Indomitable aimy again resumed Its IJjoi 
of march through scenes of woe which can ) 
be tol4 Al every stop guns and 
waggons were abandoned- With the younger 
lolmeri, all subordination was lost Officers and 
meu, in a tumultuous mass of oonfasion, stniggled 
along. The Imperial Guard alone retslnea its 
discipline and its character. The fierce Cossacks 
followed close in the rear. They picked up toe 
exhausted and the dying, and tortured them to 
death witii savage harharity. 

Marshal Nev, shocked »t thn wild disorder and 
nun into whito ever)- thing was phmgod, rent an 
•id4e*oamp to Napoleon with a fwnd-harrowing 
psdtal of his disisteri. Nijpoleon, oonsoioui 
toat thire was now no remedy for these woes, and 
that nothing remaiuod far the army but a ««o- 
cessioB of toe mo#i torrihle sacrifices, intomiptel 
toe aid-de>eamp to his narrative by iftyin§ 
mottinfelly, ColonsI, I do not ask you for ilnwi 
details,*’ Through al) thk awfal retp*at, Nspo^ 
kou imprered grave, ilkrtt, anil raiignwi Hi 
•eemea quits h^nsibk to bodily suffiringt, and 
ntoered no oompliint. It was, howivtr, m limMi 
evident to thess about Ms puma that hli nealil 
an^sh was extreme. 

6tt tot tto of Novimbw Ntplwn niiohiMl 
Smolfoto. Ilf had hoped to find shelter, cloth- 
tog, andwrrisicua lit famad only win and 
fiimtoa Thset was brandy to aburKlMM. 'Thf 
iddiiri, to despair, dniak to mm 
and dmtog the nl|hl p«rito<dl imMira% lii tot 
toy slre^ In iw ntontlng Iht pav«iiMii wfft 
covered vrith tot froiai bodire ot the ds«4 
Enomom quaalltlto of pwvUcai bdl 
lilid lm% fht niwi tfforto hid 

nude fot miMfciAg tMut tnvliioas to 
dIvliteMi Mlht imtyi mi, by to 
I to 
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jErt rt ttit fill® • mmaj if proTMoos 
WRcte.l Mppolfi'.ii. J!« forwarded 

it to i»Y,"ng, who are 

fighting muil. tiftt lieibrfj tiio At the tame 

time, he eent word to Ney to arrest the progress 
of the Eassians fox a few days, that he might 
have time in Smolensk to refresh and reorganize 
his army. The indomitable marshal immeSately 
faced about, and attacked the Russians with such 
determined courage as to compel them to retreat. 
The French had lost nearly all their artillery. 
But the marshal seized a musket, and exposed 
himself in the ranks like a common soldier I 
While thus, under these circumstances, exhibiting 
the reckless valour of a private in the ranks, he 
also displayed in his arrangements the genius of 
the consummate general. His skilfnl manoeuvres, 
and the impetuosity of his men, so effectually 
thwarted and overthrew the multitudinous foe, 
that the army obtained a respite of twenty-four 
lours* 

Just before Napoleon entered Smolensk, an 
express met him upon the road. It was a stormy 
day. Clouds of sleet and snow were sweeping 
both earth and sky. A circle of videttes imme- 
diately formed about the Emperor as ho opened 
the important despatches. Troubles were indeed 
multiplying. A conspiracy had been formed in 
Paris, taking advantage of the disasters in Etissia, 
for tlie overthrow of the imperial government, 
and the establishment of the Jacobin mob. 

An officer of the name of Malet forged an 
account of the death of Napoleon. Availing 
himself of the panic which the announoement 
oaused, he gathered around him a few hundred 
of the National Guard, and made a most audar- 
dom attempt to take into his own hands the 
reins of power. The conspirator was soon, how- 
ever, arrested and shot But the event alarmin^dy 
showed how entirely the repose of France de- 
pended upon the lim of Napoleon. It seemed 
very evident that the imperial government was 
by no means so ffnnly established, and that the 
death of the Emperor would he but the signsi 
^ a strife of partiei, 

Napoleon was greatly agitated when he read 
the despatches, ile saw that the tidings of his 
death was the signal for the overthrow of the 
Empire, smd for the bloody struggle of rival 
parties; that the government which he had 
organised with such toil and care, to be a perma- 
nent blesiing to France, and his memorial to 
posterity, was all suspended upon bis personal 
supremacy, and could not survive his death. It 
had been Ihe object of his constant study so to 
establish and consolidate a government as to aeoure 
the repwie of Ms beloved country after bis death* 
To iMomplish this, he had made the tremendous 
maeiim, and had committed the rin of separaring 
himself fifom the noble JesMphIne, and had mar- 
ried a daughter of the degenerate how of Haps- 
buifb. He sow fbund, to his haexprassible 
(du^rin, that the BCiai of Rome had no mxm 
been Ih^htof than If he had nmm been bom. 

1^ ^1^ II ^ ^ li^ ^ 

JiMiipklif voeM have bem a Hue nuMte 


otent sdly fbr himself nl Wsmm (hiia til$ 
.aughter of the Caism It fe clear that Napo* 
leoa had no ir.f.sutioa of doing wrong in 

divorce of Joiephiue. ft wm a “ ski of igiioi>- 
ancje,” but it was non® the less a sin. It waa 
committed in the eyes of the world, and before 
the whole world he received his faarftQ punish* 
ment. In the anguish of his feelinat at thu time, 
he exclaimed, in the presence of nis generals— 

** Does my power, then, hang on so slender a 
thread? Is my tenure of sovereignty so frail 
that a siugle person can put it m jeopardy? 
Truly my crown is but ill-fitted to my head if, in 
my very capital, the audacious attempts of two 
or three adventurers can make it totter. After 
twelve years of government, after my marriage, 
after the birth of my son, after so many oaths, my 
death would again have plunged the country into 
the nndst of revolutionary horrors. Napoleon II. 
was forgotten.’* 

He immediately formed the resolution to re* 
turn, as soon as he could heuourahly leave thi 
army, to Paris. Retiring to his chamber, he said 
to General Rapp — 

“ Misfortune never comes singly. This fills up 
the measure of evil here. I cannot be every- 
where, but I must absolutely return to my 
capital. My presence there has become in- 
dispensable to restore public opinion. We have 
need of men and money. Great successes and 
victories will repair all.” 

This intention wa)^ however, communicated to 
few, lest it ihoald increase the disorden pre- 
vailing. 

Napoleon remidned at Smolensk five days, 
ooUeoting his scattered forces, receiving repoite 
from those divisions of the army traversmg dif* 
ferent roads, and making arrangements for ren- 
dering the continuation of the retreat less dlsas* 
trous. Eugene, who was endeavouring to retreat 
by way of Witepsk, had suffered dreadfully in 
killed and wounded, and was now straggling 
along, having abandoned all tus artillery and 
baggage. Swarms of Cossacks were also prowl- 
ing about the divisions of Davoust and Ney, 
a&aid to venture upon an open attack, hut hreiu- 
ing down the bridges and burning the villages; 
tamg advantage of woods, forests, defiles, and 
heights, to attack the French in fiank and rear, 
and precipitately retreating before any blows 
ooula be returned. 

At fonr o’clock in the morning of the 14th of 
November the retreat was resumed. It was dark 
and bitter cold as the troops gloomily defiled fi*om 
the ruined city of Smolensk. The army was now 
reduced to abwt forty thousand effective men. It 
was divided into four corps, eommanded by Mnra^ 
EugSne, Davoust, and Ney. Thirty tiwmsand 
Stragglers hung upon them, encumbering thrir 
march. The Emperor plaoed himself at the head 
of the first column, which was under the com- 
mand of Murat Marshal Key, who was to re* 
main in the city until it was evacuated, waa 
orderedto drive ah the straggleri before hiio. to 
mwoffimtmmicniof thecanmmhewuuMbe 
compelled to abandon, md to btow up k im 
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towen of ffcs cHj !*» mraRloaf rf wax wbich 
00tild not b© wmove^. 

Til© hoimi, witli tbeir iboe* w&m amoot'h, ox 
loet from tbeir feet, oontiniially fell beneath their 
ritlers. 'With incredible ton, tlie men were 
obliged to drag the cannon and baggage-wag- 
gons np the icy hills. Frequently, in the dark- 
ness, men, horses, and artillery were rolling down 
the slippery declivities together. The cannon- 
balls and the grape-shot ofthe enemy were often 
at the same time ploughing their ranks. The 
days were short, the nights were long and dread- 
ftil. The sufferings of the wounded were awfiil 
beyond description. The first day the artillery 
of the Guard advanced but fifteen nudes in twenty- 
four hours. 

Kutuwff, with an army of ninetr thousand 
men, well clothed and armed, and with abundant 
supplies, was marching on a line parallel to that 
of the French. He soon outstripped the ex- 
hausted fugitiv<Mi, and took a strong position in 
their advance, across the road, planting batteries 
upon the adjacent heights, and attempted to dis- 
pute the passage ; but the Imperial Guard starnl;^, 
proudly, despmtely advancjed, and swept their , 
assailants before them. The RuMians retired to , 


their olyeet, eithar fxnn pity w sflmlratlcn, tht 
enemy's battalicai, which IIuhiI both litles of the 
road, ixitreatsd them to surrentlftL They seemed 
reluctant mercilessly to shoot down such brave 
men; hut the only answer they received was a 
more determined marcli, stem silonce, and the 
presented bayonet. The whole of the enemy’s 
fire was then poured in upon them at once, at 
the distance of but a few yards, and the half 
of this heroic column was stretched lifrlcss ox 
wounded upon the ground. The survivors in- 
stantly closed up into ant^ther compact square. 
Not a man wavered. Thus tliey marched on 
through this awful fire until ucarlv every indi- 
vidual had fallen. A few only of tlieio resolute 
men saw the advancing divi«*imia of Kughie. 
They then ran and threw thcniHclves into tlwe 
feeble ranks, which opened to receive them. 

Eag^me had now to fight his way through 
more than double his own numbers, with breast- 
ing batteries whi<’h pbnighcd his ranks with 
pipe-shot It is difficult to conceive how « 
single man escaped. The eueniy occupied a 
position which swept the road. There seemed 
to be no hope unless tbac wooded height, bristling 
with cannon, could be carried. Three hundraa 


their batteries on the Mbs, and showered innu- ! men were selected to ascend to the forlorn as- 
merable brdlets u^n their foe. As NaMleon ^ Th« battery opened upon the devoted 

marched through this storm of iron and of lead, ; and, in a few minutes, every individual 
which was scattering death on everr side, the i wai^ weltering in blood. Not one survived tlioi® 
grenadiem of the Guard closed k a dense circle terrific discharges, 

around him, that they might protect him by their Eugene had only 4,000 men now left. Night, 
own bodies from harm, and the band commenced cold, long, and dark, came roughly to his aid. 
playing the wr, “ Where can one be happier than leaving their fires burning to deceive the foe, 
m the bosom of his family?” The Emperor, tbew indomitable men, wjth a noiseless step, 
eonsidoring this exclusively appHoable to himself, their breath well-nigh suspended, crept, at miu*. 
requested them to play instead, “ Let us watch night, along the fields, and passed arouiid the 
over the safety of the Empire.”** liable position. There was a moixieiifc of 

The first mvision of the army having feroed fearful peril la this critical march. The moon 
its passage, the Rusaaas made an effort to stop suddenly burst from the clouds, revealing the 
Eugene, who was several miles behind. They retreating band to a Buwian sentinel lie im- 
intrenched themselves in great force in the ro<^ mediately challenged them. They gave them- 
before hfan, and summoned hhn to surrendwr, A selvai up for lost A Foie ran up to the Rtiwita, 
terrible battle ensued. Fifteen hundred of En-*| and, speaking to him In his own Iwiguage, ‘ \ 
gfene's division, k advance of the rest of the with great composure, “Be silent 1 We ire out 
corps, for an hour resisted the onset of more than an a seerdfc expeditlrm.” The sentiael, detcesviiid 
twenty thousand Russians by whom they were g^v# no alarm. Enghie thus «a»ped, and, eawy 
surrounded. Eepellkg all demands to cafatn- in the morning, rejoined the Emperor. Napnltoa 
late, they rtsolvM to cut thdr way back again bad bocm waiting all the preewing day tor the 
through the Ru«sian Iket to jda the Yiocroy. 'V'loeroy, k ktease anxiety, m we pkka «l 
They formed themselves mto a solid squaxa, and Kraanoo. 

lashed upon the enemy’s oolunma, Hapoleon now becamo extremely anxious f« 

The Russians opened their ranki and allowed of Ney and Davoust Notwithitend- 

&efeebletndalmo 5 td 6 fenceles»handtoadvan^ H the peril of hii poairion, k the midst of 
into their midst Then, after they oomiwhended aocamukted hotte of Euiriaiif, be rtiolved to 

await thehr tnivai. For two days that little 

« Hr ArrMbtia i«Mi. a.M iwrib- K.«W. d«8«.»t(i 

liBrtof pMringtliroiifh th8<»rpM»ofWtitfi»y^--**'rbe hc^de ixmlto whw Ibitt 

knperW iulte, Hke a wbirlwlnd, sirept througb We from all the aqjstoat faiighti. The mm$ of 
ficloami too fsst for toe men eltoer to Ml Into toe Napoleon was inch a term the RutiliLM 

Ilie miig* WM dlMippeer!^ li toe dJitimof. loom, Bktmwoff, layf St Wtltif Steotoi “iiiWI H 

binrtrir,wfti always cleared; totoutiMers culled mt acted lowiwb aad iJli Gfial 

tefiSS ^7 •» OtowtodMatf lb to the wUp. 

tehtM irte- thiy art caralhl act to k Ui 

iixiaiC lecsaoiatm*^ dying agocWi Wlieii pato. m 
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Still no tidingi could ki littrd respeetteg iha 
iost BiEriMM. Napolecnnow adopted the mcsi. 
extraordinaiy reM>lv6 to tom back for their 
rescue. A bolder or more magnammous deed 
history has never recorded. Napoleon, with his 
little band accompanying him, was now safe. He 
had forced his way through the last bprier. An 
nnohstmcted retreat through Lithuania was open 
before him. By delay, he was enabling the 
enormous forces of the enemy to get possession 
of rivers and defiles in his advance, and cut off 
his retreat. He distinctly saw all this ; and yet 
he determined to fight his way back into the 
wilds of Russia, to deliver his friends, or to 
perish with theru. 

England and America have wondered why 
those who knew Napoleon loved him with such 
strange devotion. It was because he was worthy 
of their love ; because he was one of the most 
generous, ma^animous, and self-denying of 
mortals. Comd Davonst and Ney forget this 
man, who, regardless of famine and the blasts of 
winter, and of a retreat stall before him of more 
than a thousand miles, could turn back into the 
snow-drifted wilderness to their rescue, and in 
the face of an army outnumbering bis own ahnost 
ten to one I With but nine ihoutand men, half- 
famished, exhausted, and almost without arms, 
he resolved to assail dghty thoummd of (ha enemy. 
By plunging into the very midst of their bat- 
teries and their thronged intrenohments, he would 
draw upon himself the sabres and the akot of the 
foe, and thus might produce a diversion in favour 
of Davonst and Ney. By so doing, there was a 
ohanoe that his Mends might be enabled to break 
tbrongb those defiles which barred their escape 
from the wilds of Russia. Such traits of cha- 
racter resistlessly command the love and homage 
of an generous hearts. 

Napoleon was nearly surrounded by the Rtis- 
ilana. Unintinudated by those perils, he vigo- 
rously adopted measures for breaking through 
the foe* I 

have acted the Emperor long enough”, 
said he, as he left his miserable quarters ; “it is , 
time I sbould again become a general.” 

A powerful division of the enemy occupied an 
important position on his left He called General 
Rapp, and said to him, “ Set out immediately, 
ana, during the darkness, attack that body with 
the bayonet This is the first time the enemy 
has eimlbitdd such audacity. I am determined 
to make him repent it in such a way that he 
will never tgalu approach my head-quarters.” 

After a few moments’ thought he recalled 
M», saying, “Not let Roguet and his division 
go* Remain where yon are. I must not have 
you killed. I shall have occasion for yon at 
fcintiic”* 

, as hi was cMiying this cidsr to Eognrt, 

i4i^» IMiiif ttwilihed that his eUei, sur- 
iwasMM hy itomuiM d the swmy, whom ha 
was fotof to attaci; the next bay with nine thoossnd, 
ilwfiil hava •• MW# Md shout hii sal^wito he 


Two noctamal attacks yrm msde pr^qitmtory 
to the great conflict in the raoKiiig ; they wer# 
porfoctly sueccEsftil. Tli*! French, ^ ithoat fiimg 
a musket, phngei whh the bryoast li-to the 
densest masses of the foe, mn-i the Rasrians, 
amazed at such desperate valour, retired before 
them. 

Morning dawned. The Russian battafi'ms 
and batteries encircled the French on three siues. 
Napoleon, placing himself at the head of six 
thousand Guards, advanced with a firm step into 
the centre of that terrible circle, to break through, 
Mortier, with a few thousand men, deployed to 
protect his right. A battalion of footmen of the 
Old Guard, formed in a square, like a fortress of 
rock, to support the loft wing of th# feebfo yet 
indomitable, column of attack. 

The battle commenced. The enemy were 
•tin sufficientiy numerous to crush Napoleon and 
his wasted battalions by their mass alone, in 
marching forward, without firing a gun. But 
they did not dare to move from their intrenoh- 
menta. With their artillery they made wide 
and deep breaches in tlie ranks of the French, 
whose advance they could not retard. The 
enemy’s guns were flashing in the east, the west, 
and the south. The north alone remained open. 
A heavy column of the Russians were marching 
to an eminence, there to rear a battery which 
would complete the inclosing cirtde, and which 
seemed to render the escape of the French im- 
possible. Napoleon was apprised of the peril. 

“Very well,” said he calmly; “let a battalion 
of my dumm-e take possession of it.” Giving 
no more heed to this peril, he continued, with 
unflinching perseverance, to pierce the masses of 
his foe. 

The battle continued till two o’diook in the 
afternoon. At last Davonst made his appear- 
ance. Aided by the attack of Napoleon, he had 
been able to force his way through the Russians, 
driving swarms of Cossacks before him. The 
valiant bands met, struggling through clouds of 
smoke, and reeling before the temfio discharges 
of batteries which incessantly ploughed their 
ranka There was no time for congratulations 
upon that field of peril and of blood. Napoleon 
inquired eagerly for Ney. He had not h^ 
hoard from. Ho was probably lost. 

Still Napoleon hesitated to retire. He oouH 
hardly endure the thought of leaving Ms hwio 
marshal in the hands of his foe. At last, the 
danger that all would be destroyed was so Immi- 
nent that Napoleon reluctantly decided to con- 
tinue the retreat He calied Mortier to his rida. 
Sorrowfully pressing his hand, he said— 

“We have not a moment to lose. The enemy 
is overwhelming us in all direetiona, Kntosetf 
may reaoh the last elbow of the Borysthenei 
before m , and cut off our retreat I mni^ tiiere- 
fore, pwK^ rapidly thither with the Old Guard, 
You and Davouit mint endeavour to hiM toe 

tMukiaiof whit Imi limld havt to toat Pantito, a 
ttm wfikh he was aepratod by the winter, two hostile 
umke, and «mi hondrsd and eigMy leacusa if 
4t toftm velX p. m 
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!it tto tli053jsiit of alif’.ii Nay, ilowly re 
&i4 from the fieW of battia. Mortier and Da- 
vonst, with tliree tbonatnd men, romaiaed to 
arrest &e advance of fifty thotu»and enemies. 
A ahower of balls and gi'ape-sbot swept tbeir 
ranks. Proudly refusing to accelerate their 
steps, they retired as deliberately as they would 
have done from a field of stunmor parade. 
Their path was marked by the gory bodies of 
the dead. Their wounded comrades they bore in 
their arms. 

“Do you hear, soldiejw?” said General La- 
horde ; ** the marshal orders ordinary time ! 
ordinary time, soldiers I” *• 

Napoleon, with a beechen stick in Ms hand, 
toiled along on foot. He proceeded slowly and 
hesitatingly, as if still half resolved to tnm back 
again in pursnit of Ney. As he advanced, be 
maaifestod the deepest grief for the lost marshal. 
He spoke of him incessantly, of his courage, of 
Mi genius, his true nobility of character. The 
twihght of the short winter’s day soon <fis. 
appeared, and another dismal night of woe Md 
death darkened over tiie wasted and bleeding 
army. Ih the night Napoleon was overheard 
sayi^ to himself--- 

“^e misery of my poor soldiers outs me to 
the heart; yet I cannot relieve them without 
establishing myself in some place. But how is 
it possible to stop without ammunition, provi- 
ifions, or artillery 7 lam not strong enough to 
hali I must reach Minsk as quickly as possible.” 

He had hardly uttered these words when an 
oflSoer entered, and informed him that Minsk, 
where he had centred his last hope, with aH its 
magaimes, had Men into the hands of the 
enemy. For a moment Napoleon seemed over- 
powered % the blow. But Instantly recsovering 
Edmself, he sMd firmly, yet sadly—* 

♦*TerywellI we have now, then, nothing to 
do but to force our way with the bayonet’* 

At one o’clock in the morning he sent for 
General Kapp. 

“ My affahv," edd the Emperor, **«r» going 
very badly. These poor soldiers rend my heart 
I cannot, however, relieve them,” 

At that time an alarm of attack was made 
upon the encampment. The sfience of midnight 
was suddenly interrupted hy the roar of artillery 
and the rattle of musketry. A scene of inde- 
soiibEble confusion and clamour ensued. Napo- 
leon seemed as trsmquH as if seated on a sofo at 
St Cloud. 

“ Go,” said he, gently, to General Rapp, “and 
see what is the matter. 1 am sore that some 
of those rogues of Cossacks want to prevent our 

he midnight alarm, ike the rapid fw^ cl 
whMwind, soon passed away. The wc- 

*« ficaiwnwfaiMm^ 
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hauitad tr<KiM igiia Ihrr.w tkm&Am upon tea 
snoTr-covstcu gi'cncd, frliiro tlif fre«sl«ig Mist 
was even moie mmilm wd fitil ihm feb 

bullet of the foe. 

The extreme •ufferingi of fclie Freach army 
during this period wore faithfully narmted to 
France by Napoleon in his twenty-ninth budlerin. 
In this celebrated document he made no attempt 
to conceal tlie meaaurelehsneae of tH disaster. 

“ The cold,” says the bnllotin, *• suddenly in- 
creased after the 7th. On the 14th, 15th, and 
IGth, the thermometer was sixteen and eighteen 
degrees below freezing point, and the roarls were 
covered with ice. The cavalry, artillery, and 
baggage horses died every night, not by hun- 
dreds, but by thousands, ©specially those of 
Germaiy and France. The cavalry were aU on 
foot. The artillery and baggage were without 
means of conveyance. 

“The army, which was so fine on the 6th 
wwt very difierent on the 14fch, almost without 
artillery, cavalry, stud transports. Without <si- 
valry, wo had no means of reconnoitring a 
quarter of a league, while, without artillery, we 
oould not firmly await or risk a battle. It wai 
requisite, therefore, to march, in order not to hi 
foj^ into an engagement, which the want of 
ammunition prevented our deeiring. It was ne- 
cMsary for as to occupy a cmrhaln space of ground, 
and that without oavalry to lead or to oonneot 
our oolumns. This difficulty, added to the im- 
mense froet, rendered our situation misembk. 
Those whom nature had not sufficientlv steeled 
to be superior to fate or fortune, lost their gaiety 
and good'-humour, and dreamed only of misfor- 
tunes and catastrophea Those whose oonstltu- 
tioni enabled them to brave vioissitudes, pre- 
served their spirits and ordinary manners, and 
saw new glones In the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. The enemy, finding upon the road 
traoM of the disasters whioh had befallen the 
French army* endeavoured to take advantage o# 
them. They surrounded all the oolmnns with 
ok,s, who carried off, like the Arabs of the 
the trains and carriages which for « mo<* 
ment diverged from or loitered on the marok 
This contemptible «valry, which can onlf make 
1 noise, and is Incapable of penetrating through 
a oompnay of vMtigeurs, was readerw formid- 
able by drcumttaiicei. Nevertheltw, the enemv 
had to repeal of all the Mriout iftiempts wMea 
he made. 

The enfeebled anny soon frosted the Dnlepir, 
and entered the town of Orcha, Here teey found 
house#, fire, and provisions. For the first ttme 
since leaving Moioow, the soldleti imiiojed 
shelter, comfort, and ahundiiot refreihmenls. 

“ Napoleon witered Oroh%” wiyi SIgur, “ wWi 
rix thousand guardiy the temidit of thlrtf-fivf 
thonsaod; lu^ne wllh elghiew htuidroa sol* 
diers, the rtmaias of forty4wo thoaieiid ; tad 
" wish fimr thowod, tem y ye-al* i *f if 
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Th® h&tda mmhil had kafe e7«ryth3M. He 
was emaciated with toil, sleepkasnees, and fasting. 
His clothes were in tatters. He had not even a 
shirt. Some one gave him a handkerchief with 
which to wipe his face, which was white with 
fipost. He seired a loaf of bread, and devoured 
it voraciously, exclaiming^ 

“None but men of iron constitutions can sup- 
port such trials. It is physically impossible to 
Insist them. There are limits to human strength, 
the utmost of which have been exceeded.” 

Still, his determined spirit had never for one 
moment been vanquished. At every defile he 
halted and beat back the foe, struggling in- 
Oessantiy against an innndation of disorder. 

Napoleon was still inquiring for Ney. A 
feeling of grief pervaded the whole army. Four 
days had now passed since he had been heard 
from. Nearly all hope had vanished. Still, 
eve^ one was looking back across the Dnieper, 
hoping to obtain a glimpse in the distant horizon 
of the approach of his columns. They listened 
to catch, if possible, the sound of his conflict 
with the foe. But nothing was heard but the 
cold sweep of the wintry wind ; nothing was 
to he seen but swarms of Cossacks, crowding 
the opposite bank of the stream and menacing 
the bridges. Some proposed, since there was no 
more hope, to blow up these bridges, and thus 
retard the piursmt of the Russians. Others, how- 
ever, would not oonsent, as it seemed to seal the 
doom of their lost companions in arms. 

Night again set in, and the weary soldiers, in 
comfortable quarters, for a moment forgot their 
woes. Napoleon was partaking of a frugal 
sapper with General Leftbvre, when a joyful 
shout was heard in the streets, “Marshal Ney is 
safe I” At that moment a Polish officer entered 
the room, and reported that the marshal was 
a few lea^^ distant, on the banks of the river, 
harassed oy swarms of Cossacks, and that he 
had sent for assistance. Napoleon sprang flrom 
his chair, seized the informant by Doth arms, 
and exclsimed, with intense emotion, 

“Is that reallv true? Are you sure of itF^ 
Then, in an outburst of rapture, he added, “I 
have two Imndred millions of gold in mv vaults 
at the Tuileries ; I would have given mem all 
to save Marshal Ney 

It was a oold and gloomy winter’s night 
The soldiers were exhausted by almost super- 
human toil and suffering 5 but without a murmur, 
flve thouiand men, at me oall of Eujfr^ne, roused 
themseivea from their slumbers ana left their 
wdrm fires to proceed to the resoue of the 
marshal They traversed unknown and snowy 
paths for about lux mllas. Often they stopped 
to hsten, but no sound of their lost friends could 
be heaA The river, encumbered with ioe, 
flowed dhill and drear at thdr side. Dismtl 
fbtwti of plnei and firs frowned along tbeir 
Wt^f The gloom mi eUiaoe of midsight 
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teloped them. In this state tf sntpense, Eugbne 
eidered a few cannon to be dischsffged. Far off 
in the distance they heard the faint response of 
a volley of musket^. The marshal had not a 
single piece of artiUery lefr. Eagerly the two 
corps hastened to meet Eugbna Beauhamais, 
one of the noblest of men, whom no perils could 
daunt, and whom no sufferings ooulrt mbdue, 
threw himself into the arms of his rescued 
friend, and wept for joy. Soldiers, office^ 
generals, all rushed together, and mingled in 
affectionate embraces. 

The reunited bands returred rejoidngly to 
Orcha. As Marshal Ney related to the Emperor 
the perils through which he had passed, Napo- 
leon grasped his hand, and hailed him by the 
proud title of “Bravest of the Brave.” The 
unconquerable marshal had infusod his own 
energy into the bosom of his troops. In mew 
of these extraordinary achievements, accom- 
plished by the genius of man, Napoleon, in cha- 
racteristic language, remarked, “Better is an 
army of deer commanded by a lion, Hian an 
army of lions commanded by a deer.” 

Ney had left Smolensk, about one hundred 
miles distant, on the 17 th, with but six thousand 
soldiers. Ho arrived at Orcha with but fifteen 
hundred, and without a single cannon. He 
had been compelled to leave all bis sick and 
wounded to the mercies of the enemy. The road 
over which he passed he found strewed with the 
traces of the d^adful rout of his friends which 
had preceded him. Everywhere were to be 
seen broken muskets and sabres, overthrown 
carriages, dismounted cannon, and the froaeii 
bodies of men and horses. 

He passed the battle-field of Krasnoe, where 
the Emperor had halted, and had so heroically 
fought for the rescue of his lost companions. It 
was covered with the ioy bodies of the dead. 
On the ensuing day a wintry mist enveloped 
them, so that they could see but a few feet in 
advance. Suddenly they found themselves di- 
rectly ia front of a Russian battery, where the 
enemy, in vastly superior numbers, disputed 
their passage. A Russian officer presented hhm- 
self, and demanded the sword of Ney. The 
commander of the Russian forces was m comuilouf 
of the valour of tliia extraordinary man, that^ 
with the demand for furrender, he seat an 
apology for making such a summons. 

“Field-Marshal Kutnwff,” said the envoy, 
“ would not have presumed to make 10 oroe! a 
proposal to so great a general, to a warrior 
so renowned, if there remained a ringk ehanee 
of safety for him. But there are elghfy thousand 
Eussitus surrounding Marshal Ney. If the 
marshal doubts this, Kutusoff wffi mrat Mm to 
send a man to pass through Ms rax^ imd ootml 
his forces.'’ 


Ney gave the noble “ A mawhal of 

fraaot aever •nifaad«fr* 
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carnal^ im ftwfuL A BV«idb officer darted 
forward to cut down the Rnudan mesienger as a 
traitor. Nej restrained Mm, and the mp, who 
was probably inaooent of dl gnile, was disarmed 
and made prisoner. The enemy’s fire was now 
poured in upon the French without mercy and 
without cessation- “ AH the hills,'* says an eye- 
vritness, “which but a moment before looked cold 
and silent, became like so many volcanoes ^ia 
eruption.” But tiiese perils did but fan into in- 
creased intensity the ardour and the courage of 
Ney. 

“Kutusoffi” says S^gur, “had not deceived 
him. On his side there were indeed eighty 
thousand men, in complete ranks, well fed and 
in double lines, full and decpi a numerous cavalry; 
an immense attiHery, occupying a formidable 
TKwition; in abort, everything, and fortune to 
boot, wMch is alone equal to the rest. On 
ours, rive thousand half-famished soldiers — a 
straggling and dismemborod column, a wavering 
and languid march ; aims defective and dirty, and 
the greater part of Hiem mute, or shaking in 
enfeebled hands. And yet the French leader 
had no thought of yielding or perishing, hut to 
cut his way through the enemy.” 

Key, undaunted, placed Mmself at the head 
of 1 column, and rushed upon the h(»rile in- 
trendhmeuts. With hve thousand men he 
undertook to force a passage through eighty 
thousand. With six pieces of cannon he ventured 
to mardr upon batteries bristling with two 
hundred pieces. The Unequal combat was 
maintidned until night enveloped the field. 
ISfev tboriy finding it impossible to break tlirough, 
and leaving half of his little army dead upon 
the field, ordered a retreat hack again into the 
inhospitable wilds of Russia, towards Smolensk. 

His troops heard this strange command with 
utter amazement They, however, instantly 
obeyed. Turning their backs upon their 
comrades who had preceded them, upon their 
Emperor, nwn France, they retra^d their steps 
into those nrozen regions from which they were 
so amdoui to escape. For an hour or two they 
hastily traversed, m the darkness, an unknown 
and savage roa^ until they came to a smMl 
river. Hey the ice to see which way the 
current xfiiL 

“This stream,” said h^ “flows into the 
Dnieper. It riiall be our guide,” Cold, hungry, 
weary, and bleeding, riie feeble band struggled 
along the frozen banks of the stream until they 
came to the Dnieper, the Borysthenes of the 
ancients. A lame peasant, the only inhabitant 
whom they encountered, informed them where 
they might probably pass on the ice. A bend 
h the river had at this point clogged the fioat- 
ing masses. The cold had cemented tibem, 
Abovi and below, the stream was still fiUed 
with moveable fragments. In this spot only 
WM a ptSRgf piMiiblt, wl her# k was friH m 
linger. 

ifty, wftpped la his d«ik, Ihrsw hhasolf 
upon ill mow, and mp% wltllt the troops 
d aoroif to sls^ frk Tin Im was thi% 


and bent and ersoMed under &«lr toet The 
waggons, laden with the sick and woundeu sol- 
diers, utxt attempted to pass, but th« £rali sur- 
fsoe broke beneath the weight Many of the 
waggons sank. A few faint shrieks were heard 
m the mutilated sufferers were submerged in the 
icy waves, their wld and silent sepulcnre. The 
Coesacks tracked the retreat of the French, and, 
keeping beyond the reach of musket-sliot, fired 
incessantly upon their helpless victims with arrii- 
lery. Ney pressed vigorously on, by day «d 
by night, without rest, and, a little after mid- 
night on the 20th, the wrecks of the Grand 
Amy were sadly united at Orcha. 

During this retreat, an unnaturil mother 
abandons her child in the snow. Marshal Ney 
took the little sufferer in his arms, soothed it 
with tenderness, and carried it back to its 
parent Again the wretched woman, rendered 
fiend-like by misery, cast the poor child from 
the overladen sledge. Again the marshal, as 
tender-hearted as he was brave, rescued the 
child. The indignant soldiers threw the mother 
from the sledge’ to perish la the ice. They 
covered the friendlesi child with fhrs and 
blankets. They subsequently watohed over him 
with great care. This little orphan was after- 
wards seen at the Beresiua, then atlWilna, and 
again at Kowno. He finally escaped ail the 
horrors of the retreat 

Napoleon could now muster hut about twelve 
thousand effective mom Still, a vast and 
uncounted train of stragglers encumbered the 
army. For the next three days the suffering 
band pressed on, defying all the efforts of them 
multitudinous foes to arrest them. When 
Napoleon left Moscow to attack Eutusoff, with 
his assembled army, at Kalouga, General Witt- 
genstein, with a largo army, was tliree hundred 
miles in the rear of Napoleon’s loft wing. Six 
hundred miles farther off General Tchitchagoff 
was returning with his army of sixty thousand 
men, which had just been released from warfare 
with the Turks. Both of tiiese well-appomted 
hosts ware marching to unite their forces upon 
the banks of the Bereaina. Three armies were 
thus crowding upon the Emperor, The passagi 
of the Beresiua had now beccome the grsit potot 
ofperil.*» 

•» **A secret treaty of jjeaot had htm stped at 
Bodtarest tetween the KiiisJans and the Turks, This 
peace was the work of Kujclaticl and was secirat 
throogh the tnstraroentaiity of a f«*« dwmwiut, whWi 
the cebinei df London eatiMd to bo larwenM to the 
Grand VWer. It was a forged ktter from Wfapoteon. in 
which he proposed to Alexander the dltm«mbenn«nt of 
the Tnrklriti empire. Joeepli roBton, who, tor a tag 
time had a ftlpendiary of Infland. Mni om- 
salted by QtMb Effendl, teaultd to we wthmiMity of 
the document. When the Snltxxt liamd of the im- 
trance of Napoleon Into Euadi, he iwfused lo n% the 
treaty, and was only tedueod to do so by ft« amiehig 
attitude of teSua. This delay of the ratlSeatiOtt de- 
layed theRuNMu army In MoMavto and did not reliMi 
U Ootobar. II mwiiqf witly was aaabte to oppose 
m# frmk mmf it any iwi ditiiif tilt lemd, antfl 
H ettooantwed thi frMiili m tti* Auioii pmm of II 
.'•--JffiiWife de i „„ 

Thas Iiarta bioiitte hoittem Mwtea hmmt to 
tfow lf ttff' ffP'fjifif tt tihi tiUtlMkito 
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Hftpolcon ha<3 lefl » strotsg foroe, 
nmgazines, at Boiriiof, an Impoitant town wlucli 
oov0re4 th© pasiaga of th© itraam. At tbb place 
ii© wa« ©angnine In hi© expectation of Sntlmg 
refreshment, repose, and powerful additions to 
his army in men and in the enpaery of war. 

On the evening of the 23rd, Napoleon received 
intelligence that, through the great negiigenoe 
of one of his generals, Borisoff had been captured, 
in^ with all its stores, was in the hands of the 
enemy. He was quite unprepared to hear of 
this terrible disaster. For a moment he was 
silent; then, rmaing his hand towards heaven, 
he sighed heavily, and said— 

“Is it written there that we shah oommit 
nothing but errors f’ 

“Nevertheless," says Napier, “ theselfirst words 
if impafcienoe were the only ones wLioh escaped 
him, and the valet-de-ohambre who assisted him 
was the only one who witnessed his agitation. 
Duroo, Oam, and Berthier all said that they 
knew nothing of it— that they saw him unshaken. 
This was doubtless so as to outward appearanoe, 
for he retained sufSoient command over himself 
to avoid betraying his anxiety.” 

The path of the army seemed now enfarely 
hedged up. Escane was apparently impossible. 
Napoleon was stiU nearly seven hnndr^ miles 
from where ho had crossea the Niemen at Kowno. 
The officers who were with Mm expressed their 
earnest wishes that their sovereign, by abandon- 
ing the army, might Mmself reaon France, “ were 
it even through the Mr,” said M. Dam, “since 
the passage of the earth seems barred. Your 
Mfyesty oonld much more oertainly serve the 
army in Paris than here." 

Napoleon carefully studied the miqm, examined 
the situation of Bmisoffi, and suggested one or 
two other points of passage. It was, however, 
found that the Busmans had strongly defended 
all those places. The weakened aimy, freezing 
and Marvmg, could not force the stream in the 
foce of 8n<m formidable hostile batteries. He 
finally determined to attempt a passage at Stud- 
zianoa, a village a little to the nght of Borisoffi 
The river was here about three hundred yards 
wide and Mx feet deep. It was a desperate ven< 
tee. There was no bridge. The stream was 
filled with floating ioe. The landing on the op- 
posite ride was in a marsh, surronuded by height^ 
occupied by a rywerful and weli-organiaed army. 
Napoleon, however, relied firmly upon the re- 
sources of Ms genius, and upon we courage 
and devotion of his foUowers* With alacrity he 
made preparations for the fearful enterprise. 

He ooueoted all the remMning eagles o! the 
several regiments, and caused them to be bnmed. 
All the uzmeoessaiy carriages were destroyed. 
Eighteen hundred of his dismounted maid were 
formed into two battalions. He assembled around 
his own person all the officers who had been able 
•o mvft their horiei. This corps, being formed 

emiMei and Am Turks bseuas his ftes hsoatuw 
iMid Jhad <XMTtn#«d tiumi, dmuwats, that 


Into a company of five hundred offiews, was de- 
nominated “ feho Snf'red Squadroa.” Generals oi 
division performed the fimctioni of captains and 
inferior officers with cordial good-v;ill, shouldered 
the musket, and took their places in the ranks. 
The spirit of this feeble band, animated by the 
indomitable energy of Napoleon, still remained 
unbroken. 

These arrangements being completed, the 
troops again oommenoed then march through 
the dark pine forest which there tovers the coun- 
try. The retreating army presented a motley 
array of about forty thousand men, women, and 
children. As they approached Borisoff, loud 
shouts were heard, which they supposed arose 
from the exultant and defiant Eussians. A party 
was sent forth to reconnoitre. They soon re- 
turned with the almost blissful news that the 
corps of Marshals Victor and Oudinot had re- 
taken Borisoff, and krere waiting for Napoleon. 

The joy and anguish of this meeting of the 
French soldiers cannot be described, Victor’s 
men were ignorant of the disasters which the 
Grand Army had encountered since its evaoua- 
tion of Moscow. They were totally unprepared 
for such a spectacle of misery. Their comrades 
presented themselves clothed in rags, pieces of 
carpet, and untanned horse-skins, Their feet 
were covered with wretched substitutes for shoes. 
They were emaciated, haggard, frozen, and bleed- 
ing. The veterans wept together over the redtal 
ofnitherto unheard-of woes; and all were horror- 
stricken when informed that this skeleton band 
of fugitives was all that remtined of that triumph- 
aut army which had recently been proolain^ 
throu^out Europe as the conquerors of the oapi> 
tal of Russia, With the addition of the divhdoni 
of Victor and Oudinot, Napoleon had now twenty- 
seven thousand troops and forty thousand strag- 
glers. 

Through all these disasters the attachment of 
the soldiers to Napoleon continued unbroken, 
“Thus, amid so many persons,” says S^gur, 
“who might have reproached him with their 
nusfortunes, he marched on without the least 
fear, speaking to one and all without affectation* 
certain of being respected as long as glory could 
command respect Knowing perfeotiy ^at he 
belonged as muoh to us as we to him, his re- 
nown being, as it were, a common national pro- 
perty, we should have sooner turned our armi 
against ourselves, which was the case with many, 
than against him, as being the minor suicide. 

“ Some of them fell and died at Ms feet; and, 
though they were in the most frightful demuni, 
their suffering never ^ve Its wanderings the 
turn of reproach, but m intreaty. And, m fiict, 
did he not share the common dan^? Who of 
them all risked so mnoh as he 2 had suf- 
fered the greatest loss in tMs disaster? If any 
imprecations were ever utered, it was not In hii 
presenoe ; for it seamed that, of aU miiforteies, 
that of inourring Ms displeasure was the greatest” 

The river Beresina flows rapidly al(mg ibi 
ohim^ i fow snilas beyond Bmaoffi TIm it- 
hetarifii Kwriiiii feii intmi it bid 
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ypoB tia 0 ppd#i li' A# lifiw titay 
plaateA ferj* i bAtterl*. rt* 

naiijed two dsj ^ nt Boiiioff rfifreiWisg Lk troopi. 
Oil lilt 25tb, A wiety d mowwsii made 
/» dwihe tii« ®Bem 5 ’ u lo thw pwint at which he 
iatendad to crow tht liifer. la the meaatime, 
with georecy, arMagemeate were mad© for ooa- 
ifcrao&ig ft bridge where • doas*© forest would 
(Kjaceal their operationt from view. The Eaa- 
aaas, ia fast numbeiK, occupied the ftdjftoent 
heights. The Freaoh troops were secreted ill 
dfty m the woods, ready to oommeaca the oon- 
•tractioa of the bridge the momeat eight should 
come. Har<ily had the wkteFi sun goae dowa 
behiad the frorea hills ere they sprang to their 
work, No fee oould be allowed. They worked 
through the long and dark night, miny of thorn 
often to their necks in water, and struggling 
against immense masiei of ice, which were floated 
down by the atream. The tires of the wheels 
were wrenched ofif for onunp-iroai, and oottages 
were torn down for timber. 

Napoleon saperintended the work in person, 
toiling with the rest He nttored not a word 
which oonld indicate any want of oonfldenoe is 
this desperate admtara. He was auirounded by 
three ai^et, oonstituling a mass of one hundred 
and fifty thootand men. “In this ^toation,'* 
•aya the Euislan Mstorkn Boutomdin, “the moat 
psdkms in which he had erer feund himaelf, the 
captain was in no way inferior to himselt 
without alloidng himself to be dismayed by the 
nnminenoe of his danger, he dared to maseure 
It with the eye of geiius, and still found resources, 
when a general less ikilM and lees determined 
would not even have suspected its possibility.’' 

The French generals deemed the passage of 
the river utterly impracticable. Eapp, Mortaer, 
and Ney deohured that, if eecape were now 
effected, they should for ever believe in the 
Emperor’s {Hotectlng star. Even Murat, oon- 
i^utlooally bold and reokleea aa he was, do- 
dared It was impossible to save the army. He 
ttiged that it wsw time to rdinquiih all thoughts 
eif rescuing any bat the Emperor, on whose fate 
the salvaimi m France depmded. The aoldiera 
in the ranks expressed dmllar ftera and deefrea. 
Some Fdlsh offiom volunteered to 
Napoleoa by guiding him through obemtre paths 
In the ioredi to the ionfewa of Inrussia, Fonia- 
towtU, who itominanded the Pohih ftvMcn, 
offered to pledge hia ill ibr the moom of the 
entorprliej but Hajpoleon promptly x^eoted the 
suggestion as Implying a cowardly and dis- 
htnonrable flight He would not Iwiak* At 
army in this how of its greatest peril 

** Napoleon,*’ says Sdgur, “at cmoe rqj 
this project as infkmoua, as being a cowardly 
flight; he was fedlpant that any one should 
dim to think for a moment that he would 
abandon his armyao long as ft was In danger. 
He was, howevw, not at all displitaed wtih 
Ifwil;, rithw beoause that prince, in making the 
ptoporirion, had afforh^ him •» oppoftim% of, 
showtof hi fetoMis, or, whal la more orobabl 
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rien, and teanae, li A# eyti d a ftovei>^f|fn in 
first quidity is attadunsnl to hit perioa. 

At last the day fti&tlj diwaad in the eta|. 
The Kusalan wMoh flr« cwgan to pula Ni|K>- 
leon, by the moftments of the preoeding day, 
had effectually deceived Ms foei. The bewildered 
Russian admiral consequently oommentod with, 
drawing Mi forces from Studrianoa just as Nape, 
leon commenced ooncentrating Ms army there 
The French generals, who were anxiously, witi 
their glasses, peering through the dusk of thf 
morning to the opposite haiglitSi, oould hard!) 
believe their eyes when tfiey saw the Rassiam 
rapidly retreating. T1 e RuMiaas hiM received 
orders to hasten to a p,4Qt some eighteen milca 
down the river, where theadmiml wasoonvmoed, 
by the false demonstrations of Napoleon, tl^ 
the French intended to attempt the paiaage, 
Oudinot and Rapp hastowedtothe Emperor with 
the joyftil tidings. Napoieon excIMmid, ** Thau 
I have outwitted the sdmiral” A squadron of 
horsemen swam, on their skeleton ttiHedf, through 
the ioy waves, and took posieision of the oppowe 
bank. The bridge was soon finished, and two 
light rafts were constructed. The passage of the 
tamop wis now urged with the utmoet rapidity. 
In the oouiii of a few hours the engineers stoo* 
oeeded in oonstxuoring wcothw bri%e fer the 
tramqKwtarion of the ^gage and the cannon. 
During the whole of that weak irinter’s day, 
and of the succeeding night, Ae French army, 
wiA its m<mmbcring mnltitude of stragglers, 
were crowding across Aese narrow defiles. In 
Ae meantime, the Ruasisn began to return. 
They planted their batteries upon Ae adfaoent 
heights, and swept the bridges wife a stoma of 
cannon-balls. Early in the morning of Ae fifth, 
Ae foe had aooumulated in such numbers as to 
be prepared to make a simultaneous attack upOi 
Ae FrenA on both sides of the river. Ntpoleca 
had crossed wiA Ae advanced guard. <3m 
attaining Ae right bank of Ae river, he ex* 
claimed, “ My star still reigns.” 

Ah awfel conflict now ensued. The EuMaw 
wsre impelled by Ae conSdenoe of soocess; Ae 
Ftonch were nerved by Ae energies of deipiift 
In Ae midst of Alt demoniac scene of honoi; 
mutilation, and blood, a feariM tompsl arose 
howling Arougb Ae dark forests, ano swiepfag 
WiA hurricane ferr over Ae embatAng hoM. 
One of Ae frail bribes broke bensiith Ae weight 
of artiileij, baggage, and troops wiA which I 
waa burdened- A vai^ and frwMed crowd wew 
toruggling at Ae heads of the bridges. CaimmiM 
balls ploughed Amugh Ae fifing, tortured mm 
They farampled upon each oA«r. Multltodei 
were crowdM Into Ae ^retm, and, wlA Arieka 
which pteued Arougb Ae Atmdmcf Ae fttotla 
ittsk beneuA Ae mring toe. The geMui of 
Napoleon was never mwe cooipifinictt Aaa on 
Altoocaston. lift AeiMsAaeny alA«(fffrtot»l 
and foe, Aal no oAwr man «<wm have acooii:^ 
pfiihed what he tooonpiAid In Ae twfol pee- 
iim of Ae BmAsa. 
iJndbEniyed by Ai ieiiie mi 
A of hft pii^ Ito mIr# iMMI I 
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•iumoesy Aud* irith tii» feeMe btad» oompletely 
Khwarted and overtbraw his mnltitadinoTis foes. 
It: is dl£Eiciilt to ascertain the precise numbers in 
^s engagement According to Segnr, who is 
perhaps we best anthority to whom we can 
refeTf Napoleon had bat twaity-seven thoasand 
fighting men» and these were exhausted, half 
fimnshM, and miserably clothed and armed. 
There were also forty thonsand stragglers and 
wounded embarrassing his moTements and claim- 
ing his care. Sixty thonsand Rnssians, well fed 
azia perfectly armed, enTrounded him. General 
Wittgenstein, with forty thousand effective men, 
marched upon the portion of the army which 
had not yet crossed we stream. Marshal ^ctor, 
with bnt six thousand men, baffled all his efforts, 
and for hours held this vast foroe at bay. Ad- 
miral Tchitohagoff, with twenty thousand men, 
attacked the oofomns which had crossed. Key, 
with eight thoasand troops, plunged into ^e 
dense mass of foes, drove them before him, and 
took six thousand prisoners. 

Throngh all these awfol hours the engineers 
worked in preserving and repairing the bridges, 
with a coolness which no peril oonld disturb. 
The darkness of the night put no end to the 
conflict The Russians trained their guns to 
bear upon the confused mass ofmen, horses, and 
waggons crowding and overwhelming the bridges. 

In the midst of all the horrors of the scene, 
a little boat, carrying a mother and her two 
children, was overtunied by the floating ioo. A 
soldier plunged from the bridge into we river, 
and, by great exertions, saved the youngest of 
the two children* The poor thing, in tones of 
despair, kept crying for its mother. The tender- 
heaked soldier was heard endeavouring to soothe 
it, saying, <*Do not cry. 1 will not abandon 
You shall want for nothing. I will he 
your fother.*^ 

Women were in the midst of the stream, 
the floating ice, with their 
hem arms*, and when the mother 
WHS completely submerged in the cold flood, her 
stiflMed arms were seen still holding her child 
above the waves. Across this bridw the sol- 
diers bore tenderly the orphan ohOd which 
Marshal Ney had saved at Smolensk. 

Many persons were crushed and ground to 
pieces by the rush of heavy oarriages. Bands 
of soldiers cleared their way across the bridge, 
through the encumbering crowd, with their 
bayonets and thefr swords. The wounded and 
the dead wore trampled miserably under their 
fo^ Night came, oold, dark, and drea^, and 
did but inorsase these awM oalamltles* Every- 
thing was ooimed with snow. The black mass 
of men, horses, and carriages, traversing this 
white sur&oe, enabled the Rus^ artilleiymen, 
from the heights wMch thw oooupied, nn- 
erring^y to direct their fire* The howmig of the 
iemp^ the gloom of midnight, the inoeasaat 
fia4 aiid rear of nrriter* the sweep of cauntm- 
lalli rimoiigh the deni* mass, and the frightfol 

dOfioitM iMls, the iridstittg of buReti, the 
•1^ slioitkf of t£i Mildi^ the 


shrieks of the wounded imd of the despairing, 
and the wild hurras of the Cossacks, presented 
one of the most appalling scenes which demoniao 
war has ever exhibited. The reooni iiIods cue 
would think enough to appal the molt selfish 
and merciless lover of military glory* At last 
Victor, having protected the passage of all the 
regular troops, led his valiant corps across, and 
set fire to the bridges. The number lost on this 
occasion has never been ascertained* When the 
ice melted in the spring, twelve thousand dead 
bodies were dragged from the river* 

_ On the 29th of October the Emperor resumed 
his march. Each hour brought an accumula- 
tion of horrors. For four days the army passed 
along the icy road, marking their path by an 
awM trail of firoren corpses. On me fird of 
November they arrived at Molodeczno. Here 
they were met by convoys sent to them from 
Wima, and found provisions and forage in ahun- 
danoe. The wounded officers and soldiers, and 
everything which could embarrass the move- 
ments of the army, were sent forward under an 
escert to Wilna. Several thonsand fresh horses 
were obtained, and the cavalry remounted. The 
axtillery was repaired; and the troops, refreshed 
and reorganized, were placed in marching order. 

But intelligenoe was also brought to Napoleon 
that portions of Prussia, taking ^vantage of Ms 
reverses, were arming against him; and that 
even the Austrian aristooraoy, deeming this a 
favourable hour to put down democracy in 
France, were assuming a hostile attitude. Na- 
poleon called a oounou of all his officers, related 
to them these new impending perils, and in- 
formed them of his consequent determiination to 
tetum speedily to Paris. The generals unani- 
mously ^proved of this design. He, however, 
remained with the army two days loiter. On 
the 6th, the troops arrived at Smorgom. 

They were now within the borders of andenl 
Poland. Though still within the dominion M 
Russia, they h^ere met with sympathy and 
fiienda The great difficulties of the retreat 
were now surmoimted. Napoleon invited all his 
marshals to snp with him. At the oonclusion of 
the repast, he informed them that he should set 
out that night for Franoe, He assured them 
that he would soon return at the head of three 
hundred thousand men, and repeat the conquest 
which the frost had retarded* 

**I leave,” smd he, “the command of the 
army to the King of Naples. I hope that yon 
will obey him as yon would me, and that the 
meet perfect harmony will reign among yon*” 
He then embraced them aU and took leave* ll 
was ten o’clock at night. Two riedges were 
drawn np befowe the ixm» The officers gattoed 
sadly aM affectionately around the Emp^m 
Napoleon took Ms seat in one of the sledges, 
witn Catdrinoonrt oy his side ; Dnroc and Loban 
followed fo the other sledge. Their only esocfl 
oonriitsd of a fow Folei of the Royal Guard* 
for leavhig the my under these dfromh 
stiQosi, Nap&on has been severely censnisd* 
It hM bm eiM » alutniM asi • 
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iiwmaonfflOTi*. Jk Etiadwa historian has, how- ; 
#w, bwH more Ja«t General Boutourlia, j 
le-camp to the Emperor Alexander, sayt— , 

“Tarious Judgment! have been formed re-i 
ipecting this departore 5 yet aothing would be ] 
more easy than to Justify it Napriieon wo^ not 
merely the general of the tmj which ho left ; 
and isinoe the fate of ^ France was dependent 
apott his person, it ii clear that, under existing ; 
curcuinstaaces, hii first duty a as, less to wknos! 1 
the de&th-throos of the remnant of his army, ] 
than to watch over the safety of the great | 
empire which he niled. Kow he could not per- ' 
form that duty better than by going to Paris, j 
that by his presence he might hasten the or- 1 
anwatioaof new armies to replace those which 
e had lost*' ’ 

Efen Bourdenno, though unable to conceal , 
the hoetIHty with which ho was arainated, ex- 1 
claims— I 

“ It is not without indignation that I hare ; 
htard that departure attributed by some tOj 
oowardloe and fear. Napoleon a coward I They i 
know nothing of hii oharacter who say fo, | 
Traaauil in the midst of danger, he was new | 
more nappy than on the field of battle," 

In iefer«H»tothissii^^ 

Naptof taja— 

*♦ To hate itaiflAd with hop# under tmk 
astemiding diJffioulues was soaro^y to he ex- 
p^d fifom the greatest minds; hut, like the 
Emperor, to calculate and combine the moftstu- 
pendoui efforta with calmness and accuracy;^ to 
seJoe every fisvourable chance with unerring 
rapidity; to sustain every reverse with undis- 
turbed constancy, never urged to raslmcss by 
despair, yet enterprising to the utmost verge of ; 
daring oonaistent with reason, was a display of 
hrtellMtual gmtuess m surpassing, that it is not 
without justice Napolecn nas been called, in 
refemtee to past ag^ as well as the present, the 
&smnoel of mauldndL’* 

** I am enabled to affirm,*' tayt Caulalnoourt, 
“Ihi^ never beto, under any droumstanoei, 
M I see Mm mauife^ such heroio magnanlmitj 
aa daring the feirteendap and aij^ts which fol- 
lowed fihf dhattem of Moeoow, Seated by my 
ride hi a nazmw sledge, snfiering eeverel v from 
odd, and ota frmn hunger, for we could not 
i^p anywh^ leaving behmd Mm the scattered 
wrecks of Ms away, Napoleoa's courage never ! 
forsook Mm. Yet Ms mirife was not buoyed hv i 
any illusory hope. He had sounded the depth < 
of the abv-ss. His m 0 .» eye had aoamied the 
prospect before Mm,” 

“CaMsmoourt,” said he, '♦iMs Is a serious 
state of things ; but rest assured my ooura^ will 
not fiinch. My stir is clouded, but all Is not 
lost In three montlrs X tthaO have on fool a 
million fi tamed dtiMUt nud thr^ hundred 
riiouaand fine troops of the line. I, the Em- 
paror, am only a mim ; but all Ewnohmea know 
thiton that man depend riie dettlulei of Ihrir 
teriEM and the safety of their homes " 

Ate a ten b4i}| 01^: 


tured by the EuMfiai, Napoleon passed xmddb 
through Wihm, and m tfie 10th of 
entered Warsaw. The Abb 4 de Frtdt, who was 
then the French ambassador at Wtimw, has give® 
a very ringulsr account, in his ** Embaw at 
Warsaw in 1812 ,” of an iuterview he had at that 
time with the Emperor. It is regarded by Na- 
poleon’s friends « a gross caricatuw, intended to 
represent him in an mIoos light 

Napoleon, at St Hriena, roferring to the AbbI 
do Pradt, said^ — 

“But the abb 4 did not fulfil at Wtmtw 
any of the objects which had been intended. 
On the ooctrary, he did t great deM d 
miscHef, Eoports against Mm poured In from 
every quarter.' Even the young men, the t erki 
attached to the embassy, were surprised sA Mr 
conluct, and went so far sm to accuse him ot 
maintaining an understanding with the enemy, 
which I by no moans believed. But he oeitrinfy 
had a long talk with me, which he misrepresents, 
as might have been expected ; and it was at the 
very moment when he was delivering a long, 
prosy speech, which appeared to me a mere 
string of absurdity and impertiniuce, that I 
ioawlfid on the corutr of the chiraney-pleoe the 
order to withdraw Mm from Ms emlassy, and tt 
send him, as soon as poerihle, to FrentNi; a 
' cumstanoe which was the cause of a goM deal 
of merrimeut at the rime, and which the abbi 
semns' veiy derirous t^oowjeiling ” 

It will be found in a socoeedlng chapter that 
the ahhd subeefquentlj paid a noble tribute to the 
character of the Empter, aa he indignsmtiy re- 
pelled the iniulte which the Alliei heaped upon 
their fallen foe. Napoleon, who Is jn^resented 
by all who know him as one of the mo^ for- 
giving of men, wae much gratified by this vir- 
tual <immd 4 u 

Napoleon was weU aware of the perfidy of bis 
feudal allies. The' celerity of his movemenia 
alone prevented. Ms being made a prisoner si be 
ptaiea through Bavaria* He was, however, re- 
served for a more melancholy fate than that of 
Blohsid Cow de Mon. Earth could have m 
heavier woes for him than the lingering loramts 
of St. Helena. The Emperor drove forward 
without intermission, by night and by diyr. Ai 
one o’clock k the monkg of the 14 rii of 
•ember, Ms solitary riedge entered the itirwti d 
Dresden. Bnt a few months before, Nendtei 
had left that Mty imraunded by mtgMio«Qoe 
•uch as no earthly monarch has efir equalled. 

I He immediately held a fong private ©oaferwi 
i with the King d Saxony, the moi* irilhftil and 
deveked of all hii alMii. Again mttedhg Mi 
sledge, and outstripping even Mi oorntet fn 
sp«<^ In four days he reached Faria 

It was midnight on the ISth of DeoMubii* 
The Emprw, tick, anxloos, and ixteemelir d«* 
Jfloted, hid Juii idhed to iM ih# TMtefoi 
She iuppcMd riiMt riie Empifor imt iM 
gllng whh hii fois ftt ^ ttliM d the iriMi d 
Suddwbteiuteif 

in teMt A my tern fee of tfitt 

^ ribi' fi yy f flnt 
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eco^ng extraordinary had happened. In her 
«.larin sne leaped from the bed. At that mo- 
ment tne aoor was opened, and a man, envexoped 
in furs, rnshed in and clasped her in his arms. 
It was the Emperor. 

The news of the Emperor's arrival spread 
rapidly througn the metropolis, Napoleon had 
issued a bulletin, frankly communicating the 
whole extent of the disaster which had been en- 
wuntered. He had made no attempt wnatever 
at concealment. Though the bulletin had been 
despatched from the army before the departure 
of the Emperor, it did not arrive in Paris nntil 
the morning after his return. The important 
document was immediately published. A cala- 
mity so awful and unexpected filled Paris with 
amazement and consternation. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the Emperor 
held a levee. It was numerously attended. 
Gloom and anxiety pervaded every countenance; 
The Emperor appeared calm. JEo made no at- 
tempt to evade the questions which all were so 
anxious to ask. Frankly and fully he communi- 
cated the details of the retreat 

“Moscow,” said he, “had fallen into onr 
Mwer. We had surmounted every obstacle. 
The conflagration, even, had in no way lessened 
the prosperous state of our affairs. But the 
rigour of the winter induced upon the army the 
most frightful calamities. In a few nights all 
was changed. Cruel losses were experienced. 
They would have broken my heart if, under 
•uch circumstances, I had been accessible to any 
other sentiments but the welfare of my people. 
I desire peace. It is necessary. On four diffe- 
rent occasions, since the rupture of tihe peace of 
Amiens, I have solemnly made offer of it to my 
enemies. But I will never conclude a treaty but 
on terms honourable and suitable to the grandeur 
of my empire.” 

After the departure of the Emperor from the 
army, the cold increased in intensity. As they 
approached WUna, the mercury sank to 60 deg. 
below zero, Fahrenheit. The misery which en- 
iued can never be told. Sixty thousand men, 
troops and stragglers, had crossed the Beresina. 
Twenty thousand had since joined them. Of 
these eighty thousand, scarce forty thousand 
reached Wnna, This destruction was caused 
ahncttt entirely by the cold. The Russians who 
were in pursmt perished as miserably as did the 
French. It is a remarkable fact, but well at- 
tested, that the soldiers from a more southern 
clime endured the cold better than did the native 
Baarian. 

On the 12th of December, the French arrived 
it Eowno, upon the banks of the Niemen. On 
the I8th they mossed the bridge, but about 
thirty thousand in number. The “ Old Guard” 
was mm reduced to three hundred men. They 
ftill marched proudly, preserving, even unto 
Itiih, todr martial and indmidtable air. The 
n«tdo through mirtolei of suffering and 
ftlowf, hm mmm the tmx through this awfal 
1!lm omKk Ixmlimm to tha Hit- 


men had occupied thirty- seven days and nights. 
During this time, four rear-guards had meM 
away under his command. Receiving four or 
five thousand men, the number would soon be 
reduced to two thousand, then to one thousand, 
then to five hundred, and finally to fifty or sixty. 
He would then obtain a fresh supply to be 
strewn in death along the road. Even mojud 
perished from fatigue and the cold than from the 
bullets of the enemy. 

In the following way he conducted the retreat 
Each afternoon, at about five o'clock, he selected 
some commanding position, and stopped the ad- 
vance of the Russians. Ills soldiers then, for a 
few hours, obtained such food and rest as was 
possible under such circumstances. At ten 
o’clock he again resumed, under cover of ths 
night, his retreat. At daybreak, which was 
about seven o’clock, he again took position, and 
rested until ten o’clock. By this time the enemy 
usually made his appearance. Cautiously re- 
tiring, Ney fought them back all day long, 
makmg as much progress as ho could, until five 
o’clock in the evening, when he again took 
position. 

In order to retard the advance of the Cossacks, 
powder and shells were placed m the waggons 
which it was found necessary to abandon, and a 
long lighted fuse attached. The Cossacks, ob- 
serving the smoke, dared not approach nntil after 
the explosion. Thus, for more than a month, 
by night and by day, Ney struggled along 
against blinding storms of snow and freezing 
^es, with his ranks ploughed by the shot and 
the shells of the enemy. 

At Eowno, Marshal Ney collected sevoi 
hundred fresh troops, and, planting a battery 
of twenty-four pieces of cannon, beat back the 
enemy during the whole day, while the army 
was defiling across the bridge. As these troops 
melted away before the fire of the foe, he seized 
a musket, and with diflSoulty rallied thirty men 
to stand by his side. At last, having seen every 
man safely across the river, he slowly retired, 
proudly facing the foe. ' The bullets flew thickly 
around him ; still, he disdained to turn his back 
upon the foe, or to quicken his pace. Ddibe- 
xately walkiag backwards, he Bred the last 
bullet at the advancing Russians, and threw 
his gun into the stream. He was the last of 
the “Grand Army” who left the Russian 
territory. 

General Dumas was seated In the house of 
a Frendh physician, on the German ride of the 
river, when a man entered, enveloped in a large 
doak. His beard was long tmd matted, his stoa- 
dated visage was blackened witii gumwwder, 
his whiskers were ringed by Are, but his eyes 
beamed with the lustre of an iQdomM>te minm 

“At last I am here,** saM he, as he threw 
himself into a chair, “ What, Generail Dumai, 
do yon not know me 
** No," was the >?eply * “ who t«e you 
“ I am the raar-gtird of the Grand Aimay-^ 
hilNiyi IlMTf fixedthehwtmusMfiito 
1 1 
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the ljB«3ge of Kowuo, I ktt t tkrowii into the 
Kiemta iba Iwt of oar arms, mi I hiTO walked 
af, fti you lee mtf wroM the forwt,’’** 


CHAPTER LT. 

I.UTZEN AND BAUTZHN. 

apart of tlie Miniiter of th# Interior— Tostlmony of 
eaenilta— Hobte dovotloa of Napoleoa^f allk'i—New 
coilhiim— Confrtilija of Mottoniicli;— I>Mth of Iten- 
Battte of Lutxon— Kntirlng Dr<f8t!«n— Battle 
of Barateea— Deatlj of Ouroe— Armiitico— Iteiiewal of 
lio8Untle*--Caiiliiincourt’f inlerviow with the Em- 
{>eror-4tiiking remarlci of Napoleon. 

Gee« t» were the military resources which 
the Empewjr’s genius had OB^atcd, the skill wid 
Tigoar of his dTil administration were still more 
extrwrdinary. The Miuistcr of the Interior at 
this time made the following report to the Leg^* 
MfeBodyi— 

** Gentlemen,**-Notwith8tanding the immease 
tnoies whioli a state of ww^ botn maritime and 
CkmtiJiental, has rendered indispeaeablyneowisary, 
the popnMon of France has oontbned to 
mase. French Indnitry has adfinoed. The 
•(A was never better oolitated, z 
tnree more fi<mzishing» and at so peidod of onr 
history has wealth been more equally diffiosed 
among all classes of society. The farmer now 
ezyoya benefits to which he was Ibnaerly a 
stranger. His food and clotliing are better 
and more abundant than heretofore, and his dwell- 
ing is more substantial and convenient. 

Improvements in agriculture, 

and the uaeM arts axe no hMOt^r rejected because 
they are new. Eaperimeaitf hi been made in | 
every braxmh of labour, and the methods proved 
to be the meet useM have been adopted, 
ArMdal meadows have been multiplied, the 
syston falows is abandoned, rotation of oro^ 

la b#ter understood, and Improved plans of ouIti» 
vatlon awment ^e produce of the idi Cattk 
are muMp]^ mi their different breeds 
pztved. This great proip«% Is attributahk to 


•• I)ta4af the Ea*toi sioapslgu, Frsuos 
to have M abMt tbms tuudnkt tad ftftr tl 
loldisrt; a tedred teottMadwsrs klU«d In ths «d 
«ad rtteMt, ft buadred ftnd flftv thouiumd dM 2rom ^ 
Basger, teuKus, aad tbe seridW of tbe olimftts, snd | 
ftbout ft ImadrM tbouiMiKi rsmslasd priftoiutn in ibe 
htttte of tbs Etuiltas, not mm thm btlf of wlsm 
•Y«r returasd to FVuoa Tbs locotuott bss bSNKo tvolbai 
y moudlug tbs dews, sattlsrs, women, ftud eWldmi 
who followed tbs army, and by those who loiafti in its 
rstesftt flrom Moscow, iznoantisi; to sbmt fifty thoussM 
pmons. Upwirds of sixty thousand horses were de- 
stroyed, ft tboMftnd ctimoE, tnd newly twealy tboa- 
s&od wswouf ind Cftitfigex 
“ Atattdef I iwwf have Hirer bettt well sftosrtfttoed; 
bat, iadudluf the ppulation of the ftbiyi<te«d dinei, 
who pwiibM ter went of fwKi and sbidter, (her nait 
late fiir t xoMi<Hl Iboso of tbe taviidart. Is eonme- 
nomifon of Ms dMIrariuioe, Ibe Cxtr otaaed * laeilil 
to b® irtimcLremwItiible for the toplicltj sad MterM 
tram if tM iMedotkaL * M 
/MM 
vM 


the hberti laws by which the Empire Is gov 
to riie snpprosiioa of feudal tenures, tittes, mort 
mains, and thr monastic ordam— metimres which 
have set at liberty numorons and rendered 
them the ftm patrimony of f&miiios formerly in a 
state of pauperism. Something is due efso to 
the mors equal distribution of wealth, ewase 
on the alteration and simplification ef ths kws 
relating to freehold property, and to the prompt 
decision cf law suits, the number of which is now 
daily decreasing.’’ 

Notwithstanding the enormoiH wari in which 
Nap<d«on had been engaged, ho Imtl expended in 
works of public impruvemcot the loilowing 

sums 

On palaces and buildings, the property of the 
crown, fill, f)0D, 000 francs; on fortUlcftfions, 
5,000,01X1 francs ; on aeapnrts, drwka, and liar, 
bours, 125, 000, 0<X) francs; on road« und high- 
ways, 175,000,000 frauce; on bridges in PaA 
Artie various departments, S 1, 2;>iM XX) fknai; 
on canals, embankments, and the drainage of land, 
125,000,000 franoft; on pubfic works in Paris, 
100,0<X),000 francs ; on public buildingi in the 
departments, 150,000,00tl fmnea— making a total 
of more than 1,000,000,000 francs, which, in the 
course of nine vetra. he had expended in Improv- 
tind< F— ** 

saya a French writer/' 

•H by •ceadlneii of purpceo—t^.v.... 

armed with power, and finance wisely and 
foonomlcall j applied.’* 

Count Mold, the MlalrtMr of Fluanoe, after a 
very faithful review of the flattering condition of 
the Empire, concluded his report whh the fol- 
lowing words; — 

“ If a man of the age of the Medici or of Louis 
! XIV. were to reviwt tiie earth, and, at the sight 
of so many marvels, ask how many ages of ptaoi 
and glorious reigns had been rcquirt'd to jisodiics 
them, he would be answered, ‘Twelve y^mrs cf 
war and a tingle man.”* 

** The national resources of the Fremdi E«- 
idre,” says Alison, “ as they were developed la 
these memorable reports, and evinced in thcti 
exertions, are the more worthy of at- 
tention, as this was the last expoiitlon of ' ‘ 
which was made to the world; this was 
jpolirtcal testament of Napojeon to totorei,, 
%e disasters which immediately after otowViMi 
round hli sinking Empire, i 
difficulties with which he had ’ pr«« 

vented anything of tlie kind “ ■ ' 

pted. ; and when order awn reguianty 
emerged from the dbaof , under tht wyttored Re 
bon dynasty, Fraaoe, bereft of all its ravolutiotiaif 
and reduced to the diimuiilow of I Wi, 

WbMi it ii rseellMtii^ t,init mm 

vast m obleels m truly trepirial, ftamltnf w utirti 
Ste.toOiOto a*yiMr, teol piM enriitf a piM cf titti* 
areuwy warlike iwe atsMNM wimfeiia mwI 

itt« and terrlteiflai bMliitf, l| tt«tt it i 
(t dimnyrtefttia M Mttaliie of saM m pwticttf M 
( ihi M OMieb Ml 

M 

ittMiel 

>*••• 
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irijm%md Httif mof® than two*tliWs of the terri- 
itory, fui5 mt » fourth u!’ klliisncs wMoh it 
l»a ergofaci Bute the Emperor. To theploture 
ixhibitea of tho Empire at this period, therefore, 
the ejm of future ages will be constantly turned, 
as presenting both the highest point of elevation 
which the fortunes of France had ever attained, 
and the greatest aisemhlage of national and 
military strength which the annals of modem 
times have exhibited.” 

Napoleon in person superintended the entire 
administration of both militaxy and civil affairs. 
Every ministerial project was submitted to his 
examination. The financial accounts were all 
audited by himself. The governmental oorres- 
pndence passed under his eye, and was corrected 
by his pen. The apparently exhaustleis mental 
and physical energies of the Emperor amazed all 
who were thrown into contact with him. Though 
Paris had been plunged into consternation by the 
terrible disaster in Russia, the calm demeanour 
and intrepid countenance of the Emperor, which 
accompanied his trank admission of the whole 
ma^itude of the calamity, soon revived public 
confidence. The Journal of Parit, the next 
morning, contained the following comments upon 
the celebrated 29th bulletin 

These details cannot but add to the glory witii 
which the army has covered itself, and to the ad- 
miration which the heroic firmness and genius of 
the Emperor inspire. After having vanquished 
the Russians in twenty battles, and driven them 
from their ancient capital, our brave troops have 
had to sustain the rigours of the season and the 
severities of an inhospitable dimate during a 
march of more than fifty da^ through an 
enemy’s country, deprived of artillery, transports, 
and oavaky $ yet the genius of the soverei^has 
animated all, and proved a resource under the 
greatest difficulties. The enemy, who had the 
dements for his auxiliaries, was beaten wherever 
he appeared. With such soldiers and snoh a 
^neral, the eventual success of the war cannot 
be uncertain. Napoleon will give his name to 
the nineteenth century.” 

The words of Napoleon were eagerly gathered, 
and drculated through the Empire. Innumerable 
addresses, containing assurances of loyalty and 
affection, were presented to him by the prindpal 
bodies of Paris, and from all the prinoM cities 
^ France. The dties of Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Turin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Mayenoe, mani- 
fofted tho noblest spirit of devotion. They rallied 
fkround thdr noble leader in this his hour of ex- 
tremity witii a zeal which does honour to human 
nature. We dve the address foom Milan as a 
ipedmen of au the rest 

“Our kingdom, sire, is your handiwork. It 
owes to you Its laws, its monuments, its roads, its 
proip^i^, its amoulturo, tho hononr of its arts, 
and the Intemiu peace which it eigoys. The 
people of Italy dedars, in the foot of the universe, 
tibat thM is no saorifioe which they are not pre- 
fesed to make to enable your Mijesiy tooom- 

t» the mmi work intntsted to you by Fro^ 
l» i:iMordlnfiiy oinmmitanoes, ex* 


traordinary saorificea aro wqulroi Md out 
efforts lijhali be imfeoanded. Ton I'eqilrt 
arndss, gold, fideBty, cousttocy. AE w ^mmmi 
fke, we lay at ycur Mmcisty’s lesl. TMi m not 

the suggestion of authority 5 It Is amviotioa^ 
^atitude, the universsdcry produced by the pas- 
sion for our political existence.” 

Austria and Prussia, who had with no little 
reluctance allied themselves with the armies of 
republican France, now began to manifest de- 
cided hostility. The commander of the Prussian 
forces announced his secession firom the Prussian 
alliance, and soon again Prussia joined the coali- 
tion of Russia and England against Napoleon. It 
is said by Savary — 

** The King had long resisted the intreatios 
with which he was assailed in Prussia to join the 
Russians. The natural sincerity of his character 
kept him firm to onr alliance, in spite of the fatal 
results which it could not faU to draw upon him. 
He was driven to the determination he adopted 
by men of restless spirit, who told him 
plamly, but respeotfolly, tibat they were ready to 
act either with him or without him. ‘Well, 
gentlemen, replied the King, * you force me to 
tiiis course ; hut remember, we must either con- 
quer or be annihilated.’ ” 

The Austrian commander, Prince Sohwartaten- 
berg, also imitated the example of the Prussians. 
He not only refused to render any servioe to the 
French in their awful retreat, but overawed the 
Poles to prevent their rising to assist Napoleon, 
and then, entering into an armistice with the 
Russians, quietly retired to tho territories of his 
ioverei^. Murat, dcneoted by these tidings, and 
alarmed by the intelligence which he had re- 
oeived firom Naples, abruptiy abandoned the army 
and returned to Italy. Napoleon was inoeuied 
at this desertion. He wrote to his sister Caroline, 
Murat’s wife, “ Your husband is extremely brave 
on the field of battle, but out of si^t of the 
enemy he is weaker than a woman. He has no 
moral courage,” 

Murat, before leaving the army, had assem- 
bled a council of war, and had publicly vented 
his spleen against the Emperor for caUing him 
firom sunny Naples to take part in so disastrous 
a campaign. 

“It is impossible,” s«d he, “to continue to 
serve a madman who is no longer able to afford 
security to his adherents. Not a single prince 
in Europe will hereafter listen to his word or 
respect his treaties. Had I accepted the propo- 
sals of England, I might have been a powmol 
sovereign, like ^e Emperor of Anstria or BBug 
of Pntsaia.” 

Davonst indignantly replied, “ Tho soverri^ 
you have named are monardhs ffmso q/ 
Ood. Th^ power has bow Ocmsolidi^ by 
time, by long-aocmtixmiod revmmoe, and horedf- 
tary descent? but you are King merely by the 
grace of Napoleon and the Wood of Frweh 
soldiers. Ton can remain a Kong only by the 
power of Napdieon and by an allanoe wijft 
France. Ten tswlnffatedwi^ black ingratimte 
I iriR iMt M to deironnoe yon to the 
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k\ KftpolfiQ wwttj ** I <lo not inap^ I befin attended willi tli® happwit 0 ffm , *.,**%.« wm 
ton td be 0 E 6 of tlio»wwliO tblnl: tint the Hon (want of liHleEry r-r lawal tl‘rc« 
m di-ad. bat If joii bavt cotmtedon tbii nill cauyiiipjt nifo oxer. 

■ooii diiooYef your error. Since my U*‘parture Tae Torir® of ww« ftiuittfit Aflt«r 

from Wilnft joa Imvo clone me ail the evil yon long a ^frici ui<‘H'<troni witi», they were 
oonkl Your title of King hm turned your 'W mngniiie of sum-a*}. Tlieir efforta were 
Head.'* rodonWed. Thou^imd® of were ciren. 

Eagfene wasappomtad to tbe cHef commaud, lated in all the nmiltiuia provim'i*® of France by 
The viceroy,” wrote Napoleon, “i» accuatomod tlie tpnte of the guvernment, dffwning 

to the direction of military movements on a large the character of Kuiiulcini, arcuKiiig him of am,- 
•cale, and, besides, enj\>^s tUfuii cmjuknce of tbs bitious, despotic, and bloodthirsty appetitas, smd 
jinpsw.” This oblique reproach added to the striving to rouse the popubi *0 to iiimn setion. 
disalTection of Murat. Napoleon was biwsely at't‘u»ct;d uf being the origi- 

Frederieh William of Prussia, encouraged by nator of these long and drk'tolfiil wnrs, of oppos- 
the utter wreck of the French armies, on the Ist , ing all moaHures tor pow-c, i.f dflightiiig in con- 
of March, concluded tn alliance, oSen'dve and * tiagration and oanmgc, of ib higing Europe with 
defensive, with the Russian autocrat, and dc* blood to gratify Ids insuduhle tuftbitiou and his 
dared war against France. When the hostile i love of ndlitary glory. Must reck!t«dy the Eng- 
declamtion was notified at St Cloud, Napoleon ! lish nation was phinged into hop»*leH« dt^bt, that 
merely observed— gold might be dittiilHitcd with i laviuh band to 

** It is better to have a declared enemy than a ! all who would aid to crush the great leader of 
doubtM ally.” Ho afterwards said, My grealeit govennm'iital refhnin 
fault, perhaps, wae not having dethroned the On the 11th of November, 1818, Mittemidi 
King of pTMsis when I could have done it so said to the French ambaik'»ad(>r, in re&renci to 
easily. After Friedland, I thonld have separated the bribe which the English gavr rmnent had 
SUesk from Prusaia, and abandoned this provmcs offered Austria to imlufc her £« turn against 
to Saxony. The King of Prussia and the Pros- Napoleon, ** Besides the on* himdrud and icventy- 
laana were too much hnmilated not to seek to five millions of francs which England gives to 
avenge themselves on the first ooofunon. If I Enssii, she offers m two hundred and fitly mil* 
had acted thna, if I had given them a free oon- lions If we change ow syslem. We have erted 
stittttion, and delivered the peasants from feudal the offer with contempt, although our fiaanoei 
tiavety, the nation would have been content** are to the most ruinous state.*’ 

Napoleon had wished, by a generous treaty, Meanwhile,” says Napier, ‘*the allied eovs- 
to conciliate his foes. He was ready to make reigns, by giving hopes to their sal||e«U that 
very great ooncessions for the sake of peace; but constitutional liberty should be tli« reward of 
tlie banded despots of Europe were entirely re- their prodigious popular exertloai against Franoi 
gardless of his magnanimity. “The system,'* — hopes %bich, with the moiit detestable base- 
srid Napoleon truly, “of tiie enemies of the ness, they had preyionsily r-wMdved to defraud— 
French Kevolution is war to tte death.** assembled greatt‘r iUoin than they were able to 

Immediately after the defection of Prussia, wield, and prepared to pass the Rhine,” 
the Allies signed a convention at Breslau, which As the Allies euterrti Faauu} , tbny sciiitwed 
stipulated that all the German princes should be mnumerable prockwatitmH am*/ng \{ the people, 
summoned to unite against Napoleon. Whoever calling upon them Ut fm aguiii- t Napoicun. 
ndhsed was to forfeit lus estate*. Thus the “Germans,” said Gciieral ^ ittgk*ns£cto, *‘w« 
Allto twunpled upon the todepeadenoe of kto^ open to you the Pruadan ranks. You will there 
and endeavourea with viol«moe to break me find the son of the labourer plwed beside the 
most sacred treaties. The venerable King of son of the priuM. All distinction of rank If 
Saxony, retostog thus to prove treacherous to faced to tiiese grfat ideiis- the king, Hbtrty, 
his faithfbl friend, and menaced by the loss of honour, country. Aniong ui tiujre » no d&. 
hktinwie, was compelled to flee freon his capital, tinctioa but talent, and the ardour with 
The AHim overran hisdommions and marched we fiy to combat fur the cowuiniii 
triumphantly Into Hresdea. They were cordially With iu(*h lake words did the 
welcomed by those who dreaded the liberal idea# pouo innies endeavour t« delude th# licnoraot 
which were emanating from France* The Eng- multitude toto the belirf that tlrty were the id* 
lish government also made an attempt to com- voottes of equality. 'I'reii’lierously they raiidi 
we Court of Copenhagen to join the grand the banner of demwwicy, arid ralllad aiwttd B 

A squadron appMred before the city, the eathm*ia»m of slmpi# penaiits, tiiit 
aided ft categorical answer within forty- might betray tiiat cauw, and trawple It wiw 
ekht hours, under the pain of bombardment hooelejolv la blood, hliny were by 

The blood of the last atrwioas cannonade was promises. Seeing foch awful dliMtetf 
hardly as yet washed from the pavements of the darkeumg upon tl» IVinfh Emptw, they 
city. It was another of those attacks of piratioal thought he was fonakea by God as wtH ai 
idrocity with which the Euglth govmment so and they abandatMid their only nmi Irbttd. 
often dfehononred itself during tluMHi toemendous KapoWn miM asl ml f umu'iIi giomt wMdh 
tatfiilM. “Thkmiuiarft/’imy»Allimn,“w was gaiiMti IW miff i 

, »lf hi k* hi vim Ui iMiilii vwt m 



DEATH OF MARSHAL BESSIKRES. 


exultant, t© make proposals for peace. Nothing 
remained for him bnt co redouble his efforts to 
defeat their maohinations. The people of France 
enthusiastically responded to his call Parents 
cheerfully gave up their children for the decisive 
israr. Every town and village rang with the 
fiotea of preparation. As by magic, another 
army was formed. By the middle of April 
nearly three hundred thousand men were on the 
march towards Germany, to roll hack the 
threatened tide of invasion. The veteran troops 
of France had perished amid the snows of 
Russia, A large anny was struggling in the 
Spanish Peninsula against the combined forces 
of England, Portugal, and Spain. The greater 
portion of those now assembled were youthful 
recruits, “ mere boys,” says Sir Walter Scott. 

On the 15th of April, at four o’clock in the 
morning, Napoleon left; St. Cloud for the head- 
quarters of the army. Oaulainconrt, who ao- 
oompanied him, says ; — 

“When the carriage started, the Emperor, 
who had his eyes fixed on the castle, throw him* 
laT back, placed his hand on his forehead, and 
xemained for some time in that meditative atti- 
tude. At length, rousing himself from his 
gloomy reverie, he began to trace in glowing 
colours his plans and projects, the hopes he 
cherished of the faithful co-operation of Austria, 
&o. Then he resumed his natural simplicity of 
manner, and spoke to mo with emotion of the 
regret he folt in leaving his honM Louise and his 
lovely child. 

“*I envy,' said he, ‘the lot of the meanest 
peasant in my Empire. At my age he has dis- 
charj^ed his debts to his country, and he may 
remain at home, egjoying the society of his wife 
and children j while I, 1 must fly to the camp 
and engage in the strife of war. Such is the 
mandate of my inexplicable destiny.’ 

“ He again sunk mto his reverie. To divert 
Mm from it, I turned the conversation on the 
scene of the preceding evening, when, at the 
Elys^e, the Empress, in the presence of the 
princes, grand aignitmos, and ministers, had 
taken tho solemn oath in the character of 
Regent 

“ ‘ My good Louise,’ said the Emperor, * is 
gentle and submissive. I can depend on her. 
Her love and fidflity will never fail me. In the 
current of events there may arise circumstances 
which decide the fate of an empire. In that 
case, I hope the daughter of the Cmsars will be 
inspired by the sp" it of her grandmother, Maria 
Theresa.’ 

Napoleon had ordered his troops to concen- 
Iwte at Erfurth, and, on the 25th of Ajpnl, he 
reached the encampment of his youthful and 
inexperienoed army. The Allies, flushed with 
•uociss, ovffwhi^g in numbers, and animated 
by the prospect of a general rising of the 
RoyiHffc M?ty til over Europe, were ev^T'- 
where gaikag ground A senes of indecisive 
w^oti MMtd* i» which the gealui of Kapo- 
wmiiiilj triumphed &m Mt 

xluntl auiatti 


In one of these actions, Besslires, who com- 
manded the caval^of the Imperial Guard, was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and fell dead 
from his horse. 

Marshal Bessferes had been commander of the 
Guard ever since the campaign in Italy, in 1796. 
Like all those who were honoured with the 
friendship of Napoleon, he was a man of exalted 
worth. He was humane and tender-hearted in 
the extreme, and yet no peril in the hour of 
battle could daunt Mm. Firmly believing in the 
righteousness of those principles of popidar 
equality for which he was contending under 
his adored Emperor, and by which he had 
risen from obscure parentage to power and re- 
nown, he nei-vod himself to endure the carnage 
over which his sympathies wept. He was uni- 
versally beloved. Even those against whom he 
was contending have united in pronouncing his 
eulogy. The character of Napoleon is illus- 
trated by tho lofty character of the friends he 
cherished. 

Tho loss of this faithful friend deeply affected 
Napoleon. He wrote to the Empress 

“Bessi^res is jnstly entitled to the name of 
brave and good. He was distinguished alike for 
his skin, courage, and prudence ; for his great 
experience in directing cavalry movements, for 
his capacity in civil affairs, and his attachment 
to tbo Emperor. His death on the field of 
honour is worthy of envy. It was so suddea 
as to have been free from pain. His reputation 
was without a blemish — the finest heritage he 
could have bequeathed his ohildren. There are 
few whoso loss could have been so sensibly felt 
The whole French army partakes the grief of 
his Mjyesty on this melancholy occasion.” 

Amid these overwhelming cares and perils, 
Napoleon forgot not the widow of his friena. He 
wrote to her the following touching letter 

“My Cousin,— .Tour husband has died on tho 
field of honour. The loss which you and your 
children have sustained is doubtless great, but 
mine is still greater. The Duke of Istria has 
died the noblest death, and without suffering. 
He has left a spotless reputation, the best in- 
heritance he could transmit to his children. My 
protection is secured to them. They will inhent 
ah the affection which I bore to their father.** 

At last the hostile forces met in great strength 

t the plains of Lutzen. It was the 2nd of May. 
Napoleon, not expecting an attack, was on tne 
march, Ms army extending thirty miles in len^h. 
Suddenly the allied army appeared in all its 
strength, emermng from beMad some, h^hts 
where it had been concealed. In four deea 
bltwk columns, eighty thousand strong, wim 
powerftil artillery In front, and twenty-five thou- 
sand of the finest cavalry in reserve, these vete- 
rans, with deafening cheers, rushed resistiessly 
upon the kadiag oommni of the voung oonscripbi 
01 France. Two vRlages w«e Immediatelj 
veloped In fitmsa. A heavy oonoeatiM fire, of 
^joughed their la^ Courier after 
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eosiiiir ifif to Hapolooott grossing fox* 

relnfommente, or all wm io«^. Toa Emperor 
soon anived at the theatre of totian. He had 
hat four thooeaad horie. Calmly, for a moment, 
hecoatemplated the oterwhelming numhemthus 
aiddenly wreting opors hie little band, and then 
Bald, without any indication of alarm— - 
” We haf® noT cavtirj. No matter, it will he 
a battle as in Egypt. The French infantry ia 
eqaal to anything. I commit myself, without 
fear, to the valoar of our young coaecripte.” 

Napoleon himself galloped acroei the pliun, 
directing hii steps to the spot where the dense 
smoke and the iaoessant roar of artillery indi- 
oated the hottest of the strife. The scene ci 
carnage, confusion, and dismay which In , pre- 
sented itself was sufBcient to appal the stoutest 
heart The young oonsoripts, astounded aad 
o¥«rwhelmed by tue awful fire from the Rus- 
sian batteries, which mowed down their raaki, 
were flying in terror ow the plain. A few of 
the more experienced columns alone held to- 
gether, ia4 horn and bleeding, slowly retired 
before tibie ad?anoing masMs of the allied in- 
fantiy. Immense ^aadroni of wstahy were 
posted upon a neighbouring enrinenoe, just 
rt«dy, in a rmlitlMs torrent of deatroorion, to 
sweep the fleld and sabre the helpless fugitites* 
The moment the Emperor ajppeared with the 
impoiM staff, the young soldiers, reaulmated 
by his presenoe, rushed towards him. A few 
words from his lips relived their courage. In- 
stantly the broken masses formed into little 
knots and squares, and the rout was airestod. 
Never did the Emperor receive a more touching 
pmf of the ooufidenoo and the do\olioa of Iib 
troopa The wounded, as they were borne by, 
lunm their eyes affectionately to the Emperor, 
and shouted, often with dying lips, “Vive 
FEmpereurr Whenever his form appeared, 
flitting through the oonfrudon and the smoke 
of the battk, a gleam of Joy was kindled upon 
the dbeeks of those straggling in deaths last 
agerfea The devotioa of the eolditr*, and the 
herolin of the generals and offioers, xMrer sur- 
passed whit wmi witae»ed on this occasion. 
Napoleon rode through a storm of hulkta and 
mumon-balls as if hewre a ohanned life. He 
seemed derirous of exporiag himself to every 
p«Cl which hk fidthful sol&rs were called to 
TOOOimter. He felt that the young soldiers, who 
now fljr the first rime witeeased the horrors of a 
field of battle, needed this example to trimulate 
Iheir courage. 

For tight bourn the battle rifled, li was san- 

S in the extreme. The ground was 
with the murilated bodies of the dying 
and the deUd. Otneral QIrmd, though already 
hit by several bullets, and oof«i^ mrii hlool, 
lili headed his troops, exohsimiag-— 

Irifuohmen I the hour is oome in which 
who lovii Ms mmiKj wait 

j k«|rik 

fteiwd lh« Inmihil 
U M mNIi% pi 


Sixteen^ bariallons in eloi«oohm& prtoeded by 
sixty pieces of mfomparahli artilery, pierced 
the wavering mass of the Allies. One iaeeiSBut 
flash of fire blared from tm advancing fsolumu. 
The onset was resisries*. Enveiopwi in climdi 
of dust tad smoke, the determinad hand was 
soon lost to the sight of the Emperor. But the 
flush of their guns through the glw»m, and the 
recoding roar of thehr artlilery, prackimed that 
they were driving the enemy before them, The 
victory was ooiiaplcte. But Napokon, destitnte 
of cavalry, gave strict orders that no pnrtnit 
ahould bo attempted. Ho upon the Itawl- 
won field of Imttk. The Allici reirfuted io 
tiu (it'o to Dresden, amazod at the 
peofoa sn-rgy which Nnpokoa had de- 
veloped. They had supposed that the diwwteri 
in Kusjtia had so weakened bis strength that he 
oonld present bi»t fechk resistance. 

The Emperor immediately transmitted nows 
of this victory to Puns, and t« every court u 
alliance with Franco. The tidings iilkd the 
heart# of his frioadi with Joy. 

“ In my young soldiers,” said Napoleon, “ I 
have found tul the valour of my old companioni 
ia arm Iteirmg the twenty years tlmt I have 
oommanddd the French txoops, I have never wit- 
nessed more bravery and devotion. If all the 
allxtd soveieigua, and the ministers who dinot 
their oabiutts, had been prgisent on the fleld d 
battle, they would have renounced the vain hope 
of oausiug the star of France to d«Ndme/ 

He wrote to the Empress, whom be had an* 
pointed Regent, reijuwting her to forward, in 
her name, tho following circular to eaoh of the 
oishopi of th*‘ Empire 

“In the imme of tho Knip»Tor, the EwproM 
Quean and Kagmit, to tho Hidmp of The 
victory gainnd at jAit/yn by ms the 

Emperor and King, our bclovmi wpoujie and iOTe- 
reign, can only be cmiHidarad a# a sparkl art of 
divine protaetfon. We dosim that, at the rcwlpt 
of this letter, you will nnm a Ti iMuw to w 
auEg, and address thaukugiviugw to the God «f 
anmesj and that yon will off<T «uoh prtyew as 
you may Judge suitable, to draw down the 
diviao protection upmi our armks and par- 
rioultriy for the sacred person of hi# M^«»ty, 
the Emperor and King. May God pre»«rve W« 
from every danger. prf^^nrvathm li « ntcfi- 
eaxy to the happlnew of the Empire m to the 
rehgion which Im has re-wtablkliid. msd wiikb 
he Is odled i 

A liiailtr circular wm lent to *11 ttii 
k Italy. 

At daybreak ott the fcdlowlitg aon 
leon rode over the flild of baitle, Will 
rious of tilt ml^utidiirt meknoh^v, bt faied 
upon the bodlei of rix IhouMfid « hli 
lull iteiiri&sr Ihi plain. Thilr 
isape and ileniier ug imi p 
thev wiM adi^ed t« tie Ma liwr«i d tii 
Mc#bi^ Tiniiw teiMsd of lilt vw^dl 
d Itecn iii ii^ fcaliM k f MM* 
hud tiewi li ftwy Itaw 
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at mulJHiion, fam ft# Mosdj SeM to tho 
teispiial 

is Napoleon ww» tlionglitMly tad sadly tra- 
vowiij^^ tlie gory plains, ii® oarao to th« dead 
body of a young Prussian, who, in death, seemed 
to proM something olosely against his bosom. 
The Emperor approatdied, and found that it was 
the Prussian flag which the soldier, in dying, 
!ia<i grasped so tenaciously. For a moment he 
stopped, and gazed in silence upon the touching 
spectacle. Then, with a moistened eye, and a 
Toioe tremulous with emotion, he said — 

“ Brave lad 1 brave lad I you were worthy to 
have been bom a Frenchman. Gentlemen,” said 
he, turning to his officers, his voice still trem- 
bling, “ you see that a soldier has for his flag a 
sentiment approaching to idolatry. It is the 
object of his worship, as a present received from 
the hands of his mistress. I wish some of you 
immediataiy to render funeral honours to this 
young man. I regret that I do not know his 
name, that I might write to his family. Do not 
separate him from his flag. These folds of silk 
will be for him an honourable shroud.” 

Napoleon could thixs honour fidelity and 
courage, even in an enemy. 

The battle of Lutzen is invariably regarded 
as one of the most brilliant proofs of Napoleon’s 
genius, and of the fervid aflbetion with which he 
was cherished by every soldier in the armv. 
The Allies had chosen their own point of attack 
Concealed behind a barrier of hills, they had 
drawn the French almost into an ambuscade. 
Surprised in a scattered line of march, extending 
over a distance of thirty miles, Napoleon was 
assailed by the oonoentrated masses of the enemy 
on his right and oenlxe. Still, the Emperor, 
with his young recruits, arrested the advance of 
the enemy, susmned the conflict for eight hours, 
brought up his reinforcements, and gained the 
victoi^. ft was Napoleon's personal ascendency 
over his troops whion secured this result 

His instinctive acquaintance with the human 
heart was almost supernatural. On this occa- 
sion he made extraordinary efforts to encourage 
and animate his children, as he ever called his 
soldiers. A colonel of battalion had, for some 
fliult, been degraded from his rank. He was a 
veiy brave man, and much beloved by those 
whom h© had commanded. In the midst of the 
battle, when that battalion was needed to per- 
form a feat of desperate daring, Napoleon ap- 
peared at its head with the beloved commander. 
Addressing to him, in the presence of his troops, 
a few woms of forgiveness and oommendarion, 
he restored Mm to the command, A shout of 
joy burst from the lips of the battalion. The 
cry spread from rank to rank, and rose above 
the awfrd roar of the battle. The feroope, thus 
animated, headed a column, and, breasrin^ the 
tfeorm of war, aooomplkhed we feat for wl^ it 
was thus prepared. 

It Is not easy to asoirtaln the precise numbers 
ffugagad k this oroflict ** Although,” aaji AH* 
•otL superiority of numbers, upon the 
ifM iiadediy OR liie 1^ 


yet this was flir from befeg to e«»e with tfc* 
foroee actually eng^gsd, » Ute period In 

the day.” 

“it was, indeed,” ssys Brjwy, mi EcWeve- 
ment worthy of ^atiilution, that an army u! 
nearly a hundred and thirty thousand men, with 
upwards of twenty thousand cavalry, had bee^- 
defeated by not more than eighty theusand men 
including only four thousand cavalry.” 

The Allies, having lost twenty thousand in 
killed and wounded, conducted their retiiat in 
much confusion. Ten thousand chariots, more 
than half of them loaded with the wounded, en- 
cumbered the road. The French kllowed close 
upon their rear, continually haiassmg them. 
On the 7th of May the discomfited army passed 
through Dresden without venturing to halt. 
They crossed the Elbe, blew up the bridges, 
and the few Cossacks who were left behind 
swam their horses across the stream. 

It was one of the most lovely of May morn- 
ings when the French army approached this 
beautiful city. Even the meanest soldier gazed 
with delight upon the amphitheatre, encircled 
by hills, which were crowned with gardens, 
orchards, and villas. The placid waters of th© 
Elbe, fringed with the foliage and with the 
flowers of spring, meandered trough the lovely 
landscape. The rising sun was brilliantly re- 
flected from the steeples, domes, and palaces of 
the city. From the distant eminences glittered 
the bayonets of the retreating foe. Batteries 
frowned on the heights, and the cannonade of 
the pursuers and the pursued mingled with the 
clangour of bells which welcomed the approach of 
Napoleon to the coital of his noble om MthM 
ally, the Bang of Saxony. 

This monarch was a man of great moral ex- 
oelJence. Napoleon often quotM with admira- 
tion, as illustrative of his character, one of his 
remarks, that “ Probity and truth are the best 
artifices in politics.” 

The aristocratic party but a few days before 
had hailed with enthusiasm the entrance of to 
Czar and the King of Prussia. Now to mas* 
of to inhabitants sincerely rqjoiced at to resto- 
radon of their monarch. As Napoleon ap- 
proached to city, he was waited upon by to 
magistrates, who had been treacherous to him 
and to their King, and had welcomed to AHias. 

“Who are you?” said Napoleon severely. 

“Members of the municipaEty,” replied to 
tremblmg burgomasters. 

“ Have you bread for my troops?” inquired 
Napoleon. 

“Our resources,” they answered, “ have been 
entirely exhausted by to rectulmons of to 
Russians and Prussian^” 

“Ah I” replied Napol^n, “It Is imposeible, li 
it? I know no suen word. Get imidyktad, 
meat, and wke. You richly des^e to be 
treated as a conqumd people. I krgit* 
all, from leprd to yow King. He is to 
saviour of yw oounftry. Ton nave bemi al^ 
ready ftmlsM by Imvkg hid BussIhiimI 
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titnfig htfinf basB gOTiffaf^ 

fcj Barca 

Tiie Eiit|it-ror dfimounlid, tad, twfhijJuSfed 
}y Caalalncuiut tad t ptge, walked to the 
banks of tli« riwr. Balia from the opposite 
batteries fell aroimd Hm. Having, by a tliorougli 
personal reconaaissanoe, madelnmeeif acquainted 
with the various localities, and having rescued 
&om (sonfkgration the remains of a bridge, he 
cfthod upon Ganem! Drouat to briiig forward a 
hundred pieces of cannon. He posted himself 
upon an emmenee to direct their disposition. A 
tremendous cannonade was immediately com- 
menced between these guns and the opposing 
hatterie/ of the Russians. The Emperor was 
expsed to the enemy’s fire. His head was 
grazed by a splinter which a ball shattered from 
i tree clow by. 

“Had it struck me on the breast,” said he, 
cdmly, “ all was over.” 

The Russian battery was soon silenced. The 
Allies, having done everything in their power to 
prevent the passage of the Elbe, concentrated 
their forces at a formidable intrenched position 
at Bautzen. Here they resolved to give a de* 
cisive battle. Bj the Indefatigable exertions of 
the French engineers, a bridge was soon oon*. 
stnioted, and the boats made to caroes the stream. 
During the whole of the Uth Napoleon superia- 
tended the passage. He sat upon a stone by the 
water-side, animating his men. He promised a 
napoleon to every boat which was ferried across, 
and was, In Ms turn, cheered by the entliuaiastio 
iiouts of the yonng conscripts, aa, with long 
trains of artillety and all the enginery of war, 
they pressed to the right bank of the Elbe. 

On the 12th of May, Napoleon and the King 
of Saxony rode side by side through the streets 
of Dresden to the royal palace. They were ac* 
oomprded by the discharges of cannon, the 
music of martial bands, the pealing of bells, and 
the sicclainarioni of the ]^ple. Flowers were 
ioafefwed M their path, and the waving of hand* 
kfircMek, and the smiles of laditm, firom windows 
and balconies, lined tht^ir way. It was the last 
siwtaede of the Mad Napoleon was destined to 
iritaess. He fhlly comprehended the fearful 
perils wMoh surrounded him, and in that hour 
triumph he reflected with a calm and serious 
snirit up^ the mk with wMch Ms oouxse was 
threatened. 

“I beheld,” he afterwards remarked, “the 
cisive hour gradually approaching. Uj star 
rew dim. I felt the reins slipping from my 
andi, Austria I knew, would avail herself of 
any difficulties in which I might be placed to 
secure advantages to herssE But I had rewdved 
on making the greatest sacrifioes. The choice 
of the proper moment for prodaiming this reso- 
lution was the only difficult point, and what 
chiefly ooempied my attention. If the influence 
of phyrioai force be great, the power of opinion 
is stili grmter. Its effects art migicsJ. Mv 
l^eot irss to preserve It. A folie step, a woril 
tentiv titlmA might for ever hava ^ 


itroyed the illurinn. Wlilh^ I »»jW 

A'm ii.jg tu Li»uii;jd cr.iiOin, a, 
gain a ser i I'l.ciilo mmuKn to the 

Aliks. He w{«*« fehu^^-rely a«xioii*i fur pcKce, but 
he was not prepar^ni to subintt to dfgTtdation, 
The Allies, auticiiniting the sp^'d? union of 
Austria with th»nr armies, 4wat.*<lijd tims so 
exorbitant as to prove that they would be mn 
tented with nothing km than the fmdre over 
throw of Napoleon’s power. Upon tiiis rejcurion 
of his proposals, Napoleon sent Engine to Italy 
for the defence of that kingdom. Aiintria was 
secretly raiHing a powerful anny, and Ntpykon 
foresaw rfiat hs» treiichorotss father-in-law would 
soon march to rccfivor h'l ancient conqti«ts in 
the plains of Lonihmdy, 

After remainiuit ft w « M Dresden, awaiting 
the result of the u-'p^tiutions f*r pence, Napfkon 
resumcil his march to in»'ct his cnemi»w, who 
had planted tht’i;ihidv‘'« Indiiml the iutrenchmeitts 
of Bant/.on. In his route he pa’^sed the niins of 
a small town. It had been net on fire In an en- 

? ;iigement between the French and Rus:^iaas. 
fe was deeply ftfre<’ted by tlm ap'Ttscb of 
misery. Frewoting the iuliabifant* with one 
hundred thousand francs for their immediate 
xecessitles, he promised to rebuild the place. 
Ridiasr over ground still covered with the 
1. he maidfesled much sympathy fur 
lenr snfFeriagi. He directed the fttlsutbn of 
Mi surgeon to t*|K>or Euasian soldier, apparently 
in dying agonies. 

“ His wound is incurable/’ said the surgeon. 

“ Bnt try,” rc'pllcd Napoleon, ** It Is always 
well to one It’HH, * 

On the mondmr of the 2ht the French army 
again arrived wauin right of tiie camp of tht 
Allies. They were m*rcm’hcd ht-hiud the strung 
town of Bautrrn. Thu river Spreu fln'.vfd in 
their front, A chain of woodrd lulla, bristling 
with Eusslaa batteries, proturted tlndr right. 
The cannon of the Fruwku* frowtiiid d'lug th# 
rugged ftmineaoeNi on their left Najioltwii saw 
at a glanoo that he could not take tht omip by 
storm. Ney wm accordingly dirtcdtil to tt*k# 
a large circuit around tl«f extreme right of the 
Russians, while the itteutli'ii of tli« wai 
engrossed by a fu<rro ittui'k upm Hie left by 
Oudiaot, and ujion the aiutr# by Smlt aud the 
Emperor la person. 

For four hoars the French made diarg# tft» 
charge upon these imprcgimhk wt^rks. At bngtib 
tltfi bugle notfli of Ney’s diririwi w«ri Irttri Ift 
the rear of tlio enemy. Wifli sbouw of ** Vlw 
f Em|H'renr 1” and wiih a teniflo roar d muiliiiT 
and artilliry, the druse mwiii rf tht Fwoeh 
marshal plunged into the mop of thf iihiWliKil 
fue. The Ailici, panic siricliu, b«wM«»»C iM 
J 

rity towards the wildi of Buhtm 
was agila aodlspawd vfetor. Th#a 
ground wm oofttiid with tbi liirifl, fciiat ww prl* 
sonere were takefi, luad but a fow « f IlM toCfMI 

of iw wm IRki 


BATTLE OF BAUTZEN. 


0ivtlrT, wm tjMble to follow tip tlioir victory 
with til® ECQuitomed resolta.^^ 

In ilid mhlst of tiio battla, the liapsror, 
utterly exhatwted by days and aighta of sleep- 
tessiwsi and toil, threw himself apoa the ground 
ly the side of a battery, and, notwithstanding 
fco thunder of the cannonad® and the horror 
tad peril of the conflict, foil soundly asleep. 

The loss of the victors, who marched boldlv 
to the muzzles of the batteries of their foes, is 
represented as greater than that of the van- 
quished. The Allies lost fifteen thousand in 
killed and wounded. Five thousand of the 
French were killed outright, while twenty thou- 
ii.nd of the mutilated victims of war moaned in 
inguish in the gory hospitals in Bautzen and 
the surrounding villages. Napoleon pitched his 
tent in the middle of the squares of his faithful 
Guard, near Wurchen, where the allied sovereigns 
had held their head-quarters the night before. 
Ho immediately dictated the bulletin of the 
battle, and th® following generous decree i— 

“A monument shall be erected on Mount 
Cenis. On the most oonspicuous face the fol- 
lowing inscription shall be written, * The Em- 
peror Napoleon, from the field of Wurchen, has 
ordered the erection of this monument, in testi- 
mony of his gratitude to the people of Franco 
and Italy. This monument will transmit from 
age to age the memory of that great epoch, 
v;hen, in the space of three months, twelve 
hundred thousand men flow to arms to protect 
t!:o integrity of the French Empire.* ” 

The overtlirow of Napoleon prevented the 
execution of this honourable design. The ad- 
mirers of patriotic virtue, the bvers of the fine 
arts, and the advocates of popular liberty, have 
alike oatBe to mourn over the triumph of the 
Allies. 

Napoleon was busily employed dictating de- 
spatches during most of tne night. At three 
e’dook in the morning, accompanied by General 
Bronet alone, he left his tent and directed his 
steps towards the tomb of Guatavus Adolphus. 
He was profoundly sad. The death of Bessilferes 
heavily oppressed* his spirit He walked along 

n “ JTo |i«do4 in the career of Napoleon la more cha- 
raeterlatlo of the indomitable firmnosa of hla character, 
m at reiourcea of hit mind, than that which has 
BOW been nairated. When th* majfnitnde of the dia- 
after* In Enittla it taken into consideration, and the 
ftatfal defection of fiie acath of Germany, which Im- 
ttidiaWy and necenarlly followed, It it difflcalt to tay 
which it most worthy of admiration, tl»e moral conrane 
of tlii Bmiwror, whom tnch an unUoard-of catastrophe 
eoiftld not tabdoe, or the extraordinary energy which 
tnibldd him to rite itiperior to it, and, for a brlet 
tetKin, araln chain victory to hli ttandards. The mlll- 
tiry aldlky with which he combated at Lnt*en~with 
bifantry tupertor la nnmber, indeed, but dostltnUof the 
eavalry whkh wai to formidable In their opponent*^ 
ranks, and for the most tmrt bat newly raised— the vJo- 
liriOBi vefenTin armlet of E««ia and ardent volunteers 
Iff IVnuirim was no vir larpatted. The batfie of Baut. 
iwn, In the iMi] with wMoh it wai conceived, and the 
•dnmMi pncMen wflh whiob the different corps and 
rewerves were broufht into action, each at the tpi^ro- 
ftlal* flmev Is iww of SMte«j»itcied beside AnstorlUs 
• »Allso«*s l^tory «f Europei voh iv.t P* 64* 


without utterjrcr a word. Having swived at th® 
poplar-trees which the msMoleum, h§ 

said to Dronol, ‘‘Lta'.u me, ^'’.incral, I wish to 
he alone,** Making himaelf k*Kaii to the sentinel 
who challenged him, he passed under th® trees. 
Th© silence of the night, the impoHing monument 
illumined by the rays of the moon, the serious- 
ness of his affairs in the midst of a conflict 
which might be decis’ e of his fate, all conspired 
to commimicate to hit »pirit, naturally so pensive, 
a still deeper shade of melancholy. Napoleon 
did not often surrender himself to the influence 
of external things, but he afterwards remarked, 
“ That in this pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
illastrious dead, he had experienced strange pre- 
sentiments, and, as it were, a revelation o** his 
fate.’* After an hour passed in silence an^ soli- 
tude, he rejoined Drouet. He simply remarked, 
“ It is well Bometimos to visit the tomb, there to 
converse with the dead." Then, in perfect 
silence, he returned to his tent. 

At the earliest dawn of the morning ha was 
again, in person, directing the movements of his 
troops. He soon overtook the rear-guard of the 
enom^, strongly posted to protect the retreat of 
the discomfited army. A fierce conflict ensued. 
A shower of balls tell upon the imperial escort, 
and one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp was struck 
dead at his feet. 

" Duroo," said he, turning to the Duke of 
Friuli, “ Fortune ia determined to have one of ui 
to-day.’’ 

In the afternoon, « the Emperor was passing 
at a nmid gallop through a ravine, with a body 
of his Guard four abreast, the whole band being 
enveloped in a cloud of dust and smoke, a cannon- 
balk glancing from a tree, struck General Kir- 
genir dead, and mortally wounded Duroc, tearing 
out his entrails. In the midst of the obscurity 
and the tumult, Napoleon did not witness the 
disaster. When informed of the calamity, he 
seemed for a moment overwhelmed with grief, 
and then exclmmed, in faltering accents— 

“Duroo I Duroo I gracious Heaven, m;^ pre- 
sentimeuts never deceive me. This Is indeed 
a sad day — a fatal day.” 

He immediately alighted from his horse, and 
walked backward and forward in silent thought- 
ftdiiess. Then, turning to Caulaincourt, he said — 

“Alas I when will Fate relent? When will 
there be an end of this? My eagles will yet 
triumph, but the happiness which accompanied 
them has fled. Whither has he been conveyed ? 
I must see him. Poor, poor Duroc !" 

The Emperor found the dying marshal in a 
cottage, stretched upon a camp-hed, and suffer- 
ing excruciating agony. His feature were so 
distorted that he was hardly recognisable. The 
Emperor approached his bed, threw Ms arms 
around his neck, and inquireo, “ Is there, then, 
ttohOTef* 

“None whatevw,” the phyricians replied* 

The dying man took the hand of Napoleon, 
pressed it fervently to His lips, and, gazing upon 
him affectionately, said, “Sire I my whole life 
has been dev(^ to your service ; and mw my 
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yail. ‘ ^ ^ j 

Kapoleotj, In % volw ilmoit iBwHcnLit#* '-ICa i 
»njot!« 3 , replW, ‘‘Dwrool tl>eTa if miotlier *ifu. 
Thew you wHi awdt me. We sliall oae tley 
meet egam ” 

Y«, lire T’ feebly rotnmedi the marehal, “ b«t 
that will be thirty yoara hence, when jou have 
trinmplied over your enemies, and realized all 
the hopes of ow country. I have lived as an 
honest man; I have nothing to reproach myself 
with. I have a daughter, to whom your Majesty 
will he a father.” 

Napoleon was so deeply affected that ho re- 
mained for soma time incapable of speaking, still 
affectionately holding the hand of his dying 
friend. Daxoo was the first to break silence. 

** Sirel” he said, ‘‘ this sight pains yon; leave 
»e/* 

The Emperor took his hand, pressed it to his 
bosom, embracing him once more, and saying 
sadly, “Adien, my friend,” hurried out of the 
room* 

Supported by Marshal Sonlt and Caulaincourt, 
Napoleon, overwhelmed with grief, retired to his 
tent, which had been immediacy pitched in the 
vidbity of the cottage. 

** This is horrible I** he exclaimed. ** My ex- 
cellent, my dear DurocI Oh, what a loss is 
^isl” Tears were observed fiofring freely from 
Ids eyw as he entered the solitude of Ms inner 
tent 

The squares of the Old Guard, sympathizing 
in the deep grief of their sovereign, took up their 
positions around his encampment. Napoleon 
shook his head, and replied — 

“Ask me nothing till to-morrow.” Again, 
with his hand pressed upon his brow, he resumed 
his attitude of meditation. 

Night darkened the scene. The stars came 
out, one by one. The moon rose brilliantly in 
the cloudless sky. The soldiers moved noise* 
lessly, and spoke in subdued tones, as they pre- 
ps^ their repast The rumbling of baggage- 
waggorn and the occasional booming of a distant 
gun alone disturhed tlie mournful stillness of the 
icene. Her® and there the flames of burning 
villages (ihed a portentous light through the 

“Those brave says J. T. Headley, 

“filled with grial to see their beloved chief 
borne down by such sorrow, atood for along 
rime silent and tearM, At length, to break the 
mournful silence, and to express the sympathy 
they might not speak, the band struck up a 
requiem for tho %ing msrahai The melan- 
choly strains wrc®8 and fell in prolonged echoes 
over the field* and swept in softened cadecoei on 
the tar of the fainting warrior. But 8tiM Kapo* 
leon moved not They then changed the mea- 
sure to a triumphant strain, and the thrilling 
trumpets breathed forth their most Joyfol notes, 
riU tut heavena rang with the melody. Such 
Ipxst# of murio had welcomed Napoleon, as be 
ntumed fltuhed with viotmj, rih hla eye 
kMMf with exnltarimii but now they fell on a 


(i'll l.'fl InOwj f-.I T., 

lUo..rarul iiiifl i*itt j/u. 2 

S’dr^curJl urouKS b'ln f.t» !;>. 
fiei-tiDus. His friend hy 
he loved more than his life wmi Ihrobhiaif Its 
la^t pulsations. What a tl«M6 for a painter, ay 
what a eulogy on Napoleon was that iceiie^ 
That noble h»'firt, which the enmlt? of the 
world conld not shah®, nor tfm twrJra of thy 
hiittle-ficM move fron* lu calm mima, m 
tlif* hatred, nor tho inwilts of lui, at hri vkto- 
rimu eneiiiioB humhlo, here sank, in the inomcit 
of victory, before tho tide of affoctitm. \\ Isat 
miHtnry chiolUin over mourned thus on field 
of victory ? And what soldiers ever bud tl.* 
leader so 

^ Duroc breathed faintly for a few hours, and 
died before the dawn of inoming. Whan the 
oxpe(;ted tidings were announced to Napoleon, 
he exclaimed, sadly—. 

“All is over. Re is ri'l 
Well, he is happier tlmn I.” 

He then fiibntly placed in the hands of Ber- 
thifT a papf-r, ordering a inonmueui to bo reared, 
with the fdbwing inscription, upon the spot 
where he was struck by tho hall ^ 
“Here General Duroo, Duke of Frinll, Grand 
Marshal of the palaw of tho Empror Napoleon, 
gloriously fell, struck by a cannon-ball, and died 
in the arms of riie Emperor, his friend.” 

He immediately issued a decree in mma o 
Duroc’s vonng and accomplished widow and 
child. He then summoned to his proafiju’e the 
proprietor of the farm on which Dunjc foil, and 
gave him twenty thousand francs, four thousand 
of which were to he spent in erecting a suitable 
moTiument. The rest was to remunerate the 
fanner for the lofisM he had •msfained during 
the action, 'i'be money was paid m the pri 
srnco of the rector and magi rare of 
dorf, who undertook to tlie uionument erected 
This gHicnms design of the F.mwror wm[ 
however, never fulhiled. The Allies hid |ht 
unparalleled meanness to wnwt this money f* 
the farmer, is a part of the spoils of war. fhf* 
put the four thousand framat into their own 
pockets, and thus preventiMi a monument frow 
being erected to um of the uohfoit of men, and 
dofrawtied Napleon of the pritih-gi of payfog 
this last tribute of alh'clian to one of At most 
devoted of his friends. BansAnd f»m Ae 
world on tho rock of St Hdwia, Nipiklios wm 
MthM mim4r$ of m$.k^mkd. Rm 

hi» dying bed ht r«*m^mh*Tedi In hii w||| 
daughter of his fri»md, the Iliflw of Friuli. 

The punuit of A® wtreati j wh acw 
resumed. Napoleca tht UlUm irf 

Bnmtzlau, llU t! 

Kutusoff, had fow wifki 

jpha. «»«. b, Uj. wfforing 

htufO™ »tt«nding to min* (hw Mowow. K» 

mTOumint ourkid to *»»»». NiiwIiob in. 
nwdUMl,, with tbit migutrimitv »blidi wn w 
Birt of to sita, o»dn»i „ „ 

— “■'toowawT«(toflUi«»gotot. Ite 
mraWm;! A* 
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Emperor prewnted tMi hononrabk de«i^ from 
jbing earned into ©jcecntion. How different 
to oondnct from that of the AlUoi I 

Napoleon was constantly with his advanced 
posts, directing all their movements. He had 
regained his eheerfrOness, and^ as he rode along, 
was often heard peaoefolly hnmming French and 
Italian airs. The allied sovereigns were ha great 
alarm. Vast reinforcements were on the march 
from Rnssia and from Fmssia, bnt it woald re- 
qnire several weeks before the most advanced 
cohunns oonld reach the allied head-qnarters. 
To gala time for these reinforcements to come 
np, a messenger was despatched to the French 
Emperor, imploring an armistice, stating “that 
the allied sovereigns were prepared to enter into 
the views of the Emperor Nanoleon.” 

Napoleon cordially responaed to this apped, 
and wrote a letter, requesting a personal inter- 
fiewwith the Emperor Alexander. This pro- 
posal was evaded by an answer “that a Knssian 
envoy would be despatched to the French ad- 
vanced posts, which would save his imperial 
Miyesfcy the trouble of the journey.*' Napoleon 
was extremely anxions for peace. Tho Allies 
only desired to gain time, that they might obtain 
reinforcements, and draw the armies of Austria 
into the coalition. The nf'gotiations wore con- 
sequently protracted, Austria assumed tho office 
ef mediator, and finally that of umpire. At last, 
having gained their end, hfottemich was seat to 
Napoleon with the following insulting pro- 
posals s^*— 

“ That France should sarrender to Austria the 
Illyrian Provinces and Venetian Lombardy— that 
HoUand, Poland, and all the fortresses anon the 
Oder and the Elbe, shonld he surrendereil to the 
Allies— that the French armies should be imme- 
diately withdrawn from Spain and Portugal, and 
that Napoleon should resign his titles of Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Plnne and 
Mediator of the Helvetian Republic." 

Those extravagant propositions,” said Napo- 
leon afterwards, “ were made that they might be 
rejected. Even had I consented to them, what 
would it have benefited B'ranoe? I shonld have 
hamhied myself for nothing, and furnished Austria 
with the means of making farther demands, and 
opposing me with greater advantage. One oon- 
oewion muted womd have led to the enforce- 
ment of new ones, till, step by step, I should 
have been eWven back to the castle of the Tdle- 
As, whence the French people, enraged at my 
weakaiis, wd ooniidering mo the cause of the 
dlsMters, would have Justly banished me for 
yielding them a prey to foreigners.” 

To Mattaic^ Napoleon firmly and frankly 

** «it wis opiuly advajicetl ts t aarit, by the Atts- 
Wi«. Mbtoet, thad her effw of msdialioa, after the 
hatUi of Bitttttu, witi madi soWy with Urn view of 
pililiit fiaw Ift ©If wiiii th* •rmj wM«h wis to join the 
liiwrfMs iMt Waaliy th® armlitloi Iteiif 

Wii liittiiiOSi biina iwawwioea It® 

is muMt iha Mmdm Imw wMf lo Ma 
ifbiinhi Mtafulir ww 
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replied, “The Interference of Austria was de- 
layed to see if France might net be reduoed to a 
lower state than at the opening of the campaign, 
Now, however, that I have been victorious, your 
sovereign thrusts in Ms mediation, in order to 
prevent me from foUowiog up my success. In 
assuming the office of pacificator, he is neither 
my friend, nor an impartial judge between me 
and my adversaries ; ha is my enemy. You were 
about to declare yourselves when me victory of 
Lutzen rendered it prudent first to collect addi- 
tional forces. You have now assembled behind 
the Bohemian mountains upwards of two hundred 
thousand men, under the command of Sohwart 
zenberg. You seek only to profit by my embar- 
rassments. Will it suit you to accept Ilfyxia, and 
remain neutral ? Your neutrality is all I require. 
I can deal with the Russians and Pmssians with 
my own army ” 

“ Ah, sire 1” said Metteraich, who was eager 
to join either party who would pay the highest 
bribe, “ why should your Majesty enter singly 
into the strife? It is in your Majesty’s power 
to unite our forces with your own. We must he 
with or against you.” 

Napoleon, at these words, conducted Metter- 

'’h to a private cabinet. The tables were 
covered with maps. 

For some time their conversation could not he 
overheard. At last the excited voice of Napo- 
leon again became audible to those in the a^'oin* 
ing room. 

“ What I” he said, “ not only Dlyria, but to 
half of Italy, and the retum of the Pope to 
Rome, and Poland, and the abandonment of Spain, 
Holland, the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
Switzerland 1 And Is this what you call the spirit 
of moderation ? You are intent only on profi to 
by every chance which offers. You altemat^ 
transport your alliance from one camp to^to 
other, in order to be always a sharer in me )|K)iL 
And yet you speak to me of the rights of iide- 
pendent states ! You would have Italy, Ru48ia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, Saxony, Kel- 
laud, and Belgium. In fine, peace is only a pi^e- 
text. Yon are all intent upon dismembering to 
French Empire, and Austria thinks she has only 
to declare herself to crown such an enterprise. , 
You pretend here, with a stroke of the pea, to *-« 
make the ramparts of Dantzio, Custrin, Gloglati, 
Magdeburg, Wessel, May ence, Alessandria, Man- 
tua— in fine, all the strong planes of Europe — sink 
before yon, of which I ma not obtainpossessiem 
but by the force of victories I And I, ohedieut 
to your policy, am to evacnate Europe, of which 
I still hold the halfi recsll my legions aemss to 
Ritine, the Alps, and to Pyrenees ; subscribe a 
treaty which would be nothing but a vast capitu- 
lation, and place myself at the mercy of those of 
whom I am at to mommit the conq,ueror. And 
it if when my sttmdard sriU floats at to mouth 
of the Vistula and on to banka of to Od^, 
wbfa rnyvidariom armyii m togatasof B«rlte 
and Brwm, when in fmm I am at the head oi 
AutoifWlto 

t •y.kinf a Woir, wiflawt drawing a ewci^ 
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expects to mai:0 me ttibscrilse sncli oonditionst 
And it is my fatlier-in-kw who has matared such 
a project ! It is he that sends yon on such a 
mWon ! In what position would ho place me 
ix regard to the French people ? Does he stip- 
pee that a dishonoured and mutilated throne can 
oe a refuge in Franco for his son-in-law and 
rpadson? Ah I Metternkh, how much has 
England given yon to make war upon me ?” 

The embarrassment of Napoleon now amounted 
almost to anguish. The Allies wore amply rein- 
forced. Austria was ready, should he refuse 
these terms, to fall upon his rear. Even Talley- 
rand, Cambac^r^s, and Fonchd advised him to 
yield to terms so dishonourable to himself and so 
fatal to the interests of France. 

“ How greatly was I perplexed,’’ said he, when 
speating of this crisis at St. Helena, “ to find 
tW I alone was able to judge of the extent of 
our danger I On the other hand, I was harassed 
by the coalesced Powers, which threatened onr 
very existence ; and on the other, by my own 
subjects, who, in their blindness, seemed to make 
common cause with the foe. Our enemies la- 
boured for my destruction ; and the importunities 
of my people, and even of my ministers, tended 
to Induce me to throw myself on the mercy of 
foreigners. I saw that France, her destinies and 
her principles, depended upon me alone. The 
cironmstances in which the country was placed 
were extraordinary, and entirely new. It would 
be vain to seek for a parallel to them. The sta- 
bility of the edifice, of which I was the keystone, 
had depended upon each of my battles. Had I 
been conquered at Marengo, Franca would have 
encountered all the disasters of 1814r and 1815, 
without those prodigies of glory which succeeded, 
pd which will be immortal. At Austerlitz, at 
jgna, at Eylau, and at Wagram, it was the same. 
The vu%ar failed not to blame my ambition as 
liiQ cause of these wars, but they were not of 
uiy choosing. They were produced by the nature 
force of events. They arose out of that 
<joi fiiot of the past and the future, that perma- 
walition of onr enemies, which compelled us 
tC snhdue under pain of being subdued.” 

/ That Napoleon was tinoerely desirous of peace, 
^ and that he was willing to make immense sacri- 
‘ fioes to secure it, was evinced by his offer to so- 
cede to the following basis of pacification j— 

**Th 0 dfesolution of the Grand Dnohy of War- 
saw, and the dividon of its territory between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria ; the cession of the 
Ilanse Towns; the rocouatraction of Prussia, 
which ww to have a frontier on the Elbe; the 
transferor Illyria and of the port of Trieste to 
Austria ; the surrender of Holland and S^ain, and 
the establishmeutof German and Swiss mdepen.. 
dence,” 

This was nearly all that the AIHes had at first 
demanded. Powerful as they were, they still 
i^ood in aw« of their mnjdstlo foe, and wtr# just 
upon the rrt of signing the*® terras, when news 
mm^ of thi ftitl Iwttie of Vittotii, %hich gave 
ih« av«.tii-bkw to the French power in 5 


Napoleon had been oompellel to weaken hk 
forces in the Danish Peninsula to meet his fo«i in 
Germany. The Duke of Wellmgton, at the 
head of one hundred thoniand men flushed with 
victory, was now ready to pour down, like an in- 
undation, into the defenceless valleyi of Francs. 
These tidings were received with shouts of exul- 
tation in the camp of the Allies. They resolved 
immediately to cut off negotiations and to renew 
hostiHties. Again the cry was raised against tiie 
insatiable ambition of Bonaparte, and their 
armies were mustered for battle/* 

In reference to this victory of Spain, Alison 
thus testifies — “ Great and decisive was the in- 
fluence which this immense achievement pro- 
duced upon the conferences at Fragile.” 

“ Mottcniich,’* says Fain, could not fail to 
learn the details of this victory firom the raoutiii 
of the English themselves the moment he re- 
turned to Bohemia, and we shall soon see the fatal 
influence which it exercised on the progress of 
the negotiations.” 

“ The impression of Lord Wellington’s suwess,” 
says Lord Londonderry, “ was strong and uni- 
versal, and produced, ultimately, in my opinion, 
the recommencement of hostilities.” 

** I know,” said the Emperor to the Duke of 
Gadta, “ thsd I shall be reproached with having 
loved war, and with having sought it through 
mere ambition. Nevertheless, they will not 
aoense me of avoiding its ff^mes nor of having 
fled from its perils. That, at least, Is something, 
But who, indeed, can hope to obtato justice while 
Uving? 

“when, however, I am no more, it will be 
admitted that, situated as I was, menaced in- 
cessantly by powerful coalitions roused and sup- 
ported by England, I had, in the impossibility of 
avoiding the contlict, but two choices to make— 
either to wait until the enemy should pass our 
frontiers, or to prevent this by attacking him in 
his own territories. I eho.M5 that course which 
would protect our country ffoin the ravages of 
inevitable war, and which would save it, In somt 
degree, from the expense. If oarooutomponries 
persist in reproaching me, posterity, I am coufl- 
dent, will do me justice. It wili at leait be ad- 
mitted that, In repeHing the attm*ks which we 
have not provoked, I did but falfil the obligations 
which nature imposes, and not the tedtoweiiti 
of an insane ambition. 

“ The war in Spain, which wm not so directly 
connected with the coalitions provoked by Eng- 
land, may, perhaps, he eritictiMid by thoie who 
are i^orant of the position In which w§ iwrad 
ourselves in respect to that govemaeit The 
conduct of the Spanish court, whll# I was In Ae 
heart of Gemany, waclusivtiy prov^ thil 
Franco could place no dependeafts u|x» Spulii. 
Every one who surroimded me, whtlivtr may b# 

»* Thirtwss In tbi Spsnifb Pwltifnla i dtiwiwitle 
pmf bU!«r|| »|w#i4 fes lbs Dal# of 
tot wtb ofCWAttw, liti, tb* iMMt wms i« ih# iriiii* 
ralfitfwy, *' II li «l**r to «• tl m 4* tor btsi 
difwn t«« at Ceils, the <mi« f " 

iliat is to Ini dees, M kiawi r 
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the oontrarvj wa$, without fin exception, 
of that opltiioo. Circomstanoes unpaxaJleled in 
hbtorj induced me ^ take the Initiative in that 
enterprise; an unfortunate event, which aug- 
mented the diificulties, increased still more by 
the shamefol and fatal capitulation of Baylen. 
Nevertheless, it was of extreme impoirtance to 
withdraw the Peninsula from the influence of 
England, otherwise our destruction might be 
leowed whenever we should again be c^ed to 
a distance from home, I was ever hoping that 
the time would come when, surrendering myself 
to the employments of peace, I could prove to 
France that in the cabinet as in the camp I lived 
only for her happiness.” 

The Allies were now in a condition to prose- 
oute the war with every prospect of success. 
Alexander had received a reinforcement of fifty 
thousand men. The Swedish army had arrived 
at the scene of action, headed b;^ JBernadotte, to 
fight against his old companions in arms and his 
native band. Even General Moreau, whom Na- 
pleon had^ so gradonsly pardoned, hastened 
from .toerica, and entered the camp of the 
Allies in their crusade against the independence 
of France. General Jomini, chief staff-officer of 
one of the corps of the French army, imitating 
the example of Benedict Arnold, in this hour of 
accumulating disasters went over to tlie enemy, 
carrying witli him all the information he had 
been able to collect of the Emperor’s plans. 

The conditions of Napoleon were therefore 
riyected. On the night of the 10th of August, 
ft number of biiliiaat rockets, of peculiar con- 
itructlon, blazed in the sky, gleaming from 
height to height along the Bohemian and Sile- 
sian frontier, proolaiming that hostilities were 
recommenoe<L The next day Austria issued its 
declaration of war. Napoleon received the not 
unex^ted news with perfect equanimity. 
Calmly and nobly he said — 

“ It would be a thousand times better to perish 
in battle, in the hour of the enemy's triumph, 
than to submit to the degradation sought to be 
inflicted on me* Even defeat, when attended 
by magnanimous perseverance, may leave the 
respect due to adversity. Hence I prefer to j^ve 
battie ; for should I be conquered, our fate is too 
intimately blended with the true political into- 
pests of the miyority of our enemies to allow 
great advantages to be taken. Should 1 be 
victorious, I may save alL I have still chances 
b my favour, and am far from despairing.” 
CanMneonrt first informed Napoleon of these 
limitona events. He thus describes the inter- 

‘ Hf « Aiwtemoffidally declared herself against 
mef asked Napoleon. 

believe, sire, that Austria will make 
msmm cause with Prussia and Eussia,* 

** * That may be your opinion,* said he sharply* 
* but it is not, thswfore, a faofc* 

** * It if a fiwt, tire} and your Miyssty may be 
asMUid that on a snbjeot of such Impoxibmce my 
Is not. fbunded on mere coiiMtiini.’ 

** *i|i irM iM». ii II M#ar 


** * Two days preceding that fixed for the 
turo of the armistice, Bluelisr, at the head of « 
hundred thousand mon, roa'iched into Silesia, 
and took possessioa of Brohlau,” 

•‘‘This is, indeed, a serious affair I Aw you 
sure of it, Caulaincourt ?' 

“ ‘ I had, sire, a warm alter ation with Metier- 
nioh on the subject the day before my departure 
from Prague. Also, on the very day on which 
Breslau was taken, General Jornini deserted the 
staff of General Ney, and is at this moment with 
the Emperor Alexander.' 

“‘Jomini I a man overwhelmed with my 
favours— the traitor ! To abandon the post on 
the eve of battle I To go over to the enemy 
with a report of our forces and means 1 In- 
credible !’ 

“ As he uttered these words, there was min- 
gled with the feeling of deep indignation jpor- 
trayed in his countenance an expression of in- 
creasing uneasiness, which he evidentiy could 
not subdue. I was unable to proceed, 

“ ‘ Is this sll ?' resumed he, holding out his 
hand to me. * Speak, Caulaincourt I Let me 
know all I I must know all !’ 

“ ‘ Sire, the coalition has taken a wide range. 
Sweden, too, is in arms against us.' 

“‘What do you sayV’ intorruptod be with 
impetuosity. ‘ Bemadotto I Bemadotte in arms 
against France ? This is the ass's kick indeed I’ 

“ ‘ Bemadotto,’ resumed I, ‘ not satisfied with 
turning his arms against his country, has re- 
cruited for deserters among our allies, as if 
unable singly to endure the maledictions of hii 
countrymen,' 

what mean you ?’ 

“‘General Moreau is in the camp of tha 
Allies.' 

“‘Moreau with the Allies 1 This is not 
possible. Caulaincourt, I cannot believe this. 
Bernadette, the King of Swedm^ may colour Mi 
odious treason by some specious pretext, but 
Moreau I Moreau! take revenge on his country- 
men — on his country! No, no, it cannot be! 
Moreau is weak, devoid of energy, and of bound- 
less ambition. Yet there is a wide difference 
between him and Jormni— a renegade, a traitor t 
No, this report is not to be credited. How did 
you hoar it ?’ ” 

In reference to the negotiations with the Al- 
lies, M. Caulaincourt, who took an active part in 
them, records:— 

“ With respect to Austria, I cherishi^ but 
faint expectations. On the part of Rnsaia and 
Prussia I saw nothing to hope for. You may 
easily believe that it cost me a |wnfrd effort to 
conceal, beneath an outward show of confidence, 
my profound conviction of the Inutility of Njh 
poleon's efforts to avert the storm* I saw that It 
must inevitably and surely break over our heads, 
even at the very moment when, to the Emperor’s 
dictation, I wrote those pages which mast mm 
remain a monument of the sMoerity of Napo- 
leon’s desire to make peace on reasonable oom- 
dithm Bnt all our sacrifices, aU our efforbi 
irbMi oppotid by tiha maoMt 
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against om I A, tontingent of two m'launi^cf 
mm anil!ifie4 at ono® tlielr ^lefsats and our tio- 
toiies. In vain tlie bobs of Franco purform 
prodigies of valour on the field of battle, which 
they watered with their blood. They but en- 
feebled the resourceB of their counti^, which, 
sooner or later, was doomed to succumb in tho 
unequal eonSlci 

“ When we had gmned the victory of Lntren, 
I offered, in the Emperor’s name, peace to Russia 
and Prussia. But the offer was refused. A few 
days after this we were again wctorious at Baut- 
len, but we aesled our triumph with the bravest 
blood in the French army. BruyJire, ffirgenir, 
md Duroc were among the lamented trophies of 
the enemy’s defeat. The Emperor informed me 
that lui conference with M. Budna (the Austrian 
envoy) had produced no result. ‘ Oaulaincourt,' 
said he, * among these men, bom Hnys, the ties 
of nature are matter of indifference. The inte- 
rests of his daughter and grandson will not in- 
duce Francis to deviate one hair’s breadth from 
the course which the Austrian cabinet may mark 
oui Oh I it is not blood which flows in the 
veins of these people, but cold policy. The Em- 
peror of Austria, by rallying cordially with me, 
might save all Umted to France, Austria would 
be formidable. Prusda and Russia ooold no 
longer maintain the conflict. But Austria is 
ruled by an ambitious traitor. I must yet hu- 
mour him a little ere I can destroy him. Met- 
temioh will do a great deal of mischief.’ 

**I (50uld never understand,” continues Cau- 
laincourt, how the Emperor We up under the 
physical privations and bodily fatigues of that 
campaign. The days were occupied by battles 
and rapid movements from place to place. The 
lmi»ror, who, during the day, was incessantly 
on his horse, usually passed his nights in writing. 
The memorable battle of Bautoen lasted thirty- 
four hours, and during the whole of that time 
the Emperor took no rest On the second day, 
overcome with lassitude and fatigue, he alighted 
from bis horse and lay down on the slop© of a 
ravine, surrounded by the batteries of Marshal 
Marmont’s corps, and amid the roaring of a ter- 
rific cannonade. I awoke him an hour after by 
announcing that the battte was won. ‘ Ah I* he 
exclaimed, ‘ it may truly be mid that good comes 
to us in sleep.’ He immediately mounted bis 
howe 5 for, though the engagement was actually 
decide^ the fighting was partially kept up until 
fivt In the eif luingr 
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TestiniOtty of Alsou— NM.p.4®oa not for Ifes 

wars which luccoedeti the Freuch Evolution— Napo- 
leon not a n*t«rpOT— State* of tho Freach Eepuhlic— 
The Consular throne— The ItniHtriai throne— Political 
views of Sir Walter Scott— Napolw^ti not a tjTant— . 
Proof of the love of the pcoitle— A<liiil«»lOttif of Stp 
Walter Scott— Testimony of Hie Ahbf (l» Frtdt— 
Honesty of the elections— State of lurop mw. 

Bepobb proceeding with tlie melancholy jw* 
cital of Napoleon’s last stniggie®, it may bo well 
briefly to glance upon the past, and to introduce 
to our readers some of tbs concesjiions which the 
career of tliis extraordinary man has extorted 
from the most malignant of his enemies. It Is 
not necessary here to introduce their antagonisrio 
anathemas, Tbo world is flooded with tlwm, 
“Never,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “wen 
talents of tlie highest, genius of the moat exalted 
kind, more profusely bestowed upon a human 
being, or worked out to greater purposti of good 
or of evil. Gifted at once with a clear latelieot, 
a vivid imagination and a profound Judgment, 
burning with the fervent passions and the poetio 
glow of Italy, and yet ^ided by the highest 
reasoning and reflecrive powers, at ouoe the ea* 
thusiastio student of the exact solenoes and a 
powerful mover of the geueroua afleotions, Im- 
bued with the soul of tdoqueaoe, the jj^w of 
poetry, and the fire of imagination, he yet knew 
how to make them all subservient to the direo- 
tions of sagacious reason and the dictates of ex- 
tensive observation. 

^ “ He was not merely illustrious on account o! 
his vast military achiovemcutH, but from his 
varied and often salutary civil offorts. He was a 
great general because be was a great man. The 
prodigious capacity and power of att^mtinu which 
he brought to bear on the directioa of his asm- 
paigua, aad which pro<luc.ed such astonishing 
resulta, were but a part of the gmmi taliate 
which he possessed, and which were not Im 
oonspicuoui in every other dofiartuwKl, whtthw 
of goverament or of abstract thought It wa# 
ham to say whether he was greatoit In laying 
down statagetieal plaui for the geiieral tFmdtiot 
of a campaign, or m sofring the prop 
of an attack on the field of battle, or i 
g the exact moment when hii ranerves oooM 
be most eS'ctually employed. And lh«w who 
k wirii iiitonishmi»tnt at the teuawse i»# 
foraiation and just diwiririiinalioii wbieh fee i&- 
played at the eouiicti* hoard, and ihe teW and 
ira^rtint public improvementi which fee iMt «i 
foot in every part of hii doainliiui, will iwt a 
most inadequate oonapiioa of fell ai»d, ualwa 
they are at the eami time fiinilar wIlli tito 
lumiaomi and profouad vlewf wlilofe fee & 
out on the philoeopliy of In idb 
of St. Heleni. H«f«r was tvtoe^ a 
proof of the trutfe wfeiedt a pn^Ml ioi|ttalntaiMi 
wllfe Ml mtiit {mbafely fe«f# laEMmiid 
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ient, or Mjpremo direction alone, determines 
whetlxer their possessor is to heoome a Homer, a 
Bacon, or a Napoleon. 

“ It wonld require the obaerration of a Thnc^- 
Aides directing the pencil of a Tacitus to portray, 
hy a few touches, such a character; and modem 
idiom, eren in their hands, would probably have 
proved inadequate to the task. Equal to Alex- 
ander in military achievement, superior to Jus- 
tinian in legal information, sometimes second 
only 10 Bacon in political sagacity, he possessed, 
at the same time, the inexhaustible resources 
of Hannibal, and the administrative powers of 
Caesar. Enduring of fatigue, patient of hard- 
ship, unwearied in application, no difficulties 
could deter, no dangers daunt, no obstacles im- 
pede him 5 a constitution of iron, a mind, the 
ardour of which rendered him almost insensible 
to physical suffering, enabled him to brave alike 
i,ho sun of Egypt and tlie snows of Russia ; inde- 
fatigable in previous preparation, he was calm 
and collected in the moment of danger ; often on 
horseback for eighteen hours together, and dic- 
tating almost the whole night to his secretaries^ 
he found a brief period for slumber during the 
roar of the battle, when the enemy’s balls were 
falling around him. Nor was peace a period of 
repose to his genius, or the splendour of courts a 
season merely of relaxation. When surrounded 
by the pomp of a king of kings, he was unceas- 
ingly employed in conducting the thread of in- 
terminable negfitiariona, or atimuiatiug the pro- 
gress of benedcent undertakings. 

It was the pains which he took to seek out 
and distingtush merit and talent among the pri- 
vate men or inferior ranks of the army, joined to 
the incomparable talent which he possessed of 
exciting the enthusiasm of the French soldiers 
by warlike theatrical exhibitions, or brief, hearfc- 
ffirring appeals in bis proclamations, which con- 
stituted the real secret of his success ; and if the 
use of proper words in proper places be the soul 
of eloquence, never did human being possess the 
irt in higher perfection than Napoleon. 

No words can convey an adequate idea of 
the indefatigable activity of the Emperor, or of 
Ms extraordinary power of undergoing mental or 
bodily fatigue. He brought to the labours of the 
cabinet a degree of industry, vigour, and pene- 
tration which was altogether astonishing. Those 
who were most In his confidence were never weary 
•f expressing titeir admiration at the acuteness, 
iecklon, ana rich flow of ideas which distin- 

f iished his thoughts when engaged In business. 

0 one better understood or more thoroughly prac- 
tiiid De Witt’s celebrated maxim, the justice of 
wMchisprobablv well known to all engaged exten- 
itively In active life, that tibe great secret of getting 
through active busiaess is to take up everything 
in its ordmr, and to do only one thing at a time 
Daring a campaign, he set no hounds to the 
fiitim© which he underwent, Often, after read- 
8 , mr dictating orders to one set of 
^owtaileiL daMg the whole dav,ne would oom- 
ttiUde wkl i»oi& relay at xdghti and, with the 
4lte «l a ^ iKmff* on a ka^ 


them hard at work untE the foHowiig morning. 
The fervour of his imagination, the vehemence 
of his conceptions, seemed to render him insen- 
sible to the fatigues of the moment, which were 
felt as altogether overwhelming by his attend- 
ants, less wrapped up than he in the intense 
anticipations of the future. 

“Although the campaigns were the great 
scene of Napoleon's activity, yet peace was very 
far firom being a season of repose to Ms mind. 
He was then incessantly engaged in the maze of 
diplomatic negotiations, projects of domestic im- 

rovements, or discussions in the Council of 

tate, which filled up every leisure moment of 
the forenoon. He rose early, and was engaged 
in his cabinet with his secretary till breshfast, 
which never lasted above half an hour. He toen 
attended a parade of his troops, received au- 
diences of ambassadors, and transacted other 
ofiSlcial business, till three o’cIock when he gene- 
rally repaired to the Council of State, or rode 
out, till dinner, which was always at six. Dinner 
occupied exactly forty minutes. The Emperor 
conversed a great deal, unless his mind was 
much preoccupied, but never indulged in the 
slightest convivial excess. Coffee succeeded at 
twenty minutes to seven, unless some special 
occasion required a longer stay at table; and 
the remainder of the evening, until eleven, when 
he retired to rest, was engaged in discussions and 
conversation with a circle of officers, ambassa- 
dors, scientific or literary men, artists of cele- 
brity, or civil functionaries. 

“ In their society he took the greatest delight 
On such occasions he provoked discussion on 
serious and interesting topics — not nnfreqnentiy 
morals, inteUectnal philosophy, and history — and 
never failed to astonish his audience by the ex- 
tent of his information and the original views 
which he started on every subject that came 
under discussion. A little talent or knowledge, 
doubtless, goes a great way with an emperor, 
and suspicions might have been entertained that 
the accounts transmitted to us by his contempo- 
raries of the ability of Ms conversation were 
exaggerated, did not ample and decisive evidence 
of it remain in the Memorials of St. Helena, and 
the luminous speeches, superior to any other at 
the councE-board, which are recorded by TM- 
baudeau and Pelet, in their interesting works on 
the Council of State during the Consulate and 
Empire,” 

« AJIson't History of Europe, vol. Iv^ chap, bat. 

In glaring oontra^iion to the fhets wMdb. eveu Sir 
ArchlhaW Alison Is constwilnedi to record, he endea- 
Tours, in the following terms of reokleii demmdatiot, 
^excuse the Issolenoe ind the Agpesslon of the BrMih^ 

“ If we contemplate Mm In one view, never was ani 
character recorded in history wore worthy of mlvewiil 
detestation. We behold n single Indlridnal, for the nnr- 
poses of his own ambition, ojmdfiitag whole generationi 
of men to an untimely grav^ desolahng every oounixy 
of lorop* by the whlrfwmd of conquset, and earning th# 
rt and attachment of Me owtfiubjecte by tamli^ 
lunder and otmus ail manktnd. In th 
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If litaM hn stoIi a thing aa moral demon&tra* 
tion, it is in theaa pages domonstratad that the 
Allies are responsible for the wars which sno- 
oeeded tise French Revolution. ■Whatever reck- 
less assertions individuals may make, no intelH- 
ent man will attempt to prove the reverse from 
istoricai docnments. It is easy to rin^^ the 
changes npon *• monster,” “ insatiable ambition,” 
bloodthirsty conqueror,” “tyrant,” “usurper;” 
but the fact that France was heroically stnig- 
gling, in self-defence, for national independence, 
against the encroachments of her banded foes, 
no man can deny. War was as hostile to Napo- 
leon’s interests as to his wishes. He was assailed 
by coalition after coalition of the despots of Europe 
in a never-ending series, nnlil Franco, after a long 
and glorious struggle, feU, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and aristocracy again riveted upon Europe 
her chains* 

This is so iar admitted by the despots them- 
selves, that they mge, in extenuation, that tihe 
democratic government of France was so dan- 
gerous to the reuose of Europe that it was 
necessary for the surrounding governments, in 
B^f-defenee, to effect its destruction. The des- 
pots of Europe knew perfectly well that Napoleon 
was the Emperor of the RqmbUo—ihtA he was 
the able and determined advocate of dmocratic 
rights, William Pitt asserted that Napoleon, 
though on the throne, was still “ the child and 
champion of democracy,” and that therefore he 
must be put down. When Napoleon made pro- 
posals of peace to England, it was contended by 
the British ministers, as a reason for refusing 
peace and for urging on the war, that the demo- 
cratic tendencies of France, threatening to under- 
mine the thrones of legitimacy, remained un- 
changed. ** France,” said Lord Grenville, “ still 
retains sentiments, and is constant to the 
views which characterized the dawn of her revo- 
lution. She was innovating, she is so still— she 
was Jacobin, she is so still.” 

Despotic Europe consequently^ redoubled its 
blows npon the imperial repubiio. France, to 
repel the assault, was compelled to draw the 
sword. “ The hostility of the European 
aristocracy says Colonel Napier, with his 

restrained by no pity ; reizardlecs alike of private Honour 
and public prodigal at once of the blood of hla 
people and the projierty of bii enemies, indifferent 
equally to the execrations of other nations and the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of his own. We perceive a system 
of Bovernment at home, based npon force, and resting 
upon selfishness, which supported religion only because 
it was nsetbl, and spoke of jiiitice only because it passed 
current with men; which at once extinguiihcd freedom 
ami developed talent^ which dried up the ffenerous feel* 
ings by letting them wither in obscurity, and ruled 
mankind by seliish, by affording them itnbonnded, grati- 
fication. We see * man of consuinmate abilities wield- 
*ngtmliraited {Kjwcrifor the purposea of indIridusJ ad- 
vanoement; straining national r«iOH»as for the foster- 
ing of general coiTupllnn; deitroying the hopes of 
lutnri genirttinns in the induigmee of the prteent; 
eowanUy speaking of dtsintorMted virtaii, and new 
practlslaf It; perptwslly apiwaliiif to the gowroui 
kfibetion^ and ever guided by the iwffeh; tvaflastinflf 
(BoffiidewlM want of truth In olben, yet daily promnL 
pteg nOiHAac^ an«3f his sttbl with m little hesfta- 

ig iMi ffapf'iiioS Ml fniwaisf ** 
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honoumble canJeur, “caused the entliusiism of 
republican France to take a military directioa, 
and forced that powerful nation intoa oowse of 
policy which, however outrageous it might 
appear, was in reality one of necessity.” 

In noble language, in a spirit characteristically 
lofty, frank, and generous, Napoleon said to 
Lord Whitworth, when remonstrating with Mm 
against the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 

“ You well know that in all I have done it 
has been my object to complete the execution of 
the treaties and to secure the general peace. 
Now is there, anywhere, a state that I am 
threatening? Iiook; seek about None, as yon 
well know. If you axe jealous of my designs 
npon Egypt, my lord, I will endeavour to satisfy 
yon. I have thought a great deal aliout Egypt, 
and I shall think still more if you force me to 
renew the war; but I will not endanger the 
peace which we have enjoyed so short a Sme for 
the sake of reconquering that conntiy, 

“ The Turkish empire threatens to faBL For 
my part, I shall contribute to uphold it as long 
m possible. But if it crumble to pieces, I intond 
that Francs shaft have her share. Nevertheless, 
he assured that £ shall not precipitate events, 

“ Do yon imagine that I deceive myself in re^ 
gard to the power which I exercise at this moment 
over France and Europe? Now that power is 
not great enough to allow me to venture, with 
impunity, npon an aggression, without ad^uate 
motive. The opinion of Europe would instantly 
turn against me. My plitical ascendency would 
be lost. And as for France, it is necessary for 
me to prove to her that war is made npon me, 
that I have not provoked it, in order to inspire 
her with that enthusiastic ardour which I purpose 
to excite against you if you oblige mo to fight 
AIL the faults must bo yours, and not one of 
them mme. I contemplate, therefore, no aggres- 
sion." 

Was Napoleon a usurwr f It is in these 
not merely asserted, but proved beyond alt 
controversv, that Napoleon was elected both to 
the consulax and the imperial throne by the 
almost unanimous suffrages of Mi eouatiyrnw. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, the French ntfcloii 
chose the Consular government, and elected Na- 
poleon as First Consul. The act of daring by 
which Napoleon restored to hii enilaved coimiTf * 
men the power to choose, won their gmtllntk 
France, in the exercise of its unquwtloaed righti 
decided tliat, in the pefuliur clro«aMan<» £a 
which it was placed, with all the deipoti of Eti». 
rooe in arms againit toe Eepubllo, with ajpow»- 
foi party of Eoyaliits at hamt and abroewC dolaf 
everything in their power to orftaixi woifdriw^ 
and to bring back the Bottrbai, and wito * 
Jacobis mob dsmototf for pltiodw, ll ini to 
vain to attompi to sMtoln • Ri|wiblloi aad it k 
by m means certain that toll was not toi 
meaiurt which ootild tota b« adoptod. 

Sir Arthitodd AUson, who wlli M U $mmi 
of framing apologlei Iw Na|»l^ fal 
feranoe to thi ittWi rf Wmm al tWi mi» 

]g j (yg|i| | i[^ f Um f im ymni id fwiff 
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vuMona, was relapsing into tliat state of disorder 
and weakness which is at once the consequence 
and punishment of revolutionary violence, the 
hall of the Jacobins resounded with forious 
declamations against aU the members of the Di- 
rectory, and the whole system, which, in every 
lountry, has been considered as the basis of social 
inion. The separation of property was, in an 
especial manner, the object of invective, and the 
agrarian law, which Barboeuf had bequeathed to 
the last democrats of the Revolution, universally 
extolled as the perfection of society. Felix 
Lepelletier, Arena, Drouet, and all the furious 
Revolutionists of the age, were there assembled, 
and the whole atrocities of 1793 speedily held 
up for applause and imitation. In truth, it was 
high time that some military leader of command- 
ing talent should seize the helm, to save the 
sinking fortunes of the Republic. Never, since 
the commencement of the war, had its prospects 
been so gloomy, both from external disaster and 
internal oppression.** 

In confirmation of these views, M. Thiers pre- 
sents the following picture of France at this time : 
“Merit was generally persecuted; all men of 
honour chased from public situations; robbers 
everywhere assembled in their infernal caverns ; 
the wicked in power ; the apologists of the system 
of terror thundering in the tribune ; spohation 
re-established under the name of forced loans ; 
assassination prepared ; tlionsands of victims al- 
ready designated, under the name of hostages; 
the signal for pillage, murder, and conflagration 
awdously looked for, couched in the words, the 
* country is in danger;’ the same cries, the same 
shouts, were heard in the clubs as in 1798; the 
same executioners, the same victims; liberty, 
property, could no longer be said to exist; the 
citizens had no security for their lives, the state 
for its finances. All Europe was in arms against 
us. America, even, had declared against our' 
tyranny ; our armies were routed, our conquests 
lost, the territory of the Republic menaced with 
invasion.’’ 

That, under these circumstances, France 
should have decided upon a change of the form 
of government, is not strange. Still, it matters 
not whether Franca acted wisely or foolishly in 
making the change. The act was an exercise of 
her own undoubted right. To accuse Napoleon of 
usurpation for his co-operation with his country- 
uan in that act is surely unjust. “ Napoleon," 
said Fontanos, “ dethroned nothing but anarchy." 

As a mob of a few hundred Individuals can 
oventm a whole city, so can a few resolute per- 
lons, holding the reins of government, trample 
upn a whole imtion. An overwhelming msyority 
or the people of Franca were oppsed to this 
anarchy. So universal was the aesir© for the 
Coaiukr government, that it was established, 
laji Aliion, ‘-‘with entire unanimiity," Napo- 
lim was placed upon the Consular throne by 
mlHloM dmm hundred and seven votes. 
Only fifteen hundred and shety-two votes were 
Ml in Iht negiilve. Suoh unanimity is nnpre- 
iitheMstoiyof thewi^ A!idy«t» 


for half a oenbnry, Europe has asserted, and many 
in America have re-echoed the assertion, that 
Napoleon usurped the Consular throne I 

The change from the Consulate to the Empire 
was an act of concession to monarchical Europe. 
Admitting that it was a very unwise change, still 
that was a question for France to decide, in the 
exercise of her own nationality, without asking 
the permission of foreigners. This change was 
not forced upon a reluctant people by a tyrant 
who was trampling upon their liberties. It was 
the free act of the French nation. And who will 
say that the French nation had not a right to 
make this change ? It may have been a very 
impolitic act. It may have been exceedingly 
gratifying to the ambition of Napoleon. Still, ft 
was a question for France to decide. The French 
people thought that the substitution of monar- 
chical forms would enable them better to sustain 
the principles of popular equahty against tN 
hostility of the surrounding kings. 

“ Aadresses flowed in," says Alison, “from all 
quartern— from the army, the municipality, the 
cities, the chambers of commerce, all imploring 
the First Consul to ascend the imperial throne." 
The Senate, without a single dissentient voice, 
passed the decree, “ That Napoleon Bonaparte be 
named Emperor, and in that capacity invested 
with the government of the French Republic." 
The ratification of this decree was referred to the 
people. “ The appeal to the people," says Alison, 
“ soon proved that the First Consul, in assuming 
the imperial dignity, had only acted in accordance 
with the wishes or the immense m^ority of the 
nation. Registers were opened in every com- 
mune in France, and the result showed that there 
were three millions five hundred and seventy-two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-nine votes in 
the affirmative, and only two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-nine in the negative. History 
has recorded no example of so tmanimoni an ap- 
probation of the foundation of a dynasty." 

And yet Napoleon has been so universally 
called a usurper, that one becomes almost an out* 
law from ordinary literary courtesies by venturing 
to affirm that he was not. In respect to this so- 
called usurpation, Sir Walter Scott says, “Anothw 
and a more formidable objection remains beWnd, 
wtiich pervaded the whole pretended surrender 
by the French nation of their liberties, and ren- 
dered it void, null, and without force or efied 
whatsoever. It was from the oommwoemeat 
what jurists call pactum m tUidtOf the pe^mle 
gave that which they had no right to surren^, 
and Bonaparte s^pted that which he had no 
title to take at thmr hands^ The people are in 
this respect like minors, to whom the kw assimea 
their property, but invests them with no title to 
dve it away or consume it : the national privi- 
leges are an estate entailed from generation to 
generatioa, and they can nether be the suyect of 
rift, exchange, nor aurrender by those who emoy 
me usufruct or temporary posiesiaon of them." 

This plump denU of the right of France to 
choose if» own ruler and its own form of gov«m* 
thoa#K the nsiversal doctrine In omooHi 
f f 
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Eitopt, will find §m tdtOtttdi In repnblloan 
Jbmim. Amsdmxk fsmmm will 4®c!iurd, hx tbd 
of Napoleon, that ** the fiovereigaty 
dhrSli m the nation}* and they will alio declare 
imt Napoleon, elected to the highest offio) in 
the State by the &ee suffrage of me nation, was 
nonsurper. 

That a loropeaa loyalisl, cherishing the liews 
of Sir Walter Scott, should call Napoleon a 
usnzper, is perhaps not strange ; hut that any 
American ahon^’l re-echo that cry, thus denying 
to the people of France the right to adopt their 
own form of government and to choose their own 
ruler, ib strange indeed* England, In her leading 
Journals, has heaped such insult upon the demo- 
cratic institutions of America as to create in the 
United States unfriendly feelings, which half a 
century of kindly intercourse will hardly efface. 
It woiiid be well for the United States not to 
imitate her offensive example. 

But it may be asked, admitting that Napoleon 
was entitled to the tone by the votes of the 
people, did he notafterwaxds abnse that power?— 
md ne not become a tyrant 7 — ddd he not trample 
the liberties of his country in the dust ? Despots, 
who were fighting against Wm, say that he did : 
but the French peo}^e, who plaoM him on the 
throne, who sustidaed Mm mth their love, and 
who stiB adore his memory, say that he did not 
Napoleon and the nation acted together, and 
straggled, dbioulder to shonlder, in the tremendous 
ecumict with their foes. Tlie most rigorous mea- 
sures which he adopted, the nation approved of 
and sustained. Perhaps they were unwise ; bnt 
the people and their Emperor want hand in hand 
in all the sacrifices which were made, and in all 
those hercnlean efferts which baffled their enemies 
and astonnded the world. In the fearful peril 
wM(h environed them, they deemed the conscrip- 
tion necessary, and the censorship of the press 
ueoessary, and the concentration of dictatorial 
power in the hands of Napoleon neoessaiy Ad- 
afitting that they judged unwisely, still they did 
so judge. They deemed Napoleon the saviour of 
fmaoe. They loved him for what he did as 
mmiaroh was never loved before. 

'Ws is wved beyond ah intehi^t denial by 
theentimnasm wim wMch the French nation 
everraUiedaioand their Emperor, bvthe readiness 
with which the Frendb people Mowed him to 
Marengo, to Austerlitz, and to Moscow, ever 
ready to shed theix blood Eke water in defence of 
their Emperor, and of the institutions which he 
had conferred upon them. It is proved by the 
almost supematnial enthn^asm with which 
France, as one man, rose to welcome Napoleon 
upon his return from Elba, It is proved bv the 
universal demand of France, after his death, for 
Ms revered remains, that his ashes mkht repose 
among the people he loved so well. It is proved 
% the gorgeous mausoleum wMch the nation has 
imred to Ms memory, and by tlie affection, the 
adontioa almwt, with which Ms name is now 
jpnouiwed in every peasant's hut M Fran'’o. 
Tymmy dote not bear suth fruit To otiiimih 
a nan • ^|Wt is abmrd. The aatowit and 


the anarchist may hat# the {wlumplee of Ms go« 
verament } but h® who wins throngn Eft, and %nm 
death, the blessings of a nitlon, and whose re. 
smTectiou from the gmve would win from titat 
nation a shout of gratitude and love, sncsh at the 
world has never iwcn paralleled, surely motl net 
be called a tyrant 

“An apology, or rather a palllstion,*' says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ of Boniparte's usurpation has 
been set up by himself and lui more ardent ad- 
mirers, ana we are desiron* of giving to it all the 
weight which it shall be found to deserve. They 
have said, and with great reason, that Bonaparte, 
viewed in his general conduct, was no lelfieh 
wsurpor, and that the mode in which h* acquired 
his power was gilded over by tiia twe which hi 
made of it Thk t# trm ,• for we will not undtr- 
rate the merits which Napoleon acquired, by 
observing that shrewd politicians have been of 
opinion that sovereigns who have only a fuei- 
Hmabk right to their authority are compelled, 
were it but for their own sakes, to govern in such 
a manner cm Uy make (he cMntry/<m 
m mbmi(i^ to their gopernmmt. We grant, vnl- 
lingly, that in much of Ms internal adminisfri- 
tion j^naparte showed that he desired to have 
no advantage separate from tiiat of Fmnoe, that 
he ommeiv^ her interests to be owmeoted with 
Ms glory, that he expended Ms wealth in orna- 
menting the Empire, and not noon objects more 
Enmedmtely personal to himsefe We have no 
doubt that he had more pleasure in seeing treasmrei 
of art added to the museum than in hanging 
them upon the walls cJf his own palaoe? and that 
he spoke truly when he «aid that he grudged 
Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
decorated her residence at Malmuison, because 
her taste interfered with the pul>lio botanical 
garden of Paris. We allow, therefiuo, that Bona- 
parte fully idontifiod himself with the <»nnt*y 
which he ha(i remlered his patrimony, and that, 
whEe it should ho called by his name, he was 
desirous of investing it witii as much external 
splendour and m much internal pw^sperity as hli 
^gantio schemes were able to compaKS. 

“ No doubt it may be itdd, so oompletely was 
the country identified with its rafer, that as 
France had nothing but what belonged to its 
Emperor, he was, fa fact, impioving bli own 
estate when he advanced her publlo works, and 
;ould no more be said to low sight of hli own 
intereet than a private gentlemaa dow who neg- 
lects his garden to oniamont hli nark. Built 
is not fair to press the motives of oumtn nitnui 
to their last retreat, In wMch soffielhing Eki 
i taint of self-interest may so often b# dis- 

“It is enough to reply* that the 
which embraces the laterwitiof a whole 1 
is of a kind m liberal, so t and so * 
as to be closely tilled to patrlotiM, tad that th# 
good intentions of Boaaprte towwdi fcliil f fiMi 
ovarwMoh he ruled wth iway eta hi 

no more doubted than tite of m mU^ 

farary frititor, wkwi ohjm E is to Mite -tib tot 

A to whMi hi' ffiwenwH lto 
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mij tliAl lid h$ tepUdlly oMOidsl 

«?«iry tiifl# of Im wOt" 

III midi IwiM’ipi d0«i Qm fc® ikiiu. hjK 
of NsptlMEVluMtoriaiiB r«liwift»ilj aoliiwiitc 
W^wataMi M tt ummmffi. 

Il® Conjifreijs of Laybuoli was held by the 
alKed soveroigna of Amti^ Rusaia, and PrasRia 
In the year 1821. It wu on this occasion that 
the Emperor of Austria made his famous fi|>eech 
lo the professors of the UniTOrsity in that city. 

“ Be careful,'* said he, “ not to teaoh your 
pupila too mncL I do not want learned or soien- 
tiic men. I want obedient subjects.” 

Liybach was the capital of those Illyrian pro- 
mces into which Napoleon had infused the intel- 
lectual life of cM and religious liberty. At the 
close of the Congress the afcod sovereigns issued 
ft declaration insulting to the memory of Napo- 
leon. This called for& the following observa- 
tions from the pen of the Abbd de Pradt, Arch- 
bishop of Maliues. It is a noble atonement for 
Ms previous injustice 

“ It is too late to insult Napoleon, now that he 
is defenceless, after having for so many years 
touched at his feet while he had the power to 
punish. Those who are armed should respect a 
disarmed enemy. The glory of a conqueror, in 
a great measure, depends on the just considera- 
tion shown towards the captive, particularly when 
ho yields to superior force, not to superior ganiug. 
It u too late to call Napoleon a revolutionist, 
after having, for such a length of time, pro- 
nouaood him to he the restorer of order in France, 
and, ooiisequently, in Europe. It is odious to 
tee the shaft of imult aimed at him by those who 
once stretched forth their hands to Mm as a 
friend, pledged their faith to Mm as an allj, 
sought to prop a tottering throne by mingling 
blood wi&hk 

** This representative of a revolution, which is 
condemned as ajprinc^lfl (/awows^rlike another 
Jm^lnlai}, drew up, a^d the din of war and the 
snares of foreign policy, those codes which are 
the least defective portion of human legiBlation, 
and constructed the most vigorous machine of 
government in the whole world. This represen- 
tative of a revolution, whioh is vulgarly acoased 
of las% njhiwted nS mtUuiimtf restored univer- 
fdries and public schools, filled his Empire with 
the mastej^ieoes of ar^ and accomplished those 
stupendous and amasing works wMch reflect 
honour on human genius. And yet, in the face 
of the Alps, wMah Wed down at his command ; 
rfthe ocean subdued at Cherbourg, at Flushing, 
at the Helder, and at Antwerp; of rivers smoothly 
lowing beneath the bridge of Jena, Serres, Bor- 
deaux, and Turin | of oanali uniting seas together 
In a oourse beyond the oontrol of Neptune; finally, 
In the face of Baris, metamorphow as It is by 
Napoleon, he Is pronounced to be the agent of 
general anaihikto I He, who restored all, is 
said to be tU representative of that wMoh de- 
ilioyed all I To what andiscemintt men is this 
laaguagi mpposed to be addressedr 

AUMsmaas tike admit the honeity ot these 
laciimaiid thft frdrn^ No 


intelligmt hm ventnifd lo ieiy Hmt ' 
popularity of Nspaleoa was wtl aid tteert 
boiwdlossi mi Ibii. tMi fisoplt of Fimce, wto 
entlmslism mipiitleled, mlmi. him to power. 
There M Paris gcjacrali and staksmm 
of oommanding character, vast influence, and 
loftv pride, who were watching the proceedings 
with me e^le eye of rivalry, but neither ^et 
nor since have they ventured to affirm that there 
was any unfairness in the electiona. Even Sir 
Walter Scott admits the unanimity to be un- 
deniable, and endeavours to account ffir it by 
saying— 

‘‘The rich favoured Bonaparte for the sake of 
protection; the poor for that of relief; theemi- 

r tts beesuse mey desired to return to France ; 

men of the Revolution because they were 
afrfud of being banished from it ; the sanguine 
and courageous crowded around Ma standard M 
hope of victory; the timid cowered behind it in 
the desire of safety.** 

For these reasons he says that it is not strange 
that the Ooninkr throne should have been ereem 
by the general sanction of the people. All agree 
that Napoleon was elevated to the supreme power 
by an outburst of popular enthusiasm. That 
Napoleon was and is the idol of France, no intel- 
ligent man will deny. Hostility must be driven 
to utter desperation before it can venture to 
affirm that the suftrages of the French people 
were not given to Napoleon. His unconstraMei^ 
eleorion to the oMef magistraoy of France is a^ 
demonstrative as any truth wnich history has 
recorded. And with this fact thus establiriied 
beyond all cavil, for ever palsied must be the 
tongue that will continue to say to the Emperor^ 
'■ Thou art a usurper,’* 


CHAPTER tm 

AT naMSDiir# 

Sxult&tien of the AUies—March to the Elbe— tbe attaek 
of the AUloa upon Dro»d 6 n---SsDjTiinMy battle— 
Scene st sbtttety--Oloom7Uigbt--Th6fallof Moreaa 
— Teitituony of Caulainoourt— The eoldier rewarded 
—Sudden ilukness of Napuleon— Unexpected dlsssten 
—Energy of the Emperor. 

Ok the 12th of August, ISIS, Austria e|^ 
Joined the great coalition of the soverrigns of 
Europe to crush Napoleon, and, with Mm, to 
crush all hopes of popular liberty on the 
nent. The antidpatw tidings of this abandem 
ment of Napoleon by Franck and oi the march 
of two hundred thousand Anskiaas to swril the 
ranks of the Allies, was received in the hostile 
camp with unbounded imitation. The 
gence spread from corps to ooips of thrir armies, 
awakenW shouts of joy. BrMiant rockets 
pierced the ikies, and bonfires biased akmg the 
sammits of the Bohemian mountains. The Alliet 
had now angmented thrir fkces to five hundred 
thousand mm Nap(fieon could o|moi« to idi 
,hmMi»a3Miybii two hundred axM ia^ 


m K AK)LEON BONATlin. pill. 


Had naMlam ^aneiffil JomkI, the Benedict 
Arnold of Frimca, liavtug dessrtad and paR'isd 
OTft to the iuemj, eomsnmloatfld to the Alliss 
all to knowletige of the poaitloa of the French 
army, and of the orden of the Emperor. Morean 
and Bemadotte, caressed by the haxighty moa- 
axchs of the coalition, planned the campaim. 
^This important matter had been confided to 
them, as best nnderstanding the tactics of that 
noble foe, before whose renown the Allies still 
tarembled. The orders which these generals issued 
idiowed how little reliance they ventured to place 
in the vast numerical superiority of the Aliics. 
No general was to allow himself to be drawn into 
■ battle. Each on® was to do everything in his 
power to bewilder the French by fsdse demon- 
strations. Should any manoeuvre succeed in thus 
withdrawing the Emperor from to central posi- 
rion, other troops were to advance and attaoK his 
marshals while the dreaded Emperor was absent 
They hoped thus to baMe and elude him, tiil his 
resources should be exhausted and his army 
wasted away. They could then, with the count- 
less thousands of troops at the disposal of these 
allied monarchic, eilmer destroy Mm oar make 
Mm a prisoner. 

It was a wise plan, wMoh Napoleon at once 
^vined. Instead, therefore, of waiting to be 
attacked, as had been. Ms original plan, Be took 
the divisionB of Ney and Ma<toonali and rushed 
upon “the debauched old dragoon,'* Blnoher, 
who, with eighty thousand Kussians and Prus- 
sians, was posted in advance of Breslau. Bln- 
cher, fmthful to his instructions, fled. A column 
of twenty-five thousand Prussians was, however, 
overtaken and routed. Immediately the grand 
army of the Allies, two hundred thousand strong, 
broke np its encampment among the Bohemian 
mountains, and the innumerable host poured 
down through all the defiles of the Erzgebirge 
to attack Dresden. The Saxon capital was de- 
luded ^ St. Cyr alone, with but thirty thousand 
men. It was of the utmost importance to Napo- 
leon to retain possession of this city, since it was 
the pivot of hia operations, and the key to his 
line of communications with Paris. Leaving 
lacdonald, therefore, to hold Bluoher in check, 
Napoleon, with the Imperial Guard and the 
troops of Ney, returned rapidljr to the Elbe. 
The march of Napoleon on this occasion was 
eonducted with such celerity as to amaze even 
those who were aocnstomed to his almost super- 
natural energy. 

On the evening of the 25th, the heights which 
furrouncled Dresden were glittering with the 
arms of the allied host DreadMI was the 
consternation in tho dtj. This beautiful capital 
of Saxony contained about sixty tbonsand 
inhabitants, dwelling peacefully la their homes. 
An anay of two hundred thousand men was all 
iJbinight planting its batteries to ram down upn 
li»idavot€» dto a horriWetempHt of destruction. 
The troops of St. Cyr were Insufficient to man 
tie walls and defence of tiie city. He, however, 
fisolfid to be true to Mi trust, and to defead bit 
post to ti)« iMt fMrfbi# nsonrnk tbi tohaM 


tants, fathers, motbsri, tiad ©hlldm, farembMni 
in view of the impending horrors, were nuxioti 
to capitulate. St. Cyr uimd not Ihten to sachi 
word. Such are the ittra noceultiM of domoal 

acal war. 

At midnight he despatched the Mowisg 
urgent message to Napoleon t— “An imiMiie 
army, composed of Russians, Prussians, taA 
Austrians, is at this moment aJI,#rouati Dresden, 
with a prodigious train of artillery. From the 
vast amount of force which he has collected, it 
would appear that the enemy is determined to 
hazard an immediate attack, knowing that your 
Majesty is not far off, though perhaps not sus- 
pecting that you are so near as you actually are. 
Wo axo determined to do all in our power, though 
I can answer for nothing more, with such young 
soldiers." 

The next moming the SManlt oommenoed. 
In six immense columns, each headed by fifty 
pieces of artillery, the foe advanced against the 
wails. The batteries opened their fires. The 
storm of war wncentrated all its friry upon th«« 
thronged dwellings. The bsdls and shells fiill 
thickly in the crowded streets. The pavements 
were red with blood. Gory bodies were strewed 
over the shattered parlours of refinement and 
luxury. There was no plaoe of safety for mother, 
or infant, or maiden. Two regiments of West- 
phalian hussars, deeming Napoleon's late now 
sealed, abmdonel their pmts in the garrison, and 
wentovei to the Allies. The terrified inhabitants 
were clamouring for a surrender. In the mean- 
time, Napoleon pressed forward with the utmost 
earnestness. Courier after courier met him, in 
breathless haste, announcing that the feeble 
garrison could hold out but a short time longer, 
Napoleon, in advance of the main body of hi* 
tro^s, soon arrived upon a height which gave 
him a view of the distant city. With his glass 
he saw the French desperately fighting in the 
redoubts and b&Mnd the works ; while the be- 
leaguering hosts, in intenmnable lines, seem#! 
to wreaten their immediate and entire destrao- 
tioru His horses were spurred onward atthta 
utmost speed. The Allies swept tiie road over 
which Napoleon was to pass with grape-shot and 
shells. So violent was tbs fire or ballet* from 
the Russian batteries on the oat sidei «id o# 
bombs from the redoubt Marcelltui on the other, 
that the Emperor was compelled to Imvt bit 
carriage and traverse the exposed portions on 
foot Wliito the air was filled with tae odieilto 
of death, and the gnmnd was ploughed into fteowi 
at his feet, he pissod along unharmtd. 

It was now nearly mid-dtf. Snddfoly lotti 

damation* and cries of “ Vim f* 

were heard in thedireotioa of the river, and Ni- 

leon anneared, aocomnanied by nnl? emal wd 
most enthaslastio demanitrtiloHi of |oy. H# 
immediately rode to Ihi palm of iht ag* 
and cheered the rojid famiiy by the 
that hia Guard, and a divyon m id 
troops, wodd *©<» be ha the dty. 
who aoamiMXtiMi tiM SmMW 
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“It would be impossible todoscrlbe the de- 
monstrations of joy evmoed by the troops when 
they beheld the Emperor at the further end of | 
the bridge. Both the Yoang and Old Guard' 
marched forward to meet him. The joyous en- 
thusiasm of the troops was raised to the highest 
possible degree. * There he is I there he is I that 
is he I’ they exclaimed, and shouts resounded 
along the whole banks of the river. The 
anthority of the officers was insufScient to re- 
strain the troops. 

“ ‘ Let them alone, let them alone/ said the 
Emperor. ‘ They wOl presently make room for 
me to lead them on to face the enemy ’ 

These words were repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and in a few moments the troops were 
almost stifling each other in their efforts to mako 
room for us. Napoleon’s entry into Dresden was 
truly triumphal, aud it will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it As we approached the 
city, nothing was heard but clappmg of hands 
and cries of enthusiasm. Men, women, and 
children mingled with the troops and escorted us 
to the palace. The consternation and alarm 
which had hitherto prevailed were now sno- 
ceeded by boundless joy aud confidence.” 

The Emperor rode out of the city to examine 
the exterior works. He was accompanied but by 
a single page, that he might avoid attracting 
observation. Ibt youth was struck down at his 
ids by a musbe^hali. With his accustomed 
promptness, Napiltju fonned his plan to repel 
his assailants. Soon the Gnard and the cuiras- 
siers came pouring like a torrent over the bridge 
into the city. Almost perishing with thirst, and 
fainting beneatli the rays of a blazing sun, these 
devoted men, fully aware of the dreadful emer- 

g ency, refiiwd to lose a moment even to receive 
le refreshments which the inhabitants gratefully 
offered them. Without the slightest confusion, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery took their ap* 
pointed positions in the various suburbs, and the 
conflict raged with redoubled horror. The bat- 
teries of the Allies, numbering six or seven hun- 
dred guns, were formed in a scmioirole, and the 
balls and shells, falling without intermission 
in the thronged streets of Dresden, produced 
awful devastation. 

The incessant roar of more than a thousand 
pieces of artiHery, the rattling of the musketry, 
the shouts of three hundred thousand combatants, 
the frequent explosion of ammunition wapons, 
the bursting of shells, the heavy rolling of gun- 
earrisges, and of all the |X)nderons enginery of, 
war over the pavements j the flames, which were ' 
bursting out in all parts of the city; the suffocat- 
ing clouds of smoke, which darkened the sun, and 
produced almost midnight gloom ; the shrieks of 
the wounded women and children, who were every 
moment mangled by the bullets, balls, and shells, 
which, like haiUtonei, were falling upon the 
dwnMngi and In the streets, preientM a scene of 
of hoTPor, tad of woe, which urithet pen 
tm pfuoCl «in deEaeats, and which no imagina- 
Iiwtiawoewhiohwnrittued 
Itti tte Ike diMdlhl stom if war htd 


passed away. Thousands were rednoed froi« 
competency to beggary j thousands, mangled and 
deformed, passed the remainder of their wretched 
lives, objects of pity and repulsion. Parents were 
rendered childless. Children were made orphans , 
and once happy mothers, plunged suddenly into 
the desolations of poverty ana widowhood, lin- 
gered through the remainder of thecf three- 
soore years aud ten in the endurance of woes 
which death alone could terminate. By «ch 
measures of carnage and misery, the desp jts of 
Europe finally succeeded in crushing those prin- 
ciples of popular liberty which threatened ta 
overturn their thrones. 

At length Napoleon, whom the Allies did not 
os yet suspect of being in the city, seizing the 
proper moment, directed Murat to make a sortie 
on the right, Mortier on the left, and Ney to 
pierce the centre of the allied army. With their 
accustomed impetuosity, these troops rushed from 
the city, aud fell upon the foe with such despera- 
tion of valour, that the assailiog columns of the 
combined army broke and fled in all directionst 
The cavalry of the Gnard immediately swept the 
plain, and cut down dl who attempted resistance. 
Prince Schwartzenberg stood by the side of 
Alexander and Frederick William, upon an emi- 
nence which commanded the field of battle. 
When he saw this discomfiture, so sudden, so 
unexpected, he said to his royal companions, 

“ The Emperor must certainly be in Dresden. 
The favourable moment for carrying the city has 
been lost. The utmost wo can now hope is to 
raUy.” 

In the midst of this dreadful fight, two French 
redoubts were taken by an overwhehning force 
of the enemy. Napoleon, perceiving the disaster, 
which threatened serious consequences, imme- 
diately placed himself at the head of a body of 
troops, and galloped forward through a storm of 
huUets for their recapture. Nearly all Ms aides- 
de-camp were struck down at his side by the shot 
of the enemy. But he recovered the redouhto, 
and received no wound. 

“ It was onrions/” says Caulaincoart, “ to ob- 
serve the attachment, confidence, and familarity 
which existed between the humblest of the sol- 
diers aud the most absolute sovereign that ever 
existed. There was not one of Napoleon’s inti- 
mate friends who would have ventured to indulge 
in that sort of oorapanionsbip which was kept up 
between the Emperor and his old Mmtach$sf and 
tliese same men would not have ventured to 
speak to one of their lieutenants in the familiar 
tone in which addressed the redoubted chM! 

of the army. They regarded Napleon as a 
being different from ah others, and oombiMng 
withm himself the attrfbutesof sovereign, ommtry, 
and family. He inspired them with a kngua^ 
wMoh they addres^ only to hhn, and wome 
which they uttered only in his presence. Nothing 
used to amuse Napleon so much ai this fii« 
miliarity of th« soldiery, and h« always wpllel 
to them with teme paternal kindness.” 

As th« day adwoed, th® vlokm^ of te 
itom imd thi ridn fish M ftoo^ iil 
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tihft dreadM battle rapd. One incewant roar of 
distaictaon swept tbs field, mingling with the 
dismal wailmgs ®f the storm. Napoleon had 
been on horseback since the break of day, and j 
was soaked to the skin. The sIeepit‘RRnesa and 
mcredible toil of many days and nights ha.l so 
oadiaasted his physical energies, that an ap^poar- 
aaoe of extreme lassitude was observable in all 
his moTeraents. 

A battalion of the grenadiers of his Old Guard 
had, for many horns, repulsed repented and ter- 
rific attacks from the powerful cavalry of the 
enemy. The conservation of that battery was 
of immense importance. At one moment the 
enemy’s fire appeared to relax, and Napoleon, 
observing the oircninstanoe, put spurs to his 
horse, and galloped between the ^ms of the 
battery and the enemy’s cavalry, to speak a 
word of enoouragement to his soldiers. Piles 
of the dying and of the dead encumbered the 
ground. 

“ This position costs ns dear,” said he sadly. 
Then, turning to its brave defenders, he added, 
with a look of satisfaction, “ I knew that my 
Guard would not surrender it to the Russians ” 

“ Iiefc them come back again at tbeir peril/’ 
exclaimed an old artiIleT 7 man,who had receiv^ 
a firightfol sabre gash upon his head, which was 
bandaged with a handkerchief saturated with 
blood. Then taming to the Emperor, he said, 
** But this is not a fit place for yonu You axe 
more ill than any of us. Go and take some 
rest" 

‘*I Trill, my friend," said the Emperor, ** when 
we have won the battle." 

‘*My comrade is right,” rejoined a veteran 
grenamer. “ Your Majesty is wet to the skin, 
^ay go and get your clothes changed." He 
uttered these words in tones of tenderness and 
supplication, such as a child would address to 
bdoved father. 

**Iwill rest" Napoleon replied, “when you 
can all rest, my lads — that is to say, when the 
battle is ended."^’ 

“ I know that your Mfyesty has that battery 
at heart," oontiuued the ^enadier, “ but we will 
take cam that the Russians do not get it; will 
w# not, oomrades?" He was answered by a 
shout of acquiescence firom all around tbe guns. 

“ Now, sim, he added, “ since we answer for the 
safety of the battery, surely you may go aad 
fcakeahttlerest" 

“ Yery well, my good friends, Terr well," said 
Napoleon, regarding these devoted men with 
a grateful smile ; “ I trust to yon." Then, 
plunging his spurs into his horse, he again dis- 
appeared In the smoke im 1 the confusion of the 
battle. He rode through itorms of grape-shot, 
and animated his soldiers by prescaring hhn- 
lelf at every point where danger was most 

** Only Ihois," «iy« Ctaltlaeourt, who kniw 
Mipokm in A$ of privtit 11^ ran 

Wider juitici to lili obiuTvrtiif . it r wy part, I 
Imow Ma, as ii wtri, by bittl i md k pro^r- 
ieid a« dm ssfaralMi as, h» iff mis to nt ^ 
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a beautiful drstin* And would yon befieve .that 
in my recohectioui of Napolfon, tliat which 
seems to me to apprntnii most nearly to Idea! 
excellenre is not the hem, filling the world with 
Im gigantic fame, but the man, vlowed la the 
relations of private lift. This i» a contrwt whicb 
often afTorilH me a tlmins for ourioM and Into- 
retting rcfiimtions." 

Night came, with clouds, and dftrkiww, and 
fioocUof rain. With pitiless violence the torrents 
fell all the night long, drencldng tlic catjuusted 
troops. In the darknrss the d'futtfld Allies 
rallied npon the heights from whontu they had 
dcs^'cndcd with m much eonfidenoo in the morn- 
ing. Napoleon, allowing himself no rent, was 
honr after hour employ<»d dictating flc&iHitchei, 
An immense weight of anxiety, however, evi- 
dently oppressed his mind. He a»w clearly th# 
meat insuperable difficulties of his position. 

At mianight he, for some moments, with 
hurried step*;, and in perfect silence, paced up 
and down ms chamber. Then, suddenly stopping 
short, and turning to Caiihdncouit, h® sail, 
without introducing th® subject with any pre- 
liminary remark— 

“ Murat has arrived." 

Then he apin resumed hli walk, apparently 
absorbed in deep tbought After a short slleuoe 
he ^ain stopped, and, fixing his eye upon 

“I have given him th® command of my 
Guard." 

The Duke of Vicenza, rememhering bfiirat’s 
unworthy conduct at the close of the retreat 
from Moscow, could not repress a gesture of 
aetoiiishment 

“Abf indeed," Napoleon quickly added, “I 
thought that you would be surprised. At first I 
gave him a bad reception, but tiuallv I yielded 
to his importuniticR. He, at least, will not be- 
tray me. Caulainoourt, tliore are certain for®* 
hoaings which it is our duty to ovurromi. As 
long as I am fortunate, Murat will oontinui to 
follow my fortune. But the carea of tlit pw»i@nfc 
are sufficient to occupy m®. I will not antlcii. 
pate the future." 

It was now an honr after midnight The oold 
storm swept furiously through the itrtiti, and 
drenched the poor suldiers, shivering in thik 
bivouaa upon the dark and fiooded plains. Ni^- 
poleoii, aware of the foar&l iisues whiob the 
morning would introduoi, rcgariilcsi of the 
tempest, pissed from the gate* of the city oi 
foot to visit the outposts of hla attny. He tus- 
vemed the bivoiiacf of hli aolditrt, and 
drcHsed to them word* of tympathy and «». 
oouragement He seemed to oowt the httd*bi|w 
to which they were ixpoied, aad lof«i to hat® 
them know that hli bm was not Mponfai upm 
a pillow of down whili they wer® torttehiS upm 
the stonn-drmobid end. After Oiriftdiy 

the lliiii «l the «Mr. m rtveiM b 
I 

the mmnlug, a»l to fcli 

nsMrtofS fe to® rfty. 

Si inmidiai^ 
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ill Ml topstched 

toarii‘.i til Inr. • '* rdi in P. . » of fiuoh 
ii&iS of i'mv' <> sfyC'^m gs-^ vxr® L'tjar tb# citj. 
To thii mim tbero wm mek » piniapt rsspongo, 
iiiftt, before tbe siiglitbad passed away, Napoleon 
had at his command a hmidred and thirty thon- 
sand men. The Allies also had received rein- 
forcements, and, with more than two hundred 
thousand soldiers, were prepared to renew the 
attack. 

A gloomy morning of wind and rain dawned 
upon the hostile armies. Witli the first rays of 
fight the battle commenced. It raged with cease- 
less fury until three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Napoleon was then at every point a victor. The 
Allies were precipitately retreating along the 
flooded roads towards the mountains of Bohemia. 
Alexander tud Frederick William again saw 
their armies defeated, and wore again obliged to 
flee before the genius of Napoleon. The Em- 
peror received, as the trophies of this great 
victory, between twenty and thirty thousand 
prisoners, forty standard, and sixty pieces of 
cannon. The Allies, in killed and wounded, 
lost also more than ten thousand men. 

In the midst of fbis conflict, Napoleon ob- 
served that one of the batteries of his Guard 
slackened its fire. On inquiring the reason, he 
was informed that the guns were placed too low, 
and that the balls did not reach tlic eneiny. 

“ No matter,” said he, “ fire ouj it is uecc..Rary 
to occupy the attention of the enemy at that 
point” 

They immediately renewed their discharges. 
At that moment a group of horsemen appeared 
on the brow of an eminonoe, at the distance of 
two thousand yards, to reconnoitre Napoleon’s 
position, and to dete^ the manoeuvres whioh the 
French troops, oonoealed by the mist, were exe- 
Otttiag. Napoleon resolved to disperse tliem, and 
sent an order to the captain of the battery— 

** Jettez une douzaine de boidets I la mis, dans 
Ct groupe II; poiit-Utre il y a quelques potits 
generaux.” (“Throw a dozen bullets at ouco 
mto that group; perhaps there are some little 
generals in it,”) 

It so happened that Moreau was there, with 
tlie hhiiparor Alexander, pointing the batteries of 
the combined despotisms against his own country- 
men. One of the shot struck General Moreau, 
and, passing through his horse, shockingly lace- 
rated both his kgs. By the great disorder into 
which the group was thrown, it was perceived 
lhat some person of distinction had falien. An 
Immediate ampulation was necessary, Moreau, 
with Ms mangled limbs hanging hj the skin, 
was bmm© on a litter, made of Cossacks’ pikes, 
lo a cottage at some distance fVom the field. 
The womsdid man, during this milanoholy route, 
was drenched with the rain, whioh fell in tor* 
leak* A few bteketi alone protected him ftom 
til# inokm«n(^ of the weather. He was ]^ac«d 
ttpon a tahk, uni the kMfo of tii# lurieoa 
im««dl!y did ill work M catting of one m the 
InliHi. Hi lodwid th» vltii exhW'* 

iip9WX7 foffltiiiii wadting a 4§m$ and m 


taring a m »hfk tbs Wf# w«i 
the 71 »?. mrgmn^ lii?ia| 

sMtated o:*? llsr*b, t: araiaiid &i ollVt 

said lorrowfolly*-™ 

“It cannot be saved*” 

“ Had 1 been informed of that before,” said 
Moroau, “ I should rather have died. However, 
cut it off.” And he resumed his cigar. 

Towards evening that cottage became so Hm<^ 
exposed to the fire of the victorious French, that, 
hastily, another litter was constructed, and h« 
was conveyed, in excruciating pain, teverM mil## 
further from the field of conflict The next 
morning it became necessary again to remove 
him, notwithstanding tho anguish of Ms iafiamed 
and throbbing wounds. lie was placed in a 
baker’s houBe, in a little village on the frontiiri 
of Bohemia. He there wrote the following oha- 
ractoristic letter to his wife : — 

“ My dearest.,— At the battle of Dresden three 
days ago, I had both my legs carried off by a 
cannon-ball. That rascal Bonaparte is always 
fortunate. They have performed the amputation 
as well as possible. 'Hiotigh the army has made a 
retrograde moveraeiit, it is by no moans arevens#, 
but a design, to draw nearer to Gcjiend Bluoher. 
Excuse my scrawl. 1 love and embrace yoa 
with ray whole heart.” 

In two days from this time ho expired. Hi 
manifosted to the last the same stoici inswislbifity 
which had oharaoterixed hb fife. He died with* 
out giving the slightest iudioation of anv regard 
for God, or of any iatereat in the awW rewity 
of eterni^. Such a death is not htrok; it w 
brutal. His embalmed body was conveyed to 
St, Petersburg, and buried in a Eussian cemetery 
with the hipest ftmeral honours. Alexander 
immediately wrote a touching letter to hk wife, 
making her a present of five hundred thoufiP^ 
francs. He em settled upon her a M&ifoft Ai 
fife of thirty-seven thousand five hunmd firanoa 
Moreau now sleeps in the midst of the enemiei 
of his native land. France, without a dlsienfhig 
voice, demanded from Ht, Helena the ashwt m 
Napoleon, that they might repose M the midil 
of til e people he loved so wdl. The rtmaias of 
Moreau will probably never be distimbed. 

During the action, the Emperor found hittitif 
oommanding in person a terrific 
against tlm Austrian troops. Hb feefiap mmid 
painfully agitated in thus contending ngMsmt 
the solniirs of Ms father-in-law. H« tumad lo 
Caulaiiicmirt and sMd— 

“ The wicked adviaw of the Ewp^ Aiaols 
deserve to be hinged. This Is an 
impious war. How will it all end I” 

In til# evening of tMs Moody day, Hi^MiORi, 
drenched with rsdn and utterly 
tumod to Drtidiiiu The inhabtem .and tit# 
royal^ family reotived him witit mptoms#. Kano- 
koa ex»riMsMtlmd«^piMr^^ 

M hli IdthM illy had heta sulliettd to ^ 
hemw of a kMbardment, and tout IViMi wn 
dlTtisioaiiM. AH ih# 
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lEitalj fiMbatil kfge inaii of monsjr to ill 
wlwt propeity hui Ifflurod, ipoke in toBOf 
of ffitfinstl im4 pscuLw klndaMi to thoie who 
ippwiohid htoi, w-Mod lli« atooifc attention to 
be paid ti the wounded, not only of his own 
troops, but also of the allied army, and relieved, 
with almost parental care, the wants of Ms pri- 
eonera. ‘Witn generosity unparalleled, he in- 
dlnded in tins provision even those prisoners who 
were deserters from the contingent corps in bis 
pay. The sympathies of this great man ware 
with the people, even when, in their ignorance, 
Ih^ were betrayed to Hght against him. 

The Emperor did not return to the palace 
until after midnight. He had indulged in no 
rest for thirty- six hours. During much of this 
tame he had been soaked with rain, while the 
blasts of the cold storm swept over him. Still 
he sat up the whole night dictating orders. 
Caulaincourt was so exhausted that he bad fre- 
quently fallen asleep while sitting upon his horse, 
mthongh the roar of artillery was thundering in 
his wrs, and the air was filled with the shrill 
whistle of bullets and balls. “It required a 
constitution of iron,” says Caulamoomt, “ to bear 
up under the fatigue to which we had been ex- 
posed for the last five months. But how could 
we think of ourselves when we saw the Em- 
his life and health to continual 

At four o’clock in the morning, Napoleon threw 
Mms^ npon the camp-bed, and was instantly 
asleep. After resting but twenty minutes, he 
suddenly sprang from his bed, exclaiming— 

“Caulaincourt, are you there? Proceed to 
the camp, and take with you the plan which I 
have drawn up. The corps of Victor and Mar- 
mont have arrived to-night. Examine ihe 
amount of their forces, and see if they are strong 
enough to maintain the positions which I have 
awigned to them. This is essential, Cauhiin- 
comt See with your own eyes, and trust only 
to your OWE observation.” 

Napoleon went to the window and looked out 
tnxiottsly at the state of the weather. The 
rain beat violently against the panes. Fierce 
gusts swept by. The streets were flooded, and 
the lamps flickered and burned dimly in the 
stormy air. The camp presented an indescrib- 
able image of demdation and misery- The fires 
were all extinguifehed by the oeaseiess torrents. 
The soldiers, exhausted by forced marches, were 
vaiiilv seeking repcwe upon the muddy ground. 
The Emperor went down into the court -yard of 
the palace. The squadron on duty consisted of 
the grenadiers of the Old Guard, who, on the 
preceding day, had served as the escort of the 
Emperor, arwl, .Houked through with the rain, had 
returaed witli him to Dresden. In their intense 
detire to gratify their beloved Emperor, fatigued 
ii they were, they had pawed, many hours in 
iwnovmg the mud from weir garments, and in 
foaparing themselvei to present a soldierly ap- 
peakoce h the moinhog. And now, In Ine 
•arliist dawn, thij were la martial array, pre- 
sMtlng fiim% and tooMng as trim as If they had 


been on psride at the T«!!£*ri*»i. Nipolwii wia 
surprised, it seemed like tl n ^frrk of meglo, 

** Why, my lad*,'’ said h**, in ihmi Umt %t 

nduew which ever tonrhftd t!t« Iwtrti of bis 
soldiers, “you have hfid no rttst. T‘iU must 
have fluent the whole nii^ht in equipping your 
selvee." 

“ No matter for that," one of the mm replied ; 
“we have had as much rest la your Majesty hm 

had.” 

“ I am accustomed to go without rest,” Napo- 
leon replied. Then, canting a glsnce along the 
line, his eye rented upon a soldier whom he 
teemed to recognise, and he addressed him, say- 
ing, “ You served in Egypt, I think ?” 

“ I am proud to say Ifiat I did,” the soldier 
replied. “ I wan at the buttle of Ahoukir, and 
the work was hot enough then*.” 

“ Yon have no decoration, I perceive," Na|>o- 
leon rejoined. 

“ It will come some time or other,** the soldier 
replied. 

“ It has come,” said the Emperor. “ I mw 
give you the cros'i.’* 

“The poor fellow,” stye Caulaincourt, who 
narrates this scene, “ was entirely overcome with 
Joy and gratitndeu He fixed upon the Empe- 
ror a lo^ which it is impossible to describe, 
and the tears flHed his eyes. ^ I shall lay down 
my life for your Miyesty to-day, that is oertain,* 
said he. In his transport he seized the ikht of 
the Emperor’s famous grey great-coat, and, put- 
ting it into his mouth, bit olf a fragment, which 
ho placed in his button-hole. * Tin’s will do till 
I get the red ribbon,’ said ho, * please your Ma- 

The whole escort, rcjfiiidiig in the lumnur cnii- 
ferred upon their (loHerving oniiirudo, simulta- 
noously raised a ahoiit of “ Vive I'KiniH’reur T 
Napoleon, deeply teucliad b} thena proofs of de- 
votion and love, spurred his hoi so niid galloped 
from the court-yard. The King oi' Saxouy, who 
witnessed this scene, sent, the same evening, 
twenty gold Ka|KduDns to the sohiiar, with a 
message infortning him the money was to pur- 
chase a red ribbon. 

According to his usual custom, NafKileon rode 
immediately to visit the field of battle. It 
indeed, a ghastly spectacle which there met the 
eye. Upon a spare of grtniiid but a few leagues 
in extent, three hundred thouwiid mw, wi^ a 
thousand pieces of artillery, luul with the 
destnictive weapons of hifaittry and of wtvidry, 
for two days had contended with Iht utiawt 
dasperatioa of vsfour, Tlie ground waa oofcred 
with the gory hoiitos of the d«»i to eftfy eon. 
ceivabie form of mutilation. I 
and headless trunk**, and shawla 
of men and honoi, presfuM an aimoi, ] 
the eye could extend, Ijaconoiivtblj inifoMtig. 
Those fiends to human tem, both nal# and 
female, who ever, to vut nuttbwrs, follaw In the 
track of armies fm the aeke of pinaderi M 
stripped the bodlei of the dedL In part# m tlMi 

a where the action hid been WMitii^y itwib 
theft ffinylo i'i h i.f d ani . b loodifiioi id l j UM fy iw 
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Iji fast mmtm. Though thou- 
»Kn«1a of tHe %7AnndMi had beeo removed, multi- 
tedef* tiUing tho air with djing 

raoariH, throufih wifkia occehioiially pi,*.roed the 
sharp shriek ot‘ iiiuitterahle agony. The Allies 
had marbiiallcd thoir hosts not omy from nearly 
all the nations of Europe, hat even from the 
savage tribes of Asia. The wolfish Cossacks 
and the polished noble mot hand to hand in the 
deadly combat, and mingled their blood, and bit 
the dnst together. “ The blue-eyed Goth,” says 
Alison, “lay beneath the swarthy Italian; the 
long-haired Russian was still locked, in his death- 
struggle, with the undaunted Frank ; the fiery 
Hun lay atliwart the stout Norman ; the light- 
some Cossack aiul roving Tartar repo.se far from 
the banks of the Hon or the Steppes of Samar- 
cand.” 

By such enormous slaughter the Allies accom- 
plished their purposes. They have postjKmed 
for perhaps half a century tne regeneration of 
Europe, and now, in all probability, these awful 
battles are to be fought over again ; but where 
are we to look for a Napoleon, who will confer 
upon the people equal rights, while he sustama 
sacred law, and rescues Europe from the horrors 
of blind and maddened revolution. The future 
of Europe we contemplate in despair. 

Having for some time silently and sadly gazed 
Upon this awful spectacle, the Emperor urged 
onward his horse, and proceeded to ascertain the 
positions of the retreating foe, and to direct the 
vigorous pursuit. Utterly worn down as he was 
by exposure, sleeplessness, and exhaustion, he 
had not advanced far in the chill and driving 
storm before he was seized with severe colic 
pains, acecunpanied with burning fever and 
violent vomitings. He was compelled to take a 
carriage andi return to Dresden. While thus 
suddenly thrown upon a bed of helplessness and 
anguish, the pursuit was necessarily intrusted to 
his generals. 

But for this sudden indisposition, it is by no 
means improbable that the foe, bewildered and 
overwhelmed, would have been compelled again 
to sue for peaco. Now, however, disaster after 
disaster rapidly fell upon the French arms. 
RuRftia, Prussia, and Austria were raising vast 
reiiifarcements. Notwithstanding the losses of 
tlm Aliies, each day their numbers were in- 
creasing, But France was exhausted. Though 
Napoleon was in the midst of victories, his army 
WM courinually diminishing, and it was almost 
impssible for mm to replenish his wasted bat- 
talions. The popular governments friendly to 
France, lurrounaed by triumphant foes, were 
<B«haarfccned. The old Royalist party in those 
states and kingdoms were animated to more 
vigorous opposition. 

General Vamiamme, » Frenoh officer of re- 
markably fiery temjperament, was stationed k 
ii« mountaks of Bohsakf Napoleon mm udd 
iu 

^ Wert Giai general lost, I know not whi^ I 
tholili k hava him rti^ored* But if X 


had two snob, I ihould he oompalkd t@ ■ 
one shoot the other,” 

While Murat, Marmoat, and St Cjr well 
purauing the enemy, Napoleon expected tom 
Vandamme, k his peouiiar position, almost thi 
total overthrow of the routed host But, by the 
unforeseen casualties of war, this stem soldioi 
became surrounded by overwhelming numbers 
After a bloody conflict, k which many were 
slain, some twenty thousand of his troops, undet 
General Corbineau, succeeded k cutting a paa 
sage through the Allies. General Vandamme, 
however, and seven thousand men, remained 
prisoners of war. 

General Oudinot had been ordered to give 
battle to Bernadette. Suddenly he found Mm. 
self assailed by a combined force of eighty thou- 
sand soldiers. He was defeated, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred men and eight guns. General 
GiJrard sallied from Magdeburg with six thou- 
sand troops to aid General Oudmot He was 
immediately assailed by resistless forces and put 
to flight, with the loss of fifteen hundred pri- 
soners, and nearly all his baggage. 

General Macdonald was marchmg against 
Blucher. Ho became entangled in a narrow 
defile flooded with rains, and sustained a defeat. 
General Lauriston, who commanded Macdonald's 
right wing, being surrounded by the Allies, was 
compelled to surrender, with a garrison of a 
thousand men. 

Such were the disastrous tidings which were 
brought to Napoleon while he was prostrate on 
his siok-hed at Dresden. By these calamitous 
events he had lost more than thirty thousand 
soldiers. 

“ This,” said he to Murat, “ is the fate of mx ; 
exalted k the morning, low.before night There 
is but one step between triumph and ruin.’* 

A map of Germany was lying upon the table 
by his bedside. He took it up, and seemed to 
be carefhlly studying it, as, k low tones, he 
repeated to Mmself the words of the ^ 
Corneille i — * ' 

J'ai servi, eommsndl, vslseu qoarante turnip 

Du monde, entre mes mains J’ai vu les destln&ef ; 

Et fai toujours oonnu q.u'ea chaque dvkement 

L« destln des Itats dependait d’uQ momflut'* " 

But disasters still continued to accumulate. 
Ney, near the walls of Wittemberg, was assailed 
by an overwhelming force of the Allies. A corps 
of the Saxon army, disheartened by the des- 
perate odds against which Napoleon was now 
oontendkg, k the midst of 4110 engagemenl 
abandoned their post and fled, k all probability 
by previous agreement. Into the gap thus pro- 
duced, the cavalry of thaWHies plunged, ouTOg 
Ney*s division k two, and taking ten wousanl 
men and forty pieces of artillery. The separate! 
bodies were compelled to retire in diffisreat direo* 
tions. 

I havs served, oommaaded, nmgumd lor i 
yearn 

01 ue world In my hand X have immq ks desttniesi 

And X hatf idwi^kimirn, ftwt in saoti event, 

tire slatre d^i^did ni^u a 
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h.% «otiM no long*' endnw liit tortnri of aacsli 
OftedtOM ^4inp. H© ros« fmm liii aitsic-bed, 
•jmI, ia pain ina abauition, igam placed him- 
at me hei4 of hit troops. And now ensued, 
fcy the oonfession of both fidend and foe, the 
most extraordinary display of genius, of heroism, 
and of fortitude, the world has ever witnessed. 
Through a series of almost uninterrupted vic- 
tories, Napoleon was conducted to min. Over- 
whrimed by numbers, surrounding him and 
aaaailmg him at all points, victories were to him 
of no avail. The enemy, vanquished to-day, 
presented themselves in redoubled numbers on 
the morrewt 
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fisnewftd dlBcomfitarc of the Allies— Extraordinary plan 
«r the Emperor— Defection of his generals— Anguish 
of Napoleon— The retreat to Lelpaja-- Battle of Leipsio 
—Propotals for an armistice— Sickness of the Em- 
pwror— Second day of hattle— Desertion of the Saxon 
troops— PaJlure of ammunition— The retreat— Last 
Interview with the King of Saxony— Extraordinary 
magnanimity of the Emperor— Battle of Hanan— 
forrender of fcotressea— False ftdth of the Allies— Na- 
poleon'e return to Paris, 

It was cat the ith of September that Napoleon 
joined the corps of Macdonald near Bautzen. 
The Allies, under Blucher, occupied a strong 
position on some neighbouring heights. Within 
an hour of Napoleon‘8 arrival in the camp the 
corps of Macdonald was in motion. The AHIos 
were attacked, driven from their poftitions, and 
were pursued furiously ah the next day. In the 
midst of the victorions tumult, a courier arrived 
in breathless haste, and informed Napoleon that 
A portion of the allied army, in immenBe force, 
waspouringdown from the mountains of Bohemia 
and threatening Dresden. The Emperor imme- 
diately turned upon his track, and hastened to 
the Elbe. At seven o’clock in the evening of 
the next day, he came in right of the advanced 
guard of the Allies at Pima, about fifteen miles 
from Dresden. The Allies, not willing to hazard 
a battle, Immediately retreated to the fastnesses 
of the mountains, “afraid,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ of one of those sudden strokes of inspi- 
ration, under which their opponents seemed 
Almost to diotide terms to fate.” ^ 

The Emperor pursued them some twenty miles, 
through wild ravines to Peters wald. Slucher 
was now marching from another dfrection, with 
A powerftii army, upon Dresden. Napoleon 
turned upon him. Upon the Emperor’s approach, 
Blucher immediately wheeled about and 0ed. 
Napoleon, however, encountered the Austrians 
under Schwaitzenberg near TopHtx, attacked 
them, routed them entirely, and drove them in 
wild eonftute through the vallej of Culm to 
Nollensdorf 

A terriiaitofm,md«Alng the roads impassable, 
tod Ml IktMf ptfinit The ikmm&M 
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of the eomlry, tffiottd their eiotpi. igila 
Napoleon retoMed a viabir, but froltlesriy % 
victor, to Dresden. Here he was hifomied aiat 
Bemadotte, with an army far more powoiful than 
Napoleon had at his command, had crctswd the 
Elbe, to cut off the French communications 
with Paris. Napoleon impetuously advanced to 
attack him. Benmdotto, afraid to await tb« 
indignant blows of his old companion in antm, 
precipitately retreated towards Dresden. Thus 
the Allies incessantly for a month renewed thefr 
aftmupts to seize Dreaden, and thus Nspoleon 
inc'^osantly baflh-d their endeavours, without 
being able to draw them into any decisive 
action. 

But every day the army of Napoleon was 
growing weaker, while the Allies, notwithstand- 
ing their difeata, were constantly growing 
stronger. Napoleon had in his ranks many men, 
belonging to the contingent troops furaiihed by 
tho pmo’cs of the Rhenish Confederation. Thtos 
mi‘i>, freqneutlj, more mercenary soldiers, wero 
ready to light for any cause wmeh would, pay 
the best. Foreseeing, ia tbe«« hours of frststor, 
the inevitable downfall of Napoleon, ai all the 
monsrohies of Europe were arrayed agiuiait 
him, they bepn to desert la great aumben. 
The gold of Eariand was distributed with a 
lavish hand to au who would Join In ^tli, now 
prosperons, ernsade againat England’! dr^ed 
roe. 

Lord Cathcart, Sir Robert Wilson, and other 
English cominisrioners were in the camp of the 
Allies, to make bnrgainfi with all who, indi- 
vidually or in bodies, would unite with the 
enoitnous coalition. Pamphlets and proclama- 
tions were scattered like autumn leaves, de- 
faming tlie character of Napulcon in every way, 
audaciously actiwing him of being the author 
of these sanguinary wars, atid calling upon thi 
people of France and of Euro|5u to cnish tli» 
tyrant, and thus to rcrttoro peaeo and llbtrty to 
the world. Many of tlw fickle ai»d ttiilnform^ 
populace believed these slanders. They w$n 
not acquainted witli the intrigue# of diplomacy. 
They know that for many yeari Napofeon had 
been straggling agimut all Eumpt, and they 
began to think that, after all, It was MNUdbli 
that the overthrow of Kapoliwn might hmg that 
peace for which Franc® and Girmaay at&itiy 
longed. 

Napier, in the following iudtoant «trib» ritewi 
how thoroughly corrupiloa had at that rimi 
pervaded the Brifisli goverotoent, tud bow «§«• 
tually, to England, liberty of ipticsh and of toi 
press was trampled down uadic arfilwatio 
ttsuipatlon i— 

“ Such was th® deuudid itato of the fIttorloM 

’ellmgicm at a tlioe|r}iitt nlllltaia, and tiba 
worth of more milliow^^wce Mm powad by 
the Euglith mlnlitiwt into rito CwiIoMt t mim 
every petty OiraiM eoftfriga, wirtiiMia, or nhhir, 
who nisM a baud or a cry igaliiii, Na|^i<»« mil 
iuppiiad to JiM all Ihfe ttoM th«« wai 

itoi| ia pi b llf miiifv Mlessyii 



DIFBCTION OF HIS ALLIES. m 


©ontract ohflokei, one atituia oorreofced, one pnbKo 
serwint rebnked for negligence*, not t writer 
dared expose the mwohief, lest he should be 
crashed by persecution *, no minister ceased to 
llaim and to receive the boasting congratulation 
of the Tories j no Whig had sense to discover or 
spirit to denounce the iniquitous system.” 

Before the end of September, Napoleon re- 
ceived a sorrowful letter from Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, whose danghter Engine had 
married, infonning him that it would be impos- 
rible for Bavaria to maintain its alliance with 
France more than six weeks longer. The Allies, 
in overwhelming numbers, had overrun nearly 
tide whole of Germany. They would allow of 
no nentrality. Bavaria must either join the 
Allies against France, or come under that iron 
mle which is the fate of a conquered kingdom. 
The defection of Bavaria would sever at a blow, 
from the French alliance, a kingdom containing 
between three and four millions of mhabitants. 
The Allies offered the King, in case he would 
abandon France and join the coalition against 
Napoleon, his full sovereignty and the integrity 
of his dominions. The King had to choose 
between this and inevitable ana total ruin. 

Jerome was King of Westphalia. This king- 
dom contained about two millions of inliabi- 
tante. The Westphalians, terrified in view of 
their danger, and anxious to make the best 
terms possible with the enormous armies swarm- 
ibg through Germany, revolted, and Jerome was 
eompellea to abandon the capital and retire to 
the Rhine. 

About four millions of inhabitants were em- 
braced in the kingdom of Saxony. The King, 
Frederick Augustus, has immortalized his name 
by the fidelity with which ha adhered to his 
noble friend and ally; but the Saxon people, 
fickle like aB nninformed multitudes, were 
anxloni to abandon a sinking cause, and attach 
themiielves to one so manifestly destined to he 
triumphant 

Frederick 1. of Wnrtemborg had one miUion 
three hundred thousand subjects under his away. 
The AIEes threatened to desolate his kingdom 
with the whirlwind of war. His terrified sub- 
jects were clamorous for peace. Napoleon could 
no longer protect them. But peace with the 
Allies oonia onlv be obtained ^ turning their 
ami against their benefactor. The Allies wonld 
allow no neutrality. Such were the ditHculties 
with which tlie Emperor was now surrounded; 
yet he manifested no agitation, yielded to no 
oulbursts of passion, in view of the treachery 
which was wearing his ruin, but with serenity, 
dignity, and fearlewueis, which has won the 
a&lrttiojtt of his bitterest few, he struggled till 
hope expired 

He hid conceived, " says Colonel Napier, a 
^eel so m origtotl, so hardy, so far 
tboft the imughiitioa of hk eontemporary 
ptiitila, that mm WeHlagtcm’s legarity^ failed 
to flirji % and he ewwww the Empefois long 
JH ito Elhi III « ototiRicy aawamntoi 


by the rales of war. But Napoleon had more 
profoundly judged his own situation.'* 

The extraordinary plan which Napoleon had 
adopted was this: — The Allies had already 
crossed the Elbe ; had established themselves in 
great force on the left bank, and were threatening 
speedily to dose on his rear, and to cut off all 
possibility of retreat. Napoleon, under these 
oircumstances, resolved, instead of retreating to 
the Rhine, to cut through the allied army before 
him, and march boldly to the north, some two 
hundred miles from the banks of the Elbe, 
towards the banks of the Oder, and thus to carry 
the war into the territory of his enomiea Na- 
poleon could now muster but one hundred thou- 
sand men. The Allies had five hundred thou- 
sand. By this extraordinary movement he 
would compel the Allies hastily to retrace their 
steps, to prevent the capture of their own cities. 

“ Under these circumstances, Napoleon would 
have been finally suocessfu!,** says Colonel Na- 
pier, “ but for the continuation of a treachery, 
which seemed at the time to be considered a 
virtne by sovereigns who were unceasingly 
accusing their more noble adversary of the base- 
ness they were practising so unblushingly,” 

This plan was in process of successful ex60U?» 
tion, and different corps of the French army 
were advancing upon Berlin, when Napoleon 
received the appalling intelligence that the 
King of Bavaria, instead of waiting the promised 
six weeks, had gone over with his whole force to 
the Allies ; that the King of Wurtemberg, yield- 
ing to the same tremendous pressure of circum- 
stanoes, had followed his example; that thus 
his friends, converted into foes, were eomhmed 
in his rear to out off his supplies; that the 
Russians had jnst received a reinforcement of 
eighty tiiousand men; that an army of a 
hundred thousand were marching upon Mayenoo, 
to carry the war into France; and that the Al- 
lies, with half a million of troops, were con- 
verging upon Dresden. 

One would suppose that such tidings would 
have crashed any spirit. Napoleon received 
them, however, with his accustomed equanimity. 
Ho immediately appealed to France for an ex- 
traordinary levy of men to preserve the Empire 
from Invasion. Maria Louisa proceeded in person 
to the Legislative Chambers, and pronounced a 
discourse which Napoleon had prepared for bet 
The Senate promptly and unanimously voted a 
supply of one hundred and eighty thousane 
oonacripts. This force was raised with alacrity, 
and sent forward to aid their oountiymm, 
struggling against overwhelming numbers upon 
the frontiers of France. Such wm am of thoae 
acts of cwwemtitp, for resorting to whloh the 
Allies have had the andtciiy to ahuie Napoloim. 
Indignant justice wiU reverse their verdict. These 
terrible dlsastera, however, disheartened the 
French pnerali, and they rmOed from the 
apparentiy deipwrate mterprlii whfoli Ih* Em- 
had 

pliA of tins mp»n Bmtti 

Bv owiliMd m one 1^ iti 
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4«ifc of the ooMblmtlons d his gaaitis. Ho 
catefoliy ooatemplated it ia ewry po*»ible 
piat of viow. Hi» officers^ however, were ex- 
haasted by toil, and disiiearfceaed by the defection 
of their friends, and by the overwhelming forces 
In the laidst of whom they were struggling. 
When the plan was communj rated to them, there 
was a general expression of dissatisfaction. They 
were not prepared for so perilous an enterprise. 
They coinpliuned loudly, and damonred to be 
led back to the Rhino, These remonstrances, 
now heard for the first time, wounded the Era' 
pror deeply. The hour of adversity ^ was 
wkcning around him, and Ws long-tried friends 
began to fail in their fidelity, 

“There was something," says Canlainconrt, 
“very odious in insurrection thus excited by 
unmerited misfortune. I was in the Emperor a 
saloon when the officers of his staff came to 
implore him to abandon his design on Berlin, 
and march back to Lcipaic. It was an exceed- 
ingly distressing scene. None but those who 
knew the Emperor as I knew him can form any 
idea of what ho suflferod. The subject was 
opened by a marshal of Franoe, I will not 
name him. His existence has since been 
poisoned by camel regret Afrer he had spoken, 
several others delivered their opinions," 

The IraporoT listened in suence to th^ re- 
monstrances. The flush of hia cheek and the 
fire of his eye alone betrayed^ the intensity of 
his emoflona He had sufficient control over 
himself to refrain from any expression of resent- 
ment When they had concluded, he replied 
with calmness and dignity, thongh an unusual 
tremor was observable in his voice — 

“ I have maturely reflected on my plans, and 
have weighed the defection of Bavaria in the 
balance of circumstances adverse to our interests. 
I am convinced of tlie advantage of marching on 
Boi lin. A retrograde movement, in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, wEl be attended 
bydisastrons consequences. Those who oppose 
my plan are taking upon themselves a fearful 
respnsibility. I wiil consider what you have 
•aid, gentlemen 

He then retired into his etbinet alone. Hoar 
passed after hour, and yet he did not make his 
appearance, and no one was admitt'Od to hia 
solitude. Oaulainoourt at last became anxious, 
and widked up and down the saloon adjoining 
the oabinet hesitating what ta do. It was a 
cold, dark, and stunny night The wind 
shrieked around the towers, and howled through 
the corridors of the gloomy castle of Huben, 
mttlhig the windows in their antique leaden 
frames. It was a melancholy hour, and sadness 
oppressed all hcarfs. Night advanced, and still 
the Emperor remained m the solitude of his 
oabmet, and tlia wf»msr of the elements alone 
disturbed the lilcuif'c of the weae. Caulidnoourt 
it Iswt tori a leaf from his memorandum-book, 
find wroi# with a pcuoll, “ I am hw, will your 
M4«sty U nlisseti to let ms I" Summoaing 
in usher, hi mrecltd him to enter the Emperoo 
ipyrtimt, and give him the slip of 


Caiilaincourt approached the door ai the u^ei 
entered. As the Emperor retd the ptp«, a 
faint smile pasted over hit cMmtitenaiice, ana he 
smd aloud, Com® In, Cankltiwwit." 

The Emperor was lying a|>on a sofa. A little 
table stood by his side covered with mips. Hi/ 
eyes were dira and vacant, and wi exprcMfon oi 
profound melancholy wu spretd over his fea* 
tnres. In a state of mrtum agitatiun, he un- 
consciously took up and .arew down the objects 
which were before him. 

Caulainconrt approached him, and eiild, Im- 
pbriii/rly, Sire, this state of mind will klil you ’* 
Napofooa male no reply, but by a geitnrs 
seemed to say, “It mfitters not" 

Caulaincourt, trying to frame m apology fee 
the remonstrances of tlm generals, said— 

“Sire, the representations which have been 
made to you are submitted for your Blajesty's 
consideration " 

Napoleon fixed his languid eyes upon Can* 
Isdncourt, and said — 

“ You are not under the delusion, Caalaia. 
court? No, it cannot be. You miwt bo aware 
of the fatal result of this spirit of in^nbordiiift- 
taoa. It must be. followed by fearful and In* 
couiequencei. When bayonew d<K 
wet eaapes from the sceptre of the 
gn. I see growing up around me « spirit 
of inertness more aangerouf than positive revolt 
A hundred generals m open Insurrection could 
not embarrass me, My^troops would put iiira 
the fiercest rebellion. They do not argue— they 
obey j and are willing to follow me to Ui« farthest 
extremity of the earth. But in the critira! cir- 
cumstances in which wo nro at pr* |»!ii“i'd, 
it is a matter of life or deafh to flu* conrtfry that 
a good understanding shonld between the 
leaders of the annyand myn>Af. Hrttrust and 
hesitttfinn will bring about our mort 

spwhiy than the nwords of the Aiilcs." 

The Emperor rose frnin tliu iwife. walked tw§ 
or three times up and down the floor, slowly and 
thoughtfully, and than oontinuod, w if speaking 
to himself, “ Ail is bit I I am vainly conttnding 
against Fate. The i*>nch know not iiow to 
bear reverses.'’ He thrm threw hlm'<f*!f 
upon the sofa, and was ah4firbmi iw rtvcrii. 

The morning dawned, and another day of 
painful susjjense lingered away, 1‘he imbmi- 
HMHiOTent of the Empror vm distrcwlng in tht 
extreme. He could not execute hi» lialil mawh 
upon Berlin without the mmt mwtgtth au4 
cordial co-operattmi of hl« generals. A ruftriit 
ds the Rhine would, In hi* judgmiwt 
almost certainly necum the ruin of the muf tnJ 
of France. At length he mm& i deeWou. 
The t^tation of hi* mind was now owf. i« 
calm, firm, determliied, m hi mi«l« up hi* 
miad to retara to lUlpsIc, imd snugilt 
cally tiB the last 
With proplietio eoltmalty lit i 
1 

** rate mark* the fatt rfiwillgiii,** 

•Atwa 
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Nai'olftoii filled I “bit tihttwillliM 
aot hnm sfeown, Bmi tbli fa Cailain- 
oouft I JLflt lot tii® Fraacii fnToke malfidictioiw 
on my memofy. Muj tkey who have urged 
this noovemaiit not have reason to repent it ” 

Orders were immediately given for the retreat 
J the army. On the evening of the 15th of 
October he had assembled his small hnt valiant 
band around the walla of Leipsio. On the same 
evening, the Allies, pouring in from all quar- 
ters, had encircled the city with their enormous 
host of three hundred and fifty thousand men. 
During the night the sentinels of the hostile 
armies were posted within musket-shot of each 
other. With such a vast superiority of numbers, 
the Allies wore confident of success. The 
French troops, however, though outnumbered 
three to one, and though they had hut six hun- 
dre‘i pieces of artillery to repel the assault of a 
thousand, still, acoustomed to victory, whenever 
Napoleon was present, yielded to no despondency. 
The Emperor passed the night in surveying the 
ground where the Allies were ranged, in issuing 
orders to his marshals and generals, in visiting 
all the posts of hb army in person, and in dis- 
tributing eagles to such regiments as had not 
yet received them. The soldiers were ronsed to 
enthuHiasm by his presence and his words of 
encourugcmcnt. 

**You<ier lies the enemy,’' ssud Napoleon, 
“Swear that you would die rather than see 
France dishonoured." 

“ We sw('ar it," the soldiers rospouded, and 
cries of ** Vim t limpereur T resounded through 
the camp, and fell in prolonged echoes npon the 
ears of tne astonished foe. 

Napoleon was fully oonscioni of the fearful 
odds against which he was to oontend. The 
hurried manner in whioh he issued hb com- 
mands alone indicated the disturbed state of hb 
mind. 

“ While pointing out to me ” says Caulain- 
oourtt “ the plan which ho had traced, the Em- 
peror said, ‘There are no scientifio combinations 
which can oompensate, on this point, for the 
tlilnnesi of our miuares. We shall be over- 
powered by mere numbers. One hundred and 
twenty-five tbou*?und men against three him- 
dred and fifty thoiwand, and this in a pitched 
battlel Well they would have it thus I’ This 
phrase, which he repeated for the second time in 
a ton® of despair, rang in my ears like a sentence 
of death." 

At nine o^dook ha the morning of the 16th of 
October, the terrible battle or Loipsio com- 
menced. The awful battle raged with unabated 
fwry how after hour, through the morning and 
through the afteniooa, till the lurid sun went 
down felled In the clouds of war. Struggling 
ufaliiil such odds, a deoHfe viotory was im- 

•sible. 

“It required thunderbolts,’* said Napoleon, 
lo iiiabli us to conquer such masses.** 

The AhH dunng the day, lost twenty 
id mBu Tbe loss the Frindhi pro- 
•If #1# tt^bts, wif BUMsh kss. 


Among the prisoners taken by Hie IVendi wm 
C ount Merficld, who, in former years, had bmu 
sont to Napoleon's hoad-qnnrten at Leobea to 
Implore, in behsdf of Austria, the cessation 
hostilities. Napoleon had, on that occasion, 
treated Franob with extraordinaiw magna- 
nimity. He now caused Merfield to oe brought 
to hb tent, liberated him on Ms parole, and 
made him hearer of i message to the Mies, 
soliciting an armistice. 

Napoleon conversed with the utmost frankness 
with the Austrian general, and expressed how 
deeply he was disappointed and wounded that 
his father-in-law should take up arms against 
him. 

“ Our political alliance,’* said he, “ b broken 
up, hut between your master and me there is an- 
other bond, which is indissoluble. That it is 
which I invoke ; for I shall always place confi. 
dence in the regard of my father-in-law. I shall 
never cease to appeal to him from all that 
asses here. You see how they attack me, and 
ow I defend myself'* 

In reference to the peril with wMch Europe 
was threatened by the despotic power of Russia, 
Napoleon said — 

“ For Austria to gain at the expense of France, 
b to lose. Reflect on it, ' general. It is neither 
Austria, nor Prussia, nor France, singly, that 
will be able to arrest, on the Vistula, the inun- 
dation of a people half nomade, essentially con- 
quering, ana whose dominions extend from thb 
to China.'’ 

In oonclnsion, he said— “ Depart on your 
honourable mission of peacemaker. Should 
your efforts be crowned with success, you will 
secure the affection and gratitude of a great 
nation. The French people, as well as myself, 
earnestly wbh for peace. I am willing to make 
great sacrifices for this end. If it be refiised, we 
will defend the inviolability of our territory to 
the last drop of our blood. The French have 
already shown that they know how to defend 
their country against foreign invaders. Adieu, 

g eneral 1 \^en, on my entareaty, you mention 
le word anmstice to the two Emperors, I 
doubt not that the voice that strikes their ears 
will awaken the most impressive recollections." 

Francis, Alexander, and Frederick William 
had all been in the power of Napoleon. He had 
treated them, especially the two former, with a 
generosity which had excited the surprise of all 
Europe. But now that disasters were thicken- 
ing around their magnanimous foe, thw would 
not treat Mm with ordinary oouxtesy. They did 
not condescend even to return an answer to the 
application for an armbtice. 

“The allied soverei^s,** says Albon, “were 
too well aware of the advantages of their iltua- 
tion either to fall into the snare whioh Nattoboa 
had laid for them, by seodinjg back Merfield 
with proposab for an armiw^ or to tftrow 
them away by pwcipita&ig their attack before 
their whole ww hid come up, Hnder pro- 
tea(^ ther^bre, of r^femng the ptopoeals to 
£ii isivwtos&oeiB Mb 
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ttitfi iltoijfttlioi', ttn iiiiww wi» ittimifcl to 
iMQLi till ^ tad licjwiidi liia 

m*.” 

Duxtoi tiii ITtli llii Mtk wm aot 
Ttai aMw, tiiough cutoumberiag tiie i'rfiiiolt 
ttateto OM* WBilarid cautions bj tbe beroio 
wistwwse frbicli NbihiIwu bad prwsefttcd^ were 
waitiag for BeruadottCj who* with a powerful 
wtoforcemeal of sixty tiiuuitmd troops, wiwi 
hwiyicig to loud his aid in the slaughter of hia 
couufxymoa. Ntpokoa did aofe ronew tho tx»u- 
fliofc, M he hoped the Allies were deliberating 
umb the propositi for & ccsiation of hoitiUtios. 
He, howofw, devoted the whole day in pre- 
paring fur the worjjt, Ha Sf!>6m©d mcapahle of 
iatlgna, an, regardlm of food and sleep, he 
directed every movement m pereom 
At night hi returned to his tent in & painful 
state of i^tatloii, anxiously looking for the 
return of Oeneral Merdcid, The unspeakable 
mi|pailnd© of ths interwets at stake overwhelmed j 
the soul of the Emperor, There rose before him * 
the visitm of another day of merciles® slaughter, 
the poi^ble anaihilutiou of his army by resistless 
b«^ the overthrow of the independence of 
and of all the free governments of 
p«i and Ms own pexaonil min« He was 
worn dovm witE tleeplesanesi and exhaus- 
Hon, and was ikk and in pain. He conid not 
oonoeal Ms fundety* which increased eTezy’ 
moment. His features were contracted, and his 
oountenaaoe K^dly pale. He threw Mmseif 
into an easynchalr which stood at the farlhcr 
end of the tent, and, placing bis hand upon his 
sfconmoh, where the fatal disease was probably 
commencing its ravages, said, languidly — 

I feel very ill My mind hears np, but my 
bo^ fails.” 

Caulaincouit was alarmed, and exclaimed, 
hnnrying towards the door, “ I will send for your 
physiman, Ivan.** 

“No I not*’ the Emperor replied, “I desire 
that yon do not The tent of a sovereign is as 
transparent as glass. I must be up, to see that 
every one is at Ms posh” 

“ She,*' said Cauiaincourt, taking the burning 
hands of the Emperor in his own, “i implore yon 
to he down and take some re^ Lie down, I es- 
treat yon." 

“ I cannot,” said the Emperor. “ A idck sol- 
dier would receive a hospital order j but I— 1 
cannot share the indulgence wMoh would be 
granted to the poor soldier.” 

“ A® he uttered tlics© words,” says Caalain- 
couit, “ he heaved a deep sigh, and his head 
sank languidly on hi# faowm. This scene a ill 
never ho efikeed from mj memory. The recol- 
lectiou of it mspirod me with courage In those 
subsequent hotiri when all was Irrt'panbly lost 
Httring those terrible scenM, whM my energy 
was teiarly exhausted, when my rtsoiutlou was 
m the point of yielding in the smiggie with 
diwwicleaoy, I tliuugiit of Nspoleoa on the 
ui|^t of tbs 17th of October. Mow tnvial mv 
own auAsnap appoand In oomparluoii wiln 
taeei of tin noli ' " ” 


Th« Imp'^roi l&ok Ihi hiaii hk fiilftflil 
sj'd •ymputhhini aul pftMlog ^ fiiehly, 
said, “It is noihiiigi I iliall sow \ 

I'ake care that no oa® •atari.’* 

*♦ I was in an agony of tiara,** says Cauiain- 
court, ** at seeing Hie Emperor in tills sad amdi* 
tion. The eutiuy was prewing on all sldea 
The fate of thousands who wtro oa the fiek ef 
battle hung on the fate of KajHikoa. I offerod 
up to Hnaviu one of thoie Isudt prtyifft to which 
no kng«ag.> can give tdoqtmte expression. 
After SI little interval, the Emperor, though still 
breathing with difiiouky, sidd, *1 fool somewhat 
better, m\ dear Caulaiiioottrt.* Hi took my arm, 
and walked two or three times slowlv up and 
down tho tent Hii etmiiteoanoo graduidly re- 
sumed its wonted animation. Half an hour 
ailar this senous fit of stekneki, the Km^ieror was 
surrounded by his itef, and was giving ordert 
and dfHpatchIng meMagos to the ^fereot wm- 
mauderi of <jorps. Hay was beginning to dawn, 
and the carnage was about to recommimoei.” 

As Na|Kdt:oii mounted his hon#, hi udd to tils 
escort, “ This day wUl resolve a groat quftdion. 
The deetiny of Fnuotoe Is about to be d»id«d on 
the held of LeipHo, Should we be victorloui, 
all onr misfortunes znay yet be repaired. Should 
we be oonqnared, it Is Imposiihk to fovetei what 
may be the ootts^nenoei of our data.” 

As the sun rose m Ihe otondltei sky, the whole 
allied anny was put In m«^n. The ipeetade 
now presented from the steeolei of Le^o was 
awful In its sublimity. As far as the eve oouH 
extend in every direction, toe dense oofumns d 
the AdUes, in multitudes which seemed Innumer- 
able, were advancing upon the oity. The clan- 
gour of martial bands, the neighing of honMii, 
too gleam of polished armour in tia» bright rays 
of the ffioniiiig sun, and the confused mumiur 
of toe interminable host, proiented a speotat^ 
of too pageantry of war which has never bitett 
surpassed. A mass of nearly five hundrod 
toouiand men,, armed with the most terribla 
instramenti of destruedou which hutnaa iiig«aa% 
could create, wero^ concentrating in a dim bm 

fewl g 

Soon, louder totn ten ttiouiMd toundstt, tk§ 
appaHing roar of the battle wiamenood. A day 
of tumult, blood, and woe ensued. The fmm 
could oppose to their foes but about om huadtoi 
tliousund mein The AlUei, tlirw hnndrod and 
titty totmaand strong, wm roshiiig upon thiSL 

Kaimlewn, reckless of danger, was aotiiiBg 
through clouds of tmoks sod ottr of llf 
slain, from place to pkM, wIlli iMb ra}Miy 
that it was extremidy dlSlrull lot Ua iMttt It 
follow Mm. Hi to bmt a ohnnoid lii | 
for wMIt otosff wore oonlkually falllu m bis 
side, he ewajHMl tuliMVid. ** Hwtog ton whol 
of tois tvintfiil day,” ia|i Shr Wnte S 
whitih he might M Mild to flglil I 
toan for taiety, ibit wotiderm imii 
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lirttcfang tlie tld^of onwnrd victory. Perhaps Ms of ammunition, in the presence of three Imndrefli 
military talants were more to be admired when and fifty thousand men flushed with suooess. 
thus contending at once against Fortune and the A council of war was immediately convened, 
■U|jeriority of numbers, than in the most distin- Imagination cannot paint a more melancholy 
jpnahed of his victories when the fickle goddess scene. The awful uproar of battle had ceased, 
fought on Ms side,” and nothing disturbed the sOenoe of the night 

At three o'clock in the aftonioon, in the very but the wail of anguish which ascended from the 
hottest of the battle, Bemadotte was advancing wounded and the dying over the extended field, 
with a combined corps of Swedes, Russians, and The whole circumference of the horizon, blazing 
Prussians against his old companion in arms, with the bivonao fires of the enemy, indicated 
Msrahal Ney, who was defending an important the apparent hopelessness of the condition of the 
post with some French and Saxon troops, and French. They had no reserves to bring into 
the cavalry of Wurtemberg. It will be remcm- action, no reinforcements to expect, and their 
bared that, at the battle of WafS^am, Bemadotte grand park of ammunition was at Torgau, fifty 
had command of the Saxon contingent force, and miles distant. The marshals and generals of 
that Napoleon reproved him for commending Napoleon, in silence and d^eotion, gathered 
tiiiera at the expense of the rest of the army, around him. There was little to be said, as no 
Suddenly the whole Saxon corps, together with one, in this dreadful emergency, ventnred to give 
the cavalry of Wurtemberg, twelve thousand any decisive counsel. In the midst of the con- 
men, taking with them forty guns and all their ference, Napoleon, utterly overcome by fatigue, 
ammunition and equipments, abandoned their fell asleep m his chair. His arms were negli- 
post and passed over to the lines of Bemadotte. gently folded, and his head fell upon his breast, 
As they retired, they turned the muzzles of their as, in the oblivion of slumber, his spirit found a 
guns against the French lines, and poured into momentary respite from care and anguish. His 
the bosoms of their former comrades a point- officers, commiserating his woes, gazed sadly on 
blank discharge. “ The allied troops,” says him in profound silence. At the end of fifteen 
Alison, “ excited to the greatest degree by these minutes he awoke, and, casting a look of astonish- 
favourable circumstances, now pressed forward ment on the circle around him, exclaimed, “Am 
at all points to encircle the enemy.” I awake, or is it a dream ?” 

WMle these infamous deseiters were received Napoleon uttered not a word of reproach to 
by the Allies with shfjuts of exultation, Ney, add to the anguish of those who, by refusing to 
left defenceless, was compelled to retreat An march upon Berlin, had brought upon the army 
aid-de-camp was despatched to Napoleon with this awful disaster. All his tireless energies were 
the Intelligence of this disastrous event The aroused anew to extricate his troops with the 
Emperor reined in his horse, and for a moment same alacrity as if his own counsels h^ prevailed, 
sat motionless as a statue, stunned by the blow. On what page has history recorded an act of 
Then raisinjg; his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed, higher ma^animity? In one hour the exhausted 
as If appealing to God for justice, “ Infamous 1” soldiers, hungry an^ bleeding, were on the march, 
But not inoriier word was wasted— not another urmng the desperate retreat, 
moment was lost in useless repinings. He Leipsio, containing about forty thousand in* 
promptly placed himself at the head of a corps habitants, was situated in a large and fertile plain, 
of hii guard, and hastened to the menaced point There was but one bridge across the River Elster 
The french soldiers were so indignant at this by which the French oonld retire. At this point 
unheard-of perfidy, that they fell with such there was witnessed a scene of the most awful 
vahemenoi upon the corps of Bernadotte, with confusion, as, in the darkness of the night, in- 
their traitorous allies, as to force them into a fantry, cavalry, and artillery, with all the pon- 
tomultaoui retreat Shouting “ Vive I’Em- derous and lumbering machinery of war, crowded 
pereur!” “ Death to the Saxons I” they plunged, and choked the narrow passage. Napoleon passed 
with resistless fiiry, into the enemy’s ranks, most of the night in superintending in person 
Thus all the day the eonflict raged. The the perilous retreat The camp fires were re- 
Frtaoh, with almost superhuman exertions and plonished and kept blazing to deceive the foei 
eoamge, eveiywhero beat back their assailants. Marmont aud Ney were charged to protect the 
Night at last came, and tlirew its silence and fiankt of the retinng columns. To MacdonMd 
Its gloom over lie eoeae of blood and misery, was assigned the arduous command of the rear- 
Both malm were utterly exhausted by this long guard. 

and dreadfixl straggle. With an unyielding spirit |» During the carnage of the preceding day, Na- 
Napolwa retolvM to renew the battle on we fol- poleon, on the field of battle, had rewarded the 
lowliDig day. He toned &e necessary orders, and heroism of Poniatowski with a marshal’s baton, 
reririd to his tent t# arrange Ms plan of action. He now called the noble Pole before him, and 
But at levitt o’dock he received the appalling said— 

ridbgi that Ibere was not sufficient ammunition “Prince, to yon I assign the defence (d the 
left I© mslaln th# a^on for two bours. During southern faubourg.” 

Ito battto of the lith and Iha I8th, upwards M “ Sire,” inswired the inawhal, “ I fear this i 
two hwdfed and tweul^ thoaiiimd chargee had have too few fcddfemi M.*’ 

dbd. Eitoeat was now latfitablii a “ Well^” i^ed the Ernwrot, sadly yet liw% 
f el me toM thoomiid mm deetfe “bal defend II wm those you haver 
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** DooBt It not,*' TOjolnefi thft lierok Frinoft ; 
<* w© are all m^y to di© for yonr 

Bariog tli© who!© niglit the Frecch army wai 
^©fiiiog dong tbe narrow bridge. All the atrcuta 
of tlie city leading to that p«s‘*agis were crowded 
with a pr(Hligiou« throng of men, hordes, and 
waggons. In the first grey of the morning the 
Allies detected the ref rent of the French. The 
peal of bugles and the thunder of artillerv in- 
stantly rou'ied the whole hostile army. They 
sprang to anns, and nisbed, with shouts of exnita- 
tio», ttpon their comparatively dofencelesi foe. 
But the wifle procautionB which Kapoloon bad 
af!«»|}ted still held them at hay. 

Napoleon was anxiotis to save the tmhappy 
city of I^fCipsic from the horrors of a battle in its 
streets between the rear-guarJ of the French and 
tie advance-guard of the Allies. Such a conflict 
would n«wes8arily be attended with ever^ oon- 
eeivable brutality, with the oonfltigratmn of 
dwellings, and with the carnage of peaceful in. 
habitants. He resolved to appeal in their behalf 
to the mercy of the Allies, and sent a flag of 
teuoe, with proposals to spare the town. ** But 
wbei^’* says Sir Walter wtt, “ were victorious 
generals prevented from prosecuting military ad- 
vmtagos by the mere oousiderarionsof hmnanity? 
Napoleon, on Hs side, was urged to set fire to 
the suburbs to check the progress of the AHIes 
on his rear-guard. As this, however, must have 
occasioned a most extensive scene of misery, 
Bonaparte generously refused to give suoh a 
dreadM order." 

**The Emperor,” says Norvin, “wished to save 
the unhappy city from the horrors with which it 
was menaced. By his orders a deputation was 
sent to intercede for Leipsio. These demands of 
humanity wore iiaughtily rejected by the Allies. 
‘Let Leipsio perish i‘ such was the response of 
the combined sovereigns. Napoleon, as generous 
in adversity as in prosperity, was more humane 
towards a German city than were those who 
called themselves the * saviours of Germany.”* 

And this is the man whom the Allies have stig- 
matised as a bloodthirsty monster! He ordered 
the dtjr to be protected, though by so doing he 
mstly mcreased the peril with which he was 
already overwhelmed; and ho did this, notwith- 
standing the Saxon army had abandoned him, 
and the Koyalists were saready firing from the 
windows upon his retreating troopa 

While the balk and shells of the Allies were 
thickly falling in the streets of Leipsic in the 
gloom of the morning, Napoleon entered the city 
and held his final interview with the King of 
Saxony, who had accompanied him from Dresden, 
It was a raekncholv and a iiiblime parting of 
two friends, endeared to each other by tiie noblest 
ties of frieiKlhhip. The aged King, having hoard 
of the infaiaoiis wnduct of Ills army, was over- 
whelmed with anguish. Napoleon, forgetting 
ftisown wooi, fisidsHVomvd to assaage the grief 
of his fiathful ally. Nuiwloon wm sio, yet oiim. 
Hi expinwiid ilnoere regret that he was thus 
iwnpeued l» leave the King In Hie mldit of his 

efte».liti|L In tKi nttf ffnof of thats 


affectloii and sympathy, ho pro, 
Gieoonveriitlon till i briik be. 

fore the very gatsa of tlifl ch ttie iinmi 

nent d«g«r that his retrea. wniild to cut of. 
The King, iCnmnod for the nl hi<i gueat, 
urged the Emperor, without delay, to wwmt his 
horse and depart. 

You have done all that coubl b# dtae/'hi 
said, “and it U carrying yo?sr g'ccT^iilfy um far 
to risk yonr per>Mia! aidcty in i»r'l»'r tu niTurd us 
a few additiorjiil iintmoistH t.f 
Napolnon was deeply afTtictt-d, ilo h.td been 
botrayed by so many, tlmt Inn bfurt ihing U 
who rnniiint'd ikiridul. I!i» 
lingtTcd, reludaiit to depart. At lint, flu* ruttle 
o! musketry, drawing noimir asid miu r. sbnwcs 
the rapid approach of the AUn's, I’hc 
and the Prinec/w Augusta imw united with S*af« 
in imploring tli© Emperor to coii-iult bis own 
safety. Kcluctautfy, Nap^tom ykldctb 

I would not leave you,*' «iu I he, “ but that I 
■ rceive that my pnwmce iumutscs yonr alarum. 

will hiilat no longer. Iti-r^dvo my adu'nic. 
When her power shall return, Fmm-e will repay 
you the deU of gntltode which I have con- 

The Imperar then descended to th^ gates of 
the palace, ic«mip«iiied by Fredtirick Atigurtua 
The two mouaronji tiliert, hi i final ©mbrat^, 
took leave of eadi other, never to mtet agidn, 
Napoleon mounted his horee, and, addroMing a 
few noble words to the Kin#i^ Imy-guard wiio 
had been in his service, dhscharged them from i^l 
future obligations to him, and exhorted them to 
watch over the safety of their own sovereign tJud 
hi*! family. Ho then directed his course to the 
nearest gate which led to the bridge. But the 
8tr*ot« were so encuudifrc.d wdUj a prodigious 
crowd of horscmoii, caruHg'‘S, and foot fluldifrs, 
that the Emperor con Id not f to'e his puHwega 
through tliem. Ho was couiptdicd to r^uiare his 
steps, and, parsing through tbe ci'otro of the 
city, issued hy a gate on the oppndte aide, while 
the bullets of tlio emimy w^-ro fitlHng lljirkly 
around him. EidiujK alang tho lutnlevardi, ht 
mad© the entire circuit of the fifyitill hi arrivirf 
at the suburb near the head of the bridge, Iltrt 
again he encountered such an a« ninulitioa of 
hagguge-waggoas, artillery -waggorjn, and tist 
tumultuous hofjt of th*' rr^rfiaung im«y, thul 
further advance was iuip«»wble. lu th» itner- 
gency, a frieudly cltiten roudncled him Into a 
garden tlirough a narrow kne, and kd him by a 
ironitoiisroue© to the head of tlw bridgi, Th 
ted Id 

The great stone hndgi of the Ektor, * 
which th© diwrdtred of iht Frtiicl i 
were crowding, had wioffL Many 
of gunifowder were idaciKl toneath ik trohit 
Cobnei Blontfurt had orderi te apply tht toroh Hii 
moment the lift of the FwbcIi trwpi had piati 
in order to arrtsi the purstiii m the mmuf. 
Montfort, Inttoid of aitoiiilliig to llili mm » 
portJintdutf hlmirf, the ehirittoi 

asrporal amt fowr aitem Ha|»l««a hii i«^ 
fltoiiKl. ti# IfMie m tlba nllM towp, kttooiil 
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I Mnring inio L«Sp^o, rnnUmg ilie 
I their extiltwt shouti, iod dnving 
m opposition before them. The rwur-guard eul- 
imly retired, bmvelj disimting every inch of 
ground egniimt overwhefming nnmbers. An 
inorraone maisof loldiere, and waggons of every 
oeacription, were now crowding the bridge in 
awful canfusion. The bullets and cannon-balls 
q€ the Aliiei fell like haiktonei into the ranks. 

The corporal, losing his presence of mind in 
this scene of caraage and tumult, applied the 
fatal torch. With a frightful explosion, the 
bridge was thrown into the air. Twenty-five 
thousand of the French army, with two hundred 
pieces of cannon and several hundred baggage- 
waggons, were thus cut off from the main body, 
without any possibility either of defence or re- 
treat. A cry of horror burst from those who 
were near the chasm opened before them. The 
moving masses behind could not at once be 
•topped, and thousands of men and horses, with 
cannon and waggons, were crowded into the deep 
stream, preseoatmg a soaae of horror and destrac- 
tion which the passage of the Beresina hardly 
ftraheleA 

The French troche thus cutoff, in despair broke 
and fled in all duroctions. Macdonald spurred 
his horse into the river, and saved himself by 
•wirnraing. Poniatowaki, farther in the rear, and 
almoat surrounded by the enemy, when he heard 
the fearful explosion, drew his sword, and ex* 
claimed to the officers around him — 

** Gentlemen, it now becomes ns to die with 
honour.^ 

With his little band he dashed into the midst 
of the enemy’s troops, and cat a passage through. 
Faint and bleeding, with one arm shattered by a 
bullet, he reach^ the River Plaisse, a small 
stream which it was necessary to cross before he 
reached the Bister. He plunged into the water . 
wtiile his pursuers were dose airor him. His ex- j 
haunted horse sank beneath bis weight, and was | 
swept down riie stream. The heroic marshal, 
however, attained the opposite shore, and tb«o, 
fainting through fatigue and loss of blood, with 
the bulieti of his pursuers whistling around him, 
he with difficulty mounted another miarger which 
he found upon the hank, whose rider h^ fallen. 
Spurring rapidly across a narrow space of ground 
swept by a storm of shot, he plun^ boldly into 
fcheElster. The steed bore him safely across; 
but, la endeavouring to struggle up the pre- 
cipitous bank, he fm back upon hii wounded, 
bleeding, exhausted rider, and Pomatowski sank 
to risi BO more. Thus died this noble Pole. 
Hlf body was found fio^ng upon the stream a 
few days after his death, aau was buried by his 
enimiw with all the accompaniments of martial 
pomp. An uEiitumlng monument now marks 
the spot where he penshed. Napoleon, at St. 
Hdeaa, pronouaoed his brief but 

” foalatowiW was a neble eharaoter, full of 
honoar and bravery. II was »y intention lo 
have made hlw fOng of Poland h^ I saoeeided 


All nations revere the memory of ills {BusIxloflS 
man. Even his enemies respect him for his vlr* 
tuous smd iofry character. In Napoleon he fomod 
a congenial spirit, and he loved the Emperor with 
the deepest devotion. He fought by Napoleon's 
side with a fidelity which never wavered, because 
he knew that Napoleon was struggling ir the 
holy cause of popular rights. It was this mm' 
viction which enabled the Emperor to gathef 
furound him, and to bind to him in indissoluble 
ties, many of the noblest spirits of Europe. If Na- 
poleon is to be consigned to the grave of infamy, 
he must be accompanied there by a vast retinue 
of the most illustrious men earth has known. 
The verdict which condemns Napoleon must also 
condemn Poniatowaki, BessiSres, Huroo, DAsaix, 
Engine, Macdonald, Caulaincourt, Ney, Eannea, 
and a host of others, who, with deathless afieo- 
Hon, espouBed the cause hs advocated. This la 
making infamy reputable. 

The victorious Allies now assembled, with 
shouts of exultation, in the great square of 
Leipsio. No pen can describe the horrible scene 
which the interior of the city presented. The 
streets were filled with heaps of the dying and 
tjf the dead— not merely of combatants, but of 
peaceful citizens, aged men, women, and children, 
The houses were shattered and blown into frag- 
ments by the terrific cannonade. Many parts of 
the city presented but a pile of smouldering 
ruins. Broken caissons, baggage-waggons, guns, 
and all tbe materiel of war, were strewed in 
min around. Mangled horses, dismembered 
limbs, and pools of blood polluted the pavements. 

The Emperors of Russia and Austria, with the 
King of Prussia, accompanied by a magnificent 
snite, and deafening the city with clarion notes 
of triumph, entered by the southern barrier. At 
the same moment, Bemadotte, also surrounded 
by war's most exultant pageant, entered by the 
eastern gates. The Royalist party in Leipmo, 
who would regain opulence and power by the 
overthrow of the popular party, received the 
Allies with every demonstration of joy. 

The friends of reform retired in silence and 
anguish to their dwellings, or abandoned their 
homes and accompanied the retreating army, to 
escape persecution, imprisonment, and death. 
In the explosions of artillery, and the ohimes 
ringing from the steeples, and the peals of 
martial music, they heard tbe knell of Genxuan 
liberty. Their great friend, who, with heroism 
unexampled, had so long held at bay all the 
despots of Europe, was at last struck down, 
Germany was again delivered over, bound hand 
and fool, to Buasian, and Prussian, and Austrian 
absolutism. Beneath that impenetrable gloom 
those nations still He enlhrsdled. Why God 
should thus, for a lime, have permiitrf despotiam 
to triumph, is oue of those mysteries which is 
reserved for Ifoe revelations of a future day,’* 

1 w « Two hundred and fifty pleoea of cannon, •* says 
AlfiO»,“alBe hundred oharioti and ammanitioo-waf* 

' — I, an incalfluiable quantity of baggafe.the mug of 

:o»y, two generals of ooi^s, seven generals of diri* 
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The aUlM Hngij who leilwA fhdr dalms to 
tibe thione on feh® doctrino of ditino right, oon- 
ieecenddd to forget the pleheiaa oririn of Bema- 
(iotte, rinoe they stood in need of those seirioca 
which he was both able and willing to render 
them, Bnt Bernadotte blmself fidmits that he 
was in an nncomforfeahle poBiL -ti, and he no 
longer "wished to prticipate in the slanghter of 
Ms oounfcrymen. He was therefore soon removed 
from the <»Tnp of the Allies, and was intrusted 
idth an important distant oommand. 

In the meantime, Napoleon, with his shattered 
army, continued his retreat rapidly towards Er* 
forth, which was about a hundred miles from 
Iteipsio. The Allies, to throw reproach upon his 
honourable name, shamefolly circulated through 
Emwpe the charge that Napoleon, immediately 
on crossing the bridge, had ordered it to be blown 
up, willing to sectare his own escape at the ex- 
pense of the lives of his friends. A story so 
confidently asserted was generally believed, and 
Napoleon was represented as a monster of mean- 
ness and selfishness; and it was thought that 
iomt magical arts must have been practised upon 
the French soldiers to induce them to love, as 
they manifestly did bve, one thus deserving only 
detestation. The accusation was subsequently 
a tbouwnd 

similar charges, paawd into oblivion. 
however, of these calumnies still remains upon 
many minds. 

0« the day following the retreat, the French 
army, dejected but still firm and determined, 
passed over the plains of Lutxan, where, biit five 
months before, they had obtained so decisive a 
victory. The Allies had now crossed the river, 
and were vigorously pressing the pursuit. In five 
days Napoleon reached Erfurth. Hero Murat, 
seeing clearly that the cause of the Emperor was 
declining,and that, in the overthrow of the French 
Empire, the crown of Naples wonld also be 
wrested from his brow, entered into secret nego- 
riations with the Allies, engaging, if they would 
mppoit him on his throne, that he would abandon 
Napoleon and attach himself to their canse. He 
deemed Napleon utterly ruined, and, from the 
wrodK d the fortunes of his master, with an 
ignoble snirit, he wished to secure what he oould 
to himself. Under pretence, therefore, of going 
to hit own dominions to obtaia reinforoemeuts, 
be abandoned the Emperor and departed to 
Naples. 

Murat, though a fearless swordsman, and a 
man capable of sudden and heroic inapuises, was 

sonefs, w>fwf!tnt«! the trophies during the three days of 
feetilft, to whlrh the loss of the French wss apn 
of ility thonssnd men. The loii of the AUlee wss 
Sffltnfowi; !t smountifd to nttrly eighteen hon 
efleere sTrf forty-wii thonsend prltate soMfeix killed; 
§.ni voanilcd to the three dnytT wmfeat A prodlgioas 
fWfriSoK, hot which, greet u it b, hnatnlty has no 
gitiiNi U regret, ter ft delivered Europe from Freooh 
houdefw, end the world from jn’rolatfooery i««t»i*foa.’* 
In icm do the Alllet rmrd the Womph of Ubefr 
BftMilM sod Aottrlsii boffidife they eili Mbmiv, 


not « man of lofty Mipotow folf uppro- 
oistod hit sxcolkncat and his defada. Et had 
not forgotten Murat’s base sbandonmtnt of hii 
post on the Yistalt. H© foEy understood the 
object of the King of Naples in his ppewsat nwy®* 
mont ; hut the charactftristic spirit of tre Em* 
peror would not permit him, in the hoar d ap- 
proaching ruin, to solicit others to tliEm his M. 
When Murat called to take leave, Kipoleon re- 
oeived him kindly. He uttered not a word of 
reproach, stified his wotitilfod foelingd, and sadly, 
yet affectionately, embraced his brotLer In-law, 
with the foil assurance that they wouk nevtt 
meet again. It proved to be their last interview. 
Murat went over to the Allies, and thus prevented 
Eugene from marching from ifaly to assist Napo- 
leon. Murat is not, perhaps, severel? to be 
blamed. He was an impulsive man, of shallow 
intellect and of diluted heart, and, bv nsttire, in- 
capacitated for any noble deed of self-sacrifioi. 

On the 11th of danuary, 1814, a treaty was 
signed between the Aliiel and Murat. By ’&I 1 
treaty Murat engaged to foimish thirty thouiiad 
men, to oo-^perate with sixty thousand faroisbed 
by Austria. Murat, taking oommand of this 
army of ninety thousand troops, made an attack 
upon the Viceroy, Eugbne Beauharaais, at Milaa, 
and thus prevents mm from moving to the aid 
of the Emperor. For this act, which must mm 
indelible sWn upon the character of 
llied Powers guaranteed to him and 
his h«rs the tfeimne of Naples, which guarantee 
they subsequently*, perfidiously violateci The 
thirto pieces of sBvef were never paid. 

Wi do but give utterarce to the general ad- 
mission even of Napoleon’s eKemioswhen we say 
that the magnimimity which ho manifested during 
the whole of this dreadful crisis was such as hsA 
never been surpaMod. 

Napdfton had with him bnt eighty tlwnsaad 
men. Six hundred thousand were ewwdtef 
fiercely in pursuit of him, to rash, like an Inua. 
dating wave, into Franoe, Ho could no ioogef 
afford his friends any pmtrcfion, Their attempt 
to protect him would only result in their utter 
ruin. He called before him the trotjpi of the 
various German contirigentt who stili rtmalaed 
faithful, released them from all further oblfgt- 
rions to him, and, supplying them with money 
and provisions, pemiitted them to rtriro to 
their homes, where fee knew tliey would be to- 
mediately oompelled to luni tl»lf armi 
Mm. 

The King of Bavaria, as wt few# before »iii- 
d- bad abandoned bis allianm with Napo* 
oined the coallifon, and diteltrid ww 
gamst Franew. Thouprfe fet did this widif 
oompulriou, still, by pwng mm to tli#! mimy 
several weeks iwontrlltea Nipolton fewi expiot^ 
he plunged the Emp«ror iatoi*iiw#®mbiiTa»* 
ment Hie Bavuriiu amy vii mw unhlnn 
under the gtoditiM d Ifei Alllte, to «t tM 
retoiat of ife« fmdL Uteri ww, fe#wi»«r, • 
corps of iavurlw Mw «tQl vritb Maprten. 
Thiv h i d MOtehtedl fiimhfril to bfei t-i lyaewbfcw 
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Mkm ^mhM tiuis mlMm, who wm bomS 

h oh«y 1 wftd govarnm®iitj addwiyied ^em 

to tanas of gnUtnio for thoix fidelity, tad dii- 
mssed them to ratain to thtir King, who wonid 
immediately he oompelled to dirwjt their arms 
against the enfeebled hands of the French. He 
addressed a letter to his former ally, Maximaian, 
in which he wrote—* 

“Bavaria having disloyally, and without notice, 
declared waragmnstB>anc6, 1 might, with justice, 
have detained these troops as prisoners of war j 
bnt such a step would destroy the confidence 
which I wish the troops in my service to repose 
to me. I have, therefore, abstained fix)m any act 
of retaliation.** 

These soldiers were strongly attached to Napo- 
leon ; but, jrielding to cruel necessity, they sor- 
rowfully retired from the French ranW 

Napoleon then assembled the Polish troops, 
and gave their option cither to make peace with 
the allied sovereigns upon the best terms to their 
power, or to adhere to his broken fortnnes. 

These gallant soldiem, with entire unanimity, 
dieolared that tliey would share the fate of the 
only monarch who, atooe the destruction of their 
country, had uttered a word of sympathy in their 
behalf. 

As Napoleon had been compelled to weaken his 
forces in Spain, the popular cause was efFeotually 
•uppresRcd there. Colonol Napier says — 

“tiord WoUington’i victories had put an end 
to the intercourse between Joseph and the 
Spaniards who desired to make terms with the 
French ; but the people, not losing hope, formed 
a strong anti- English party. The semfes, ex- 
tremely bigoted both to relimon and politics, had 
the whole body of the der^ on their side. 
These doctrines were oompnsed to two sentences 
—an absolute kina •, an intolerant church. The 
JLibemlt, $upportm and instigated by all ardent 
Icmovatori, by the oommeroial body and populace 
Ot Cadi*, and taking as guidon the revolutionary 
writings of the French philosophers, were hasten- 
ing onwards to a democracy, without regard to 
ancient usages or feelings, and without practical 
ahility to carry their theories into execution. 
Jealousy of England wskS common to all, and 
Inglmmo was used as a term of contempt Pos- 
terity will scarcely beliefe that, when I^rd Wel- 
Itogtoa was oommencing the campaign of 1818, 
the Cortii was with difficulty, and by threats 
rather than reason, prevented from passing a 
law forbidding foreign taroops to enter a Spanish 
fortrm'* 

tioni more than 8,&,0{K),&0 of francs. She 
rohsldlaed Spain and Portugal witir millioni be- 
tides, and maktalned all me armies, English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, with her own supplies 
m oiMhtog, ami, and ammunition. She oon- 
•teitiy employed to the Peninsula from thirty 
to seventy thousand British troops, to addition 
to the oouatiesi armies she raised from Spain 
and Portafal Her naval tquAdxm oontinually 
toifitoid me Prenoh, maMiig deeoentt on the 
IHto lei the kmee ef Iok^ thousand 
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Engllihaen Btowed mm th« pltto* ml motm. 
tatoi of the Peninstilft, Tfcs nimbi/ of mtivto 
who perished no tengu® caa fatll. Two hondred 
thousand of her adversariw wars elihsr kffled, 
wounded, or taken prisoners 5 and yet ell this 
time Napoleon was engaged with adwsarlds so 
mneh more formidable, that he could hardly turn 
a passtog glance towards his foei to Spato. 
General Somt was left, with wfeebled feroes, to 
resist as he could the Duke ef 'Pifellington. 

Most generously at St, Helena, Napoleon 
apologised for the defection of his alliea “ To 
the honour of human nature,” he said, “ and even 
to the honour of kings, I must once more declare, 
that never was more virtue manifested than amid 
the baseness which marked this period. I never, 
for a moment, had cause to oomplato, individually, 
of the princes, onr allies. The good King of 
Saxony continued faithful to the last. The King 
of Bavaria loyally avowed to me that he was no 
longer his own master. The generosity of the 
Kang of Wurtemberg was particularly ramarkablei. 
The Prince of Baden yielded only to force, and 
at the very last extremity. All, I must render 
them this justice, gave me due notice of the 
storm that was gathering, in order that I might 
adopt the necessary precautions; but, on the 
other hand, how odious was the conduct of subal- 
tern agents 7 Can military parade obliterate the 
infamy of the Saxons, who returned to our ranks 
for the purpose of destroying us ? Their treacheiw 
became proverbial among the troops, who stiU 
use the word Beueenner to designate a soldier 
who assassinates another. To crown all, it was a 
Frenchman, a man for whom French blood bad 
purobased a crown, a nursling of France, who 
gave the finishing stroke to our disasteia.'' 

Napoleon remained at Erfurth two days w- 
organitog his army, and then resumed his line 
of march. Swarms of Cossacks, savage to garb 
and in character, hung upon his rear, not daring 
to venture on any formidable attack, yet harass- 
ing the army by incessant annoyances. Bluohe? 
with a powerful force of Russians, Austrians, ani 
Prussians, followed close behind, ready to avan 
himself of any opportunity to crush the retiring 
foe. Napoleon pressed resolutely on for five 
days, and, after safely traversing some two hun- 
dred miles, arrived, on the 80th of October, at 
H^nau. 

Here the Bavarian government, active to iti 
new alliance, and animated by those now to 
power, who were hostile to France, had assembled 
an army of sixty thousand Austrians and Bava- 
rians, strong to artillery and to cavalry, and had 
planted these forces to a formidable pMition, t» 
ent off entirely the retreat of Napoleon. But 
the French soldiers, indignant desuffirato, 
rushed reoklawly noon their batoeries, and, after 
a long and sanguinary battle, routed them en- 
tirely. Dnrtog this conflict, in wliioh thirty 
thousand men, gewded by todignation and de- 
spair, chwrged lie totrenohmanta where sixty 
thoaiaad were poete^ Napoleon was anadousi^ 
wilktog backwiw and frrwaxd on the hig^wav 
ommjig «ltii <tottlitooattxii A hwb-ihw 
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cm 


m, Hmlf k lih« loft mith^ i 

ksir di$. CaiWtsoonit ioina®iiit®lT pImBi him- 
jwlf befor® tb® Empirer, to Mm with hii 
own hodj from ma effacsta of the axploiioa. 
The Emperor, paying no regard to the ahell, 
ooniintiM hit oon^eraation. Fortunately, the 
hcwnh aaiik lo deep in the moist ditch that it did 
not burst 

The Allies lost in this battle ten thousand men 
in killed and wounded. The French troops then 
pressed rapidly forward, and in two days arrived 
at Frankfort At five o’clock the next morning, 
the 2nd of November, the may arrived at May- 
encft. Napoleon remained there three days, re- 
organiiting his troops, and making arranpments 
for defending the passage of the Rhine from the 
advancing lemons of the Allies. At eight o’clock 
at night on the 4th of November he departed for 
Farts, and at five o’clock in the aibemoort of the 
next day he arrived at St, Cloud. 

It is said that Maria Louisa was in a state of 
dreadful embarrassment. She almost dreaded to 
see Napoleon. Her father had treacherously 
turned against her husband, and he was now 
marching, with hostile armies, to invade France. 
As the Emperor entered her apartment, she 
throw herself into his arms, hung her head upon 
Ms shoulder, and, bursting into a flood of tauv, 
was xmahle to artionlate a syllable. Napoleon 
pressed her tenderly to his bosom, soothw her 
with words of afiecrion, and anxiously inquired 
for their idolized boy. The beautiful child was 
brought in, and a touching scene of domestic 
affection and grief ensued. Napoleon alone was 
calm. He still olunj^ to hope, and endeavoured 
to alleviate the anguish of his wife by the antici- 
pation of brighter daya 

The victorious Allies, in the meantime, over- 
ran all Germany. All the States of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine were now arranged under 
their standards. 

“The lesser Princes,’* says Sir Walter Scott, 
**had no alternative but to declare, as fast as 
they could, their adherence to the same cause. 
Their ministers thronged to the head-quarters of 
the allied sovereigns, where they were admitted 
to peace and fraternity on the same terms, 
namely, that each State should contribute, within 
a certain period, a year’s Inoome of their terri- 
tories and a contingent of soMers double in 
numbers to that formerly exacts by Bonaparte, 
for mstaining the good cause of the Alliance.** 

St. Cyr, with thirty thoiaand men, was shut 
up in Dresden. He was soon compelled, through 
fiimme, to capitulate. It was solemnly stipu- 
lated that he and his troops ihould be permitted 
to return to France, upon condition of not serving 
against the Allies til! regularly exchanged. After 
St, Cyr, with his emaciated and tottering troopa, 
had marched out of the city, and the Allies M 
taken possession, he was informed by the allied 
sovere^ns that they were fHistrisfied with the 
oonvmrion which their general had conduded, 
■ad could admit of no terms but such as provided 
for conducing the garrison, as prisoner! of war, ’ 
th# Austrian ataiai, They ak>, ha'ikf now | 


had Dmdenfo their pmeMiliMi mmm havkig 

ascertrined iB fti weak points, and kmwiug that 
there was not foed to sabsist its garrinon for i 
single dav, mocked St Cw by saying that, K 
he were oissaisfied with tli«»i terns, he might 
return agrin to Dresden. By such an act of 
perfidy were tHrty thousand men carried off into 
the priaoni of AustrisL This fact may to some 
seem incrodiblej bu* it is admitted, in til Its 
bald baseness, ev«a by those hittoriant who most 
eameitlj plead the cause of the Allies. Sir 
ArcMbsdd Alison, though adding to the «tmark 
several ungenerous qutlificationi, says— • 

“In violating this oonvention, the allied 
•overeignsdid not imitate the honourable fidelity 
with which Napoleon observed the wnditloni of 
the capitulation of Mantua, granted to Wurmier 
in 1798.** 

On the 29th of November, Gweril Rapp, wh# 
was in Dantzio, with fifteen thoussnd men, oue- 
half of whom were French and the rest Ger* 
mans, was also oompeUed by famine to sunrendw. 
“As in the case of Dresden,” says Sir Waltiar 
Scott, “the sovereigns refused to ratify the stipu- 
lations, which provided for the return of the 
^rrison to France, hut made the <ximinandaat» 
l^pp, the same proposal which had been made 
to me Marshal St Cyr, which Rapp, in like 
manner, deolmed. The detention of tms garrison 
must also be recorded againi^ the Alilei at a 
breach of foith, which the temptation of di- 
minishing the enemy’s forces cannot justify,” 

^ In referenoe to this capitulation, General Rapp 
himself says — 

“General Houdelet and Colonel Richemont 
went to the enemy's camp and concluded a ca- 
pitulation, in which the power of returning to 
France was particularly guaranteed to us. A 
part of the articles had been already executed j 
the Russian prisoners had been sent back, the 
forts had been given up, when I learned that the 
Emperor Alexander refused his ratification. The 
Duke of Wurtemberg offered me to put things M 
their formiBr condition. This was a mockiryj 
butwhatoould we do? We had no more pro- 
visions. It was aeoeiaa^ to bt reiigaid. He 
managed things as he wished, and we took 
road to Russia.” 

With such perfidy was Napoleon ever assailed. 
How noble and ma^animous does Ms ohimcter 
api^ when contrasted with that of tot Alliitf 

Rapidly, one after another of toe gmrisoa* 
wMch Napleon had left behind, numbering In 
all some eighty thousand men, fell into toe hiwAi 
of the ooalesM Powers, ana feudal ueip 
again became dommaut over all the broad plaltii 
of Germany. The three great deipotisif 
Chriateadora, in riliaaoe wltt to# Tory pv«n* 
meat of Ennlaad, had qaentoed toe Iwee vi 
republican Ibiirty b Mood. Notol»| now re- 
mained but to maroh wito a tt£llh» m bayMeli 
into France to ovwrtoirow to# popikr 
meat there, to force toe Sowriwtto ttpon i | 
who had rsitotod toani, to rivet ‘ 
and mammom Bfaln tl» tonlae el 

iMa fliil! and 
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IheB Eixropt wonli! obm AgfUia ftpoif m the 
qnietBidi of Iht diftrk egei. 

In •jwRkmg of thii memowhlt oempeign, 
Nupoloon •.! 81, Helene — 

“ Hovr w»f 1 pcrplexefl, when ©<mvor«ng ea 
thie enbjeot, to find myself the only one to jtidge 
of the extiiil of oar drnigsr, end to adopt means 
to avert it I I was harassed on the one hand by 
the ooaksoed Powers, who threatened oar very 
existence, and on the other by the spirit of my 
own sttl^jicts, who, in their bandneas, seemed to 
make common cause with them; by onr ene- 
mies, who were labouring for my destmetion, 
and by the importunities of my people, and even 
my ministers, who targed me to throw myself on 
Hie mercy of foreigners. And I was obliged to 
maintain a good appearance in this embarrassing 
•itnation; to reply haughtily to some, and 
sharply to rebuff ofiiers, who created diffionlties 
in my rear, encouraged the mistaken course of 
publio ojpinion, instead of seeking to give it a 
roper direction, and suffered me to be tormented 
y demands for peace, when they onghfc to have 
j^oved that the only means of obtaining it was 
to nrge me ostensibly to war. However, my de- 
termination was fixed* I awaited the result of 
events, firmly resolved to enter into no conces- 
sions or treaties which could present only a tem- 
porary reparation, and would invevitably have 
been attended by fatal oonseqtienoe# Any middle 
oouTse must have been dangerous ^ there was no 
safety except in victory, which wonld have pre- 
served my power, or in some catastrophe which 
would have brought back my allies. In what 
a situation was I placed I I saw that France, 
her destinies, her principlei, depended on me 
alone." 

“ Sire,” said Las Casas, « tWs was the opinion 
generallv entertained,' and yet some parties re- 
nroachad you for it, exclaiming with bitterness, 

* Why would ho oonnect everytmug with himself 
personally f'” 

^*That was a vulgar accusation," the Emperor 
replied* “ My situation was not one of my own 
chooring, nor did it arise out of any fault of mine. 
It was produced entirely by the force and nature 
erf* oircumstsnees— *by the oonfliot of two opposite 
orders of tbingi. Would the individuali who 
held this language, if, indeed, they were sincere, 
havs preferred to go back to the period preceding 
Brumaire, when cmr internal dissolurion was 
oompktf, fortlp invasion certain, and the de- 
ttmerion of France inevitable? From the mo- 
ment when we decided on the oonoentration of 
power, which ooald alone sate us, when we de- 
tmroiaed on the unity of doctrines and resourc^ 
which rendered ui a mighty nation, the destinies 
ti France depended solmy on the character, the 
meaiiur«i, and the principles of him who had 
bwo invetted with mis accidental diotatorship. 
From that moment the publo klemt, (k SMi, 

S' words, which I addreisid la men who 
hla of nadantandini th«m« were uronglT | 
mmM by nairmw^dimed and Ohdlspoi^l : 
Mllie the Ml Ibm el them, and 


therefore his first oh^ act was to effect mj ffmx 
throw. The same gitcry was raised sgalnat 
other words which I uttf^red in the sincerity df 
my heart When I said that ‘France stood 
more in need of me than I stood in need of her,* 
this solid truth was declared to be mere excess 
of vanity. But, my dear Las Casas, yot now 
see that I can reHnqmsh eve^tlung; arenas to 
what I endure here, my sufferings cannot be 
long. My life is limited} but the existence ef 
France *' 

Here the Emperor paused for a moment in 
silence, and then continued 

“ The circumstances in which we were placed 
were extraordinary and unprecedented ; it would 
be vain to seek for any parallel to them. I was 
myself the keystone of an edifice totally new, 
and raised on a slight foundation. Its stability 
depended on each of. my battles. Had X been 
conquered at Marengo, France would have en- 
countered all the disasters of 1814 and 1815 
without those prodigies of glory which luo- 
ceeded, and which wUl be immortal. It was the 
same at Austerlitz and Jena; and again at 
Eylau and elsewhere. The vulgar failed not te 
blame my ambition as the cause of all these waara 
But they were not of my choosing ; they were 
produced by the nature and force of eventa 
They arose out of that conflict between the past 
and the future, that constant and permanent 
coalition of our enemies, which obliged ni to 
subdue under pain of being subdued." 

“Napoleon," says Napier, “the mreatestman 
of whom history makes mention— Wapoleon, the 
most wonderful commander, the most sa^dons 
politician, the most profound statesman— ^st by 
arras Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spjuh, 
and France. Fortune, that name for the un- 
known combinations of infinite power, wae 
wanting to him, and without her aid the designe 
of man are as bubbles on a troubled ocean.’* 


CHAPTER MX* 

¥HM SXBiroaLE 

Freaeh eqasiltf— Remarks of the Emperor— Advanoe ol 
the Allien— Conepiracies to France— The Emperofi 
address to the Senate— Objecft of Om AHIe*— Teeti- 
inony of Napier ; of Caalataconrfc— Patriotiim of Car- 
sot— Offer of Oaetaviui— Remarks of the Emperor-* 
Character of Joseph— jStrength of the AHiai. 

Tse war had now become a struggle fbr the 
dethronement of Napoleom and for me effectual 
suppression, througWt Europe, of those prin- 
ciples of republican equality to wmoh the FieWih 
Bevolution had given birth* There never was a 
government so popular as not to have its oppori- 
riou. In every nation and state allied to Fi^ee, 
there w«r# many Eoyaliahi ready esgerly lo join 
the allied armlea. In the triumph « that cause 
they hoped lo •xoluslve priritoisf 

and in ^the old ariftooraedes, there ewe mwA* 
ladeiofthiiROieiatol%wtpoK^ elthapoi^ 
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kod Miipilng fbp wSmu !ni#y wdloo»ea frfth 
fa&wilasm tbe spprotdbi of the tnn!^ of Nipo* 
koB. It wm the exktence <xf tHi p»rtj, in each 
•^ngtli, both in England and Ireltod, which 
rouwd the Tory government of Britain to anoh 
tremendoni exerrioni to crash, in the person of 
the French Emperor, the spirit of repnbHcaa 
ifutlitj. 

The N‘&rlh Britkh Memew, one of tho^ organs 
of the Tory party, in the following strain corn- 
tolmns of that equality which Napoleon esta- 
teshed in France:— 

“ Tiiofio who have watched the interior work- 
ings of society in France, long and close at hand, 
we inclined to attribnte mach of that nseless- 
oiss and discontent, which is one of its most 
striking fettoriMi, and which is the despair both 
of til® mends of order and the friends of freedom, 
to the national system of education. Membert 
of fiurioai grades and classes in the soda! scale 
are instemcted together, in the same whools, in 
the same mode, and on the same subjects, to a 
degree of which we have no example here. If 
the peasant, the grocer, or the tailor, can scrape 
together ahttle money, his son receives hit train> 
log in the same seminary as the son of the pro- 
pnetor, whose land he cnltivatai, whose sugar 
and coffee he suppHes, and whose coat he makes. 
The boy who ought to he a labourer or a petty 
tradesman rits on the same bench and learns the 
tame lesson as the boy who is destined for the 
bar, the tribune, or the civil service of the State. 
This system arises ontof the passion frr equaiity, 
and fosters it in turn. The result is, that each 
one naturally learns to demise his own destina- 
tion, and to aspire to that of his fortuiitte school- 
fellow, The grocer’s son cannot see why he 
should not become an advocate, a journalist, a 
stafMiman, as wen as the wealthier and noble- 
born kd, who was often below him in the class, 
whom he occasionally thrashed, and often helped 
over the thorny places of his dsdy task." ^ 
Napoleon/’ says Las Casas, truly was, and 

ItisgTeatif to Kapolsotfs honour thst inch mon 
as tbs Bnie of wolUngton were oontendluf sgainit him. 
It bi, in etidenoBof ta* rlahteoumeii of his cttuie. 

Probst)]^ th«rt cmnot b« ifoandf In the world m mm 
more rctolntely hostUe to popular rsforai than wai m« 
Buie of Wellington. He was the Idol of the aristocracy. 
Hi was hated by the people. Th«y had pelted him with 
mud through the streets of London, and ho had been 
compiled to banicad# his windows sgiJnit their as- 
ssulls, Evra the soldiers under his command in Spain 
bad no affection for his person; and, notwithstanding 
all the cJdumnles of the British press, they lored, arooad 
their camp-fires, to t«U stories of the goodnsns of Napo- 
leon. Many, too, of these soMlir% after the battle of 
WifirJoo, were sent to Cinsda. I am Informed, by a 
pntleman of commaadlnf character and Intelligeaoe, 
tfiat, when a child, he hw sat for hours Hstonlng to the 
anecdotis in fe'vmr of Nspolion whicn tJiese British 
•oMIm had pulsed up in their camp. Tet true to 
wllftary discipline, they would stand firmly to tlwir 
toloan te thi hour of banie They were proud of the 

f wdeBrofthe ‘“Iron bnt no soldliKr lewd Wm 

• wW toiitte Kip!«or'M jneginf.^fj in In not qaes- 
tit Biwwriij of tho r> !>' f f vfni!{i3rton*ie4aTlc- 
tet n ariiicwmitte gOTiwmfat li 6»ii the 
We uteflf iteto te nadealabli fm thst kti 
iiaihr to lil SMWite 


BONAFAlTt 

romti; remiia in thi «y«i of lb - 

the ttaa^siri, sncl the prinoii of llbr*l < 

They belong to his heart, to hb 
ftnd to hit min4. If his actiam 
seemed tt firienoe witii ehaw idoii, It ir« when 
he wa« imprionily iwtyed hy drcnmitanoei. 
In one of tne evening parties at thi Tuilorie 
Napoleon, conversing with several imiividisi 
the court, who wer® grouped wound Lim, < 
a diioiision on a great political qnwtioi with 
the following words;— 

“*For my part, I am fandimflatally imd 
naturaliy favourable to a fixed and modomtt 
government’ Observing that the conntpiwace 
of one of the interlcwutori expressed snrprisn, he 
continued, * You do not believe ra® Why not t 
Is it because my deeds do not a to accord 
with my words? dear tb, how little you 
know of men and things 1 Is the neoewity of 
the moment nothing in your eyw f Were I to 
slacken the reins only fora moment, neither you 
nor I would probably sleep another night in the 
Tnileri *" 

With a million of foes marching tgalnit 
France, and aristocrats and Jacohiai, in the 
heart of the Empire, ready to oorahiae against 
the established ^veniment, a degree of rigour 
was essential which, under other circuiiiitanoei| 
would not he called for* Liberty was compellM 
to make sacrifices to prtoerve herself from de- 
struction. When the ship is in peril of fouadw- 
ing in the storm, even the richest freight nmrt 
be cast into the sea. 

The Allies now advanced triumphantly towards 
the Rhine. Napoleon roust'd all hi» to 

meet the emergency. “ Though agu," says Bour- 
rienne, ‘'might have been suppired to have de- 
prived him of some of his a^'tr.jfy, ynt, in that 
crisis, I beheld him as in his niujit vigorous youtiu 
Again he developed that fervid mind, which, ai 
in his early oouqu'‘8ts, annihilated time and 
^aoe, and seemed omniprenonf in its snergi*" ** 
France, from the Rhine to the Byreneea, i 
the appearance of a vut arfcriai. Htc i 
of State snggeited to Napoluon that it might 
not b wise to announce to the pemde thi humi" 
Hating tmth that the frontiers of F»ac« ■ 
invaded 

Wherefore replied Hapo!dOO» ihnitM not 
the truth be told f Wellington has entorel tb 
south ; tim Rusritns m«iar*e the north ; ll»e A wi* 
triani, Frassiaui, and Baviriim are on tin cart. 
Shame 1 Weliiagton is in Franct, wd j# havs 
not risen, » mmm, to drive him back* Thw 
must b an Impulse irlven. Ail mwl 
ft li for you, wundnors, fatittrt of familiis, 
headf of the nation, to mt iht exampli. Fwple 
speak of peace when til should echo to the call 
of war," 

The «migrin,ti, membifi of lb® Rojiliil party 
whom Nmtoleoi had gittirowly pwmittil to 
return to Fmnoi, tad to tator again opoa tiitit 
i, baielj, to ilili how of 
it Ihtir biotliitttff. Thty i irtb* 

pirwf , ««id 
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i i^rarboM) imd 4tft,i3i6S In #¥1171^ 
» wtj tlii gfi.Ki oliamctor of Ntpoleost 

Til® prieitj, ljo|)iag b/ ih® rastoraUoa of ih« 
BowboM to rugam the toormow Choroh po«- 
•emoQi which had been oonfiacated by the 
Revolution, la krg© atimberi Joined the con- 
epirators, and endeavoured to stiiig the bosiua 
which had warmed them into Kfe. In many 
distxieti, their influence over the peasantry was 
almost omnipotent. 

The Count ^ j»rtoi», afterward* Charles X., 
hwteuod to Join the army of the Austrians 
His soU| the Puke of Angoul^me, who had 
married the unhappy daughter of Louis XVL, 
amd whose tragic imprisonmout with her brother, 
the Dauphin, in the Temple, has moved the 
sympathies of the world, hastened to the head- 
quarters of the Puke of W ellingtou. The Count 
of I^rovence, subsequently Louis XVIIL, was 
residing at Hartwell, England. He was an 
infirm, unwieldy, gouty old man of threescore 
ears. Unable to make any exertions himself, 
6 sat lolling in his chair, while the Allies do- 
iugad France in blood and flame to place him on 
rile throne. Talleyrand, the wily diplomatist, 
clearly discerning the fall of the Empire, entered 
Into comumtiicHtion with the Allies to secure 
the best possible terms for liimself. He did 
everything in his power to thwart the exertions 
of iHapoleon and of the nation. In the Council 
of State and in the saloons of the capital, he 
inoessautly advised submission. 

On the 20th of Pecember, Napoleon assembled 
the Senate. He opened the session in person, 
and thus addressed the members 

“ Splendid victories have illustrated the Prenoh 
army in this campaim. Defections without a 
parallel have rendered those victories unavailing, 
or have turned them against us* France woum 
now have been in danger bat for the energy and , 
the union of the French. In these momentous 
drcumstances, my first thought has been to< 
fummon you around me. My heart has need of j 
the presence and affection of my subjects. I ; 
have never been seduced by prosjperity. Adversity 
will find me superior to its strokea 1 have often i 
given peace to the nations when they had lost 
everything. With a part of my conquest* I 
have raife^ m mouarchs who have since aban- 
doned me. I had conceived and executed great 
designs for the happiness of the world. A 
monarch and a father, I feel that neace adds to 
the Mourity of tbroiu^ as well as families. No- 
thing on my part is an obstacle to the re-esta- 
hhihment of peace. You are the natural organs 
of the throne. It is for you to give an example 
ol tnergy which may digxufy our generation in 
the eyes of our posterity. Let them not say of 
us, ‘They have stcnficed the first interests of 
mt country ; they have submitted to laws which 
Bngknd hw sought hx vain, during four oen- 
taiM, to Impose upon France.’ I am confident 
that in this orislf the Frendr wll show thffim- 
•ilvet worthy ^ themselves and d’ me#** 

AAribffiine tee, Napoteom communicated to 
Im^mM and* to we jUgislatlTi AiowiMy the 


oorrapondfluce which ltd tata wllh 
Allies, both bafor® nijiii After lliti cattle of 
He w^ed to prove to tile natloii ihal he iuil 

neglected no honourable exertioni to uTost the 
calamities of war. A committee was appointed 
by both bodies to examiue and report upon the 
documents. The report of the Senate ww 
favourable to Napoleon, and yet tlie influence d 
that report was to weaken the Emperor’s hoM 
on the democracy. He had sought to Ideutify 
himself with the ancient order of tomgs. It wai 
the policy of his government to conciliate ante* 
gonistio principles, to engraft democratic right# 
upon monarchical forms. He hoped thus to 
secure popular rights on the one hand, and to 
abate tiie hostility of monarchical Europe on 
the other. ^ 'rhis policy might have been unwise, 
bnt there is evidence mat he tinoerely thought it 
the best which could be adopted under the thw 
existing circumstance*. He knew that France 
would not submit again to place her neck under 
the yoke of the old fendal aristocracy. He ben 
Heved it impossible to maintain republican forms 
in France, with a Jacobin mob at one extremity 
of society, with Royalist conspirators attheothei 
extremity, and wito all Europe in arms against 
the Republic. 

Though the overwhelming majority of the 
people of France were strongly in favour of tite 
policy of Napoleon, yet the Jacobins on the one 
hand, and the Royalists on the other, a small 
but busy minority, were ever ready to join hand# 
for his overtiirow. The President of the Sena- 
torial Commission, M. Fontanes, concluded his 
report respecting the continued assault of the 
Allies with the Mowing word*?— 

** Against whom is that attack directed? 
Against that ^eat man who has merited the 
giatitude of all kings ; for he it was who, in re- 
establishing the throne of France, extin^shed 
the volcano with which they were tall menaced.** 

The people did not relish this declaration, that 
Napoleon had become an advocate of the righu 
Napoleon had achieved all his vic- 
tories and atttdned his supremacy a# the recog- 
nized advocate of the righti qf m peqpfe. 
rejection of Josephine, and Ms matrimonial al- 
liance with the proud house of Hapsburg, also 
operated against him. They had secured tor Ms 
cause no monarchical Mends, but had lost Mm 
the euthusiasm of the people. 

France was now aisheartened. One army 
had perished upon the snows of Russia, anothar 
upon the plains of Saxony. The oonsoriptiaa 
and taxation had borne heavily npon all dassea. 
All Europe had been combining, in an intermin- 
able series of wai^ against fevmntionary Fmnoa. 
It seemed impossible any lonpr to protract the 
conflict. The miyority of the Le^tove Body 
adopted the report of their oommittee, ooateining 
the following senteents, deeply womding to 
the Emperor:— 

“In Older to prevent te coalesced Powers 
frcm acouriag of anv wish to mahatte a 
too extesive tMdtcny, vrilhm tey iMm to tee# 
wonldiwitoiMl teal greotiMNte to itodtoefcf* 
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Situ hf » isitttl deolnynlfett f It Is ftw ^ g»- 
wnmiiit to propoKS tiis lae&ww* wlil^ may b# 
»oi]yBid«r«Ni mit prompt mui iiAfo foi repmmg 
the ®a«my tad ett^Mihing peiKso oa a Kdia 
bask Taeue m«»!rare« mast be effeotaa!^ If the 
Freaoh people be conmoed that tlieir blood will 
be ihed only in defence of their country and of 
its kwa. It appears indispensable, therefore, that 
his Mtyesty shall be entreated to maintiun the 
fhH and constant execntion of the laws which 
gnarantee to the nation the free exer<ase of its 
political righta” 

Napoleon regarded these jnsinnations as peon- 
Early nnfnendly, and ordered the printing of the 
report to he snppressed. He immediately as- 
sembled the Conncil of State, and thxui expressed 
bis sentiments on the subject;— 

**Tou axe aware, gentlemen, of the dangers to 
which this country is exposed. Without any 
obligation to do so, I thought it right to consult 
the deputies of the LegisktiTS Body. They have 
converted this act of my confidence into a 
wei^en against me, that is to say, agmnat the 
«»-lnry. Instead of assisting me, they obstmct 
my efforts. We should assume m attitude to 
check the advance of the enemy. Their atti. 
tn^ invites him. Instead of showing to him a 
front of brass, they nnveE to him our wounds. 
They stun me with clamours for peace, while 
the only means to ohtdn it is to prepare for war. 
They speak of grievances. ^ Bnt these are luh- 
jeots to be discussed in private, and not in the 
presence of an enemy. 

“Was I inaccessible to them? Bid I ever 
show myself averse to rational argument ? It is 
time to come to a conclusion. The Legislative 
Body, mstead of assisting to save France, has con- 
ennred to accelerate her ruin. It has betrayed 
its duty. I fulfil mine. I prorogue the As- 
sembly, and call for fresh elections. Were I sure 
that this act would bring the people of Paris in 
a crowd to the Tuileries to murder me this day, 
I would BtUl do my duty. My determination is 
perfectly legal If every one here wiU act 
worthily, I shaE yet he invincible, as weE before 
the enemy as behind the shelter of the kw." 

Notwithstanding this prorogation, a few days 
after, on the 1st of January, a deputation from 
the Leffislatife Body attended court, to present 
the congratulations of the season to the Em- 
peror. Is they entered the room, Napoleon ad- 
vanced to meet them. In earnest tones, which 
were subdued by the spirit of seriousness and 
sadness, he thus spoke 

** Gentlemen of the Chamber of Beputies, — 
Ton are about to return to your respective de- 
partments. I had caEed you together with per- 
fect reliance upon your concurrence in my en- 
deavours to iUustrate this period of onr history. 
You might have rendered me a simiitii service by 
giving ms the support of whicli I stood in ne€^, 
iistead of attempting to confine me within Emits 
which yon would be the feat to extend when 
yon had dlsoovered the fhtal effects of your in- 
tflRial dkMmaitms. By whal authofl^ do yon 
f yonrtelvii entitled to limit the aclims ; 


of gofemment at moh • moiBifnl m iie , 
•ent? Am I indebted I© yoa for the intherffc 
which k invented in me? I hold It from gS 
and the people only. Haw yon forgotten la 
what manner 1 asoeaded tii# urone which yon 
now attack? There existen at that period an 
Assembly like yonr own. Had I deemed its 
anthority and it# choic» sufficient for my pnr- 
poses, do yon think that I wanted the means to 
obtain its vortes ? I have never he» tf opinion 
that a sovereign could be elected in that manner. 

“ I wai deiifOtts, therefore, that the wish, so 
generaEy expressed for my being invested with 
Sie supreme power, should be submitted to # 
nation^ vote, taken from every person ha the 
French domimons. By such means only did I 
accept of a throne. Bo yon imagine that I con- 
sider the throne a# nothing more tham a piece of 
velvet spread over a chair ? The tibrone wasists 
in the unanimous wish of the nation in favonr of 
their sovereign. Our position k surrounded with 
difficulties. By adhering to my views, you 
might have been of the greatest assistance to 
me. Nevertheless, I trnit that, with the help of 
God and of the army, I shaE extrioate myself, if 
1 am not doomed to he betrayed. Should I fall 
to you alone wiE he ascribed the evils wMdi will 
deaokte our oommon oountry-** 

The Buke of Bovigo, wim has reoorded the 
above interview, says that the Emperor, on re- 
tnrning to his cabinet, showed no pamonkr indi- 
cations of displeasnre a^nst lme Legislative 
Body. With that wonderml magnanimity which 
ever ohamoterized him, he gave them credit few 
the best intentions. He, however, observed 
that he could not safely allow tlie exiiteuoe of 
this state of things behmd him, when he was on 
the point of proceeding to join the army, where 
he would find guite enough to engage his atten- 
tion. 

It was the special rim of the Allies, rided by 
their oo-partners, the Royalists of France, to 
create a division between Napoleon and tibe 
French people, and to make the Emperor as 
odious as possible. Abusive pamphlets were rir- 
culated Eke autumn leave* all over the Empire. 
The treasury of England and that of aE the 
AlEis was at the disposal of any one who oouid 
wage effective warfare against the dreaded 
Ecan Emperor. The Invading kings, at the need 
of their locust legions, kiued a proclamation te 
he spread throughout Europe, Ml of the meaneat 
imd most glaring falseho^ They 
that they were the friendi of peace, and 
Napoleon the advocate for war; that they wm 
struggling for E.b«rty and humaa right#, Napo- 
leon for tyranny and oppreiaiom They didaied 
that they eatnestij detired peace, hot thal i3M 
despot Napoleon would not ahtathi the iironi 
They assured the Freadb people tiiattiief w»pd 
no war lundnrt France, out wsly tbt 

usurper, who, to gratlk bk own amMtioiL wm 
del&g% Suiopf In bkod. The liiae* 

hood was beEaM In En^knd, on lb# Cottin 
and!nAm«te< Ilii 
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Coknel If tpler^ t!iO>0LgIi in offiw la tka iIU«4 
mtSijf tti3 marelimi? mini the Dak® of Wel- 
ingtoo for the inwioa of Fmaci, candidly td- 
imta that the Allies in this deolaxation were 
ntterly insincere, that they had no desire for 
eace, and that their only object was to rouse the 
ostiiityof the people of Europe againstNapoleon. 
He says the negotiations of the Allies with Napo- 
leon were “ a deceit from the beginning.’* <* This 
fact,’* he says, “was placed beyond a donht by 
Lord Castlereagh’i simnltaneous proceedings in 
Lcndon.” 

Napoleon sent Canlaincouit to the head- 
quarters of ihe Allies to make every effort in his 
power to promote peace. They had consented to 
a sort of conference, in order to gain time to bring 
up their reserves. France was exhausted. The 
Allies had slain so many of the French in these 
miqultons wars, that the fields of France were 
left untilled for want of labourers ; and they pro- 
daimed this horrible fact as the result of rTapo- 
leon’s bloodthirsty spirit! More than a million 
of men wore now on the march to invade the 
almost defenceless Empire. It is utterly impos- 
dbie but that Napoleon must have wished for 
peace. But nobly be resolved that he would 
perish rather than submit to dishonour. Every 
onerous heart will throb in sympathy with this 
eoision. 

“The Emperor,’ says Caulainoourt, “closed 
his last instractions to me with the following 
words — * I wish for peace. I wish for it without 
any reservation or after-thought But, Caulain- 
oourt, I will never accede to dishonourable condi- 
tions. It is wished that peace should be b)ued 
on the Independence of all nations. Be it so. 
This is one of those Utopian dreams of whidh 
experience will prove the fallacy. My policy is 
more enlightens than that of those men who 
were bom kings. Those men have never quitted 
their iplded cages, and have never read history 
except with them tutors. TeU them, I impress 
upon them, with all the authority we are entitled 
to exercise, that peace can be durable only inas- 
much a# it shall be reasonable and just to all par- 
ties. To demand absurd concessions, to impose 
oonditioni which cannot bo acceded to consistently 
with the dignity and importance of France, is to 
declare a deadly wax against me. I will never 
consent to leave France less than I found her. 
Were 1 to do so, the whole nation, m mm«, would 
he entitled to call me to account Go, Caulain- 
oourt. You know the diffioulries of my position. 
H^ven grmt that yon may sucoeed I Do not 
•pare oouriers. Sena me intelligence every hour. 
Yon know how anxious I shall he ’ 

** Onx ml enemies,” says Canlaineonrt, “ they 
who had vowed our deatmotlon, were England 
Attstria, and Swed«a. There was a determined 
molttrion to exterminate Napoleon, and conse- 
quently ail negotiarions proved frniriesi. Every 
m«»edi»g day gave Mrw to a new oonfilci la 
proporrion as w* accepted what was offend, aew 
ffitMitions me np, and m mmm was one diffi. 
•ufo imeotibid d<m than we had lo enoounter 
•MiWir. 1 know not how I amtenl 


toneiaiadforhiiximctasridwsiaM 
I accordingly wrote to the Emperor, 
him that these conferences, pompously inveiM 
with rile title of a oongresi, served mertly to 
mask the irrevocably fixed determination not to 
treat with France ; that the time wo were thus 
losing was employed hy the Allied Powers in as- 
sembling their forces, for the purpose of invading 
us on all points at once ; that by further tempo- 
rising we should unavoidably augment the dis- 
advantages of our position.” 

In a private interview with Caulainoourt, as 
reported by the Duke of Eovigo, Napoleon said 
“France must preserve her natural limits. All 
the Powers of Europe, including England, haY 
acknowledged these bases at Frankfort France 
reduced to her old limits, would not possess two- 
thirds of the relative power she possessed twenty 
years ago. What she has acquired towards the 
Alps and the Rhine does not compensate for what 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia have acquired by 
the mere act of the partition of Poland. Au 
these Powers have ag^andized themselves. To 
pretend to bring France back to her former state 
would he to lower and to degrade her. Neither the 
Emperor nor the Republic, if it should spring 
out anew from this state of agitation, can ever 
subscribe to such a condition. I have taken my 
determination, which nothing can change. Cim 
I consent to leave France less powerful than I 
found her ? If, therefore, the Allies insist npoa 
this reduction of France, the Emperor has only 
one of three choices left— either to fight and con- 
quer; to die honourably in the struggle; or, 
lastly, to abdicate, if the nation should not sup- 
port me. The throne has no oharms for me, I 
will never attempt to purchase it at the price of 
diahonouT,” 

In the midst of these days of disaster, when 
Napoleon's throne was cmmbling beneath him, 
there were exhibited many noble examples iff 
disinterestedness and fidelity. The illustrious 
and virtuous Carnot, true to his republican prin- 
ciples, had refused to accept office under the 
Empire. Napoleon had earnestly, but in vain, 
sought his aid. Carnot, retiring from the sBure- 
menti of the imperial court, was buried m se- 
clusion and poverty. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments at length became so great, that they 
reached the ears of the Emperor. Napoleon, 
though deeming Carnot in error, yet highly 
appreciating the universally recognised integrity 
of the man, Immediately sent him, wiSi a 
touching letter, ample funds for the supply of 
his wants. Years had roUed away; gloom was 
gathering around the Emperor; fortiparmlis 
were crowding upon France ; all who advocsted 
the cause of Napleon were in danger of ruin* 
In that hour Cfarnot came to the rescue, and 
offered himaelf to Napoleon for the defence <ff 
the country. Napoleon gratefflly accepted tha 
offer, and Intrust^ him with the command eff 
Antw^, me of the keys of the Empire. In 
the delii^ <ff this nlaoe, Oumet exhibltid al 
those noble tndu m which wm U It 

i 
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« Us eii^ Cittot m hli !®tt®r to I 
pelaoa, of ah umi aixty y@»r® old !», wifclsotit 
doubt, but littia. Bat I thougbit tbat She o£atnple 
of a soldier, whow patriotic leatimants art known, 
might hai?# tbe ©tieot of mllying to jour eagles 
a number of persons heritating m to tbe part 
wMch they should take, and who might possibly 
think that the only way to serve their country 
was to abandon it.” 

In many of the departments of France, the 
populace, uninfluenced by the libels against Na- 
poleon, enthusiastically demanded arms, and 
entreated that they might be led against the 
invading foe. The leaders of the Jacobin clubs 
in Paris offered their services in rousing the 
fremsy of the lower orders, as in the days of 
the old Revolution, if Napoleon would receive 
them into his alliance, surrender to their writers 
and to their orators the press and the tribune, 
and allow them to sing their revolutionary songs 
in the streets and in the theatres. Napoleon 
Hsteued to their proposition, hesitated for a 
moment, and then resolutely replied, 

“No. I shall find in battle some chance of 
•afbty, hut none with these wild demagogues. 
There <»n be no connexion between them and 
monarchy; none between fbrious olnbs and a 
regular ministry; between revolutionary tribunals 
and the tribun^ of the law. If 1 mn^ fall, 1 
will not bequeath France to the Revclntion ficom 
which I rescued her.” 

Oustavus, the deposed King of Sweden, who 
had always strenuously affirmed that Napoleon 
was the Beast described in the Apocalypse, now 
strangely offered his services to the Emperor. 
He wished to make himself the rallyiiig-point of 
the old Royalist party in Sweden. He wonld 
thus greatly embarrass the movements of the 
treacherous Bemadotte, and stand some chance 
of regtdning 1^ throne. It was a curious case 
of a legitimate monarch who had been deposed 
by the people applying for aid to Napoleon, in 
order to overthrow the .elected monar^, and to 
restore him to his hereditary claims. Notwith- 
standing the strength of me temptation, Na- 
poleon magnanimously reftxsed to listen to his 
overtures. 

“ I have reflected,” he said, “that if I received 
him, my digMty would require me to make 
exertions in hie favour; and, as I no longer rule 
the world, common minds would not have failed 
to discover, in the interest I might have displayed 
for him, an impotent hatred against Bemadotte. 
Besides, Gustavus had been dethroned by the 
voice of the people, and it was by the voice of 
the people that I had been elevated. In taking 
up his cause, I should have been guilty of iu- 
oonsistenoy in my couduet, and have ectM upon 
discordant prmeiples,'* 

This will be universally recogidsed as an ex- 
hibition of the very nicest sense of honour. 
Napoleon might thus have greatly embamssed 
his foes, but he preferred to fall rather than 
the forces of deipotlim to his aid. There is, 
perhapSf » hwldimt in Napoleon’s owesf mm 
Hu^artHvi of Ms My chaniclev* 


The Duke of Wilfegtou. wlih • huudwd ml 
forty thouimd British, Ptjrttigufja, and Spanish 

^ I, having driven the Frimch toldii*™ out d 
Spam, WSJ now ovemmning the toutlienj de- 
partments of France. Spain wai l<»t Napoieon 
consequently released Ferdintncl, and restored 
him to his throne. The perfidious wretch msnl. 
fested no gratitude wliatnver towards his English 
deliverers. He promptly entered Into » treaty 
hoBtOe to Englanc 

Thus did the stwereigu says Alison, “ who 
had regained bis liberty and his crown by the 
profuse shedding of Eiiglish blood, make the 
filrst use of his promised freedom to banish from 
his dominions the Allies whose swords had 
liberated him from prison and placed him on the 
throne.” 

“ Ferdinand ” says Colonel Napier, “ became 
once more the King of Spain, lie had been a 
rebellious son in the palace, a plotting traitor at 
Aranjuer, a dastard at Bayonne, an effeminate, 
snpemtitious, fawning slave at Valeiujay, and 
now, after six years of captivity, he returned to 
his own country an ungrateful and cruel tyrant 
He would have been the mest odluus and 
contemptible of princes if hts favourite hrathw, 
Don Carlos, had not existed.” 

Such w«re the results of the English war in 
Spain. A greatop curse one nation never Inflicted 
upon another. What is Spain now? What 
would she now have beiMi haa the energies of a 
popnlaj government, under Joseph Bonaparte, 
been diffused throughout the Peninsula? This 
King, whom the English drove from Spain, was 
a sincere, enlightened, conscientious man, devoted 
to the public welfare. 

When Joseph ascended the throne of Spain, 
Cevallos, the secretary of State, imtilied the ac- 
cession to aH tbe ibreign Powers. By all of 
with the exception of England, ho was fonnally 
recognised. The Emperor of RuHsia, acqnamted 
with the exalted personal character of Jowph, 
added felicitations to his acknowledgmentt, 
Even Ferdinand was so will satiftfoMl with tbi 
bargain he had made, that he wrote Jfmph let- 
ters of oongratnlarion. “ Madame Joseph Boua* 
parte,” says the Duchess of Abrautos, “is tji 
angel of goodness. Pronounce her name, tad 
all the indigent, all the unfortuntto la Psrli, 
Naples, &o,, will ropciit it with ble‘>«iagi. Never 
did she hesitate a moment to set about whit fib# 
to be her duty. Her untltorab!® 
her active charity, gala few the krr» of 
tveirbody.” 

Blaquiere, an English writer, la his “ Hlttoiy of 
the Spanish Revolution of 1620 ” saji, “ What- 
ever objections may have been made to 
particukr mode in which Napleon fffictid the 
regeneration of this cxiantry, It will doobtiMi be 
enough for p«tority to know rtiit the konmt 
b«Ioft|ted to him alone j the priaoipli in* uu*- 
questlooablf panoatmat to tv^ other comidit- 
ation, and If thtrs t ter exlitid • oa*i to pdMn 
or morals wherein toe tad Jwilfiid tlM mmum 
that of »Kwdn| a wkd# pmpk 6 m the tomtit 
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ii <3ertai&lj iM tmon| the 
I oaxm«t help obeenrmg Ibat f;he epoltatioaa 
of hamaa Mw and territoirj effectea by the 
fariotia EaropetB oongr«j«»aB held emce the abdi- 
oation of Napoleon nrn the riik of being re- 
garded in an infinitely worse light by nitura 
generations than his enterprise against Spain, in- 
asmnch m the latter was tmdertakon for the 
atowed and express pnrpoee of improving the 
Institutions of an enslaved people, weighed down 
by centimes of oppression, and of whom nujnbers 
of the most virtuous and enlightened espoused 
the cause of the foreign Pnnoe, whereas it is well 
known that neither Poland, Naples, Genoa, 
Lombardy, Venice, Saxony, Ragusa, SicHy, nor 
Spain herself, were restored to their old masters 
for any other purpose than the renewal of the 
former tyrannies destroyed by tha victorious arms 
of Bonaparte.” 

Josepn, upon the overthrow of his brother, 
retired to the United States, and resided for 
manyyears, universally respected, at Borden- 
town, npoa the Delaware. While ^ero, a depu* 
tation from Mexico came to offer him the Mexi- 
can crown. He replied, 

“ I have worn two crowns. I would not take 
a step to wear a third. Nothing can gratify mo 
more than to see men who would not recognise 
my authority when I was at Madrid now come 
to seek me in exile. But I do not think that 
the throne which you wish to raise again can 
make von happy. Every day I pass in this 
hospitable land proves more clearly to me tbe 
exoeHonce of republican institutions for America. 
Keep them as a precious gift from Heaven; 
settle your internal commotions; follow the ex- 
ample of the United States, and seek sunong 
your fellow-citirens a man more capable than I 
•m of acting the great part of Washington.” ” 

The last days of the month of January had 
now tmved. An army of one million twenty- 
eight thousand men from the north, the east* 
and the south were on the march for the over- 
throw of the imperial republic. Such forces the 
world bad never before seen. Napoleon, having 
lost seme five hundred thousand men in the Eus- 
*dan campaign, three hundred thousand on the 
plains of Saxony, two hundred and fifty thousand 
in tbe Spafnisb Peninsula, and having nearly a 
hundred thousand besieged in the fortresses of 
tbe Elbe and the Oder, was unable, with his 
utmost exertions, to bring forward more than two 
hundred thousand in the field to meet tbe enor- 
mous armies of the Allies. He could take but 
■evenly thousand to encounter tbe multitudinous 
hoists OTowdlng down upon him from the Rhine. 

*9 lostph died »t Floreaoe on the 28tb ol 

Mft IS4#, Mid seventy-si* yeaw. ** H# w** sttended,” 
•if I Iiouli Nsoolwn, “ by Queen Jull% whose devotion 
Ml«d not to tilt iuit, end who was erir a oomfortlng 
anpb as well as by his bretbert I.ou!f and Jemma 
vlion hi loved affeetlonstely. He expired pntly; end, 
a* a rif htMM mm, he wmiM hivt smu tht epproeeh of 
tedJti wititoul r^t, If ih« phutou of exlie had aot 
idLfvdDOfi his iMt mmentiitowriftiMili 


CHAFTEE IX 

im OAHTULATIOH Of FiJlIi. 

The Emyresi invested with the Ifgeney— The Ett* 
peror’s departure from Paris— Battle of Brienne— 
blrectloQs to Caulalnoourt— Unrelentlnf hostility o. 
the Allies— Their atroNCioui demands -»UnparalWee 
efforts of the Emperor— Battle of Montereaa— later* 
view with Josephine— Bold resolve of the Emperor— 
Plan of the Allies— Tlie attack on Paris— Capitulation 
—Napoleon at FontainebleiHL 

On Snnelay, tho 24th cf Janwry, 1814, Nape* 
Icon, after attending receiv .1 tha dimtarici 
of the Empire in the grand saloon of the Tuilericsi 
The Emperor entered the apartment preceded by 
the Empress, and loading by the hand his idolized 
son, a child of extraordinarjf beauty, not yet 
three years of age. The child was dressed in 
the uniform of tho National Guard, while luxu- 
riant ringlats of ^Iden hair were clustering over 
his shoulders. The Emperor was calm, but a 
deep shade of melancholy overspread his features. 
The most profound sadness reigned in the assem- 
bly. In a ceremony grave and solemn, the Em- 
press was invested with the Regency, and took 
the requisite oath of office. Tho Emperor, then 
advancing, with his child, into the centre of the 
circle, in tones which thrilled upon every heart, 
thus addressed thorn!— 

« Gentlemen, —I depart fco-nighfc to place 
myself at tho head of tho army. On quitting 
the capital, I leave behind, with confidence, my 
wife and son, upon whom so mmv hopes rc- 
poi^ I shall depart with a mind need from.a 
weight of disquietude when I know that thCM 
pledges are under your faithful guardianshin. 
To you I confide wnat* next to France, I hold 
dearest in the world. Let there be no political 
divisions. Endeavours will not be wanting to 
shake your fidelity to your duties. I depend on 
you to repel all such perfidious instigations. Let 
the respect for property, tha maintenance of 
order, and, above alL the love of France, animate 
every bosom.” 

As Napoleon uttered these woMs, his voice 
trembled with emotion, and many of his auditors 
were affected even to tears. At an early hour 
he withdrew, saying to those near him, “Fare- 
well, gentlemen ; wo shall perhaps meet again.** 
At three o’clock in the morning of the 25th o# 
January, Napoleon, after having burned all Wi 
private papers, and embraced his wife and his son 
for tho last time, left the Talleries to join the 
army. He never saw either wife or cbm sgain. 

The Allies had now crossed the EHne, and were 
iweeping all opposition before them. They issued 
the atrocious proclamation that every French 
peasant who should be taken with arms b hla 
jands, endeavouring to defend hli oounlary, should 
be shot m a brigand, imd that every villag® and 
town which offered any reilitanot ibotud be 
burned to the ground. Even Mr. LcMskhirt ex* 
claims, ** This, •wuwdly, wm % flay tal emti 
igilail the XMt ihwm mi huliiiiibk 
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Ifa|>oi 0 <m droTi mpidly In hli «wnri»ft thmi 
«ii« hundred miiM mat of Peril, to Vitry wid St. 
I)mer« Here, at the head of a few thonsand 
loldleri, he enoonntored the leading CoMsoka of 
Bliicher** army* He immediately M upon them, 
and routed them entirely. Being informed that 
Blncher had a powerful army near Troyet, about 
ifly milei aouth of Vitr^, Napoleon marched all 
the next day through wild foreet roadi, and in a 
drenching rain, to lurprise the unsuipecting and 
•elf-oonfident foe. The ground was oorered with 
mow, and the wheels of the cannon were with 
the utmost difficulty dragged through the deep 
quagmires. But intense enthusiasm inspired the 
•oldhers of Napoleon, and the inhahitants of the 
country through which they passed gave the 
most afeotlng demonstrations of their gratitude 
and their love. “ The humblest cabins/’ says 
LaraarJiae, " gave up their little stores, with cor- 
dial hospitality, to warm and nourish these last 
defenders of the soil of France.” Napoleon, in 
the midst of a column of troops, marched fre- 
quently on foot, occasionally entering a peasant’s 
hut to examine his maps, or to oatoh a moment’s 
sleep hy the fire on the cottage hearth. 

About noon cm the 29th, with but twenty 
thousand men, he euoountered sixty thousand 
Prussians, oommauded by Blncher, formidably 
posted In the oastla and upon the eminences of 
Brienne. Napoleon gazed for a moment upon 
these familiar scenes, htdiowed by the remi- 
niscences of childhood, and ordered an immediate 
assault, without afiowing his troops a moment to 
dry their soaked garments. Before that day’s 
sun went down behind the frozen hills, the snow 
was crimsoned with the blood of ten thousand of 
the Allies, and Bluoher was retreating to effect a 
junction with Schwartzenberg at Btr-iur-Aube, 
tome few miles distant 

As Napoleon was slowly returning to his quar- 
ters after the action, indulging in melancholy 
thought, a squadron of Russian artillery, hearing 
the footfalls of his feeble escort, made a sudden 
charge in the dark. Napoleon was assailed, at 
the same.momenlv by two dragoons. General 
Corbmeau threw himself upon one of the Cos- 
sacks, while General Gourgaud shot down the 
otlier. The esoort who were but a few steps 
behind, immediately charged, and rescued the 
Emperor. Napoleon had lost in the confiiot at 
Brienne five or six thousand men in killed and 
wounded. 

The next day, Blncher and Schwaitzeuberg, 
having effected a junction, marched with a hun- 
dred ami fifty thousand men to attack Napoleon 
at Rothiene, nine miles from Brienne. Prince 
Schwartzenberg sent a confidential officer to 
Bluoher to inquire respecting the plan of attack 
He abruptly replied, 

"We must march to Paria Napoleon has 
been in ill the canitals of Europe. We must 
tnaae him descend num a tbroae which ft would 
have b»» well fcfx ui tIJ Ihal he hiwi never 
awiotoi We ihill havs co repos-i Mil we puli 
Urn dowa.’* 


hied at Rothlirrt fisrly IhouMud teocfi. The 
French, desperately ttruggllng against sadt fbtr. 

As a gloomy winter’s ni again dtrf sued tjfe 
scene, Napoleon retreated to Tmjm, leaving she 
thousand of his valiant band, ia every hideous 
form of mutilation, upon the frosen ground. 
Alexander and Frederick William, from one of 
the neighbouring teighti, witnessed, with un- 
bounded exultation, tMs triumph of their nims. 

Blncher, though a desperate fighter, was, m 
his private character, one of the most degraded 
of haochanalf and debauchees. ^ The day after 
the battle,” says Sir Archibald Aliwa, "lie 
sovereigns, ambassadors, and priiidlpil generals 
supped together, and Blncher, striking off, in 
his eagerness, the neoks of the bottles of cham- 
pagne with his knife, quaffed off copious and 
repeated libation# to the toast, drunk with enthu- 
siasm by all present, * To Paris T ” 

Napoleon was now in a state of most painfhl 
perplexity. His enemies, in bodies vastly out- 
numbering any forces he could raise, were march- 
ing upon rarif from tB directioas. A movement 
towards the north only opened an unobetnmted 
highway to his oapitiu from the east and the 
loutn. Tidings of disastw were continually 
reaching his ears. A conference was still being 
carried on between Napoleon and the Allies in 
reference to peace. Napoleon wrote to Caiffidn- 
conrt to agree to an v reasonable terms ** whldi 
would save the capital and avoid a final hatMe, 
which would swallow up the last forotw of the 
kingdom.” 

The Allies, however, had no desire for peace. 
They wished only to create the impression that 
Napoleon was the one who refused to sheathe the 
sword. Consequently, they presf iited only such 
terms as Napoleon could not, without dishonour, 
accept. On receiving, at this time, one of those 
merciless despatches, requiring that he should 
surrender all ihs Urriiory whM Franm kad «o- 
qmrad imm Mt aocmdcm to th« iAmm, Napolecii 
was plunged into an agony of perplexity. Such 
a concession would dishonour him in the wm of 
Franc# and of Europe, It would leavi France 
weakened and d«feiJCeleie---expoi«d not only |o 
insult, but bo succewful iavtiioa from the powwf* 
ful and banded enenues who scurwunded the re- 
publican Empire. Napoleon shut himwlf up for 
ours, pondering the tembls oriiis. Ruin was 
coming like an avalanche npon him tad njKsa 
France. The gioerals of the an»y arpd Mm 
to snbmit to the dire ccceiiity. With relactimoi 
Nawleon transmitted the## laexorablt oondiMoni 
ofthe Allies to his privy-ojuncO at Paris. All 
but one voted for accepting ih«i. His broMiir 
Joseph wrote to him i 

« Yield to evtnti. Preewte what may m be 
preserved. Save ymt life, pmdam lo mlliloei 
of men. Thtre is »o dlahonoar ha yfeldkg le 
and i««siing pew. Thin woull be 
abajKioniug the ihroie, btoauiw y«i 
thus ilMidoa a «ww4 of »«n win Mft 
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Thm mg$i tal otwwliiliaii, il 

int» wiii iitMwii lagwili, g»TS Ctulidncoart 
permliiimi tes sign mj trmtr whkh h& thought 
aeoenwaj lo »*Tf the cupital. Hi« oonsent -ww 
mren In « elngoltrlj charsoteriftio numner. 
Calmly tahing mm a *h«lf a volume of the 
workf ol Montewjuieu, hereadi^oud the follow- 

“‘I know nothing more magnanimoui than a 
readution which a monarch took, who has reigned 
k otn times, to bury himself under the mins of 
his throne, rather than accept conditions un- 
worthy of a king. He had a mind too lofty to 
desoand lower than hla fortunes had sunk him. 
He knew well that courage may itrengttien a 
crown, but infamy never/' 

In silence he closed the book* He was still 
entreated to yield to the htnniliatingoonceidons. 
It was represented that nothing oonid he more 
magnanimous than to sacrifice even his glory to 
the safety of the State, which would fUl with him. 
The Emneror, after a moment’s pause, replied— 

*• Well, be it so. Let Caulainoourt si^ what- 
iver is necessary to procure peace. I will bear 
the shame of it, but 1 will not dictate my own 
disgrace.” 

But to make peace with the republican Em- 
peror was the last thing in the thoughts of these 
banded kings. When they found that Napoleon 
was ready to accede to their cruel terms, they 
immediately abandoned them for other and still 
more exorbitant demanda Napoleon had con- 
sented to suirender all the territory which France 
had acquired since his accession to power. 

The Alhes now demanded that Najpcleon 
(kould out down France to the limits It pos- 
sessed before the Eevolution. The proposition 
was a gross insult Napoleon nobly resolved to 
perisb rather than yield to such di^onour. 

”Whatr he exoiaimod, as he indignantly 
held nn these propositions, ” do they require that 
I idiould sign such a treaty as this, and that I 
should trample upon the oath I have taken, to 
detach nothing from the soil of the Empire? 
Unheard-of reverses may force from me a pro- 
mise to renounce my own conquests, but that I 
should also abandon tbe conquests made before 
me— that, as a reward for so many efforts, so 
much blood, such brilliant victories, I should 
leave Fraaw smaller than I found her I Never I 
Can I do so without deserving to be branded as 
a traitor and a coward ? 

You are alarmed at the continuance of the 
war, but I am fearfhl of more certain dangers 
which you do net see. If we renounce the 
boundaiy of the Rhine, France not only recedes, 
but Austria and Prussia advance. France stands 
k need of peace ; but the peace which the Allies 
wish to impose on her would subject her to 
greater evils than the most sanguinary war. 
Whal would the French people think of me if I 
were to sign their humiliation? What could I 
•ay to the repabBoani of the Senate, when they 
itoandfd the battiere of the Bhkef Heaven 
pnemi me from ench degradarionl Heepatoh 
•Ki aiewei k Ckidake^^ teR him ^ I 


eject the I wmM km He 

risks of the most tenlbl® war/ Thi spfrli hk 
foes have stigmatized m kiatiabii anbition and 

the love of carnage. 

The exultant AUiei, now confident of the 
ruin of their victim, urged thek anmes onwerd 
to overwhelm with numbers the diminished 
hands still valiantly defending the liidependenoe 
of Franoe. Napoleon, with krty thousand men, 
retreated eome sixty miles down the valley of 
the Seine to Nogeni Schwarteenberg, with two 
hundred thousand Amtriani, took possession of 
Troyes, about seventy five miles above Nogenfe 
With kese resistless numbers he intends to 
follow the valley of the river to Paris, driving 
the Emperor before him. 

Fifty miles north of the river Sake lies the 
valley of the Mame. The two streams unite 
near Paris. Bluoher, with an army of about 
seventy thousand Russians and Prussians, was 
rapidly marobing upon the metropolis, down the 
banks ot tbe Mame, where there was no forot 
to oppose him. The situation of Napoleon 
seemed now quite desperate. Wellington, with 
a vast army, was marching from the soutL 
Bemadotte was leading uncounted legions from 
the south. Bluoher and Schwartaenberg, with 
their several armies, were crowding upon Paris 
from the east; and the enormous navy of Eng- 
land had swept French commerce from all seas, 
and was bombarding every defenceless city of 
Franoe. The counsellors of the Emperor were 
k despair. They urged him, from absolute 
necessity, to accede to my terms which the 
Allies might extort. 

The firmness which Napoleon displayed under 
these trying oircumstanoei soars kto sublimity. 
To their entreaties that he would yield to dis- 
honour, he calmly replied— 

“No! no I wo must thmk of other thkgs 
just now. I am on the eve of heating Bluoher. 
He is advancing on the road to Paris. I am 
about to set off to attack him, I will beat him 
to-morrow. I wUl beat him the day after to- 
morrow. If that movement is attended with 
the success it deserves, the face of affairs wiH 
be entiroly changed. Then we shall see what is 
to be done.” 

Napoleon had formed one of those extraor- 
dinary plans which so often, during his career, 
had changed apparent ruin into the most tri- 
umphant success. Leaving ten thousand men 
at Nogent to retard the advance of the two 
hundred thousand Austrians, he hastened, with 
the remaining thirty thousand troops, by forced 
marcbos, across tbe country to tbe valley of the 
Mame. It wsi his intention to fiaU suddenly 
upon the flank of Blucher’e self-confident and 
unsuspecting army. 

The toil of the wintiy march, through miry 
roads, and through ftorms of sleet and mn, was 
w exhausting, that he had hut twenty-five 
thousand men to fora k Ike of battle when he 
enootmt^red the enmiy. It was early k the 
momkg of the 10th Februaiy, la the tim 
kflmtly over unow-wreir^ bfP% whegi 
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iii fwisMi iaW!«i iiW upoa EtmiaM, 
Irk® wet® ^Atlj pwpiring^ & kreak! 

Tkfi fiotory wm moit kriiliiat mp 
pimid the watt® of Ik® mnltatndlncmi fo«» 
tamed upon on® wing t»d thea apon the 
oikeri ftOid proudly scattered tke IragiBeate of the 
army before Mm. But he had no reserves wi& 
wkiok to profit by this extraordinary victory. His 
weary troops oonld not pursue the fogitives. 

The next day Blnoher, by rapidly bringing 
fonnod remforcemonts, sncoeeded in collecting 
sixty thonsand men, and fell with tenible finry 
upon the little band who were gathered around 
Napoleon. A stiE more sanguinary battle ea- 
su^ in which the Emperor was again, and 
sfiU more signally, triumphant. These brEliaat 
achievements elat^ the French soldiers beyond 
measore. They felt that nothing could withstand 
the genius of the Emperor, and even Napoleon 
began to hope that Fortune would agam smile 
upon h^ From tlie field of battle he wrote a 
lurried line to Caulainoourt, who was his pleni- 
poteutiary at Oh&tillon, where the Allies had 
Opened tkeir pretended negotiations. ** X lave 
conquered,” he wrote ; “your attitude must be 
the same for peace. But sign uothing without 
my order, be<»use I alone know my position.” 

■VMe Napoleon was thus cutting up the army 
of Blnoher on the Marne, a ring^ soene was 
transpiring in Troy^ The fifoyalists there, 
enoouxaged by Napoleon's apparently hopeless 
defeat, resolv^ to make a vigorous movement 
for th® restoration of the Bourbons. A depnta- 
tion, consisting of the Marquis de Tidranges and 
the Chevalier de Goualt, accompanied by five or 
six of tbe iuhabitanfo, with the white cockade of 
the jfkilen dynas^ npon their breasts, treasonably 
called upon the Emperor Alexander, and said — 

“ We entreat your Msyesty, in th« name of all 
the respeotable habitants of Troyes, to accept 
with favour the wish which we form for the re- 
establishment of the royal house of Bourbon on 
the throneof France." 

But Alexander, apprehensive that the geniai 
of Napoleon might ^ retrieve his Men for- 
tunes, cautiously replied— 

** Gentlemen, I reos.ve you with pleasure. I 
wish well to your cause, but I fear your proceed- 
ings are rather premature. The chances of war 
axe uncertain, and 1 ihould be grieved to see 
brave men like you compromised or sacrifioed. 
We do not come^ ourselves to give a king to 
France. We desire to know il» wlriies, and to 
leave it to declare itseE" 

“ But it will never declare itself," M. de Goualt 
replied, “ as long as it is under the knife. Never, 
so long as Bonaparte shall be in authority in 
France, will Europe be tranquiL” 

"It is for that very reason," repHed Alexand«f, 
“that the first thing we must think of is to beat 
him— to beat him— to beat hira," 

The Royalist deputation wtired, eacotaw^d 
with the thought taut, from prudential oonride- 
rsfcions, their cause WMiu||cmmed, but only fora 
Ibw daya At the nuo® time, the Marquis of 
TtoBes. enacf til* mM davotid if the Beui- 
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tha Aliiei with » mwags iinm il» EoyaEst cK«i- 
spir&tors la Parui, aatreadng ths monarchs to 
adrano® at rapidly as pOMible to the capiliti A 

baser act of treachery has seldom been recorded. 
These very men had been rosouedi from panm 
and exile by the generosity of Natmleon. Bfo 
had pardoned their nostility to republican Frano® 
— had sheltered them from insult and from injury, 
and, with a warm sympathy for their woes, srhwh 
Napoleon neither causM nor <x»nld have averted, 
had received them under the protection of tha 
imperial regime. 

In ten days Napoleon hadgMned five rictoriei. 
The inundating wave of invasion w« stiE rolling 
steadily on towards Paris. The activity and 
energy of Napoleon surpassed all which mortal 
man nad ever attempt^ before. In a day and 
night march of thirty hours he hurried back to 
the banks of ike Seine. The Austrians, now 
three hundred thousand strong, were approach- 
ing Fontainobleam Sixty miles south-east of 
Paris, at the confinenoe of the Seine and the 
Yonne, Is situated, in a landscape of remarkabi® 
beauty, the little town of Monteream 

Here Napoleon, having oollected around him 
forty thousand men, presmted a bold front to 
arrest the fruther progress of the Allies. An 
awM battle now ensued. Napolema, in the 
eagmness of the ocmfriot, as the prq|ect^ from 
the Anstrian batteries ploughed the mund 
aronnd him, and Ms artiUeiymen fell dead at Me 
feet, leaped from his horse, and with hii own 
hand directed a gun against the mass^ of tha 
enemy. As the balls from the hostile batteries 
tore through the French ranks, strewing the 
ground with the wounded and the deml, the can- 
noniers entreated the Emperor to retire to a place 
of safety. With a serene eye, he looked around 
upon the storm of iron and of lead, and, imiling, 
said, “ Courage, my friends the ball which it to 
kill me is not yet cast,” The bloody oombat 
terminated with the night Napoleon was the 
undisputed victor. 

The whole allied tnny, confounded by Midh 
unexpected disaiteri, precipitately retreated, and 
began to fear that no uumberi could tarlsaph 
over Napoleon* The Er^row of Rnnii and 
Austria, and the King of Fruwla, bar ildertd by 
such unanticipated blows, were it a loitwhil 
orders to issue. Napoleon, with but forty thou- 
sand men, pursued the retreating army, cos 
hundred thoasand strong, up the valley of the 
Seine, till they took refuge in the vfilagt 
Chaumont, about a hundred and akty milet 
from the field of battle. 

^ In one of the ebarpe wbWb loolc piM it the 
bridfi of Monteroan, a tomb lltariillf wtonKl ft® lAuiil 
of Pijofi's cterf «r, aad bum to tfct ttmaA ®f 

to« poor animsl, Madinr its rt4«r a milMleribli 
into tbs sir. Q«a<ril Fs|oll Ml dimwlfWly i 
but sJmcMt mirftcmloftftly tnwapse noitsl taiioy. Wlwa 
this ftopdar ooeanrsttcewii ntoUtiwid tetto Eiap«nia 
to isid to fiiisna itot etobfot bit tto tetsmwWie 
el FrovidSQM ecmhl tort piMmie Ills Wi i 
tbH ‘ 
i 
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My heart li relieted," tuid Ntpokon joy- 
foBy^ m he beheld the flight of the Allies, "I 
have saved the capital of my Empire," Amazing 
•0 were these achievements, they only postponed 
the day of ruin. The defeat of one or two hnn- 
dred thousand, from armies numbering a million 
of men, with another army of a milBon held in 
reserve to fill up the gaps cansed by the casualties 
of war, couli be of little avail. 

In the midst of tliese terrific scenes Napoleon 
almost daily (wrrespoudod with Josephine, whom 
he still loved as he hived no one else. On one 
occasion, when the movements of battle bronght 
him not far from her residtsnoa, he turned aside 
from the army, and sought a hurried interview 
with his most faithfnl Iriend. It was their last 
meeting. At the close of the short and melp- 
dboly visit, Napoleon took her hand, and, gazing 
tenderly npon her, said— 

Josephine, I have been as fortnnate as wm 
ever man upon the face of this earth. Bnt in 
this hour, when a storm is gathering over my 
head, I have not, in this wide world, any one but 
you upon whom I can repose." 

His letters, written amid all the turmoil of the 
camp, riiongh exceedingly brief, were more con- 
fiding and aifectionato that ever, and, no matter 
in what business lie was engaged, a courier from 
Josephine immediately arrested his attention, and 
a line from her was torn open with the utmost 
eagerness. His lost letter to her was written in 
the vitsinity of Brienne, after a desperate en« | 
gagement against overwhelming numbers, Itj 
oonduded in the following afibeting words 

** On beholding these scyenes, where 1 had passed 
my boyhood, and comparing my peaceful oondi- 
Hon then with the agitation ana terrors which I 
now experience, I several times said in my own 
mind, * I have sought to meet death in many 
oonflicts. I can no longer fear it To me, death 
would now be a blesimg. But I would ouoe 
more see Josephine.' " 

There was an incessant battle raging for a 
oircttit of many miles round the metropolis. All 
hospitals were filled with the wounded and 
the dymg. Josephine and her ladies were em- ' 
loyed at Malmaison in scraping lint and forming 
an<lages for the suffering victims of war. At 
last it became dangerous for Josephine to remain 
any longer at Malmaison, as bands of barbarian 
folcfiers, with rapine and violence, were wandering 
all over the oouatry. One stormy morning, when 
the min was falling in floods, sne took her oar- 
riags for the more distant retreat of Navarre. 
Shi had travelled about thirty miles when some 
hrnmmm appeared te the distance, rapidly ad- 
fweing She beard the cry of “The Cossacks 1 

the Cmwacks r In h«r tewor she leaped from her 
Mwriage, and, in the drenchiag rain, fled aorose the 
iiids* The attendanti soon liswvered that they 
wwe Frrach dri^ns. and the unaanpy Bmprws 
wu recalled, we i^u entered ner carriage, 
and prooeeded the rest of the way without mol^ 

The otwiii ^ woe which imrnilaldy accompany 
kef IMI imofei no imaglnathM mm 


ooaoeive. We wiE record 1»t one, t» £I 
of hundreds which might be narmted. In the 
midst of a bloody skirmish, Loro Londondeny 
saw a young end beautiful French 4 idy, the toi 
of a colonel, seized from a caUkho by three semi- 
barbarian Rnsiian soMieuB, who wore hunring 
into the woods with their frantic and shrieking 
victim. With a imall band of soldiers he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing her. The confusion and peril 
of the battle still continuing, he ordered a dragoon 
to conduct her to his own quarters till she could 
be provided with suitable protection. The dragoon 
took the lady, fainting with terror, upon his horse 
behind him, when another niffian hand of Coe- 
sacks struck him dead from his steed, and seiz^ 
amn the unhappy victim. She was never heard 
of more. And yet every heart must Icnow her 
awful doom. 

The Allies, in oonstemation, held a oounoi! of 
war. Great despondency prevailed. “The 
Grand Army,'’ said the Austrian officers, “ha# 
lost half its nnmbers by the sword, disease, and 
wet weather. The country wo are now in is 
ruined. The sources of our supplies are dried up. 
All around us the iuhabitants are ready to raise 
the standard of insurrection. It has become in- 
dispensable for us to secure a retreat to Germany 
and wait for remforcements.” 

These views were adopted by the majority. 
The retreat was continued m great confusion, and 
Count lichtenstein was despatched to the heai- 
qnarteni of Napoleon to solicit an annistioo. 
Napoleon received the envoy in the hut of 
peasant, where he had stopped to pass the nighi 
Prince Lichtenstein, as he ^ ^ the arndsuce, 
presented Napoleon with a private note from the 
Emperor Frauds. This letter was written in • 
conciliatory and almost apologetic spirit, ad- 
mitting that the plans of the Allies had been 
most effectually frustrated, and that, in the 
rapidity and force of the strokes which had been 
given, the Emperor of Austria recoguised anew 
the resplendent genius of his son-in-law. Napo- 
leon, according to his custom on such occasions, 
entered into a perfectly firank and unreserved con- 
versation with the Pnuoe. He inquired of 
if the Allies intended the restoration of the 
i Bourbons to the throne of France ? 

“ Is it a war against the throne," said he, 
“ which you intend to carry on 7 The Count of 
Artois is with the Grand Army in Switzerland. 

I The Duke of AngouWme is at the head-qaartej# 
of the Duke of Wellington, from thence addreia- 
i ing proclamations to the southern portions of my 
j Empire, Can I behave that my fether-iu-Iaw, 
j the Emperor Frtads, is so blind or so unauteil 
as to project the dethronement of hii own 
daughter and the disinhmtmg of Ms own 
grandson r 

The Prince assured Napoleon that the AEiet 
had no such ideai that the reridenoe of the 
Bourbon Prinois ^th the idlied armies wia 
merely on tufferiiice, and that the Alllts wished 
only for pMoe, not to denaroy the Empire. Na« 
poison acceded to rise pnmoeal kt an amMci, 
He Hit ci t y of IffC ^ ii p y ai the plmct 
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for oputtfef Ut« «»fdr«»ot. Thm ©f tib« [ •b*a<iamx«Et to fmm ©f HMWt 
illied generala were depntei si ooromii^oaerf, ; fcbemei ef •©Htloii bj wblob the Teiy exis 
ene eacjii on tbe pari ef Anitiia, Kmsia, and ^ eaoe of looiety in tbe momiog liates haa lo 
Praaiiflu Hoifcilitieii, however, were not to be ini- 1 long been manaced, wonM be the restomtion oi 
pended till bbo termi of the umistioe were that Ime of prinoei which for m many ceutoxiei 
agreed npon. | maintiiaed the French nation in prosperity at 

On the morrnng of the S4th Napoleon re- j home ai>d coniidcration tad respect abroad, 
entered Troyes, the enemy having abandoned ^ Such an oveat wonld alone have removed, tad 
the town during the night. The mum of the j will at any tinaa remove, all obstacles in tiie way 
people crowded around him with warm and r of negotiation or peace. ^ It would confirm to 
heartfelt greetings. They thronged the streets ' France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient 
through which he passed, strove to kiss his | territory, and it would give to all the other 
hand and even to touch his horae, and with loud nations of Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that 
acclamation hailed Mm as the saviour of Ms j iecurit^ which they are now compelled to seek 
country. Napoleon immediately ordered the by other meana'* 

arrest ofVidmngea and Goualt. The former GeneralPomdiBorgo was sent by Alexander 
had escaped and joined the Allies. The latter on an embassy to the Britiih j^verament. The 


was arrested, tried by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to bo shot. Napoleon, conscious of the 
peril he encountered from the Eoyalist conspira- 
tors in every town, thought that he could not 
safely pardon so infamous an act of treason. 


Count of Artois, afterwards Chtrlef X., urged 
him to induce the Allies openly to avow their 
intentions to i^instate the Bourbons, 

My lord,*’ General Borgo replied, “every* 
thing has its time. Let us not perplex matters. 


The nobleman was left to Ms fate. At eleven | To sovereigns you should not present complicated 
o’clock at night he was led out to Mi execution, | questions. It is with m small difficulty that 
A large pki^d was suspended upon Ms breast* wey have been kept united in tlie grand object 
upon which were inscMhed,moonsj^cuou8Mtters, M overthrowing Bonaparte. As soon as that hi 
the words, “Traitor to hia oountry.”^ He died done, and the im|^ai rule destroyed, the quel* 
firmly, protesting te the last Ms devotion to the tion of dynasty present Itself, and then your 
Bourbons. Blnitrious house will spontaneously oocnr to ths 

Since the commencement of this brief cam- thoughts of affi** 
pai^ Napoleon had performed the most brilliant Lord Castlereagh, in a i^eech In Farliamen 

achievements of his whole military career. It is cm the 2ftth of June* 1814, said— 
the nnoontradicted testimony of history that “Every pacification would be lacomplfte i 
feats so extraordinary had never before been you did not re-establish on the throne of Fraao# 
recorded in military annals. The Allies were ! the ancient family of the Bourbons. Any peace 
astounded and bewildered. Merely to gain | with the man wlio had placed himself at the 
time to bring up their enormous reserves, tiioy | head of the French nation could have no other 
had proposed a truce, and now, to form a new j final result but to give Europe fresh stibVcts for 
plan, with wMch to plunge again upon their | alarms *, it could be neither secure nor durafile j 
valiant foe, they held a council of war. The ; nevertheless, it was impossible to r**fuse to nog 
King of Pnissia and the Emperors of Russia and date with him when invested with power wlw* 
Austria were present, and a strong delegation of ont doing violence to the opinion of Europe, and 
determined men from the court of St. James, incurring the whole responsibility for tlw ooss* 
Lord Castlereagh was the prominent represents- tinuance of the war.” 
tive of the British government. The Allies, These proud despots were, Indeed, committing 
wliile intimatmg that they had not determined a crime wMch was doing vtoleno® to the sense of 
npon the dethronement of Napoleon, still ad- justice of every unbiaHsed mind. They were 
vanced resolutely to that result. ashamed to acknowledge their Intentlojii# 

“Lord Castlereagh,” says Alison, “in con- While forcing, by ths aid of two mlllloni M 
formity with the declared purpose of British bayonets, upon a nation exliaiiiti'd by compub 
diplomacy, ever since the oommmctmmt of the sory wars, a detested king, they had the bold- 
war, made no concealment of Ms opiuions, either ness to declare that th<^y had no Mtentloa to 
in or out of Parliament, that the best security interfere with the Independence of 
for the peace of Europe would bo found in the When the iadigna people tgiutt drove the 
restoration of the dispossessed race of princes to Bourbons beyond the Rbmt, fgain the Invading 
tiie French throne I and *the ancient race and armies of combined despotisras, cnKliIng the 
the anciMit territory’ was often referred to by sons of France beneath their artiHery-wneebi* 
him. in private conversation, as offering the only conducted the hated dynasty to tiae throne, 
combination which was likely to give lasting And England* liberty-loving England, 
repose to the world.” peiled by her Tory govommint to 

When Napoleon was elected to the chair of the this iniquitoui wort Lmtii XVilI.»«jaw 
First Consul by the almost nnanimoui suffrages by the sabres cf Welllagtoi’i dftfooni, »ii«sh#d 
of Fraaoe, he made overtures to England for defiantly ii^to the Tultriii. & Iht 
peace. Lord GrenvOle returned an answer both pllshmenl tM# flsrw», Euafop© was, §m • 
fWsfcHeMdgtoealyiiifMtinf.MwMoh heiaid— quafler d ft cifttorj, d^uffd In bktd ittt 
*tto biH and mm mam pledge el tto wouded hi vm And mat 
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conwucm on the seikb and 


If ilait |M>|>iiii rlflxti, kiteiA of dolsf 
U th« patriotiism ind 1 itt h^roiim ol Nipoleos, 
who for twenty yeiri aohlj ■wfcikid thi inde* 
{Kmd«nco of hii cm iSatj againit thi keowant 
csoilitioni of tho moiof rchi of Inropo, hiir« en- 
d«ftToar«d to oo&»lg& hit ntmt to mfimy. Bat 
the world hii ohinged. The pec^k haye now » 
foioe in the deciiiont of hietory. They will re- 
vene—they hare adrealy reveried— the yerdict 
of deipotlamt. la the warn heart! of the 
p 4 qtk of all landi, the memory of Napoleon hw 
found a congeniid throne. 

The A^e! aowdedded to emhtrraw Napoleon 
dmdiiig their immenie hoit into two armiea. 
Blucher, taking the oommand of one, marched 
rapidly acroif the ooimtry to the Marne, to 
detoend on both «dei of that riyer to Paiia. 
The other multitudinoui host, under Schwarteen. 
berg, having obtained abundant reinforcementa, 
•till tremhlmg before the renown of Napoleon, 
were oautionaly to descend the valley of the 
Seine. Napoleon, leaving ten tliousand men at 
Troyes to obstruct the march of Schwaitien- 
herg, took thirty thousand troops with him, and 
resolutely pursued Blucher. The Prussians, 
astonished at the vigour of the pursuit, and 
bleeding beneath the blows which Napoleon 
incessantly dealt on their rear-guard, retreated 
precipitately. The name of Napoleon was so 
terrible, that one hundred thousand Prussians 
fled in dismay before the little band of thirty 
thousand exhausted troops headed by the Em- 
peror. 

Blucher crossed the Marne, blew up the bridges 
behind him, and escaped some flfty miles north, 
in the vicinity of Laon. Napoleon reconstructed 
the bridges and followed on. By wonderful 
skill in mancenvring, he had placed Blucher in 
such a position that his destruction was inevi- 
table, when suddenly Bernadette came, with a 
pwerfhl army, to the aid of his Prussian aUy, 
Napoleon had now but about twenty-five thou- 
sand men with whom to encounter these two 
mnited armies of more than one hundred thon- 
•and. With the energies of despair he feU upon 
his foes. His little army was melted away and 
itonsumed before the tenifio blaze of the hostile 
batteries. The battle was long and sanguinary. 
Contending against such feariW odds, oonrage 
was of no avail The enemy, however, could do 
no more than hold their gronn^ Napoleon rallied 
around him his mutilated band, and retired to 
Kheims. The enemy dared not pursue him in 
Mi despair. 

As soon as Schwartzenberg heard that Napo* 
loon was la pursuit of Blucher, he comment^, 
with two hundred thousand men, his march 
upon Paris by the valley of the Seine. The 
Duke of Wellin^n was, at the same time, at 
Bordeaux, witii uii combined armjr of Engliih, 
Fortupeie, and Spaaivds, moving, almost 
without opposition, upon the aetropolif of 
Ifranee, The Duke ol Angoniftme was with the ' 
English army, calling upon the Eojiliils to rally 
heimlh toe unfurled banner of the Bourbcmi. 
Aveihar amy ol Ihi AiUei had also gtoised 


the Alps firoa Swltoerland, and ' 

fax as Lyons. Wherever Napoleon looked, hi 

saw but the march of triumphant amiei of 

invasion. Despatohes reached him with diffi- 

oulfcy. He was often reduced to ooiyecfcurea 

His genemli were dlsh^iirtened { i/anoe was is 

dismay. 

In the midst of theee scenes of impending 
peril, Napoleon was urged to request Marif 
Louisa to ittterpose with her fiither in behah ot 
her husband. 

“No," Napoleen promptly rejplied, with pride 
which tB will respect ; “ the Axchduohess has 
seen me at the summit of human power; A 
does not belong to me to tell her now that I am 
descended from it, and still less to beg of her to 
uphold me with her support." 

Though he oould not condescend to implore 
the aid of Maria Louisa, it is very evident that 
he hoped that she would anticipate has wishee, 
and secretly endeavour to disarm the hoelilito 
of the Emperor Francis. The Empress was with 
Napoleon when he received the intelligence that 
Austria would, in all probability, join the ©oa* 
lirion. He turned affectionately towards her, took 
her hand, and said, in tones of asdness. 

*«Your father is then about to march anew 
again*! m». Now I am alone against all 1 yes, 
alone ! absolutely alone I " 

Maria Louisa burst into tears, arose, and lelfi 
the apartment. , ^ 

Napoleon now formed the bold resolve to fall 
upon the rear of Schwartzenberg’i army, and 
out off hii oommuuioation* with Germany and 
his iupplies. With astonishing celerity, he 
crossed the country again from the Marne to 
the Seine, and Sohwartzenberg, in dismay, 
heard the thunders of Napoleon's artillery in 
his rear. They turned and fled. Alexander, 
Francis, and Frederick William, mindful of 
Napoleon’s former achievements, and dreading 
a snare, turned from Paris towards the Bhine, 
and put spurs to their horses. The enormous 
masses of the retreating Allies unexpectedly 
encountered Napoleon at Axois-lur-Aube. A 
sanguinary battle ensued. 

“Napoleon," says Xiamartiae, fought at 
hazard, without any other plan, and with the 
resolution to conquer or die. He renewed in 
this action the miracles of bravery and tang* 
froid of hodi and of Eivoli ; and hi» youngest 
soldiers blushed at the idea of deserting a chief 
who hasarded his own life with such invinoible 
courage. He was repeatedly seen spurring Ms 
horse to a gallop against the enemy's cannon, 
and reappearing, as if inaccessible to death, 
after the smoke had evaporated, A live shell 
having fallen in front of one of Ms young 
batl4ions, which recoiled and wavered in ex- 
peoilrion of an explosion, Napoleon, to wwwsure 
them, spurred his ^argertowards the instrument 
of destruotioni made hhn emeU toe burning 
uxatto, walled nnshakan for the explosion, and 
was Mown wp. Bolling In the dust with hli 
muMkiea sieei and rising without a wotmd, atoid 
toe ptokditi el hii soldiers, he oahnly ealM 
MB 
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^ mmAm hm% «&i do&Untiii to bratt tbe 
gK&jM'ibot;, tAci to % lAto llio thickoit of 1^9 
bAttlo.'* 

During tho hmt of the oonffiot, « diririoa of 
Euselane, six thonsand ifxong, preceded by »n 
immenfe body of Coiwtcks, with wOd bjiiixhf, 
broke through the feeble linet of the French. 
The smoke of their gone, tnd the olondi of dnit 
raised by their hones’ hoofs, enveloped them its 
impenetruble obsonrity. Napoleon, from a dis- 
lanoe, with bis eagle glance, poroeiTed the] 
approach of this whirlwind of battle. Putting ’ 
spun to his horse, he galloped to the spot. He ! 
laere encountered crowds of soldiers, «ome of 
them wounded and bleeding, flying in dismay. 
It was a scene of awful tumult* At that mo- 
ment an officer, bareheaded and ooverad with 
blood, galloped to meet the Emperor, exdalm- 
ing—* 

“ Sire, the Oossaoki, supported by an immense 
body of cavalry, have broken our ranks, and are 
driving us back.” 

The Emperor rushed into the midst of the 
fhgittves, and, rdsfng himself in his stirmpi, 
touted, in a voice that rang above the uproar 
of the battle, 

‘Solffiers, rally I 'Will you fly whe# I am 
here? Close your rankst Forward T 

At that well-known and dearly-beloved ▼<flot, 
the fl^ng troop# immediately re-formed. Nap^ 
leou placed hii^elf at their head, and, sword in 
head, plunged into the midst of the Ufssaok 
With a shout of "Vive I'Empereurl’* the men 
followed him. The Cossacks were driven back 
with enormous slaughter. Thus one thousand 
men, headed by the Emperor, arrested and 
drove back six thousand of their foes. The 
Emperor then tranquilly returned to his post, 
and continued to mreot the dreadful storm of 
war. During every hour of this conflict the 
masses of the Allies were accumulating. Night 
at length darkened over the dreadful scene, and 
the feeble bands of the French army retired into 
the town of Arois. The AUies, alarmed by tbis 
bold march of Napoleon towards the !l^ine, 
BOW concentrated their mnnmerable foroee on 
the plains of Chllons. Even Bluoher and Ber- 
nad^te oame back to Join them* 

Soon after the batUe of Arris, the Austrians 
intercepted a French courier, who had, with 
other aespatobcMi, the following private letter 
from Napoleon to Maria Louisa;— 

♦* My Love,*— I have been for some days on 
horseback. On the 30th 1 took Arris-tur- 
Aube. The enemy attacked me there at eight 
o’clock in the evening; I beat him the ssune 
evening; I took two guns and retook two. The 
tixt day the enemy’s army put itself in battle 
array to protect the march of its columns on 
Brienne and Bir-sur-Aube, and I reaolvei to 
tmmxk the Marne and its environs, in order to 
drive toem farther from Paris by approaching 
my own fortified nlaoof. This evenW I ihall 
heat8iDisi«» Isnkaoi, 

f* 
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Another ooaaril of wsrwii held by the Allies, 
The dread of Napoleon was m great, that many 
argued the necewity of falling back upon the 
Ehme, to prevent Nipoleoa from ent ring Ger, 
many, and relieving his garrisons whlca were 
blockaded there. Others urgrd tlie bohifr conn* 
sal of marching directly upnn Paris. Kapolcoa 
was now at Arda The Allies w thirty milei 
north of him, at Chlli»ns, on tne \mul% of the 
Marne, On the 25 th of Murcli, tlio Allies, 
united in one resistlpis body, advancAil more 
towards Paris, thronging, with tinrir vast array, 
all the roads which follow die vttll**y of the 
Marne. Napoleon was about two jjnmiml miles 
from Parii. He hopi'd, by doubling hh speed, 
to defcend tbe valley of the Sdne, awl to arrive 
at the metropolis almost sui soon ts the Aillea. 
There he had resolved to make hit and 
desperate stand. 

As soon as Napoleon learned that tlio com. 
bined army were marching vigoronsly upoi 
Paris, he exclaimed— 

“ I will be in the city before them. Nothing 
but a thunderbolt can now save as." 

Orders were immediately given for the may 
to be put in motion. The Emperor pa'iwd the 
whole right shut up in his cabinet, perming his 
maps. 

“This,** eayt , ‘was aaothe 

cruel right No* a word was uttered. Deep 
sighs somerimes escaped his opprctiid ' 

He seemed as If he had lost the power of 
ing. ^ Grood heaven! how much he sufferi’d T' 

His brother was then in command of the city 
Napoleon despatched oourfpr after cosirior, en- 
treating him, in the most earnest tones, to mm 
the populace, to arm the students, and to hold 
out until his arrival. He artsured him that, if he 
would keep the enemy in clieck but for two 
days at the longest, he would arrive, and 
yet compel the AJIie* to a<toept 
terma 

**If the enemy* said be, **adf«iiee mi 
in such force ae to rendtr edd 
vain, send of, In the direction of the Loire, to 
Impresi-Eegent, my son, the grand digritwm 
the miriitom, and the great officers of the oroii 
and of the treasury. Do not quit mj mm, E?* 
coBect that I would rather sec him in the Seine 
than in the hands of the encrniii of Fraaoe. 
The fete of Aityanax, prisoner of the Greikif 
hat always appeared to me the most wilii^y 
fiite reoomed m hiitorj,” 

Napoleon, at Arcis, was four marches further' 

istant from Paris than were tbe AIBti at ChA* 
Ions. It waa a lingular i^lack which ihf two 
aimiei' now mmnud. The ABIw, numliering 
some three hundred thouiiad, wtrt wsbiM 
down the v alley of the Marat. The warwwaeliS 
may of Kapfeoo, now dwindled lo tolrty Ihwi- 
sand men, frith bitodtef feet, and tititoil gm 
d anfeesM wouiidt, win hairy^ 
down the parallel ftHey of the Stint. Tht oi^ 
roads, |uii meliljif ftwa the frw^ «f wlntor, $ai 
oatim ^ the poadtowi enriMiw id iw, mm 
Iteiaiaii 



FAErS CAPITULATES TO THE ALUES. m 


iWrig tfeiij Empgfof j who mtroliea on foot la 
tiiofr inidit;, ihafing their perlis and their toilf, 

‘ by the mdoniit&Ws energiw of, 
his OWE spirit. 

Throwing aside every! lung which retarded 
ttieir spaefi, they marclicd nearly fifty miles a 
day. Siapoleon^ before kwing Arois, with cha- 
raccerisiio humanity, aent two thousand francs 
from his pritate pnrse to the Sisters of Charity, 
to aid and relieve the wants of the sick and 
woun.lod. As midnight on the 29th of March, 
the French army arrived at Troyes. In the 
early dawn of the next morning, Napoleon was 
again upon the march at the head of his Guard. 
Having advanced some fifteen miles, his impa- 
tience became eo insupportable, that he threw 
himself into a light carriage which chance pre- 
sented, and proceeded rapidly to Sens. The 
night was cold, dark, and dismal as he entered 
the town. He immediately assembled the ma- 
gistrates, and ordered them to have refreshments 
ready for his army upon its irrivaL Then 
mounting a horse, he gaUoped through the long 
hours of a dark night along the road towir<£ 
Pontmnebleau. 

Dretidfiil was the scene which was then oo- 
oimng in Paris. The allied army had already 
approached within caanon-ihot of the city. 
Mortier and Marmont made a desperate but an 
unavailing rosintanoe. At last, with ammunition 
entirely exlmiwtcd, and with their ranks almost 
cut to pieces by tlie awful onslaught, they were 
driven back into the streets of the <dty, Mar- 
mont, with his sword broken, his hat and olothei 
pierced with balls, his features blackened with 
smoke, disputed, step by step, the advance of 
the enemy into the suburbs. With but eight 
thousand infantry and eight hundred cavalry, he 
held at bay, for twelve hours, fifty-five thousand 
of the Alliei. In this dreadM conflict the 
enemy lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
fourteen thousand man. The Empress, with the 
chief officers of the state, and wim the ladies of 
her court, had fled to Blois. Her beautiful 
child, Inheriting the spirit of his noble father, 
clung to the curtains of his apartments, refusing 
to leave. 

They are betraying my papa, and I will not 
go away,’' exclaimed the precocious child, who 
was never destined to see that beloved father 
again. ** I do not wish to leave the palace. I 
io not wish to go away from it When papa is 
absent, am I not master here 

Nothing but the ascendency of his governess, 
Madame Monteiquien, could calm him, and she 
luooeeded only by promising fiuthfully that he 
should be brought back agila. His eyes were 
filled with tears u he was twen to the carriage. 
Maria Louisa was calm rad resigned $ but, 
Mhid with fear, she took her departure, as she 
listened to the deep booming of the cannon 
whWh aimounoed the sragifiniry approach of 
bar own father. 

The batteries of the AMm were now planted 
ipem Montmartre, and upon other hei|^ti which 
•laiAimded it* flUgr, and tib ihelli ware filling 


I thickly in the streets of Parii. Iweph, diemin| 
fuithw resistance unavailing, ordered a capitula- 
itioun Mortier, m the midst of a drcadM fire, 
wrote upon a drum-head the following loe® 
Sohwartzenberg 

* Prince, let us save a useless effusion of blood. 
I propose to you a auspension of arms for twenty- 
four hours, during which we will treat, in order 
to save Paris from the horrors of a siege ; other- 
wise we will defend ourselves within its walls to 
the death.” 

Marshal Marmont, also, who was contending 
against Bluoher, sent a similar proposition to the 
Allies. But the fire was so areadful, and the 
confusion so great, that seven times the officers 
who attempted, with flags of truce, to pass over 
to the hostile camp, were shot down, with their 
horses, on the plain. During this scene, Mar- 
mont slowly retreated, with one arm severely 
wounded, the hand of the other shattered by a 
bullet, and having had five horses killed under 
him during the action. 

In the gloomy hours of the night, when Na- 
poleon was galloping along the solitary road, tb 
allied monarchs wore congratulating themselve- 
upon their astonishing victory. Napoleon had 
avoided Fontainebloan, lest he should encounter 
there some detachments of the army. The nighf 
was intensely cold ; gloomy clouds darkened tbs 
sky, and Napoleon encountered no one on the 
deserted roads who could give him ray informa- 
tion respecting the capitra Far away in the 
distanoe the horizon blazed with the bivouac firra 
of hii foes. The dock on the tower oi the 
church was tolling the hour of twelve at he 
entered the village of La Oour. Through the 
gloom, in the wide street, he saw j^onpt of dis- 
banded soldiers marching towards Fontainebleau. 
Riding into the midst of them, he exclaimed, 
with astomshment^- 

**How is this? Why lie not these toldiers 
mawhing to Paris ?” 

Genem BeUiard, one ol Napoleon’s most de- 
voted friends, from behind a door recognising the 
voioe of the Emperor, immediately came forward 
and said— > 

Paris has capitulated. The enemy enters 
to-morrow, two hours after sunrise. These troops 
are the remains of the armies of Marmont and 
Mortier, falling back on Fontainebleau to join 
the Emperor's army at Troyes.** 

The Emperor seemed stunned by the blow. 
For a moment there was dead inlenoe. The oold 
drops of agony oozed from his brow. Then, with 
rapid step, he walked baokwardi and frrwards 
on the rugged pavement In fiont of Htf hotel, 
heritating, retracing his s^, be- 

wildered irith he enormitvofhis woo. Hethra, 
In rapid mterrogatories, without waitimg for any 
answer, as if speaking raly to himlfi ex- 
chdmed- 

"Where is my wife? Whm is my $mt 

Tstm is the army? What has become of the 
Natimiid Guard of Paris, and of the battle they 
wm to have fbi|^ to the Iml uum mtdsf m 
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wsBi! 

mhm fiiall I find tb«m hii^Ib?* 
jyiter % moment'* pftnM, fit 0Mlanni4t vith 
feapRtienfc woe «d geituie— < 

“ The Mght ii stUl mine* The enemy only 
«iteni at daybreak. Mj ctnisge ! my camage J 
JUl Hi go thii inttjmt 1 Let os get before Bia- 
cher tad Schwtrtianberg f Let Bellitrd foBew 
mo wkh the oat &I17 ! !.et ct fight even in the 
streets and sqtiarei of Park I llj preionce* my 
name, the coarage of my troop*, the neoes*ifcy of 
following me or of dying, will aronse Pari*. My 
army, which k following me, will arrive in tlje 
midit of the itreggle. It will take the enemy 
in rear, while we are fighting them in front. 
Come on I Snoce** await# me, perhap*, in my 
last reverie l’‘ 

Generti Belliard then acknowledged to him 
that, by the term* of the capitnlation, the army 
of Pan* Wii bonnd to fail hack npon Fontrino- 
hleam For a moment Napoleon wai again ailent, 
and then eaEcIaimed — 

“To tnrrender the capital to the enemy! 
What coward* 1 Joeeph ran ojff, too I My very 
brother! And w they have oapitnlatedl be- 
trayed thrir brother, thrir oonntiy, their toveK 
xelga $ degraded Franoe in the eye* of Enropa 1 
Emiered into a capital of eight hundred thousand 
fopk without fimg a shot I It is too dreadful. 
What has been done with the arriEery t They 
•hould have had two hnndred pieces, and ammn- 
nitloa for a month. And yet they had only a 
battery of six piece*, and an empty magazine on 
Montmartre. When I am not there, they do 
nothing but heap blunder upon blunder.*' 

A group of officer# successively arriving now 
<dofted sadly around their Emperor. Napoleon 
became more calm as he intenogated them, one 
by one, and listened to the details of the irre- 
parable disaster. Then, taking Caulaincourt 
aside, he directed him to ride with the utmost 
speed to the head-quarters of the Allies. 

“ See," said he, “ if I have yet time to inter- 
pose in the treaty, which is sibling already, per. 
haps, without me and against me. I give you 
M power*. Bo not lose an instant I await 
you here.*' 

Caulaincourt mounted hi* horse and disap- 
peared. Napoleon then, followed by Belliard 
and Berthier, entered the hotel 
Caulaincourt speedily arrived at the advanced 
posts of the enemy. He gave bk name and 
demanded a passage. The sentinels, however, 
Refused to allow him to enter the Ibes. After an 
absence of two hours Caulaincourt returned to 
the Emperor. They conversed together for a 
few minutes, during which Napoleon, though 
calm, seemed plunged bto the pTOfouadeit grie^ 
and Caulamoonrt wept bitterly. 

“ My dear Caulaincourt/’ said Napoleon, « go 
jpb, and try to see the Emperor Alexander. 
You have full power* foom me, I have now no 
hope but b you, Caulaincourt” Affectionwfcely 
he extended tui hand to hk faithfol friend. 

Cauiaboouft pwttsed k firmly to hk iip#, and 
«ld* “I diid or aHva, I aria gaiii 


entftae# to Ptiii* wil l^•li u 
peror Alexander.” 

As, leveml years after, Cauiainooun wa* n 
lating these oocurrenrea, he said, “ My head k 
burning ; I am feverish ; slsould I live a humiree 
year*, 1 mn never forget tliew soenea They 
are the fixed idea* of my ilesf lew night*. My 
rembkcenoes are frightful. Th ly kill ma The 
repose of ih# lomb k iw«t tfUr inch luff 
mg*.** 

It wa* now past mitmlght Caulaincourt 
mounted another horse, and galloped in th# 
deep obscurity by anotlier route to Parii . Napo- 
leon also mounted hi* horse, and in sikn#’© and 
in sadness took the route to Fontaineld-tu. A 
group of officers, dejected, exhiiu^tted, and wc*®. 
worn, followed b bis train. At four 0 cluck in 
the morning he arrived at this aticifnt pilsce of 
the kings of France. Coiwtuni of his falltn 
fortune*, he seemed to shrink from everytlung 
which could remind him of the grandeurs of 
royidty. Passing bv tho state apartmciitH wldch 
hk glory had embeflished, and to which Ids »- 
nown still attracts the footsteps of traveller* 
from all lands, he entered, like a private citizen, 
into a anmll and obscure chamber in one angle 
of tbe castle. A window opened into a small 
garden shaded with funereal firs, which ro- 
sembled the cemeteries of hk native klanA 
Here he riirew himself upon a couch, and hii 
noble heart throbbed with the pulsation* of m 
almost unearthly agony, but he was calm and 
silent in Hs woe. The troops whioh had fol- 
lowed him from Troyes, and which had re- 
tired from Paris, soon arrived, and were cantoned 
around him. They numbered ahont fifty thou- 
sand. Their devotion to the Kinperor was never 
more enthusiastic, and they claiHoursd loudly to 
be led against the throe hun<lrod thousand Alllii 
who were msxohiug proudly into Fariii 
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Napoleon, before the dawn the 
rid motnlng of tha lit of Aim! 

, .»..hfiil ambaiaailor, Cimamocmr«, 
galloping once moft toward* Farit. The oets 
obscurity of the night was partlall| mitigttid 
by the UTM of Ae Mvoua«, whW gllmmttwi 
in a vast seaWrok, aiwwad the dty. The 
which Caulaiiicowl traversed wa* < 

•wd 
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h$§m tilt toituttphant army of itfTndew. 
He WM often rwgnise^ and gronpi collected 
aronnd him, inquiring, with the most afteotionate 
KMCiety— 

. Where is the Emperor ? We fought for him 
lill night came on. If he lives, let him but 
ippear. Let us know his wishes. Let him lead 
ns I)ftck to Paris. The enemy shall never enter 
its walls but over the dead body of the last 
French soldier. If he is dead, let us know it, 
and lead ns against the enemy. We will avenge 
his fall" 

Universal enthusiasm and devotion inspired 
the troops, who, he it remembered, were the 
people; for the conscription to which France 
had been compelled to resort by the unrelenting 
assaults of its foes bad gathered recruits from 
all the villages of the Empire. The veterans of 
Marengo, of Austeriits, and of Friedland had 
perished beneath the snows of Russia, or in the 
awful carnage of Leipsio. The yonthful soL 
diers, who now surrounded Napoleon with death- 
less affection, were fresh from the workshops, 
the farm-houses, and the saloons of France. 
They were inspired by that love for the Emperor 
which they had imbibed at the parental hearth. 
These faithful followers of the people’s devoted 
friend, war-worn and haggard, with shrivelled 
lips, and bleeding wounds, and tattered garments, 
and shoes worn from their feet, were seated by 
the roadside, or wading through the mud, eager 
only to meet once more their beloved Emperor. 
Whenever Caulaincourt told them that mpo- 
leon was alive, and was waiting for them at 
Fontainebleau, with hoarse and weakened voices 
they shouted “Vive I’Empereur!" and hastened 
on to rqjom him. Truly does Napier say, “ The 
troops idolisced Napoleon. Welt they might 
And ta assert that their attachment oommenoed 
only when they became soldiers, is to acknowledge 
that Ms excellent qualities and greatness of mind 
teroed hatred into devotion the moment he was 
ajpproached. But Napolemi was never hated by 
tne people of Franco ; he was their own creation, 
and they loved him as never monarch was loved 
before." 

As Caulaincourt drew near the city, he found 
it enciroled by the encampments of the Allies. 
At whatever post he made his appearance, he 
was flirnly repuhlia. Orders had hsen given 
that no ttsssenger from Napoleon should be per- 
mitted to approach the head-quarters of the 
hostile Sovereigns. At length the morning 
gloomily dawned, and a shout of exultation and 
joy aioended from the bivouacs of the Allies, 
which covered all the hills, With the roar of 
artillery, and with gleaming banners, and clarion 
peals of martial music, three hundred thousand 
men, the advance-guard of a million of invaders, 
marched into the humiliated streets of Faria 
The masses of the people, dejected, looked on in 
sMlen iilenoe. They saw the Bourbon Frinoes, 
protected fey the feayonets of foirtigners, oomiag 
to resume their iway. The Eoyalitli M every- 
thing In Ihilf power It gel up some semfelanoe 
ef n^jlddtii In view ef iWs speotadie of naMonal 


humiliation. Tho emissaries of the aadenil 
nobility shouted lustOy “ Vivo lo Roi I” The 
wives and daughters of the Bourbon partisans 
rode through the streets in open carriages, scat- 
tering smiles on each side of the way, waving 
white flags, and tossing out to the listless spec- 
tators the white cockade of the Bourbons. 
"Still," says M. Rochefoucauld, “the silence 
was most Msmal.” The masses of the people 
witnessed the degradation of France with rage 
and despmr. 

As night approached, these enormous armies 
of foreign invaders, in numbers apparently count- 
less, of every variety of language, lineament, 
and costume, swarmed through all the streets 
and gardens of the captured metropolis. The 
Cossacks, in aspect as wild and savage as the 
wolves, which howl through their native wastes, 
filled the Champs Elysdes with their bivouac fires, 
and danced around them in barbarian orgies. 

Alexander, who well knew the exalted cha- 
racter and the lofty purposes of Napoleon, was 
the only one of these banded kings who mani- 
fested any sympathy in his behalf. Though all 
the rest were ready to crush Napoleon utterly, 
and to compel tho people to receive the Bourbons, 
he still hesitated. He doubted whether the 
narion would long submit to rulers thus forced 
upon them. “ But a few days ago," said he, 
“ a column of five or six thousand new French 
troops suff'ered themselves to be cut to pieces 
before my eyes, when a single cry of ‘Vlve 1« 
Roi r would have saved them." 

“ And things will continue just so," the Abbd 
de Pradt rephed, ** untE Napoleon is put out of 
the way— even although he has at this moment 
a halter round his neck." He aUaded, in this last 
sentence, to the fact that the Bourbonists, pro- 
tected frmn the rage of the populace by tbe 
sabres of foreigners, had placed ropes round the 
statue of Napoleon to drag it from the column 
in the Place Vend6me. A narioMs love had 
placed it on that magnificent pedestal ; a faction 
tore it down. The nation has replaced it, and 
there it will now stand for ever. 

The efforts of the Royalist mob to drag the 
statue of the Emperor from the column were at 
this time unavailing. As they could not throw 
it down with their ropes, imey covered the 
statue with a white sheet to conceal^ it firom 
view. When Napoleon was afterwards mfwmed 
of this fact, he simply remarked, “ They did well 
|to conceal from me the sight of their baienesi," 
A1 exander, to protect the imporfal monuments 
,i!rom destmotioni issued a decree taking them 
under his care. “ The monument in the Place 
Vend6me," said he, “ is unde* the mpwhl safe- 
guard of memagnammity of the Emj^ror Alex- 
ander and Ms Allies. The statue on its summit 
will not remain there# It will immediatriy fee 
taken down,*’ 

During the whole of the day, while these 
interminable battalions were tak% possesrion of 
Paris, OaulsiBccun sought refuge in a ftsm 
home in the vlrinl^ of the oitv. When sik 

eveaiztf ^mie, imd the 
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mrtmt, mi tgidn rttolniely TO<l«nr«mr»d to 
p«Q0tr&t« mfML Ifirtwher® hi Wi5n 
itemly ireptilsod. Iii dwpslif, h® tlowl j oom- j 
nuiottoid rfttoidbig hk itepi tovirdi Foct*me- 
M/WW: Iwk it to hftpmned that, m%t At tiiii 
time, M m»t the camtgi of the Grand Duke 
Coatotiaft, brother of th« Emperor Aioatander, 
The 0nwd Dake Instaiitly reoogiiked Caulaia- 
lourt, who had spent much time a* m amba*- 
fador at Si Fetarnhurg. He immidiately took 
idm into Mf cfflriage, and informed him f^kly 
that Tidleymnd, wlo had now abandoned the 
iilen fartuaes of Napoleon, and had attached 
Mmielf to the otnse of the Bourbon*, had in- 
fiiidbly oloied the oabinet of the AHiw agkinit 
ftery meawnger of the Emperor. But Con- 
itantke wtui tooted by the entreatiei and the 
noble i^def of Canlainoourt He enveloped him 
k hk own pelksei and put on hk head a Eut- 
lian oap. ^u« diigthm, and lunounded by a 
guard of Coesaoka, Caulainoon^ in the ihades 
of the etening, entered the barneii. 

The oarriage drove dkeotly to the palaoe of 
the Hyide* Conatantlne, requesting the duke 
(Ki kew muffled un In hk oap and doak, 
alightsei carefully shut the door with Ik own 
hands, and gave strict orders to the servants to 
allow no one to approach the carriage. At thk 
moment a neij^boimne dock struck tmn The 
apartments of the pdaoe were thronged and 
biilHanily lighted, ^e court-yard blared with 
^ps. Carriages were oontinually arriving and 
kpartoig. The neighing of horses, the loud 
taudng and joking of ue drivers, the wild 
hurras of the exultant foe in the distant streets 
and gardens, presented n festive scene sadly dis- 
cordant with the an^ih which tortured the 
bosom of Napoleon's mthfU ambassador. The 
Itnperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
Prince Schwartsanberg, as representative of the 
Emperor ef Austria, with others, were assembled 
within the palace in conference. 

Hour aftor hour of the night pissed away, 
nd still the Gmid Duke did not return. From 
hk oonoealmeut Caulainoonzt witnessed avast 
oonoouxse of diplomatists and generak of all nt- 
tioBS, ince«ian% coming and going. Towards 
moxmhg the Grand Duke again made hk appear- 
ance. He Informed Canlainoourt that, with 

£ 9At difficulty, he had obtained the oonseat of 
oxander to grant him a private aadien<^, 
Caulamoourt descended from the carriage, and, 
•till enveloped in hk Russian disguise, oonducted 
by the Grand Duke, passed unrecognised through 
the biilKanfc saloons, which were crowded with 
the exultant enemies of his sovereign and friend. 

Canlainoourt was a man of imposing figure, 
and endowed with great dignity and elegance of 
manners. The unaSeoted majesty of hk presence 
oommandidthe deference even of those monarchs 
who stood upon the higheifc piaaaolwi of earthly 
powMf. He was received by Alexander with 
great ootitiiy and kindness, out with much 
y, ia • pnvato apartment The R 
iMd tomerijr Ifvsd H 


been fbsced by Ik noblM teto mM if ^msiiod 
against him i he had even hr or m iwicli charmed 
vrith Napokon’i pulUirai pritscipk^ m to 
been aocused of the with to introduce li 
ideas into Russia. They ht<l called < 
temptuously, the liberal Emperor. Tfe lustskt 
his position, he had found it niccisiry fkh jq 
the pressure, and to join m the rrnnatlrt tgwat 
his old friemi In thk honr of trhsmph. ht $ 
of all the confederates, roamf* sf»‘d mpsi!' / j 
tlteir victim. Tlia Emperor vf i tl 
as Caulsincourt enters hii .'•ith.uyt. Hi 
I by a strong oonfiict bitww n ^ 

'“lity of his character and hii dwisri to 
hii own oon'Inrt 

Caulaincourt'a atlaohmeat to Akvandt*r was 
mg timt NapoWoo cxH^ailonall hud bii'itt’red 
him wiUi it. Caulaiaoourt oof.iitdtTrd ilm [.Dt* 
santry rather too severe when Napoleon, evi'k'titly 
himiA* tie piqued, lomeUmti, in allud'n to 
these premlectioni, called the frieuti whose con- 
stancy he could not doubt, the Eustiim. 

“My dear duke,” said Alexantier, ckqdng 
th hands of Caulainoomrt warmly is hk own, 
“ I feel for yon vrith all my heart. Yon may 
rely upon me u upon a brother. But what can 

For me, sire, nothing, Caukiaomnt repit^jd j 
“ but for the Emperor, everything.'* 

** Thk k Just what I dreaded, r^med Alex- 
er. “I must refuse and sJffict you. I can 
nothing for Na^looiL I am bound by my 
gagements vrith the alHed sovercigi " 

“But your Msjesty’s wish/' rfpl!<'‘d riiuk^ax 
court, “ must have great weight. And if Aus- 
tria should also interpose irs l»}hair nf Franoe— 
for goTsly the Emperor Francii does not with to 
dethrone his daughter and hia grandiKin!*— a 
may itiil be ooncTudod which shall i 
tranquillity.'* 

“ Ausma, my dear duke," Akxauder replied, 
“ wili sfifoond no propoaitioa which N»po- 
leott on the throne of Frin*‘«. Frarirk wiB 
sacrifice all hk personal alfe»iiani for the nimm 
of Eurooe, The allied iovereigns have r<itolfid, 
irrevocably resolved, to he for ever done with tin 
Emperor Napoleon. Any end 
thk decision would be t»«Ie« 

Canlainoourt was sfcruok, as oy 
with thk deokratian. The Idea that the tkto 
would proceed to such an ertremlty as tli# 
dethronement of Napoleon liswi not lenciJilt en- 
tered hk mind, ft was a iwrihli crlik. Not § 
moment was to be loit A fuw hottit 
settle everythtog. After a momtat of 
he said, 

“Be it so; but kit Juit to Include the Emp 
and the King of Eom® In tlik pr«crij»w«f 
The son of Napoleon k tturily not a» objict o# 
fear to the AHlea A Regtw^ — ** 

“We have thought d Ihirt,'* Aleiaadwr it* 
daimed, latorrapliiig him. “ But whti »bai we 
do with N^Iw 7 Hi wfll loaWess yield, f» 
the mmami, to inwawlty. Bit walliit nmMtktt 
will Km sM &«§imgydbk «h««ggr.ittl 
£uto|« wBI ito mtoi ototo li IkM 
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“ I let,* frfi OitililneoErt sadly, the 
Emptror’s raia hai Ijsda raiolf ed apoa,** 

** Whose faalt ii it?" ®tg«rly resiimid Al«c- 
amdar. While hav® I not dose to prevent these 
terrible ®xtraniiti®i ? In the impraaent imoerity 
of youth, I said to iiim, ‘ The Powers, wearied 
with inmlts, are fonning alliances among them- 
seives against your domination. One signature 
alone In wanting to the compact, and that is mine/ 
la reply, he deckred war against me. Still, I 
cannot find in mj heart any unkind feeling 
towards him. 1 wish his fate depended on me 
alone." 

“Noblest of montrehs," said Caulainoourt, 
** I feel Minred that I do not vainly invoke your 
sipuort for so great a man in adversity. Be his 
defender^ tire. That noble part is worthy of 

you/* 

“ I wish to be so,*’ Alexander replied ; ** on my 
honour, I wish it; but I cannot succeed. To 
restore the Bourbons is the wish of a very influ- 
ential party here. With that family we should 
have no fear of a renewal of the war. Wo have 
no wish to impose the Bourbons on the French 
people. My declaration secures ftdl liberty for 
France to choose a sovereign. I am assured 
that the French nation desires the Bourbons. 
The public voice recalls them." 

“Sire, you are misinformed,” Caulaincourt 
replied. “ The Bourbons have nothing in com- 
mon with France. The pt'ople feel no atteotion 
for that fauiily. Time has consecrated the Revo- 
lution. The ungrateful men who now wish to 
get rid of the Emperor axe not the nation. If 
the Allies respect the rights of France, an appeal 
to the majority of votes js the onhf means 
whereby they esm prove tnat mtention. Let 
registers be opened in all the municipalities. 
The Allies will then learn whether the Bourbons 
are preferred to Napoleon,’* 

Alexander seemed impressed by these remarks. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour he walked to 
and fro in the room, absorbed in intense thought, 
during which time not a word was uttered. 
Then, turning to Caulainoourt, he remarked, 

“ My dear duke, I am straok with what you 
have mid. Perlmps the method you suggest 
would be tiie best; but it would be attended with 
much delay, and oirouMstanoes hurry us on. 
Wi sre urged, driven, tormented, to oome to a 
decision. Moreover, a provisional government 
Is alretdy iitablished. It Is a real power around 
which wnbltion is rallying. It is long sinoe the 
iohemes for this state of things began to work. 
The allied sovereigns are oonstantly snrronnded, 
flattered, pressed, and teased to decide in favotur 
of the Bourbons; and they have serions nersonil 
toj Uriel to avenge. The absence of the Emperor 
of Auitria is a Malitv. Were I to latempt any. 
thing in favonr of Napoleon’s son, I should be 
left alone. Ho one would second me. They 
have goon retwo, my dear friend,” said he, 
toWng Caulakeomt by the hand, “ for making 
me promli® not to see you. This warmth of 
teit, irhiob renders yon eo disfretied, is in* 
ii#i^ T«i have msad mwf gentwioi M- 


ing within me. I will hj, To««»ww, si 

oounoB, I will advert to the Regency. Every 
other proposition is impossible. So do not deteivo 
yourself; and let us hope/’ 

It was now four o’dook in the tnoniing. The 
room in which this interesting interview took 
place was the bed-chamber of Napoleon when he 
inhabited the Elys4e. A small room opened 
from it, which the Emperor had used as a study 
Alexander oondnoted Caulainoourt ii^o this 
cabinet as a safe retreat, and the anriassador 
threw himself upon a sofa in utter exhaustion. 
After a tew hours of sleep, disturbea by frightfol 
dreams, he awoke. It was eight o'clock in the 
morning. He heard persons passing in and cat 
of the chamber of the Emperor of Russia, He 
stepped to a window, and looked through the 
ourtams into the garden. It was filled with 
hostile troops, as were also the squares of the city. 
Tormented by the sight, he again threw himself 
upon the sofa, almost in a state of distraction. 

The room remained just at it was when the 
Emperor last loft it. The table was covered 
with maps of Russia, plans, and unfinished 
writing. Caulaincourt carefully arranged the 
books and maps, and tore all the papers and 
plans into a thousand bits, and buried them in 
the ashes of the fireplace. “The new oocnpants 
of the ElyBlo," said he. “might there have found 
matter for jests and for mortifying oomparisoas/’ 
At eleven o’clock some one Iwooked at the 
door, and the Grand Duke Constantine entered. 
“Duke,” said he to Caulainoourt. “ the Emperor 
sends yon his compliments. He was unable to 
see yon before leaving the palace, hnt in the 
meantime we will breakfast together. I have 
given orders to have it prepaxea m Alexander’s 
room. We will shut ourselves up there, and 
endeavour to pass the time till his return." 

After breakfast, Canliunoourt, accompanied by 
Constantine, retnnied to the cabinet where he 
remained in close concealment during the day. 
At rix o’olook in the evening the Emperor of 
Russia again made his appearance. “ My dear 
Canlainoonrt," said he, “ for your sake I have 
acted the ^plomatist I intrenched myself 
behind certain powerful considerations, which 
did not permit ns to decide rashly on a matt«r 
so important as the choice of a sovereign. 
Finding myself safe on that ground, I then re- 
sumed the subject of the Eeganoy. Hasten 
back to the Emperor Napoleon, toe him a 
fiuthftil aooount of what has passed here, end 
return as quickly as possible with Hapoleon’i 
abdication m favour of his son." 

“Sire," said Caulaintourt, earnestly, “what 
li to he done with the Emperor Napoleon f ’ 

**l hope that yon know me weU miongh,” 
Alexander replied, “to heoertaitt that I ihsil 
never suffer anr Intuit to be offered to hhm 
Whatever may be the deciiltm, Napoleon shall 
be properly treated. Return to f ontalnebleat 
as rapidly as poitibla. X havt »y xetsons fof 
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fhadei of ha^ now dar]|tfned the 
The Grand yokt deseaided 
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tiie itoin to mii'kt CtuWitourt § 

iiepirtnre, for it wat necossary timt ii« i!i#nla 
leRTO tho City m lio entered it» In diegoiM. He 
looa returned, and Canlaincomt, wrapp^ in nii 
doak, and faTOiired by tb# gloom of nigbt, fol- 
lowed Cottitantm* on foot tbroogb the denie 
wove of tbe garden of tbe Ely^e into tbe Champs 
llysAea, wliere» at an appointed itation, they 
found a oairiage in waiting. 

” Prince/^ said Canlamcourt, u be took leave 
of tbe Grand JDnke at tbe door of the carriage, 
*‘I oarry with me a recollection, wbiob neither 
time nor cironmetancei can efface. Tbe eervice 
yon have rendered me is one which must bind a 
me" of honoar for ever, unto death. In all 
places, in all circnmstanoei, dispose of me, my 
forttme, and my life.” 

« IB-informed personi,” continues^ the dnke, 
“ who have contracted nnjnst prejudices ai^inst 
the Knstian Sovereign, will tax me with partiality 
for Alexander and his family. But I speak in 
tenth and sincerity, and I fulfil an obligation of 
honour in rendering them that justice which is 
th(^ due. The base alone disfdlow benefactors 
imd benefits. Eighteen leagues sepipted me 
ftom the Emperor, but I performed the journey in 
five bourn In proportion as I approached Fon- 
taineblean I felt my courage fak Heavens! 
what a message had I to bear 1 In the mitnon 
wMdh I had Just executed, I had experienced all 
Ihe anguish which cculd be endured by pnde and 
letf-love. But in the present business my heart 
bled for the paitt I was about to inflict on the Em- 
peror, who rose in my affections in proportion 
as the clouds of misfortune gathered aroun<’ 
him.” 


yew tunny, lu him alcii yijtif tmm hai • 

supporttr.* 

Napoleon shook hit fxp?«siTi of doiH 

bat said— 

What h his wish 7 Whit do ti Intend T 

** Sire,” Caaliiacourt replied, in a mm almost 
unintelligible throagh emotion, *' your Msjest} 
is required to make ^at lacriScei— to larresder 
the crown of France to your •on.’* 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, in 
accents “tenibiy impreisife,*’ Napoleon re- 
joined— 

“That is to laj, they will not treat with me. 
They mean to dnve mo from m j throne which I 
conqntred by my sword. They wish to make ■ 
Helot of me an object of derision, destineii to 
serve as an example to those who, by the sol* 
ascendency of genius and superiority of talent, 
command men. and make legitiviate monarchi 
tremble on their worm-eaten thr«)n>*s. And is it 
yen, Caulaincourt, wno are charged with such a 
mission to me ?” 

For a moment the Emperor paced the floor in 
p^esLt agitation, then threw himself, exhausted, 
into a (msdr, and buited his face in his handa 
After a brief interral of silence he arose, %od, 
turning to Caulainoonrt, continued— 

“ Have not you courage to go on? I^et me 
hear what it is yoiif AImKisr has detired yon to 
■ay.* 

Caulaincou^ deeply wounded by this unkind 
reproach, replied— 

“ Sire, your Majesty has no mercy. The stroke 
which is now felt by yon lacerated my heart 
before it reached yours. For forty-eight hours 
this torture has rankled in ray bosom/’ 


It was Just midnight when Caulaincourt ap- 
proached Fontainebleau. The environs were 
Mied with troops who were bivouacking, impa- 
tient for battle. The forest of Fontainebleau and 
the whole surrounding region were illumined with 
Ibe camp fires of fifty thousand men, who, in a 
state of intense excitement, were damonrinje to 
be led to battle. As Caulamcourt approa<med 
tile gate of the chateau, he was recognised. He 
was Imown as the firm friend of Napoleon, and 
was greeted with an enthusiastio shout of “Vive 
I’Empereur I” He entered the little cabinet where 
our narrative left Napoleon. 

The Emperor was alone, seated at a table, 
writing. “ Ten years seemed to have passed 
•ver his noble head,” says Caulaincourt, “ since 
last we parted. A slight compression of his lips 
gave to his countenance an expression of indescri- 
bable suffering.” 

“ What has been done?” inquired Napoleon. 
“ Have you seen the Empermr of Eussia 7 What 
did he say?** 

For a moment# Caulaincourt, overcome with 
anguish, was unable to speak. Napoleon took 
Ms hand, pressed it convnlsively, end said— 

“ Speak, Caulaincoirt, speak. 1 am prepared 
for everything.” 

Sire,” Caulainoomti^id, ** I have seen tiiie 
Emperor Alexander. I lave passed twenty-four 
iMflif e(mc«akd in hk apartensteti. He isiiol 


Napoleon was at once viiKiiushed, Pressing 
his hand upon his burning brow, he exclaimed 
in accents of the deopt'Mt tendernesf, “ I am tc 
blame, Caulaincourt } I am to blame, my fVlead, 
There are moments when I feel my brain leatini 
within my head, so many misfortunes awail me 
at once. That powerful organkation which so 
often sustained me amid battles and perils, sinks 
nnder the repeated stroke# which overwhelm 
me. I cannot doubt your fidelity, Cwdamcourt 
Of all about roe, you perhaps are the only one in 
whom I place implicit faith. It Is only among 
my poor soldiers, it is only in their grief-expreii- 
ing eyes, that I still find written fidelity and 
devoted attachment When happy, I thougbl 
I knew men, but I was destined to know them 
only in misfortune.” Ho paused, fixed his eyes 
upon the floor, and rsmaiaid absorbed in titent 
thought. 

Caulainoouit, entirely overwme by exhauftioa 
and mental anguish, was unable to make any 
reply. At len^h he said— 

“Sirei I request peimiiiion to tidee a tittle 
rest I am beyond mtaiure fatiimed. You 
must be correctij Intoned of the <llffioultl«i of 
your petition before you oan dedde on the 
course to be ad»ted. I fiiti# to my preiwi 
state, tooapiMe m Bm deltiled ex^ 
uttioniirhfolitiM Sofmm M lim 
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Hlf ABDICATION IN FATOUB OF HIS SON. 




*Ym m rfflil, Ciiiililnoourfc,*' lh« Emp«rof 
itpliftA “ 00 and tike i«nt rent. I imv# « 
presentoeot of tibe mbject tboat wMcIi we 
shill hftYi to diseourie, and it is necessary for 
me to prepare myself for the coaseqneaoee. Go 
wad fipoeo awhile. I will take care to have 
yon called at ten o’clock.” 

At ton Caulainconrt ajgain entered the apart- 
ment of the Emperor, Napoleon, in snhdaed 
tones, hnt calm and £rm, saia — 

“ Take a seat, Cauiamoonrt. and tell me what 
they raqnire— what is exacted fw m ut. ?” 

Canlainconrt gave a minnte redtal of his 
interview with Alexander. Wh< n he spoke of 
the debate of the Allies respcctii g the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. Napoleon rose from his 
chair m extreme agitation, and, rapidly pacing 
np and down the room, exclaimed — 

They are mad I Restore the Bonrbons I It 
will not last for a single year I The Bourbons 
art the antipathy of the French nation. And 
the army — what will they do with the army ? 
My soldiers will never consent to be theirs. It 
Is the height of folly to think of melting down 
the Empire into a government formed out of ele- 
ments so heterogeneous. Can it ever be for- 
gotten that the Bourbons have lived twenty 
years on the charity of foreigners, in open war 
with the principles and the interests of France? 
Restore the Bourboas I It is not merely mad- 
ness, but it shows a desire to Miot on the 
country every species of calamity. Is it true 
that such an idea is seriously entertained ?” 

Canlainoonrt informed him unreservedly of the 
maohinations wMoh were oaxiied on for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

“But,” Napoleon observed, “the Senate oan 
never consent to see a Bourbon on the throne. 
Setting aside the baseness of agreeing to such 
an arrangement, what place, 1 should like to 
know, could be assigned to the Senate in a court 
from which they or their fathers dragged Louis 
XVL to the scaffold? As for me, I was a new 
man, tmsullied hy the vices of the French Revo- 
lution. In me there was no motive for revenge. 
I had everything to reconstruct. I should never 
have dared to sit on the vacant throne of France 
had not my brow been bound with laurels. The 
French people elevated me because I had exe- 
cuted, with them and for them, great and noble 
works. But the Bourbons, what have they 
lone for France? What proportioa of the vio- 
toriwi, the glory, of the prosperity of France 
belongs to them? What could they do to pro- 
mote the interests or independence of the people? 
When restored by foreigners, they will be forced 
to yield to aE their demands, ana, in a word, to 
bend the knee before their masters. Advaut^ 
may be taken of the stupor Into which foroi^ 
occupation has thrown the capital to abuse toe 
power of the strongest by prosOTibing me and 
mj family. But to Insure tranquillity to the 
Btmrbofis In Paris I never! Beer in mind sny 
ftopheey, Owiiidnoonrt” 

a ntment'i pansi, the Emperor* iit a 


“ I*et ns wtwa t«) the In i My 

abdication is insisted on. Gpen fclHs condition, 
the Regency will bo given to the Empresn, and 
the crown will descend to my son. i do not 
know that I have the right to resign the sove- 
reign authority— that I should be joBtified in 
taking snch a step until ah hope was lost. I 
have tifly thousand men at my disposal. My 
brave troops still acknowledge me for their sove- 
reign. Full of ardour and devotedness, they call 
loudly on me to lead them to Paris. 'The sound 
of my cannon would electrify the Parisians, and 
rouse the national spirit, insulted b| the presence 
of foreignera parading in our publii places. The 
inhabitanti of Paris ore bravo; thty would snp 
port me I and, after the victory,” he added, in » 
more animatee tone, “ after the victory, tiie na- 
tion would cliooso’'betwoen me and ttio Allies, 
and J would never de.'-cond from the throne un- 
less driven from It hy tho French people, Como 
with me, Caulaincourt. h i» now twelve o’clock. 
I am going to review the troops.” 

As the Emperor left the palace, Caulaincourt 
sadly followed him. The iliunions to which the 
Emperor still clung filled him with anxiety, for 
he knew that the btrongth of tfw Allies was such 
that all further resistance mu»t be unavailing. 

The soldiem were doiigtitea in again seeing 
the Emperor, tmd receivoti him with acclama- 
tions of unbounded joy. The ofheers thronged 
enthusiastically arouna him, sliouting— 

“ To Paris— to Paris I Sire, lead us to Farit T 

“Yes, my friends,” replied the Emperor, “we 
will fly to tne succour of Paris. To-morrow we 
will commence onr march.” 

At these words, tumnltnous shouts of “ ?ive 
I’Empereur I” rang through the air. The ardoar 
was so intense and so universal, that even Can- 
liunoonrt thought that there were some ohances 
in Napoleon’s favour. 

As tho Emperor returned to the court-yard o 
the palaoe, and dismounted from his horse, he 
said to Caulaincourt, triumphantly, and yet ia« 
terrogatively — 

“ Wrtll?” as if he would inquire, “What do 
yon think now ?” 

“Sire,” Caulaincourt replied, “this is yonr liat 
step. Your M^esty ought alon© to detsld©.” 

“ You approve of my determlnarion, thi^ is 
clear,” Napoleon added with a smile. 

Passing silently, but with friendly recogni- 
tions, through the groups of officors who thronged 
the saloons, he retired to his room. 

The young generals, fah of ardcuri and who 
had them fortunes to make, expreitiiiti an intenae 
desire to march upon Paris* Tli® oMer offictm, 
however, who had already obtained tee and 
fortnne, which they hoped to retatn by yielding 
to a power addeh they no longer felt able to 
mist, were silent. 

TaUeyrand, Presideat of the Senate, now ^igw 
to Ingrariate hlmeelf into to# favour of toe 
AIBet, had Influenced that body to ptM a deer## 
denoring Napoleonjind or|imlto>f a provMceuii 
govarMiMnt with TaUeyrand at lii hodl la 
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tat tom tii |i!«l m rtipect to tliii 

«0|, Ml? tlii ftbasdonmiutof tli© Emparor bj 
ft® Simti lad diibiirtansd tb» 

ptopl®, taiiiiwcl lliij Eoyiltti, tnd introduced 
mucb perpfexlly into tlm councils of the wmy* 

Al tweltft ©’elo» k ?iti next day, Napoleon, 
itmggling tgalMt dcspoiidency, tgaia refiewed 
tbi fcroopi, hafi'tg previamly |3;iTea orders to 
feftve idi tilings prepared for the marcb upon 
Paiii, Immediifoly ufler tlie remw be mot in 
eoundl all the di^dtaries, oml tnd military, 
wbo were at Fonttinebleam A conference en- 
sued, which crashed the hopes and abnoit broh^* ^ 
the heart of the Emperor. His most influential j 
generals presented difficulties, and, finally, iw-, 
monstrances, deolming that all hopdlessiy 
Ici^ 

“ If at this moment,” aay*' Baron Fwn, Nar 
noleoQ had quitted his saloon and entered the 
nail of the secondary otlictjri, he would hare 
found a host of young men ready to follow 
wherwer he should lead. But a step fturther, 
and he would hm been greeted by the aoolania- 
ions of all hit troops.” 

Disheiiitened, however, by the apathy whloh 
he encountered, he yielded, addreiaing to Ms 
generals these nrophetio words 
“ Ton wish tor repose. Take It then. Alia I 
yen know not how many troublea and dangers 
will await yon on your beds of down. A few 
years of that ease which you axe about to pur- 
ohasa so dearly, will out off more of you than 
the most sanguinary war could have done.” 

The Emperor then, in extreme dejection, re- 
tired alone to his cabinet. After the lapse of a 
few hours of perplexity and anguish, such as 
mortals have seldom endured, he again sent for 
Caulaincourfc. As tho duke entered the room, 
he found tho countenance of the Emperor fear- 
fully altered, but his demeanour was calm and 
firm. He took from his table a paper, written 
with his own hand, and, presenting it to Cai- 
iaiacourt, said— 

Here is my abdication. Carry it to Paris.” 
Aft the Emperor saw the tears gush into the 
eyes of hia noble companwm, he was for a mo* 
mout unmanned himself, ” Brave, bravo friend I” 
esried he, with intense emotion, “ But those un- 

f fateful men! they will live to regret me.” 

hen tlirowiijg liimself into the arms of Caulain- 
oourt, he pressed him fervently to liis agitated 
breast, saying, “Depart, Caulainoourt ; depart 
immcfiiarely.” 

The abdication was written in the following 
words;— 

“The Allied Powers having prodmmed that 
the Emperor Napoleon was the sole obstacle to 
the ra’OStablifthment of peace, the Emperor Nar- 
poleoB, faithful to his oath, declares that he is 
ready to cioscendfrom the throne, to quit Fiance, 
and even life itself, for the good of the country; 
without prejudice, however, to the rights of his 
wm, to those of the Kegenoy of the Emprew, and 
to the mwntoaanoe of the laws of the Empire. 
Given at om Pikoe «| Fontakebleiiii ^ 


Napoleon reqesAsd MicdocaH mi | 

aecompany CaulMnoourl, a« wmmissloaer*, to 
Paris. As he confided to them tlii® iraportwt 
document, he said to Mw'^ionaid, whom he had 
in former years mistnisted, bat to whom Iw be* 
came fully recondled on the field of Wtgrain— 

“ I have wronged yr t, Macdoiialci j do you 
not remember it f * 

“No, sir*” Macdonald ri^pnnded; “I re. 
member nothing bat your ccnfifler.fie in me ” 

Napoleon affectionately gra^pml his hand, 
while tears filled the eyes of both thew noble 

men. 

What conditions,” said one of the oomais* 
fr% “shall we iniist upon in reference to 
yotur MqjestT f ' 

“ None whatever ” Napoleon promptly replied. 
“Obtain the best tonni you can for France. 
For myself, I tik nothing.” 

Tho oomminsioneri inniediatoly entered a 
carnage and set out for Paris. Napolion, over- 
powered by the events of the day, retired in 
solitodfi to his chamber. He immediately seat 
an officer to Marshal Marmont, who, with twelvi 
thousand men, occupied a very iiimortaat posi- 
tion it Esionne, a vifitge about imlf way be* 
tween Foutainebleau and Paris. The ratisenger 
returned at night with the utmost speed, and 
oommuuicated th« astoundiug Intolligence that 
Marahtl Marmont had abandoned his post and 
joineu the AEei; that he had gone to Paris, 
and had marched his troops, without their know- 
ledge of the treachery, within the lines of the 
enemy. Thus Fontainebleau was left entirely 
undefended. 

Najiolaon at first ooubl not credit f!»n story. 
He repeated to himself, “ It is impo»ihlw. Mar- 
mont cannot be guilty of diriumeur. Marmont 
is my brother-in-arms.” But when he could no 
longer doubt, he sank back in his chair, riveted 
his eyes upon the wail, pressed hit burning brow 
with his hand, and said, in a generous toui d 
grief, which brought tear* into the eye of tlioii 
who were present, “He! mj pupil! my child I 
Ungrateful mini Weil# he will be toori un- 
happy than I !” 

In order to deliver np these loWlir*, the sub- 
ordinate officer!, who were devoted to the Em. 
peror, were assembled at midnight, tad d««ip* 
tively informed that the Emperut had d«ld®d 
to move upon Paris, tad that they were to 
march, as an advaace guard, o» the rodl to 
Versailles All flew eagerly to innas, with «iii 
of “Vive rEmperiurl” In tlw dttrktitii of the 
night this dbirricefttl trauwctl 
mated, Wii 

their march. But they wtrt aitosiihid in meed 
ma no enemy. They hmd, imingi mim m 
eitoer side of tibem# as of tmp h motion, but 
the darkneei of the sight ooinmlid all ifiitoni 
^je<^ fiom ^th ^ ^ ri e ^ ,^ The brea^of ^dy 

rms of the iie? wefi 

now omnpletily iooMm, Iimm mm imim* 
sihle. A Mptolte ai^ 
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i» iltt ••rlj ^wi« diio(mr«<i tht 
muG bafof« it hid cratsad th« bridge of £»> 
loime. It Immediatelj belted, end fortified the 
ptiito protect the Emperor, reiolvmg to defend 
bi ttome last drop of Wood. 

The istrappad eoldtexo, if mm u tbej re> 
eoTered firom tbeir astomibrnent, congregated 
together In groups jJmoit inf me with rage, and 
commenoed loud sbonts, in the yery camp of the 
Allies, of “Yite rEmpereurl" Colonel Ordiner 
called together all the other colonels, who, in- 
dignant at the fereaoherj of their generals, im- 
mediately conferred upon him the command of 
their battalions. He accordingly ordered the 
oayalry to mount, and directed them on Ram- 
bouillet, that they might return by that cir- 
cnltoni route to FontsdaeWeio. The entire 
form — infantry, artillery, and cavalry — seixed 
their arms, and, in the spirit of desperation, oom- 
monced their march, through the ranks of their 
mnltitndinons enemies, back to Napoleon. 

“ The roads and woods echoed,’' said Lamar- 
l^e, “ with fury and toclamations, the expres- 
sion of their desperate and indomitable fidelity 
to their vanquished Emperor.” 

Marmont, hearing the tidings, in great alarm 
mounted one of his fieotest horses, and soon 
overtook the retiring column. 

“ Stop I” he crif'd to Colonel Ordiner, **or I 
will have you oourt-martiallod for usurping the 
oommand.” 

I defy von,” the colonel replied. “ There is 
no kw which compels the troops to obey 
treachery ; and if tliere were, there is no soldier 
here so base as to obey it^* 

The loud altercatiou caused a halt in the ranks. 
The soldiers hfW respected Marmont and ad- 
mired hit courage. He appealed to them; 
showed his scars and his still bleeding wounds; 
assured them that peace was already negotiated, 
and that the movement they were making was 
harmless to themselves and to the Emperor. He 
•ntreated them to kill him rather than disgrace 
themselves by abandoning their general. The 
soldiera, accustomed to obedience, believed hhn, 
and shouting ** Vive Manuont I” bewildered, re- 
turned again to their cantonments within the 
lues of the Allies. 

In the meantime, the oommissioners, unoon- 
sciious of this treachery, were rapidly approach- 
ing Fans. Just as the evening lamps were 
ligfitod thejr entered the gates of the agitated 
isity. Caulainoourt, leaving Mi oompanions, im* 
mwiately obtained a private audierice with Aleat- 
aader. The Emperor, though cordial, seerae.'' 
not a little embairiwsed. He, however, promptly 
announced to Cauklncourt that the whole aspect, 
of affairs was now changed. 

But, lire,” wd CaulWnoourt, ** I am the 
bear«r of the act of abdication of the Emperor 
Napoleon to favour of the King of Borne. Mar- 
ihra Nay and Macdonald acoompsny me as the 
pkaiptiutiariei of his Miyesty. All the for- 
miiriti itfi prepared. Nothing now remstos 
lli tlM wnWcflon of the tri atyf 
^ lake," Akaand 


yon departed, the position d the Mtamm Hia- 
poleoa was iriU imposing. The mytog of 
troops around FontameWeau, their devotion to 
the Emperor, Ms address and courage, were of a 
nature to create Warm ; but to-day ihie poeiticMi 
of the Emperor is not the same.” 

“Your Miyesty deceives yourself,'* Caulma- 
oourt replied. “The Emperor has at his com- 
mand, within the circle of a few leagues, eighty 
thousand men, who demand to be led upon 
Faris, who will allow thomselvei, to defence of 
the Emperor, to be out to pieces to the kst man, 
and whose example win electrify the capital.*' 

“My dear duke,” Alexander replied, “lam 
truly sorry to afflict yon. But you are to oom- 
plete ignorance of what is going on. The Senate 
has declared the forfeiture of Napoleon. The 
commanders of corps of the army are sending in 
their adherence from all parts. They disguise, 
under pretext of submission to the mandates of 
the Senate, their eagerness to absolve themselves 
from allegiance to a sovereign who is uufortu- 
nate. Snoh are mankind. At the very moment 
at which we speak, Fontainebleau ia uncovered, 
and the person of Napoleon is in our power.” 

“ What say you, sire,” cried Caulainoouit, to 
amazement; “still fresh treasons?" 

“ The camp of Essonne ia raised,’' Alexander 
deliberately added. “Marshal Marmont has 
sent to his adherence, and that of his division 
of the army. The troops which compose it are 
to fall march to the camp of the Aliiei.” 

At this intelligenoe Canlainoourt was struck 
dumb, as by a thunderbolt. After a moment's 
pause, he bowed Ms neck to the storm, and sadly 
•aid— 

“ I have no hope but to the magnsntodty of 
your M^esty.'* 

“As long as the Emperor Napoleon,'* Alex- 
ander replied, “was supported by an army, he 
hold the oouncOs of his adversaries in check ; 
but now, when the marshals and generals are 
leading away the soldiers, the question if 
changed. Fontainebleau is no longer an im- 
posing military position. Ali the persons of 
note at Fontainebleau have sent to their sub- 
mission. Now, judge for yourself, what oouid 
I do?” 

Caulainoourt raised Ms hand to Ms burning 
brow, 10 bewildered that he wtw iiasbl® to utte* 
a stogie word. 

“ During your absence,” Alexander continued, 
“ a discussion arose on the subject of the Eegency* 
TaHeyrand and others contended against it wi& 
all their might The Abb <5 di Fradt dwkifl 
that neither Bonaparte nor Ms family had any 
partisans— that all France eameitly demandia 
the Bourlwna The adherenoes of the civil 
and military bodies are tHwtog to. You thus 
see the imposilMHriea wm<to matter mj 

iih‘-” 

“The Emperor Napoleon,*' «olalm#f! Cta- 
kiuoowt mdignaariy, “^•bBtlmyed, basely tbw* 
doned, dellvwi d to tne mmf ky Iht v try mm 

wim Oii^ to have made fbt htoi • 
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ii 6 lr boil# ftud &tlr twotii. Hibi it 
liomb!®, bonriblaf* 

Alexindaf, witb m expwmoa of fcittor dit- 
daln, pladrig hfu hand m tli* trai Af 

CsoMBOoart, siid— 

And ftddj duke, tbit ba it betr»y®d by cipo 
who ow« him ©Torything, «?erjthiag— thoir 
&m®, their fortim®. What a hmn for u* tOTO- 
reigiis t I Tenly believ© that if we bad wished 
to pko® Kituioff upon the throne of France, 
they would hate cned out, *Vi?e Entnsoffl’ 
Bat take comge. I wiH he at the oonndl be- 
fore yon, We will tee what can be done.” 

Be then took the act of abdication, read it, 
and expreised mnch snrpriso that it contained no 
•tipulatlons for Napoleon personally. 

“But I hate been hit friend,” said Alexander, 
‘♦and I witt ttill be his advocate. I will insist 
that he shall retain his imperial title, with the 
sovereignty of Elba, or some other island.” 

As Canlamconrt was passing out of the court- 
yard, exasperated by grief and despair, he met 
the Abhd de Pradt, who, with the basest syco- 
phancy, was hovering around the court of the 
Allies. The smiling eoclesiastio, oomplaoentlv 
rubbing his hands, advanced to meet the tail, 
oourtly, and dignified duke, eiclaiming— 

“lam charmed to see you,” 

Oaulaincourt fixed his eye sternly upon Mm, 
and was proudly passing by, refbring to return 
Ms salutation, when the ahbtf ventured to add, 
with an insulting smile— 

“Your affmrs are not going on very pros* 
perously, duke,” 

Caulainooart could restrain his indignation no 
longer. Ha lost all * self-control. Seizing the 
astonished and grey-headed abbd by the collar, 
he exclaimed, “You are a villain, sir I” and, 
after almost shaking his breath out of Ms body, 
twirled him around upon his heels like a top ; 
then, ashamed of such an instinctive ebullition 
of &ry towards one so helpless, he contemptuously 
left him and went on his way. The abM never 
forgave or forgot this rude pirouette. The Bour- 
bons administered to Ms wounded pride the balm 
of many honours. 

Caulamcourt immediately sought Ms oom- 
panions, Macdonald and Ney, and proceeded to 
the oomicE. But he had no heart to reveal to 
them the awful defection of Msxmont They 
found the ooundl-chamber filled with the highest 
dignitaries of the various kingdoms allied agdnst 
France, The Emperor of Eussia was eaurnestly 
talking with the King of Prussia in the embra- 
sure of a window. In other parts of the room 
were groups of English, Russian, Prussian, Aus- 
triaa, and Swedish diplomatists, engaged in very 
tttimafced converBatioa. 

The entxanes of the Frenca commissioners 
interrupted the colloquy. The Emperor of 
Rmsit and Ae King of Prussia approached a 
h»g table covered with green, in the centre of 
iie room, and sat down. Each person then took 
Ms seat at the labli. The Emperor of Austria, 
iwhapi fioa of delicioy, was ore- 

ftf^ Levd Castlireighi the ExqijyMh plem^ 


tentiary, had not y^ irnvm. 
preeentod, in the name of Napoleou, the act cl 
abdication in favour of the King of Rome au^ 
of the Eegency of Maria I..omsa. For a moment 
there was profonad silence. Then Frederidk 
WiHiam, the King of PniMia, remarked— 

‘ Events no ionger permit the Powers to treat 
with the Emperor Napolton. The wishes of 
France for the return of her unaimt mverelgna 
are manifest on all side*.” 

Macdonald replied, “ The Emperor hold* the 
crown from the French nation. !!e riiigns it 
for the purpose of obtsunmg gonerii! peace. The 
allied sovereign* having declared that he i* the 
only obstacle to peace, he Uoe* not hfwtat® to 
lacrifice himself wb«n the interest* of his country 
are oonoemed. But if they deny him tee rigbt 
of abdicating in favour of hi* fon, great mis- 
fortunes may result therfifrom. The army, 
entirely devoted to its chief, is irill ready to 
shed the last drop of it* blood in luppc t of th* 
right* of it* iovereign.” 

A imile of disdain, accompanied with whisper- 
ing, followed this declaration, a* the Alim per- 
ceived thid; Macdonald was unaware how entirely 
Hapolton’s position wa* uncovered. Just at 
that moment Marmont entered the room, with 
Mi head erect and aimile upon M« leatores. 

He wa* received with shaking of hands and 
oongratulatfons. The disoutidon wa* again r*. 
sumed. Poasi di Borgo, the aid-de-oamp of B«- 
nadotte, inveighed loudly againit the Regenoy, 
He foolishly hoped to gain for hi* tnutoreu* 
master the throne of France,** 

“ As long,” said he, “ a* the name of ! 
leon weighs from the throne upon the imi 
tion of Europe, Eurupe will not consider il»ell 
sat sfied or delivered. It will always itee in the 
government of the *on the threatening wul of 
the father. If he i* present, nothing will restrak 
bis genius, impatient of action and o. adfenturei. 
The allied armioi will have no fooner relamed 
into their respective ooirntrieithan amldtion wffl 
inflame the mind of this man. Again he will 
summon to the field hi* cotiniiy, i|H»dily re- 
stored from it* disasters, and onoe more It wM 
be necestary to repeat over Mm thoe# 'rictori®*, 
10 dearly pumhaied by the treaiuww and tkt 
blood of Ihe human raoi. If banished far firow 
France, hi* counsel* will crow tJb* wa and hi* 
lieutenants and hi* ministers wH Mix* np<»i Hm 

Posse di Borg 0 was a Cortleau. ll« wa« a i 
pwtisaii of tbft BourtMma ***1 jolu«4 tb* inxllfb in tM 
Actaok upon Ut ualivt island. 4* Htpolwni adopl«4 
the cause of pooulir rlffiti, 8orf» feecain* bl* ImplUf 
gtlile ensaajr, H* mk rmm hi London, and joiiiol 
witu iatittw mil tbow who wer* «o»plri*si th* 
pflpulsr govwnmwtof Frsnw. Thoufh a man of die- 
solQte bahlts, his elwaM caaftowi and U* sattl t« 
rojaity secured Sw Mm th* sltafta*i|ty and wdiMwi 
the £»icUsh tad Ootttiaeetal fa*Moer*<o^. lutiriM th* 
Ktuwian sennee, m had !Nwn Mployed by Atexaute *1 
the eaon of BeniadMta “ It knew,** say* ywaiilaa, 
■‘thii h* i*tt«rs4, hk MMiNA the i»ei»atl«yi ef hi* 
mistw, the letilpM el M. # TsiipiM, Ih* vMpaiiM 
of the wwrt of L#idwt« lai tlw fwntMWt ef 
ariatocTMf el Vteiik lit !% ■ Ml 

flWSMIt* §t klM Bl||pMil§*‘ii** * 
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To tllow tlii Empire to lutfiTe the 
Emperor, thli ii not to extlii^ihthd t&oendlaiy 
fire of Europe, but to cover it with treaohsroue 
iwhee, uuder wMoh will imoiildcr a new con- 
flagration. Victory mafla Napoleon. Victory 
unmade Mm. Let the Empire fall with the man 
who made ii” 

These sentimenti were too obvionely trae to be 
Aenied, The government of Napoleon wa* the 

ovemment of popnlar righta. The Allies were 

ehiging Europe in blood to sustain aristocralao 
privilege. These two hostile principles of govern- 
ment could not live side by side. Even the 
genius of Napoleon, tasked to its uttermost, could 
not reconcile them. Ho has drawn upon him- 
self Lisane abuse, even from the sincere lovers 
of Hbarij, for his humane endeavour, by a com- 
promise, to rescue Europe from those bloody 
wars with which despots assailed the dreaded 
spirit of republicanism. 

^ “ There are,” said Talleyrand, “but two prin- 
dples now at issue in the world— legitimacy and 
chance.” By cAonce, he meant the sufTrages of 
the people— popular rights. But it was not 
pradeiit to call things by their right names. 
“Legitimapv,” he continued, “is a recovered 
right. If Europe wishes to escape revolution, 
she should attach herself to legitimacy. There 
are but two things possible in this case — either 
Napoleon or Louis XVIII, The Emperor Napo- 
leon can have no other successor than a legi- 
timate king. He » the first of aoldleni. After 
him, there is not one man in France or m the world 
who could make ten men march in Mi cause. 
Ever^rthtng that Is not Napoleon or X^ms XVIIL 
is an intri^e." 

Thus contemptuously waa the name of Ber* 
nadotte fluug aside. 

The defection of the camp at Essotme, which 
was the advance-guard of the army at Fontmne- 
hktp, placed Napoleon entirely at the mercy of 
the Allies, A corps of the Bussian army had 
already been echeloned from Paris to Essonne, 
and covered all that bank of the Seine, Napo- 
leon was now apparently helpless, and the Allies 
triumphantly demanded absolute and uncon- 
ditional abdication. It was clear that Napoleon 
was rained, and even while the discussion was 
going on, many, anxious to escape from a falling 
etm^ were sending in their a^erenoe to the 
Mi 

The French oommisiioners, having reemved 
the peremptow demand for the unconditional 
abdication of Napoleon, now retired in conster- 
aarion to watch over the ^rsonal security of 
the Emperor, for he was in imminent danger of 
heMtiakea captive, 

** Who/' said Caulainoouit, in tones of anguish, 
*^oan be the bearer of this fresh blow to the 
Emperor r 

“You," aanwed Hey, with teiriW eyes. 
** tm are the friend of hli heart, and can, better 
than aw other, soften the bitterness of this 
news* for my part, X have lo courage but in 
m pmmm m m mmj, X oen never, sever 
pwliiif emdlyfte 


Hlf voice oholid wf& emotion end hi o®^ 

eaj no mm 

There wai a aummt of pmfcmiid 
during which noltiu r of the tbree could utter 
one word. MaciionaH, then taking the band of 
Caulainoouxt, pressed it with afiedion, iiiuJ 

sdd— 

“ It is a sorrowful, a most sorrowful mi«ion; 
hut you Mone can fulfil it to the Emperor, 
you possess his entire confidence.” 

Caulaincourt departed. He was so entirely 
absorbed in painful thought that he became 
quite unconscious of the lapse of time, aud was 
struck with astonishment when the carriage 
entered the court-yard of Fontainebleau, 
a time he was so transfixed with grief and despair, 
that he could, not leave his seat 

“ Was I, then,” says Caulainsourt, “ destined 
only to approach the Empersr to give him 
torture ? I revolted at the misery of mv destiny, 
which forced upon me the office of inflicting 
pain on him whom with my blood I would have 
ransomed from suffering* I sprang from the 
oaixiage, and reached the cabinet of the Emperor 
almost running, I know not how it happened 
that there was no one there to announce me. I 
opened the door. * Sire, it is Caulaincourt,’ said 
I, and I entered.” 

Napoleon was seated at a window looking out 
upon the gardens. His pallid countenance and 
disordered dress indicated that he had passed the 
night without seeking any repose. Oaulainoourt 
hesitated to commence his dreadful mesaa^ 
The Emperor broke the silence by saying, with 
an evident effort to be calm— 

“The defection of Essonne has served as an 
excuse for new pretensions. Is it not so ? How 
that I am abandoned, openly betrayed, there are 
other conditions. What do they now demand ?” 

Caulaincourt deliberately narrated the scenes 
through which he had passed, and the demand 
of the Allies for an unconditional abdication. 
The indignation of Napoleon was now roused to 
the highest pitch. All the gigantic force and 
energy of hii lofty nature burst forth like a vol- 
cano. His eyes flashed fire. His face glowed 
with an almost superhuman expression of intellect 
and of determination. 

Do these arrogant conquerors suppose,” he 
exclaimed, “that they are masters of France 
because treason has opened to tliem the gates of 
Paris ? If a handful of vile conspirators have 
ilanned my deitruotion, the nation has not rail- 
led the Mfameus deed. I will summon my 
people around me* Fools! they cannot ooncrive 
that a man like me only ceases to be fomudable 
whea ho is Irid in the tomb. To-morrow, in 
one hour, I will shake off the fetters with which 
they have bound me, and rise, more terrible than 
ever, at the head oi one hundred and thirty' 
thousand warriors, 

“Attend to ay oiloulttion, Caulaincourt. I 
have hme around me 25.000 men of my Ouerds. 
Those gfanti. the tenor of the legions of the 
enemy, shall ten « nucleus round wMdh I wit 
filly imiiie^efLyoin, 50, 0(^ Theaiii 
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wilt f 8«?« 0^ II Wi, Jwi mif si fbm ( 

Itil/j Susltafi IS, MO, mi tiit 40,000 §mtUf^ 
imisr lilt 0 f Smtli, mii:* iltogsthsr m 

may of 180.000 mm» I tm rnsstsf of »itl th# 
«tro»g pkoi* 111 ¥imm lad My, thoogb I know 
ftol w y®t whsthsr tliij oont&iici inght bat fsloni 
wd trsltow. I *m again npon my fest,” mi hs, 
ytismg hii hmA proaily, “ Msutsd by thb same 
sword whieb itai opened to me every oapM ia 
Europe. I &m »tiii the cliief of the bravest 
army in the whole world— of those French 
bafetalioi* of which no portaon has suffered a 
defeat I will exhort them to the^ defence of 
& 0 ir oountry by the principles and in tho name 
of liberty. Above my eagles shall be iascribed, 

‘ Independenoe and oui country I* and my eagles 
will again be terrible. If the chiefs of the army, 
who owe their splendomr to conquests, wish 
for repose, let them retire. I will find among 
those who now wear worsted epaulettes men fit 
to be generals and marshals. A road that is 
efoied against oouriers will soon open before 
60,000 men.’’ 

Aj the Emperor uttered these vehement words 
he strode rapidly up and down the apartment 
Suddenly he steppe^ and, turning to 
dour - 

** Wnte to Ney and MaodonoH to return hn* 
mediately. I renounce all negation. The 
AlEea hate rejected the personal sacrifice which 
I imposed upon myself for the sake of pmchaidng 
the peace and the repose of France. They have 
Insolently refused my abdication, and I retract 
it I wul prepare for the conflict My place is 
marked out above or below thi* surface of a field 
of battle. May the Frenou blood which is again 
about to flow M upon the wretches who wish the 
min of their country 1” 

Caulainocuit, contemplating with pain the 
intense excitement into which the Emperor was 
plunged, and conscious of the inutility, at that 
moment, of attempting a oahn and dispasnonate 
disouwon, bowed to tlis Empiror, and asked 
leave to retire. 

**W$ are one, Caulmnaonrt,'’ sdd the Em- 
peror kindly. “ Our misfortunes are spreat Go 
and take some repose. There Is, henoeforth, 
none for me* The night will perhaps enlignten 
me.'’ 

In unutterable tngoiih, Canlainoourt retired 
to Ms room and throw himself upon Ms bed. 
Ho knew that, though the Emperor might 
prolong the bloody struggle, Ms situation was 
desperate. Already armiei oontaming six hua- 
dred thousand foreigners oovered Ime sofl of 
France. Eeservei which would more than 
double the nmnber were collected on the firon- 
tiem, waiting but the siptl to pour themselves 
Into the doomed ropublioan Empire. The new 
government welcomed all who would abendon 
Napoleon and give in their lulheslon. There 
wae now a gea^ rash of the high functiouaries 
to Fads to obtoln dtu^lons under tiie new 
dhmasty. Still the AIM^ stood In terror 
Nfqwteon. They knew that the xsaases of like 
lewars ellli kfo fovw , iod dmded 


m* of those Ml Mrai«%b itttA n«t 

once had aafconiahed Europe. Foreign troops 
now occupied all the avewiei KOttud Fotiftint.. 
bleacu Napoleon was inclosed in a tMt knot 
At one signal two hundred thousar I men anld 
spring upon ths Httli band whkr still giwrded 
him. But the formidable raroe of the Em| $xm 
still kept the AEies at a reipectful diitEUce. 

The next day Caulaincoiirt again saw the 
Emperor, and informed him of the fearful p®ii| 
in which he was plawfi. He eudeavoured to 
dissuade him from any attempt to exirif^ate 
himself by forc», repros'^iititig the ixtreme 
danger of such a step to the country, the army, 
and himself. 

“ Dangers r exclaimed the Emperor; ’*! de 
not fear them 1 A usf'lflis life is a h«avy burden, 
I cannot long support it. But, before mvolviug 
others, I wish to question them as to tlietr opinion 
respecting this desperate resohs. If my cause, 
if tlie cause of my family is no lunger the caiw of 
Franco, then I can decide. 0%. around me the 
maxthids and generals who still remain. I wili 
be guided by their opinion.'* 

The genw^ and the marihals, dejected tnd 
embarrassed, were soon assembled. “I have 
offered my abdloatiou,** said Napoleon, ** but ths 
AUiee now Impcee upem me the abdication of my 
fomSly. They wish me to depose my wife, my 
•on, and all wbto belong to my mmlly. W ill you 
anew it? I have the means of cuttinil my way 
through the lines that surround me. 1 can fra* 
verse and arouse the whole of France. I m 
repair to the Alps, rejoin Augitreau, rally 8{*al6, 
recall Sachet, ana, reaching Eugi^ne in I.H»mbardy, 
pass into Italy, and there found with you a new 
empire, a new throne, and now fortunei for mr 
oompamons, until the voice of France shall rsosll 
us to cor oouatzy. Will you follow me 

“ I listened," says Cauhtinocurt, ** to tiwi la« 
peror’s noble and dignified appeal to the heaxts, 
to the honour of ms ancient lleutenanta But 
thoee hearts remained cold. They oppoeed thi 
interests of France, a useleit mvii wu, and the 
country ravaged by invasion, but they found no 
word of sympathy for the frightful mMortuae 
wMoh fill u^n the benefactor, the tovereip 
who, daring twenty yean, had the gloty of 
France ** 

Gaulainoourt, unable to vepfiM Hi emoiloiMb 
was about to leave the apirtinenl. As tie rose, 
the Emperor oaught Ms eye, and und^stood the 
movement. “ Stop, CaaWnoonrt," said he; Ih 

taking Mi seat at the table, he mpMly ^ 

** April filSli 

^The allied nyrmigm hating dwared that 
Emperor Naooleon is the note obitsiclf lo Ae iw* 
establishment eff a geseral peace in Smpe, tiM 
Emperor Napoleon* folthfod to Ms oath, d»d«rM 
that he roaoanoei, iv hhxtidlf and Hi Ur%$lie 
throne of f ronoe and Italy $ and thto theee It 
no penmal lawlfloe, rmt if« thal dt Ifo ltari( 
which he is not willing to iar Idw 
oernao*.’’ ' 

(kli iiii^pectoiil ibit 
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luuid« of Ctvitinooorl m th@ laili of new ue^ 
tlatioxiR» bi Oftlmlt and proudly toned to m« 
genersliii and Naia, Gentlemen, I wish to he 
ilone*’' When *0 had left bnt Canlamoonii, he 
added, 

These men hare neither heart nor oonsoienoe. 
I am less conquered hy fortune than by the 
egotism and in^atitude of my brothers in arms. 
This is hideous. Now all is oonsummated. Leaye 
me, my friend." 

** I shall never/* says Cinlainoonrt, " forget 
these scenes at Fontainebleau. There is nothing 
in history to be compared with these last oonvul* 
•ions of the French Empire, to the torture of its 
chief, to the agony of its hours, its days. Never 
did the Emperor appear to me so truly great.” 

The tortures of snspeuie being now removed, 
the heart of Napoleon seemed relieved of an 
enormous load. Allowing himself to indulge in 
no useless repinings, with di^pity and graceful- 
ness he submitted to his destiny. He had snf- 
icient self-command at least to assume the 
aspect of cheerfulness and contentment. No re- 
proaches escaped his lips, and he addressed aU 
around him only in tones of benignity and kind- 
ness. The noble and dignified resignation he 
displayed surprised all, and won their admiration. 
Ho conversed familiarly, and as a private citiaen, 
respecting the events of the Revolution and of 
tbe Empire, as if they had been matters of a past 
•entury, having no reference to himself. 

But it was not enough for the Allies that they 
had driven Napoleon mm the tlirone. He was 
still enthroned m the hearts of the French people. 
It was essnnrial to the final success of the cause 
of the Allies that the reputation of Nap^^n 

should look upon him as a selfish and merciless 
monster. The Allies had now the control of tho 
press of all Europe. They oould deluge the 
nations with libels to which Napoleon oould make 
BO possible reply. The pen of Chateaubriand 
was dipped in mingled venom and gall for the 
•ooompHshment of this crime. His world-re- 
nowned pamphlet on “ Bonaparte and the Bour- 
bons” WM the most cold, meroilesi, infamous 
assassination of character history has recorded. 
There Is no historian who assails Napoleon with 
more acrimony than Lamartine, and yet even he 
ipeiks of this ntrodous work in the following 
lems:-- 

M. Chateaubriand, the fiwt writer of the 
day, did not preserve either his genius or his 
oonidenoe &om the outpouring of insults and 
calumnies upon a great but a fallen name. He 
had written a severe pamphlet against the Empe- 

and in favour of the restoration of tho Bour- 
bons, In wMoh he dragged his name through the 
Mood and the charaei-aouiei of time. He him- 
self pirforued In It the office of hangman to the 
iwgn of the Emperor. He had tonnerly praised 
Mm, iten by snored comptriscmi, with the hero«i 
cf^eMhli* JJtetheamiiinaritnMtheD^ 
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secret hut oaurions opporition. Ha called hImseB 
proscribed and persecuted; yet ha never wm 
proscribed except bv *jnp<irial favours, nor perse- 
cuted, except by the wfected contempt of his 

master. 

However this may have been, %c bore about 
him for several months his uneditf'i pamphlet, as 
the sword which was to give the last blow to the 
tyrant. This pamphlet, printed in tho night, and 
delivered in fragments to the Journal*, iuiuidated 
Paris in the morning, and very shortly all Franc®, 
with maledictions against the Emperor and the 
Empire. Napoleon was th ere painted in the tracts 
of rile modem Attila, and with the features, ufcill 
more hideous, of a hangman, effecting, with his 
own hands, tho executions in which he delighted. 
He was represented at Fontainebleau torturing 
the conscience of Pius VIL, and dragging the 
Pontiff by his white locks on the flags of his 
prison — a martyr at once to his oompliaMaoe for, 
and resistance of, the crowned upstart. 

**M. de Chateaubriand opened all the dun* 
[eons, to indicate tberein to the people, with his 
inger, the tortures, the gags, the pretended silent 
assassination of victims. He raked up all the 
ashes, from that of Pichegru down to the plague- 
hc»8pital at Jaffa, to drag from out of the long, 
buried mass accusations, suspicions, and crimes. 
It was tho bitter 8]»ecch of the pubHc prosecutor 
of humanity and of liberty, wTitten by the hand 
of the Furies against the great culprit of the age, 
Ho did not spare his enemy even those vile accu- 
sations of sordid avarice and of peonlation which 
penetrate the deepest and tarnish the most in 
the vulgar and venal souls of the multitude. 
Robbery, cowardice, cruelty, sword, poison, every- 
thing served as a weapon to stab that fame he 
wished to extinguish* This book, issued leaf by 
leaf to the public during several days, was the 
more terrible, inasmuch as it succeeded the long 
silence of a mute opposition. 

“M. de Chateaubriand, in putting forth this 
character of Napoleon as fixid m the wickedneii 

was guilty of an action which no poliricaf pw* 
sion can excuse— -the annihilation of a reign by 
poisoned weapons. But this wicked aorion, 
pndlsed at the time because the time required It, 
was repudiated at a later period by the oonsoienoe 
of the age, though it contributed powerfully then 
to render tlie Empire unpopular. When M. d* 
Chateaubriand presented himself to Louis XVHL 
to receive his reward in the shape of favours from 
the new monarchy, the Prince said to him, * Tmm 
book hat htm mrih m amjf ia 

These libels were reiterated In Great BriMai 
in pamphlets and reviewi, which were scattered, 
like autumn leave#, throughont the kkgdmn. 
The Tories were triumphimt in EnglamL the 
Aliet triumphant on the Continent, the Bourbons 
triumphant in Fniunk. NiqioliOB was rilenced, 
impiwned, mshed. No voice, pleading hit 
eoBie, could ohtilA a hiring to m$ niiiveiiel 
olaiiumrofliiifrm Iven now, he who emliiei 
to te Hi^eou ttwtbeictptrtd be 
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kw I fern pliied fatefno®! of upa Foatninifeleiitt wu ttiipfisdsd, mi «& 

pww ftill »«jul Mi mmwf, taadcmi ooafertcc® w« hM to dttorwk* whx 

An English inito, W. H. Ireliad, Esq., says- ^ Emptror «ad Mi 

" Thi moi* triSmg circasastmoes. bronghl for- ^ . , , 

wiffd to the disrotttgemeiit of Napleoa, ware *«« Bourbon were ^lom 

torteid iato the moat enormous cnmes ; eTery* ** * 

thing that had been urged against Mm in Eng- and mentioned St. Helena. Othempki ef Corfu 
land for many years was readily and most eagerly Corwc^ Elba wm menUrmed, and its fine 
received by the British narion as indiiputabl ctoate highly eniogited. Caulamcourt imm«. 
truth ; whne, on the contrary, any circuniitaace the 

which gained this country favourable to the Em- jdptmn of Elba. The Bouroomsti altrmid. 
pror was solely imputed to French flattery and , ®/- knew tjie love of the pople of France 
adulation. Scarcely a publication emanated from, J**" 5»»pw«t «3d trembled at the thought ot 
the press for a series of years, however foreign to him so near. Eanieitly they objected, 

French affairs, in which means were not found off Alexander, howper, generously came to the 
introducing something to the disparagement of i of Caulaincourt. After an animated 

Hapleon. No less teal was displayed from the ' hii influence previnled, and itwee de* 

pulpit, the Senate, the bar, and the stage; nay, i c[ded that the pnncipaiity of the island of Elba 
to such a ridiculous excess was that searimenfc! should be conceded to the Emperor Napoleon, to 
carried, that the name of Bonaparte was used to «ujuy fur life, with the tit!* of soveriBignty and 
inspire dread in children, for, instead of being proj^netorsbip. 

told, acoordme to custom, that, if they were >spolwn, findmg that the iJHes jtm not 
naughty, th$ oB mm tknM fake thm mwy. they ^ with him, hut were limply do- 

were toatened with Bonaparte’s coming for cidiag his frte according to their good ple^ 
them. So true is this statement, that we would ^*dck. He immediac y de- 

challenge any individuid in this wknd, under courier to Caulain^urt, with the 

rimty years of age, to say whether he does not o*der, Bring ms back m v abdication. I am 
call bo mind that such were his earliest impres- ^quered. yeW to &e foritoe of arms. A 
rions respecting Napoleon Bonaparte,” mmple cartel m summent 

Th« fa th. ABi« haT* M It .31 aidt mm 

fray. They hafe hem aooraer, coumd, jmy, toSS, of » 'rwAm 
iX,f4«eoutoer T^ayhavaalao matted 

the trial and written the biography. But now, -vnnf fTi«a r.i ^ 

afto tha .U.no. of Jer^e, the epi* of 

pota emerges from ito tomb boeoath the dome ^ j, S 8"“™ 

of the Invididaij^aiid to a aorr goaem- g , j g . CaalrinoMirt 

watawaheaedhyaaetoercomi/ "h. = 

l«b.d.fraad.dofth.inght. 

in all cases I forbid you to make any itipuk- 
tions for money. That ii disgusting.” 

In twenty-tour hours Caulaincourt reorivel 
•even oouriera. He was utterly bewildered. He 

CHAPTER um 5“^ P”” “ Th. AB«. »«j 

drawing up the tonne of the setfclemeaE wmoli 
BBFAETOR* lOE 381411* to be presented to Napoleon for hii ao- 

DeUbemtleiiiof theAllies-GwieroBifcyof Alexindw- ceptance. The power was entirdj in thrir 
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BSFABTlimX lOE 3Sl4t** 


DeUberstlMiiof tbeAllies-GeneroBityof Alexindw- ceptance. The power was entirdy in thrir 
Napoleon receiis blB AbdicaUon—Tiit treatj— Uii- hands. Caulaincourt, whose lolicitttde amounted 

|» “8f »■- ™ wtfchmg th, pmotodlag. Jith 
of Napol«on~Te»timuuy of Antomraarohi— Parting ®7®f ready to mterp<»e m behalf 

witb Macdonald— Napoleon’s tmpaUance to leave Pon- of the Emperor. 

Wngileau-Departure of Berthier-Th^^^ A few days of hamsidiig diplomtoy thus 

me Guard— Situation of Maila Lonlaa—Conteraatioa ♦!,» ttfU *1%. 

with BeauBset- Grief of the Emperor-Napoleon ttkea oa WO Uta of April Wi 

IcaToof Caulaincourt-Nobleadtkessto Wiolfii treaty, as drawn up by the Allies, was md> 
Affecting adieu to the Old Goard-Beparture for It provided that the Emperor Napoleon and the 

Empress Maria Lonisa should retila thoee titlif 
Thi scenes described in the conclusion of the during their lives : and that the mother, brothiia, 
last chapter occurred in the evening of the 6th sisters, nephews, and nleoM should equally 


tile important document was presented to the France of 500, 060 friim. iOfwtelly 
seencil ot me Allie*. The entire overthrow of mi Ml pmoerlv ^ Ibt of itoaiuKa- 

Me whose renown had so fllled the world moved aSi SSITww^ifued to Marta 

ihiir sympathies. The march of their troops ^ B 
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mother wai to receive firom France^ 800,000 
francs a-yearj Eing Joseph and hi* Queen, 

500.000 francs; King Louis, 200,000 francs; 
Hortenaeand her son, 400,000 francs; Jerome 
and jbi« Queen, 500,000 francs; the Princess 
Eliza, 800,000 francs; the Princess Pauline, 

800.000 francs. The annual allowance to the 
Empress Josephine, which Napoleon had fixed 
At 8,000,000 francs, was reduced to 1,000,000 
francs. The Princes and Princesses of the Im- 
perial Family wore also to retain all their private 
property. Certain domains in P’rance were set 
aside, the rents of which were to be appropriated 
to the payment of the above annuities. The 
private property of Napoleon, however, whether 
as extraordinary or as private domain, was to 
revert to the crown. 

The Imperial Guard were to furnish a de- 
tachment of twelve or fifteen hundred men, to 
escort Napoleon to his place of embarkation. 
He was to retain a body-guard of four hundred 
men, who mighw volunteer to accompany him to 
Elba. Two days were allowed for the ratifica- 
tion of the trean,y. 

^ The unrelenting hostility with which the Eng- 
lish government still pursued the overpowered 
Emperor is unparalleled in the history of nations. 
We record with amazement that, when every 
other government in Europe, without a single 
exception, hesitated not to recognise the legality 
of a nation’s sufiriigo as a title to sovereignty, 
England alone refused to recognise that right, 
and still persisted in the insulting declaration 
that tU French nation were rebekt and that iVhpo- 
hon was a usurper. They even murmured that 
tiie illustrious monarch of the people was m^ted 
the pitiable boon of Elba. Had the British 
commissioners been present at the conference, 
even the magnanimity of Alexander oonld not 
have rescued Napoleon from imprisonment and 
insult** 

♦‘There was one Power,*' says Sir Walter 
iScott, “ whose representatives foresaw the evils 
which such a treaty might occasion, and re- 
monstrated against them. But the evil was 
done, and the particulars of the treaty adjusted 
before Castlereagb came to Paris. Finding that 
the Emperor of Russia had acted for the host, 
In the name of tlie other Allies, the English 
minister refkined from risking the peace, which 
had been made in such urgent circumstances, by 
Insisting upon his olyecrions. Ho refused, how- 
ever, ontliepait of his government, to become a 

r *ty to the treaty further than by acceding to 
so far as the territorial amugements were 
(sonciimed ; hd he particukr^ decried to aoXmcnih 
fed^, cm tk pari qf JBnffhftd, the title of Emperor^ 
wmh the iretitp cm/efTcd m Napomm, Yet, 

*• “lUrd Csstlemafri objsetloas to the tmfywert 
fwofoU. i That It r«<;0|iils«d ib« title of Napofeou aa 
Kmimror of Frsuoe, Englimd bad aetnir yet done, 
dirsrtly w Indirecily. X Tiiat it mlpied Mm a twa* 
Aeoee, m ludependenl •ov«re!giity,cioMto tlM Itafian 
«o««, a»d wltblB • fiw days' sail of fTanct, whUt th# 
Itm id the riffi^atloiairy tolcaao wars fet a 
Mm Mk ^0OuiitriAa^««-Auioii 


whan we have expressed ill the ol^dotioni to 
which the treaty of Fontainebleau seems Ifabla, 
it mnst be owned that the allied soverei^t 
showed polity in obtaining an accommodation 
upon almost any terms, rather than resawing 
the war by driving Napoleon to despair, and in- 
ducing the marshals, from a sense of hwoour, 
again to unite themselves with his cause.*' 

With a heavy heart, on the evening of the 1 1th 
of April, Caulamcourt set out with this treaty 
for Fontainebleau. He had disobeyed the Em- 
peror in making no attempt to withdraw the 
abdication. He had been compelled to exercise 
his own judgment in the midst of the embarrasi- 
ments which oppressed him. 

Napoleon, aa Canlaincourt entered Ms cabinet 
fixed upon him a piercing glance, and said — 

** Do you at length bring me back my abdi- 
cation ?" 

Sire,*' Canlaincourt replied, “ I beseech your 
Majesty to hear me before yon address to me 
unmerited reproaches. It was no longer in my 
power to send back to you tliat act. My firsit 
care, on my arrival at Paris, was to communicate 
it to the allied sovereigns, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a cessation of hostilities. It has served 
as the basis to the negotiations of the treaty. 
The official document of the abdication of your 
Majesty is already inserted in the journals." 

“And what is that to me," Napoleon re- 
sponded, “ that they have made it public— that 
they have inserted it in the journals— if I do not 
choose to treat In these forms ? I will not sign 
I want no treaty,*' 

The painful debate was long oontinued. At 
^ast CamMmeourt, leaving the treaty on the 
table, beggedi leave to retire. “ I had not heeu 
able," he says, “ to prevail upon him to read the 
whole of it. I returned to my quarters . I had 
need of rest. My energy was exhausted in this 
incessant struggle. I almost gave myself up to 
despair. But my thoughts returned to the suf- 
hrings of this grea and noble victim, and I 
found the will and the power to attempt to 
alleviate them,’" 

In the evening he returned again to the 
cabinet The Emperor was in a state of pro- 
found dejection. * He seemed bewildered with the 
enormity of his woe. His beloved France wa# 
handed over to the Bourbons; aE the liberal 
governments of Europe were overthrown. All 
ins devoted friends fell with him. The most 
disastrous eclipse darkened the liberti« of the 
world. It was difficult to rouse Mm from the 
apathy Into which he had sirnku 
Caulaincourt was overwheimid with anguislv 
Je knew that if Napleon should refrist to wmwb 
the terms presented him, a worse fate would M 
his doom. With the utmost difficulty, the nobis 
dnke had won from the Allies even the little 
mercy they had offered to the dethroned Esk 
peror. But a few hours more remained for his 
acceptance, and then Napolra would be again 
entirely al their mwoy, and they might deal mii 
their ^tlvt iia they would. 

“ exfltoaedCsm^^ In toaM < 

I I 



HlPOiSON BOKAPJiETR 


fcig vilih wsgtiiiltf mkmi ycm, i» to c*m« [ 
of yow own gloty, to mm to » derasion. Cir- i 
oimiBtaiioei do not admit of timpoiiidng. Siroj 
1 csannot expmt to agony wMcli preyt npon 
mo. Bnt wnon Canlainoonrt, yonr fdthfel, yoar 
devoted Mend* implores you, on Ms knees, 
consider to position in wMck yonr M^esty is 
placed, tkere must be reasons, most imperative, | 
wMcb urge bis perseverance/* ' 

Tbe Emperor languidly raised bis eyes, fixed 
them earnestly upon Ganiaincourt, and, after a 
moment's pause, sadly said—" Wbat would you 
have me do ?” He men arose, clasped bis bands 
behind bis back, and slowly paced to floor for 
a leng time in silence. Tben, toning again 
to bis faitbftd Mend, be said—" It must come to 
an end. I feel it My resolution is taken. To^ 
morrow, Caulainoonrt** 

It was now late in to evening. Caulainoourt 
pressed to burning band of tbe Emperor and 
retired. At midnight be was hastily summoned 
to to bedside of to Emperor, who was taken 
suddenly and alamungly ilL It will be remem- 
bered that Napoleon, just after to battle of 
Dresden, was seized by a violent attack of oolia 
Fatigue, sleeplessness, and woe bad apparently 
renewed to attack. These were probably tbe 
w early paroxysms of that &tal disease wMcb, sub- 
sequently developed by captivity and ioBito, in 
b few years comWed him to to grave. The 
jmperox wiMs'wriming upon Mi bed, in fifigbtfol 
OOT^lalons of pain. The big drops of agony 
oozei from Ms brow. His hair was matto to 
bis forehead. His eyes were livid and dull, and 
b4 smothered to cries which agony extort^ by 
grinding a handkerchief between bos teeth. The 
Emjpror evidently thought that be was dying, 
"IJ utterly weary of to world, he was glad to 
go, ^Turning his eyes to to duke, be said— 

** I Me, Caulainoourt. To you I commend my 
wi^ &d son. Defend my memoxy. 1 can no 
Itowr support life.** 

physician Ivan simply administered a little 
tot tea. Gradually to cramp in to stomach be- 
came less violent, me limbs became more snpple, 
and to dreadful paroxysms passed away. 

" The intetior of this obimberof death," »»y» 
Canlaincouit, " this agony, by to p^e light of | 
the tapers, cannot be described, ^e silenoe 
was uninterrupted only by to sobbings of those 
present. There was no witness of tos tertible 
scene who would not have given Ms own life to 
have saved tot of Napoleon, who, in Ms 
domestic retirement, was to best of men, to 
most indulgent of masters. Tbe regrets of all 
who served him survive Mm." 

It bajs been asserted that Napoleon, on tMs 
eocasionj attempted to commit sufdde. There Is 
no sufficient ground for this accusation. In that 
hour of grie^ d^ertion, and awfel agony, that 
Napoleon longed to die there can be no ^ubt. 
No man, under these oiroumstanoes, could have 
wished to Eve. Breathings for a release from 
life, wMeb pidn extorted from him, have been 
tortured into evidenoe that Napoleon bad at* 
tapted to arime of ■df.mutot. But to 


natuTi of bis ffisMse, tise remedy appEel 
simply hot tea— the r^id recttvery, smd his p»* 
viouf and iubs^uent ooodact, have led all im* 
partial men to dischirge to dlihoaouring tool 
sttion as groasdiess.** 

The lofty nature of Napoleon ever oondsnmtl 
lelf-deitniction as an imoblt and a cowardly act 
Self-murder," swd be, “ ii Rometimtis com- 
mitted for love. What folly I Snmetimei for tfct 
loss of fortune. There it is cowardice. Another 
oannot live after he has been disgraoed. What 
weakness I But to survive the kw of an Empire 
— to be exposed to tbe insulti of one’s contempo- 
raries— that is true courage." 

The Emperor ilent for a few moments that 
profound sleep which follows t!ie exiiaustioa of 
intolerable agony. He sfxin awoke. Tbe morn- 
ing lun was shinin|t brightly in at bis window. 
With energetic action he drew asldf his bed* 
cnrtaini, arose np is bis bed with bis accustomed 
energy, and tilently and thoughtfully gaxed upon 
tbe glories of the lovely morning. The forest 
and to shrubbery of Fontainebleau were bursting 
into Inxunant foliage. Innumerable birds, free 
from sdl mortal griefs and cares, flbed tbe air with 
tour songs. Napoleon, after a fow moments of 
apparently serene tougbt, turned to Gaulmn** 
oo^ ana said, in serious tones — 
"(WbMoirdained tot I should Ev«» X could 
not to.** 

"Sire,** Caulainoourt reptoh "yonr son— 
Fkanoe, in whkfo your name wiu live for ever— 
impose upon you the duty of mpporting adv er- 
lity.** 

“My son I my son !’* exoldmed the Empemf, 
in acoents of peculiar tenderness and sadnesi, 
“What a dismal inberitanoe I leave him! A 
child bom a king, to-day without aoountiyi 
Why was I not permitted to die f It is not to 
loss of to throne which renders my exiitenOi 
insupportable. There is something hardw to 
bear tiian to reverses of fortune, Do you know 
what that if wMob pierces the heart moat deeply? 
It is to ingratitude of mam I am mmj ^ 
life. Death is repose. Wbat I have suffered fm 
the last twenty years cannot be oomprebeodiHi" 
At that moment to tofft struck five. The 
doudlMS snn of a beautiM spring morning, 
shining through to damask cwrtsliii, oolouied 

w Dr. Autommareb!, wbo was witb Hspols<m id; it 
Htiena doriui; tbe last e!«hl«su utonthi of to In- 
perof's lua, vwy UawfiJivel j to ld«a of hti havtai 
attempted lUicida H« taya i— 

^ AnUabla khid, lusty, but jufi be toot a olMsure 1% 
aKalUnf to servues, and tu r««4llius the uoult acfloiti 
of STeji tbose who had offsudsd him. His mind wm is 
Inaoeesslbk to batefrd pMiitms as il was tncapaidiof 
yieldlnf to to blows of fate. Hi Ibvid to rtfert tO' ih« 
eviutt of Us till, vrltoat ootitlloi to illihM ditilli 
or to most trivial toldautii. ft ta tor«forf, hlfhly 
improbable that, in towi ttiometik of ourwirvid eo&i* 
deaeeef a isstlmt to Mi f bysitos, be wwld 
oealed ttm me tolui cd Ms havtsf tnnie hr iMisnl 
whidi most ever be atoided with emsiqwMwiff « 
moi^ aerioos natm The mmm ami 
whtdi iiidi m triit Mf biM 
eOMsti boi «Mr 
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tli msy tini of health and ?lgow the serene 
and expresBiT® features of Napoleon. He pressed 
his hand upon his expansive brow, and said~ 

" Caulaincourt, there have been moments in 
these last days when I thought I should go mad 
—when I have felt such a devouring heat here I 
Madness is the last stage of human degradation. 
It is the abdication of humanity. Better to die 
a thousand times. In resigning myself to life, I 
accept tortures whidi are nameless. It matters 
not— I will support them.” 

After a moment's pause, in which his whole 
soul seemed concentrated in intense thought, he 
resumed with emphasis— 

*‘I will sign the treaty to-day. Now I am 
well, friend. Go and rest yourself.” 

Caulaincourt retired. Napoleon immediately 
rose and dressed. At ten o'clock he sent again 
for Caulainconi^ and, with entire composure 
and self-possession, as If it were the ordinary 
business of the day, entered into conversation 
upon the conditions of the treaty. 

“ These pecuniary clauses, ” said he, “ are humi- 
liating. They must be cancelled. I am now 
nothing beyond a soldier. A louis a day will be 
lufEcient for me.” 

Cauldnoourt, appreciating this refinement of 
sensibility, urged tnat the necessities of his Mends 
and attendants, who would bo dependent upon 
the means at Napoleon’s disposal, wonld not per- 
mit the stipulations in questions to be suppressed. 
^N ^oleon yielded to these considerations, and 

“ Hasten the oonolusion of the whole. Place 
the treaty in the hands of the allied soverelgni. 
Tell them, in my name, that I treat with a oon- 
qnerfog enemy, not with this provisional govern- 
ment, in which I see nothing out a committee of 
isstions men and traitors.” 

He requested the two plenlpotentlaxie% Mac- 
donald and Ney, to oome to his cabinet As 
they entered, he slowly passed his hand over hit 
fbrehead, then took the pen and signed the 
treaty# Rising from Ms chair, he turned to the 
noble Macdonald, and said, ”I am no longer 
rich enough to recompense your last and &ithftil 
lervioes# I wish, however, to leave you a sou- 
venir, whioh shah remind you of what you wero 
to me in these days of trial. Caulaanoourt,” 
•aid he, taming to his oonfideatlal officer, *^ask 
for the aahre mat was given to me in Egypt by 
Mourad Bey, and wMoh X wore at the battle of 
Meant Tabor.” 

Napoleon took the Oriental weapon, and, 
landing it to the marshal, said— 

** There is the only reward of your attachment 
wMdb I am now able to give you. Yon are my 
Mend” 

' ‘‘Sire,” replied Maoaonsld, preiring the 
wtapon to Ms heart, ** X shall preserve it all my 
li^ And if X should ever have a son, it will be 
Mi i»Mt pmdout inheritance.” 

Hapdeon atasped the hands of the marshal 
imw Ml arms around Ms neck, and team filled 
iii eiai d both as they thus parted. 

IIM of Ms soMkrs turn tto 


in this hour, he said to Ms pienipotontlaHea, m 
they left the room, *‘My abdication and my 
ratmcatlon of the treaty cannot be obligatory 
unless the Allies keep the promises made to the 
army. Do not let the documents go out of your 
possession until that be done.” 

The plenipotentiaiies immediately retortied to 
Paris. The sovereigns and the members of the 
provisionsd government were assembled in coun- 
cil. The treaty, as ratified by the Emperor, was 
presented. There were various points to be 
established, which occupied several days, during 
which great rewards were held out to the pro- 
minent and infinential men of the Empire who 
wonld give in their cordial adherence to the new 
government. Their support was of essential 
importance to its stability. The situation in 
whioh they were placed was peculiarly trying. 
They could do nothing more for Napoleon. 
Theur refusal to accept office under the new 
regime consigned them to suspicion, poverty, 
and obscurity. Still many, from love to the 
Emperor, refused to enroll themselves under the 
banners of the Bourbons. But the great majo- 
rity were eager to make peace with the new 
government 

Under these circumstances, Napoleon was 
exceedingly impatient for the hour of his de- 
parture. Ho sent courier after cornier to Cau- 
lainoonrt, urging expedition. In one of the 
short notes he wrote, ” I wish to depart Who 
would have ever imposed that the air of Franoe 
wonld beoome sufiooating to me ? The ingrii- 
ritude of mankind kills more surely than steel 
or poison. It has rendered my existenoe » 
burden. Hasten, hasten my departure.” 

The four great Powers— Buasia, Prussia, En^ 
land, and Austria— ap^inted each a oomxms- 
rioner to conduct the Emperor to Elba, The 
sovereigns deemed the esoort of an imposing 
armed force to be necessary. It was feared that 
the enthuiiastio love of tne inhabitants of tht 
middle and eastern departments of Franoe for 
Napoleon might, upon Ms appearance, break 
out into an Msurreotion wMm would hlaxe 
through the whole Empire. In some of the 
ionthem departments the Royalists predomi- 
nated. It was feared that in those seotlont 
conspiracies might lead to Ms assassination. It 
was therefore deemed neoessarj that oommis- 
sioners should accompany Napoleon viitl a force 
snffioienHy strong to crash the populace should 
they attempt, to site, aud also to protect Mm 
from insult and violenoe. His death would have 
left an irreparable stain upon the Allies and a 
renewal of toe war would hava been a liarM 
calamity* 

Bemadotte, who had foolishly hoped to obtain 
toe orown of France, was deeply oha^pfined at 
toe result of Ms infamy, Nomtostoadlng toe 
presenoe of toe alliod army» he ecmid appern? 
nowhere in toe streets Paris without encoum. 
fcering insult, Orowds Wy greeted Mm with 
loud odbiL wDoifii mto toe traitor— toe per* 
Jurmft” They beriegid Mi toaldaocei unto ] 
nadetli, iimM to f»dm tMi wlTacial d 
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itil&n oIMa ooniatrymAiQf left Puni tnd rettimed 
to Sweden. 

** He w&« greatly surprised," says feis friend 
end eonfidant, Bourrienne, “that the French 
wople could yield so readily to receive back the 
Bourbons; and I, on my part, felt equally 
astonished that, with his experience, Bemadotte 
should have been simple enough to imagine that, 
in changes of government, fire inoliaationa of 
the people are consulted.” 

Cauloinoourt returned to Fontainebleau early 
in the morning of the 16th of April. A smali 
number of grief-stricken soldiers surrounded the 
palace, still clinging to the Emperor with un- 
swerving fidelity. As soon as they saw Cau- 
laincourt, they testified their appreciation of bis 
services by prolonged shouts of “ ViverEmpereur I” 
The galleries and saloons of the palace were 
deserted. The brilliant court which once 
thronged those halls had passed away before the 
blast of adversity, Napoleon’s heart had just 
been tent by a desertion more bitter than all 
the rest Berthier, the companion of his cam- 
paigns, who had slept in his tent and dined at 
his table, and who had been for many years the 
confidant of all his thoughts, departed silently, 
and by stealth, and in the night, without even 
saying adieu. 

“Berthier," says Lamartine, “ had nourished 
for fifteen yearv in his heart one of those passions, 
at once simple and chivalrous, which formed the 
guiding-star and the fatality of a whole life. 
He loved a beautiful Italian, who had formerly 
fascinated him at Milan, and whom neither war, 
nor ambition, nor glory, nor the friendship of 
the Emperor, could for a moment detach from 
his thoughts and his eyes. In his tent, on the 
eve of battle, the portrait of this beauty, deified 
by Ms worship, was suspended by the side of 
his arms, rival^g his duty and consoling the 
ains of absence by the imaginary presence of 
er he adored. Tiae idea of for ever quitting 
this beloved object, should the Empror require 
from hw gratitude his attendance in exile, had 
led astray the mind of Berthier I He trembled 
every instant since the abdication, lest his master 
should pt his attachment to too cruel a test by 
telliug Tbim to dhoose between his duty and his 
love. This proof he evaded hy deserting in the 
night his companion-m-arms and benefactor. 
Unfaithful to the exiled Napoleon, through 
fidelity to love, he fled, as if to bind himself in 
closer chains by offering his infidelity to the 

’This unexpected desertion of a long-tried 
friend, without even one kind word at parting, 
lacerated anew the already bleeding heart of t]^ 
Emperor. 

Caulaincourt found him walking alone, with 
measured steps, in the alleys of a Tittle garden, 
which was almost overshadowed hy the chapel 
of the castle. ^ The young buds of early sprfag 

of the jpiirterre,^and on*^e oaks of the dei2 
forest of Fontainebleau, which formed the back- 
jptoitod ^ tiM pieturtt The Empeiwr was ns 


absorbed in reverie, that for* moment he did not 
perceive the approaching footetopi of the duka. 

Caulaincourt spoke. Napoleon turned quioMy 
round, and a gleam of gratitude and Joy beamed 
from his countenance as h« recognised his faitb- 
fol friend. He immcdiat^y took Cauiamcouit*i 
arm, and said, as he continued his walk, 

“ Is all ready for my departure f' 

“Yes, sire," the duke replied, with emotion 
he could not repress, 

“’Tis well, Oauldneourt,” Napoleon added; 
“ you exercise for the last time the fonotions of 
grand equerry near my person.” 

Then, in mournful tones, he continued— ■“ Can 
you believe it, Caulaincourt— Berthioj has de- 
parted-departed without even wishing me 
farewell? Berthier was bom a courtier. You 
win see him begging employment of the 
Bourbons. I am mortified to see men whom I 
had raised so high bringing themselves so low. 
What hsj become of the halo of glory that 
encircled them ? What must the allied sovereigns 
think of men whom I made the omamenti of 
my reign? Caulaincourt, this France is mine. 
Every toing by which it is dishonoured is^to mo 
a personal iiyury, I am so identified with it 
But I must go in and sit down. I feel fatigued. 
Hasten, hasten my departure. It is too long 
delayedL" 

Just as the Emperor and the duke were 
leaving the garden, a cuiraatier of the Guard, 
who had been watching an opportunity of 
speaking to the Emperor, came running in great 
agitation towards them. 

“Please your Majesty," said he, in a trembling, 
supplicating voice, “ I demand justice. An odi- 
ous act of injustice has been done me. I am 
thirty-six years ohl Twenty-two years I have 
been in the service. I have rnj decoration," 
said he, striking roughly his broad chest, “ and 
yet I am not in the list of tho 36 who are to go 
with your Msyesty, If I am thus sent to th* 
right-about, blood shall flow for it I will make 
a vacancy among the privileged. This affair 
shall not pass thus." 

“You have, then, * strong deibre to go witii 
me ?” said Napoleon, deeply touched with the 
man’s fidelity. “ Have you well consideiri^ tMa, 
that you must quit France, your family, your 
promotion ? You are a quartermaster " 

“It is not merely a desire, my Emperor,*’ the 
man replied; “it is my right, my honour, which 
I claim. I relinquish my promotion. I 1jat« 
my cross— that will suff.ee. As to my family, 
you have been my famil j these two-ana«twe«ty 
years.” 

“Very well,” said the Emperor; “youihtH 
go with me, my good friei d. I win armugi It." 

“Thanks— thanks t# y ur Mweity," the poor 
fellow replied, and ho n. Irod, elitoa with pride 
and happiness. 

All the affections of the Emperor wort dti|dy 
moved by these tokens of devotion oa the part 
of the common aoldlert. Mmm ovtmm# with 
emotion, he oonmWviy frened 

nauflad 
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“ I otn only t»k© with me fotm Imndred men, 
tad yet the whole of my bravo Guard wish to 
follow me. Among those faithful soldiers, the 
ouestion fo, which shall be the most ingenious ha 
nuding, in the antiquity of his services and the 
number of his armorial bearings, claims to share 
with mo my exile. Bravo, brave men, why can 
I not take you all with mo?’' 

While these things were transpiring, the Em- 
ress, with her son, was at Blois, about one 
undred miles south-east from Paris, and seventy 
miles from Fontainebleau. Sho was in the deepest 
distress, and her face was continually bathed in 
tears. She was but twenty -two years of ago, 
quite inexperienced, had never bean trained 
to any self-rolianco, and was placed in circum- 
•tances of the greatest possible embarrassment. 
When infonnod of the Emperor's ahiication, she 
could not believe it possible that the AlUos could 
contemplate his dethronement. “My father," 
•he said, “ would never consent to it He re- 
peated to me, over and over again, when he placed 
me on the French throne, tliat he would always 
maintain me in that station ; and my father is 
rigidly true to his word." 

The Emperor wrote to Maria Louisa daily, and 
cllen two or three times a day, keeping her in- 
formed of the progress of events. It was, how- 
ever, with great ditDoulty that any courier could 
pass between Fontaiiiehh^au and Blois, as bands 
of Cossacks were prowling about in all directions, 
Napoleon was afraid to request Maria Louisa to 
Join him, since be had no means of affording her 
protection, and she would be imminently exposed 
on the way to insult and captivity. 

On the 7th of April the Emperor wrote her a 
letter, and sent it by Colonel G alboim With great 
difficulty the ooarior lucoeedwi in reaching the 
Empress. She read the letter in a state of great 
excitement, and then said— 

** My proper place is near the Emperor, par- 
ticularly now, when he Is so tnily unnappy. I 
insist upon going to him. 1 shomd be contented 
an where, provided I can but be in bis company.'’ 

The colonel represented to her that the peril of 
the journey wai so extreme that it was not to be 
thought OL With great rebmtanoe she yielded, 
and wrote a letter to the Emperor, which grari- 
fied him exceedingly. Ik immediately wrote 
to her to advance to' Orleani, which was about 
half-way between Blois and Fontainebleau. She 
reached Orleans without any personal molesta- 
tion, though her escort was robbifd by the way. 
Shi umilaed to Orkwis several days, to tiie 
diiMft dlitrMi and alarm. Her eyes were 
•woilen with ooatiiiuat weeping, and she ex- 
hlbitfd an aspect of woe which moved the sym- 
pathy of every heart. 

Maria Loww, though possessing hut little 
Mtiftt fowe of clitractor* was an amiable women, 
and by her g inil® spirit won Napoleon's tender : 
atfcaohminl. It would be impossible for any 
UtoffiiB to have bttn placed to ohaix«jrtwoes of 
iMiter Mrplixitf , 

** Whit «al dot** ihtiiid to awnish to the ' 
Dill of Bov% 9. “ I imie to rile Imietof for. 


ad^oe, and he tells me to write to my father. 
But what can my father say, after the itouries 
he has allowed to be indicted upon me ? Shall 
I go to the Emperor with my son ? But if an 
attempt is made upon the Emperor’s life, and he 
should be compelled to fly, we should but tm- 
barraas him, and add to his danger. I know not 
what to do. I live but to weep,*' 

Maria Louisa was now entirely helpless. A 
Russian escort was sent from the allied sove- 
reigns, which conducted her without resistanoe 
to Ramhouillet, an ancient hunting-seat of the 
Kings of France, about thirty miles from Paris. 
Eero she joined her father, and became, witli her 
son, the captive of the Allies. Guarded by the 
soldiers who had overthrown her husband, she 
was conveyed to Vienna. How far her subse- 
quent inglorious career was infiueniwsd by incH- 
natiou or by force, it is impOfssible now to deter- 
mine. 

The 20th of April was fixed for the departure 
of the Emperor. During the few totorvoniug 
days ha appeared calm, tranquil, and decided. 
He still clung to the hope that Maria Louisa and 
his adored child would be permitted to rejoin him 
at Elba. 

“ The fur there is healtliy," he observed, “ and 
the dispositiou of the iiihabitunts excellent. I 
shall feel tolerably comfortable there, and I hops 
that Maria Louisa will do so too." 

A few days before his departure, his old pre- 
fect of the palace, Beausset, In coiversation, 
ventured to state, ’* It is now to be remtted 
that we had not concluded peace at Chltiuon." 

Napoleon, with remarkable oompoiure, re- 
plied— 

“I never believed in the good faith of our 
enemies. Every day there were new demands, 
new oonditiona They did not want peace j and 
then I had declared to Franco tliat I never would 
accede to any terms that 1 thought humiliating, 
even though the enemy were on the heights ol 
Moutmartre.” 

During this same interview, which lasted above 
two hours, he udd— 

“ What a thing is destiny I At the battle of 
Ards-iur-Aube, I did all I could to meet • 
glorious death m defending, foot by foot, the loiJ 
of the country. I exposed myself without re- 
serve, It rained bullets around me. My clothti 
were pierced, and yet not one of them oonld 
reach me. A death whicli I should owe to an 
act of despair would be a baMnew. Sulcldi 
neither accords with my principles n<» wito the 
rank which I have fiiltd on the st^ ©f the 
world. I am a man onndenmed to Bv#,* 

General Montholon, who had been on a ttlB- 
tary reconnaissance, retonsed from the banks of 
the Loire. He spoke with eathwiawa of tb» 
feeling which anfmttod the eoldiem and the 
ceople. “ By mllying the troops of the south, • 
ibmiideble force mkht be asiembW,"iftld he. 

ll le too IMS,** ^ Impiwr »p 1W. “ I could 
have das# It, but thiy lid •**ot inrii It Donbfr* 
km I mi^t iffl tom mt antiher mm 
and dXw » ewmilld reidili&eif but 1 j 
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b« kiiclling » divil war to Franoa, mcl I will not 
do so. Besides, I have signed my abdication, 
and I wall not recall what I have done. Let 
destiny be aocomplished.*' 

On the morning of the 19th, the preparations 
were nearly completed for the depaxtmre. As 
the honr approached in which Napoleon was to 
bid adieu to all that he had known and loved, 
though calm and resigned, there were many m- 
choations that he was struggling to smother the 
most excruciating sorrow. His heart yearned 
for sympathy in tiiis hour of desertion ; and yet 
many of his old compamons-in-arms, whom he 
loved and cherished, were now dancing at tte 
balls of the Allies, and wearing the white 
cockade of ^e Bourbons. It is not strange that 
they witiied to avoid a parting interview with 
the forsaken Emperor. Still, Napoleon hoped 
that some of them would come. He uttered not 
one word of reproach, but was overheard re- 
peating sadly to himself the names of Mol^, Fon- 
tanes, Berthier, andNey. Every time the sonnd of 
a oarriago broke upon the silence of the deserted 
hsila of the palace, expectation and anxiety were 
visible to bis looks. Still no one came. 

In the course of the day he sent for Caulato- 
court. His mien was dignified and composed, 
but expressive of one upon whom misfortane had 
heavily fallen. 

“ Caulainoourt,’* exclaimed the Emperor, to- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock, I shall step into my 
carriage.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which 
Caulamcourt seemed unable to make any reply. 
The Emperor fixed hia eye upon his faithful am- 
bassador, took bis hand, and added, in slow and 
solemn tones — 

Caulaincourt, I am heart-broken. We ought 
never to part.” 

“ Sire,” Oaulainoourt exclaimed to despair, “I 
will go with you, France has become hateful 
to me.” 

“No, Caulaincourt,” the Emperor r^oined, 
“ you must not quit France with me. Yon may 
still be useful to me here. Who is to look to 
the interests of my family and of my faithful 
servants? Who is to defend the cause of those 
brave and devoted Poles, of whom the nineteenth 
article of the treaty guarantees the right acquired 
by honourable services.” Think weui It would 
be a shame for France, for me, for all of ns, 
Caulamcourt, if the interests of the Poles were 
not irrevocably secured. In conformity with the 
rights which the nineteenth article gives me, I 
have caused a statement to be prepared. I have 
fixed the sums which I wish to be paid to my 
guard, my civil and military household, and 
to my attendants. Fidelity cannot be reoom- 

” The nineteenth article of the treaty was as fol- 
lows;— ** The Polish troops of all ams shall have the 
Uherty of retammg to their own cotinixy, preserrtng 
their arms and baggage as a testimonial of their honour- 
able services. The officers, sub-offloera, and soldiers 
shall presem the decoratioiii which have been granted 
to th^ and iii {Httatas attacthtd be these deeera. 


jensftd with money, hut at prosent !t iiill I have 
to give. Tell them it is a remembranoe which 
I leave to each individually, as^ an attestatioii 
jf their good services. Be on the watch, Cam 
laincourt, till these arrangemanti are fhifiiled,'* 
After a moment’s pause, he added— 

“In a few days I shall be established^ in my 
sovereigntj • to the isle of Elba. I am to haste 
to get thei h I have dreamed of mat tilings 
for France Time failed me, I told you, Cau- 
lamoourt, at Dubeu, the French nation knows 
not how #) support reverses. This people, the 
bravest and most intelligent in the w irld, has no 
pertinacity hut to flying to the com,. at. Defeat 
demoralises them. During sixteen years, the 
French nation have marched with me from vie- 
tory to victory. A single year of disasters hn 
made them forget everything.” 

He sighed deeply, and oontmued— 

“ The way I have been treated is most to 
famous. They separate me violently from my 
wife and child. In what harbaroui ewe do they 
find the artiole which deprives a sovereign of liii 
rights as a father and a husband? By what 
savage law do they arrogate the power to sep^ 
rate those whom God has Kiined ? History will 
avenge me. It will say, ‘Napoleon, the soldier, 
the conqueror, was clement and generous to vio- 
tory. Napoleon, when oonqueri^ was treated 
with indignity by the monardhs of Europe*”’ 

He paused a moment, and then addM with 
bitterness — 

“ It is a planned thing. Do yon not see that, 
because they dare not blow out my bnitos with 
a pistol, they assassinate me by itiow degrees? 
There are a thousand means of causing death.” 

As Napoleon uttered these words, large drops 
of perspiration oozed from his brow, and he paced 
the Soor in intense agitation. In reading tho re- 
cord of his anguish, the mind instinctively recun 
to the divorce of Josephine- We, perhaps, per- 
ceive to it the retributive hand of Goa, who, 
to his providential government, does not permit 
oven sins of ignorance to pass away unpunished. 
CauMnoourt endeavoured to soothe nim. 

“ Sin^” he said, “ all my zeal, all my efforts 
shall be exerted to put an end to this impiom 
separation. Your Majesty may rely on me. I 
will see the Emperor of Austria on his arrivsd at 
Paris. The Empress will second me. She wEI 
wish to rejoin you. Have hope, sire, have hope.” 

“ Yon are right, Caulamcourt, you are riglifc,” 
the Emperor more calmly rejoined. “ My wife 
loves me. I believe it. She has never had cause 
to complain of me- It is knmsslble tliat I have 
become indifferent to her. Louisa ii amiable to 
her disposition and simple to her twtif. She 
will prefer her husbaners houne to a duchy 
granted to charity. And to the iile of Elbaf 
can yet be happy with my wife tad son.” 

Caulatocourt, m he narrates these ivents, adds 
—“This hope, which fto a moment soothed hli 
grief, I shared not to. I tritd fchi negotiatioii# 
1 pressed it. I luppHoated. I wm nol sMoadal 
or aided by any one* Who kaowi, If Nw e!ic» 
had hitn unlm to Ma wife ial mk timt fmxm 
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ffoiild liiT8 litd to depior© lli« mlisforlimd of the 
htmdreii days, «id 8ubaeii|a@ntly tbf captivity 
andaeathof thchero?" 

Napoleon loon regained Mi wonted oompoitufe. 
He spoke witkont asperity of tke restoration 
of the Bourbons, and of tbe difficulties which 
would render the stability of the new govem- 
naent quite impossible. 

“ Between the old Bourbons,” said he, " and 
the present generation of Frenchmen, there is an 
imconipatibmty of feeling. The future is hig 
with events. Caulaincouit, write often to me. 
Your letters will make some amends for your 
absence. The remembrance of your conduct will 
reconcile me to the human, race. You are the 
most faithful ef my friends.” 

Then cordially grasping the hand of the 
duke, the Emperor added— 

“ My friend, we mnst separate. To-morrow 
I shall have occasion for all my fortitude in 
biddinff adieu to my soldiers. My bravo Guard 1 
faithful and devoted in my good and in my bad 
fortune 1 To-morrow I take my last fareweH 
Thls is the ftnal struggle that remains for me to 
make.” His voice became tremulous, bJ# lip 
quivered, and he added, “ Caulaincourt, my 
mend, we shall one day meet again," 

Entirely overcome with emotion, he hastily 
left the cabinet. Such was the final parting of 
Naooloon with the Duke of Vicenza, 

Caulaincourt adds, “I was a league from 
Fontainebleau beibre I felt conscious as to how 
or why I was tiiere. On quitting the Emperor’s 
cabinet, scarcely knowing what I did, I threw 
myself into my carriage, which was waiting at 
the entrance to the gmd staircase. All was 
now over. It seemed to me at if I had never 
before measured the Ml depth of the abyss. 
Certainly I had never before so highly appre- 
dated the personal merits of Napoleon. He had 
never appeared to me more great than at the 
moment when he was about to depart in exile 
ftma France. I was independent in my fortune. 
I was tired of men and things. I wished for re- 
pose. But repose without him ! it was the ruin 
of all the delightful illusions which gave a value 
to life. I did not comprehend how henceforth 
I ihouW dreg out my colourless existence, I 
dreamed of travels into remote lands, of mental 
oocupationi, which should fill the measureless 
void of my days to oome. I questioned the 
fatnre, and la we ftitare was written, in letters 
of blood— WjiTiaixjo." 

The high senie of honour with which Nape- 
lion was ohpoeed to discharge his part of the 
obhgatiiffli of this treaty, oompulsory as It was, 
Is manlfett ftom the mapimimons Itnpage with 
which he released his officers firom all farther 
obligations to hlwi and exhorted them to be 
liitiiful to their touafety under the new govera- 
ment He wemhled In Mi room the officers 
ifelii devoted to him who remained at Fcmtaine- 
hlMO, and, aftMtlooitoly looking tround upon 
Ih# group, tild. In Ms farew^ words— 

•♦Gentltmmi, wMm I naain no loagwwlth 
iiif md wlaai yon lave ai^er govemaeni, 


it wiR become you to attach joiirselvee to I 
frankly, and sem it as MthHiuy t» you have 
served me. I request, and even oommand, yon 
to do this, Therefore, all who desire to go to 
Paris have my permission to do so ; and th<»i 
who remain here will do well to send m thsir 
adhesion to the government of the Bourbons.” 

The morning of the 20fch dawned. Napolecn 
had appointed mid-day as the hour of his depar- 
ture. He remained during the forenoon done in 
his cabinet. As the hour approached, the troops 
of the Imperial Guard were drawn up in the 
court-yard of the palace, to pay their fast token 
of respect to their exiled Emperor. An im- 
mense concourse from toe surrounding country 
had collected to witness the great event. The 
oommissionera of the Allied Powers, the generals 
of his body-guard, and a few of the otficers (k 
too hnperiw household, assomblod, in moumM 
silence, in the saloon before Ms cabinet. Gene- 
ral Bertrand, grand-marshal of the palace, faith- 
ful to Napoleon until the dying scene at St. 
Helena, announced the Emperor. Napoleon, 
with a serene countenance and a tranquil air, 
came forth. The emotions excited in every 
breast were too deep for utterance, and not a 
word disturbed toe solemn silence of toe scene. 
As the Emperor passed down the line of hSi 
friends, bowing to the right and toe left, tooy 
seixed his hand and bathed it with their tears. 

As ho arrived at the landing of toe grand 
staircase, he stood for a moment and looked 
around upon the Guard drawn up in the oourt, 
and upon the innumerable multitude which 
thronged its surroundings. Every eye was fixed 
on h& It was a ftmeresl soene, over wMoh 
was suspended the solemnity of religious awe. 
The soldiers were suffocated with sorrow. Atola- 
mationi in that hour would have been a mockery. 
The rilenoe of the grave reigned undisturbw. 
Tears rolled dowu the furrowed cheeks of the 
warriors, and their heads were lowed la un- 
affected grief. They envied toe lot of the little 
band who were allowed to depart aa toe com- 
panions of their beloved chieft^, 

Napoleon cast a tender and a grateM look 
over the battalions and toe ^utdroui wlio bad 
ever proved so fMthfol to himself and to his 
canii, Before descending into toe ooart-yard, 
hi hesitated for a mimsent, as if his fortitude 
were forsaking him. But, imm»’d»t«ly rtHylog 
his strewgtii, he approached the soidlm. The 
drums oomraonced coating the acewtomed nalate. 
With a gesture Napoleon th© mmtM 

tones. A breatiilwi itllltieis prevdled. WMi a 
voice clear and firm, every articulatiaa of wMoh 
was heard la tiie remotort ranks, h® utlA*.' 

‘’Gonemls, officers, and mlilm of ay Old 
Guard, I bid you fwrewelL For fivwmd-twiaBty 
years I bavi mr found you In path k 
bonom* and of gloiy* In toes® hM days, m in 
of « TOSipiritf, you htv« i!*v®f 
noM of fidiUty and of oo-mgi* 
Surop® hm ttaid agate m Still* wito iMi 
soih as you, our mm tmm oould Imf* b«®i 
ioit, ¥« owtid hiPi 
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ymm* Bat It would have rondsred ow ootmtry 
m^appy, I li&Ye tlierefoie sacrificed our lute* 
rests to those of France. I leave you. Bui do 
you, my jfmnds, be faithful to the new sovereign 
uihom France has accepted. The happiness of 
France was my only thought. It shsdl ever be 
rite object of my most fervent prayers. Grieve 
not for my lot I shall be happy so long as I 
know that you are so. If I have consented to 
outlive myself, it is with the hope of still pro- 
moting your glory. I trust to write the deeds 
we have achieved together. Adieu, my chil- 
dren I I would that I could press you all to my 
heart. Let me at least embrace your general 

Erery eye was now bathed in tears, and here 
and there many a strong bosom was heaving 
with sobs. At a signal from Napoleon, Gener^ 
Petit, who then commanded the “ Old Guard,” a 
man of martial bearing bnt of tender feelings, 
advanced, and stood between the ranks of 
soldiers and their Emperor. Napoleon, wi^ 
tears dimming his eyes, encircled the general in 
his arms, while the veteran commander, entirely 
unmanned, sobbed alond. AU hearts were 
melted, and a stifled moan was heard through 
all the ranks. 

Again the Emperor recovered himsell^ and 
smd, “ Brin^ me the eagle.” 

A grenadier advanoei bearing one ^of the 
eagles of the regiment. Napoleon imprinted a 
kiss upon Its silver beak, then pressed the eagle 
to his heart, and said, in tremulous accents — 
Dear eagle I may this last embrace vibrate 
for ever in the hearts of all my faithM soldiers I 
Farewell, again, my old companions— farewell I” 

The outburst of universal grief could no longer 
be restrained ; all were alike overcome. Napo- 
leon threw himself into his carriage, bowed his 
sorrow-stricken head, covered his eyes with both 
hands, and the carriage rolled away, bearing 
the greatest and noblest son of France into 
erilCf 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

THB EMPBBOB AT ELBA, 

Eausnlmlty of the Emperor-Affection of Josephine— 
Her death— Napoleon’s arrival at Elbar-HIs devotion 
to the interests of the island— Rural enjojrments— 
Measures of the Bourbons in France— Comical ap- 
pearance of Lonis XVIII —Plans for the abdication 
of the Emperor— The income of the Emperor with- 
held— Conversation with Loi d Ebrington — Distracted 
state of France— Conversation with M. Chahonillon— 
Napoleon decides to leave Elba— Testimony of the 
Duke of Kongo. 

Napoleon was to embark at Frejus, which is 
jibout seven hundred miles from Paris. Eight 
days were occupied in the journey to the coast. 
Throughout all the first parts of the journey he 
was the object of universk respect and affection. 
Crowds gathered to see Mm pass along the road, 
and whwre relays of horses were to be taken, 
he was greeted with enthoaiaaric shouts of **Tive 


As h® approftoliscl those depart., 
menta farther remote from Paris, whoro ho wm 
less knovm, and where tiio Bourbon interest con^ 
tinned strong, it was anticipated that he would 
encounter many insults, la a lew towns, as the 
cavalcade advanced, cries of “Vive ic RoiT* 
were nused, and, but for the prudent precaution 
of the commissioners, it is not improbable that 
he would have been assassinated. 

Napoleon had now entire- y Tocovered his equa- 
nimity, and appeared social and cheerful As a 
matter of precaution, he rode on horseback in 
advance of his escort, occasionally answering 
questions to the populace, and laughing good» 
humonredly at observations often not very com- 
plimentary respecting himself On the 27tli ha 
reached Frejus, and, on the evening of the 28th, 
embarked, under a salute of twenty-one guns, 
in the British frigate, the “Undaunted.” A 
French vessel had been prepared for his re*’ 
ception, but he refused to ami under the Bour- 
bon flag. Two of the commissioners, tiie 
Austrian and the English, accompanied him on 
hoard. 

During these melancholy scenes, Napoleon 
could not forget his true and faithful Josephine. 
She was at Malmaison, overwhelmed wita an« 
pish. He wrote to her frequently. Inalllus 
letters to Josephine, he seemed to recognise her 
noble nature and her appreciative spirit. Four 
days before he left Fontainebleau m Elba, he 
sent to her the following letter 

“Dear Josephine,— I wrote to you on the ftth 
of this month, but perhaps you have not received 
my letter. Hostilities still continued, and pos- 
sibly it may have been intercepted. At present 
the communications must be ro-established. I 
have formed raj resolution. I have no doubt 
this billet will roach you. I will not repeat 
what I said to you. Then I lamented my situa- 
tion. My head and spirit are fn-ed from an 
enormous weight. My fall is great, but it may, 
as men say, prove useful. In my retreat I shaU 
substitute the pen for the sworm The histoi 7 
of my reign will be curious. The world has, as 
yet, seen me only in profile, I shall show myself 
in lull. How many things have I to disclose I 
How many are the men of whom a falie esteem 
is entertained! I have heaped benefits npo* 
millions of ingrates, and they have sdi octrayed 
me— yes, all. I «xcopt from this number tk« 
good Eugene, so worthy of you and of me. 

“ Adieu, my dear Josephine. Be resigned, ni 
I am, and never forget him who never forgot, 
and who wiB never forget, you. Farewell, Jose, 
phinel “NaBOLIOH. 

P,S.— I expect to hear from you it Elba* 

I am not very well.” 

Josephine, as ehe read these lines, wepl 
bitterly. All the affections of her loul, elicited 
anew by the sorrow of her former companion, 
now wshed forth unrestrained. 

“ r must not remain here.” th® laldi “ia| 
presence is tticesaary to the Empertr. Thedni^ 
IS, Indeed, more Maria Louim’i than min** • Bol 
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the Empim I« i^ond— fbrsalen, Well, I at 
kmt wlU not aliandon him. I might he dis* 
pensed with while he was happy; now 1 am 
*nre that ho expects me." 

la her situation of peculiar delicacy and em- 
barrassment, and not knowing what decision 
Marla Louisa might adopt, she wrote the follow- 
ing touching lines to Napoleon j— 

"Now only can I calculate the whole extent 
of the misfortune of having beheld my union 
with you dissolved by law. Now do I, indeed, 
lament being no more than your friend, who can 
but mourn over a misfortune great as it is un- 
ezpocted. Ah, sire I why can I not fly to you ? 
why can I not give you the assurance that exile 
has no terrors save for vulgar minds ; and that, 
far from diminishing a sincere attachment, mis- 
fortune imparts to it a new force. I have been 
upon the point of quitting France to follow yotir 
footsteps, and to consecrate to yon the remainder 
of p existence which you so long embellished, , 
A single motive restrains me, and that you may 
divine, ^ If I learn that I am the only one who 
will Mill her duty, nothing shall detain me, and 
I will go to the only place where, henceforth, 
there can be happiness for me, since I shall be 
able to console you when you are isolated and 
unfortunate. Say but the word, and I depart. 
Adku, sire I Whatever I would add would still 
bo too little. It is no longer by words that my 
sentiments for you are to he proved, and for 
etcium your consent is necessary." 

A few days after writing this letter, Josephine, 
crushed by care and sorrow, was taken sick. It 
was soon evident that her dying hour ap- 
proached. She received the tidings with perfect 
composure, and partook of the last sacraments of 
religion. At the oloae of these solemn rites she 
said to Eugtoe and Hortense, who were weeping 
at her bedside— 

"I have alwa^ifs desired tlio happiness of 
Frwoe. I did all in my power to contribute to 
it. I can say with truth, in this my dying hour, 
that the first wife of Napoleon never earned a 
single tear to flow." 

She called for a portrait of tlie Emperor, gazed 
upon it long and tenderly, and, fervently press- 
ing it to her heart, breatlied the following 

ft 

^0 God I watch over Napoleon while he re- 
mains in the desert of this world. Alas I thoagh 
he hath committed great faults, hath he not ex- 
piated them by great sufferings? Just God I 
then halt looked into Ms heart, and hast seen by 
how ardent a deidre for nseful and durable im- 
provements he was stnimated. Deign to approve 
tids my last petition, and mav this image of m v 
husband bwir me witness tnat my latest wish 

d ^my latest prayer was for Mm and flw my 

On the ^tth May, hardly te weeks after 
Ni^lecm’s iirifil In Elba, she died. It was a 

The 

itfubt and & flowacs of MalmMson ware In 
IWIbhMtt, and the lixcorlint gxovie wett filled 


mth tho sot)g<? of Wriln. The eui, throned to 
gorgeous cluuik, descending, whlk 

gentle zephyrs from tlio open vnndowi oreathed 
over tho pale cheek rf the (lying Empress. She 
held tho miniature of Napoleon in her hand. 
Her last looks were riveted upon those features 
she had loved so faithfully, and fkintly exclaim- 
ing, *^Miind of Elba — kapolmn!''* her gentle 
spirit passed aws / into the sweet sleep of the 
Christian’s death. For four days her body re- 
mained shrouded In state. More than twenty 
thousand people— monarohs, nobles, statesmen, 
and adoring peasants — thronged the ohiteau of 
Malmaison to take a last look of her beloved re- 
mains. Her body now Iks entombed in the 
antique village church of Uuel, two miles from 
Malmaison. A mauholoum of white marble, re- 
presenting the Empress kneeling in her corona- 
tion robes, bears tho simple mscriptioa *- 

EnaKNB AND HOKTllNS® 

TO 

JOSEPHINE. 

The island of Elba is situated about two 
hundred miles from the coast of France. Gentle 
brt'ozes, a smooth sea, and cloudless skies ren- 
di'red tho voyaj^o of five days peculiarly agree- 
able. The Emperor converse*! with perfect 
frankness and choerfulneHS, and, by hit freedom 
from restraint, his good-naturo, and his sooial 
converse, won the admiration and the friendship 
of all in the ship. Captain Usher, who oom- 
mandftd the " Undaunted,” and other distin- 
guished men on board, have left their testimony, 
tiiHt in extent of infonn&tion, in genius, and m 
all social fasdnations, the Emperor was tne most 
extraordinary man they bad ever met He had 
been but a few hours on board befoiu he had 
won the hindlv feelings of all the ship’s com- 
pany. Even tfie (wnnnon sMlors, who had beeo 
instructed to believe that he wai an incarnate 
fiend, were heard to say with astonishment, 
is a good fallow ^ afl&r /" 

On the evening of the Srd of May, m the sun 
was sinking beneath the blue waves of the Medi- 
terranean, the dork mountains of Elba rose in 
the horizon. As the ship drew near the shore, 
tho Emperor presented to the ship's crew a pun# 
of two hundred napoleons. The boatswain, in 
behalf of his sliipmatos, cap in hand, wtumed 
thanks, wishing " his haieur long life, and bdXm" 
luck next timn,'* 

The next rooming Napolion landed, under a 
royal salute from the English iMp. and the dif- 
cisarge of a hundred guns from the Miltow of 
Porto Femyo, the humble mipital of his dhnina- 
tive domain. Ni|wlioa, instead of pro<»idiiif 
immediately to the palace which bad been pre- 
pared for hli reoiptloii, with the timplMty of a 
private tmveEtr, tiurri'«d upon the wore whEe 
Ml property was dlwmlwkisg, CNj^slonaliy 
even rendering wslilinoe wi^ Ms own han^ 
The snn wae IntMiely hoi Captain Uidter, whe 
^ood by hlf alcte, mlt it Napway 

notiedng hk dlioosnll^ playfrilly ex^rMSM 
inke tim a lAw, bepii^ to « ps» 
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festo to«4 fer Its 

ihipSy alioiild lie io al^cted. 

Napoleon ramaaned for two liotirs without 
sitting down, superintending the disembarkation* 
lien mounting a horse, and inviting Captain 
Usher to accompany him, he observed that he 
would take a ride and view the country. They 
asoended an eminence which commanded a view 
of nearly the whole island, which is sixteen 
miles in length, and from two to twelve miles in 
breadth. The population was thirteen thousand. 
After gazing for a few mmntes upon its wnole 
extent, he remarked, with a smile— 

My empire, it must ha confessed, is rather 
small” 

The inhabitants received him with great de- 
monstrations of joy. The peasantry, on meeting 
him, knelt and prostrated themselves to the 
earth. Napoleon was much displeased with this 
debasement which he attributed to their want 
of edncation, and to the humiliation imposed 
upon them bj? the monks.^ But even here the 
restless energies of his mind, and his intense 
interest in pnblio improvement, were immedi- 
ately conspiouons. In the course of two or three 
days he had visited every spot in his little 
donuun. He examined the mines, the salt- 
marshes, the vineyards, the woods, the harbours, 
the fortifications, with a practical and a scientific 
eye. Extraordinary activity was instantly in- 
rased into the little realm. New roads were 
constructed, oa];Lal8 were dug, and aqueducts 
reared. A hospital was established, conveni- 
ences were introdnoed to facilitate the fisheries, 
and improved buildings were reared for carrying 
on the salt-works. At a short distance from 
Elba there was an nninhabited island called 
Eianosa, which had been abandoned, as it had 
become a lurking-place of the Barbaiy corsairs. 
Napoleon sent thirty of his guard, as a colony, 
to take possession of the island, and sketched 
out a plan of fortifications to beat off the pirates. 

“Europe," he remarked, with a smile, “will 
fay that I have already made a oonquest.” 

All his energies seemed devoted to the promo- 
tion of the wealth and the indnstiy of his little 
realm. 

“ It has been alleged,** says W. H. Ireland, 
“ but without foundation, that the Emperor re- 
tained his taste ks military exercises. Not one 
review took place during fcs residence at Porto 
Ferrajo, where arms seemed to possess no attrac- 
tions for him.” 

Early in June, Madame Letitia and Paniine, 
impelled by maternal and sisterly affection, came 
to share the exile of the beloved son and brother. 
About the same time, the Austrian commissioner 
took leave and returned to Vienna. The English 
commissioner was now left alone. His position 
was humiliating to himself and annoying to Na- 
poleon. Though he was an intelligent man, and 
Napoleon at first took pleasure in Ms society, the 
degrading ftinction he ^as called iraon to perform 
gradually cooled the intimacy. Napoleon ceased 
to pay aim attention, and he soon found that he ; 
was not a welome ffmt. Still, he was bound | 


to keep a watchful eye n|M)ii all that transpired 
at Elba, and to transmit his obserfatlons to the 
English Cabinet. At length, the only way in 
which he could obtain an interview with the 
Emperor was by availing himself of the forms of 
court etiquette, which rendered it proper to call 
upon the Emperor to take his leave whenever he 
departed from the island, and also to announcf 
his return. 

The presence of the Emperor made vhe littl# 
island of Elba the most conspicuous spot in aU 
Europe. A large number of travellers from all 
parts of the Continent resorted to Elba in crowds 
French, Italian, and Polish officers throngee 
thither to pay their homage to one whose renown 
made him, thon^ but the proprietor of a small 
estate, the most illustrious monarch in Europe. 
All of a suitable social position were readily ad- 
mitted to friendly intercourse with the banished 
monarch. He engaged in conversation with 
marvellons freedom and frankness, interesting all 
by the nobleness and the elevation of his views, 
speaking of the past 8.S histoiy, and of himself 
as politically dead. 

_ His spirits appeared ever tranquil No expres- 
sion of regret escaped his lips, and he seemed 
disposed to throw the mantle of charity over the 
conduct of those who had most deeply wronged 
him. He took an interest in the simple amuse- 
ments of the peasants, and they addressed him 
with frankness and affection, as if he were their 
father. On one occasion, when he was present 
to witness some of their athletic feats of compe- 
tition, they requested him to preside as umpire. 
Very good-naturedly he consented. He animated 
the competitors by his plaudits, and crowned the 
victor with his own hand. 

He had a farm-house but a short distance 
from Ms humble palace in Porto Ferrajo. Every 
day he rode thither in an open barouche, accom* 
anied by his mother, and occasionally amused 
imself by going into the poultiy-yard and 
feeding the chickens. His mother was then 
nearly seventy years of age. She was a re- 
mwkably fine-looking woman, her countenance 
being expressive of both sweetness and dignity. 

Napoleon slept but little. He often threw him- 
self upon a oouch without removing his clothes# 
and rose very early in the morning to read and 
write. He breakfasted between ten and eleven, 
and then took a short nap. He made himself a 
very agreeable companion to aU who approached 
him, never alluding with the slightest gloom or 
regret to his post reverses. He was ver^ simple 
and unostentatious in his dress, and in all his tastes- 
The intellectual had such a predominance in Mi 
nature that the animal appetite had no room for 
growth. 

The summer thus passed rapidly and pleasantly 
away. The allied despots, having reconquered 
Europe, were still assembled in congress at 
Vienna, qnarrelliDg among themselves respeoting 
the division of the spoils. The Bourbons wm 
fast resuming their andent tyranny in Frutett 
All parties, except a few extreme ioyalSsti, Mm 
disgusted with mdr iwiy. # 
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JAxander, who hi^ obtaiaed some new Heti 
fospecting hmnan rights from his intemewa with i 
Napoleon, had endeavonred to persuade Louis 
XVIII. to hate some little regard to public 
opinion. 

“The doctrine of dime right to the crown," 
ifud the Caar, “is now seen through and repu- 
diated by the people of France. You must ob- 1 
tain an election to the throne by the Senate, that 
Tou may be understood to reign by a new title, i 
ny a voluntary appeal to the people. It will be ' 
prudent to recognise as valid the government of 
the last twenty-ftve yeara. If you date your 
reign from the death of Louis XVIL, thus as- 1 
sorting that since that time you have been the , 
lawful sovereign of France, and that the Empire 
has been a usurpation, France will be wounded ! 
and irritated." 

To these common-sense remarks, from the lips 
of the despotic Czar, Louis haughtily replied — 
“ By what title can the Senate, the instrument and 
accomplice of the violence and madness of ai 
usurper, dispose of the crown of BYanca ? Does 
it belong to them t And if it did, think yon 
that they would give it to a Botirbon ? No I 
The deaths of my brother and nephew have 
transmitted the throne to me. In virtue of this ; 
title I reign. Europe has placed me on the 
throne, not to re-establish in my person a man, 
a race, but a principle. I have no other, I want 
no other, title to present to France and to the 
woild. You yourself— by what title do you 
oomraand those millions of men whom you Imve 
led here to restore me to my throne 

Alexander was silenced. The advice of Bw- 
nadotte was a little different, and more highlj 
appreciated. 

“ Sire,*’ said he, “ make yourself dreaded, and 
they will love you. Wear a telvet glove upon a 
hand of iron." 

In this spirit the Bourhons, madly ignoring all 
the light and advancement of a quarter of a 
cenfcary of revolution, with folly unutterable, 
endeavoured to consign France again to the 
gloom and oppnsssion of the Middle Ages, 

“The Bourbons," said Napoleon, “during 
their exili, had learned nothing and had for- 
gotten nothing." 

I.»ouisXVllL was about sixty years of age. 
He suffered muoh from the gout, and was so exces- 
sively corpulent that he oowd hardly walk. He 
oonversed with mm, and possessed that quality 
which bis friends csdled Snaneai, and his enemies 
ftabbomnese. He wort velvet boots that the 
kather might not chafe hk lep. Decorariona of 
^valrj were snspended from broad blue ribbons, 
whioh pissed over hk ctpacioni white waist- 
<»ii Ills whole mnim$ was fantastically 
antique. Hii hair, oawMly powdered, w« artk- 
tioilly turned up in front, and ourled by the 
haMreiiiri up<k hk temples. Behind it was 
tied by i blaok ribbon, from whenoe it esoaped, 
iowi»g down op« hk shouMirf. He wore a 
liiwi*obiM^ hit, admmid with a wMte oookade 
ttl i wMm plume. When the people of Paris 
midf iImi lelmif bt hufld 


object, under the patronage of the armies of 
England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, oonveyed 
through the streets of Paris to the Tuileries, to 
take the place of Napoleon ae their icwereign, 
they were at first exceedingly amused, hut their 
amusement very soon passed away into derision 
and contempt They began to murmur more 
and more loudly for the noblo exile of Elba. In 
very nncourtly phrase, they called Louis XVHL 
Louis the Hog. They called the Bourbons the 
swine. A caricature was circulated everywhere 
through the kingdom, representing a magnificent 
eagle winging his flight from the Tuileries, whEe 
a herd of unwieldy porkers were waEowing inat 
the gates. 

The Bourbons disbanded the Imperial Guard, 
who could never forget their adored chieftain, and 
surrounded themselves with a bod v-guardof Swiss 
mercenaries. The tri-coloured flag gave place to 
the ancient standard of the Bourbons. The King 
haughtily nullified all the acts of the imperial 
government, ever speaking of tlie Empire as the 
usurpation, and dating the first of his ordinances 
in the nineteenth year of his reign. The right 
of suffrage was so far abolished that there were 
but eight hundred thoupaud voters in the king- 
dom, instead of about five raillions, as under Nar 
poleon. The King insulted the nation hy de- 
claring that he held the throne by divine right, 
and not by the will of the people. 

The Bourbons also humiliated France beyond 
expression by the enormous concessions they 
made to the AEies. At one sweep tliey surren- 
dered every inch of territory which France had 
acquired since the Revolution. Fifteen mEHona 
three hundred and sixty thousand souk were thus 
severed from the Empire. Twelve thousand 
pieces of cannon, and ammunlrion in incalculable 
quantities, were yielded to the victors. Fortresses 
were dkmantled, garrisons oontiuning a hundred 
thousand men snrrenderad, and the army was 
out down to eighty thousand troops. Thus the 
Allies disarmed Franoe, and rendemd it helpless, 
before they entrusted It to the keeping of the 
Bourbon usurpers. The dkoontint and murmurs 
of the people became so loud and universal, thiri 
it became necessary to eatahlkh the moat rigid 
censorship of the press. 

Wltoa Boraadotte was seduced to turn hk 
tnitoroui arms against Napoleon, the Allies 
Moretly oontraoted to annex to Sweden ti» 
kingdom of Norway. It became now neoMssuj 
to pay the thirty pieces of lilver* But as the 
Allies had not the property wMA the? had 
pledged, they tuned themselvM kto hlpway 
men to obtain It The Norwegians, to the 
aogukh of despair, roM as one man, dedirioi, 
“ We will Evi or ie tor M Nerwayk fritdom? 
A deuutorimt was sent from Norway to Iht 
Britkn pvernmeni to Implore, to most ftlliiii 
tones, the many of Snglimd* 

“Thiingifmeiitodfikiid^ how* 
ever^aiyi AIioil ** towards Swadmwifi tot 
$tmigm to pmilt ^ any •tatUctt bii^ pil 
even to toMilwiiiniifp«idifCfftpI^ 
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Englpd, witiotife t!i« sIlgHte&t pretext, even 
•f provocation, sent her fleet to assail Norway 
by sea, while Bemadotte, by land, poured^ into 
the helpless kingdom a powerful army of inva- 
sion. The Norwegians fought bravely agains^ 
such fearful odds. The little kingdom was sooi 
overpowered, and fell, covered with wounds. Th< 
Allies, wiping their dripping swords, handec 
over the bloody prey to Bemadotte. This act 
aroused intense indignation from the Oppositio: 
in the British Parliament. It was declared b 
be the deepest stain which as yet snllied th( 
British government But the Tories were i 
the entire ascendency, and haughtily famnplei 
all opposition beneath their feet. This event 
occurred during the months of September, Oo 
toher, and November of this year. 

With the same reckless disregard of all popular 
rights, the Allies proceeded to punish all those 
States which had manifested any disposition b 
throw off the yoke of feudal despotism. Th( 
noble Saxons were compelled to drink the cup 
humiliation to its dregs. A large part of tin 
kingdom was passed over to the despotism ( 
Prussia? Blucher, with his bloody dragooni, 
silenced the slightest aspirations for liberty. 
The Gmnd Duchy of Warsaw, one of the por- 
tions of dismembered Poland which Napoleoi 
had nobly enfranchised, was bound hand anc 
foot, and delivered again to Eussia. This mos: 
relentless of earth’s despotisms swung her knout, 
and pointed to Siberia, and her trembling victims 
were silent and still. The Milanese, who for a fe 
years had enjoyed a free government, and a d( 
gree of prosperity never known before, were again 
overrun by the armies of Austria. Truly was it 
declared in the British ParUament that these acts 
of violence and spoliation surpassed any with 
which Napoleon had ever been charged. 

Sir Archibald Alison, the eloquent advocate ol 
the British aristocracy, thus apologizes for these 
acts:— 

All these States which were disposed of^ some 
against their will, by the Congress of Vienna, 
were at war with the Allied Powers? they were 
art of the French Empire or of its allied dopen- 
encies, and if they wore allotted to some of the 
conquering Powers, they underwent no more than 
the stem rule of war, the sad lot of the van- 
quished from the beginning of the world.” 

As these governments had been sustained bv 
the genius of one man, when he fell they all feu 
together. The Allies had discernment enough 
to see where the mighty energy was which sus- 
tained the popular iurttitutions of Europe? con- 
sequently, they combined against Napoleon 
Bonaparte alone. Let those who oendemn Na- 
poleon for not having organised these kingdoms 
as Eepublics answer the question, why did not 
these people, upon the fall of Napoleon, esta- 
blish republican iiiatitations themselves? 

Tha to of Frederick AiigMtus, the unhappy 
King of Swuny, peculiarly txdted the sympa- 
thies of ali generous miiidi. Hi had been mag- 
ftaaimow in his fidelity to the popuk^* cause, and 
with oMMponding levitily he wm 


cm 

After bring detained fbx lome time a State pri- 
soner in the castle of Fiedericksfield, while his 
judges decided his doom, one-third of his do- 
miniona was wrested from him and given to 
Prussia. The King, thus weakened by the loss 
of two millions of subjects, and rendered power- 
less in the midst of surrounding despotisms, was 
permitted to sit down again upon his mutilated 
throne. Thus all over Europe there was with 
the people intense discontent. The populw cause 
was effectually debased, and despotism was ram- 
pant. 

^Napoleon, at Elba, read the European jounials 
wito the greatest avidity. He appeared to bo 
quite indifferent to the insults which the Allies 
and their partisans were lavishing upon him. 

“Am I much cut up to-day?” said ha to 
General Bertrand, as he on one occasion bronglit 
him the French journals. 

“ No, sire,” the grand marshal replied ; “there 
is no assault to-day upon your Majesty.” 

“Ah, well,” Napoleon replied, “it will be for 
to-morrow. It is an intermittent fever.”*^ 

As the summer advanced the Emperor began 
to be embarrassed for want of money. The sums 
he had brought with him were expended, and 
the Bourbons, with dishonour which exoitod the 
reproaches even of the Allies, neglected to pay 
the annnity settled upon the exiled Emperor by 
the treaty of Fontaipebleau. This vioktion of 
the compact was without a shadow of Justifioa* 
tion. Napoleon might have oontmued the war, 
and at least have cost the Allies a vast sacrifice 
of treasure and of blood. It was an act of pei>* 
fidy to refuse the fulfilment of the treaty. The 
British government were ashamed of this con- 
duct,^ and Lord Castlerongh earnestly but un- 
availingly remonstrated with the Bourbons. 

Napoleon, with his accustomed promptness and 
energy, stopped his improvements, and introduced 
the most rigid economy into all his expenriturefi 
The chill winds of winter came, and the Emperor 
retired to his cabinet and to his books, and to 
oouversatioa with the illustrious men who, ia 

M Tlia frtllcwluft romarki of the Bake of Borigo wW 
’ommead tbensiclvc* to oviary emdid mind “In i®lt# 
){ ttil sttRcku, tho brlHtet career of the Emiwor r* 
nains to tlcfeiid lilm. It I# exdniJvely the olRiwItttf 
'ui genius. Hi« immortal works will long nnaita m 
bJffU of coitipjiristm, difficult; of attalameat for tboi« 
Wlio Blmll atifiupi to iautate him? while Frimchmea 
will conililer tliem the proudett recordi Intltolr Watoiy. 
They wUl aloo sorre a« an answer to ail those itlacks 
a iplnt of roTesjre m>ver ceum to direct against 
ilm. When time, which analyxe# eY«rythi«f, ihall 
lave disarmed rcaentment, Napoleon will be held up to 
he veneration of hlitorr m tee man of the peopl^ ti 
the hero of Uhcral Institutions. Hs will then receiva 
hla just meed of praise for hl$ effort* to linprovo the coa- 
lition of mankind. A. correct idea wilt ih«o b* fomitd 
tf the reslitanc* he mail hate Mcountircd, A proper 
'iaiinc«on will thift to# drawn b*lwi«it a diciatonlilp 
necensairy and a goventfiMut roHni by titt 
laws? between the cri»l* of a inameni mi tli« untiled 
'tdlUcil eawenee which H a a* ItjwndwS to topartto 
h« nation I#aa!l|, H will be adiulttc'd that no mst wn- 
sessed in no p*it a dtfr## *• Wniflf Hit mm$ of fm* 
erluf France happy, tml that aha wooW sol lave 
id to h# »o hid It ttot fcm fm m wm till wfetek 
eaemlei had iaku pilii* to it iri^ tp 
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Jiiumlwri, looked to visit hira. With 
r«miu:kftbl 0 imroservt he commonicttetl his im- 
prassioiis, though he ooald not but have knowii 
that they womd have been reported all over 
Eurojpo. 

Ijord Ebrington record! an interesting foter- 
vitw which he had with Napoleon on the evening 
of the 6th of December, 

“Tell me frankly/* laid Napoleon, “are the 
French latisBed?" 

“ So, lo/’ Lord Ehringtoa replied. 

“It cannot be,*' Napoleon rejoined. “They 
have been too much hnmbled. They have had 
a King forced upon them, and that, too, by Eng- 
land.** 

He then referred to the pamphlets which had 
been published in France respecting himself. 

“Among them,” said he, “there are some 
which denominate me a traitor and a coward. 
Bnt it is only truth that wonnda The French 
weE know wat I am neither the one nor the 
other* The wisest plan the Bonrhoni could have 
adopted would have been, as regards myself, to 
pmne the role by which I was guided in respect 
to them — that is to say, never permitting any 
one to state anj(rthing either good or bad re- 
garding the family.” 

“What do yon think of the Emperor of 
lassia?” inquired Lord Ebrington. 

“ He is an absolute Greek," Napoleon replied. 
“ There is no placing any dependence upon him. 
He nevertheless is mstrncted, and possesses some 
liberal sentiments, which were acquired from lie 
phEosophical IjA Harps, who was nis tutor. But 
Be is so Hippant and deceptive it is impi^ible to 
ascertain If his assertions axe the result of his 
real thoughts, or derived from a oertain vanity 
in contrasting himself with his real position. 

“The Emperor Frands,” he continued, «had 
more honesty, but kis capacity. 1 would much 
rather oonloe in Urn than in the other. And if 
he passed Ms word to anything, X should feel 
persuaded that, on pledging himself, he had the 
Intention of fuelling his promise. But his facul- 
ties are very oiroumtcribed---no energy, no cha- 
meter. 

“ As to the King of Proisii, he Is a corporal, 
without an idea beyond the dress of a soldier. 
He is by far the most stupid of the three.” 

Conversation then turned to Napoleon’s last 
lawpaign, “ Our ruin,” said he, with as much 
•ppartat composure as if speaking of an event 
which occurred during the Middle Ages, “is to 
he aiofihed to Mannont I had oonfided to Mm 
mm# of my beiA troops, and a post of the greatest 
Impofftaim How okdd I expect to be betmyed 
by a man whom 1 had loa^ with kindness 
iom the toe he was fifteen y«mi of age 7 Had 
he stood firm, I could havi MviH the AMes out 
•f Faria, and the people there, is well as 
Ihioughout France, would have risen In spite of 
the Muaie. But, evw with Mannont's troops, 
tlkf Alies numbered agaimt us three to one^ 
AHef bis diiAcdon there was no loo^ any hope 
I might siffl, howef«p,have hern m 
and hawi pvebmiid tb* wax Ibr •«»§ 


years; bnt against Europe united I oould not 
have fiattorftd myself with a fortnaate remit. I 
soon decided to resrue Franco from civil war-, 
and I now look upon loywif a« dead, for to die 
>r to live ilere is the same thing.” 

“Were you not snrpiised/’ inquired Ijud. 
Ebrington, “that Eerthier should have been 
tmong the first to welcome the arrival of the 
' .urbous f 

Napoleon answered with a smile, “I have 
leen informed that he committed some such 
foolishness, bnt be was not gifted with a strong 
mind. I had raised him higher than his deserts 
hecanse he was useful to me in writing. After 
all, he was an honest soul, who, in case I ap- 
peared, would be the first to express Ms re- 
grets for what he had done, with tears in Ms 

mJ* 

Again he said, “ The only revenge I wish upon 
this poor Berthier would be to see him in his 
costume of captain of the body-guard of Louis.” 
With undeniable correctness Napoleon has swd, 
“ I never revenged myself for a personal iiyury 
during the whole course of my life.” 

“But what would they do with me,” said 
Napoleon, “ supposing I should go to England? 
Should I ho stoned to death ?” 

“ I think,” Lord Ebrington replied, “ that you 
would bo perfectly safe. The violent feelmgs 
again.st you have been daily subsiding since we 
are no longer at war.” 

“ I believe, nevertheless,” Napoleon r^oined, 
smiling, “ that I should run some risk from your 
London mob.” 

He spoke of Lord Cornwallis In the highest 
terms. “Though not a man,” said he, “ol 
superior talents, he was, in integrity and good- 
ness of heart, an honour to his country. He 
waa what X call a specimen of the true race of 
English nobility. I wish 1 had had some of the 
same stamp in France. X always knew,” he 
added, “ whether the English cabinet were sm- 
cero M any proposals for peace by the persons 
they sent to treat. I believe, if Mr. Fox had 
lived, we should have concluded a peace. The 
manner in which he began Us oomspondenoe 
with Talleyrand gave an incontestable proof of 
Ms good faith. You doubtless call to yam re- 
collection the circumstance of the assasslm But 
those leagued with Mr. Fox in the adminiitra- 
tiou were not so pacifically inermed.” 

“ Wo considered your views of aggrandisement 
such,” said i.ord Ebrington, “ that msny of our 
statesmen, and !.crd Grenville among them, wen 
afraid of making peace with you.” 

“ You were mmideen * Hipoleon relied; “ I 
wii only desirous of making you Jml* I mi^ot 
Uie English character j but I wanted a free 
maxidme trade. Eveoti in creating wars, frir- 
nJshed me the means of wlargiag mjf Empire, 
and X did not neglect them. But f stood in 
need of some yeaxi* rgpose to aooomplish evwry- 
tbing I MtwW far France. Tell Lord Gtin- 
idEe to ocas and vMl me at Elba. I beliefs 
yew thon^ In Enghtnd that X was a fni 
‘ demmtt have seMs lte>e «nd nnSi 
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foa irill prob&Mj s3Iow tlial ym haw In iom» ^oion of moh t prom®ji!Bg mm nm^y wlfidiBi 
yMpeota o«©n deoeiTed." to reli*si «li# oxiled Eraporor from the oblign. 

« I tien attacked,*' wyi Lord EbringfcO!i, **hii tiouiof Mi treaty tad abdioato at Foatame- 
detention of Engliii travellers, wMch he juiti- , and to jnitity Mi attempt to rtoovar lie 
fted (m the score of retaliation, in onr having rupire he had so reoenth* iott.'^ 
made prize* at sea before a declaration of war. Nothing om more olett j ihow than thi* itati 
I replied that snoh a proceeding had been sano- of tilings tha marvellons fiower of Napoleon, 
tioned by long nse, ‘ Ye*,’ he said, * to yon Here was a maa, withont arms, without money, 
who gain, but not to others who suffer from it’, quietly dwelling on a little island oi the Medi- 
and if you made new laws of nations, I was jus- terrandan, readmg hi* books, conversing in hi* 
tiffed in doing the same. I am fully convinced cabinet, watching over the interests of a few 
that in your hearts yon allow that I was right, Nndred peasants, and yet the power of Ms 
because I displayed energy in that proceeding, name was such, and there was such a tide of 
mk I have, equally with yourselve*, somewhat sympathy circling around him from the masse* 
of the pirate about me.* ” of the people on the Continsat, that t!ie com- 

Lord Ebrington expressed Ms surprise at the hined despot* of Europe, in ihe midst of their 
admirable lon^-jfroW with which Napoleon bor< bristling bayonets, were trembling for fear of 
hi* reverses. “ All the world,” said the Empe him. 

ror, ** has been more astonished in that respect The treaty of Fontameblean had already been 
than myself. I do not entertain the best opinion shameMy violated, and Napoleon was oonse« 
of men, and I have nniformly mistrusted Fortune, qnently no longer Imnnd by Its obligatioua A 
Hy brothers were much more kings than I. crisis was manifestly at hand. France was on 
They have had the enjoyments of royalty, whil( the eve of another revolution. The nation was 
I have had little but its fatigues.” earnestly yearning for it* deposed Emperor. 

The eyes of the people of France were now Napoleon anxiously watched these portentous 
every day more and more earnestly turned to- si^. He studied the journals. He received 
wards Elba. Loud murmurs were everywhere reports from his friends respecting the distracted 
ascending around the Bourbon throne. Louis state of France, the universal discontent with 
XVIII. and hi* friends were alarmed. Th( the Bourbons, the projects for his assassination, 
Royalists felt that it was necessary to put Napo or to kidnap Mm and consign Mm to close 
leon out of the way, as Ms boundless personal imprisonment. They told Mm of the affection 
popularity endangered the repose of Europe, with which hSi memory was cherished by the 
Many plots were formed for his assassination, people of France, SEhd ^eir earnest desire that 
which were communicated to him by his friends, he would return. 

Napoleon was defenceless, and the poniard of tfr It was now near the close of the month of 
murderer was ever suspended over him. Thi February. He had been upon the island of 
English cabinet was dissatisfied with his plaoe Elba ten montha His peril was extreme. The 
of exile, a* not being sufficiently remote from assassin's dagger might any day roach Iiis heart, 
Europe. The British government was in nego- or a band of kidnappers convey him to imprison- 
tiation with the East India Company for the ment— a thousandfold more to be dreaded thaa 
cession to the crown of the island of St. Helena: death. He resolved to return to France, present 
It was reported that the Duke of Wellington, himself before the people, and let them pla«( 
who, on Ms voyage to and from India, had seen Mm upon the throne or send a bullet through 
this lonely rock, had suggested it as a strong Ms heart, a* to them should seem the best 
prison for the exile, whom he unworthily allowed Pauline visited the Contiuent, and the mod 
himself implacably to hate. The report was distmmshed of the friends of Napoleon gathered 
everywhere that the Allies were deliberating around her. On her retom iht acquainted the 
upon the project of removing the Emperor from Emperor with the remorse of his oldompanfims- 
Uba to St Helena. la-arm* for having joined the Boorboa^ and of 

After the retreat of the Emperor to Elba,' their urgent entreaty that he woMd retara to 
says Lord Holland, “Lady Holland furnished France. They ail agreed to tihe declaration 
Mm with one or two packets of English news- that the people, with entire unanWity wo^ 
papers, wMoh she was informed that he had replace him upon the throne 
been anxious to peruse. It is remarkable that Early to February, Baron Chabonlon, one of 
to one of those papers was a para^ph hinting the young membem of Napoleoa’i Connell of 
a project among the confederates oi transporting to disguise vifited Elba. He oblMnid a 
him to St. Helena. True it was that such an private audlenoe with the Empmr, and report! 
idea, however inoonslstent with honour or good the following oonvenattoa as havtog ooomi^ 
fiiith, was started and discussed before Napoleon dnring the interview 
left Elba 1 stated this toot to the House of “ 1 am tofonned that ym hat* Jut airtvM 
Lords, to the debate on the treatment of General from France,” said the Emperor, “ §pMk to me 
Bonaparte, and / leo# ad ooniradietad, I had f Park Have jm ko«f ht to IM mm from 
it, to trnlh, from an Englishman of veracity, ly friends?** 
employed at the Congress of Vienna, who told “No, ti ro . ** 

m it after Nwleon's arrival at Paris, bat before Napoleon totontw^ Mm, « Ah I I s#^ 

liiibattitorWtterioi. Aityweti-|towiditii»., • 
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** Sire, yon will »•?« be forgotten in Frtnoe,” 
Ohabouion added, “ Yo«x Mijeaty will ever be 
oheiished with emotions of devotion and attach- 
ment by all true Frenchmen.*’ 

**You are mistaken/’ said Napoleon, “The 
French have now another lovercjM, Their 
duty and their htppineis oommand them to 
think no more of me. They invent a great 
many fables and falsehoods respecting mo in 
Paris. It is also said that I am to be transferred 
to Malta or to St. Helena, Lot them think of it. 
I have provisions for six months* cannon, and 
brave men to defend me, and I shall make them 
pay dearly for the shamefiil attempt. But I 
cannot think that Eumpe will dishonour itself 
by arming agaimdi a single man, who has neither 
tne inclination nor the wdsh to injure othera 
The Emperor Alexander has too much regard 
the opinion of posterity to lend himself to 
such a wixne. They have guaranteed to me by 
a solemn treaty the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba, I am here in my own house. So long as 
I do not go out to seek a quarrel with my neigh- 
hours, no one ha* a right to oome and disturb 
me. How are the Bourbons Hked in France ?” 

“Sire,” Chabooloa replied, “the Bourbons 
have not realised the expectations of the French. 
The number of maloontents increases daily,” 

“ So much the worse, so much the worse,’* 
Napoleon sharply rejoined. “ But why has not 
E- — . sent mo any fetters ?** 

“He was afraid, ” Chaboulon replied, “that 
they might be taken from me. He has, how- 
ever, revealed several circumstances, known 
only to your Hueity and himself, whioh 1 am 
to dve a* proof that I am worthy of your 
oonfidenoe,*’ 

“ Let us hear them,” the Emperor added, 

“I began my detail,” Chaboulon writes, “but 
he exclaimed, without allowing me to Bnish, 

‘ That’s eaou|^. Why did yon not tell me that 
it 6nit? We have lost half an hour.’ This 
storm disoonoerted me. He peroeived my oon- 
ihiton, and, resuming his discourse in tonsf of 
mildneii, sdd, * Come, make yourself easj ^ and 
repeal to me minutely all that has transpired 
birtween you and X——,’ 

“I proceeded with my narrative, hut the Em- 
MTor, who, when affected, was incapable of liston- 
Ing to any recital without interrupting by hie 
oommenta at every mmnent, stoops me by ex- 
^aiming— 

“ * I toffy thought, when I abdicated, that the 
SwboM, mstpu^ and dlscipHned by adversity, 
would not fail again into the errors which mined 
lliein In I78B, 1 was in hopes the ling would 
gowra you a* a good man ihonld. It was the 
ttulj mean* of you forget that he had 
boM fetoid upon you by foreigner*! but, ffnoe 
the Bourbrnu have returned to Fwaoe, they have 
done noiiliig but commit blundm Th<dr treaty 
of the I8rd m April ha* pr<ffbu»dly ^ignited me. 
WIffi m§ ^kt of the pea they have robbed 
IViMi of Bikiitai and of all »• territory wh 
friM iteet m Eevolalloiit Hiey have 4$» 
j jiif iiiiiifiij || ||§ hti fiiiwiH'bSi III 


fleets, its artilleiry, and the immense atoree whioh 
I had collected in the fortresses and porta which 
they have now ceded. Talleyrand has ccmduoted 
them to this infamy. He must have been bribed. 
Peace on such terms is easy. Had I, like them, 
consented to the rma of France, they would not 
now be on my throne } but I would sooner out 
off this right arm. I preferred renouncing my 
throne rather than to retain it by tarnishing my 
glory and the lionour ©f France. A degraded 
throne is an intolerable burden. 

‘“My enemies have published everywhere 
that I obstinately refused to make paaoe. They 
have represented me as a wretched madman, 
thirsting for blood and carnage. Snob language 
answered their purpose. When you wish to 
hang your dog, you give out that he is mad. 
But Europe shall know the truth. I will ac- 
quaint it with eveiything that was said or done 
at ChMillon. I wul unmask, with a vigorous 
hand, the English, the Russians, and the Aus- 
trians. Europe shall judge between ui. She 
will declare on which side lay the knavery and 
the thirst for shedding blood. I might have re- 
tired with my army beyond the Loire, and en- 
joyed a mountain warfare to my heart’s oonteni 
1 would not I was weary of carnage. 

“ ‘ My name, and the brave men wno remained 
faithful to mo, made the Allies tremble oven in 
my capital. They offered Italy as the price of 
my afidication. I refused. After once reigning 
over France, one ought not to reign elsewhere. 
I chose the isle of Elba. They were happy to 
aooord It to me. The position suits me f flir here 
I can watch France and the Bourbons. AE that 
I have done ba* been for France. It was for her 
sake, not for my own, that 1 wished to make her 
the first nation on the globe. My glory is secure. 
If I had thought but of self, 1 would have returned 
lo a private station. But it was my duty to re. 
tain the imperial title for my family and son. 
Next to France, my son Is to me toe de*r«it 
object in all the world/” 

During this glowing dboonrse the Emperor 
rapidly paced the room, and appeared violently 
agitated. He paused a momanty and then omt- 
tinued— . 

“The emigrants know too well that I amhffiri. 
I discover new plots every day. They have seat 
to Corsica one of the aieassins anwmted with 
Georges—a wretch whom even toe Enj^iih 
journals have pointed out to Europe as a blood- 
thirsty atiaadin. But let them beware! If ha 
misses me, I shall not miss Mm. 1 will send my 
grenadiers after him, and he shall be shot as an 
example to other*.” 

There was again a moment d rilffitoe, when 
toe Emperor rwmed— 

“ Do my geawfils go to ootoft? They most 
cut a sad agm Hbmr 

«Yei, sire,” Chabonton ffplW; “tad toay 
are imaged to m &emidm mmmM m 
fiivomr by eiMgrin^ who mm heurd toe wiond 
of a MumoQ.” 

“Tha wffitomlK wfft mm Hapdioot 
tololitoi* oottMllltd i ftoal ftxov wImi I 
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ffoalled thit tnti-nttioiial race into Franc^ If 
it had not be«n for me» they would have died of 
starration abroad. Bnt then I had great motives. 
I wjjited to reconcUe Europe to ns, and close the 
Revelution. Bnt what do my soldiers say about 
«f 

« The soldiers, sire,’* said Chabouloa, “ never 
pronounce your name but with respect, admira- 
tion, and grief.” 

“And so they still love me?” said Napoleon, 
miling. 

“Yes, sire,** said Chaboulon; "and I may 
venture to say tliat they love you even more 
than ever. They consider our misfortunes as the 
effect of treachery, and constantly affhm that 
they never would have been conquered if they 
had not been sold to their enemies.” 

“ They are right,” said N apoleon, “lam glad 
to learn that my army preserves the conscious- 
ness of its superiority, I see that I have formed 
a correct opinion of the state of France. The 
Bourbons are unfit to reign. Their government 
may he acceptable to priests, nobles, and old- 
fashioned countesses, but it is utterly worthless 
to i^e present generation. The Eevolution has 
tau^t the people to know their rank in the state? 
they will never consent to fall back into their 
former nothingness. The army can never be- 
come attached to the Bourbons. Our victories 
and misfortunes have established between the 
troops and myself an indestructible tie. The 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared. The 
government is evidently hastening to its fall. 
The priests and the emigrants are its only par- 
tisans. Every man of patriotism or of soul is 
its enemy. But how will all this end? Is it 
thought there will be a new Kevolution ?” 

“Sire,” replied Chaboulon, “discontent and 
irritation prevml to such an extent, that the 
slightest effervescence would inevitably cause a 
general insurrection, and nobody would be sur- 
prised if it were to take place to-morrow.” 

“ But what would you do wore you to expel 
the Bourbons ?” said the Emperor. “ Would you 
establish the Republic ?” 

“The Republic, sire I” said Chaboulon; “no- 
body thinks of it Perhaps they would create a 
Eegencj.” 

“ A agency f eiclrimed Napoleon, with vehe- 
mence and surprise. “ Am I dead ?” 

“But your absence- — Chaboulon com- 
menced to say. 

“ My absence,” mtermpted Napoleon, “ makis 
no difference. In a couple of days I oould be 
back ascain in France, if the nation were to recall 
me. Do you think it would be well if I were to 
return 

“Sire,** said Chaboulon, “ I dare not personally 

attempt to answer such a question ; but ’* 

“That ii not what I am ahking,” impatiently 
•nswered Napoleon. “ Answer Y m or No.” 

“ Why, then, sire, Yei,’' said Chaboulon. 

“ Do you really think so ?” the Emperor in- 
quired with teaderaeis. 

“ Yes, aire, I am conviaoed,” Chaboulon oon- 
linned, “ and to is Mona. X——, that the peofk 


and the army wonld woeive yon as their de- 
Hverer, and that your cause would be embraced 
with enthusiasm. He had foreseen that your 
Mjyesty would make inquiries on this point, and 
the following is literally his answer. * You will 
tell the Emperor that I would not dare decide so 
important a question ; but he may consider it an 
incontrovertible fact, that the government has 
wholly lost the confidence of the p«wfle and the 
army; that discontent has increased to the 
highest pitch ; and that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the government can stand much longer 
against such universal dislike. You wOi add 
that the Emperor is the only ol^ect of the regret 
and the hope of the nation. He, in his wisdom, 
will decide what he ought to do.’ ” 

Napoleon appeared deeply agitated. His far- 
reachmg vision revealed to him the vastness of 
the impending consequences. For a long time 
he walked the floor, absorbed in intensity of 
thought, and then smd— 

“ I will reflect upon it. Come here to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock.” 

At the appointed hour Chaboulon presented 
himself to tiie Emperor. After a long conver- 
sation, essentially the same which we have re- 
corded, Napoleon said — 

^ “I will set off. The enterprise m vast, it is 
difficult, it is dangerous. But it is not beyond 
my compassing. On great occasions Fortune 
has never abandoned me. I shall set off, but 
not alone. I will not run the risk of allowing 
myself to be collared by the gendarmes. I wil 
depart with my sword, my Poianders, my grena- 
diers. All France is on my side. I belong to 
France. For her I will sacrifice my repose, my 
blood, my life, with the greatest joy. I have 
not settled my day of departure. By deferring 
it, I should reap the advantage of allowing the 
Congress to terminate ; but, on the other hand, 
I run the risk of being kept a close prisoner by 
the vessels of tlie Bourboiis and the English, if, 
as everything appears to indicate, there should 
be a rupture between the Allies. Depart, and 
tell X you have seen me. and I have deter- 

mined to expose myself to wery danger for tilt 
sake of yielding to the prayers of France, and 
ridding tlie nation of the Bt^urboas. Say, also, 
I shun leave here with my jnard on ^e 1st of 
April, perhaps sooner.” 

The Duke of Eovigo writes In Ids memoiri 
“The main object of Talleyrand’s attention a* 
Vienna was the cMmtkm tyt tki Kmp4fvr, whom 
he represented as a weight upon France, and ai 
feeding the hopes of aU reitiiss minds. In this 
respect he was right The subjw^ of the Em- 
peror engrossed the attention of all parties, 
The more consideration was bMtowwl «|»n the 
details of the events which had occasioned hii 
dowaftli.the gimterwas the Interiitftit for him, 
Talleyrand had present to his mind the example 
of the return fixw Egypt He dreaded a second 
tatioa of that event It had m often 
rted that the tnnquillity of Europe 
penaw upon the rtpewe of rranct, that it wae 
iai| to pei^vi thil the lie 
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p#w Wit necensary to tfeo general welfare. M. 
i6 Talleyrand, tb.erefore, snoceeded in aeonring 
the adoption of this coarse. The Emperor of 
Enssia alone showed any difficulty in absenting 
to the proposal ; but he at last tacitly consented 
to it 

^ M. de Talleyrand was wholly bent on acce- 
lerating this operation, which was said at the 
time to be entrustod to the English admiral, Sir 
Sydney Smith, whose osti'nsible mission was 
bo the ammand of an expedition against the 
Barbary States, in the Mediterranean. I only 
J*ame(i this circumstance from what was pub- 
hcly rt'prtod in Paris, where a variety of letters 
received from Loudon communicated details re- 
specting the Congress, towards which all eyes 
were then tnnictL The English newspapers also 
reported that the Emperor was to bo removed to 
St. Helena ; and the report was repeated in the 
German papisrs, which the Emperor regularly 
received at Elba. No doubt was entertained 
that this operation would soon be carried into 
elect 

“ In the emergency, the Emperor formed the 
plan of returning to France, as he had done on 
the former occasion. No altoniative was left to 
him. llo knew that it was intended to violate 
his asyhim, in which he had no means of defend- 
ing hinjsclf for any length of time, and where it 
was now even impossiblo for him to subsist with- 
out the allinfaucu guaranteed, but not paid to 
him." 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

EBTURN raOM »n»A. 

Friptnigtoni for departure— The embarkation— The aa- 
aotmeemont— iJlctating proclamations— Passing the 
enemy— First nioetina with the troopi— Kntcriufl: 
iSrenoble— Alarm tf ttie Buurboni— Magnaitimity ol 
the Emperor, 

Oh the morning of tlm 2r>tii of February, the 
Princess Pauline gave a banquet to the officers 
of the anny, to the distinguisned stranigers, and ^ 
to tihi principal iulmbitants of the island of Elba. 
Napoleon, with all his accustomed frankness and 
teoyancy , conversed with his guests. He chatted 
very familiarly for a long time with some Eng- 
iili travtlieri, whom curiosity had drawn to 
Elba, The plant of the Emperor were, however, 
all looked up in hk own hearfc—revesled to no 
one. He entered into no oonipiraoy j but, with 
iiihlimo iolf-confid«nc® In the unaidw might of 
hii own genius, mmt forth to the conquest of a 
kingdom. At a late hour of the evening he 
retired firom the brilliant saloons, taking with 
him Gintml Bertrand and General Brouet He 
then laid to them privately— 

**Wi litff the Wand to-morrow. Let the 
which ire at anchor be aelxed to-night 
Let the Guard be embarkdl In the inomlng. No 
viMidi whatev M muil be p«nnit^ to leave the 
|iort until wf are at sea. Bo not allow »y hi- 
i he levMlel. to axg mm** 
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The two generals passed the remaindfflt of th% 
night in the execution of these orders. At sun- 
rise in the morning, the officers and soldiers, one 
thousand in all, were ombarled on hoard Napo- 
leon’s little brig, tho “ Inconstant,” and in thrar 
merchant vessels. They were so much accus- 
tomed to unquestioning ohedionce, that, without 
inquiry or hesitation, they yielded to tliese 
orders, though not knowing on what expedition 
■were bound. 

A(k mid-day, the launch of the brig cam* to 
the shore, />onveyed the Emperor on board 
under a salute ca «annon. The little float of 
one brig and three transports then weighed 
anchor. The sails wo»d spread, and a propitious 
breese swept them towar<l8 tkt oojast of fc'raiice. 
The sun shone brilliantly in the ifky 

The genial air of a beautiful spring day wii 
peculiarly invigorating. Tho music of manlli 
bands floated exultingly over the gentle swel' of 
the sea, Napoleon’s countenance beamed with 
confidenoe and joy. “Tho die is cast," h« 
«claimed, as he turned his eye from tho vanish- 
ing mountains of Elba towards the unbroken 
horizon in the direction of the coasts of France. 
With this little band of faithful followers, barely 
enough, as Napoleon ohnracteribticnlly said, ** to 
save him, on his first lauding, from being collared 
by the gendarmes," he was advanc’ing to reclaim 
the throne of France, where tho Bourbons were 
sustained by tho bayonets of all the combined 
despotisms of Europe. 

Such an enterprise, in its marvellonsnesi, is 
wnsurpassed by any other during his marvellous 
career* And yet there was nothing in it rash oi 
inoomsidertte. Ho was driven to it by inexorable 
dicumstanoes. He could no longer remain in 
safety at Elba. The Allies recognised no sanctity 
in their oaths* They had already violated their 
solemn treaty, and were meditating a piratical ex- 
pedition for tho seizure of his persou. Me could not 
flee in disguise, to be hunted a iugitiveover the fae^e 
of the eajEth. There was no resource ojwn before 
him but boldly to throw himself into the arms ol 
the people of France, who still loved him with 
deathless oenstanoy. His resolve was honourable 
and noble. Napoleon, when the vessels were 
out of sight of land, stood upon tho deck of his 
little brig, gathered around him the whole ahip’s 
company, four hundred k number, and said to 
them— 

“ My friends, we are going to France— we at* 
going to Paris I" 

It was the first aunnuuMraeat The soldiers, 
with shouts of joy, re^nded, **Vife la France ! 
Vive BEmpereur f Their exrdtatioa was bound- 
less* Anxious to appear on their narive toll ha 
neatwod martial trim, they Imniedlilfly dispersed 
throughout the vessel to bumirii thm weap«i 
and to repair their anifonni. Napoleon pMied 
•long among these groups of h!i devoted 
and addressed them k sinoefe and firtondlj words, 
as a kthm sndtoi i^on Ms chEdna. Night 
came. The Smptiw entered the wMo, aad 
called Ibr stvirii! mmumm to ril down at toia 
lahlii eieli to a oo|| d the wiids Im mm 
E K 
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iV«t to dictat®. ^en, pacing the floor, wiA 
leeqtient gaeticnlation, and earnest and rapid 
deavei^, fie uttered the foEowing glowing pro- 
damaflonit--* 

“®0 XHB ABHT. 

‘•Soldiers! We have not been conquered. Two 
men from our own ranks have betrayed onr latirels, 
their country, their sovereign, their benefactor. 
ShaE those men, who for twenty-five years have 
been traversing Europe to stir up om enemies 
against us — who have passed their lives in^ the 
ranks of foreign armies, cursing and assailing 
our beautiful bVance— shall they now pretend to 
enchain our eagles — they, who have never been 
able to endure their fiery glance? Shah we 
suffer them to eiyoy the fruits of our glorious 
toils, seine upon our honours and our estates, 
that they may but calumniate our glory ? If 
their reign were to continue, all would be lost-— 
even the memoiy of our exalted exploits. With 
what frantic rage do they misrepresent onr deeds I 

And^ if there Vow remain any defenders of our 
glory, they are only to be found among those 
enemies whom we have conquered on the field of 
battle. 

“Soldierel In my e»le I have heard your 
voice, and I have come to yon through every 
obstacle and every peril. Yonr general, oallM 
to the throne by the choice of the people, and 
elevated on your shields, is restored to you. 
Come and join him. Cast away those colonrs 
which the nation has proscribed, and which, for 
five-and-twenty years, have served as a rallyin^- 
point to the enemies of France. Mount the tn- 
oolonred cockade which you wore at our glorious 
victories. We must forget that we have been 
masters of other nations, bnt let us never suffer 
them to interfere in our affairs. Who shall 
pretend to be our master— who is able? Resume 
the eagles you bore at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at 
Jena, at Eylau, at Wagram, at Friedland, at 
Tudda, at Eckmuhl, at Esslmg, at Smolensko, 
at Moscow, at Lutzen, at Wurtchen, at Monttni- 
rail Thihk you that this handful of Frenchmen, 
now 80 arrogant, can endure their glance f 

** They may return whence they came. There, 
if they please, they may reim, as they now 
pretend that they have reigned during the lf«t 
nineteen years. Your property, rank, glory, the 
property, rank, and glory of your children, have 
no greater enem^jf than those very princes imposed 
upon us by foreigners. They are the enemies of ■ 
our glory; since the recital of so many heroic 
actions, which have rendered the French people 
Olustrious, fighting against them to «hake off 
their yoke, is their condemnatioi. 

“The veterans of the army of the Samhre 
and of the Meuse, of the Rhine, of Egypt, and 
of the Grand Army, are humiliated. Their 
honourable wounds are stigmatized. Their 
iwsceises are Crimea Tliese brave men will be 
rebeh, if, as these enemies of the people pretend, 
legitiMate sovereigns were among the foreign 
mka The honours, revirds. nariiilltlii wMdb 


these princes confer, we f#r #toM who 
served against us find against our country, 

“ Soldiers i Rally beneath the standard of j<m 
chief. His existence is inseparablo from yonis. 
His rights are those of the people and of your- 
selves. His interest, honour, and glory centre 
but in you. Victory will advance with rapid 
strides. The eagle, with our national colours, 
shall fly from steeple to steeple, until it alights 
upon the towers of Notre Dame. You may then 
exhibit your wounds with honour; you may 
boast of your exploits; you wiE be the Hberaters 
of your country. 

“ In your old age, surrounded and respected 
by your foEow-citizens, they wiE listen with 
veneration to the recital of your noble deeds. 
You may proudly say, ‘I also was of that Grand 
Aimy which twice entered the waEs of Vienna, 
and those of Rome, Berlin, Madrid, and Moscow; 
which cleansed Paris from the pollution with 
which it was contaminated by treason and the 
presence of an enemy.* Honour to those brave 
soldiers, the glory of their native France 1 
Eternal shame to those piEty Frenchmen, of 
whatever rank, who for ive- and- twenty yean 
have fought in foreign armies to rend the bosom 
of their country 1 “ NjkPoiiEOK.” 

“ TO THB PJEOPL*. 

“Frenchmen I The defection of the Duke ot 
CastigEone surrendered Lyons, without defence, 
to onr enemies. The army which I had entrusted 
to his command was capable, from the bravery 
and patriotism of which it was composed, of 
beating the Austrians, and of taking in the rear 
the left flank of the enemy’# army which 
threatened Paris. 

“The victories of Chain paubert, of hfontmirail, 
of Chateau-Thierry, of Vuachanip, of Murmans, 
of Monteraau, of Crayoiie, of Rlieims, of Arois- 
snr-Aubo, and of St. Dizier ; the iiwurrection of 
the brave perisantry of Lorraine, of Champagne, 
Alsace, Fraiiciie-Comte, and Burgundy, and the 
position I had taken in the rear of the enemy's 
army, cutting it off from its natgazines, purfcs of 
reserve, convoys, and waggons, had placed it in i 
desperate situation. The French were on the 
oint of being more powerful than ever. The 
ower of the enemy^s army was lost without 
resource ; it would have been entombed in those 
vast districts it had so pitilep*y ravaged, had nol 
the treachery of thoDnkeof surrendered 

the capital and disorganized the army. The 
unexpected conduct of these two generals, who 
betrayed at once their eoimtry, their sovereign, 
and their benefactor, changed the fate of war* 
The situation of the enemy was such, that, idler 
the affair which took place before Paris, he was 
witliout ammunition, being lepiriled from all 
his parks of reserve. 

“ Under these new and extewdkioy 
stances, my heart was Itomted, but «y soul 
remained unshaken. I ccmsulted only the iatereim 
)f our country, and exiled myttlf upon a rock 
in the middle of the neiu MyllfewafstlEni*- 
frd to yon, and ii ^ mmiIiiw i 
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iWTild aol^iatt Ilia mil ocawn® of ottl^en# 
loairoai of slwilHg mj fkfc® to aooompsnj m 
to Elia* I tlioagnt that tlielr presonco at homo 
would be useful to Franco, and I only took with 
m® a hsndfol of brave men necessary for my 
guard. 

“ Elavttad by your clioico tu the throne, every- 
thing wte'oli lits been dona without your consent 
is illegal Within the last twonty-five ytjars 
h^ranco has acquired new intcrebts, now institu- 
tions, and a new glory, which can only be 

n anteed by a national government, and by a 
isty created by these new oirournstanccs, 
a" prince who woula reign over you, seated uptjri 
my throne by the power of the same antjuss 
which have ravaged our country, would Bork in 
vain to support himself by tho principles of fouda! 
power. lie couhl but promote tho interests of a 
few individuals, snojuios of the people, who, for 
the last live-ana-twenty years, condemned thmn 
in all our national assemblies. Y our tranqui Uity 
at home and your estimation abroad would bo 
lost for ever. 

‘‘Frenchmen I I heard in my exile your com- 
plaints and your wishes. You claim a govern- 
ment of your choioo, which alono is lepptirnnte. 
You accused me of slumbering too long. You 
reproached mo with sacrificing to my repoHO thn 
OTeatflst interests of tho nation. I have crosst'd 
the sea, amid dangers of every description. I 
oome aiuf.ng you to resume my rights, which 
are identical with yours. All that has been 
done, written, or said by individuals, since the 
taking of Paris, I consign to oblivion. It shall 
have no mfluence whatever on the ramembmnoe 
I preserve of tne important serviooi they have 
rendered | Ibr there are events of suoh a nature 
•a to be too powerful for the organisatlou of man. 

“Frenchmen! There is no nation, however 
small, which has not the right of relieving itself 
from the dishonour of obeying a prince forcibly 
imposed upon It. When Charles vIL re-entered 
Paris, and overturned the epliememl throne of 
Henry VL, he aoknowledgeu that he held his 
crown from the valour of ids bravo people, and 
not from a prince- regent of England* It it 
ikewise to you aJone, and to my gallant anay, 
tibat 1 am indebted for everything.' 


Immediately, aB who knew how to write 
among the sallorf and the grenadiers of the 
Guaro were called* and a hundred pens were 
busy transcribing these proclamations, that thou- 
itnoa of copies might be dlitribiited at the mo- 
ment disamburkation, A feeble breeae tor- 
tured tieir impatienoe the next day, as they 
ilmo^ Improepbly moved along over the mir- 
rored luiface of the sea. Towards evening a 
frendb brig of war, the “ Zephyr,*^ hove in sight, 
and bore down upon the fiotllla. Napoleon or- 
derod aU the grtnadlert to conoeal uemselves 
below, no luspyon nkht be mdvd* At 
A o'tdock ^e brigs were within hailing diHaaoe* 
The mnmimdm m the two vesiwli aiool upon 
fwuMsi tanpets In their 


hands, ADw tht fichrap rf i ^ worfi, Ihi 

captain of the “ Zephyr” mqulrad after the Im* 
eror, Napoleon eeiacd tlie trumpet from th< 
andi of the commander of th® “laconitant^aad 
shouted over the waves, “ H® is mtirelloaily 

The earliest dawn of the next inorolng showed 
a Hpvontj-four gtm ship stf'oring towards the 
flotilla. This, for an hour, OttiiMci much unaMi 
ness, since it would he lmpo$4(ible to mlit such 
an enemy. Tli© ship, however, passed on iti 
way, paying no heed to the little merobant 
vessels scattered over the deep, and not droamlng 
of tho prize within its gnisp. As the cloud-like 
sail faded away In the dwtimt horiton, Hap’oon 
assembled his generals around hint, and lald— 

“ Now, geutiemen, it is your turn to speisk to 
your companions m glory. Com®, Bertrand, 
take the pen, and write your own appeal to your 
brothers-m-axmi.^ 

The grand marshal excused himself w noi 
being able to End expressions sniteci to the gran- 
deur of the occasion. 

“Very well, then,” said Napoleon | “ write, and 
I win speak for you all” 

lie then, without a moment of hesitatbn, die* 
tatedthe following addrcis of the Ouaid to the 
army 

“Soldiers! The drums are beathig to arras. 
We are on our march. Come and join us. Join 
tlio Emperor and our eagle*. If these men, 
just now so arrogant, who have always fled at 
the aapeot of our weanons, dare to meet ns, 
vrhere can we And a noolar -ocoailon to ibed our 
blood, and toeing the hymn of victory f 

“Mdiers of tne seventh, eighth, and nlnt- 
teenth military dlviions* garrisons of Antibei, 
Toulon* and Maroeillrs, &ba«dedi oflioeri and 
veterans of onr armh's, )ou are summoned to the 
honour of setting tho first example. March with 
tli to win back the throne, the palladium of our 
rights. Lst posterity pmclaim that forelpeif, 
seconded by traitors, having imposed a dlsgrK»» 
ful yoke npon France, the bmv® arose, and tk 
enemies of the people and of toe army IIm|- 
peared and sunk into obliviow !“ 

This address was alio rapi^y tmasciibid, that 
each soldier might have several copies to dbri- 
buto to tho French regimauts. Towards ©till- 
ing, the blue hills cf France emerged from 
horizon, m the bright glow of the setting iob, 
The joy on board the little fleet wm liiixpraMbli. 
Hat# and caps waved In the afry iImIi oi 
exultation floated onr the waMr. 

“Let us diipliy 
said the Emperor, “F 
nise ua.*' 

iy the oodbde d M*U wm IkimwI 
into toe roa* and wmy mlilm in^lacid ti|Nii hli 
cap the ticolourod cwknde, which hi Im pre* 
served as a saaml oAi. The tml 

Joy wevi too Inlimf to idlow of mw dkito* 
the ditt twliihi of the n«xl mnmg the M 
was |«il|y wiW Into toe Gulf d dwm* 

M p^widir aaiilwliii 
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torn Efjpt. It WM OB fcbe 1ft of Maxell. At 
five o'clcHJk, the Empi»ror disembarked upon the 
lonely beach near Cannes, and immediately 
established the bfvonao for his LsUipntian army 
of mvasiom in an olive grove at a short distance 
from the shM*e. Pointing to the olive leaf, the 
symbol of peace, he said, “ This is a Incky omen. 
It will he realited.'* 

A few peasants, astonished by thia sudden ap- 
parition, crept from their huts, and oantionsly 
approached the encampment. One of these jwa- 
lants had frnnerly served under Napoleon. Im- 
mediately recognising his old general, be insisted 
upon being enrolled in his battalion. “Well,'* 
said the Emperor, turning to the grand marshal 
and smiling, ** yon see that we have a reinforoe- 
ment ahready * 

In the course of a few hours this escort of six 
hundred men, with two or three small pieces of 
cannon, were safely landed, and were refreshing 
themselves under the olive grove, preparatory to 
their strange campaign. They were about to 
anarch seven hundred miles, throu]|h a kingdom 
containing thirty millions of inhabitants, to cap- 
ture the strongest capital in Europe. An army 
of nearly two hundred thonsand men, under 
Bourbon leaders, was stationed in impregnable 
fortress^ by the way } and the oombined despots 
of Europe bad two millions of bayonets stiOOi 
glistening in the hands of thdr solders, all of 
which were pledged to sustain the iniquitous 
sway of the Bourbon usurpers. Romance, in 
her wildest dreams, never conceived of such an 
enterprise before. Yet the adventure had been 
carefully considered, and profound wisdom guided 
every step. The millions of France loved Na- 
poleon almost to adoration. He knew it ; and 
he knew that he deserved it. Napoleon was well 
aware that all the great elements of success were 
in his favour, and he had no mispdvings. 

He passed around among his “ children,** chat- 
ting and laughing famiharly with them. “ I see 
from this spot,” said he, “ the fright I shall occa- 
sion the Bourbons, and the embarrassment of dl 
those who have turned their backs against me.' 
Then, as usual, forgetting all his own perils in 
solicitude fbr his friends, he added, “ What will 
become of the patriots before my arrival in Paris ? 
I tremble lest the Bourbon parmans should mas- 
sacre them. Woe to those who iiyure theml 
They shall have no merev.” 

^ It was not till eleven oxlock at night that this 
Kttle baud was enabled to commence its march. 
The moon shone brilliantly in the oloudless sky. 
The Poles of the Guard, unable to transport 
torses from Elba, had brought their saddles, and 
taking them upon their backs, gdly marched 
along, bending beneath the weight of their cum- 
brous luggage. The Emperor purchased every 
horse he met, and thus, one by one, mounted ms 
cavalry. 

Avoiding the large towns, where the Bourbon 
authorities might be strong, he detemined tc 
feOow the flank of the mountaiiui. Advancing 
mpidly all night and most of the next day, they 
MMTed in iie evening at Griwe, about lllj mllei 


from the coast Em they enramppt! the 
night The news of the Emperor's h nding spread 
rapidly, and excited everywhere Joj andsuipriie. 
The peasmts crowded to meet him, implored 
permission to follow to his train. **I could 
easily,” said Napoleon afterwards, “ aave taken 
two millions of toese peasants with me to Paria” 
But he had no wish to triumph by physical force. 
The love of France was Ms ail-conquering wea- 
pon. The next two days, the 3rd and 4th, they 
advanced sixty miles to Pigne. The next day they 
pressed on thirty miles further to Ga^, The en- 
thusiasm was now so general and so intense that 
Napoleon no lon^wr needed protection against the 
Bourbon police. The authorities of the Legitimist 
usurpers were completely overwhelmed by the 
triumphaut people. 

Napoleon, in his eagerness, outstripping Mi 
Gusxa, arrived at the city of Gap with bat six 
horsemen and forty grenadiers. There was such 
a universal burst of love and joy from the inhabi- 
tants of tMs city, as men, women, and cbildren, 
with shouts ana tears, gathered around their own 
Emperor, that the Bourbon authorities were com- 
pelled to fly. 

“Citizens,” said Napoleon, “I have been 
deeply penetrated by the sentiments you have 
evinced for me* Ton are right in calling me 
yonr father, for I live only for the honour 
and the happiness of France. My return en- 
tirely dissipates your disquietude. It guarantees 
the preservation of all property, of equality be- 
tween all classes. These rights, which you have 
enjoyed for twenty-five years, and for which tout 
forefathers have sighed so ardently, now lorm 
part of yonr existence.” 

Here the proclamations he had dictated at 
sea were printed. They spread with the ra- 
pidity of fightning. The whole population of 
the country was roused and inflamed, and multi- 
tudes which could not be counted were anxious 
to be enrolled as the Emperofs advance-guard. 
At two o^clock in the afternoon the Emperor re- 
sumed his march, accompanied by a vast con- 
course, filling the air with their ioolarastions. 
No language can describe the scene of enthu- 
siasm. The inhahitanti on the route, trembling 
for the safety of Napoleon, and fearing that the 
Bourbons might send troops to crush his feeble 
escort, prepared to sound the tocsin, and to mise 
a levy m mam to protect the sovereign of their 
ohoice. There were strong garrisons, and for- 
midable arrays of troops under Bowbon comman- 
ders, which he must soon encounter. Napoleon, 
however, deoliued the service tliey tenderw. 

“Your eentiraents,” said he, “conriat^ me 
that I have not been dewived. They are to 
me a certain guarantee of the inoUnatlotti of 
my soldieif. Tbose whom I aftsl wiE wmge 
themselves by my ride. The more anmerooi they 
may be, the more wlH my inooeii be awufel, 
Bemaia tranquil, therefore, In yonr bomis.” 

They were now ipproaMiag Grenoble. Tlie 
oommandant of the garrifon 0««ril Mar- 
ohand, marched with a toe or idx thouMnd 
men lo tlie Smpevm He peit^ Uf 
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btoom Ib ft d«Ele Buakftd bj tba moonttim and 
ft lake. It was in tlie morning of tiie 7th of 
March. The crisis which waa to decide all had 
now arrived. Napoleon was eqna] to the emer- 
genoj. Reqnesting his column to halt, he rode, 
ftt a gentle pace, and almost alone, towards the 
hostile anxtj. The peasants, who had assembled 
in vast numbers to witness this marveUons 
•cent, greeted him with shouts of “Vivo i’Em- 
pereur I*' 

Napoleon, without any hesitarion, rode calmly 
ftloiig upon a gentle trot until he arrived within 
ft hundred paces of the glittering bayonets which 
formed an aipassable wall before him. He then 
dismounted, handed the reins to one of the Polos 
who accompanied him, crossed liis arms upon his 
breast, and advanced, unprotected and entirely 
alone, until he arrived within ten paces ot the 
troops. There he stood, the mark for every 
gun. He was dressed in the simple costume 
which every Frenchman recognised, with the 
cocked hat, the grey overcoat, and the high 
military boots. The commanding officer ordered 
the soldiers to fire. Thoy seemed to obey. 
Every musket was brought to the shoulder and 
aimed at his breast. Had there been one single 
man among those battalions willing to shoot the 
Emperor, ne would have received from the 
Bourbons boundless rewards. The report of a 
tingle musket would then have settled tho 
destinies of France. 

Nftpfdeon, without tlie chajtge of a muscle of 
his features, or the tremor of a nerve, continued 
to advance upon the musketi> levelled at hia 
heart. Then stopping, and uncoverhig hit 
breast, he said, in those resounding tones which, 
having been onoe heard, never oould be for- 
ptten'— 

“ Soldiers, if there is one among von who 
would kill bis Emperor, let Mm do si Here 
Iim*” 

For ft moment there was silence as of tho 
grate. Then the point of one musket fell, and 
another, and another. Tears began to gush 
Into the eyes of these hardy voterana One 
voice, tremulous with emotion, shouted, “ Vive 
I’Kmperenr !'* It was the signal for a universal 
burst, re-echoed by soldiers and by peasant;^ in 
a ooutimious ratametof sound. The troops mm 
Qimoble, the grenadiers of the Guard, and the 
pasauti, al! ntihad in a tumult of Joy upon the 
Emneror, who opened his arms to rewve them, 
la tae oonfuslon, rite Bourbon commander put 
ipTOi to hli horse and disappeared. When the 
traaiport was somewhat moderated, rire Em- 
peror, taking gently by the whiskers a veteran 
whose appeinmoe attracted hii attentloir, said 
lo him pfayfidly—* 

** How <»uld you have the heart lo Mm your 
aoiUtket at the Little Ckmoralf' 

The old min*s tjm Immediately filled with 
l«m. EMglng Ms nunrcHl In the barrel of Ms 
atoikit to show it was unloaded, he said— 

** Judge wbethw I oould have dose thetmudb 
M the f«i art the mm.** 


of soldiers and peasants M a circle aroun i Mok 
and thus addressed them : — 

“I have come with but a handful of brav 
men, because I rely upon the people and upon 
you. The throne of the Bourbons is illogiti* 
mate. It has not been raised by the voice ol 
the nation. It is oontrary to the national will, 
because it is in direct opposition to the interests 
of the country, and only exists for the benefit of 
a fmali number of noble families. Ask of your 
fathers, interrogate these brave peasants, and 
you will learn from their lips the actual state 
of things. They axe threatened with the re- 
newal of the tithe system, of privileges, of 
feudal rights, and of all those abuses from 
which your victories had delivered them.” 

^ Napoleon now resumed his march, accompa- 
nied by a vast crowd of the inhabitants, fe- 
oreafling every moment, and throrjgiiig tho roads 
The battalions from Grenoble acted as the ad 
vance-guard to the grenadiora from Klba« As 
he approached the city, he was met by a met 
senger, who said — 

“Sire, you will have no occaskm for arms. 
Your riding- whip will be eufficieiit to scattex all 
resistance. The hearta of tho soidiors are ever; 
where your own.” 

As Napoleon approached the city, one of the 
most important fortified places of b’rance, the 
enthusiasm of the people oxi'cedctl all bounds. 
The trioolourod cockade was upon all hats. The 
triooloured bauner waved from the windows, 
and floated from the battloments and upon the 
spires of the city. Shouts of “Vive rKrape- 
reurl” filled the streets. The sohiiem sbared 
the enthusiasm, frateriused with the people, and 
promised them riiat they would not fire upon 
their brothers in arms. It was Impossible fw 
the Bourbon officers and magistrattis to stem 
Uiis torrent. In despair they fled, having looked 
the gates and concealed the keys. 

At midnight, from the ramparts of Grenoble, 
were seen the torches of the multitude, surround- 
ing the Emperor, and advancing towards the 
city. Shotits of “ Vive I'Emperaurr' rose from 
the approaching throng, and were echoed back 
from the walls of the fortress. The iahablfeanti, 
in their ardour, wrenched the gates frtjm the 
hii)g(si, and Napoleon entered the streets In the 
midst of illuminaUouR arid exultations such as 
earth has rarely witnessed. A countless crowd, 
slmost delirious with joy, bore him to hb quartirt 
in an inn. Throughout the night continuous 
acolsjuations resounded beneath his windows. 
The people and the soldiers, aliUMi delirious with 
Joy, mtemlxed together rill the morning la ban- 
quets and embracift. 

“ AH Is now settled,** said Ki^leon, *' *nd m 
art at Farit.** 

Shortly ate Hapoleoub arrival «l rii# Inn, m 
immm tumult ewed Mm vpon the bakto^. 
The Mhabitaati M GmoMe had come to ofiW 
Mm the mite of the dty, ilno# they ooMd not 
Mm with the 

Hli Mi kmd wae quite exhtwled by tJrt 
rt|dd BMirA ivt dnye, nlwg dfealitl Mds 
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iBd ti^rougli defies of ttii monatmi, oflon ea- 
eiuofibered with mow. Ha allowed tliam twenty- 
four hours’ rest in Grenoble. 

On &9 0 th of March, Napoleon resnmed hii 
Jonmey towawa Lyona 

“ He marched out of Grenoble/’ saya Lamar- 
tine, ** as he had entered it, sorrounded by hia 
Mcred battalion of the isle of Elba, and pressed 
on etery side by the waves of a multitude which 
cleared a road for him.” j 

He passed the night it a small town half way : 
between Grenoble and Lyons, Bonfires blazed 
all the night long, and the wholo population 
united as one mao in the most ardent demonstra- i 
tions of affeetion and joy. i 

The intelligence of Napoleon’s landing, and of 
the enthusiasm with which he was everywhere 
greeted, had now reached Paris. The Bourbons 
and their firiends were in great consternation. 
The tidings, however, were carefully suppressed, 
for fear that an msurrection might be excited 
in the metropolis.*® Vigorous measures were 
adopted secretly to arrest all the prominent men 
in the city who ware suspected of fidelity to the 
Emperor. They appointed Bonrrienne, who sub- 
sequently wrote an atrocioui memoir of Napo- 
leon, minister of police. 

“He was,” says Lamariane, “tn old, confi- 
dential se(nretai7 to Bonaparte, intimately ac- 
quainted with his character and secrets, who had 
been dismissed by the Emperor fer malversation, 
and who was incensed against him with a hatred 
which guaranteed to the Royalists a desperate 
fidelity.” 

The city of Lyons contains two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is distant two hundred and 
fifty miles from Paris. Louis XVIII., on the fith, 
had heard of Napoleon’s landing, and his advance 
to Grenoble. The Count of Artois (aftorwards 
Charles X.) had been despatched to Lyons to 
ooncentxate there all the available forces of the 
kingdom, and to crush tlie Emperor. He entered 
the city but a few hours before Napoleon ap- 
peared at its gates. IVo regiments of the Hne 
—one of infantry and one of cavalry — were in 
the place. Other regiments were advancing by 

*» The Bourbons ln«6iic4 iu th« Moniimr^ of the 6th 
of March, the following procluonatlou, which France 
must Imye read with a smile 

Bonaparte ha* eacapeA from the island of Elba, 
where the Imprudent magnanimity of the allied sore, 
reigns had giren him $ lorereignty, in retuni for the 
desolatium which he had brought into their donaniiiui. 
That man wiio, when h« abdicated hi* power, retaiiH*d 
alibis ambition and hi* fury; tliat man, covered with 
the blood «f generations, come* at the end of a year, 
•pent seemingb lu apathy, to strive to dispute, la tiie 
name of ids uauiimilons and his massacres, the legiti- 
mate and mild autlwrity of the King of France. At 
the head of a few humi! ad Italians and Piedmontese, 
he has dsxed again to set his feet on that land which had 
banished him forever; he wi«h«i to re-open the wounds, 
still hut half closed, widch lie had madii^ and which the 
hand of iht King is healing every day. A few troason- 
able attempts, some motements in Italy, excited by 
hb Insane brother.iQ.law, indamed the i^d« of th« 
cowwdly warrior of FontaJn«bi«aa la §xpm» him. 
self, Ki he imsfinse, to tlw death of a hur©; he wfil only 
die tiat of a waliar. Frane# hss him ; hf rs - 

i franc* win imm him.** 


rapid maiohes. The local nitioaal paid, wd 
armed and well diwipliiwd, amoimted to twenty 
thousand men. Bat the Count of Arloa was rt- 
ceivfid coldly by the troops, and itili more coldly 
by the mhabltants. Wine wai freely distributed 
among the soldiers in the name of Lmii* XVIIL 
They drank the wine, shouting “ Long live the 
littl# Corporal I” The Count was in dowair.. 
lie reviewed the troops, harangw’d thflm, wked 
around au.i'i'g them. To one vif^ran, oofiiid 
with Hcar/4, he said— 

“ Surely a brave old soldier like yon wiB ^oat 
Vive lo Rol ?' ” 

“ Nay,” replied the honest warrior, “ no one 
hero will fight against his father. * Vive I'Em- 
poreur!’” 

The Count was accompanied by a guard of 
gentlemen, who were hi* pemnal frienclH, and 
who were pledged for his protection. When 
they saw the universal enthusiasm in favour of 
Napoleon, believing the Bourbon cause irrefariav* 
ably lost, they also perfidiously abandoned the 
Prince and turned to the Emperor. The Count 
was compelled to fico from the citr, accompanied 
by only one of his guard. And nere again ap- 
peared that grandeur of character which was 
instinctive with Napoleon. B» tmt th 4 Crm qf 
ihB Le^im of Honour as a reteard to this man /if 
Am to tho Bourbon Prince, It was accom- 
panied with the characteristic words— 

“I never leave a noble addon without re- 
ward.” 

And when his treacherous comrades presented 
themselves to the Emperor, tendering to him 
their services, ho dlsmiiwed them with cuiilcnipt, 
saying— 

‘‘Your conduct towards the Count of Artoi* 
suftfciontly proven how you would lU't by me 
weru fortune to fonsako me. I fhui'k you for 
your nffor. You will retiirn iinumdjatiily to your 
homes,” 

The Bourbou.1 liud heeu forced by foreign 
bayonets^ upon tie army ami tie iiation, and 
could fdaiui from them no d* It of loyalty. But 
the itermmlfilhwm o^ the Prince were Iriilof* 
to ahumlm him in raiHfortmm, 

Manhal Leffibvre lad rwmiuui'd faiiiifiiily with 
Napoli'un at Fontaiuchhau uruil after hli ibdl- 
oation, He then went to Parw, wh«»ra t« wm 
presented to Alcxandisr. 

“ You were nul, tl'm, nmlor tie walk of Fum,” 
said the Czar, “ whan wo arrived 

“ No, sire,” Lefthvre wfdicd, we ltd ll« ww* 
fortum to he mmbb to rcstb here In tiiiJ#/’ 

“The wij/hrfMri* / ” riyoitted the Emperor, 
smiling; “you art, then, *0117 to m» »« 
here?” 

“ Sire,” replied tlie Iioiwst ftnd noMi-h*trl®d 
marshal, “ I ttehold with idmimliori i warriw 
who, in youth, liiyi kwned to luii tictory wiA 
modemtioD, bat ft li with deoptsl thii 
I see ft conqueror within my oocm^,” 

“I respect your MoniliW Mar* 

hM.” the Empewf JMliid, *♦ i»d Ihiy only idl 
to my mm m fmr « 
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Umd of Nipolijuii, 

lo Ws lido, and coii'^ecrated bhnsfilf anew to the 
wMoh the Kmpwor lo gloyiouily adto- 
ei 


^ CHAPTKM LX? 

fEIt’Mi'IIAL MAHt'tr tO 

HoMW&We' fontljH'i of MnnkiiaW'-n. , 

«»lnfr!vh w wUh Jkron i Itary— ManliaS Ap- 
pfoaclthii? Anx«n«» AfIt'Mjl lu i/s'-naHinatc li.i* Ein- 
perur—AtixU'ty of tljn Luiycisn that tmlilood shoiilti 
m ihed—Arufni »t i'c.itafni'lt’f’iUi—Kxtuii '’'hoary 
tcfinii at tho It.ileih't— Eiitlin«ia«m 

of Franc®— 1'iii of Angoul^in®— l^ealh of 

Miimt. 

At ftmr o'l'lfick in tiw tPcrnuimoi the 10th, 
Napoleon, with hii exf’"uurflinnry rorf#;<;rt of aol- 
(iier«, peasuiitti, wirn'o, iui»i chihiron surruundiitg 
hin with aeckim, v?aein|^ hrunches in tlie air, 
and imging song's of j(iy awl victory, approaeiied 
ih® single brhige which crossed tb« KhOnc, 
Generai Mafflonnld, who, nfte.r the abdication of 
Napolenu, had lioiwnrahly taken the oath of 
fideiity to the ihtiirlMiiis, wa'j in the dianharge of 
hii duty in conmiuud of tv,o Iwffaliow' to dctcwl 
tlie entmiu'e of the hritige. Uut tie* inomoit 
Napoleon appeared, hht tUM>pN to ii man aban- 
doned him. They tore down the barricades, 
shouted “ Vivo I'Kinjiftrenr !” tmimltufiu dy rnshed 
iiltf» tins midst i»f the in.j'i ri ,1 OHetirt, and hlejnb'd 
with them in aa’linnationn and embraces. Mao- 
dontld, perhaps afraid tlmtbis own virtu® would 
h« uimhk to resist tlie oontaglWf he loved 
ind almost adored the Emperor, plunged his 
spnrs into his how, and disajjpeared. 

The entire poptilatlon of the city, like an 
inundation, rcdled along the quays, the Kquarr's, 
and the streets, welcoming their noble Empuror 
with thunder-peals of ic(damatin{i. There was 
K) city in Franc® which bad dorived greater 
benefit from Ini etiHglitened and profound policy ' 
than til® city of Lyonfi. There was no other 
place in the Empire wlmre his memory was 
elwriuhed with deeper nllection. As night dark- 
ened, the whole city Id’ired with illuminations. 
Hafmh'itn wm coniutiled In triumph to the 
snlendid ptlace of the Arrhoi^hop of Lyons, and 
til® citizwini tliemselvM, wish th« afiectioa of' 
children protect iug a father, mowuted guard over 
hit ptritm. Ilf slept that night in th® 
eliamher from whkh the Count of Arbils, in di 
>, h« ‘ ' 

It WM about nine o’clock in the evening win'ii 
tlm Ernpiror onfired lb® palmre. Ho irnmedi- 
alely wnt for Baron Ffiury, one of th® former 
mmtMm of hi* faWnet, and the following con- 
f iraatifin ifiined 

Well/' said Ntpokoo, with a swll®, “you 
Hd not ixpiet to i®® me tgaia so soon ?” 

“ No, iirt,** Fkary iMwerid. Your Majesty 
Ant it Mspibl® of ansing inch larprlte." 

** Whal do they lay of all this at Ftrli T la- 
Nlfolioii. “AM »«blte bow f 


y ii® rfijobod it your Midflsty’i Mura,” 
Fleury repliud. “Tb« strsiggln between th« 
Bourbons and th® nation has revetlodouf lights, 
and engendered liberal ideas." 

“I know,” said th® Emj utiir, “that th® din* 
flussions tin. Bourbonii have firov deed hive 
iibihcd the respect far po.vtr and enfoeldcd it, 
Time is phn^iir® and gb ry in rendering a groat 
pi' pb» free nnd bnppy. I never slintecl France 
in . Inrv, I will not curtail her liberty. I wish 
ta rotJiin no farther pf/wer than is reqnl'tito to 
M! ibb* mo to govern Power ii not inccnnpatible 
wiiii bherty. On tl i m nirary, liberty is never 
mare entire than wb'’!t pc \‘if become® well esta- 
blished. When wak, ill < ptimis; wlmuHtroiig, 
it fcloopsin tranqiiillit^i , su.d abandons the reins 
loo'.o on the neck nl bb. rfy. I know what is 
lO'ju’.dte for tha Fr-nch. But there must be no 
lb'< ntimi'ifo's:, no itrinrcby. Is It thfjaghfc that 
wt* shall come to a battbs r' 

“It jH not," Fb'nr\ replied. “Tl® govem- 
mmit lm.s not fho confidnm**) of the soldiars. It 
is d«te«tad evou by the ol!ii*» r'l. All the troops 
they may e^nd to oppose your Mujestv will be 
so many rejufwceincnfs fo your oanso.** 

“ I think BO too," Mild iim ICmperor. “And 
how will it bo with th niai IndHV" 

“ Sire,” Floury !in«w«'n:d, “ t!oy oaunot but ba 
appreheusivo that your MajcHty v/ill rtiraamber 
the doBortion at Kmitaiiieidoan. Perhaps it 
would he m well to remove their foars, and per- 
Honnlly to make known your Mgjosty’s iuteatio® 
of rnnsigning everythitig to ohliviou/' 

“ No," the KmpVror rflpllad, “ I will not write 
to them. They would consider me as under 
obligations, I will not bo nldiged to any one. 
Th® troops are well disposed ; the ofleers are In 
myfovour} and if the marshals wished to re- 
strain them, they would ho hurried along in tlio 
vortex. Of my Guard 1 am sure, Do what 
they will, that corps citu never h® oornipted. 
What is Noy doing? On what termi Is b® with 
the King ?" 

“1 think he has wo command, sir®/' said 
Fleury. “ I holiev® that ho has had rsaioa to 
oompfam of th® court on account of h!i wlfo.” 

“ His wife is aw afibetod creature," said Nano* 
loon. “No liouht she hits attempted to play 
tho part of a great lady, and the old {lowagom 
have rhliculed her. FaHis tab’s have btim spread 
rcHpiictiug my abdication, ft has b«ifiw said Ihit 
Key b. anted of having in-treutcd m®, mad Wd 
bis pi,'*tnh an my table. I read Elba tlial 
Aogereau, when I m®t him, li»d«d m# wlA rt- 
piottt hei. It is fake. Not owe of nj fiMiidi 
would hav® dared, in my prtsfluoi, to far]^ whai 
was due to m«. Had ( kAown of th« mekam* 
tion of Augeretu, I would bav# forbldd« Min 
tny presence, C‘o wards ouly tois 
His proolamation* which I wm reported to , 
had III my pookiL waa aatooim to 
our lutorvlair. &ul til w tege* t^iia thiiip. 
What has bi«a doM »l th# Tweriit F" 

“ Th^ liivi tteid nM^t. l?«i dbl 
bifi ato wmm&if stW Fltiiw# 

• 1®4 aal mmk 
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hafs my isringement of them idmi< 

mbi®. Aiid th« King— wluife «ort of a counte- 
nance bas he? Is his coin handsome?*’ 

“ Of this your Majesty may judge. Here it 
ft twenty-five frauo piece,” Flex:ry replied, pre- 
senting the piece of money to the Emperor. 

“ What! they have not re- coined Louis?” said 
Napoleon. “I am surprised, (Turning the 
piece over.) “ Ho does not look as if he would 
starve himseE But, observe, they have taken 
away *Go<i protect France/ to restore their 
‘Lord preserve the King.' This is as they 
always were. Everything for themselves; 

y 

y 

attached to my person? Make mniiiry, anuj 
conduct them to me. I wish to be thoroughly | 
acquainted with the spirit of the times, and with i 
the present state of affairs. What does Hortonse ] 
do?'^ 

‘ Sire,” said Fleury, “ her house is still the 
resort of all who know how to appreciate wit and 
elegance. The Queen, though without ft throne, 
is not less the object of the respect tnd homage 
of all Paris.” 

“ She did a very foolish thing,” rejoined the 
Emperor, “ in aocej ‘ - t, - — - -t. . 

title of duchess. She ave called herself 

Madame Bonaparte. That name is full as good 
as any other. If poor Josephine had been ^ve, 
ihe would have advised her better. Was my 
deceased wife much regretted ?” 

Yes, sire,” Fleury replied ; “ your Majesty 
knows how much she was honoured and ad- 
mired by the whole French nation.” 

“ She deserved it,” said Napoleon, “ She was 
an excellent woman. She had a great deal of 
good sense. 1 also regretted her most sincerely. 
The day when I heard of her death was one of 
the most unhappy of my life. Was there public 
mourning for her?” | 

No, sire,” said Fleury. “ Indeed, I thirxk 
that she would have been refused the honours 
due to her rank, had not the Emperor Alexander : 
insisted tliat they should be acconied her. Alex - 1 
aiider generously showed himself the protector of ; 
the Etriprcss, the Queen, Prince Eugene, the; 
Duke of Vicenza, aud numerous other persons of 
distinction, who, but for him, would have been j 
perMCCuted.” 

“You love him, it seems,” said the Emperor. 

'* What is it supposed the Allies will think of my 
return?” 

‘ It is thought,” Fleury answered, ' that Aus- 
tria will conmivt liersclf with your Majesty, and 
that Russia will behold the disgrace k the 
Bourbons without regret.” 

** Why 80 ?” Inquirt'd the Emperor. 

“ It is said, lire," Fleury replied, ** that Alex- 
ander was not pleased with the Bourbon Priucd 
whik ft Paris, It was thought that the predl- 
feclion of Louw England, and hit attriboting 
the Mg lining of Ms crown to IIm Fxwos Regent, 
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“ It fi well to Imw thil,” wid tU Kmpsiw. 

“ Has he seen my son ?” 

“ Yes, sire," said Fleur v. “ t have been ai. 
sored that he embraced him with a 1 
truly paternal, aud oxclaiuwd, Mfc ii a < 
fellow I How have I bean deceived I” 

“ What did he mean by that ?*’ inquired Napo- 
leon eagerly. . 

“They say,” Floury replied, “that hirbad 
been informed the young Prince was rickety 
and iuihecile.” 

“ Wretches 1 ” exclaimed the Emperor ; “ lie is 
an admirable child. He given every iudicatiaa 

He will 


city no language can dtrn'ribe. With noble 
frankness, he spoke to his auditors of the per- 
1 the errors of the pait. 
am not," said he, “altog»‘ther 
for the misfortunes of France, I was forced on, 
by imperions circumstances, in the direction oi 
universal empire. That itioa I have renounced 
for ever- France requires repose. It is not am- 
bition which has brought ms back ; it is love of 
country. I could have preferred the tranquillity 
of Elba to the cares of a throne bad I not known 
that France was unhappy ami stood in need of 
me. I have returned to protwt and defend those 
interests to which our Revolution has given 
birth; to concur with the representatives of the 
nation in a family compact, which shall for ever 
preserve the liberty and the rights nf Frenchmen* 
It is my ambition and glory to «{rc<'t the iiappt- 
ness of the great people from wimm 1 hold every- 
thing.” 

The honri passed in Lyons were not drvott'd 
to rest. All toe tireless eMiTgics id ’ \ 
mind were employed in ref'oa«tructing, upon Its 
popular basis, the imperial throne. I JcfTee fol- 
lowed decree with a riqndity which astonndtwi 
his enemies, and which fanned the ffame of 
I popular enthuRiasm. Even the most unvettMUied 
' of Napoleon’s historians mi compelled to admit 
the admirable adaptation of timiii dverws to tlii 
I popular cause. The maghtmiw of Clw Emplri 
were restored to their posts. The triwdaured 
flag and cockade were Thi ttln- 

gloriouf cock of the Bfiurhuns g.ive pkot mt tht 
Bag-staff to the imp*‘rial eaghu A it feudid clalraf 
and ‘ ppressed, and the { i of 

the national dnmaiin confimHid in iftrlr 
sions. The two Clmmlwrs crtablished by tba 
Bourbons were disudved, and th« popit wtri 
requested to meet througlioui lh« Kroplr#, to 
choose reprei^ntativus for an «aira<‘rdliiii'y $$<* 
Minbly, to delibunito oil pr««ist tinwrgesuclia 
These dtcreei gave ttewt uniftMil »fttlifa«tio«u 
They iwgnl^ the ri|bti irf the ntii*, mi 
opposed to the clumi of the prlviligid 
And eansequenriy now, a* thtonghont hie wh^ 
ctTNur, the mimw eiivmiilwl Nifolm iM 
their love ani adcMhxi, 

The ^Mable to the 
bflp> CluiMbiai VMS I 
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«C(i»sid^ring that tbi i’lmmlw of F«fri is 
firtly compowd of perwm who Imve bomfiarnis 
tg&iuht Fruaco, md trs iatorestsd in the re-esta- 
blishment of fonfiajl rights, in the destruction of 
the equality of diferent Glasses, m the nnlHHca- 
tion of the sale of the national domains, liidi, 
finally, in deprltlng the people of the rights they 
h^e m*qnir)*d, by tighimg for five-aud-twouty 
ymn against the encnniesof their national giory; 

Considering that the powers of the deputies 
ef the l^egiilativa Body hare expired, and that 
the Chamber of Commons has no longer a na- 
tional character ; that a portion of the Chamber 
hu rendered itself unworthy of confidence by 
assent iiig to the re-eatahlishment of feudal no- 
bility, at ji dished by the popular constitution; in 
having subjected France to pay debts contracted 
with furtutfu Powers for negotiating coalitions 
and iubsidizing annkts agaiimt the French people; 
in giving to t!i« Bourbon family the title of %*- 
ifimojfc kimjft thereby declaring the French people 
and its armies rr&enr; and proclaiming, also, those 
emigrants who, for five-and-twenty years, have 
woimtled the vitals of their country, as alone 
good Frenchmen, thus violating all the rights of 
the people, hy sanctioning the principle that the 
mttim u made fw the tAronc, not the throne for 
fie nation ; 


that the royal osiiie urn irtrywheri 
trinmphani, that the invader was already stripped 
of nearly all ids followers, and was wandering a 
fugitive among the mountains, where, in the 
course of a few days, ho would oertaholy be made 
prisoner. 

The Bourhoni immediately made application 
to Marshal Nay, tho was residing in quiet at 
hia country seat, several miles from Paris, te ^oin 
his corps and hasten to arrest the advance of 
Napoleon. Faithful to his trust, he proceeded 
witiiont delay to Be8an90u, Upon taking the 
command, the oflficers told him that it would be 
impossible to induce the soldiers to fight against 
the Emperor. He reviewed the troops, To bis 
utter bewilderment, they greeted him with shouts 
of “Vive rEraperenrr' — that animating cry 
' which he had so often heard ringing over the 
field of battle, as he guided the eagles of France 
to victory. Every hour intelligence was reach- 
ing him of the supematurally trmmphant pro- 
gress of the Emperor. Every city and every 
village through which he passed espoused his 
cause. The nation was shouting a welcome. 
The army was everywhere his. The cause of 
the Bourbons was irrecoverably lost. The sus- 
pense of the marshal amounted to anguish. He 
afterwards said that death itself would have 


“ Wo have decreed, and do decree as follows.” 

The coiviUMumto gmiius and tact of Napoleon 
were pi»('uruir*y confiplcuous in these decrees, 
whii'h created confidence, dispelled apprehen- 
sions, oonfinncd attachments, and inspired the 
people and the army with boundless enthusiasm. 
Napoleon still appeared, as ever, the dauntless 
champion of equality and popnlar rights. 

Baron Floury, who was an eye-witneae of these 
scenes, says, “ Though I have more than onoe 
witaesK'd popular diiitda} 8 of entlmsiaam and in- 
lituittion, yi't never did I behold anything com- 
piumhle to the joy and tenderness tliat hurst 
from the Lyonese. Not only the quays and 


from the Lyonese. Not only the quays and 
•quires near the palace of the Emperor, hut the 
aoit distant strenta, rang with perpetual accla- 
matloni, Workmen and their masters, the com- 
mon pwple and eitizeiiH, riualdod about the city 
arm in -arm, singing, dancing, and abandoning 
tliemaehcs to the impulse of the most ardent 
gaiety. StrAiigeni stopped one another, shook 
hand#, embraced, ami offered congratulations 
on the return of the Emperor. The National 
Uoard, who could not )w!p feeling afi.'cted 
by riio oonfidinei Napoleon had displayed by 
Intrusting to It tlm care of his person, partici- 
pated la ilm getwml intoiication. The day of 
hii dipartliri wm that of ioitow to the citv, as 
that or hi» arrival had proved the idgnal of on* 
feigttd fistiflty,” 

WhBi llifie wsw transpiring, the 

Boflfboti had promulgated an ordinince sgaSnst 
** thi adtentorer and hii hand," in 

whIA Million ww dentmneed ii an outlaw, 
md * prii» npott his hwid, as^ ill Ms ahet- 
reludi. Napoleon wiui 
dfiiiobla. the Jloai 


been a relief, to have rescued him from his per- 
plexity. Ho thought of Krasnoe, where Napo- 
leon, with but ten thousand men, rushed upon 
the batteries of eighty thonsand troops, to fight 
his way hack into the wilds of Eussia, that he 
might resone his loved companion in arms. In 
the tortnre of his suspense, he reassembled his 
jpnerals in oonnoiL “What can I do?" he ex- 
claimed. “ It is impossible ft>r me to stop the 
waters of the ocean with the palm of my hand." 

The officers, without hesitation, assured him 
that the attempt to oppose Napoleon was hope- 
less. The temptation was too strongfor ordinary 
human virtue to resist. History records, vrith 
weeping eyes, that Key fell into mshononr. Ho 
proved faithless to the trust which he had al- 
lowed himself to assume, and thus affixed to his 
name a stigma which must for ever remain un- 
effaoed. Every generons heart will contemplate 
his fall with grief and compassion. Yielding to 
the universal impulse, he issued the following 
proclamation to his troops 

'* Soldiers ! The cans® of the Bouribona is for 
ever lost. The le^timate dynasty, which the 
French nation has adopted; w about to reascend 
the throne. It is to the Emperor Napoleon, our 
sovereign, that the sole rigw of rrigning over 
our heautifal country belongs. liberty Is at lari: 
triumphant, and Napoleon, our august Emperor, 
is about to oonsolidate It for ever. Soldiws I I 
have often led you to victory. 1 am now about 
to lead you to that immortal phalum; which the 
Emperor Napoleon is oonduomg to Paris, whore 
It ww be In a fbw lays, and then our hope and 
^piuesi wgl bt &r «»« mliied. <Vifi 

l&i ea^nnisinl of Ir^ 
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fag of this |ifodttwt4l« wti !»6pws»ibl®. AU 
dimplme was, for a momant, at an end, wltile 
IHTolcoged shouts of “Vm rEmpereurl” biarat 
firom the tnamltiions ranks. 

On the 18th of March, the very day on which 
this proclamatioa wsa issued, Napoleon left Lyons, 
to continue his progress towards Paris. _ A count- 
less multitude were asseabled to witness hi«i 
departure. Stepping upon a balcony, he thus 
addressed them;— 

“Lyonese! At the moment of quitting your 
city to repair to my capital, I feel impelled to 
make known to you the sentiments with which 
your conduct has inspired me. You always 
ranked foremost in my affections. Yuu have 
uniformly displayed the same attachment, whether 
I have been on the throne or in exile. The lofty 
character which distinguishes you merits my 
cordifl esteem. At a period of greater tran- 
quillity, I shall return to consider the welfare of 
your manufactures and of your city. Lyonese ! 
I love you.” 

These unaffected words, the sincere utterance 
of a glowing heart, touched the fonniains of 
feeling. Thousands of eyes wore fiooded, and 
voices tremulous mth emotion shouted adieu. 
Napoleon pressed on that night about twenty-five 
miles to Villefhnche, where he slept The next 
day, outstripping his army, he advanced some 
sixty miles further, passing Macon, to Chdlons. 
He was here traversing one of the most densely- 
populated remons of France. The road-stdes 
were thronged. Triumphal arches spanned the 
village streets. One continuous roar of acclaim 
accompanied him all the way. Napoleon eiitcred 
ChMons in the midst of a cold and drenching 
storm. Still, nearly the whole population ishjiod 
from the gates to meet and welcome their be- 
loved Emperor. He was surprised to see several 
artillery pieces and ammunition-waggons ap- 
proaching. “ They were sent by the Bourbons,” 
said the popnlaoe, “ to oppose you ; but we have 
taken them, and offer them to ^ou as a present.” 

In receiving the congratulations of the antho* 
ttties, he said, in the course of the conversation — 

“ My court, it is true, was superb. I was an ad- 
vocate for magnificence, but not as regarded my- 
self. A plain soldier’s coat was good enough mr 
me. I was fond of magnificence because it gave 
encouragement to our manufactures. Without 
magnificence there can be no industry. I have 
abolished, at Lyons, all the parchment nobility. 
Nobility is a chimera. Men are too enlightf n*'d ; 
to believe that sotne among them are bon 
and others not The only ilistincrion is Ihar ol 
talents and services rendered to the state. Our 
laws know of no other.” 

On the Ifith he went thirty miles I'urther, to 
Atttun, and on the Ifith drove sixty mill's, to 
Avalon, encountering congratulal ions and grati' 
t«d« every step of his way. The opposition to 
Mm was so exceedingly small that it was nowhere 
vWbie. On the 17th he ooutinned his Journey, 
In a fiimple open barouche, twenty.five mllii 
further, to Auxerre. The people were so uniter- 
wthuidasio in Mi favonry that m 


tions for his pcrirmsl safety to be neces- 

sary. He rode along, in idvui^ro of his troops, 
panied by a few friends, and with hardly 
the sembla&M of gnitrda or attendants. 

A few honri after his arrival at Auxerre, h« 
met Marshal Ney. Napokon, who cherished the 
rdeest sense of honour, had sent| to the marshal, 
before he knew that he had abandoned the Bi 
bons, the decrees which he had issued at 

Napoleon sent him,” saya Lainartine, no 
other oommunication ; for, beleving lu his 
honour, he did not insult his fidelity by pro* 
posing to him to betray his duty towards Ms new 
masiers, the Bourbons.” 

The marshal, as he presenM Mmself beforithe 
Emperor, was much confused. He remembera i his 
apparently unfeeling desertion of the Effif/eror at 
Fontainebleau. His present position was bewil- 
dering and embarrassing in the extreme. He had 
been untrue to the interests of the Bourbons, to 
whom he had sworn allegiaRoe. And yet he felt 
that he had been true to his country. It was a 
PMriod of revolution and of astounding changes, 
The marshal was a brave soldier, but not a man 
of clear and discriminating views in nice qu«i- 
rions of morals. Still, an instinct reproached 
him, and he was exoeedingly troubled snd un* 
happy. He began to offer some justification for 
his unceremonious depaxtuxe at Fontainebleau, 
but Napokon, generously forgetful of all, grasped 
his hand, and said— 

“ Embrace me, my dear Ney. I am glad to 
see you. I want no explanations My arms are 
ever open to receive you, for to me you are still 
the bravest of the brave.” 

“ Sire,” said Ney, “ the newspapers have told 
many untruths. My conduct has always been 
that of a good soldier and a true h'ronchman. 
Your Majesty may always depend on me wh<*n 
my country is concernod. It is for my country 
I have shed my blood. I love you, sire, but I 
love my country above all.” 

♦‘I never doubted your attachment to me,” 
Napoleon replied, “ or to your country. It is also 
love of country which brings me to France. I 
learned that our conatij was unhappy, and I 
came to deliver It from tlie emigrants and from 
tlic Bourbons, I shall be in Paris, wftliout doubt, 
by tin* 20fh or 25th, Do you think that the 
alists will attert'ipt to defend themselves?” 

I do not think, sire, that they will/' Ney r«» 
plied. 

'* i havf received dfKpatchei/’ continued Nape* 

, “ this monuiig from Ftris. The patriots ex- 
tne with impatieufft, wid are m th® point ol 
riHing. I nm afraid of mme qu«Ti*l ttkiM piaee 
between them and the Hoyiliito. I wo«a atjt, 
for the world, that my return ihcmM be stikil 
by a single drop of blood. Write to your M«d», 
and hgj that I shall tirive without firing t single 
musket I.(et aO mute to wrenl the ifnriw itt 
blood. Our triumph ihoud be ii pm ii the 
cause we tdvtxmle.” 

The Boyalliti wtetd Mto many jekts to 
assassmate the Emperor « &$ way. iTbi vlgl- 
k&m af Mapkw’i irMsi kwsw, 
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film. Ha »m9i Mmwlf to h»w oo fchmight '>f .' md riJr^a<i ifcam la i !«§ jf fljawii 

danger, btt plunged, without roswfa, into tire | and pareiitil tth ♦ lion, wiilcii redonbled thdr !•- 
miift of tlio crowdi who contiaimny Kurryoadod j thuhm»ffi. l>mnug rapidlj through the night, 
him. In rafereace to tiiM© plots agnio^fc hi# life, ‘ he arriired »t fttnr o’clock hi the wioniing at F-"- 
he said to Baron Hflury— ttUnebletn H© was cautioned tgwnsi oxposinf 

I csumot coaoeiTO how mon, Hahlo to falling himself w> rockhisuly, miu'o it am r<ij H)ftid that 
into my Imndi^ can be incessantly nrging my I two " of the King's trw»ps were statlonod 

ninatioa, and setting a price upm my hcini. In tk » forest. Hi strangely repliici, | ‘ “ 

J been desirous of getting nd of tlieus by his finger to the heafons, ** Oitr fate is written on 
similip means, they would long ago Imi^e been high 1" 

minglod with the dust Like them, I could have Ho immediately, in lilenoe and thoflghtftuaiM, 
found sfich iwiwsins as Georges, Brulait, and , wandered through the garden, then inviloptd in 
Mattbrouil Twenty times, if I had m wished, ^ the nhadcs of night, whicii had been the mm of 
persons would have brought the Bourbon princes hij alraost more than mortal agony In the faonni 
bound hand and foot, dead or alive ; but I have , of iii« doHcrlinn sind his forced abdieittioa. If« 


ttmforttdy despised their atrooioui plots. My 
blood, however, boil# when I tliink that they 
have dared to proscribe as outlaws, without a 
teiil, riiousands of Frenchmen who ore marching 
with us. Is this known to the army ?” 

“Yea, sire," Baron Floury replied; “some 
persons have had the impnnionce to infonn the 
soldiers that we were all proclaimed outlaws, and 
that some of the King’s body-guso'd and other 
Eojollsts have set out to t48a*isiaato you. The 
troops imve, therefore, sworn to give no quarter," 

“This is bad, very bad,” exclnimwi Napoleon; 
" I cannot permit it. It is iny ardent wr.ii that 
not one drop of French blood may bo shod, and 
that not a sjiiglo gun be fired. Th« soldiers must 
be restrained." 

He imfuedifttflly dintatod the following do- 
•jpatch to General Girard, who had ooaamaud of 
toe advauoe-guard :■ 

“lam Informed that your trooM, being made 
cqnsintod with the decrees of Paris, have re- 
solved, by way of roprimis, to murder all the 
Eoyaliets they meet. You will encounter nono 
bat Frenchman. I forbid you to fire a single 
mtiskeh Calm vour soldien. GontrmUct tim 
reports by which they are exasperated. Tell 
them that I will not enter Paris at their head 
If thfilx weapons he ilained wiili French blood,” 

To General Cambronn® he wrote 

“ To you I Intnwt my nnblMt campajg 
Freitchracn exp*ift «m with hnpidbmce. You 
will «vory where find frin-ndi. Do not fire a single 
mnskflt. I will not have my crown cost rite 
Friiioh oat drop of blwKl/ 

Oi the I9th he ©ontiaoid his rout# towards 
Fotttilneblitii, whioh was distant about seventy- 
five ndlii from Auxerre, Napoleon travelled in 
an op§a hmmlm, aoooropwiod only by the t^ar- 
fligtol Gintril Drouot^ which preceded him, and 
rill* of Biwa Fitiiry, which foliowed, A few 
Follih laaowi gallopfd by th® ildti of the car* 
riigM* Hit army loilowed, sefiral hours' march 
iii&4 He met, ttdvandng In itag array, the 
dn^^oui of the Kiag’i roghaiat They had 
abitomed their Bourbon omoem, and, mounting 
Ihi ttMtosirtd mA§d$ mi mhrliMg ihe lii^ 
mbaiid iwmify frith ixulttmt muiio and abemti 
i **Ylf§ rSmitmmri** were hasiei^ to wet 


j then virtited tlm library, where Iw had passed so 
j many hours with Josephine, and had ixmoelved 
I so m«u) plans for the promotion of the grandeur 
of Franoe. He then retired to the mnm little 
ohamber, in an angle of the ciitle, which not a 
year hofore had witnwicd the anguish of his 
overthrow, and, fostiug himself upun a eoudi, 
indulged in a few htsurs of repa»e. 

While the Emperor was t^ntoriug the forest of 
: Fontainobhuiu, XVHL, dhmayed hy the 
enthuHijwm with which all France wo* greeting 
I Napoleon, entered his «?urniigo and fled, ta wek 
I again tho aid of those haiidud despots who, 

. with hayonefs dripping wltli hliwxl, had plooed 
hho on his throne. Again he implored thi 
j t' rants of Kuropn to wnd their arwle# to iniw- 
I date France with tb® horrors of if# and Ihi 
j sword. This was oongenlal work for Eui ' 
and Austria, the bandh Fowem of 
They had liorntd to Iramplt wpala]* 
beneath an Iron lioof* as they haa swept 
the whirlwind of war over Hungary and 
land. But the cheek tingles with 
and sham® in ooutemnlathig constituttonal and 
liberty-loving Englana dragged by her aiiite* 
oraoy Into an outrage so Infainoum 
About the middk of the day NawL „ 
en torpid his eanriage, and set mit for Pmis, And 
' perhaps the most murvihoai som® 
of this whole unpaxalielid At Melua, 

about half, way toAween Fontobebkaii «d Pitrii, 
the Bourbons had decided to make thihr liil 
attempt to oTTMt Iht progreii of tld« on* iti« 
armed man. The munber of National Gutir^ 

. ami other inmpi oisewibW al toll 
e ainountod to nearly one huaclrdi riiowiaA 
army a at. drawn tip hi thre# Enii, tol 
crial ami Irnnki botug armi«l with bittMii, 
lie the centre, In great fora#, btookal up (hi 
pas««gi Paris. Tht Diiki d« Btni had mtxh 
mmtd o( toil toron. In i Mahtog 

i faw t nyn 

toe brow oft toag whm tik qpiMstof 

has a ciiar vkw of tot «ma^ M»ii hlin« 
wblli riroit bdlow mu inrily dMim mi m$ 
who appiiJM ttpaa thi i 
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bandit u th®y andiaTowclt liy pUying the lixt ! had, wiiraly by the Wftgk of that lo?© irith 
tf the ancient monarchy, to ronae enthusiasm, which France cherished hk memory, driven the 
At length, about noon, a light trampling of Bourbon uinrperi from the throne. Was there 
horses was hear^ and a eingie open carriage, ever such an invasion, inch a conquest as this 
followed by a few horsemen, emerged from the before? Will there ever be again? A moat 
trees, and rapidly descended the biU. Soen the emphatic vote in favour of a stivercign could bj 
•oldiers discomed the small oocied hat and grey no possibility be given. A more legitimate title 
surtont of their booted Emperor. A simtu- to the throne than this unanimous voice 
laneous sound passed over the mighty host, like nation no monarch ever ergoyed. And ye^e 
the sighing of the wind; then all again was Allies immediately poured an anny of a million 
breathless silence. The carriage rapidly ap- of foreigners into France, to drive from^ the throne 
proaohed. Napoleon was now seen standing m this sovereign enshrined in a natioifs love, anc 
the carriage, uncovered, with his arnis extended to force again the detested Bourbons upon an en- 
as if to embrace his children. The pent-up flood slaved people. And in the perpetration of this 
of love amd enthusiasm immediately burst all high-banded deed of infamy, they had the unpar- 
bounds. Shouts of “Yivo I’Empereurr re- donable effrontery to assert that they were co»« 
•onnded, iilc ft peals of thunder, from rank to tending for the liberties of tlie people against the 
rank. At that moment the Emperoris Guard tyranny of a usurper. There was a degree of 
appeared upon the brow of the hilL Ihey ignoblenesi in this dishonourable assumptioa 
waved their eagles, and the band struck up the which no language can condemn in sutticieutly 
frnperial MarS. indignant terms. They, however, aecomjplished 

A ll discipline was now at an end. The soldiers their purpose, and there are thousands of voices 
broke them ranks, and rushed tumultuously to« who still echo their infamous ciy, that Napoleon 
wards riieir Emperor. Napoleon eagerly leaped was a “usurper.'’ 

from his carriage, and received them to his arms. This triumphal journey of Napoleon from 
The soldiers embraced as brothers, in the midst Cannes to^ Paris exhibits by far the most ro- 
of universal shouts and tears. The Bourbon markable instance the world has ever witnessed 
officers, in dismay, with a few hundred cavaKen of the power exercised over human hearts by 
of the Kinj^ household, put spurs to their horses one xmghty mind. Napoleon was armed with 
and fled. The Emperor now continued his pro- the panoply of popular nghts. He had returned 
gress towards Paris, accompanied by a boat of to France to break down the reconstructed for- 
ioldiers and dtitens which could not be numbered tresses of despotism, and to rescue the people 
Pressing rapidly on, in advance of the bands from their oppressors. The heart of France beat 
who followed him, about nine o’clock in the even- sympathericaily with his own. In view of such 
ing he entered Paris, A few cavaliers surrounded a^ievements, almost too marvciinu*! for the 
his carriage, bearing torches. The streets were dreams of fancy, we can hardly wonder that 
thronged with excited multitudes, greeting him Lamartine shoiilti say that, as a man, “ Naj>o- 
with acclamations. Crossing the bridge of Con- leon was the greatest of the creations of God.” 
oorde, and dashing at full gallop along the quay The Emperor, notwithstanding tfie liourhcmi 
of the Tuileries, he entered the court-yard of the had set a price upon his head, iseucil speciid 
palace by the arched gallery of the Louvre, orders that tliey ehould not he molested { that 
Here he fbund himself surrounded by a vast con- they should be permitted to retire without injury 
course of devoted friends, almost frantic with joy, or insult. He could with perfect eaio have taken 
“The moment that the carriage stopped,” says them prisoners, and then, in possesftion of their 
Alison, “he wassefred by those next the door, borne persons, he could have ooinpciled the Allies to 
aloft in their arms, amid deafening cheers, through reasonable terms. But bis extraordinary wag- 
a dense and brilliant crowd of epaulettes, hurried nanimity prohibitod him from pursuing such a 
literally above the heads of the throng up the course. Ionia XVIIL, accompanied by a fuat- 
great staircase into the saloon of reception, where real procession of carriages, cojiiaining mimben 
a splendid array of the ladies of the imperial of Ms family, his miui»t«rs, and the wturaed 
court, adorned with a profusion of violet bouquets emigrants, trembling arid in dismay, retired to 
half concealed in the richest laces, received him LiHe, on the northern frontier of France, The 
with transports, and imprinted fervent kisses on inhabitants of the departwenli through whlcb 
his cheeks, his hands, and even Hs dress. Never he passed gsgsed silently and oompMswuitely 
was such a scene witnessed in Hstoiy,” upon the infirro old man, and uttorctl no word of 

Thus had Napoleon marched, in twenty days, reproach. But u soon «* the wrt/g$ had pawedi 
seven hundred wiles through the heart of France, the tricolowid banner was ron up on stoepk 
and had again entered in triumph the imperial and turret, and the air risouridftd whtt ihonts cif 
apartments of the Tuileries. Boundless enthu- “YiverEmperewr' Ther# were powtrftd dlvi* 
liasm, from citizens and soldiers, in dries and sioni of the army dlilributed throui^ the to- 
villages, had ^ted him during every step of the tresses of the north ; bat the momeat they beawl 
way. He had found no oooadoa to fire a single of the landing of Napoleon, they momied the 
aiusketorto dnwaswmd. Alone and t]narxn«d« tricolound cockade, and Itnpi^lenlly demiiM 
he had invaded a kwe^om of thirty millioni of to be led to his mmm* 
iiihabtoti. A blcK)diesiconqueror,he had van- The Boorbem wire wdH mrm ittfc tb^ hal 
liihad all the amdei sent le oppoee Mm, and nothtof to hiff km tin jmim el the 
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TWr ©islj ffcrftttgth I*y in tli# iwiwed aobiUty hmmr wm nm np upon 
■nd in the hayouetn of fcbeit iol»li«rs. For a turret, tnd »boat« of “Vive 
year they li ad attempting, by disbanding sounded through the emancipated 

old troops and organising new battalions, and Napoleon heard of the heroic 
by placing in command their picked friends, to princess, whose whole life, firom . 

constitute ft band which wcmid be pledged for the grave, was an unceasing oo3a«*^® 
their support. But love for Napoleon was a fortune and woe, he exclaimed, “ ^ ^ 

jidnciple too strongly implanted in the hearts of mm of her raos.” tim*. 

ftliHiie common people of France to be in any Her husband, the Duke * 

way effaced. Notwithstanding the prayers and Charles X., on the 10th of March ® 

the tears of the Bourbon officers, the soldiers deaux with thirteen thousand troop*** . 

anhesitatitigly, tumultuously, enthusiastically reconquer Lyons and Grenoble. B 
turned to the undisputed monarch of popular rang the tocsin, and rallied as 
suffrage. Tbs King sought an asylum in the hill and valley, from peasant’s hut wr 
Netherlands. The government of Holland coldly man’s shop. The soldiers under tlte 
assigned him » retreat at Ghent, a silent and over to their brethren, shouting ** Viw 
deserted town of aristooratio memories and of reurl’* The Duke d’Angoul^wd »*«« 
decayed grandeur. captive. m* i, i * 

The Duchess of Angoulj^me, the unfortunate The Bonrbons, on the 6th of 
daughter of Maria Antoinette, was at Bordeaux, published an ordinance, which vr** 

Her long imprisonment in the Temple, and her by the Congress of the Allies sj T 
dreadful suherings, had moved the sympathies of le 18th, declaring Napoleon and ins 
every generous heart She was in a city of one outlaws, whom any one might shmjt' 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and surrounded leon, declining to dishonour himself by < ■ ’ ,t ^ 
by an army of ton thousand men. Hearing of in this infamous war of assassination, wrote ini 
thelandlngof Napoleon, she immediately ordered following letter to General Grouchy^wiiO mm 
the oBicers to load the army to crush the anda- the duke a prisoner i-— 
cions adventurer. They returned to her with the „ mv . Tr;n«. nf the Slh of 

»U 0 «.u«™..t that 4 dactead that a«f ^ ^nlaSfau It C*., 

they would not march against tlie I'.mperor. nrnrYHinf mA kn fraot linka d’An^m* 
With the hortdsin of har grantoothai, ftaria 

ThaTOa,.hade8oond«d to tha barrackajotmad ITlfftSTbirt Jiw. 

tha wldierain a hollow .quua ^und her, ai.4 the rawluto wW* h.^ 

Tf thf.oldtat.™3 Th« tootl«th.t th^Sambaiaofth. 

Of the soldiers mm mov^ mj were mute . . ^ ^ 2 ^ ^ ^ Franco, nay wbh l», 

B?t d'AoitOtato. br«HS««.d to 

Inault a noble and an mfortmiato woman. Bnt ^ ^ embarkad, and Iha* 

th« lorad the mdaMndanc. of Franoa, and the „„ hi. Btfaty, and protS him ftom 

right of choosing their own monarch, and of L 

^opting their own national policy. SUanoo ,hiah\aTa teen Sian IVom^rtfpJbliS 

Z ttna ndt’Sto 

out from your ranks and say so.” Queen Hortense and her two ohiWim, «a# M 

Not m man moved. A few officers, however, them the present Emperor of the French* wwi 
raised their swords, as if offering them in her de- 1 at the Tuuerios to welcome Napoleon. Ilwtwii 
fence. The dnehess counted them, and ssud, ' and her noble brother, Kugboe, were ohwriiiiei 
sadly and in despair, “ You are very few,” She with tender affection by their illuitiricmi falbuf, 
then excliuffied imlignantly— ■ Napoleon devoted a few moments to tli« Ikli iew 

0 God I after twenty y«'ars of calamity, how of joy and affection. lie then, with hit 
hard It is to be again expatriated I I have never customod energy— an energy which tTir SMtai^ 
ceased to offer up prayers for the welfare of my those around him— devoted the rest of tlit 
octatry, for I am a Frenchwoman. But ye to expediting orders, re-arranging the 
•re ao ionger Frenchmen. Go: retire fbm my mout, and oomposing hii cabinet, 

“ “ “Wheneag^dm mental •! ta 

*One single foioe replied, We answer nothing. Caulainoourt, “ne neither felt feifc%«i mm w 
We know how to rwpkt misfortune.” want of sleep. He used to wy that tw»«ty»tiNi 

The dnchiii ImmidiatelT gave orders for bet hours out m twenty-tour ought to lit MMy 
departure* Awompwled by the roll of dnmia, employed,” 

•be ripwed mjwnlng batteriii of the fort At niae o’olook the next mowing, 
i»d, with a heart tom by the keenest emotion*, of the oourt-yard, the stawteses* mm 
wburkfd on board an English sloop of war, imd were throagw by mullitudea, in 
wii o<»vi|#d to Londw. From thenoe she was exid'teoieat and Joy. The Emp«t<or in* 
•tntlaawghwrtilp toJoiaherfrieadiatGhfnl. queariy otIM iw, and 

r upoft hif diptfture the tooedoared t tibe window. 
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ibiuads. The jgrauEdkw of Elba, who in twenty 
3»y8 liad marked leten htmdred mOief , amved 
daring tiie nigbt, tad bivouacked in the conrt 
yf the Tnileries, where bnt a few months before 
hostile battalions had shouted their insulting 
triumphs, and bad encircled with their bayonets 
the usurping Bourbons. Every moment regi- 
ments from a distance were inarching into Faiis 
with nnteled banners and exultant music, till 
the whole neighbourhood of tlie palace was 
covered with troops. As these devoted bands 
successively arrived, they were received by citi- 
jsens and soldiers with shouts of welcome, which 
reverherated long and loud through the streets 
of the metropolis. 

At twelve o’clock, the Rmpetir, attended by 
an immense retinue of staff-oSicers, descended 
the great stairs of the Tuileries to review the 
troops. As he rode along the lines, a burst of 
enthusiasm greeted him which it is impossible 
to describe. He answered with smiles, with an 
afrbcrionafce nod of the head, and occasionally 
with those ready words ever at his command, 
and whi<i never Med to arouse the enthusiasm 
of those to whom they were addreaeed. 

The Old G-uard of Napoleon, now bivouawsldng 
m rile metropolis, oooasionally threw out bitter 
taunts against the National Guard of Paris for 
surrendenng so promptly to the AlHes. Napo- 
leon eiyoined upon his grenadiers to ke^ silence 
upon that point To obliterate all traces of un- 
itodness, and to cement their friendship, h« re- 
quested ^e Imperial Guard to invite the national 
troops to a dinner. This festive occasion as- 
sembled fifteen thousacd soldiers In the Champ 
de Mars. At the close of the joyous repast, the 
whole multitude of soldiers, aooompanied by a 
vast concourse of the citisens of Paris, proceeded 
to the Tuileries, bearing the bust of Napoleon, 
crowned with laurel. After saluting the Em- 
peror with reiterated acclamations, they repaired 
to the Place Venddme, intending to replace the 
statue upon that proud monument from which 
the Allies bad tom it down, Napoleon iuter- 
nipted the work, saying nobly— 

" It is not at the close of a banquet that my 
image is again to ascend the column j that is a 
question for the nation to decide.'’ 

The nation has decided the question. The 
statue of the Emperor, at the bidding of united 
France, agdn crowns that msjestio shaft, F-very 
evening, martial hands, at the foot of the monu- 
ment, m those strains which were wont to thrill 
the soul of Napoleon, salute the image of the 
most beloved monarch earth has ever known. 
And now, after the lapse of forty yearj, upon 
his birthday, loving hearts still enciode his 
statue with ^eii atmual frihute of garlands of 
flowers. 

There are, however, some who can speak con- 
temptuously of Napoleon Bonamite. They are 
10 os pitiw ratbtt than blamM. Some perww 
owmoi diiwern difference of wloors; otliew can.. 
»ol pwjelvi discord or harmony ; and there are i 
riiefs who m inwpidik of apprydaiiag grmikm‘ ' 


of ckrnrtr. They w wsi to hi Jiigsl hwiWy. 

It is their mufwtum. 

It will be wmemberod that Maiat, b order to 
save his crown, had joiutd the Allies and turned 
his arms against Napoleon. H® had not sup- 
posed it popsibk that ih® Aliies, whom Napoleor 
had art often tr. ated magnanimously in tlic hour 
of virlury, would proceed to inch iengtlB 
depose the Emporor. The impulsive of 
Naplofi found Ids alliance with the feudal despoti 
utt<'.rly unoongonkl His energies were para- 
lysed as ho drew his ^word against hl» oM com- 
panions in arms. As blow afkr blow, from the 
multitudmous and unrelenting enemy, fell upon 
tlie doomed Erap«wor, remone began to agitate 
the bosom of M?irat. When Napoleon was 
struggling, in the terrific campaign of Paris, 
agaiit’.t a million of invaders, the King of Naples 
was hesitating between Ins apparsnt interest and 
a desire to return to heroic duty. On the evsu- 
ing of the IBth of April, two days after Napo- 
leon’s abdioation at Foniainehleau, Murat was 
walking thoughtfully and sadly in the garden 
of hifl oountry seat. He was fres’y unbosoming 
his perplexities and hii anguisu to Geaeraf 
Coletta. A courier arrived ana placed a note in 
his hands. He read it in rilence, turned pale, 
and seemed struck as by a thunderbolt Then, 
pacing rapidl;y backward tad forward for a mo- 
ment, he again stopped, gased Intensely upon 
the ^nnd, turned, and seemed utterly bewil- 
dered. General Coletta and several offioers of 
his suite, astonished at the strange appearance 
of the King,^ gathered around him. with an 
expreHoaofindflscribablo wildness and angnish, 
he fixed his eyes upon them, and said— 

“ GmtUmmi Paru km cojniulated. T/U Etn^ 
pm'or ii dethrnmd and a cuptireP 
Tlie fearless warrior couhi say no more. Huit’- 
ing Ills face in hia handb, bo bnr»it into a flood of 
tears, Ali the memory of the piii»it came rushing 
upon him, and lie lobboil like a child, iii 
irrepreesible emotion overcame the whole group, 
and every eye was dimmed. 

The AlHes, witl} chartetorisrio perfidyi It- 
frauded j^r Murat of the wages of his troi. 
ohery. The Bourbons of France immeditiely 
detormiimd, at every sacrifice, in order to 
strcngtlien the principle of legitimicy, lo do* 
throue Afnrat, and to effect tiie rwitoratloa of 
tlm Konrhen# of Naphia The Allte never al. 
lowed any troatiei which they had siped with 
the populw party to stand in the way of tlithr 
’iterprisei. Upon the pretoxt that Murat had 
joined them raerelj to subserve hlsowalntojEWts, 
jind that he had renderod tltem but Illtle ai- 
ifltance. England, Frwioei, and AttstriiH at the 
of Vienna, iotorfd Into ■ s«»it «. 
for his exp»I»loa from Napl«i| and for 
iho rcitoratioa of the imbeoil# Ferdiwma iwd hi* 
infamous Queen. Tboi tijiy roftaid to pay 
thoir dupe even hi* pc»r thirty pl«e« rf lim 
Murat, Inttbliiig to nAidfiKte ti rin ap- 
proaching jtem, wm, m rii* ffwtof ol rit* Ato 
of Alarch, tarmnddl by Ito gmmk and fitedi 
to rile %tMa'* ^irtosMSMu. wl 
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liron|i;lit Elm i3« intellipreiiaa of Ihe Emp« 
limding at Caniiis, and of Ids mEroii npou Pufi#, 
The CKJimtenMC® of tlio KUig bsscamo radiant 
wife Joj. New hope dawned upon bim. ^ With 
oharactaistio impradence, he resolved imme* 
dialiely, withoat any advicei from the Emperor, 
to make an attack upon the AlHei. Ho hoped 
fe(k the promptoais of hli seeal would be aome 
ttotJl|jieat for pait defection. Deaf to all re- j 
monsawoeH, imd at impetuous as adien making j 
a cavalry charge, he said to his ministers — 

“ Italy wait# only for a signal and a man. I 
have eighty thousand soldiers inured to war, and ^ 
a powerful provincial militia. AU the oountries I 
washed by the Po invito a liberator. The gene- j 
rats of the old army of Bhigbno at Milan, and 
those of Piedmont, write me word that they aro 
ready to revolt, and, beneath the tricoloared 
banner, to form the league of Italian Indepen- 
denoe. The Congress at Vienna has dissatisfied 
all people, on both sides the Apennines. Genoa 
is indigaant. Venice is humbled. Piedmont, 
ferown back into the slavery of the pri< sts and 
nobles, struggles beneath the double yoke im- 
oosed upon it. The Milanese murmur deep and 
loud at their subjection to the old slavery of 
Austria and Rome. Its provinces aro falling 
again under that sacerdotal tyranny which be- 
sots while it enchains a people who had l)een for 
a moment free." 

In vain it was represented to him that ho 
aould make no effectual headway against the 
million of soldiers whom the Allies liad under 
arms. Had he waited until the proper moment, 
hi might, aided by the judicious oonniel and 
oo«opimtion of the Emperor, have aocompllshed 
«r#it results, But, with oharaeteristio daring, 
hi made a premature and a headlong charge, and 
was ovsrwhilmed with numbers. His army was 
<mt to pieces. Murat, b his despiur, sought 
dMlh b fee midst of the bullets, but could not 
find it ** Death,” he exclaimed indignantly, 
**wii not touch me.” He returned, a fugitive,' 
to hii Mlaoe, threw his arms around the nook of 
his wife, and, yielding himself to mieoatroUable ■ 
lo», exclaimed — 

Ah iilost, Caroline I” 

** Ho,” replied fee Queen, b fee lofty spirit of 
her Imperiti brother, ‘‘ah Is not lost we still 
our honour, and constancy remains to 
M in ndverrity,** 

As Nipoleott, b fee gnutmt triumph, was 
eatoring riirii, Mamtf la diwuke, and in a 
fitheimim*i boat, was wwtpbg irom Naples. He 
reachid Fmwse. fhe speedy overthrow of Na- 
lift him a ftigittve* pursued by all the 
fifilafioi of despotism. After wandering about 
tor many wiiki to dliguiie, enduring every pri- 
fitloi! aod ptrft, hi, whiln Napoleon was being 
«M»Viy«4 a oapMfe to St Helina, made a despi- 
mi iudMifwr, chiyr»rti!iitl(mlly bold and 

to hli feroae, Hi was arristid, 
nmmariy Im hv4i omtrt-nartlil, and con* 
^kmmi to fansMali itotth. Wife ccmiKmri 
[ to fei MliOM, and thw sto down 


j My door ('•arolina,— .M y last how/ has sounded. 
I lu a few moments I Rliail have ceased to live, and 
yon will no longer have a husband. Do not 
forget me. My lib has been stained by no to- 
justice. Far«woIl, my Achllb ! farewell, my Le- 
titia! farewell, ray LtKiieu I farewell, my liouhsa ! 

I Show yottrselves to tiio world worthy of me. 1 
I leave you without kingdom or fortune, b fee 
j midst of enemies. Be united, Provo yourselves 
I superior to misfortime. Remember what you are, 
and what yon have been, and God wEI bleiwymi. 
Do not reproiush my memory. Believe that my 
greatest suffming, m my last moments, is dying 
far from my cidldrou. Recedve your father’s 
bhssfiing. Receive my embraces and my team. 
Preserve always m your memory the recollection 
of your unhappy father. 

** Joachim. 

” Pizzo, 18th October, 1 

In this dread hour, wlien Murat was about to 
enter the world of spirits, he felt, as every soul 
not bestial must feel, the need of religious sup- 
port, All pride of stoicism, and all fee glory of 
past achievomeutSj dwindled into nothingness as 
the trihiimd of final judgment find the ratribation# 
of eternity opciiod before him. He called for a 
ckrgyujan, received the sacrament of the I^ord’s 
Supper, and wrote, with lii'iowu hand, “I declare 
that I die a true Chriotiau.” 

With a firm step ho thou walked to fee plaoe 
of oxecfjtion. A oomoany of soldiers was drawn 
up in two lines before hkn, with loufled muskets. 
He refused to have hfs eyes bandaged. Fora 
moment he serenely, and with a smUe, ooatem- 
plfitod fee instruments of execution*, then presring 
to his Bps a picture of his wife and children, which 
he always wore in his bosom, he ssdd to the 
soldiers, “ Save my face. Aim at my heart.” A 
volley of musketry answered his words, and, 
pierced by btilletw, Joachim Murat fell dead, He 
was in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Murat, notwithstanding his impetuonshravery, 
had much sensibility and gentleness of heart He 
made the extraoratoary deolaralaon to Count 
Marhourg, Ms fnend aaa very able minister^ 

*• My swoetost consolation, when I look back 
on my career as a soldier, a general, and a king, 
is, that I never saw a man fall dead by my hand 
It is not, of ooursB, impossible that, in m many 
charges, when I daslmd my horse forward at thi 
head of the squadrons, some pistol-shots fired a| 
randotn may have wmmded or killed m enemy s 
but I have known nothing of the matter. If a 
man foil dead bsftire me, and by my hand, hii 
image would be always present to my view, and 
would pursue me to fee tomb," 

The name of Mumt wEl never die. His fenlts 
were many, and yet there wm much to Ms cha* 
rater to win affeOTon. Wife bat ordinssry totel- 
lectual capftdtiiift, tender alfooHottS, tad feeutmoet 
Impetuosity of sjmfc, end eaqpoaed to every temp- 
titton wM« oodd oeewd upon • mortal soul, it is 
I tlixt fall eaiMr feoMd have been 

lei KtiA feirt pfetoes ftr rihtoe It but ' 
liisMMioft* 'GedilciiiOiMadlBii 
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tneaMiement of htiman At liis tribtmal 
&E these wamori who dinged Europe in blood 
have appeared. From ius lips they have received 
that rigkeons judgment from which there can be 
no apped, 


CHAPTEE hXn, 

HOSTIUTT OF TH* ALUEIM. 

Th© cabinet of Loais— OrganiiatJon of the government ' 
—Benjamin Constant— Addrew of the Council of 
State— The aohool at JEcouen— Quarrel among th©, 
Alliea— Their conitemation— Talleyrand — Eloquent I 
speech of Talleyrand— Decision of tlie Alllea— In- 
famoua outlawry of the Emperor— Duplicity of Wel- 
lington and Castlereagh— Opposition in the British 
House of Commons— Sympathy of the British people 
with Napoleon— Napoleon's letter to the Allied Sove- 
reigna— His appeal to Europe. 

Thb soldiers of the Duke of Beni, having 
trampled beneath their feet the flag of the Bour- 
bons, and elevated with eiultaait shoute the eagles 
of the Empire, msxched into Paris, and, with 
irrej^reasible enthnsiasm, demanded to salute 
their Emperor. Napoleon mounted his horse 
and rode wng the lines, while resounding aoda- 
mations burst from the enthusiastio battalions 
and sq[nadrons before him. He gathered the 
soldiers around him, waved his hand for silence, 
and thus addressed them : — 

** Soldiers I I came into France with six hun- 
dred men, because I rehed on the love of the 
people, and on the memory of the old soldiers. I 
have not been deceived in my expectations. 
Soldiers! I thank you. The glory of what we 
have done is due to the people and to you. My 
glory is limited to having known and appreciated 
your affection. 

“ The throne of the Bourbons was illegitimato, 
because it had been proscribed by the will of the 
nation, expressed in all our national assemblies, 
and because it promoted the interests of but a 
small number of arrogant men, whose pretensions 
were opposed to our rights. 

“Soldiers I The imperial throne alone can 
guarantee the rights of the people. We are 
about to march to drive from our territory those 
princes who are the auxiliaries of foreigners. 
The nation will second us with its wishes, and 
follow our impulse. The French people and I 
rely upon you. We do not wish to meddle with 
the aiFairs of foreign countries; but woe to 
those who would meddle with ours.'* 

In the midst of p»mIh of applause, resoimomg 
through the most disfimt streets of Paris, Na- 
poleon reascemled the stairs of the Tuileries, 
and entered his former cabinet Ixjuis Stanislas 
Xavier had left in such haste, that many memo- 
rials of his presence remained behind. The 
luxurious easy chair, to which his enonnous 
obesity as id his many inilnnitlei {xmflned him, 
WM in the oonaer, A portfolio, forgotten open 
the kM«, oontalned the privatt and confidential 
t of the King They w«rt sail b the 


keeping of Napoleon , hla pride of character, 
and delicate sense of honour, would not allow 
him to pry into tliose discloj»uras of the private 
life of his enemies. He ordered them all to be 
sealed, and to bo sent by a despatch to their 
owner. Some officious person, thinking to gra 
tify the Emperor, had placed upon the table 
sundry caricatures, holding up the Bourbon^o 
derision. The Emperor indignantly oMKred 
them to he removed. He had too mucu ma- 
jesty of soul to indulge in triumph so ignoble. 
Crucifixes, images, and boaci, indices of the de- 
votion or the ■uperstition of Louis, were strewed 
about tlie room. “Take them away,'* said the 
Emperor, mildly. “The cabinet of a French 
monarch should not resembio the cell of a monk.” 

He ordered the map of France to be spread 
upon the table. As he omiti'mplated its dimi- 
nished borders, he exclaimed with sadness, 

Poor France 1” Then turning to Caukincourt, 
he said—'* I have proclaimed peace throughout 
my march. As far as depends on me, my pro- 
mise shall be fulfilled. Circumstances are impe- 
rative. I will recognise the treaty of Paris. I 
can now accept what I oeuJd not accf^it at Chi- 
tillon without tarnishing my glory. France was 
obliged to make sacrifices. The act it done. 
But it did not become me to strip France to 
preserve the crown. I take the affmrs of the 
country as I find them, I wish the continuation 
of peace. It is the sound policy of the Powers 
not to rekindle the torch of war, I have written 
to the Empress. She will prevail upon her 
father to permit her to rejoin mo.” 

Napoleon earnestly desired peace. He even 
thought it possible, though not at all probahk, 
that the Allies might now conss'uf to the inde- 
pendence of Franco. It coweipieuJly breame 
fatally necessary for him to make no preparation 
for war. The Allies had still cnonnons armies 
in the field, ready at any moment, in locust 
legions, to pour into Bfrauce. 'I’ho wrmies of 
France were disbanded, and there were no mili- 
tary supplies. Any movement of Kapokon to- 
wards reorganiriiig his forces would have been 
seized hold of by the Allies, ami pru**hamwd to 
the world as a new proof of the “ insatiabhi am- 
bition and bloodthiriity aprH’tito” of the Em- 
peror. Consequently the lhnperr»r wm awn- 
polled, in the protection of his own r©|miaticm, fo 
which alone his strength emmi'ilinl, to awsil the 
result of his proposals fiir peiu'c, without making 
any preparation for war, 'fhls was a fatalify 
from which there was no chcape. I ’mkr etiibar- 
rassments so dreadful, Kapuleon was dowiiid to 
abide the decision of th® iiibs. 

With iniTedible rapidily tim new govonnnent 
was organized. It met the wiihts of ths nation. 
Thrt eouaoillors of state wore all mm of mwkod 
ability, of extended rejiutaiion, of fpeeial ad- 
ministrative skill, and of wilhkooira dtf^cfflto 
tile popular cause. The amwoEiMi drew m an 
address to the Emptror, wlikh was InlMiiio Ibt 
the nati<». “SIref mid thoy, li»«f 
in raasoiw&wr tha thiwt, to walch hs hia fe*®i 
M.v ile moiii®. M'idtahikh 
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OKGAHIZATIOH Of HIS HEW OOVEEHMEOT. 


®®opIo m fclifiir moat i&cred rights. H® retaraa 
Kj ri'ign by the only principle of legitimacy 
wiiicii France has recomsed and consecrated for 
KWenty-fiv® yean past.^' 

“Princes, Napoleon replied, “are but the first 
citizens of the state. Their authority is more or 
Ic|« extended, jiccording to the interests of I he 
tt^n they govern. Sovereignty itself is iiere 
diMa^jOnlJoecanse the interest of nations re- 
quire it Beyond this principle I know of no 
lemtimaojr/' 

Be^amin Constant was one of the most dis- 
tinmiished of the sons of France. As a writer 
and an orator, he stood at the head of tlio re- 
publican party. When Napoleon, in accordimce 
with the wisiuis of the nation, assumed that dic- 
tatorial power, without which Frtuicn could by 
no possibility have sustained her iiulopendoiice 
against the combined despots of Europe, Ben- 
iamin Constant resolutely turned against the 
Emperor. But experienoe had now enlightened 
him. He had seen despotism triumphant, the 
Bourbons forced upon France by foreigners, and 
again driven from the kingdom by an indignant 
^ple. He hastened now to give in his adhe* 
aion to the Emperor. Napoleon received him as 
if he had been an old friend. Frankly and truly 
Napoleon declared that devotion to the popular 
oause had rendered it essential for him to assmue 
dictatorial power. It was a demonstrable fact. 

“ The nation," said he, “ threw itself at ray 
fbet when I aasuincd the government Yon 
ought to recollect it— you who attempted an 
opposition. Where was your support — your 
strength t Nowhere. I assumed less authority 
than I was invited to take. The people, on my 
return from Elba, crowding on my footsteps, 
hurrying from the summits of the mountains, 
cahiid upon me, sought me, saluted me. From 
Cannes to Paris I have not conquered, I have 
•Imlniitered the government. X am not, as it is 
iaid, the Emperor of the soldiers only; I am 
the Emperor of the peasants, of the plebeians 
of France, There it sympathy between us. It 
if not so with the privileged classes. The no- 
bility have served me. Th^ rushed in crowds 
Into my ante-chambers. There is not a post 
they have not accepted, asked for, solicited. I 
have had the Montmorencies, the Noailles, the 
Eohans, the Bcauveaus, the Montemartes ? but 
ttiearehm never been any sympathy. The horse 
curveted— he was well trained ; but I felt him 

? uiv©r. The popular fibre responds to my own. 

am sprung from the ranks of the people. My 
voIm ftoti upon them. There is the same nature 
CNttWMn ui, They kxik upon me as their sup. 
pwt, as tlmlr saviour against the nobles. I have 
oni V to make a sign, or simply to avert my eyes, 
and the noblw would be masaaoired in all the 
prof hie«a But I do not wish to be the king of 
the mob. Public diwussions, free eleorions, re- 
sponiible ministeii, the liberty of the preii^. I 
wish all tlitl— the liberty w the press above 
•H. It Is absurd to triii It X am m man of 
tia pfoidt. I have never wfrhed tf d«]^ve> 
iianf if libwtf icf laavai 


now but one missioa— to raise France up agidn, 
and to give !t the most suitable form of goverai- 
ment. I wish for peai'a. But I shall not olitain 
it but by dint of victories. I foresee a diJfficub 
struggle— a long war. To maintwn it, the nation 
must support me,'* •* 

The EmperoFs first administrative act was 
oharacteriijtic of his whole career. He wmvenod 
the eloofcoral coUegos in each department, that 
his resumption of power might be submitted to 
the sutTrages of the whole people. He persisted 
in this, notwithstanding the CouncE of Stat 
had issued the follov/ing decree, whose atatO' 
meats no one would venture to deny i— 

“ March 25, 1815. The Con soil of State, ir 
resuming its functions, feels bound to mak 
known the prlnciploa which form the rule of ik 
opinions and its conduct. 

“ I'lie sovereignty re.sides in the people. They 
are the only source of legitimate powei. In 
178B, the nation reoououered its rights, which 
had for a long time been usurped and disregarded. 
The National Assembly aboUshed the feudal 
monarchy, and established a constitutional mo- 
narchy and representative govenimeut The re- 
sistance of the Bourbons to the wishes of the 
French people terminated in their downfall and 
their banishment from the French territory. 
The people twice sanctioned by their votes the 
now form of government established by theii 
representatives. 

“1. In the year 1799, Bonaparte, already 
crowned by victory, was raised to the govern- 
meat by national assent. A constitution created 
the Consular Magistracy. 

An admlrabls artlds ujpon Napoleon, In the JEHoyw 
elopmdia Amricana, oontaln# the Mowing Jndtcioni 
remarkii, which wiU commend themwslvea to every im- 
partial mind 

“The opinions now entertained respecting him nmy 
be classed, we think, under the following heaoe. I. ‘Wuil 
he was a usurper. This charge Is preferred by two 
Tflry different parties ; 1. By the adherents of legiti- 
raacy, who think his noblest course would have bean to 
play the part of Generid Monk. We need not dlsetas 
this point In America, and In the year 18S2. 2. The 
charge of nnur|>atlon Is also made by some Eepnblloeni. 
We have already observed that, op to the time when 
Napoleon took the reins of government, no HepubUe earn 
be said to have existed In France. We need, then, only 
ask whether the tendency of Pranoe was towards a Ee. 
public, and whether Napoleon ought to hove lent hla 
power to establish it, provided he could have seen the 
possibility of its pemianence. Tl» forma of goveni- 
meat, Important as they are, are but secondary, com- 
pared to the primary elerainta of national charaotot 
and poUtioal condition, and are always depintet <m 
the latter. The preaervatton the new poilfioo-sodit 
relatlani was also to he attended to. If a iapnbllc was 
Incompatible wlthiustke^ safety cfpmm and pn^pen^, 
Internal peace, or naUonal indepimdaitoe, the former 
ought to have flvea way to the latter. We believi 
that there are few persona of Judgment who, al pcMtaA, 
maintain that at that period a EepaMla wonM have ocum- 
ported with the foteraai and extomiid rMbas oi 
France Italy attached si we are to rep'Ublican in- 
, ws yto must admit that, as there must be a 
cJiffWnnee to the habltittiws of mm, aesordlng to tiM 
latittali which thew poie^ for their eonstmctlon, s* 
fovemmenti mnit «lir with the character and, oomB. 

of the fOV«tt«d,“ How many thati fcawto iwi 
iiM.totihine'<d^^ tEntoil 


Xi Ii 



514 HiPOLKON BONAPAEm 

A of tlift Smwte, on the 2nd of;peaxano6 even^ @f utirpation, t!i*t tin Inswtei 
Aupst, 1802, appointed Napoleon Bonapwte that the questian of liin ra-elactioii iliouW be 
Consul for life. 1 eubmitfced to the suffrages of the people. There 

“8. A decree of the Senate, on the 18th of were now four parties In France— the Boar. 
March* 1804, conferred upon Napoleon the im- bonists, the Orleanists, the ftepuhiicaas, and the 
porial dignity, and made it heredifcarj in his friends of the Kinperor. ^ The wore taken, 
lanily. and Napoleon was again rhohcu to the ehipi 

“These three solemn acts were submitted to ' Tuairistraey of France by a majitfity of 
the approval of the nation. It sanctioned them than a million of votes over all the other pt 
by nearly four miliioas of votes. Thus had the | And still the Allies called this a 
Bourbons, during tweaty-two years, ceased to The saloons of the Tuilcri»''ii wf'i p <jo itantly 
reign in France. They were forgotten by their ! thronged. Napoleon recei’. »h 1 nil kindly. Mian, 
contemporaries. Strangers to our laws, to csor > bera of that Senate which had prciiounci-d 
institutions, to our maimers, to our glory, the poleon’s forfeiture of the thrnue, culled, tr«ra* 
present generatiou knew them not but by the re- hlingly, with their cou|na,tuktian». The Fm- 


they had stirred up. 

foreigners set up a pretended provisional govern- 
ment, They assembled a minority of the 
senators, wid compelled them, in opposition to 
their trust and their wish, to set aside the exist- 
ing oonystitutions, to subvert the imperial throne, 
and to recall the Bourbon family. The abdi- ' 
cation of the Emperor Napoleon was merely the 
oonsequenoe of the nnfortunate mtuation to 
which France and the Emperor were reduoed by i 
the events of the war, by twMcm, jmd by the 
occupation of the oapltaL The abdioation had 
for its object only the preventic of civil war 
and the efesion of blood. This act, which was 
not confirmed by the will of the people, could 
not destroy the solemn contract which liad been 
formed between the nation and the Emperor. 
And even if Napoleon might personally abdicate 
the crown, he ooitld not sacrifice^ the right! of j 
his son, appointed to reign after him. 

Louis Stanislas Xavier arrived in France. 
He took possession of the throne. The people, 
overawed by the presence of foreigners, could 
not, freely and validly, declare the national wish. 
Under the protection of the allied army, having 
thanked a foreign prince for having enabled 
him to asoend the throne, Louis Stanislas Xavier 
dated the first aot of hia authority in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, thereby declaring that 
the measures which had emanated from the will 
of the people were merely the offspring of a long 
rebellion. All thc^e acts are therefore illegal ; 
done in the preaeuca of hostile armies, and under 
foreign control, they are merely the work of 
violenoe. They are essentially null, and are 
outrages on the honour, the liberty, and the 
rigJits of tho people. 

“ In reaseendirtg the throne to which the 
people bad lafsed him, the Emperor therefore 
ii*ly re-established the most sacriyi rights of the 
nation. Ho returned to reign by tUe only prin- 
ciple of legitimacy which France had recognised 
and sanctioned during the past twenty-fivo 
jeara, and to which all the authorities had bound 
themselves by oaths, from wlu’oh tto will of the 
fwopie oould alone rdease them.*' 

Notwithstanding these demsiv# diereei, the 
laptroe was fo •ompulou* reapecfcii^ any ap- 


my part, I forget all past occurrences,' 

The Emperor emlrsood an early opportunity 
of visiting the iuHtitutiou he had esUihiished at 
Eoouen for the orphan daiiglitorsof thernernberi 
of the Legion of Honour. These young girls, 
who had been provided by the affectioimt* 
liberality of Napoleon, gathered around their 
henefaotor with mexpreesihle enrimsiasm. They 
I threw themselves at hia feet, and with tears em- 
hraoed hia knees. He took up a spoon to taste 
their food. The spoon immediately became 
sacred iu thebe «y«i. When he left, they had it 
out in pieces and moulded into little amulets, 
which they wore b their bosoms. Nearly all 
I the pupils wore upon their fingers rb^ of 
I braided hair. One of the young ladies ventured 
I to slip a ring upon NaijoFon’s fuigor. Encou- 
raged by the smile of the Emperor, tho rest, 
rushing upon liim, ecired his hands, and covered 
thorn with these pledges of love and grufltnde. 
“Young ladiee," sahi tho Einporor, “they nhall 
bo as precious to mo os tho jowels of my crewu." 
On retiring to his carriage, he f',xtdaiini>d, with 
moistened eyes, “ Void k comhk tk hmhmr, 
cett»-a mU Ut pita beam mmmm tk m& vk.** 
“ This is tho height of happiness i llmse are th# 
most delightful moments of my life.** 

Tho allied sovertigns in tlie vongrew of Yienm 
had been for months quarrelling reipectiiig the 
division of the spoils of ro<nmc|Ui*redi Europe. 
One hundred thousand distinguiidieci 
wi^ro attracted, by tho splendours of t!»i 
within the walls of that vohipfnous 
Eighty thousand of the most hriUknfcly i 
soldiers of tlie allied armies forroed the magni- 
fioent cort^ for this crowd of priiioii and 
kings. Seven hundred amhast«dijiw» or < 
participated b the delllwafcions of thoie Miignty 
iouquerors, who had now sgiiin pla»l thdr 
ipon the necks of the peopli. The wgal rsvil- 
lers relieved tlie toils of dipbranoy with jfeiwng 
and dances, and all luxurious iiaulgittoi. The 
Emperor of Austria defrayiwi the ®xp«iiiM of 
this enormouf luwpitallty. The imperial table 
alone was mabtainecl m m ixpeait of one hun- 
dred and ttwMty.fiira thcmiaad tesai i 
Thi AOiw wwre bv olftd b a im 
^tli I 



ISIIJ THE AIXIES COMBINE AGAINST HIM. 


Saxony, an a Tfsilj, a®a wer© jnst on th« point off ooalescftd despot* had heretofbr^ to difianoo of 
breaking up turning their arms against each i human intelligence, declared Napoleon to be i 
other, when u courier brought to Lord Castle- usurper and a tyrant, crushing the liberties of 
reagh the tidings that Napoleon had left Elba, the people beneath iron hoofe and sabre-strokes. 
Talleyrand was at that time maldng his toilet But this unexampled exhibition of a nation’s 
for a ball, in aocordance with the etiquette of love and homage for a moment struck dumb 
voluptuaries around him.^ His hands wore these lips of falsehood, 
with the perfumes which his de-c^omire “The anger of the sovereigns and their 
hffi^oured upon them, and two barbers were ministers against Napoleon,” says Lamartine, 
curling and powdering his hair. His niece, the “ turned into resentment against France herself^ 
young and beautiful Princess of Courlande, ran the accomplice, either through connivance or 
mto the room with a note from Mettemich, servility, of Bonaparte. So long as this focus of 
marked ** secret and in haste.’’ TaHoyrand, war and revolution should exist, there wuld be 
looking up from the midst of his curling-irons, no durable peace for the nations— no security 
powders, and perfiimes, requested his niece to for crowns. A European war of extermination 
open and read tho note. ^ against France, which had executed Louis XVI., 

She did so, and, turning pale, exclaimed, and twice crowned Napoleon, was the first cry 
“HeavimsI Bonaparte has left Elba! What is of the sovereigns and their counoils. Its imme- 
to become of my ball this evening?” diato conquest, before the nation should have 

The imperturbable minister, whoso external time to furnish armies to Bonaparte, its partition 
eauanirnity no possible surprise could derange, afterwards, that the members of this great body 
after a moment's pause, said, in those low tones should never be able to join to upheave the 
of gravity which ho had carefully cultivated, weight of the whole world — these were the resen 
“ Do not be uneasy, niece, your ball shall take lutions uttered in an nnder-tone.” 
place notwithstanding.” It seemed in vain to attempt to force upon 

Tiimigh the well-trained diplomatist could France tho Bourbons. All the Powers were 
thus conceal his alarm, it was not so with the alike disposed to abandon their cause, and to 
other guilty rovellerH at Belshazzar’s feast. partition Franco as Poland had been parti- 
“If a thunderbolt,” sa:i ' Ahwm, “ lutd fallen tioiied, or to place upon the throne an energetic 
in the niidHt of the biiiUnnt iibscmbly in the man of their own choice, 
imperial hall-room at Vienna, it couhl not have ‘‘ i am weary of war,” said Alexander, “ I 
excilcfi greater consteniation than this simple cannot employ the whole period of my reign, and 
announcement It was deemed, nevertheless, tho whole forces of my empire, in raising up in 
expedient to conceal the alarm which all really France a family whidb knows neither how to 
felt,” fight nor how to reign. I shall never draw the 

TaUeytand quietly oontlnned his toilet, and, sword for them again,” 
after shutting himself up for several hours with Talleyrand stood alone in the Congreas to 
M. Mettemich and Lord Castlereagh, wrote to advooate tho oanse of the Bourbons, to whom 
twis XVIiL, advising him to place no reliance only he oould look fbr a reward. The sagacious 
UfKin the people of France, but assuring him of minister was adequate to his task. For eight 
the oontinuen support of the Allies. days he siaruggled, single-handed, against the 

No one knew towards what point the Emperor resolve of th©^ combined cabinets of Europe. 
Intended to direct his steps. Five days of doubt, With diplomatic wisdom, address, and genius, 
oonjertnre, and intense anxiety passed liefore any which have perhaps never been smtqiassed, he 
fort her intelligenc© was reoeivod. The festivities faltered not until he had obtained his end. Each 
were all suspended, and Europe thought of hut day panting couriers brought the tidings of Na- 
wie idea and of one man. A proscribed exile, poleoa’i advance, and of the iuthuiiasm which 
without money and without arms, floating upon everywhere greeted him. The allied generals 
tlie waves of the Mediterranean, simply by the indignantly gripped their swords and demanded 
ttigicj of hi* name plunged all the courts and a prompt invasion, and the entire »ubjagatioa of 
all the armies of Kurope into commotion. Two a people who so pertinaciously claimed the right 
powers at that moment equidiy divided Europe, of choosing their own form of govetnment. 
One power wm Napoleon Bonaparte, solitaiy The sovereigns, exasperated by this marvellous 
andaionii the other power was all the combined power of tho Emperor mm me hearts of the 
»on«rohs,imd armies, and navies of Christendom, r ranch people, breathed onl^ vengeance. And 
On the flth <f March, the Congress received yet the imperterbable and wily diplomatist of 
the Intalligenoe tliat Napoieon had landed in the Bourbons day aftw day aflayed mese excite- 
Fmnw, and was home alcmg on resistless wave* ments, and drew hia antagonists nearer and 
of popular entiinsiaem towards Pari*. Amaae- nearer to his own counsels, 
ment and consternation wwedepioted upon every The morning of the ISfchof Mattd» dewaed. 
ioantenaooe. The Allie* immediately held a The Allies had determined to oome on this day 
wwnoil, and, aflw a few wpoaohes, all their to a final dedtiom The question was stopiy 
iifftrt new ww Wd aide In oread of Ihir com- i»is 

mm The anger of the Alltel was vehe- “Shah IVsaoe be pwftifttoed A m mm 
«w«Nwi agwMt tile jwrffc qf Fmm fe Poiaad, axmong the o&er Powem KuroMj m 
ftteohweot to Napoten. Tte sMiPtitee »pon the thtttoi a monaf^wiie 



KAFO^ICON BONAPABTB. 


rtll aSfocate ow canw, like Bernadotte, but 
more energetic and less unpopular than the 
Bourbons; or sliall we replace the Bourbons 
igain upon the throne T* 

The question of the independence of France 
jnd the right of the French people to elect their 
iwn sovereign was not oven snggested. Tahey- 
fand employed the whole night of the 12th in 
ireparation for the momentous decision. As he 
left Mb mansion to go to the place of the Con- 
gress, he said to his niece and his secretary — 

“ I leave you in despair. I am going to make 
ihe last eSbrfcs, If I faO, France is lost, and the 
Bourbons and I shall not have even the remnant 
of a couitry for exile. I know your impatience 
to ascertain our fate. I cannot send you a mes- 
aenger dunng the day, since nothing is allowed 
to be communicated out of the hall of confer- 
ence. But be at the window at the hour when 
my carriage returns, bringing me back a con- 
queror or conquered. If I have Mled, I shall 
keep myself shut up and motionless. If success 
has crowned my eferts, I will wave from the 
carriage window a paper, the signal of our 
trium;^.*’ 

The sitting was commenced in the morning, 
and prolonged late into the dav. The spe^h of 
Talleyrand — ^uttered in low, ca[m,oonversatior^ 
yet earnest tones — is one of the most persuasive 
upon record. A theatrical display of gesture and 
of impasffloned intonations would nave been 
grossly out of place in the presence of such an 
audience, and in a crisis so momentous. 

“If you punish France/' said Talleyrand, 
“ by di™ng it after its conquest, how will you 
agree together in the distribution of the spoils ? 
And what power can restrain under its hand the 
members, still living, stiH convulsive, ever on the 
stretch to rsgoin one another ? You have had 
nothing to dread in France but the revolutionary 
spirit ; you will then have to restrain and com- 
bat, at the same time, the two least compressible 
forces in the politick world — the reoo' 
spirit and the spint af independence. This 
double volcano will open its craters even under 
your own hereditary possessions. Look at 
Poland! Is it not tiie spirit of independence 
which perpetually nourishes there the spirit of 
revolution? The partition of France would be 
the ruin of the Continent, 

“But it is said that the question is, not to 
ruin France, but to weaken it, so that it shall 
not he hurtful to other nations ; to exhaust its 
strong, to occupy it for a time, and then to 
give it, for its masters, sovereigns with a firmer 
hand, and a name less unpopular than that of 
Bourbon! But if yon cease to recognise the 
right of the kgiUnmop (ffUngs in France, what 
becomes of your own right in Europe ? What 
becomes of this principle, or rather this religion 
legi^mopt which we have found again under 
the ruins of the revolutions, subversions, and 
conquests of twenty years? Did the house of 
Itourbon offer at this moment only enervated 
foverotos to fill the throne, Europe would arill 
hi aodtoned to (Sown them (T to perish The 


cause of Europe is the otfise of kgtthmgj and 
lejc^timacy is synonymous with the house oj 
Bourbon. The partitim of France would be a 
crime against nations; the dethronement of th 
Bourhom would be a mme against thrones. 

“ There is but one course which is wise 3 
just It is to separate the cause of the Frenq 
nation from that of Bmaparte; to declare ] 
sonal and exclusive war against him, and 
to France. You thus weaken Bonaparte by 
showing him alone to he the only obstacle to 
the reconciliation of nations, and you disam 
France by separating her cause from the cause 
of Bonaparte. And then it must bo declared 
that Europe will never recognise, under any 
circumstances whatever, the sovereign^ of 
France but in the house of Bourbon." 

The Allies were convinced. They then imed 
to the world the Mowing infamous decree:— 

“ The Allied Sovereigns, being informed of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of his having 
entered France by force of arms, owe to theii 
own dignity and the interests of society a solemn 
declaration of the sentiments with which that 
event has inspired them. By thus Infringing 
the convention which settled Napoleon in the 
island of Elba, he has destroyed the only legal 
title to wMch his existence was attached 
son easistmee se trommi aitatMe)^ By raappear- 
ing in France with the design of disturbing and 
subverting it, he has deprived Mmsef (f ^prth 
tecUon of Vms^ and made manifest to the 
umverse that there can be neither peace ntw 
trace with him. The Powers therefore declare 
that Napoleon Bonaparte has throvm himself out 
of all ihe relations of ctmlized sodetg ; and that, 
as an enemy and a disturber of the world, he 
has rendered himself an object of public ven- 
geance.” 

They then bound themselves by a solemn 
pledge to pursue to the last extremity, with 
all me energies of their oombined states and 
kinjgdoms, the sovereign of the people’s choice. 
TMs despotic decree was signed oy Austria* 
Spain, France, Great Britain, PortU|^ Eussia, 
Prussia, and Sweden. By a tocret treaty, con* 
(duded on the same day, it was soleomly stl^ 
lated that the contracting parties should nr^lay 
down their arms till they nad effected the com- 
plete destruction of Napoleon. 

The unprecedented spectacle was now pre- 
sented of all the monarchies and armies ol 
Europe combined against a single mam Na- 
poleon’s only strength consisted in the love of 
the people, whose cause he had so nobly espoused 
and so heroically maintained. The strength of 
the Allies was deposited in their bayonets and 
their gunpowder. They imroc’distely marshalled 
their coxmtiess armies to crush at once amd for 
ever the child and Ihi champion of popular 
equalito. Austria contributed 860, WO troops 
under Mwartaenbergi England and jPnnssia tor- 
nished an tnny of 250,000 men to act In oonoito 
under Wellington and Blwsh«r| Alwmidsr M»- 
M headed his ttomi-barbiriaa legbnn, 100 JQQ 



HIS UNAVAILING EFFOKTS FOE PEACE. ill 

itrong. Tbeatixilliiriea from other oven then there were m mmj of the English 

this formidable armament to one million of men. people whose sympathies were with Napoleon. 
The fleets of England also girdled France and that those who were in the opposition were ao 
swept the seas, that there might be no escape for cuaed of seeking popularity by their opposition 
tJie doomed victim. Such were the forces that to the measuroa of the government, 
were arrayed, with aU the enginery of war, to While the Allies were^ thus unrelentingly prfr 
ffrest om man from the love of the people, ptwring for war, Napoleon was making every pus 
i |)ver was a mortal placed m MU',h a position of .sible effort for the promotion of peace. Even 
Jimity before, Chatoaubriand had pithily wlien the combined army was advancing thr^agh 
said, * If the cooked hat and 8urt<.ut of Napo- Germany towards the frontiers of France* ami 
leon wero plawjd on a stick on the shores of when the English vessols were capturing the 
Brest, it would cause Europe to run to arms French ships on all seas, he still disregarded 
from one and to the other." these liostile acts, hoping, by assurances of his 

The public announcement of this high-handed readiness to accede to .uiy r<*a&onable Propo* 
outrage against the independence of France gitious, to save his country and Europe from 
caused not a little embarrassment to the two anotlier appeal to the horrors of war. The 
English ambassadors, a’he Duke of Wellington Austrian ambassador left Paris w)on after Napo- 
and Lord Castlcreagh were perhaps as bitterly Uon’s arrival, refusing to have any ofliciai inter» 
opposed to anything like popular reform, and as course with tho government of the Kinperor 
imperiouBljr devoted to the interests of aristo- Napoleon had not been able to have ai^y com. 
eratio privileges, as any two men to be found on », unication with Maria Loiiiha. Tho Austrian 
the Continent of Europe. Russia, Prussia, and ambassador consented to take a letter to her, 
Austria, powerfulin despotism, could exclude all He, however, gave it to tho Emperor Jrancis, 
knowledge from their subjects, or could silence and it was m^ver placed in her hands. Tli/ 
with th 0 _ bayonet any feeble murmurs which Emperor Francis being apprehonyve thai Napo- 
should arise from their enslaved peoples. They loon rnigiit, by some means, succeed in regain- 
could boldly avow, in the language of an Aus- fug his wife and son, trans}»f>rted them both to 
fcrian Princess, that “sovereigns should be us hi.i palace, and guarded them vigilautly. To 
regardless of the complaints of their subjects as alicmita tho Empress from Imr nobio husband, 
the moon is of the barking of d ” gho was iiifnmuiwly told, according to the testl- 

But in England it was nut im‘*'iM‘ly so. There mony of the Duke of Unvigo, that Napoleon 
WM in England a liberal Constitution, a Houso hml assembled a haroin of beautiful ladies around 
‘ Commons, a free proas, and an inquisitive him, and was imjipy in their stniles. How far 
people. Consequently, these English nobles aid j Maria Louisa credited the cruel slander is not 
not daw to move so defiantly as did their con- krujwn. 

federated despots. While, therefore, combining, In all his pacific overtures Napoleon was stemlv 
with intense cordiality, In this attempt to wrest repulsed. The Allies would allow no messenger 
from France the sovereign of its choice, and to from him to approach them. Alexander greatly 
force upon the naUon a twice-rejected dynasty, admired the grace, intelligence, and amiable 
they ventured the declaration to the British virtues of Queen Horteuho. Throughhermedia- 
peopl% tihat they only joined the coalition against tion Napoleon endeavourtsd to get access to the 
a common enemy, but i/iat they had tuxUnpodthn heart of the Czar. But the Russian monarch 
40 int 0 f&r 0 leUh tU rujhts of tm Frm'k tmiim m was bound too firmly in the chains of the 
ck^ of pmr own rul«r$, “a ri'servation,’* j coalition to eecape. lie frankly replied to the 
says Lamartine, “ which was necessary for their ' sorrow-stricken daughter of Josephine, “ There 
justification to tho British Parliament." can he no peace, not even a tnice, with Napo- 

With this astonishing declaration upon their loon.” The Emperor then sent his brother 
Mps, the British government appropriated, in pro- Joseph, whoso character commanded the respect 
wcation of the war for that year, 450,000,000 of every monarch in Europe, on a secret mission 
francs to the navy, 695,000,000 francs to tho to Vienna, to endeavour, by everv honourable 
army, and the subsidies paid to foreign Powers artifice, to gain the ear of the ftHieli sovereigns, 
amcimtea to 276,000,000 francs more. They Hut he found ail alike unrelenting. Napoleon 
midat^ed six hundred and fifty thousand men J then, as his last resort, wrote the following dlgni- 
ia aims, end placed fifty-eight ships of the line j y^t earnest appeal for peace to eiidh of the 
In oommlsslom The whole war expenses of the i aiHud sovereigns, and despatehed courto with a 
year amounted to the unparalleled sum of oopy to each of their wNipeotivi oourtit-"-* 
2,7fr0,0O0,QOO frtafflS. Such were the herculean 
lergics requisite to carash the lllastrioiui April % I81A 

tain of popular rights. Such were the enormous ** Sire, my Brother,— You have learned, k the 

«ums wrested from the people of England to course of the last month, of my return to the 
asktain despotic authority on the Coatkent of sliores of France, my entrance Into Paris, and 
Knw^ the retirement the Bouihons. The true 

Therw was k the British Hoi»i of Ckmmaons nature of these events must now be known to 
a btod ef noble men who breasted all the tee- your Mi^ty. They art the work of an kre- 
wndeiai power of the Brifclih government, k shllble power, the r«mlt of the uatmmotys wfll 
hfii imimsMm ef this greal ki>|iilty f and el mg^mximf wMoh knows Its dutka aiidii 



lfAFOr.i:ON BONAFARTl 

ilgixti. f hi dyi*ity wMoh foyra had impoBcd thns impenatmhl© ri»iai batwean Iht 
tipoa a great paopl© wm m loDger oidmilated for ninnstry aud its agents khtund batwi^a jow 
them. The feoarboni had no community with Majesty’s cabinet and those nf otlier * ivor. igns, 
them, either of feeling or manners. France was there is no other metlud opm ycnir um htiy 
therefore compelled to witiidraw from them, than by the public acts of foreign governing iiti 
The experiment which had induced me to make to judge of their intentions. 

80 great a sacrifice had failed. Franco called for «lu England, ord r« have hc'jn giwn to wig# 
a liberator j I therefore returned. From the spot ment the liritish forces an well by land a» W 
where I first touched tho soil of France, the love gga, ’Pbus the French nation wight, oipp^tlj 
of my people bore me to the ho.nom of my capital. , sitieg^ to be on its guard. It mun appr 'liend a 
**The first wish of my heart is to repav so Continental aggre%ion, and. atthf tim it 
much affection with an honourable tranquiiiit}'. ' must watch the whole exlcnf " its cttasti 
The rc-establlshment of the imperial throne was agaisst the possibility of descent. In As itrit 
necessary for tho happiness of the French. It in Russia, in Pnmiar in all purls of Germany 
is my most ardent hope to render it at the same and in Italy — everywhere, in shnrt, ia i^cn < 
time the moans of oonfinning the peace of general armament. On every point of Europe, 
Eumpe. Enough of glory has added lustre, hy and at tho same moment, traopi are pri paring, 
turns, to the flags of the difierent nations. The aiming, marching.” 

'rioissitudea of fkte have sufficiently caused a , . , . « 

succession of great reverses and signal triumphs. ^ These wore appalling tidings to France, rhe 
A more noble arena is now open to the sovo- Empire was tdready exlmimtod by tho int<'nuiu» 
reigns, and I shall be the first to eater it After ^We wars into which the Allies had arHgj.^t'a it. 
having presented the world with the spectacle of unprepared for a renewal of the 

great battles, it will be more grateful to recog- dreadfal oonffict, A million of armed men wore 
nise hereafter no other rivakffip than that of crowding mercilessly on to desolate the hills ami 
prolonging the blessings of peace— no other valleys of France with fiat ms and blood. l‘he 
e man the sacred one of perpetnating the boldest hearts in France trembled# The odds 
happiness of nations. wcfo so fearfully unequal, that many weie in 

“France takes a pride in proclaiming frankly The Allies, by adroitly separating Ka* 

this noble end of all her wishes. Jealous of her poleon from Fmoe,^ and declaring that they 
own independence, the invariable principle of wH-g^d war i^punst him alone, led thousands to 
her policy will be, the most absolute respect for feel that they must he again oompeked to mn 
the independence of other nations. If such are, their beloved Empeior. Apparently tlie? 
as I cherish the hope, the personal sentiments of could retain Napoleon only by passing through 
your Mqjesty, the general tranquillity is assured most awful scenes of oonflict, cariiiige, and 
for a long period, and Justice, seated at the con- to which a nation was ever expoH'd. ^ As 
fines of states, will alone suffice to guard tlieir f^'thers and mothers lof>ked upon thoir little 
frontiers. “Napoleon.” households, upon preciun*! stms and lovely 

. . , daughters, and in iningination hoanl the tramp 

The frontiers, however, were so vigilantly of approaching armies, the reverberation of in- 
guficrded against every messenger from Napoleon, fading guns, the sweep (.f bnital squadrons, the 
mi the Allies were so determined to withdraw gbout of onset, and the sliriisk of despair, they 
themselves from any kind of communication with turned pale, pressed their chiidreii to tlifk 
him, that tiie Minister for Foreign Affairs could throbbing hearts, and itiO clung to their be- 
not succeed m forwarding one of these letters to loved Emperor. Mothers, with streaming ayes, 
any of the European courts. Under these cir- prepared their sons for the batili. Vey- 
cumstances, Caulaiiicourt sorrowfully made the he^ed fathers, with tottering steps, m^M tL 
following report to the Emperor and to the churches to implore God's blerog ‘ ‘ 
nation righteous cause. 

“ She,— Alarming symptoms are aH at once And still, iucredible as it may seem, the 
manifested on every side. An unaccountable Allies, who had the control of all the press^'s of 
system threatens to prev^ among the Allied Europe, unbluslungly reiterated th*' rry, Umt 
Powers— that of preparing for action without the insatiably anibitiuus and bloodt!i lr4ty 
admitting a preliminary explanation with the parte would “not be at puaoe with the nutihusj 
nation they seem determined to assaO. It was and that the repose of the world dtniiiuHbul tiutt 
reserved for the present epoch to see an assem- he should be bunted down as a b^ant of |>r»*y, 
Wage Bimultancoualy interdict all communication The Tory government of Englaud, with iti 
with one great state, and close all access to its boundless wealth and resonrees, re-echofil the 
amicable assurances. The couriers sent from my in books, pamplilets, aud journiili, with 
Paris to the different courts have not been able which they floodejl ill lands. It ii impo»iHI 
to reach their destination. One could not pass to paint a demon in blacker oolouri ihiui 
beyond Strasburg. Another, sent to Italy, was poleon was painted in hundreds o of 

stopped at Turia. A third, destined for Berlin placards and pamphleti, which were 
ana the North, has bMn arrested at Mayenot, Hke autumnal leavta The pea ia tffiii ' 
ill-tareated by the PxusBian commandant, and his was, ia g ptwally, ti niM^rv m tht 

dMptttohei h*?# b«« nefred. When a h tword. Deep mm tk$ w maM wyWi m 
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pen of oiiliitniiy faflioted upon ihe memoir of 
the Emperor, he never for one moment douked 
thefc his repntntion would eventually emerge 
triumphant from the ooiiHict* 

Mapoleon, having utterly exhausted all efforts 
for peace, rouaed his energies anew to meet the 
unequal eondiot Jealous of his posthumous 
•sfarne, and ever keeping an eye upon tlie final 
verdict of history, he issaed a truthful and an 
unifHwerable statement of the violation of tlie 
treaty of Fontainohleau by the Allies, an<l of the 
reasons which constiquently induced him to 
leave Elba, and to accept again from the suf- 
frages of the nation the crown of France. This 
appeal ef tlio Emperor could only be answered 
by brute fomo ; and that answer, and that alone, 
the Allies returned. Napoleon’s spirit was sad- 
dened as he refl«5cted upon the blood which must 
again flow in tttrrents, find upon the woes with 
wliich Europe was again to bo deluged. But 
the coalesced despots were rookkss of blood, and 
fiame, and woe, in the determination, at what- 
ever oost, to give the death-blow to popular 
Kberty. ; 

“ If Austria,’’ said Napoleon, “ had the oou- | 
rage to make an alliance with me, we could j 
together save the world from Russia. But 
Austria is already ruled by Aloxander, who 
reigns in Europe. I alone could oounterbfdance j 
him. My value will not bo known till tboyj 
have destroyed me. But I shall sell my life 
dearly. Tlmy would gladly have me in an iron 

ge, to show tia<‘. in chains to the world as a 
beast of prey, 'fhey have not got me yet. I 
will show them tho rousing of the Hon. They 
do not suspect my strength. Were I to put on 
to.mcrrow the red bmnet of 1708, it would seal 
the destruction of them all.” 

This was true. Had Napoleon vielded to the 
temptation, and called to his aid that revolu- 
tionary fury which, during the Reign of Terror, 
had deluged France in blood, the head of every 
arixhfcrat in Franco would have fallen, and the 
surging billows of popular frenzy would have 
to! led unifTOstod over the Continent. But this 
groat man stouil (inn as the advocate tf popular 
right#! and of Inw. lie was the barrier against 
iristorriitic UHttrptition on the one hand, and the 
maddeued vioifiice of frenzied mabsos on the 
otlier. Ho opposed alike the reign of crowned 
despots and the reign of terror? the arrogance 
rif liie nobles and the violence of the mob ; the 
dominion of the Bourbons and the stiU more 
hateful dofj iriion of Danton and Marat. He 
it hit holy cause order, 

and law, and pptdir rights to emerge from the 
cham of the Revolution. No temptation could 
laduce him to swerve from this aim. The gales 
which came (rom one diroctioa and another 
ooropelled him to veer from his 
I, but'he was ever stareggling to attain that 

Slid. 

Napolion wished to iwrum# toe toicme by toe 
•olamnity of an Impodng osromony. * 1110 1st oi 
JttOi M4 to® Champ d@ Man weie apnimted as 
|ie ihM iumI pkci lot this Miim A m 


course of citizens and soldim which oonld not 
be counted thronged, the most magnificent 
parade-ground in the world. The minutes el 
the votes for the re-election of the Emperor 
ware read by the aroh-chanoellor, and it was 
declared that the number of votes in the affirma- 
tive exceeded by a mUlioa those in the negative. 

The Emperor, dressed in imperial robes, as- 
cended the elevated platform, where every eye 
could rest upon Mm. An altar was erected 
upon the platform, at which the Archbishop of 
Rouen, in the performance of religious rites, 
consecrated the eagles, and implored upon then 
just cause the blessing of toe god of armies* An 
address from the electors of Paris was then read 
to the Emperor. It contained toe following 
sentiments ; — 

“ Sire,— The French people had conferred upon 
yon the crown, and yon have laid it down with- 
out their consent. Their suffrages now impose 
upon yon toe duty of resuming it. What does 
toe league of allied kings require? How have 
wo given cause for their aggression? We do 
not wish for the chief they would impose upon 
us ; and we wish for the one they do not like. 
We are threatened by invasion. Sire, nothing 
shall be spared to maintain our honour and inde- 
pendence. Everything shall be done to repel 
an igiiumimous yoke. Sire, a throne built up by 
foreign armies has crumbled in an instant before 
you, because you have brought to us, from re- 
tirement, all toe pathways of our true glory, all 
the hopes of our real prosperity.” 

Napoleon rose. A shout like the crash of 
thunder burst from the multitudinous throng. 
The roar of applause from so many voices is re- 
presented by those who heard it as truly appall- 
ing. As soon as silence was a HtUe restored, 
Napoleon made an appropriate reply, com- 
mencing with the following words • 

“Emperor, consul, soldier, I owe everything 
to toe people. In prosperity, in adversity, in the 
field or battle, in council, on the throne, in exile, 
Franco has been toe sole and constant object 
my thoughts and actions.” 

Then laying aside the imperial mantle, he 
appeared before the multitude in that simple cos- 
tume ■which was the dress of everyday life, and 
with which they were all familiar. He was again 
greeted with a burst of enthusiaam such m has 
seldom been hoar<l by mortal ears. Turning to 
toe soldiers, he said— 

Soldiers of toe land and sea forces, I confide 
to you the imperial eagle, with toe national 
colours I You swear to defend it, at toe price of 
your blood, against the enemies of your oonatry I” 

A deep, intense, prolonged roar rolled along 
toe squadrons and battaHons as theyrtpsatod the 
words, “ We swear it I we swear it 1” l^n toi 
summit of toe plttform there was reared a lofty 
pyrtmidai throne. Napoleon asoended it, and 
with every eye riveted upon him, looked axoamp 
upon toe impoilag spe<»fdi spread out befto* 
him. The beads ii all toe re^mento, In mm 
mspirio mshMtri, encompassed toe toi^ 
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leaving ten monsand prisoners in Ms hands and 
twenty thousand weltering in blood, fled, as they | 
had ever been accustomed to do, before the genius ’ 
of Napoleon. Had Ney brought up his force to 
cut off the retreat of the Prussians, as Napoleon 
had ordered and expected, not one of the enemy 
would have escaped, and “ Waterloo ” would not 
have been* 

Leaving Napoleon a victor npon the plains of 
Ligny, we must turn again to Ney. On the 
evening of the 15th, aa Ney was approaching 
Quatre-Bras, night came on, dark, tempestuous, 
and with floods of rain, before the marshal had 
reached the cross of the roads. The soldiers were 
exceedingly exhausted by two days’ march, in 
dreadful weather. Ney, having arrived within 
a few miles of the place, and encountering no 
foe, and ascertaining by couriers that there was 
no enemy at Quatre-Bras, felt sure that he could 
take the position without any obstacle in the 
morning. He accordingly considered the enter- 
prise accomplished, nad sent a messenger to the 
Emperor, informing Mm that he was actually in 
possession. 

The soldiers, half-dead -with fatigue, threw 
themselves npon the flooded sods, and, with 
the careering tempest foar their luEahy, forgot 
their perils and their toils. Little did they dream 
that, by those few hours of repose, they were over- 
throwing the throne of Napoleon, the Empire of 
France, and popular liberty throughout Europe. 

While these heroic defenders of the indepen- 
dence of France were sleeping upon the storm- 
drenched ground, the Duke of Wellington was 
attendiug a very brilliant ball, given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, at Brussels. In the midst 
of the gaiety, as Wellington was conversing with 
the Dime of Brunswick in the embrasure of a 
window, a courier approached, and informed him, 
in a low tone of voice, that Napoleon had crossed 
the frontier, and was, with his army, within ten 
poiles of Brussels, W elliugton, astounded by the 
intelligence, turned pale. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick started from his chair so suddenly that 
he quite forgot a chfld slumbering in Ms lap, 
and rolled the helpless little one violently upon 
the floor. The news instantly spread through 
the ball-room. Wellington and all the officers 
hastily retired. The energies of the Iron Duke 
were immediately aroused to their utmost tension. 
Bugles sounded, drums beat, soldiers rallied, and 
the whole mighty host, caval^, artillery, infantry, 
and field-trms were in an hour hurrying through 
the dark and flooded streets of Brussels. 

The night was black and stormy. For three 
days and three nights the rain had fallen almost 
without intermission. The roads were miry and 
flooded. It was but fifteen miles from Bmsaels 
to Qpatre-Bras, Wellin^on was as folly awaye 
as, was Napoleon of the unminent importance of 
ti|at posi Through the whole night the inun- 
datiou of war rolled along the roa^ mingling its 
tumtm with uproar of the tempest. In the 
momiog^ Ney w^s appalled in discerning, throrygh 
the driving rein, thal WeBiugteA had possei«lo& 


of Quatre-Bras, and that its reoov^^ tven by 
the fiercest assault, was doubtful 

At the same time, his pepjlexity was aug- 
mented to anguish by receiving an order from 
the Emperor, who, relying upon his statement 
that Quatre-Bras was in his possession, requested 
him to leave a suitable force behind the intrench- 
ments to prevent Wellington from coming to the 
aid of the Prussians, whffe Ney, with all Ms 
available squadrons, hastened to cut off tSe re 
treat of Blucher. 

The destiny of France," said the Emper^ 
in Ms despatch to Ney, “is in your hands." 

But for this unfortunate failure uf Ney 
Blucher’s army would have been entirely anni- 
Mlated. The next day, Napoleon, with his 
united force flushed wi^ victory, would have 
fallen npon Wellington, and the result of the con- 
flict comd not have been doubtful. The Hano- 
verian and Belgian troops were strongly in favour 
of Napoleon, and were fighting against him by 
compulsion. They would eagerly have rallied 
beneath his standard, and the history of the 
world would have been changed. Upon casusi- 
ties apparently so 8%ht are the destinies of man- 
kind suspend^ 

But Ney, instead of being able to cut off the 
retreat of Blucher, was compelled to employ the 
whole day in desperate, sanguinary, though un- 
availing attempts to get poss^on of Quatre- 
Bras. WeHiuj^on, folly conscious of Ms peril, 
urged the march of Ms troops to the utmost 

“ They must not wait for one another," said 
he, “but march by regiments, by divisions, by 
companies even; battalion by battalion, a>m- 
pany by company ; the first ready, the noareri 
and the bravest They must not walk, but run, 
as to a fire. Here we must stand or fall to the 
last man." 

Thus every hour reinforcements were arriving 
and crowding the post with invincible strength, 
The anguish of Nay, as he perceived his 
parable fault, was awfol. 

“ Yon see those balls," said he to LabddoyBre, 
as the shot from the English batteries tore Ms 
ranks ; “ would to Heaven they had all passed 
through my bodyl” Galloping up to Kettem:^ 
he exclaimed, in tones of despairing anguish, 
“One more charge, my dear generml Dash 
forward at the heart of the English army, and 
break it at any cost. I will support you. The 
country requires it of you.” 

Kellerman, at the head of Ixis cuirassiers, 
plunged into the dense masses of the foe. A 
storm of balls, shells, grape-shot, and bullets 
rolled horses and riders in blood. The feeble 
and mangled remnants of the squadrons were 
driven back as by a hurricane. 

A series of unparalleled fatalities appear to 
have thwarted Napoleon's profoundly laid plaai 
tliTOughont the whole of this momentous cam- 
paign. The treadbary of Boormont rescued the 
enemy from that surprise which would unques- 
tionably have secured Ms destruction. The neg- 
lect of Nev to take possessicn of Qtmtre-Braa, 
and the mm intelligent tmd to Napoleon tiiat 
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It wn ooOTpled, ftgain snatched a decisive vio- 
loty from the Emperor. And vet this ji^eat man, 
never disposed to quarrel with his destiny, uttered 
no angry complaints. He know that Ncy had 
intended no wrong, and he lost not a moment in 
useless repining. He immediately sent a friendly 
njessage to Ney, and calmly gathered up his re- 
•onrces to do what he could under the change of 
circumstances. 

Ni^t again came with its unintorniitted storm. 
It was the night of the 16th of June. The sol- 
diers, drenchei hungry, weary, bleeding, dying, 
in vain sought repose beneath that inclement sky 
and in those miry fields, Napoleon, at JJgny, 
not ten miles from Quatre-Bras, was a victor. 
Ney, repulsed at every point, slept upon his 
arms before his indomitable foe at Quatro-Bras. 
Bluoher, with his broken battalions, retreated, , 
unopposed, during the night, towards Wavre. 
Wellington, informed of this retreat, fell back to ^ 
form a junction with the Pnissian array at Water- 1 
loo. Napoleon despatched Marshal Grouchy, 
with thirty thousand men, to pursue the re- 
treating Prussians, to keep them continnaliy in 
sight, to harass them in every way, and to press 
them so hotly that they should not he able to 
march to the aid of Wellington, 

The morning of the 17th of June dawned 
dismally upon these exhausted and wrotfhed 
victims of war, through the clouds and the rain, 
and the still contimied wailings of the storm. 
The soldiers of Groischy were so worn down by 
the superhuman exertions and sufferings of the 
last few days, that they were unable to overtake 
the rapidly retreating Prussians. They, how- 
ever, toiled along through the miry roads with 
Indomitable energy. Napoleon, learag Grouchy 
to pursue the Prussians, immediately passed over 
to Quatre-Bras, to unite his forces with those of 
Ney, and to follow the retreat of Wellington. 
Thmr oombmed array amounted to about seventy 
thousand men. With those the Emperor foi- 
owed vigorously in the track of Wellington. 

The Duke had retreated during the day to- 
wards Brussels, and lialted on the spacious field 
of Waterloo, about nine miles from the metro- 
polis. Here, having skilfully selected his ground 
and posted his troops, he anxiously awaited the 
arrival of Bluchcr, to whom he had sent urgent 
detpatehes to hasten to his wd. Bluoher was at 
Wavre, but a few hours' march from Waterloo, 
with seventy-two thousand men. The junction 
of these fowes would give Wellington an over- 
whelming enperiority of numbers. He would 
toten have at least one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops with whom to assail less than 
•eventy tlioniand. 

night approached, tlie troops of Napoleon, 
tohing paiuMly through to® storm, the dark- 
ness, ano the mure, arrived idso on the fatal plain. 
The late hour at which the leveral diviiiions of 
the fmmh army reached tlie unexplored field 
li battle, iavolvw in the obscurity w darkness 
and toe storm, embarnssed toe Emperor ex- 
eeedliigly. As toe light was MiiJf away* 3s« 
fihftoa lewavdi toe iiririhk hub, anl said-^ 


What would I not give to be toll day pos- 
Rossed of too power of Joshua, and enabled te 
retard thy march for two hours ! ' 

Napoleon, judging from the bivouac fires of 
too enemy that tliey weite strorgly posted and 
intended to give battle, reoonnoitrod the ground 
by groping over it on foot, and posted his bat- 
talions as they successively arrived. He imme- 
diately sent a despatch to Marshal Grouchy, 
ordering him to press the Prussians vigorously, 
and to keep himself in a position to combine with 
tlio Emperor’s operations. For eighteen hours 
the Emperor had tasted neither of sleep, repose, 
nor nourishment. His clothes wore covered with 
mud and soaked with rain. But, regardless of 
exposure and fatigue, he did not seek even to 
warm himself by the fires around which his 
drenched troops were shivering. AH the night 
long tho rain foil in torrents, and all the night 
long tho Emporor toiled, unprotected, in too 
storm, as he prepared for the conflict of the 

irrow. 

Wellington’s army, variously estimated at 
from 72,000 to 90,000 in number, was admirably 
posted along too brow of a gentle eminence, a 
mile and a half in bingth. A dense forest in 
the rear, where the ground gradually fell away, 
concealed from the view and the shot of toe 
enemy all but those who stood upon the brow of 
the eminonce. Napoloon established his troops, 
estimated at from 65,000 to 76,000, within 
oanuou-shot of tho foe, and on the gentle de- 
clivity of a corresponding rise of land, wMoh 
extended parallel to that occupied by toe Eng- 
lish. 

This dreadftd night at length passed away, 
and toe morning of the 18to of June dawnw, 
lurid and cheerless, through toe thick clouds. It 
was the morning of the Sabbath day* The 
vast field of Waterloo, ploughed and sown with 
grain, soaked by tho rains of the past week, and 
cut up by toe wheels and the tramp of these 
enormous armies, was converted into a quagmire. 
The horses sank to their knees in the humid 
soil. The wheels of toe gims, encumbered with 
adhesive day, rolled heavily, axle deep, m toe 
mire. Under dreumstanoes of such difficulty, 
tho French were compelled to attack down one 
ridge of slopes, across a valley, aad up another 
ridge, toiling through the mud, exposed aH toe 
way to point-blank discharges from the batteries 
and linee of toe English. W elMngtoa was to act 
simply on toe defensive, endeavoimng to mein- 
tain his position until to® emval of Bluohar. 

About eight o’clock toe clouds d toe long 
storm broke and dispersed# toe «m mm« on* m 
all its glory, and one of toe most bright and 
lovely Of Sabbaths smiled npn Waterloo. The 
skies ceased to weep, and tot vail of olouda was 
withdrawn, a* if God would aBow the aagd# te 
took down aad iritoMi this awfbl i^peotetsli d 
man’s tahumanlty to man. 

Napoleon assembled nml tdf hii gential 
officer! tmnd him to ^vt them his i6mI 
*«Thi mmy§ army,” said he, **i| 
to onto by a tarto. Thttw mm 
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liowewr, nmtf chances lis oir fkfotJi to tea 
against ns,” 

“ Without doubt,” exclaimed Marshal Ney, ^ 
who had at that moment entered, “ if the Duke i 
of Wellington were simple enough to wait for ' 
your Majesty's attack. But I am como to , 
announce that Ms columns are already in foil 
retreat and fast disappearing in the forest of ' 
Soignes.” 

You hare seen badly,” the Emperor replied, , 
with calm confidence. “ It is too late. By . 
such a step he would expose himself to certain ' 
rain. He has thrown the dice *, they are now ; 
for ns.” I 

At half-past ten o’clock aU the movements ; 
were made, and the troops were in their stations j 
for the battle. Thns far profound silence had ' 
reigned on the field, as the squadrons moved i 
with noiseless steps to their appointed stations. I 
The hospitals were established in the rear. The ' 
corps of surgeons had spread out their bandages ] 
and splinters, knives and saws, and, with their | 
sleeves rolled up, were ready for their melan- 
choly deeds of mercy. The Emperor rode along 
Ms devoted lines. Every eye was nveted ttpon 
him. Every heart said, “ God bless him I” 

** One heart,” says Lamartine, “ beat between 
these men and the Emperor. In such a mo- 
ment, they shared the same sonl and the same 
cause. The army was Napoleon. Never before 
was it so entirely Napoleon as now. At snob a 
moment, he must have felt himself more than a 
man— more than a sovereign. His army bent 
in homage to the past, the present, and the 
ftitnre, and welcomed victory or defeat, the 
throne or death, with its chief. It was deter- 
mined on everything, even on the sacrifice of 
itself, to restore him his Empire, or to render his 
last fall iUnstrions. To have inspired such de- 
votion was the greatness of Napoleon ,* to evince 
it even to rnaMess was the greatness of his 
army.” Such is the reluctant concession, 
blended with ungenerous slurs, of Napoleon’s 
most uncandid and most envenomed foe. 

The acclamations which burst from the lips 
of nearly seventy thousand men, thns inspired 
with one affection, one hope, one sonl, resounded 
in prolonged echoes over the field, and fell poi^- 
tentously on the ears of the waiting enemy. 

Indeed, there was so strong a sympathy with 
the Emperor among the Belgian and Hanove- 
rian troops, who were compelkd to march under 
the banner of the Allies, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had great fears that they would abandon 
Mm in the heat of battle, and pass over to the 
generous, sympathising, warm-hearted chieftain 
of the people. In reference to theee German 
contingents, Sir Walter Scott says— in taruthful 
utterance, though with inelegant phrase — 

" They were in some instances suspected to 
be lukewarm to the cause in which they were 
engaged, so that it would be imprudent to trust 
more to their assistance and oo-q>«ration than 
eenld not possibly be avoided.” 

At eleven o’clock the horrid ciraage oom- 
d. Oa eithec side imythlnf was i 


wMch mortal courage or wergy couh tccoin* 
plUh. How after how, the French wddiers, 
shouting “ Vive I’Emperenr I” made after 
onset, up to the very inuOTJeji of the British 
guns, and wore cut down by their terrific dw- 
charges like grass before the scjtlie. The 
demon of destruction and woo held its high 
carnival in the midst of the demoniac revelry of 
those bloody hours. Every discharge ^liich 
blended it* thimder with the roar of tliat awful 
battle was sending widowhood and orphanage to 
distant homes, blinding the eyes of raotliers and 
daughters with tears of agony, and darkening 
once happy dwellings with life-long wref fcted- 
ness. 

For many hours the whole field was rwept 
with sm nuintemaitted storm of balls, shells, 
bullets, and grape-shot, while enormous masses 
of cavalry, in thirnt and refluent surges, trampled 
into the bloody mire the <iying and the dead. 
There were now forfy thojisand of the com- 
batants weltering in gore. The wide-ftitaiided 
field was everywhere' covered with bodies in 
every conceivable form of hideous mutilation. 
The flash of the guns, the deafening thunder of 
artillery and musketry, the groans and the 
piercing shrieks of toe wounded, the denp 
volumes cff smoke, which enveloped the plain in 
almost midnight gloom, the dewious shouts of 
the assailants as they mtoed upon death, the 
shrill whistling of the missiles of destxncrion, and 
the wild flight of the fogitives, as, in broken 
bands, they were pursued and sabred by toe 
cavalry, presented the most revolting spectacle 
of war, in all the enormity of its guilt and of 
its fiendish brutality. Wlio, before the tribunal 
of God, is to be held responsible for that day of 
blood ? 

In the midst of these awful scenes, early iu the 
afternoon, as portions of WeHingfon's line were 
giving way and 11;^ ing in dismay towards Bnia- 
sels, carrying the tidings of defeat, and whan 
Napoleon felt sure of the victory, the Emperor’s 
quick eye discerned, far off upon his right, an 
immense mass of men, more than thirty thousand 
strong, emerging from toe forest, and with rapid 
step deploying upon the plain. At first Napo- 
leon was sanguine tliat it was f^larshal Grouchy, 
and that the battle was decided i but in another 
moment their artillery balls began to plough hit 
ranks, and too Emparor learned that it was 
Bnlow, with toe advanoe-gimrd of Blncheri# 
army, hastening to the rescue of Wellington. 

This was #pving tlie foe » fearful prepen* 
deraiice of power. Napoleon had now lees than 
axty thousand men, while Wellington, with this 
reinfesreement, ociuld oppoee to nim a hundred 
thoasaad. But the Blmptror, nndiiimayed,’ turned 
calmly to Mmhsd Soult, and said, ^‘W© had 
ninety chancea out of a hnndred in our favous 
this morning. The arrival of Bnlow makes «i 
lose thirty. But we have »dll sixty against 
forty; and if Grouchy sends on hii detaehweut 
with rapidity, the victory will b® thereby on’? 
the mew de«iiv#, for the mxp of Bnlow mmt 
in that opM, l« letH.** * 
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Hapoleonwif oompelled to weakoa hi* ootomas, 
which were chatgiug upon the wavering line* of 
Wellington, by despatciiing ten thoii«and men to 
beat back these freah battalions, thousand 
strong. The enthiiriastio French, armed m the 
panoply of a just cause, plunged ro'^klessly into 
the rank* of this new foe, and drove him back into 
the woods. The Emperor, with his diminishud 
colunuw, continued his terrible clmrges. He kept 
his eye anxiously fixed upon the distant horizon, 
expecting every moment to nee the gloaming 
banners of Grouchy. The marshal heard the 
tremendous cannonade booming from the field 
of Waterloo, and yet refused, notwithstanding 
the eatreaties of his officers, to approach the 
scene of the terrific strife. He has b«on accused 
of treason. Napoleon charitably ascribes bis 
fatal ina<*tivity to want of judgment. The cou- 
riers sent to him in the morning were either 
intercepted by the enemy or turned traitors. 
Grouchy did not receive the order. In the cir- 
oumstancos of the case, however, to every one 
hut himself the path of duty seemed plain. 

General Excelsriian rode up to Marshal 
Grouchy, and said, “The Emperor is in action 
with the Blnglish army. There can bo no doubt 
of it. A fire so terrible cannot be a skinnish. 
Wo ought to march to the scene of action. I 
am an old soldier of the army of Italy, and have 
heard General Bonaparte promulgate this prin- 
ciple a hundred times. If we turn to the left, 
wo shall be on the field of battle in two hours." 
Count Gerai’d joined them and urged the same 
advice. Had Grouchy followed these ootmsels, 
and appeared upon the field with his divisiou of 
thlrtv thousand men, probably not a man of the 
English or Prussian army could have escaped 
the Emperor. But Grouchy, tliough he had 
tot sight of Blucher, pleaded his orders to Mow 
him, and refused to move. 

As the French soldiers witnessed the prompt 
retreat of Bulow's reinforcement, and the Em- 
peror was about to make a charge with tiio Old 
Guard, which never yet had charged in vain, 
ifcey deemed the victory sure. Loud shouts of 
♦‘Vive FEmpereurr* rang along their lines, 
which rose above the roar of the battle, and fell 
ominously, in probmged echoes, npon the ears 
of the allied troooa A panic spread through ' 
the ranks of Wellington’s army. Many of Urn 
regiments were reduced to skeletons, and some, 
thrown into disorder, were rushing from the 
field in fugitive bands. The whole roar of the ■ 
English army now presented a tumultuous scene 
of oonfiision, tite stitire space between Waterloo 
and BrusMls bring filled with strt^glers and aU ' 
the *1 of a routed army. I 

Wellington stood upon a gentle emmenoe,' 
watching with intenie anxiety Cor the coming of 
Blflcher. He knew that ho ootxld hold oat. out . 
a short time longer. As he saw his linos melt- 
ing away, he repeatedly looked at hi* watch, and 
tim fixid his gaee upem the dbttiat hEli, and as 
hi wiped the paraj^tion which mental anguish 
fifOtt M* wow, he wtriaimed, “Would 


Just it this critical momeut, when the Em- 
peror was giving an order for a siaultaaeous 
attack by his whole force, two lotg, dark 
columns, of thirty thousand each, the united 
force of Blucher and Rulow, came pouring over 
the hills, down upon the tom and bleeding flank 
of Napoleon’s exliaustod troops. Thus an army 
of sixty thousand fresh soldiers, nearly equal to 
Napoleon’* whole force at the commencement of 
the conflict, with exultant hurrahs and bugle- 
peals, and thundering artillery, came rushing 
upon the plain. It was an awfhl moment. It 
was a thunderbolt of Fate. 

“ It is almost certain," says General Jomini, 
who had deserted to the Allies, and was at this 
time aid-do-camp to the Emperor Alexander, 
“ that Napoleon would have remained master of 
the field of battle but for the arrival of 05,000 
Prussians on his rear." 

The Emperor’s wasted bands were now in the 
extreme of exhaustion. For eight hours every 
physical energy had been tasked to its utmost 
endurance by such a conflict as the world had 
seldom seen before. Twenty thousand of his 
soldiers were either bleeding upon the ground or 
motionless in death. He had now less than fifty 
thou'iand men to oppose h) one hundred and 
fitly thonsand. Wellington, during the day, 
had brought up some additional forces from his 
rear, and could now oppose the Emperor with 
amnbers throe to one. 

The intelligont French soldier* instantly per- 
ceived the desperate state of their afiairs ; but, 
undismayed, they stood firm, writing only for 
the command of their Emperor. The allied 
army saw at a glanoe it* advantage, and a ihont 
of exultation burst rimultaneously from their 
lips. The Emperor, with that wonderful cool- 
ness which never forsook him, promptly reoriled 
tile order for a general charge, and, ,by a rapid 
and skilful series of manoeuvres, as by magic, so 
changed the front of his smeny as to face the 
Prussians advancing upon m* right and ^e 
Hoes of Wellinj^n before Hm. 

Everything topended now upon one desperate 
charge by tlia Imperial Guard, before the Pros- 
rians, trampling down thrir feeble and exhausted 
opponents, could blond tlieir sqiwirons with the 
battalions of WcUingtoa, The Emperor placed 
himself at the head of this devoted and invin- 
cible band, and advanced in front of the Britirir 
linos, apparently intending Mmself to lead tk» 
charge. But the officers of his staff eatrmted 
him to remember that the safety of France de- 
pended solely apn him. Yielding to thrir loll- 
ritations, he resigned the command to Hey. 

The scene now presented was on® of the nwwfe 
sublime wldoh war has ever ftmaished. The Im- 
perial Guard had never yet moved hnt In the 
path of viotory, Aa these renowned b«ttalloii% 
in two immense orinmns, deswuffisd the one 
eminence and ascended the mher to ^pose thrir 
bosoms to point-bl«k dWiirsi» from battedee 
donhle-ihotted m loaded to the< mnnrie vrith 
there was a uomettfi kh in rise sMiol 
Beriiwmles |piaediiil% twi npea rib 
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scene. Tfct# destinies of Napoleon, of France, of whieli lie had kept as a reserve, and urged it 
Europe, were snspended npon the iaanes^ of a forward into the dasasest feroags of the enemy, 
moment The fate of the world trembled in the He was r« 4 olvod to pecieh with his ftnard. Oam- 
bidanoe. Not a dram beat the ouarge. Not a bronne, its brave commander, seized the reins of 
bngle ottered its inspiriting tones. Not a cheer the Emperor’s how, and said to him, in beseech- 
escaped the Bps of those prond, indomitable ing tones, “Sire, death shuns you. You will 
men. Silently, sternly, nnjainohmgly, they rode but be made a prisoner.” Napoleon shook his 
on rill they arrived within a few yards of the head and for a momeU resi.sted. But then his 
batteries and bayonets which the genius of Wei- bettor judgment told him tiiat thus to ^row 
Bngton had arrayed to meet them. There was away his life would be but an act of suicide, 
a as of inteasest lightmng gleaming along Witli tears filling his eyes, and grief overspread- 
the British lines. A ped as of crashing thunder ing his features, he bowed to these heroes, ready 
burst upon the plain. A tempest of bullets, shot, to offer themselves up in a bloody sacrifice, 
sbells, and all the horrible misales of war» fell Faithful even to death, with a melancholy cry 
like hailstones upon ^e Hving mass, and whole they shouted “ Vive I'Empereurl” These were 
battalions melted away and were trampled in tiiair last words, their dying farewell. SLbnt 
the bloody mire by the still advancing host, and sorrowfully, the Emperor put spuia to his 
Defiant of death, the intrepid Guard, dosing up horse, and disappeared from the fam field. It 
its decimated ranks, press^ on, and pierced the was the commencement of his journey to St 
British line. Every cannon, every musket which Helena.” 

could be brought to bear, was directed to this This one ^nare, of two battalions, alone 
unfialtering and terrible foe. Ney, in the course covered the flight of the army as a gallant rear- 
of a few moments, had five horses shot beneath guard. The Prussians and the Engli.sh pressed 
Wm. Then, with a drawn sabre, he marched it on three aides, pouring into its bosom the most 
on foot at the head of his men. Napoleon ga^ed destructive discharges Squadrons of cavalry 
with mtense anxiety npon the progress of this plunged upon thei^ and still they remained un- 
heroic band, till, enveloped in dJmda c£ smoke, broken. The flying artillery was brought up, 
it was lost to sight. eud pitilessly pier(^ the heroic band with a 

At the same moment the Ihustians came rush- storm of cannon-balk, This invinoible square, 
ing upon the fidd, with infantry, cavalry, and the last fi^^ent of the Old Guard, nerved by 
artillery, entirely overpowering the feeble and ^at sord which its imperial creator had breathed 
exhausted squa^ons left to oppose them. A into it, calmly closing up as death thinned its 
gust of wind swept away the smoke, and as the ranks, slowly and defiantiy retired, arresting the 
anxious eye of Napoleon pierced the tumult of flood of pursuit. General Cambronne was now 
the battle to find his Guard, it had disappeared, bleeding from six wounds. But a few scores d 
Almost to a man they were weltering in blood. , tom and bleeding, remained around him, 
A mortal paleness overspread the cheek of the The^ English and Prussians, admiring such 
Emperor. The French anny also saw that the heroism, and weary of the butchery, suspended 
Guard was annihilated. An instantaneous panic for a moment their fire, and sent a of truce 
iitfadk eveiy heart. With exultant shouts the demanding a capitulation. General Cambronne 
army of Blucher and of Wellington rushed upon returned ^e immortal reply — “ The Guard dies? 
the plain, and a scene of herror ensued at which it never surrenders I” A few more volleys of 
numanity shudders. The banners of despotic bullets from the infantry, a few more dischargci 
Prussia and of constitutional England blended in of grape-shot from the artillery, mowed them all 
ttiumph, and intertwined their folds over that gory down. Thus perished, on the fatal field of 
field, where the liberties of Europe were stricken Waterloo, the Old Guard of Napoleon. It was 
to the dust Blucher and Wellington, with their the creation of the genius of the Emperor ? he 
dripping swords, met, with congratdations, in had inspired it with his own lofty spirit ? and 
the bloody arena. Each claimed the honour of the fall of the Emperor it dcvotealy refused to 
the victory. Together they had achieved it survive. 

Wellington’s troops were so exhausted as to be It was now night The awfol riamotuf of 

unable to follow the discomfited army, - - 

** Leave the pursuit to me,” said Blucher ; “ I •» “ The ranks of the English ” aocordlnf to the ilMo* 

will send every man and every horse after the Blucher, as quoted by W. H. litdtQdi, 1^4 

.nerny.- He (^ed proi with a mer- 

cuess energy charaotenstic of this debauched and the sitaation of the Duke of Welltogwa was ex- 
and fierce dragoon. No quarter was shown, ceedingly critical. Still greater disorder prei ailed in 
The unarmed were cut down, and even the nri- Kngllsh army. The roadi the ferett 

^ Soigues were encumbered by waffow, artillery, and 
toners were sabrea. bacirjure, deserted bv th^ arivera. while namerotia 


encumbered by waffw, artillery, and 
oners were sabred. baggage, d«sertod by th^ driTara, while nuouMrotta 

The English soldiers, as usual, were generous bands of fttgitiveii had spread oawfhitaa and affWght 
ad merciful in the hour of victorv. Thev din- tbroughout Brnstoli and the nelthbenmif roads. Had 


and merciful in the hour of victory. They dis- ^ 

p.^ OKI the field, and o^ed refreehnirate of Below, ertf MotM ^ Em^!^Th3 
and aeststaaoe not only to them own wounded ayeqr reason to hope, had IWtowed at the heels of tito 
ooui^iymen, but also to their bleeding and dying , “ . . , » gteioui victory conld not have been 
o o I oiitaifliKi by ^ fjrioeh. as It hsa \max sHnued, on i 

1 ,.1. u* 11? • n I ®ds, that not a ttufle man of IImi T 

Napoleon throw huawif mto a itaali nquiiM, | terf i st»y aoidd MmmmrnA** 
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klUe, th« mttleof musketry, andtht thunder of 
artillery, the infuriated shouts of the pursuing 
IVussians, and the shrieks of their victims as 
they were pierced by bayonets or cut down by 
tebros, presented a scone of brutal, demoniac war 
thioh the imagination even shrinks from con* 
templatiog. The bloody field of Waterloo was 
covered with 40,000 gory bodies. The Duke of 
Wfdlini'lon, well satisfied with his day’s work, 
granted his soldiers repose, and left the pursuit 
to the Prussians. The savage Blucher, with his 
savage band, all the night long continued the 
work of deal-h. The French army was dispersed 
m every direction, and nothing remained for Na- 
poleon but to return as rapidly as possible to 
Fariy, and endeavour to raise new forces to at- 
tempt to repel the invasion of the enemy. Such 
was the bloody deed by which the Allies suc- 
ceeded in quenching the Hama of Continental 
liberty, and in establishing over Europe Russian, 
and i^russian, and Austrian despotism. That 
England should have aided in this work is the 
darkest blot upon England’s escutcheon. 

Napoleon immediately turned his steps towards 
Paris. At one o’clock in the rnorniug ho arrived 
at Quatre-Bras. He stopped here for an hour to 
give some directions respecting the retreat, and to 
designate a rallying-point lur his fugitive bands, 
to which ho could press forward reinforcements 
from Paris, aud thou hasfoued on to Charleroi. 
It was a love .y summer’s night, Tlie moon shone 
briHiiuit ly in an unclouded and tnmquil sky. Ail 
the night long the exhausted Emperor, aocom- 
paiih'il by a fow of his suite, in silenoo and 
anguish urged on his horse, while the thunder 
and the tumult of the awful pursuit resounded 
through the dear midnight air appallingly behind 
him.^ 

He arrived at this place in the early dawn of 
the morning. Utterly worn down in body and 
mind, lie tlirew himself upon a oouoh for a few 
moments of repose. But the calamity in which 
he WM overwhelmed was too awful to admit of a 
moment’s slumber. Several of his followers came 
in with swollen eyes, and haggard oountenanoes, 
and clothes covered with blood and dirt. As Na- 
poleon contemplated the melancholy spectacle, 
and appreciatetl the enormity of the woe which 
threat filed France, he was for a moment quite 
aiimannod. Hilently pressing the hand of his 
friand, Baron Flenry, tears gushed from his eyes, 
betraying the cruel anguish with which his heart 
wm lacerated. 

Again mounting hit horse, he pressed rapidly 
oa to Laon, where Iw arrived at four o’clock in 
the aftireoon. Here he despatched various 
1 , sad sent a fraak and honest buHetia to 

w *• Hi hid proved,*’ says B«r<m Jforalnl, ‘’at Areela, 
lylao, Arcin, and ake it Waterloo, thit he 

S ii mi itVftid of buiktst Mtid bid he not ke^tved is 
i rsioareii of Franc®, he would have died it the he«d 
ef thi rewidM of his array; he quitted them beoeuie he 
IM w»t i pneral of hk riarHpitrd who ootiki no« lead 
timm to m well « hlattuf, wMl« no we eoedd re- 
Um him it the helm of the vewi! of ttate, whkh, gsr 
imiiM. iTM net it hk tmd^iairtKSy hot at the 


Paris, ooncealiug nothing of the measetikssness 
of the calamity. * Here,” md bf to Gene^ 
Drouot, “is the bulletin of 'Waterioo. 1 wish 
you to hear it read. If I have omitted any 
essential circumstauces, you will remind me of 
them. It is not my intention to conceal any- 
thing, Now, as after the affair of Moscow, thi 
whole truth must be disclosod to Franco. I 
might have thrown on Marshal Ney the blame 
of part of the misfortune of Waterloo. _ But the 
mischief is done. No more munt be said.” 

After a few hours of unrefreshing and troubled 
slumber, the Emperor entered a carriage, and, 
accompanied by a fow friends and a feeble escort, 
drove all the day, and, just after midnight on the 
morning of the 2i8t, arrived in Paris. It was # 
dark and gloomy hour. ''I'he street lamps wei. 
fliokering and expiring. With oharacterihlio pro- 
priety, instead of directing his steps to the Tuile- 
ries, he modestly turned aside to the leas am- 
bitious palace of the Elysdo. A few servants 
were at the gate of the pnlaco with glimmering 
torches. He was received upon the steps by his 
faithful friend, Caulaincouxt. Fatigue and grtef 
had prostrated him into the lust stage of exhaus- 
tiou. His cheek was emaciated and pallid, and 
his dross disordeied by travel His tottering 
limbs could hardly support his steps, and his head 
drooped upon his shoulder. Throwing himseU 
upon a sofa, he exclaimed, pressing his hand a|Km 
hb heart — 

“ I am sufforing here. The army has performed 
prodigies of valour. It b grievous to think that 
we should have been overcome afier so many 
heroic efforts. My most brilliant victories do not 
shed more glory on the French army than the 
defeat at Waterloo. Our troops have not been 
beaten? they have been sacrificed, msisacred by 
overwhelming numbers. My Guard suffered 
themselves to be out to pieces without asking fmr 
quarter ; but they excluimed to me, ‘ Withdraw I 
withdraw I You see that death Is resolved to 
spare your Majesty Aiidj opening their rank*, 
my old grenadiers screened me from the oamnf e 
by forming around me a rampart of their own 
bodies. My brave, mj admirable Guoril hays 
keen destroyed, and I have not perished with 
them.” 

He paired, overoome by anguish, lad heavlii| 
a deep sigh, said, “ I desire to he aloui,” aim 
retired to Ike silence and solltada eff hb oalAiSi 
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M® bed fbr & l^w moments of repose. But the 
interests at stake were too momentotis, and the 
perils of the hour too terrible, to allow of any 
slumber. He soon rose, called for Caulaincourt, 
and, in tones of indescribable calmness and sad- 
ness, spoke of the calamity with which Fi-ance 
was overwhelmed. His pallid cheek and sunken 
eye proclaimed the anguish of his mind, 

“ I feel,” said the Emperor, in low tones of 
utter exhaustion, that I have received my death- 
wound, The blow that has fallen upon me at 
Waterloo is mortal. The enemies’ force quad- 
rapled ours. But I had combined a bold 
manoBuvre, with the view of preventing the 
junction of the two hostile armies. The infa- 
mous desertion of Bourmont forced me to change 
all my arrangeiHents. To pass over to the 
enemy on the eve of a battle ! Atrocious I The 
blood of his countrymen be on his head. The 
maledictions of France will pursue him.” 

“ Sire,” said Caulaincourt, “ you at first re- 
that man. How unfortunate that you did 
tfot follow your own impulse 1” 

“ Oh, tins baseness is incredible I” exclaimed 
the Emperor bitterly. “The annals of the 
French army offer no precedent for such a crime, 
Jonuni was not a Frenchman. The consequence* 
of this defection have been most disastrous. It 
created despondency. Grouchy was too late. 
Key was carried away by enthusiasm. Our 
army performed prodi^es of valour, and yet we 
lost the battle. Generals, morsbals, all fonght 
gloriouriy.” 

After a moments panse, he added, “I must 
cmite the two chambers in an imperial sitting. 
I will fiuthfuUy describe to them the misfortunes 
of the army, and appeal to them for the means 
of sawing the country. After that, I will again 
return to the seat of war.” 

But Paris was now in a state of terrific exdte- 
ment. An army of a million of men, from va- 
rious quarters, was marching upon the doomed 
and unarmed Empire. In eight days the con- 
joined forces of Blucher and Wellington could 
be in Paris. The political adversaries of Napo- 1 
leon took advantage of this panic. “ France j 
must pass through seas of bbod,” they exclaimed, 

“ to repel these locust legions. The Allies make 
war upon Napoleon alone. If we give him up 
we shall appease them, save France from the 
horrors of an invasion, and then we can esta- 
blish a Republic, or choose another Emperor, as 
we please.” 

This language was plausible. The Bourbon 
party expected, in the overthrow of Napoleon, 
to replace, by the aid of the Allies, Louis Stanis- 
las Xavier. The Republicans of aU shades hoped 
for the establishment of republican institutions. 
The more moderate and judicious of this party, 
like La Fayette, thought that France could sus- 
tam a healthy and law-abiding Republic. The 
J^obin |>arly was ripe for any clianges which 
might bnng the lowest democracy into power. 
These factions in the Chambers all combmed 
apinst the Emperor. Ihe peril was so immi» 
nent, while hostile squadrons were every hour 


mshing nearer to Baris, that there was no time 
for cool deliberation. M was tumult, excite- 
ment, feverish haste. The treacherous Fouchrf 
was already in communication with the enemy, 
and plotting, with the most detestable hypocrisy 
and perfidy, for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
He knew that successful intrigue in their behalf 
would bring him a rich reward. 

The Chamber of Peers and the Chamb^ of 
Deputies, somewhat corresponding to the House 
of Lords and House of Commons in Great 
Britiun, were now in session. The Deputies con- 
sisted of five hundred members. Many of them 
were ardent and ultra Democrats, young and in- 
experienced men from the provinces, wim had 
never before sat in a legislative assembly. They 
were easily duped by those wily leaders who 
were fanuliar with all the forms of legislative 
halls, courts, and cabinets, and with all the arts 
of intrigue. In the confusion and anarchy which 
ensued, the Peers were almost lost sight of, while 
the more numerous body of Deputies grasped 
the reins of power. 

Lucien and Joseph, informed of the return cf 
their brother, hastened to the Elys^e, Soon the 
apartments were filled with the peat function- 
aries of the Empire. Some advxsed one thing 
pid some another. At seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Emperor assembled the Council of State. 
He saw clearly that, in that awful crisis, it was 
in vain to rely nponthe antagonistic councils and 
tardy measures of deliberative assemblies. He 
knew that the salvation of France depended 
upon the investment of the Emperor with dicta- 
torial power. Prompt and decisive measures 
alone could save the nation. But he was re- 
solved not to assume that power unless it was 
conferred upon him by the two Chambers, 

The dreadful bulletin of Waterloo was read to 
the Council, and then Napoleon, with calmneii 
and dignity, thus addressed them • 

“ The army is covered with glory. Deser- 
tions, misunderstandings, and an inexplicable 
fatality have rendered unavailing the heroic 
exertions of our troops. Oar disasters are groat, 
but they are still reparable if my efforts are 
seconded. I returned to Paris to stimulate a 
noble impulse. If the French people rise, the 
enemy will be subdued. If, instead of resorting 
to prompt measures and making extraordhmry 
sacrifices, time is wasted in disputes and dteoui- 
aions, all is lost. The enemy Is in France. In 
eight days he will be at the gates of the capital 
To save the country, it is necessary that I should 
bo invested with vast power— with a temporary 
dictatorship. For the interests of all, I ought to 
possess thii power j but it wOl be more proper, 
more national, that it shouM be conferred upon 
me by the Chambers.” 

Carnot rose and said, with deep emotion, ** 1 
declare that I consider it indispensable that 
daring the present crisis, the sovereign ahonJj 
be invested with absolute power.” 

Many others wtri% advocated thto view, 
while even the tvititcf Iwohl, who waa new tie 
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ngwat of ttie Duke of Wellington, and in corre- 
fpondenoe with him, did not venture openly to 
oppose it. It was, however, cautiously suggested 
that a strong opposition to the Emperor had 
arisen in the Chambers, and that it would bo 
probably impossible to got a vote in favour of the 
dictatorship. 

“ What is it they wish exclaimed Napoleon. 
“ Speak candidly. Is it my abdication they de- 
sire? 

“ I fear that it is, sire,” Regnault answered 
saflly. “ And though it is deeply repugnant to 
my feelings to tell your Majesty a painful truth, 
yet it is my belief that, were you not to abcU- 
cate voluntarily, the Chamber of Deputies would 
require your abdication.” 

To this declaration, the truth of which all 
icemed to apprehend, there was the response en 
the part of others, “If the Deputies will not 
unite with the Emperor to save Franco, ho must 
save the Empire by his single efforts. He must 
deolare himself a dictator. He must pronounce 
the whole of France in a state of siege, and he 
must summon all true Frenchmen to arms,” 

“The nation,” exclaimed the Emperor, in 
tones which thrilled in every heart, “did not 
elect the Deputies to overthrow me, but to sup- 
port mo. Woe to them if the presence of tho 
enemy on the French soil do not arouse their 
energy and their patriotism I Whatever course 
they may adopt, I shall bo supported by the 
people and the army. Tho fate of the Chamber, 
its very existence, depends on my will. Were I 
to pronounce their doom, they would all be sacri- 
ficed. They are playing an artful game. No 
matter ; 1 have no need to resort to stratai^m. 
I have right on my side. The patriotism of the 
people, tweir antipathy to the Bourbons, their 
attachment to my person, all these circumstances 
stiE alford immense resources, if we know how 
to profit by them.” 

The Emperor then, with his extraordinary 
power lucid argument, developed an admirable 
plan for repairing the disasters of Waterloo. 
The whole measure, in its minutest details, was 
aH distinctly mapped out in his mind. His cheek 
glowed with animation. His voice was strong 
irith hope. Every eye was riveted upon him. 
The attention of every mind was absorbed in 
contemplating the workings of that stupendous 
intellect, which, with renewed vigour, was rising 
fbra the most awful reverses and disasters. The 
measuwfs proposed by the Emperor were so per* 
fected, so maturely considered in all their de- 
tidls, so manifestly and so eminently the wisest 
which could be adopted, that “ the various shades 
erf opinion,” says Caulaiaoourt, who was present, 
“which had pwvoiled among the members of 
Ihe ooimoil, at length blended into one. All 
laitid fa approving the plans of the Emperor.* 

la the mi« of weso scenes the CoundJ was 
toterrapted by fibe entnmoe of a mesicnger from 
iie Chamber of Deputies, prMentfag some reso- 
Inticmi which had passed that body, and whioh, 
la thiir iflrit, were deddedly taairieadly to the ; 

La Fayette, whom Napoleoii lad re* j 


leased from the dungeons of Olmati, and restored 
to liberty and his family, introduced, and, by hie 
strong personal influence, carried, these resolu* 
tions. His intentions were uuquoationably good, 
but ho erred sadly in judgment. Ho liv^ to be 
convinced of his error, and bitterly to deplore it. 

La Fayette, a man of sincere patriotism and of 
warm and generous impulses, thought that, since 
the nation had so dcjcisivolj? rejected the Bourbons, 
if Napoleon would abdicate, the Allies wouid 
sheathe the sword, and allow France to establish a 
Republic. He led the republican party. These 
were weak dreams for a sensible man to indulge in. 
All the rival parties united to overthrow Napoleon, 
each hoping, by that event, to attain its own end. 
Tho frifuids of tho Emperor, discouraged by this 
combiiied opposition, and trembling before the 
rapid approach of a million of hostile bayonets, 
lost heart, and bowed to the storm. 

On the 23rd of September, 1824, La Fayette, 
then on his triumplial tour through the United 
States, visited .Joseph Bonaparte at his mansion 
at Point Breeze, in New Jersey. The romains of 
tho Emperor were then mouldering in the tomb 
at St. lleicua. AU popular rights had been 
struck down in France by the despotic sceptre of 
tl'Q Bourbons. In a secret conversation with 
Ji^iseph Bonaparte, La Fayette magnanimously 
Htiknowlodged his regret at the course he had 
pursued in the overthrow of the Emperor, “Tho 
Bourbon dynasty,” ho then said, “ cannot last. 
It clashes too much with the French national 
sentiment. We are all now persuaded in Franco 
that the Emperor's son will bo the best repiesen- 
tative of the reforms of tho Revolution.*^ He 
also, at the same interview, suggested that In 
two years, by suitable efforts, Napoleon IL might 
be placed on the French throne. 

When Joseph Bonaparte, with Quinette, visited 
the voterani John Ailams, the patriotic patriarok 
of Quincy, “ La Fayotte was wrong,” said the 
clear-sighted American Republican. “The Em- 
peror was the true rallying point The Deputlos 
and the country should have stuck to him after 
the defeat of Waterloo.” 

It is not strange, however, that any mind should 
have been bewildered in the midst of events so 
perilous, so tromondons, so unparalleled. As Na* 
poleon read these unfriendly resolutions, he tnruid 
pale, and said, “ I ought to have dismissed these 
men before I left Pans. I foresaw this. These 
factious firebrands will ruin Franoe. I «m meo* 
sure tho full extent of the evil I must reflect 
upon whftt is now to bo done. If ttooiss»y, I 
will abdicate.” He then dissolved the sifting 
the Ooraicil. 

That he might not act hastily md withoeft a 
knowledge of all the olronmitaMei, he deddel 
to send a brief communication to each of the 
Chambem. Eegimult wus the mesieager to the 
Deputies, and Comot to At Poem. “ them«” 
•idd the Emperor, “ that I am here, fa d^lwii- 
tion with my momols { that my army fatollyiiDf t 
faot I have ^ven mdm to stop the ani 

that Ihave come to Paris to ocmoerl 
my iiid wl -ttiO 
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Kid that I am al t!il« moment ooonpied with 
those iTiieMiireft of pnblio safety which oircnm- 
stances demand.” 

The Chamber of Deputies was in snci a tumult 
that Regnault could not even obtain * hearing. 
The Peera, though in a state of similar commo- 
tion, listened respectfully to the message from the 
Emperor. In a stormy debate the hours of the 
day passed, and night again spread its gloom 
over the streets of agitated Paris. 

The great mass of the population of Paris, and 
the people of the faubourgs, in numbers which 
csould not he counted, crowded around the Elysdo, 
and filled the air with shouts of “Vive TEm- 
pereui I” The trees, the walls, the railings of the 
palace, and the roofs of the surrounding houses 
were covered with the living mass, all eager to 
catch a glimpse of their beloved Emperor. ^ In 
the darkness, and as the enthusiastic acclamations 
were rising in wild tumult around, Lucien, that 
stem Republican who bad refused thrones, walked 
with the Emperor beneath the trees of the garden, 
and endeavoured to rouse Mm to bid defiance to 
the Chambers, and to grasp that dictatorial power 
by wMch alone France could now be saved. 
“ Look a* these people,” said he, “hurrying to 
you under the impulse of a disinterested instinct. 
They see in you alone, at this moment, thear 
country and tl^ir independence. listw to those 
cries. They call upon y ou for arms. They snp* 
plicate you to give a cnief to this multitude. It 
u ^e same throughout the Empire. Will you 
then abandon France to the foreigner, and the 
throne to the factions 

But nothing could induce Napoleon to raise the 
banner of oivfi war. He was struggling, not for 
himself, but for France. “ Am I, then more than 
a man,” said he, “ to bring into union «ad agree- 
ment with me five hunted deluded deputies? 
And am I a miserable factionist to kindle a fruit- 
less civil war? No, never t Persuade the Cham- 
bers to adopt a wise course. I ask for nothing 
better. I can do everything with them. I could 
do much without them for my own interest, hut 
without them I cannot save the country. Go 
and try to induce them to co-operate with me. 
I consent to that. But I forbid you to harangue 
these people who are asking for arms. I am 
ready to try everything for France, but nothing 
for myself.” 

“His position at the Elysde,” says Caulain- 
oonrt, “ is unexampled in history. He might, 
had he been so inclined, have annihilated the 
traitors by a single word. The crowds who sur- 
founded him would, at the slightest signal, have 
overthrown any obstacle which stood between 
Napoleon and the nation. But the Emperor 
wowd not consent to excite scenes of carnage. 
He well knew the terrific nature of popuSir 
Jostioe.” 

The emissaries of Foueh^ were audacious, vio- 
lent, and sanguine in the Chamber of Deputies. 
They endeavoured to overwhelm Lncien with 
damour and insult as he conveyed to them the 
Moposirion of the'Emperor. Caokinoourt, who 
lad fotlowfid Lumen, hftrtened from tint Cham- 1 


her to Inform the Emperor of whuf, mm passing 
The crowd was so dense which surrounded thi 
Elys^e that it was with great difficulty the 
carriage of the minister could pass along. As 
he entered the palnce, and was con vci sing with 
the Emperor, tiie shouts of tbo populace iwa 
awMy on the miduiglit air, pciuitiating ai 
with appalling thunder, the cabinet o* the 
ElysiSe. 

“This is dreadFiiV’ said Napolaon. '’"The 
mob may he led to the comiaihsiori of some 
excess, and I shall be accused of being the 
cause* These mistaken people wish to serve 
me, and yet they are doing all thb'tr can to 
injure me.” 

The judicious and lofty spirit c* the Em 
peror revolted at the idea of arming tho lowe 
classes against the magi-^tiacy of tlie Empire 
He had been the revered Emperur of the Frencl 
nation, and he would not stoop, even for ai 
hour, to be the leader of a faction. Mureovei 
his eagle glance penetrated futurity with fa 
more unerring vision than any one around hiu 
enjoyed. He distinctly saw all the tremendoui 
peril of the crisis, and that jFrance could only b« 
saved by the cordial co-operation of the wholi 
nation. Napoleon alone, with the opposition o) 
the powerful Chambers, could only extort bettei 
terms for Umelf from the Allies. He could not 
save Fiance. He might protract a civil war for 
months, and oause a ipreat amount of blood to 
be shed; but with a mSlion of exultant enemies 
crossing the frontiers, France unarmed and 
exhausted, Royalists aud Jacobins combining 
against him, the Legislative Bodies pronouncing 
him a usurper, and the Allies ofleriug liberty 
and peace to France if the nation would abandon 
Napoleon, it was in vain to hope to save the 
country. 

Many of those who were ready to abandon 
the Emperor had the folly to imagine that the 
conquering Allies would respect the indepen- 
dence of France, and allow them to establish the 
forms, as well as the spirit, of a Republic. In 
their simplicity, they believed the declaratiou of 
the Allies, that they were fighting, not against 
France, but against Napoleon alone. When 
Caulaincourt informed the Emperor of th' 
tumultuary scene in the Chambers, and of thu 
demand that he should abdicate, Napolecm ex- 
claimed — 

“All is lost! They seem not to he aware 
that, by declaring the throne to he vacant, they 
surrender it to the first claimant. The AlRaa 
now will not treat They will dictate tiadr 
terms, and they must be accepted. The ma- 
jority of the Chambers is hostile to the Bour- 
bons ; and yet there is no doubt that tlw Bour- 
bons will be again forced upon France. The 
nation is at the mercy of her foreign cnemiM. 
She will pay dearly for the incapacity of her 
representatives.” 

This oonversation was Mterruptid by the tra- 
trance of Benjamia Cornet, who had urged 
the Emperor to lyrm the maasei, and thus pul 
down domiitk oliinwr nsA the fii 



DISCUSSIONS IN THE OHAMBEE OF DEPUTm m 

hf, H« now ®am 0 in to inform tb® Emperor, against their invadera m one man, and Franc® 
with sadness, that the Chamber of Deputies was might, perhaps, have beei saved. Instead of 
about to demand his abdication. Napoleon had this, the deputies, duriiig i-h© night, inBanely 
iioi. been elected Emperor by the Chambers, but discarding the energies of the most gig^mde 
by the people. mind upon earth, passed a rosclvo virtually re- 

“By what right” said Napoleon mildly, q^uesting the Emperor to alHlicate. Thu,', was 
“does the Chamber demand of me my abdi- France delivered over In jitter helplasuefas to 
catiuu ? Wiierti is its authority ?” the derisiou ami insults of il» foi i. 

Then, directing attoutlon to the tumultuona The morning of the 22ud dav. ucd. Stormy M 
acclSlimtions which wore ooutmualiy bursting in had boon the events of the niglj, still more tern- 
thunder-peals from the multitude who crowded postuous were the scenes which the r aw day 
around the Elysde, ho added— introduced. The Emperor sat in hia Hibinet, 

“Those poor pc(*ple, who now come to con- ab (orbed k painful thoughts vith h»s hand 
dole with mo in my reverses, I have not loaded spread over his eyes, when a child entered tliC 
with honours and riches. I leave them poor as room, preseutuig bofero him, on a tray, coiTee 
I found them. But the mstiuctof country eu- and reireshments. For a m-uueiit Najtoleon 
iightciis them. The voice of the nation speaks did not peiccivo the entran* c ut“ the iiifaistile 
through their mouths. I have but to say one p<‘ge, who had occasionally beloro attracted his 
W'or<h aud ill an hour the Chauiber of Deputies notice. 

would no longer exist. But no! not a single “Eat, sire,*’ the child at length ventured to 
life shall be sacrificed for mo. I have not say. “ It will do you good.” 
returned from Elba to inundate Paris with The Eiupu-or raised his eyes, looked kindly 
felood*” upon his youthful attendant, and said — 

Even the most hostile pens have been com- “ You conic from the village GorwHse, do you 
peiled to record the singular humanity and not?” 

magnanimity which the Emperor naunlcsud “No, sire,” the child replied, “I come from 
through the whole of this fearful tiiui. Never Pierrufite.” 

was there exhibited more ptrfct't oblivior ot s hi “ Wliere your parents,” Napoleon added, 
never nuire entire dcvuriMi to the iniTiSta of “have a cottage and some acres of laud?” 
one’s c(*untry. Kven Lamartine could not re- “ Yes, biro,” the chihl replied, 
fuse this tribute of re tpcct. ^ “Tlmro,” exclaimed the world-wearyEm- 

“ iii, story,” he says, “owes this justice to peror, “is true happiness,” 

Napoleon, that, whether from a natural horror At eight o’clock the two Chambers, in in- 
of |)opalar excesses, the sanguinary spectacle of tense excitement, were ra assembled, and the 
which had left a sinister expression in his soul ^ enemies of Napoleon, all combining in a ma- 
linoethe 10th of August, the massacres of Sep- 'jority, were ckmoroue for hia abdication. At 
tsmber, and the reeking guillotine ; whether, an early hour the Emperor convoked the Coun- 
from a soldier-like repugnance to all undiscip- oil of Alini^ters at the Elyade. News liad ar- 
lined forces, or respect for his future fame, he rived during the night which added greatly 
oonstantly, both on his return aud on his fall, to his embarrw^m.uit. ?.far»hal Gram'hy had 
since the 20th of March, refused to form an escaped from both Wellington aud Blucher, and, 
army of the populace agsiiihst the nation. He with foity thousand troops, had returned to 
pnjfcrred falling with dignity rather than to France. Ney and Jerome Bumtpurtc had rallied, 
rtine hiniRelf by such auxiiimcH, On quitting near the frontier, from the rout of Waterloo, 
hi» ial#, and braving the Bombons and Europe, nearly forty thousand more. Tto thou wild woli- 
ht recoiled from the bloud of »c<iitiou8, and from trained Holdkrft, from the environs, had marchel 
crimes nguiiuit dvihjcutbm. Caisar al.vap, but during the night into the city, burning with en- 
aevor ClrauchuB; burn for empire, not tor the t}m.d,isin, and ready to die in defence of the 
turbulence of factions.” Empire and of the Kmpmw, From the couat- 

Thus pasmi the2kt of June The Chamber less throng sun ounding the Elyh^o, an uimy ol 
rf Deputies continued its agitated and stormy fifty thousand mm could, in a frw hours, b# 
sesiiou through the night Napoleon, at a lute arrayed in martial hainlH, prepim-d, with despe- 
bour, sick, exhausted, and woe-stricken, in view ration, to beat bw'k tbu invading foe. Napokon 
of the calamities whicii w'ore ovtirwhehaing liis was entreafed by many of hia friends to grasp 
oountry, retired to his pillow. There was bat these powerful resource for the pwiicrvatMii ol 
little sleep in Barli that awful night. Vast France. Never was » mortol placed befert k m 
iiiaswa of men wore surging through the streets, torturing a dilemma. A refusal to i»l» 
ckmoumig for weapons to protect their Emperor diotatorshin handed Franot over, in helplcssne^ 
fud France. The myriad armius of the AlUes and humilmtlon, to the Allies. On »§ other 
hml inoanipod cal day nearer the doomed me- hand, the bold Msuinption of power Involved fee 
Iropolis. There w« distxactiou k oounofl, an- cessity of Immediately diiiolvliog fee few# 

tagonism in ictlon, and all was ooafoiion and lambw by vioieno®, ol mprisoakg fe 

diisiay. Had the Chamber of Deputies bnfc said whose opaMltioa was to he dreaded, 
iii« word, fee mighty genius m Napoleon would exporing IVaime to ill fe^i horrible mujimiMi 
evolved order from fek obtosi of ww, In which 4tles muit be homb«*ddlfs Hil 
hAft rlw all ovexfe® Empire regiotti &£ oonntty tovaged hj kMitl iitol 
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ind the iwai of teni (^thousandi of Frenchmen \ 
•tmiced. 

The Emperor, though perfectly calm, wm 
gerioms and «ad. He weighed everything in 
the balance of jndgment and humanity. He de- 
cided that, with the w-operation of the Cham- 
bers, the chances were still strongly in favour of 
France. Witbont that co-operation, he deemed 
t wynstifiable to appeal to the awful decisions 
♦f the sword. With this object in view, he sent 
to the Chambers a statement of the resources at | 
hand, and of his willingness to wield them, to | 
the utmost of his power, for the preservation of j 
the independence of France. 

The Chambtjr of Deputies, bewildered, ex- 
dted, and irrational, conscious of the power | 
wMeh the Einpror still held, after a stormy de- j 
bate, seat back a reply, couched in what was j 
Intended as respectful terms. 

“The war,” said the deputation, “in which 
France is again involved, affects the nation 
much less than the Emperor. The Allies have 
proclaimed peace to France, and war against 
Napoleon alone. Peace can consequently be 
immediately secured for France if the Emperor 
will once more saonffee himself to save his 
•otiniry*** 

This appeal to the Emperor’s devotion to 
France was dedding the quesden. The Emperor 
received the deputation graciously, and promised 
an immediate reply. As they withdrew, he said 
to his friends— 

“ 1 can do nothing alone. 1 had called the 
Assembly together, hoping that it would impart 
stren^h to my measures, but its disimion deprived 
me of the scanty resources at my command. 
The nation is informed that I am the only obstacle 
to peace. The time is too short to enable me 
to enlighten its judgment. I am required to 
sacrifice myself. I am willing to do so. I did 
not come to France for the purpose of kindling 
domestic feuds.** 

Then, requesting Lucien to take the pen, ho 
paced the floor, and slowly dictated the following 
act of abdication 

“ Frenchmen I — In commencing the war for 
the upholding of national independence, I relied 
on the union of all elfurts and all wills, and upon 
the concurrence of all the national authorities. 

I had every reason to expect success, and I 
braved the declaration of the Allies against mo. 
Circumstances appear to me changed. I off r 
myself in sacrifice to the hatred of the euentii's 
of France. ^luy they prove sincere in their 
declarations, and hale only my person I 

“My political life is ended, and I proclaim my 
ion, under the title of Napfdeon II., Erapertjr of 
the French. The present ministers will provi- 
sionally form the council of government Tlic 
Interest I feel in my son prompts me to request 
the Chambers to organize, without delay, the 
pegenoy by a law. Let all unite for the public 
wfety, and to remawi an independent nation. 

At 111# palace of the Elys^e, «Tnne S2, 1815. 


The aged and noble m he heard this 
abdication read, which surrendered Franco to 
the mercy of her enemies, overwhelmed with 
anguish, buried his face in his hands, and burst 
into a flood of tears, Napoleon was deeply af* 
fef’tcd. He immediately went to the grief- 
stricken statesman, soothingly placed his hand 
upon his shoulder, and said, “My friea' I have 
not known y on till too late.” ** 

The reading of this dignified act creafSd i 
profound sen •sat ion in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Kegnanlt, inspired by the grandeur of the oc- 
casion and the theme, aseendcil tUo tribune, and 
drew a picture so aifecting and pathetic of ths 
benefits Napoleon had already conferred nptm 
France, and of the nu.ral sublimity of the ac* 
vrhich he had now performed, in sacrificing him 
self, without condition and witliout rMcrve, ts 
the happiness of his country, to wander an exile 
he knew not where, and to suffer he k.icw not 
what, that the whole aHsembly was plungt'ii i.jtu 
tears, and even his most obdurate enemies were 
melted. There was, after this glowing speech, 
a moment of profound silence, interrupted only 
fay the inarticuiate murmurs of emotion. The 
Chamber then, with entire unanimity, decreed « 
solemn deputation to wait upon Napoleon, and 
express, in the name of the nation, “the respect 
and ^aritude with which it accepted the noble 
sacrifice he had made to the independence and 
happiness of the French people.** In this act the 
Chamber of Peers also nnited. 

It was now night. The unthroned Emperor 
had retired alone to the solitude of his cabinet 
It was dimly lighted by a tew wax candles. Na- 
poleon received the delegat ion with great courtesy, 
and listened, with melaj4<*holy re.‘*jgnation, to 
their congratulations. With slow and serious 
accent he thus responded : — 

“ I thank you for the seatitnorits you express 
towards me. I hope that my abdication may 
prove for the happiness of France, but I do not 
expect it. It leaves the state without a head, 
and witliout political existence. The time wasted 
in overturning the nimiarchy might have been 
employed in placing France in a comiitum to 
crush the enemy. I rccaramend to the Cham- 
bers speedily to reinforce the armies. Whoever 
wishes for peace should make prepamtious for 
war. Do not leave this great nation at the 
mercy of foreigners. Beware of being dereivod 
in your hopes. There lies tin* danger. In what- 
ever situation I ma^bc placed, I shall always bo 
satisfied if Franco is happy. I recommend my 

*1 «I hsa the grief,” said the IHiU of **nf 

hclnj? present at the seeonii ahdiuifitm of Nrtpolroo 

Ho dictated it in the mhlst of liis cioincn, wills the 
compoaiiro with which we had hewd him t Iwndrctl 
timoB dictate hi» orders when h« wm in the olcnltutle of 
power, only he was more careful hi the choice of hii 
phrases and In tlie constraetiwi of his Mattnees. He 
read the document over several times, sath tlmt 
makliigr some alight corrections, Wkm hi wm satls- 
flsd with It, he sent It to toe Chamber of Dtputif*. II« 
then retired to his cabinet Count MoMm mi I •*» 
him agstn in the eTsoing. We toniKt him m enliai as 
we had seen him to the wmtto*. Kto list wIlMts mm 
affBOiloilate mid ** 
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•on to Fmee. I hope that it will not forget 
that I have abdicated for him. I have also made 
this great sacrifice for the good of the nation. 
It is only with my dynasty that France can hope 
to be free, happy, and independent,” 

The morning of the 23rd dawned npon Paris. 
The allied armies were on the march. Franco 
was withont a chief, without a government. 
The Chamber of Depi;ties was filled with a 
thr«g of inexperienced and garrulous men, and 
a scene of confusion ensued which cannot be 
described. Everything was proposed and no- 
thing done, Napoleon was a peaceful citizen at 
the Elysde. He felt that he was swept along on 
billows of de«?tiny which ho could neither guide 
nor control. The Bourbonista, the Orleanir.ts, the 
Ecpublicans, and the advocates of Napoleon II. 
were plunged into inextricable turmoil and con- 
fusion. This was just what the Bourbonista, 
headed by F ouch^ , desired. Could this confusion 
but be perpetuated for a few days, the Allies 
would settle the question with their bayonets. 

By such proceedings,” said the Emperor sadly, 
“ the Deputies will soon bring back the Bourbons, 
Those men will yet shed tears of blood. They 
Satter themselves that they can place the Duke 
of Orleans on the throne, but the English will 
not pennit it.” 

To meet immediate emergencies, a provisional 
ovornnieut was cfitabli»hed, with Fouch<i at its 
ead. This wily traitor, already in correspon- 
dence with the Duke of Wellington, was raanocn* 
vring, with consnraniato skill, fbr tlie restoration 
of the Bourbons. At the same time, commis- 
«oner# wer® despatched to the head-quarters of 
the Allies, to propitiate their vengeance by the 
assurance that Napoleon had abdicated. Fouchtf 
hAd now obtained, through his bribed accom- 
plices, a complete ascendency over the inexpe- 
rienced and perplexed members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He encountered, however, one 
great embarrii^sment. The Emperor was at the 
Elysla He was the idol of the people. The 
.streets of tho metropolis continued to resound 
with the cry of “Vivo rEmporourl” Immense 
OTOwds still thrf'Bgod the environs of the pakoe, 
demanding the Kiuf'cror to recall his abdicatbn, 
and to phuic Inmsclf at the head of the people to 
Wpel the Allies. 

Two regiments of volunteers from tho Faubourg 
St Antoine, accompanied by a countless multi- 
tude, mardied to the gates of the Elys^e. A 
deputation waited upon the Emp<‘ror, stating 
that the traitorous Chamber of Deputies was 
about to sell France again to the Bourbons, and 
tntreating him to take the reins of government 
into hw own liands, a« on the 18th Brumaire. 

Tlie Emperor “ You rcwll to my re- 

membrance tho 18th Brumaire, but you forget 
imt the circumstancii are not the same. On 
the 1 8th Bramnire the natitm was unanimous la 
desiring i ehang®. A feeble eflfort only was 
lecesnyry to effect what they m much desired. , 
Ntw It would require floods of French blood, , 
md Mwm shall a ilnglt drop be shed by me in ; 
Hie Moo® of A mtm purely pertonal” 


Count Montholon, who was »t thb Hm# with 
the Emperor, oould not refrain from expressing 
his regret that Napoleon should thus reftise to 
avail himself of the proffered arms of the people 
to save France from the enemy. Th® Emperor 
listened attentively to his representations, and 
then firmly repHed— 

“ Putting the hrato force of the mass of the 
people into action would doubtless save Paris and 
insure me tho crown, without incurring the hor- 
rors of civil war, but it would likewise be risking 
thousands of French lives; for what power 
could control so many various passions, so much 
hatred, and such vengeance ? No 1 there is one 
thing that I cannot forget. I have been escorted 
from Cannes to Paris in the midht of the bloody 
cries, ‘ Down with the priests I Down with the 
nobles r JVb/ I ii&a the regrets of France hetkr 
than her crown'* 

FouoluS and his accomplices in the Chamber 
of Deputies trembled in view of the Emperoris 
vast popularity, and were very apprehensive that 
he might accede to tho wislies of tho people and 
frustrate all their plans. Rumours of assassina- 
tion alarmed hij friends. Tho crowd grow more 
and more dense, enthusiastic, and clamorous 
around the Elys^'e. On the evening of the 25th, 
Napoleon, putting on a disguise of a round hat 
ana an ordinary travelling dress—not to escape 
the enmity, but the love of the people— left th® 
Elys(^e, and, entering the carriage of Las Casas, 
retired to Malmaison. As the Emperor took hii 
departure, he said to Oaulaincourt— 

“ Remain where you aro. Do whatever you 
can to prevent mischief. Carnot will second you. 
He is an honest man. For me, all is at an end. 
Strive to serve France, and you will still be serving 
me. Courage, Cauloinoourtl If you and other 
honourable men decline to take a part in active 
affairs, that traitor Foucbi§ will sell France to 
foreigners.” 

flis devoted step-daughter, Queen Hortsnse, 
had gone before to Malmaison, and awaited hii 
arrival, “She restrained her own tears,” fays 
Baron Floury, “ reminding us, with the wisdom 
of a philosopher and tho sweetness of an angel, 
that we ought to surmount our sorrows and re- 
grets, and submit with docility to the decreoi d 
Providence.” 

The Emperor wandered sadly through the 
rooms and traversed the bmntiful walks endsarod 
to him by the love of Josepluao. His demea- 
nour was calm, and to aE peculiarly gentle and 
affectionate. 

“ Every object here,” said he, ** revives some 
touching memory. Malmaison was my first pos- 
session- It was purohtted with money of mv 
own earning. It was long toe abode of happi- 
ness; but she who woe ite chief ornament Is rww 
no more. My misfortune® caused bar death. 
Ten years ago I little foresaw that I should out 
daytake rtfiige here to avoid my persecutors.” 

^e Emperor was now making preparotimsi 
to leave Fruoe and embark for America. 
provMoniil government had asiimbled at IMs 
about toooMnd men. Wito M >itoia 
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b«liiiid[ tfe© !atw!io!im«nts of fhs metropolis, they last three months I hwe diktl my head m&ey 
hoped to compel the AEies to pay some little day for the otm© of peae®, of France, and of 
respect to the wishes of France* Napoleon, as Louis. The Chamber has proclaimed Napoleon 
usual, entirely devoted to his country and forget- IL This is a n«c®8«ary prcliadnary step towards 
*hl of himseii, issued a farewell proclamation to the restoration of the Bourbons. ^ This name 
the soldiers, nrgmg them to be faithful to the quiets simple men, who imagine, like my col- 
eew government, and to maintain the honour of] leagtie Carnot, tliat the safety of France and of 
the nation. No one will withhold his tribute of liberty exists hi this chimera of a republican 
respect from the following noble words:— empire under a child who is the priwner of 
•‘SoiaOTl WMliob«,ii.gth8nec.8»itywbicli bo «ll(.w«jl to mdn%o iu 

wme™™(r(fflrthe brave Fro.«h army, Icorry S" * <7 7 I™* 

jrftb m. tie happy conviction that it will jnrtify, then c^” 1^®^ do Nap 

by the eminent services which the country ex- A ® 

SmsJrinnl^wiS Con.taniwa. one of tim envoy, who 

“Sddi.r.IThonRh““;t,IohallMowyonT SZSmd forTo 

wravi ^ra°!l«rZi“ovoScncZ tK MalStffi a™ 

Y„n.ndIhavo «>nvcm lon, Constant inquired, ‘ VVliero <ioe( 


courage it may have displayed. You and I have 
been calumniated. Men unfit to appreciate your 
labours have seen, in the marks of attachment 


yonr Majesty intend to seek an asylum?*’ 

I have not yet decided,” the Emperor re- 
plied, in a tone of great indiflerence. “ Flight I 


““ ^0 I® » disarmad man? I may 

/mmhvr »Wo .PI « ino. which vnii Mrvad and ““ntinfa to live in this retreat with a fow friends, 
T ^ ■'fin ettached, not to my power, but 

^ to my person. If they do not ohwM to Isavo 
^ “• ’tonld they wish ms to go? To 

«on^t’dit;&'Ci^n^“; 3.“SdlSES 

Bo. even to the last, the ««n; men I have known S. hi kTl fr Q 

youfor twenty years, and you mU be mvinoible. ^ 

JMAP01.B0F. ijq ^ JJJQJ.Q suitable retreat. I oould live there 


The provisional government immediately ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries to hasten to the head- 
quarters of Wellington and Biucher, and sue for 
peace. The envoys were instructed that the 
basis of their negotiations should be— the inte- 
grity of the French territory, the exclusion of 
file Bourbons, and the recognition of Napoleon 
H. These instructions* however, were intended 
merely to deceive the French people. As the 
pleuipotentiaries departed, the government, as a 
mark of respect, sent a committee to inform the 
Emperor of the instructions given to tlie envoys, 
Napoleon replied, “The Allies are too deeply 
interested in imposing the Bourbons upon you to 
noniinate my son. He will yet reign over France, 
but his time has not arrived.” This prediction, 
in its spirit, has been fulfilled. The heir of Na- 
poleon now reigns over Franco, 

Fouebd was at that time the agent of Louis 
XVIII. and of the Duke of Wellington for the 
restoration of the house of Bourbon. The very 
day on which these negotiators were appointed, 
Fouchl commissioned hf. de Vitrollfs to invito 
loouls to hasten his return to France. Our 
readers will remember the treasonable efforts of 
this Royalist when Napoleon was stniggHng with , 
the Allies on the banka of the Seine. ’ I 

“You see,” said Fouche to VitroHea, “the ex- 1 
treme emharrawmont of my poaition. For the j 


with dignity. 

“ Bn^ after all, what have I to apprehend in 
staying where I am? What sovereign could 
perseoute me witliont dishonouring himself? To 
one, I have returned the half of his conquered 
states. How many times has the other pressed 
my hand, felicitating himself on being the friend 
of a great man 1 I shall see, however. I do not 
wish to straggle against open force. I arrived 
at Paris to combine oui last resources. I have 
bean abandoned with the same facility with 
which I wns received. Well, let them efface, il 
possible, the double stain of weakness and M- 
volity. They should at least cover it with seme 
struggle, some glory. ^ Let them do for thek 
country what they will do uo longer for me. 
But I do not hope it. To-day, they give me up 
to save France ; to-morrow, they will give up 
France to save themselves,” 

In conversation with Hortense, ho said, “ Give 
myself up to Austria? Never I She ha i seized 
upon my wife and my son. Give mjAfdf i.p to 
Russia ? That would be to a single man. But 
to give myself up to England, that wo ild b© to 
throw myself upon a people.” 

One of his visitors coTigratulsted the Ernpero* 
that the plenipotentiaries were instructed to urge 
upon the Allies the olairas of his son ; but Niifi#- 
Icon was nol thus deceived, “The Alllei,’* h» 
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piled, too nmcli mterasted in imposing 
thB Bourbons npon you to giva my son tbo crown. 
Most of tbo plenipotontittrios are my cnemi 
The foes of tbo fallier rannot bo the frimidHof 
the son. Moreover, the Chnuihers obey the 
wishes of Fo!ichf‘. if they had given to me 
wbai: they have iH’^i.shcd upon him, I should 
have saved "Franco. My presence, alone, at tin* 
head of tlio army would have done more than 
all your npgothxtSojiH." 

In eonfnoMituil intercourse with his frii i^ds, ho 
disct'ssfd ^he que^tiou of his retreat. lie spohe 
of Knghmd, haviiip: great conhHence in rcceivim' 
respecth 1 tr'iUtniMit tiora iLm Di stl .u penph. lii.s 
friends, however, 11 , ircd him that he could not 
siifely trust iiimseif in the power of tho Ihitish 
iJt then i.(‘(»n!»'d im lioo.l to go to 
the Uniteil Fiatc'-*. ‘Suvcral American gontitonon 
In Paris sent him thn asiuriuioti that ho would he 
cordially rucehed by the government in Wash- 
ington and by the whole American pooplo. At 
the same time, the Chamber of Deputies pressed 
his doparturo from Friiiieo uscHSontml to success- 
ful negotiations with the Allies. Tlie Emperor, 
to those appli^-itioiis, replied— 

“Tliat he was ready to omhark, with his 
household, for tho United States, fi‘ furnished 
with tw® fngates,” Tho Ddiid'-tor for Foreign 
Adairs in'-tantly ordered the fiigatcH to !:<e 
equipped; and, as the ^oa-tn of Fiance were 
thronged wiih liost’lo Britldi erni’ -ro, ho apjdicd 
to tho Duke of Wellington for a ‘‘ sa^Q-coiiduet.” 
In tho nwantime, tho providonal government, 
trembling lest tho people slmnld yet reclaim 
their beloved Emperor, snnt Conerw Beoker to 
Malmaison with a strong military force, pro- 
fessedly as a guard of honour, but In reality to 
bold Napoleon as a prisouer- 

Napoleon fully understood the meaning of this, 
but, pretending to be blind to the truth, received 
bis guard m friends. This movement caused 
great I'onsternation at Malmawon. All were ap- 
prehensivo that Napoleon might be arrested, et- 
pqsed to caplivity, insult, and death. Hortense 
wept bitterly. General Gourguud, with enthu- 
siasm roused to the highest pitch, vowed ‘‘to 
iramolHto the first man who should dare to lay » 
band upon bis master.” 

CJenvml Becker was the brotber-m-law of 
fieiuTal IVsaix, who fsE at Marengo. Ho re- 
wred and loved the Emperor. With tears in 
bis ejes bo presented himself, and bowed in 
bomtigo hefbri the miyesty of that moral power 
which WM still undimmed. He assured the 
Emperor “ that he held himself and his troops 
in entire subjection to the commands of their 
fonner master.” The Emperor kindly took his 
truj, and walked, fa long conversation, fa the 
irobo#ered paths of the clilteau. 

Hi had now become impatient fw bis depar- 
ture, Hi tent to the goverament to hasten the 
pepamtioa of tb® two frigitea, Fouohd replied 
**tliat they were ready, but that the mfe-oouau 
hid not arrived.” **1 oannot,” wid he, **dii 
hMmr my memoij by an of iaaprudenoe 
MA mmM be mm t ibMid th 


frigates be taken with Napoleon <» board when 
Having port.'* 

But the Duke of W®lliugt.on rofuBad to grant 
.my flato- conduct; and tho Euglinh govermnent 
liiultiplifld their cruisers along the, coast to pre- 
vent tho c.scape of th ir victim, * hi the, cvtiing 
of the ‘27th, Fouch,^ jmd his colb •igie‘g, tr*iu- 
bling lest Nnpoleou slumld ho driven 1 y dcnpi^ra- 
f!'*n to place hiinscdf again at tho hood of the 
pc. yle, sent him word that tho frig.-ifes were 
ready, and boi/ging him to embark wuhoiit 
waiting for a saitvconduct. An hour iao r, find- 
ing that the Allies wero near Malmai .cu, and 
that the eoiiat wan ehei'fcually gnnnlcd, tie y re- 
voked this order, and, sending additsoual tronns 
und gondarni ’s, ordered Gonoral Boclier to > 
Kapolcon to Ihichefort, where ho was to rcn aln 
until a ! afe conduct could be ohi iimaL 
The region through which tho ihnperor was 
to pass was thronged with his most devoted 
‘riends. lie had, howfiver, no wish to renwe 
them to nil unavailing sti ugHc. Tho provisional 
government wore Hp[)rehcnsive that Ins pref.'nct} 
iifhl excite enlhupiasm which It would he i‘rt. 
pii'-sioio to allay. It wni, tlcTcfaro, mutually 
decided that Napoleon should travel in disguise. 
O' ncral Becker received a pas'U'orfc in which the 
I’hnporor was designated as hie socrotary. As 
the general presented the p!<ssport to tho Em- 
peror, Nupulfion pleasantly suiil — 

“ Behold mo, then, your secretary,” 

‘‘ Yes, foiro,” tho noble Becker replied, in tenet 
tremulous with grief and affection, “ but to m® 
yon are over my sovereign.” 

The French army, oomposod of the remnant 
of Waterloo and the corps of Grouchy, auHcnly 
retreating before Wfllington and Bluehor, were 
hardly a day’s march from MalmaiRon. Several 
of the officers wore very anxious that Nsipoleoia 
flhould place himself at tho head of thoHo equad- 
rone and beat back the foe. General Excehnam 
sent Colonel Sonoier to Malmamon to urge the 
Emperor to this desperate enterprise. The 
colonel was commissioned to say, fa behalf of 
those who sent him — 

The army of the North It unbroken, mi 
full of enthusiasm for its Emperor. It is eaij 
to rally around this nucleus » very thing that 
remains of patriotism and of military spirit fa 
France. Nothing is to bo diMpairedof with such 
troops and with such a chief.” 

Napoleon for a moment paced the floor of hli 
library, absorbed m silent and profound thought 
He then said, calmly but firmly— 

** Thank your general for me, bul teH him 
that I cannot tocept his proposiflon. To ^v« 
hope of success, I should wquir® the united 
support of France# Bat iverjtniug Is uniettled, 
and aobod? cares anything about tb® matter. 
What ooult! I do alone, wEh a ImndM of ici- 
diert, tgsinit all Europe I” 

The Allies were now at Compll|ii«i vlfiblit 
two dayi' wawh Paris. Poitloai if Ihf 
hoiddlt troops had adfiuMid mm to 
Napokott, In the garden of Malmaleon, Imp! 
.’yin# In the dIstenM in d««f # 
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iieir orninona^#. The soimd of hostil® oaimon ! 
mkindled in his soul a fever of excitement His 
whole being was intensely ronsed. He snm- 
jttoned General Becker into his cabinet, and ex- 
claimed, in accents of deepest emotion — 

“The enemy is at Compiegne — at CenlisI 
To-morrow he will be at the gates of Paris I I 
cannot understand the blindness of the govern- 
ment He mnst be either an imbecile or a 
traitor wbo doubts for a moment the false faith 
of the Allies. Those persons know nothing of 
their business. Everything is lost! I will 
apply for the command of the army under the 
provisional government. Let them appoint me 
general in their employ, and I will take the 
command. Communicate my offer to the go- 
vernment Explain to them that I have no 
intention to repossess myself of power; I only 
wish to fight the enemy, and to force him, by a 
victory, to grant better conditions. When this 
result is obtained, I pledge my word of honour 
that I will quietly retire from France.” 

General Becker presented the message of the 
Emperor at the Tuileries. Carnot, a sincere 
patriot, welcomed the generous proposal. The 
wily Fouchd, whose treachery was now nearly 
consummated, argued that Napoleon was the 
sole cause of the war; that his presence at the 
head of the army would be a defiance to the 
Allies, and would provoke them to more severe 
measures; and that if Napoleon were successful, 
that success would place Mm again on the 
throne. 

Napoleon^s energy, however, was thoroughly 
aroused. He hoped that the government, in 
this hour of national humiliation, would accept 
his services, and allow him to drive the invaders 
from Fiance. Blucher and Wellington, fearing 
no enemy, were marching carelessly, with their 
forces scattered. Napoleon felt sure that, with 
Ihe enthusiasm his presence would inspire, he 
could crush both armies, and thus efiace the 
stain of Waterloo. He had dressed himself for 
the campaign. His chargers, saddled and bri- 
dled, were damping the Mt at the gates. His 
aides*de-camp were assembled. Ho had im- 
printed his parting paternal Mss upon the tear- 
ml cheek of Eortense. General Becker, on re- 
turning, presented the reply of the government, 
courteously but decidedly declining to accept the 
Emperor's offer. Napoleon received the answer 
without betraying the slightest emotion, and then 
•aid calmly — 

“ Very well, They will repent it Give the 
necessary orders for my departure for the coast. 
When all is ready, let me know.” 

In confiding friendship, he said to M. Bas- 
•ano— ' 

“ These people are blinded by their avidity 
for power. They feel that, were I replaced, 
they would no longer be anything more than 
my shadow. They thus sacrifice me and the 
country to their own vanity. My presence 
would electrify tie troops, and astound the fo- 
reign Powers hike a clap of thunder. They will , 
kt awai^ that I return to the field to oonquer or 


to die. To get rid of me, they w3!! grant all 
you may require. If, on the oontraiy, I m 
left to gnaw my sword here, the AHies will de- 
ride you, and you will be forced to receive 
Louis XVIIL cap in hand.” 

Then, as if convinced and ronaed to action by 
this train of though f, he exclaiaed— 

“I can do notliiiig better fbr all of you— for 
my son and for myself—than to fiy to the anns 
of my soldiers. If your five emperors.” dludiiig 
to the committee of government, “ will not haw 
me save France, 1 must dispense with their com 
sent. I have but to show myself, and Paris and 
the army will receive mo a sccou* Jme as their 
deliverer.” 

“ I do not donbt it, sire,” BL Bassano replied ; 
“ but the Chambers will declare against you— 
perhaps it will even venture to pronoimce you 
outlawed. And should Foitnuo prove unfavour- 
able — should the army, after performing pro- 
digies of valour, he overpowered by numbers— 
what will become of Franco and of your Ma- 
jesty ? The enemy will abuse his victory, and 
your Blajesty may have occasion to reproach 
yourself with being the cause of your couiitry'i 
eternal ruin.” 

The Emperor remained tlioughtful a few mo- 
ments without uttering a word, Hi-s whole soul 
was absorbed in contemplating the immense 
interasts to be perilled. Ho then said— 

“ You are right I must not take upon my- 
self the responsibility of issues so momentous. 
I ought to wait till recalled by the voice of the 
people, the soldiery, and the Chamb'*rs.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Baron fleury with the information 
that the allied troops were rapiuly approaching 
Paris, and that the Emperor was in great per- 
sonal danger. 

“I shMl have no fear of them to-morrow,” 
the Emperor replied. “I shall depart to-night 
I am weary of myself, of Paris, and of Franco- 
Make your pre])arHtioiis to lt.avo immediately.” 

“ Sire,” Baron Fleury with hesitancy replied, 
“when I promised yesterday to attend your 
Majesty, I only consulted my pormaial attach- 
ment. When I mentioned my re^olufion to my 
mother, she implored me, by her grey hairs, not 
to desert her. Sho is seventy four years old, 
and blind, Uy brothers are all dead. I alone 
remain to protect her. I had not the heart to 
refuse,” 

“ You have done well,” said Napoleon 
promptly. “ You owe ymirsclf to your mother* 
liemain with her. Should yon, at some future 
period, be master of your own actions, rejoin 
me. You will be well received." 

“ But whither,” said the baron, despondinglw 
“will your BIjycsty go?” 

J*Tho path, in truth,” Emperor replied^ 
“ is difficult, but Fortune and a «lr wind iimy 
favour me. I will repair to the United Siatei. 
They will Mve me land, or I win powhiii® soixw, 
and we wifi cidtivate it.” 

“But will the English, ” tild Fleury, “«Bow 

yottto0Mtiv»teyoiirfifildiiiijp«wef JmMn 
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made England tremWe. As long as you are 
alive, or «fe kwt at liberty, she will dread yonr 
genius, Tbe Americans Io7a and admire you. 
You have great iidhiencQ over them. You 
might, perhaps, excite tliem to enterprises fatal 
to England.” 

“ What enterprises?' the Emperor rejoined. 
" The English well know that the Aiuoricans 
would lose their lives, to a man, in defence of 
their nfftivo soil, but they arc not fond of carry- 
ing on foreign warfare. They arc not yet ar- 
rived at a pitch to give the English any serious 
uneasiness. At some future day, perhaps, they 
will be the iiveii<r''rs of the seas. But that 
period, which I ujiglu have had it in my power 
to accelerate, is now at a dif,«anco. The Ameri- 
cans advance to greatness slowly.’” 

“Admitting,” Fieury continued, “that they 
o»n give England no serious imeasine is at this 
moment, your presence in the United States will 
at least furnish England with an occasion to stir 
up Europe against tlicm. The combined I’owers 
will cousidi-r their work imperfect till 5011 are in 
their pHSHChsion. They will compel thoAineri- 
eans «>ifher to deliver you up, or to expel you 
from th> ir territory.” 

“Well, then," Napoleon continued, “I wiB go 
to Mexico, to Caraecus, to Buenos Ayres, to 
Califoniia. I shall in short, from shoruto! 
shore, and from sea to aea, muil I fiinl an asylum 
against tho resontment aii<i the persecution of 
men/' 

“But can you reasonably Impe,’' the baron 
replied, “ contimmlly to escape the snares and 
fieets of the English ?” 

“ If I cannot escape," the Emperor r<yoined, 
“ way will take mo. The English gommmmi 
has no magnanimity; the nation^ however, is 
great, noble, generous. It will treat me as I 
ought to be treated. Rut, after all, what can I 
do? Would you have me allow myself to be 
taken, like a child, by Wellington, to adorn his I 
triumpli in London? I have only one course to | 
adr»pt, that of retiring from the scene. Destiny 
will do the rest, rtatiunly I ctmld die. I could I 
i«y, like Hannibal, ‘Lot mo deliver them fromj 
the temsr wiiii whicfi I inspire thorn/ But sui- 
cide mo t bo hill to weak heads and souls badly 
tempcrctl As tor me, whatever may be my 
destiny, I shall never hasten my natural end by 
ft siiigb moment” 

TIw savage Blucher, plundering and dostroy- 
tug wlwrivar ho appeared, with 

Hold oaths, that, eoiUd he capture Napoleon, ho 
would Imng him on a gtdlnws in the presence of 
Iwth armies. Wellington was ashamed of the 
fondnet and the threats of hin hiirharian ally. 

Gtmeral Beck-r mtido defensive arrangements 
upon tlifi ronds leading to Malmaison to iwcnre 
the Emperor from snr|iri.m A little after mid- 
sight, nmm friends caino from Faria with infor- 
ratllon that the Alliei had refused the iafe oon- 
dwt which had been solioited, and that the 
IkuHtof hftd sotrcily tim to emape captivity 

»^vliifa touM In find on myiuia? 


in arms against a singlo man, could afford him 
no retreat. England had entire command of the 
sea, and consequently escape to lands beyond the 
ocean seemed impossible. It is generally sup- 
posed that FoucM contrived all these embarrass- 
ments, that he might deliver Napoleon up a cap 
tive and a saorifloe to the vengeance of the 
Allies. Whatever the motive might have been, 
the facts remain undisputed. Napoleon could 
not escajjo the vigilance of the British cruisers 
by sea, ITo could not elude the eagle eye of the 
exasperated Allies on the land. He was helpless. 
Ail this ho understood perfectly. A kind Provi- 
dence might open some unoxpectul dour for hii 
escape, but there was no visible refuge. 

In ai.Hwer to the application of the provisional 
govertimfuit fiir pawports for the Emperor, the 
Duke o.‘ Wellington, with his accustomed curt- 
Uf'iri, rc'ipondcd, “ that he had no authority from 
lii'i government to give any reply whatsoever to 
the demand for a passport and safe-conduct for 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

I’he Emperor received the message without 
any apparent emotion, and without any remark. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

THB KMI'EROR A CAmm 

Departura from MalmalBon—Jounusy to Rochefort— 
Eailmrkation— The WovkaUe -The Emperor iioelci 
rotuae in tl»o “Bellerophtm’*— Voyap to England— 
Enthusiasm of the EnKlish people— IrapIacablUty of 
the Kovernincnt— The lirltisli mlaintry trampling upon 
British law— The doom of St. Hflano— Oapartw’o of 
tlK* afjuadron— Forfldy of tlie AHIea- .The death of 
Ney. 

TnK moniing of the 29 th of June dawned, 
cloudless, and radiant with all the beauty of 
the curly summer. The gard( iw, the park, the 
embowered walks of the enchanting oh&teau of 
Miilraiiison wem bathed in a Hood of surpassing 
beauty. The Emperor sat in his library, quite 
exiiausted with care and grief. Hortonse, enm- 
luting the affection and devotion of her noble 
mother, with pallid cheeks and eyes swollen with 
weeping, (lid averytluiig which a daughitr could 
do to minintcr to tim sniaee of her alHicted father, 
A few faithful followers, with grief-stricken coun- 
I, worn also at Malraaiscm, detennined to 
KhiircHlI the perils and sufferings of that friend 
whom they loved with deathless fervour. The 
Emperor, whose countenance now hetrtyed 
tuigniah of his wounded spirit, was writing ftt t 
table with groat eanmsinosi and rapiditj. Cftut* 
laiucourt was announcid. As his fuithral friend, 
endeared to the Emperor by a thousand grattftd 
iniscenccs, entered the room,Naplion raW 
his^lmad, laid osl^hli pen* and sola, with tfolal 

“Well, C&nlftfncourt, this Is truly draining tht 
eup of misfortune to the dregs. I wished to 
defer my departure only fer the sake of fighthag 
lit the head of the oimr. 1 derired only to qc|r 
tributoifti iM to Ihi weny* I 
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M enottgli cf sot erelgnty* I waat no more of 
it— no more of it. I M.m no longer a »o\en*jgn, 
but I am still a soldier. When I heard the 
cannon roar, when I reflected that my troops 
were without a leader, that they were to endure 
ttie humiliation of defeat without having fought, 
my blood boiled with iudignaiioa. All 1 wi&hed 
for myaolf waa a glorious death amid mv brave 
troi'pn. Butmy co-operation would have defeated 
the schemes of traitors. Franco has been Hold, 
She has been surrendered up without a blow being 
struck in her defence. Thirty-two millions of 
men have inn n made to bow thrir heads to an 
arrugaut cunqaeroi without disputing the victory. 
Such a spectacle as France now presents has not 
betn found in the birttory of any other nation.” 

As the Emperor uttered these words, he rose, 
and, in his excitement, walked up and down the 
toom. The deep emotion whkdi agitated him j 


That miserable Fouohd imagines that I would 
assume the sovereignty in the degradation to 
which it is now reduced. Never, never ! The 
place assigned to the sovereign is no longer ten- 
able. 1 am dis^ted alike with men and things. 
I am utterly inherent about my future fate, and 
I endure life without attaching myself to it by 
any alluring chimeras. I cany with me firom 
France reoollecrions which will constitute at once 
the charm and the torment of the remainder of 
my days. A bitter and incurable regret must 
ever be connected with this last phase of my 
singular career. Alas 1 what will become of the 
army— my brave, my unparalleled army ? The 
reaction will be terrible. The army will bo 
doomed to expiate its fidelity to my cause, its 
heroic resistance at Waterloo. Waterloo I what 
horrible recollections are connected with that 
name I Oh, if you had seen that handful of 
heroes, closely pressed one upon another, resintlng 
immense masses of the enemy, not to defend their 
lives, but to meet death on the field of battle 
where they could not conquer. The English stood 
areazed at the sight of this defiperato heroism. 
Wtaryof the carnage, they implored the martyrs 
to surrender. This merciful summons was re- 
plied to by the sublime cry, ‘The Guanl dies; 
it never surrenders T The Imperial Guaidlias 
immortalized the French people and the Em})iro.” : 

Ho paused, overcome by emotion, as his mind ; 
retraced these memorable scenes. Soon raising I 
hh even, and fixing them sadly, yet aiTcvtion- j 

tidy, upon Caulaineourt, he added, in tonee of 
peculiar tenderness — 

“And you, all of you who are hero, will bo 
pursued and persecuted, ComprumiscJ as you 
Are for your fidelity to my cauHtj, what will "be- 
come of you? All is over, CHukinfourt We 
are now about to pail In a fl-w daya I mn^t 
quit France for ever, I will fix my abode in the 
United States. In the course of some Httlc time, 
the spot wiiich I shall inhabit will he in a condi- 
tion to rcceire the glorious wmA» of tb;» army. 
All my old (MO^»udoni ia arms will find m, 


asylum with m«i Whi knows but that I mti 
one day or other have a ilo^pital of* invalids In 
the United State for luy veteran Guards?” 

Suddenly the galloping of horses was heard 
in the court-yard. The Emperor advanced to 
the window. Tho carriages had airived for hii 
departure. lie heaved a dc(‘p nigh, and geemed 
for a moment much agitated. He advimced to 
wards Caulaineourt, took his hand, gajied fur a 
moment silently, and witli a hul of iuex|fe.s;'ihlti 
tendemesfe in his face, v;hm ,M.y the warm 
and glowing heart of this irtpf'iiai mtn was 
overwhelmed with affccti'm f*rid grief, and h 
eyes were flooded with tears, which ho vwmy 
struggled to repress. Unable to iirticiilato a 
word, he pressed the bund of liis friend, 

and, in tho silent admu oi uucontruihibie umotion, 
departed. 

_ “ 1 will not attempt says Caulaineourt, “ to 


cabinet almoat in a delirium of despair. Since 
then my prosaic life 1ms bcim ihitt«»rly devoid of 
interesL I have bet-n hucnribly to por«< cuiio/i, 
and have resented injuries only bjf’ oobi con- 
tempt. There is one regret which pri .sse.H 
heavily upon my heart. It is that I cannot 
live l(mg enough to complete the work of ton- 
sdlefice and justice which I am aaxious to be- 
queath to France. By employing the few hours 
which I can snatch from death in portraving the 
hero whom faction hurled from the throne, I 
foJ that I am disci uirging a sacred duty to my 
country. 

“The wondirfiil ubamofer of Napoleon eaii 
only bo accurately poiiriiyud by tbuhu vrUu luui 
tho opportunity of cbs<*iving him iu tho rela- 
tions of privato life, Tlr y only (*hu paint the 
thousand traits which charact**riz"d his extra- 
I ordinary mind. Ku| th -n was more than a 
j hero, more than an Eu.pcnir. A comparlsoa 
I between him and any otlmr S(»vt*rfigii, or any 
other man, is impoHiible. Hk de^th has 
void inhuman natiu'c wLscii prububJy never will 
be filled up. Futuro generatmiw will bow with 
respect to the ugi« mi which tli ' glory of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte shed its Iu* ! re. h or eiTdurios to 
come, French hearts will glow wttk pride at the 
mention of his exploits. To his aaiiio alone It 
attached inexluuistiblo admiration, imporwhabii 
remembrance.” 

' The Emperor wmi>r»cod Ibrterwe, wh« 
was ovorwheiuicd with gnef, and tt»ea took 
melancholy foiowell of other Wendi thOQi 

ho was ik’ver to^ mi ,, Every heart 

seemed lacerated witii simuHt unearthly anguisl 
As hfl passed along through t! e ««r|Mntiii 0 walk 
of the enchanting park, with til thi 

verdure, the ffowero, iml Ibo liird-wiigi of 
and where he bad eiyofod m nwtiy hours or 
happineis with hw muchdovid JoiiphiM, hi 
stopped times, and turaid round to fix 

his last looki ipti Ih# femfllwr i»d 

Littls 414 hi tliM imiflw 
that t hot, opott lilt hWit 
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Sit 


iwsptroekof St. He!en% waa to bi liii pnioulpreparad for Mm wt« efFectOfiJly pfovonled by 
and M« tomb* ( English ships of war. His position was now in 

At the gate of the park he entered a plain the highest possible degree embarrassing. Tbi 
oal^he. General Booker, Oonnt Bertrand, and officers of the army entreated him to plao® him 
SaTsury took tho three other seats. Several other self at their head, assnring him that every soldier, 
oarriagee followed, occupied by Madame Bor- and tho masses of the people, would rally around 
trand and her children, Count Montliolon, wile, him with deathless fervour, 
and child, Las Casas and his son, and sevend Napoleon might thus have saved himsdif. 
devoted officers who were anxious to share tho He could easily hace aroused such enthusiaftm 
fortune of the dethroned Emperor. These car- throughout France, and qreseafeed himself with 
riages were to proceed to Rochefort by another such inaposing powd before tho Allies, that it 
road. The Emperor and his companions were would have required a tmig and sanguinary civil 
habited in the simple travelling-dress of private war before the hostile invaders could have sub- 
gentlemen. The distance from Paris to Roche- dued him. In this conflict the Allies would 
fort, near the mouth of the Charente, is about have been compelled to sacrifice tens of thou- 
three hundred miles. The friends of Napoleon sands of lives, and millions of money. Trembling 
were well aware that attempts would be made to before the genius of the Emperor, they would 
secure his assasBiuation on the way. They were have been glad to purchase peace with him upon 
secretly well provided with arms for a desperate terms which would secure his personal safety 
defence. The emotions excited in every bosom and dignified retirement. But m this conflict 
were too strong for utterance. The attitude of France would have been deluged in blood; and 
the Emperor was calm and dignified. For Napoleon repeatedly declared, and persevered in 
several hours there was unbroken sOenoe in the lofty resolve, that not one single life should 
the carriage. At ten o’clock at night they arrived be sacrificed merely to secure benefits .pr safety 
at Rarabouillet, about thirty miles from Mai- to himself. History presents few parallels to 
maison. In this antique castle the Emperor such magnanimity. 

passed the night. Ho was, however, still sangume in the belief 

At an early hour the next morning, June 80 th, that if the Chambers would unite with him and 
the rapid journey was resumed. After a melan- with France, so as to present a united front to 
Aoly drive of two or three hours, they arrived the coalition, the invaders, notwithstanding their 
at Chateaudun. The nu.stress of the post-house locust legions, might still bo driven from the 
hastened to tho carriago door, and anxiously in- Empire. General Becker immediately informed 
fluired if there was any tmth in the report that tho government that the roadstead of Rochefort 
tlie Emperor had been assassinated. She had was reported as ofTeotually blockaded, and re- 
hardly asked the question ere she recognised ported to them the enthnsiastio desires of the 
the oounteniinoo of N^oleon. For a moment troops that Napoleon would head them to drive 
itiae seemed stunned, Then, raising her eyes to out the invadsirs. At Napoleon’s sugjMstion, in 
Heaven and clasping her hands, she burst into a this desperate emergency, General B^er added 
flood of tears, and retired weeping bitterly. All to this oommunication, “ If, m this situation, the 
were mneh moved at this touching proof of affec- English cruisers prevent the frigates from puttlag 
tion. Driving rapidly sdl day and night, and to sea, you can dispose of the Emperor as a 
meeting with no oocurrenoe to disturb the pro- pnertl eagerly desirous only of being nseifel to 
found sadness of the route, they arrived, before his country.” 

this break of day, on the morning of the Ist of To this Fouoh< replied, “Napoleon must em- 
July, at Tours. bark without delay. You must employ every 

rressing on some fifty miles farther, they measure of coercion yon may deem neoessmy, 
reached Foltiers at mid-day. The roads were without failing in the respect due to him. Aji to 
dnity, tad the heat, from a blazing July sun, the services which are ofierad, our duties towards 
sultry and oppressive. At a littio post-house France, and our engagements to foreign Fowsri, 
outside tho town the Emperor remained a oouple do not permit us to accept of them.” 
of hours for repose. At two o’clock he again The evidimco is now conclusive to almost every 
•sitered his carriage, and proceeded onward to mind that Fouch^ had all this time been plotting 
Nlort, where he arrived Just as tho glooms of to betray Napoleon to the Allies. He knew that 
night were settling down over the city. Hero Europe combined could not maintain the Bour- 
the Emperor remaiiiod for a day. He was reoog- bens upon the throne, so long m the people of 
ttlied by some persons, and the rumour of his France saw any possibility of raoalling Napoleon, 
arrival spread rapidly through the city. Cries It was therefore hii design to deMver Napdwn 
of “ ¥iv® I’Emperenri” began to resound through up to his enemies* H© was afraid to ord« his 
the streets. An immenwcoaoourse immediately arrest until Paris should be englrdW by the 
surrounded the hoto*^ with enthnsiastio aoclama- bayonets of the Allies. The exaipiwtod people 
tions, and with every expre^don of respect and would instantly have rism to the rescue. uu& 
love. During the whole day his rooms were pretence of wmttogfiw a «sfe.ooadwt,imdiffirm 
tkoiiged witn offiew of the garrison, public uig that Fnmoe would be dishonoured by tilt 
ftmotiomries, md influential oitteii. the Empttor^i otptom. he would not allow the 
Iitferof was ako bfbrmed tiiat ah egress from eail wEmi there was the allghtei^ el 
^ Bftohefort by the two frigates (thefr the MUk mmm 
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to drif ® ihe Empeifor on board ons o: 
ao that he could no longer be surrounded by the 
enthusiasm of the French people, and then to 
detain the frigates until the English cruisers, by 
Ms treachery, should ba accumulated in such 
numbers as to render escape impossible. While, 
therefore, he was thus urging General Becker to 
“employ every measuro of coercion” to induce 
the Emperor to embark, secret orders were sent 
to the maritime prefect of Rochefort not to allow 
the frigates to sail. “ It is utterly impossible,” 
said the order, “ for our two frigates to attempt 
sailing while the enemy retains bis present posi- 
tion. It would be proper to wait for a favourable 
opportunity, which cannot offer for a long time 
to come ” 

“The provisional government,” says the Duke 
of Eovigo, “ had despatched agents to the coast, 
and prepared the means of carrying off the Em- 
peror, or, at least, ot preventing his eluding the 
vigilance of the English cruisers. By this means 
they had it in their power to seize him as soon as 
the presence of the foreign troops in Paris should 
have rendered tmavailing any opposition that 
might have sprung from the enthusiasm 
created by the Emperor’s paiafhl situation.” 

Early in the morning of the 3rd of July, the 
Emperor arrived in Rochefort. During his short 
with all the despots of Europe striving to 
crush him, he had done more to promote the 
health and the opulence of this city than all the 
monarchs of France combined who had preceded 
him. By his orders the extensive marshes sur- 
rounding the city had been drained and fertilized, 
and important works had been erected for de- 
fence, and for the promotion of internal im- 
provements, As they rode along, the Emperor 
pointed out to his companions the onco infectious 
marshes, now filled with ricks of new-mown hay. 

“You see,” smd he, “that the population 
cheerfully recognise the prosperity which I have 
created m their country. Wherever I pass, I 
receive the blessings of a grateful people.” 

The Emperor’s arrival at Rochefort produced 
a profound sensation. The gardens of the pre- 
fecture, where he took his lodgings, were jfUled 
with an enthusiastic crowd. Whenever he ap- 
peared he was greeted with the most ardent 
acclamations. “I believe,” says the Duke of 
Rovigo, who was with the Emperor at that time, 
“that eveigr inhabitant, without a single excep- 
tion, participated in our feelings.” There were 
severM thousand troops in the vicinity. They 
all transmitted to the Emperor expressions of 
devoted attachment, and tendered to him their 
services. There was not a military officer vrithin 
thirty miles who did not hasten to offer his 
homage to the Elmperor, 

Napoleon was desirous of embarking imme- 
diately, and of trusting to Ms good fortune, and 
to the guns of the frigate, for escape from the 
enemy. But many obstacles were thrown in 
iha way, and it was not until after the lapee of 
five days, on the evening of the 8th, that it was 
•nnetmoed that the frigafcei were ready for hit 


The two frigates, the “ Saale**andth9 “Medusa, 
which had been assigned for the transportation 
of Napoleon and his suite, were at anchor in the 
bay. In the meantime, the English cruisers 
guided by information from Fo'whd, had been 
doubled all along the coast A four o'clock in 
the afternoon the Emperor toox an affecting 
leave of his faithful companions in arms, and, 
amid the tears of an iunutnerahlo throng of 
people, and their cries of ‘‘Vive rKm|fereurI” 
stepped into one of tho boats of the “ Saaie.” The 
vessels were at a long distance from the quay. 
The wind was boisterous and tlio sea re .gb as 
the Emperor, in silence and sadness, that bade 
adieu to the shores of his beloved Francf. It 
was eight o'clock in the evening before the 
boats reached the “ Saale.” The Emperor slept 
on board. He found, however, that the frigates 
were not yet permitted to leave the harbour. 
Fonehd had sent word that tho English govern- 
ment would soon transmit the passports by an 
English ship of war which was cruising ofi 
Rochefort. Tho Emperor had hoped tliat his 

G eeful retirement would not bo opposed. Ho 
supposed that his enemies would be satisfied 
by his self-sacrifice, and his rotiremeit to tho 
wilds oi tho New World. 

At daybreak on the morning of the fifch tho 
Emperor landed on tho Isle of Aix, off which 
the frigates were anchored. The whole popu- 
lation of the island, and the regiment of marines 
in the garrison, crowded to tne shore to greet 
him, and the air was rent with their acclama* 
tions. His exile resembled a triumph. In this 
his last hour upon the soil of France, ho was 
guieted with the warmest testimonials of love 
and homage. As ho rt. turned to tho if i gate, he 
was waited upon by the maritime prefect. The 
Allies were now in possession of Paris. The 
treacherous Fouch€ was prepared to resign hli 
power into the hands of the Bourbons. The 
commander of the frigate was informed that 
“ the act of disembarking Napoleon again upon 
the soil of Franco would be declared l^gh 
treason.” 

The Emperor passed the 10th on board the 
trigate, much perplexed in considering tho 
various plans proposed tor his escape. “It is, 
however, evident,” says Las Casw, “that, in the 
midst of this state oi agitotion, ho contliiuei 
calm and resolute, even to indifferenco, without 
manifesting the leant aniiety.’’ 

Beiore the break of day on the 11th of July, 
the Duke of Kovigo and La? Casai were seut 
with a flag of truce to the commander of tho 
English squadron, to inquire if he would fool 
himself authorized to allow Hie frigttis, or 
any other French or neutral vessels, oonveying 
the Emperor, and bound to tho UMtad to 
pass free. 

About seven o'clock in tho morning tho en- 
voys arrived on board tho ** Bellewphoa,'* under 
the command of Captain MMtlaoa, whidh was 
cruising off tho harbour. CaptMa Maitland re- 
plied that Ml ordera wore to <^twe any vossol 
hieli should attempt to l^fo the roadilMi 
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An English hrig was the companion of 
**Bellerophon,” to prevent any vessel from leav- 
ing the harbonr. 

They then inquired, *** In the event of the 
Emperor's adopting the idea of going to Eng- 
land, may he depend upon being received on 
board your ship, with those who accompany 
him ?” 

Captain Maitland frankly and honestly an* 
swered, **1 will instantly address a despatch to the 
admiral on the subject. Should the Emperor pre- 
sent himself before I receive a reply, I shall re- 
ceive him, but in that case I shall be acting on 
my own responsibility, and I cannot enter into 
py t'ngagement as to the reception he may meet 
in Englaud.” 

Captain Maitland promised, in two days, again 
to cast anchor in the roads, when he would pro- 
bably have received his answer from the admiral, 
and when they could again communicate with 
him. 

Napleon, upon receiving this reply, reflected 
upon it for some time, and then resolved, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming force of the 
English, to bravo all the peril, and endeavour to 
escape. “ Go,” said he to the Duke of ilovigo, 
“and desire the captain of tht frigate, in my 
name, to set sail immediately.” Captain Phili- 
bert returned the astounding reply that “ he was 
strictly forbidden by the government to sail if 
the vcKseb would he exposed to any risk.” When 
the Dnk** of Rovigo, upon receiving this answer, 
indignan^fly exclaimed, “ This is an deception; 
the government is only plotting to delivtr up 
the Emperor to the enemy I” the captain re- 
plied, “ X do not know, but I have order* not to 

miy 

When the Emperor was informed of the result, 
he calmly said, “My secret presentiments told 
me m much, hut I was unwulm|i; to believe it 
I was reluctant to suspect that this captain, who 
appeared a worthy man, could have lent himself 
to so shameful an act of treachery. What a 
vilWn is that Fouchd I” 

In this fearful emergency, the captain of the 
“Medusa” came forward with the following heroic 
proposition. Forgetting every other oonsidera- 
tion in devotion to the safety of the Emperor, 
he begged MrmiMion, under favour of the night, 
to surprise the “ Bollerophon” at anchor, to en^ge 
her in close oombat, and to ^^rapple his vessel to 
h«r sides. The slxty-gun frigate oould maintam 
the conflict with her powerM adversary of 
seventy-four guns for at least two hours before 
she could be destroyed. The “Bellerophon,” 
impeded and crippled by the action, could not 
overtake the “ Sme,” which could not be effec- 
tually opposed by tlie BInglish brig^ alone, and 
would thus escape* This plan promised success, 
A single word feom the Emperor would have 
tossed the captun ol the “ Saale” into the sea, 
wd have placed the frigate under the command 

one of the Emperor's friends. But Napoleon 
was toe man In the wmrid to tMnk of saving 
hfaniftf hy wwtlfidnf toe Hves of other*. He 
wtolid iwr tUi ^uof of affeetton, hut 


ptoffiimy and decisively reftised I© save Wttietf 
at the expense of toe fives of his Mends 

The captain of a Danish vessel, the Baya- 
dere,” which was a very rapid sailer, offered the 
Emperor the protection of his flag, and expressed 
the utmost confidence that he should be able to 
escapo the cruisers. He had prepared a seciefc 
recess in his vepsel with very great skill, where 
the Emperor might be concealed should the 
vessel be searched by the English. Several 
young oflScers connected with the naval service 
fitted out two small fishing vessels, with which 
they could glide along in the night, near to the 
shore, and thus escape to sea, and perilously 
cross the Atlantic. 

Upon consultation, both of these plans were 
rejected. The Emperor was unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from his friends, and, in securing 
his own escape, to abandon them to Bourbon 
vengeance. He also considered it inconsistent 
with his character to attempt escape in disguise 
or concealment. Nearly aU of his friends were 
also of opinion that, if Napoleon would throw 
himself upon the hospitality of England, he 
would meet from the nation a generous recep- 
tion. Joseph Bonaparte had made sure of his 
departure from Bordeaux for the United States* 
He strikingly resembled his brother Napoleon* 
He entreated the Emperor to take advantage of 
the close resemblance and escape in his place, 
while Joseph sliould remain in the Emperor's 
stead. Napoleon would not listen to a propo- 
sition which exposed his brother to dangers 
which belonged to bis own destiny. Other* 
urged that it was expedient to renew the war. 
It was obvious to all that the Emperor had but 
to place himself upon the shore, and the army 
everywhere, and all the masses of the people, 
would rally around him. But to thi* toe Em- 
peror persisted in the reply— 

“ Civil war can have no other result than that 
of placing me as Emperor in a better position to 
obtain arrangements more favourable to my per- 
sonal interests. I cannot consent to expose my 
friends to destruction for such a result* I cannot 
allow myself to be the cause of the desolation 
of the provinces, and thus to deprive toe national 
party of ito true support, by which, sooner m 
later, the honour and independence of France will 
be established. I have renounced sovereignty, 
and only wish for a peaceful asylum.” 

On the 14th the Emperer again sent Las 
Casas and Savary on board the “ Bellerophon.’' 
They returned with the report that Captain 
Maitland wished them to say to the Empewr, 
that " if he decided upon going to England, he 
was authorised to recwve him on board, and 
that he accordingly placed his tolp at toe Em- 
peror's disposal” 

Under these droumstsmoeSy the Emperof aa* 
•embled Ms friends in oouncih Neariy aU wear 
of opiidon toat it was best to confide in the 
honour and the hospitality of England. General 
Gowgaud and Count Montoolon alone dIsiMted* 
They UTiid tom toe MaM of Ikt 

Enpito mAim wouM have bm MuWMm 
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over the ttiatocmtlc mimirst thitt th« 15113 pathy 
of the people of iB^had and Ireland with 
Hapoleon w« a proaaament reason why the re- 
publioan Emperor was thus dreaded by the 
aabinet of St. James. 

Napoleon, in conoksion, replied, “If there 
were a prospect of saving France, and not merely 
of promoting my pcKBonid safety, I might attempt 
a repedidon of the return from Elba» As it is, 1 
only seek for repose. Should I onoe more cause 
a single shot to be tired, malevolenoe would take 
advantage of the oiroumstancje to asperse my 
character. I am offered a quiet retreat in Eng- 
land. I am not acquainted with the Prince 
Regent, but from aU I have heard of Mm I can- 
not avoid placing reliance in his magnanimity. 
My determination is taken, I am going to write 
to the prince. To-morrow, at daybreak, we will 
repair on board the English cruiser.” 

Napoleon immediately wrote, with the utmost 
rapidity, and apparently without devoting a 
moment to the choice either of words or 
thoughts, the following letter to Georga IV., 
then Prince Regent It is couched in terms of 
calm, sorrowful, and msjestio diction, worthy of 
the occasion and of the man. Its comprehen- 
siveness, appropriateness, and dignity of expres- 
»on have commanded universal admiration • 

“Royal Highness, — Exposed to the factions 
which divide my country, and to the hostility of 
the principal Powers of Europe, I have termi- 
nated my political career, and I come, like 
Themistooles, to sit down at the fireside of the 
British people, I place myself andeir the pro- 
tection of their laws, which I claim from your 
Royal Highness as the most powurful, the most 
constant, and the most generous of my enemies.’* 

It was now four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 14th. Las Casas and Gourgaud were de- 
spatched on board the “ Belleropbon” to an^ 
Bounce the coming of the Emperor the next day. 
General Gourgand was also commissioned to 
take the letter addressed to the Prince Regent 
to London. He received from the Emperor the 
Mowing instructiongt— 

“My aid-de-camp Gourgaud will repair on 
board the English squadron with Count de Las 
Casas. He will take his departure in the vessel 
which the oommander of that squadron will de- 
spatch either to the admiral or to London. He 
will endeavour to obtain an audience of the 
Prince Re^nt, and hand my letter to him. If 
there should not be found any inoonvenienoe m 
the delivery of passports for the United States 
of America, it ia my particular wish to proceed 
to that country. But I will not accept of pass- 
ports for any colony. In default of America, I 
prefer England to any other country. I shall 
take the name of Colonel Mufroa or of Duroc. 
If I must go to England, 1 should wish to reside 
In a (Seantry house, at the distance of ten or 
twelve leagues from linden, and to arrive Am 
m the atriotest I should require a 

itolScMmtly oapadouf to aooom- 


modate til my suite. I am particularly anxioti* 
to avoid London •, and this winh most necessarily 
fall in with the views of the govemmont. Should 
the ministry be dasiious of pluriiig a commis- 
sioner near my persoii, Goufguud will see that 
this condition shall not Si'eniingly ha?© thf 
effect of placing me under any iniU )f contlne- 
ment, and that "the perhon i r the duty 

may, by his rank and diuruPter, remevtj ail ides 
of an unfavourable or suspicious nature.*'^ 

General Gourgaud was de^^patched to Eng- 
land, but was not even allowed to land. His 
letter was sent by other hands to the Court of 
St, James. 

Luring the night, several French naval ofii- 
cers again entreated Napoleon not to trust to 
the British government, ’fhey expressed great 
confidence that they could escape along the 
shore, and implored him not to place himself in 
the power of an enemy, to whose honour and 
generosity it was in vain to nmke any appeal. 
While thus deliberaiing, General Becker arrived 
in ail haste with the mfonaation that the Bour- 
bons had sent some ofiloers to Itochefort tc 
arrest the Emperor. Napoleon immediately 
dressed, and, just as the day was dawning 
entered a small brig, the “Epervier/' to b< 
conveyed to the Briti*^ cruiser. 

The whole party accompanying the Emueror, 
consisting of officers, ladies, children, and ser- 
vants, amounted to fifty -nine persons. 

“ Sire,” said General Becker, with deep emo- 
tion, “ shall I accompany you to the * Belle- 
rophon ?*“ 

With that instinctive sense of delicacy, gene- 
rosity, and honour whi<jii ever characterised the 
EmpWoir, he promptly replied — 

“By BO means. W,. must be mindful of the 
reputation of Francic Were you to aecoinpany 
me, it might be thc)U;i,ht that "you had delivered 
me up to the English, It is eutirwly of my free 
will that I proceed to their aqi adron. I do not 
wish to expose France to the suspicion of 
an act of treachery.” 

General Becker, like all who bad been ad- 
mitted to the familiar WHjnaifdanc® of this ex- 
traordinary man, was eutindj under tine in- 
fluence of that irreiidiblo attraction which he 
exerted over all who approached him. The 
general, who had hren mint by the profisional 
government to watth ovw Napoleon as a spy 
and a gaoler, endoavortred to reply j but, entlrdy 
overwhelmed with grief, he could not irrioullbs 
a word, and burst into tears. 

The Kniperor ourniully wtipwi his hind, and 
aid, with that raeknoholy serenity of oounto* 
nance which never forsook mm— 

“ Embrac'e me, general I I fibank you for all 
the care you have tektn of me, I regret that 
I have not known you looitif. I would have 
attached ym to my peraom AMeu, giucml! 
Adieu r 

Sobbing UMitrollibly, Geawal Becker conP 

only MPiy— 

“ Adlea, lire I May ym be bappiw a 0 
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As the boat tpproaohed the ship» the English 
sailors manned the yards, the marines were 
drawn np on deck, Captain Maitland and Ms 
officers awaited at the gangway, and the Em- 
peror was received with ^ the respect and 
etiqnette due to Ms rank, Ms history, and Ms 
misfortunes. As the Emperor placed his foot on 
board the “ Bellerophon," he said — 

** Captain Maitland, I come on board your 
ship place myself under the protection of the 
laws of England.'* 

The captain only replied by a low bow. He 
then led the Emperor into his cabin, gave him 
possession of the room, and all the officers of the 
“ Belli'irophon ” were presented. In the mean- 
time the anchors were raised, the sails spread, 
and the ship was on her way to England. 
Early in tlie evening, the “ Superb,” a seventy- 
four gun ship, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Both am, hove in sight, and signalled the “Belle- 
rophon ” to cast anchor. The admiral came on 
board, and solicited permission to pay his respects 
to the Emperor, who had retired to his cabin. 
After a long and friendly interview, the Emperor 
was invited to breakfast the next morning on 
board the “ Superb.” He was received with all 
the honours duo to a sovereign. The admiral 
and all the officers of the squadron emulated each 
other in greeting their illustrious ^^uest with a 
generous hospitality. The admiral invited the 
Emperor to takts [uissav.!) for England on board 
his ship, as moic ca[»aduu;i and comfortable than 
the “ Beilerophou.” The Emperor, with his 
usual kindness, rcpll' d, 

*‘It is hardly worth while ‘or a few days. 
Besides, I should be sorry to wo and tlie feelings 
of Captain Maitland, especially i* present circum- 
•tanoes are likely to forward him in his career.” 

As the Emperor was leaving tl e “ Bollurophon ” 
to visit the “ Superb,” the guai d was drawn up 
on the quarter-dock to salute Um. He stopped 
and requested them to pcrforni several military 
movements, giving the word of < omraand himself. 
Feroeiving their manner to differ from that of the 
Stench, he advanced into the midst of the sol- 
diers* pushed their bayonets aside with Ms hand, 
and, taking a musket from one of the rear rank, 
went through the exorcise himself. The officers 
and the sailors gazed with unutterable amaze- 
ment upon this exhibition of the republican Em- 
pror. 

In oonsequence of light and contrary winds, 
nine days passed before the ♦‘Bellerophon ” cast 
aaohor in an English harbonr. The Emperor, 
with intense interest, made himself familiar with 
•very thing on board the ship. He had won 
golden opinions from all His mind was relieved 
inm a terrible burden of care, and his spirits 
were cheerful and buoyant. The discipline on 
board the ship charmed him, and he was never 
weary of expressing his admiration. **What I 
admire said he, ** is the silence and orderly 
conduct of the men* On board a French ship, 
•very cme ctdli and cedm, gabbling like 
10 mftOT geese.” 

An officer on bMrd the sliip 


‘♦BELLEROPHON„ 

“ He has stamped the nsua! im|>rflss!on on evei^ 
one here, as elsewhere, of his being an extraordi- 
nary man. Nothing escapes his notice. His 
eyes are in every place and on every object, from 
the greatest to the most minute. All the genera* 
regulations of the service, from the lord high ad- 
miral to the seamen, their duties, views, expecta- 
tions, pay, rank, and comforts, have been scanned 
with characteristic keenness and rapidity. The 
machinery of the ship, blocks, masts, yards, 
ropes, rigging, and everything else, underwent 
similar scrutiny.” 

The kind reception given to the Emperor on 
board the ships had repelled all suspicions. He 
was now proceeding to England with perfect con- 
fidence, soothed by cheeriul thoights, and un- 
apprehensive of any hostile treatment there. 
During the whole passage the Emperor appeared 
tranquil, and, by his kind and gentle spirit, alle- 
viated the sorrows of his grief-stricken com- 
panions. Ho showed to Captain Maitland tho 
portraits of his wife and child ; and tears flooded 
the eyes of the affectionate husband and father 
as he tenderly spoke of being separated from 
those whom he so dearly loved. 

During the passage the officers and the crew 
adopted the etiquette of tho Emperor’s suitc^ 
They addressed him as Sire or Yow Majesty ,* 
and, whenever he appeared on deck, every one 
took off his hat. About nine o’clock in tie 
morning of tho 2oth the “ Beilerophon ” oast 
anchor in tho harbour of Torbay. The moment 
it was announced that the Emperor was on board, 
the bay was covered with boats crowded witl* 
people, men and women of all ranks, eager W 
catch a glimpse of the man who had filled the 
wide world with his renown. The Emperor 
kindly came upon deck several times to ^atif> 
their curiosity by the exhibition of Mmselfi All 
hearts seemed to turn towards him. The owner 
of a beautiful country seat in sight of the ship 
sent Napoleon a present of various fruits. The 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs and toarfs in 
attestation of sympathy. 

Admiral Keith, who was in command at By- 
mouth, but a few miles from Torbay, wrote to 
Captain Maitland, “Tell the Emperor that I 
shall lie happy in being made acquainted with 
anything which may be agreeeble to Mm, and 
that I will do everything in my power to comply 
with his wishes. Thank him k my name for 
file generous attention which ho porsonally or- 
deroa to bo shown to my nephew* who ww 
brought a prisoner to him after being wounded 
at Watorioo.” 

In the night of the 25th the sMp weii^ed 
anchor and sailed for Plymouth, where she arrived 
about noon the next day. Immediately the Em - 
peror and his suite per<»ived a marked change 
m the manner in which they ware tMated, Cap- 
tain Maitland appeared thoughtfid, anxious, and 
extremely sad, A number of* armed boats from 
the other liae-of-battle ships mi frfgati* in the 
hajbonr took their stiflioiis, Ilka stutkeii, mmoA 
th« ** Belbfophim,” and no one was tIiow«d it 
hwiwmta{!«s«fr<»ath#ftlii^^ Ihm 
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frigates were also plfusod «s gttttfd-ships off tHe 
" Befleroplion.” Had tbo British government 
&een apprehensive that the English pe^h would 
rise and seize Napoleon, and make him their king, 
they could not Bave adopted more rigorous pre- 
CftutionB* Eumours, taken from the daily papers, 
passed through the ship, that the Privy Council 
were deliberating whether to deliver Napoleon 
to the vengeance of Louis XVIIL, to order him 
to he tried by a court-martial and shot, or to 
send him a prisoner for life to the dreary rock of 
St. Helena. The Duke of Wellington, England's 
proudest noble, who had unworthily jmowed 
himself to cherish feelings of implacable hatred 
towards the illustrious republican chief, “in 
his despatches,” says Count Montholon, “nrged 
them to adopt bloody and terrible determina- 
tions.”** 

The earnest and hnmanely-intended expostula- 
tion of the Duke of Sussex induced the govern- 
ment to adopt the lingering execution of insult 
and privation instead of the more speedy agency 
of the hnllei 

The harbour of Plymouth, still more than at 
Torbay, was covered with boats of all descrip- 
tiont. The population for thirty miles around 
came in crowds to see and to greet the illustrious 
prisoner. In admiration of his fatness, and 
with an fnstinctive sense that he had ever been 
the friend of the jjeopfe, they surrounded the 
i^ip with one continuous roar of acclamation 
and enthusiasm. The Emperor was never more 
cordially greeted even upon the banks of the 
Seine. Bus arrival had produced a delirium 
throughout all England. Notwithstanding the 
libels of the ministers, the returned soldiers had 
aairated in every cottage stories of his magaa- 
inmity, his kindness, his sympathy with the 
poor and the oppressed. He was the man ofj 
the people, and the people instmotively sur- 
rendered to Mm their love and homage. From 
all parts of England multitudes were crowding 
toward Plymouth. There were frequently not 
less than a thousand boats surrounding the 
“Bellerophon*” The armed guard-boats con- 
tmuaJly romng around, though they fired mus- 
ketry and run down two boats by which several 
fives were lost, could with great difficulty keep 
the eager crowd at th^rescribed distance of 
three hundred yards. The enthusiasm was so 
intense and universal, that the English govern- 
ment became actually apprehensive that Napo- 
leon might he rescued even on hoard a British 
line-of-battle ship and in a British harbour. 

“ Two frigates were therefore,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “appointed to lie as guards on the ‘Belle- 
lophon,* and sentinels were doubled and trebled 
both by day and by night.” 

The Emperor was firm, thoughtful, and silent 
His friends were overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. On the evening of the 80th of July, Sir 
Henry Banbury, Under-Secretary of State, came 
on board with Admiral Keith, and from a scrap 

These facts are proved bgr tbe the Wik 
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of paper, utithout signature, read tothe Empeio. 
the Mowing Olegal and infamous decision:— 

“ As it may perhaps be convenient for Oene- 
ral Bonaparte to learn, without further dt,ay, 
the intentions of the British government, your 
lordship will communicate the following informa- 
tion: — 

“ It would be inconsistent with our duty to- 
wards our country and the Allies of his Majesty 
if General Bonaparte possessed the means of 
a^in disturbing the repose of Europe. It is on 
this account that it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary that he should be restrained in his personal 
liberty, so far as this may be required by the 
foregoing important object. The island of St. 
Helena has been chosen as his future residence. 
Its climate is healthy, and its local position will 
allow of his being treated with more indulgence 
than could be admitted in any other spot^ owing 
to the indispensable precaution* which it would 
be necessary to employ for the security of hit 
person.” 

It was then stated that General Bonapark 
might select a surgeon and any three lofilcers, 
excepting Savaxy and Lallemand, to accompany 
him, and also twelve domestics ; that these per- 
sons would be regarded and treated as prisoners 
of war } and that Sir George Cookbum would 
sail in a few days to convey the captives to their 
prison. 

Sir George received very rigorous mstruettom 
to recognise Napoleon, not as an emperor, but 
simply as a general He was to examine every 
article in the possession of the Emperor, bag- 
gage, wines, provisions, plate, money, diamonds, 
bills of exchange, and saleable effects of all 
kinds. Everything thus seized was to be placed 
in the hands of the ministers, and the interest 
accruing from it was to be appropriated to de- 
fraying the expenses of his prison-house. 

The members of the household of the Em- 
peror, in the various capacities of household 
service, were also informed that, if they wished 
to accompany the Emperor, they must be sub- 
jected to aU the restraints which might be neces- 
sary for securing the person of the distinguished 
captive. 

^‘This was re^rded,” says Mr. Bussy, **is 
an effort to deter his friends from accompanying 
the exile to his destination, by impressing them 
with an idea of punishment for vague and m 
defined offences, and of having before them a 
life of disquietude from espionage and arbltraiy 
control. If such were really the intention, how- 
ever, it signally failed; its sole effect being to 
concentrate the affections of those whom it 
sought to terri^,” 

Thus trampling upon the British Conrtitation, 
and in defiance of ^ justice and law, wa« an 
illustrious foreigner condemned to imprisonment 
for life, without trial, and even without accusa- 
tion. The ministers were so fully eonscioui of 
the illegality of the measure that tiiey did nd 
venture even to sign their lamee to the ct 
The Emperor Hit^ to thi mding tftis 
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fctrocioni do<Jtiment In dlenoe, with profonnd 
caimnesSf and without manifesting any emotion. 
He had obtained such wonderful control over 
his own spirit, that, in tones gentle and dignified, 
and with great mildness of manner and counte- 
nance, he simply yet eloquently replied— 

“I am the guest of England, not her prisoner. 

I have come, of my own accord, to place myself 
under the protection of the British law. In nay 
case t2b government has violated the laws of its 
own country, the law of nations, and the sacred 
duty of hospitality. I protest against their right 
to act thus, and appeal to British honour.” 

After the admiral and Sir Henry Banbury had 
retired, Napoleon, in anguish of spirit, remarked 
to his Mends, 

“ The idea of imprisonment at St. Helena is 
perfectly horrible. To be enchained for life on 
an island within the tropics, at an immense dis- 
tance from any land, out ojff from all communi- 
cation with the world, and everything it contains 
that is dear to me I It is worse than Tamerlane’s 
Iron cage. I would prefer being delivered up to 
the Bourbons. They style me General I They 
might as well call me Archbishop. I was head 
of the Church as well as of the army. Had 
they confined me in the Tower of London, or in 
one of the fortresses of England, though not 
what I had hoped from the generosity of the 
English people, I should not have had so much 
cause for complaint. But to banish me to an 
island within the tropics ! They might m well 
sign my death-warrant at once. It is impqs- 
aible that a man of my habit of body can exist 
long in such a climate.” 

jfe tbe despsdr of this dreadftd hour, in which 
Napoleon first confronted insult, separation from 
all his friends and from every earthly joy, life- 
long imprisonment upon the ocean’s most dreary 
rock, and the deprivations and sufferings of those 
feithful followers who still clung to him, ho 
seemed, for an instant only, to have wavered in 
his usual fortitude. For a time he slowly paced 
the floor of the cabin, apparently perfectly calm, 
yet oppressed by the enormity of the doom de- 
scending upon his friends and upon himself. His 
first thouguts even then seemed to be for his 
companions. As he slowly walked to and fro, 
he said, in the absent manner of soHlo^uy— 

“After all, am I quite sure of going to Si 
Helena f Is « man dependent upon others when 
hi^shes his dependence shoula cease?” 

Then turning to Las Casas, he added—'* My 
Mend, I have sometimes an idea of quitting you. | 
This would not be very difficult It is only ne- 
cesfiMMfy to create a little mental excitement (/I 
neiM mmim m mt 

and I shaE soon have escaped. All will be over, 
and you <^u then tranquilly rqjoin your families,*’ 

Las Casas, remonstrating warmly agudastsuch 
suggestions, replied—^' Sire, we wiE Eve upon 
the past There is enough of that to ^tlsfy us. 
I>o we not eqjoy tihe life of Ciesax and of Alex- 
ander? We shall posseii tfiU morei yon wfil 


sprat of fto Empewr, « B« ft m," h« ptompUi 
repliadj “wowillrateotitmemoriM. Y««, w. 

most bo employed, for oooupation is tie mytbe 

of time. Attm au, a man ought to fclfil hi* 
, Thu is my grand doctrine. Very 

welll_ Let mme be aooomplishod.” Instantly 
reanmmg hu aooustomed serenity and oUeerful- 
ness, he Ranged the topic of conversation. 

The officers of the “ BeUerophon” had all bs- 
oome attached to the Emperor, From the cap* 
tain to the humblest sailors, they wore all ei- 
coedii^lj' mortified and ohagrinod at the treat- 
ment te lU^tnous gaest was receiving from 
the mmuters. Many English gentlemen ia 

London also eagerly volmteered 'heir efforts to 
plaw tho onffawod Emperor unde the protection 
of the British Constitution. 

The French gentlemen oomposiag the siffte of 
fte Emperor were in groat constornation, sinoa 
but font of them Mold be permitted to accom- 
pany him to it. Helena. Their attachment to 
Napoleon wM so strong that all were anxious to 
^are his dreary and life-long imprisonment, 
Dn^M M was this doom, we did not heaitato 
to desire, says Bas Casas, “ that each of ui 
might be among those whom the Emperor 
would choose, entertaining but one fear, that 
of finding ourselves excluded.” 

Two of the daily London papers generously 
and warmly espoiisod the ean»‘e the Emperor 
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» and so crowded 
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to ketj, „uoni at a oistanc* 
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fotontarilf came on board the 'Belleroplioii.' 1 1 
iwn aot the prisonerj 1 am tbe gaest of England. ! 
I came at the suggestion of the captain himself, ' 
who said he had orders from the government^ to 
receive and convey me to England, together with 
my suite, if agreeable to me. I came forward 
with confidence to place myself under the protec- 
tion of the laws of England. When once on 
board the * Bellerophon,’ I was entitled to the 
hospitality of the British people. If the govern- 
ment, in giving the captain of the * Bellerophon’ 
ordem to receive me, only wished to lay a snare, 
it has forfeited its honour and disgraced its^ flag. 
If this act be consummated, it will be in vain for 
the English henceforth to talk of their sincerity, 
their laws, and liberties. British faith will have 
been lost in the hospitality of the ‘ Bellerophon.’ 

“I appeal to history. It will say that an 
enemy, who made war for twenty years against 
the English people, came spontaneously, in the 
hour of misfortune, to seek an asylum under 
theif laws. What more striking proof could he 
give of his esteem and confidence? But how 
did England reply to such an act of magna- 
nimity ? It pretended to hold out a hospitable 
hand to the enemy, and on giving himself up 
with confidence, he was immolated. 

*♦ * Bellerophon,** at sea, Ang. 4, 1815.*’ 

In the evening of the next day, as the Em- 
peror was slowly pacing the deck conversing 
with Las Casas, he quietly drew from under his 
waistcoat the valuable diamond necklace which 
Queen Hortense had pressed upon him, and, 
without slackening his pace, placed it in the 
hands of Las Casas, saying, “ Take care of that 
for me.” He then continued hii conversation 
upon a totally difiFerent subject, as if there had 
been no interruption. 

Two plans were formed by legal gentlemen in 
London to rescue the Emperor from the despotic 
grasp of the ministers, and to place him under 
the protection of British law. One efibrt was 
to demand the person of Napoleon, through a 
writ of hahem corpus. An attempt was also 
made to cite him as a witness in an important 
ffial, to prove the condition of the French navy. 
When the officer arrived to serve the writ on 
Lord Keith, the admiral contrived to keep the 
boat off until he had leaped into his twelve- 
oared barge. There then ensned a race, in 
which the admiral was of course a victor, but 
whieffi provoked the mirth of all England, and 
also roused the indignation of many generous 
hearts. 

The government, alarmed by these determined 
efforts to rescue thoir victim from a life-long im- 
prisonment and a lingering death, ordered the 
** Bdlerophon” immediately to put to sea, and 
to remain cruisiug off Torbay till she should bo 
joined by the squadron from Portsmouth destined 
for St. Helena. It is greatly to the honour of 
the British nation that the ministers, while 
jwforming this high-handed crime, could not, 
with safety, take Napoleon into my harbour in 


England. The wind wai high and rise set 
rough, but the “ Beilerophoii” weighed anchor 
and pushed out into the stormy waves Hers 
the ship remained for several days, to the great 
discomfort of all on board, pitching and rolling 
on the restless billows,** 

The Emperor chose as his companions the 
Grand-Marshal Bertrand, Count Montholon, anc 
Count Las Casas. General Gourgand was in 
such despair at being h'fr, and plcaSbd so 
earnestly to be taken, that, notwithstanding the 
instraciions allowed Napoleon to take but three 
officers, it was consented that, Las Casas should 
be considered, not as an officer, but m private 
secretary. Thus Gourgaud was included. 

On the evening of the 7lh, the “Northumber- 
land,” with two frigates, arrived at Torbay, 
Admiral Keith and Admiral Cockbum came on 
board the “Bellerophon.” Both seemed em- 
barrassed and ashamed of tlio ignominious busi- 
ness they wore called upon to perform. Admiral 
Keith was a gentleman of highly- polished man- 
ners. He seemed to feel keenly the insults which 
his government was heaping upon the Emperor. 
Wim crimson cheeks and faltering speech he 
informed Napoleon that he was ordered to search 
his luggage and that of his suite, and to take 
away all the money that could be found. He, 
however, gave the kind assurance that the Eng- 
lish government did not intend to rob Genem 
Bonaparte, but that they would act as guar- 
dians, and keep his money safely, that he might 
net squander it in attempts to escape. “ When 
Genmii Bonaparte dies,” the government, autho- 
rized the admiral to say, “ ho can dispose of his 
property by will, and ho may he assured that 
his will shall bo faithfully executed.” The Em- 
peror and his friends were also c>rdorc,d to sur- 
render their swords, General Bonaparte was 
also informed that, if he should make any effort 
to escape, he would expose himself to close oon- 
linement A few months afrerwards an aot cl 
Parliament wm passed, subjecting to tbe penalty 
of death any of his suite who should atteaoft 
to facilitate his escape. 

Admiral Cockburn attended to this liumllit- 
ting duty of searching the luggnpe. The French 
gentlemen refused to be preHcnt at an outrage so 
ignominious. The Emperor’s valet, Marcnmid, 

»* "The friends of N^npoleon In England, mean while— 
for, Dotwithstandtna the odium whteh had tan emh 
formly cast upon him by authority, hii real oharaeter 
had gradually become known, and tl'e revulalon, ennw. 
quent npon the detection of falaeliOod, had naturaliy 
converted many, who had been unwltilnf dtipen, bite 
admirlnK frienda, to My nothtnit th« mmtta of in. 
telllpent persona who had never been ciect^Hod— nwd «|. 
their influence to soften the rigour of hu iimtMiee; tad 
failing in their appeal* to the clemency uf the govern, 
rnent, they had recourse to otlter, though cerUhily m 
inadequate means, to effect their purpose. It wia first 
a ‘ught to procure hii removal on atiore »y a writ d 
habeas mput; but tlds procesiwii wundt© beintip. 
plicaWe to an alien; upon which a itthpoen® wu 
citing him to appear a» wttnwf in in aoUon broafht by 
a naval officer tor libel. Thli pttmwlktg Mitts to bav« 
alarmed and confounded both the MmMlir BmA mA 
its officer, l4mi Keith.^'— by filhws|p 
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opened the cnmhs for the search, 
was faithfully executed. Every article wsts ex- 
amined, not even excepting the Emperor’# body 
linen. About one hundred thousand francs were 
taken, in gold, from the trunks. Twelve thou- 
land five hundred francs, in gold, were left in 
the hand# of Marchand, the Emperor’s valet-de- 
chambre, for his master’s present use in remu- 
nerating his servants. The admiral was, how- 
ever, not willing to thrust his hand into the 
pockets of the Emperor, or to order him to take 
off hiH shirt. Thus some four millions of francs, 
iii diamonds and letters of credit, were retained. 

The two admirals now came into the cabin 
where the Emperor, calm and sorrowful, was 
standing by the stern windows. Las Casas, 
Count I\lontholon, General Bertrand, and General 
Gourgaud, burning with nnuvailing indignation, 
were at hh side. Lord Keith, in obedionce to a 
command from whicli his .soul revolted, in a voice 
tremulous witli embarrassment and shame, said, 
“ Englan 1 demands your sword I” 

The strange demand seemed to rouse the Em- 
peror from a painful reverie. He looked up with 
ft convulsive movement, placed his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword, and fixed upon the admiral 
one of those withering glances which few men 
had been able to with.stand. Lord Keith could 
go no furtliur. His head, silvered with grey 
hair*?, fell upon liis brcfi&t. His generous heart 
refused to iullict another pang tipou the illustrious 
victim before liim. Bowing profoundly and with 
deep emotion to the Emperor, without uttering 
a word, ho withdiew The secretary of the ad- 
miral ventured to remittd him that the oommu!)d 
of the ministers wa» explicit that the »word of 
Napoleon should be surrendered. Lord Keith, 
turning upon hi# heel, indignantly replied, 
Mind your own burinessl” 

Napoleon tlien sent for Captain Maitland, and 
•aid, “ I have roquosted this visit in order to re- 
turn my thanks for your kindneHS and attention 
while I have been on board the ‘ Bclknjphon,’ 
|Qd also to beg that you will convey them to tlie 
officer# and ahlp’s company under your command. 
My reception in England has been far different 
from what I had anticipated. I have, however, 
no longer to learn that k is not fair to judge of 
t pmpk by the conduct of their govenwmt It 
gives me great #atisra(.;tion to assure you that 1 
feel your conduct tome throughout, ha# been 
that of a geutlornau and a man of honour." 

Napoleon tmik an affecting leave of his friends 
who were forbidden to accompany him. Their 
aagukh was very groat, and many of them wept 
bitterly. Las Cmm, who left both wife and 
children to devf;te himself to the Eniperor, said 
to Lord Keith, “ You see, my lord, tiiat tJie only 
■"ersous who shed tears are those who remain 
ehind.”' The Emperor affectionately embraced 
General Lallsmtca tad the Duke of Eovigo 
after the French manner, clasping theita in hi# 
arm# and pressing his cheek to iheirt. He had 
iMrved himself to composure, but tears streamed 
eopiottily from their eyes. 

• Thi f jmnh gov«smiiient had excluded 


and lAllemand from the amnesty, and now the 
British government prohibited them from ac- 
companj^g Napoleon to St. Helena. Thus 
these distinguished men, whoso only crime was 
their generous devotion to their sovereign, were 
consigned to almost inevitable death. Their 
subsequent perils and suffenugs, while the vic- 
tims of pov('rty, persecutioB, and exile were 
awful. Piontkouski, a Polif'h officer wh® had 
been raised from the ranks, with icnra implored 
Lord Keith to allow him to follow his beloved 
Emperor, even in the most menial character. 

Mr. O’Meara was the surgeon of the “Bel- 
lerophon.” He with enthusiasm attached himself 
to Napoleon, and accepted the eppointjnent of 
his physician. About eleven o’clock the barg# 
appeared to convey the Emperor to the “ North- 
umberland.’’ As Napoleon cTOf.-ied the quarter- 
dock of the ship, the men presented arms, and 
three ruffles of the drum were beat, such as are 
used in a salute to a general officer. He un- 
covered his bead, and said, " Captain Maitland, 
I take this last opportunity of thanking you for 
the manner in which you have treated me while 
on board the ‘ Bellerophon.’ " Then turning te 
the officers who were standing by, he addojl, 
“Gentlemen, I have requcsled your captain to 
express my gratitude for your attentions to me, 
and to those who have followed my fortunes." 
He then advanced to the gangway, but, befors 
duaceiiding, bowed two or three times to the 
crow, who were all assembled in the waist and 
on the forecastle. He was followed by the 
French ofBcers with their ladies, and by Lord 
Keith. After the boat had shoved off and was 
a few yards from the shin, he rose, took off his 
hat, and bowed, first to toe officers, and then to 
the men. He then sat down, and, with perfect 
composure and politeness, entered into conver- 
sation with Lord Keith. 

The household of the Emperor, as now com- 
posed, consisted of Count and Countess Mon- 
tholon and child, Count and Countess Bertrand 
and three children, Baron Gourgaud, Count Las 
Casas, and Dr. Barry O’Meara, There were also 
three individuals in the various grades of ser- 
vants, making in all twenty-four persons. 

The orders given by the govoritmeut to Sir 
George Cockhurn wore very explicit that Napo- 
leon should not be recognised as omperor, but 
simply as general. They persisted to the last in 
the assumption that he was a usurper. When 
the Emperor was informed of this decree, he 
simply remarked, “They may call me what 
they please 5 they oauaot prevent me ftom being 

The “ Northumberland” was manned by ««r« 
than a thousand sailors. As the barge appre^hed, 
every eye, of officers and seamen, was rivet<!4 
npoa the man whom the world has pronounced 
to be the most extraordiimry reoomed in the 
annals of time* Hniversal silwoe, adding aixnoit 
religions awe to the solemnity of ftie ceremonial* 
prevailed, m &e Emperor, with a slow «te^ 
ascended the gangway and stood upon the deel 
The offloen m tm “Horthumbwlw"* 
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lemWed in ft grotip im<sov«Md* Tlie Emperor 
raised Ms hat when the gnard presented arms and 
the drams rolled. After addressing a few words, 
with iin air of the most affable politeness, to those 
aear him, he retired to his cabin. 

It is, indeed, whimsical to see the Bri^sh 
ministers attach so much importance to with- 
nolding the title of Emperor from one who had 
governed so large a portion of Europe — who had 
been the creator of kings — and whose imperial 
title had been recognised by every Continental 
nation. Napoleon was so far supenor to such 
weakness, that he intended to assume the name 
of Colonel Duroc or Muiron. The assumption, 
however, that the French nation were rebels, 
and had no right to elect him their emperor, 
roused his indignation, and incited him to an 
honourable resistance. 

It can never be sufficiently deplored that Eng- 
land lost so glorious an opportunity of dignifying 
history by the record of a node deed. Had the 
appeal of Napoleon met vd^h a magnanimous 
response, it would have consigned much of the 
wrongs the English government had previously 
inflicted to oblivion. But now no friend of Eng- 
land, who is not lost to all sense of honour, can 
ever hear the words Napoleon or St. Helena 
without feeling the cheek tingle with the blush 
of shame. 

Two frigates and seven sloops of war, all with 
troops on board, were prepared for the voyage, 
and the next day, the dth of August, the whole 
squadron, raar&ig one mem, set sail for St. 
Helena, what a comment upon the grandeur 
of his character, and the powerful influence he 
had obtained over the hearts of the people of 
Europe, that it was deemed necessary to send 
him to a lonely rook two thousand miles from 
Francs, to place an army of bayonets around his 
solitary but, and to girdle the island with a 
squadron of armed ships. Surely Napoleon 
stands alone and unrivalled in Ms glory. 

While these scenes were transpiring, Blucher 
and Wellington marched vigorously to Paris. 
Blucher, with savage barbarity, plundered and 
ravaged the country through which he marched. 
The French soldiers, disheartened by the loss of 
their Emperor, would not fight for the provi- 
sional government. A few despairing and bloody 
battles ensued, when Paris again capitulated, 
and the English and Prussians triumphantly 
encamped in the garden of the Tuileries and in 
the Champs Elys^es. France was humiliated. 
Her crime in choosing her own Emperor was un- 
pardonable. Blncber, drank with exultation and 
wine, was with the utmost difficulty restrained 
from blowing up the beautiful bridge of Jena, 
which spans the Seine, and the magnificent 
monument in the Place Venddme. 

The allied sovereigns soon arrived with their 
eountless hosts. France was dismembered with- 
•ut mercy, her strong fortresses were surren- 
dered to tiie Allies, the Bouvre was stripped of 
ftll those treasures of art which had been sur- 
rendered to France by hostile nations, in re- 
•ompense for perfidious attftoki. The euoisnous 


sum of 1,537,500,000 fStmm wfts extorted rom 
the people to pay the Alhes for the expense 
incurred in crushing the independence of France. 
An army of 160,000 allied troeps were sta- 
tioned in all the French fortresses along tiie 
frontier, to be supported by tbe French jpeople 
for from three to five years, to keep France 
in subjection. This scene of exultation was 
closed by a review of the whole Eussian army 
in one field. The mighty host consis&d of 
160,000 men, including 28,000 cavalry and 640 
pieces of cannon. They were assembled upon 
an immense plain at a short distance from 
ChSlons. At the signal of a single gun fired 
from a height, three cheers were given ly all 
the troops. The awful roar, never forgotten 
by thow who heard it, reverberated through 
France, and fell upon the ear of the enslaved 
nation as the knell of death. It was despotism*! 
defiant and exultant yell. Then did one and all, 
except the few partizans of the Bourbons, bitterly 
deplore that they had not adhered to the Em- 
peror, and followed those wise counsels which 
alone could save France. Then did it become 
evident to every mind that the only government 
wMch could, by any possibility, be sustained 
against the encroachment of the Allies and the 
usurpation of the Bourbons, was the wise and 
efficient government wMch Napoleon had esta- 
blished. But it was too late to repent Napo- 
leon, a captive in a British ship, was passing fax 
away to cruel imprisonment and to a lingering 
death. France, bound hand and foot, exhausted 
and bleeding from chastising blows, oonld r^Ist 
no more. 

By the capitulation of Paris it was expressly 
declared that “ no person should ho molested for 
his political opinions or conduct during th# Hun- 
dred Days." Wellington and Blucher concluded 
the capitulation, and thehr sovereigns ratified 
it 5 but the Allies seem never to have paid any 
regard to their plighted faith. Fifty-eight uer- 
sons were banisbed, and three ctmdemnea to 
death. Among these three was Marshal N^ 
■who had yielded to perhaps the most powerfe 
temptation which had ever been presented to 
a generous soul. The magnanimity of Hapoleoo 
would, -with eagerness, have Mtaoned such ft 
crime. The noble marshal, who had fought • 
hundred battles for France and not one a^nsfc 
her, was led out into the gsxden of tibe Luxem- 
burg to be shot like a dog in s ditch. In those 
days of spiritual darkness, he clierislied a pro- 
found reverence for the Christian religion. Ho 
sent for a clergyman and devoutly partook of 
the last sacraments of the Gospel, saying, 
wish to die as becomes a Christian." 

He stood erect, but a few feet from the soldiersi 
with his hat in his left hand, and his right upon 
his heart. Fixing for a moment his eagle eye 
upon the glitfcsnng muskets before him, It 
calmly said, “My comrades, fire on me.* T«» 
bullets pierced his heart, and he faB dead. A 
warmer heart never beat. A braver man, i 
kinder friend, ft more dev^ Pfttriot never lived, 
Hif wi% neon her kneei, hftdlmplcmd oi 
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XVin. the paidon of her husband, hut wai 
itemly repulsed. The tidings that he was no 
more threw her into convulsions, and she soon 
followed her beloved companion to the grave. 

Wellington can never escape condemnation for 
permitting such a violation of national honour. 
No matter how guilty Hey might have been 
deemed by the iJlies, the capitulation which 
Wellington had signed pledged his safety. The 
weigH of the world’s censure has Men upon 
Wellington rather than upon Blucher, for no one 
expected anything hut barbarism firom “ Prussia’s 
debauched dragoon.” But England’s proud duke, 
unfortunately, at that time allowed his mind to be 
sadly darkened by angry prejudice. 

The following candid testimony from General 
Baron de Jomini, who had deserted the cause of 
Napoleon, and had become aid-de-camp of the 
Emperor Alexander, will be read with interest, as 
the admission of a political enemy who was not 
dead to magnanimity:— 

“Ht has been thought that he (Napoleon) 
would have been treated very differently had he 
presented himself at the head-quarters of the 
Emperor Alexander, trusting his fate to the 
magnanimity of his sentiments. Posterity will 
Judge of the treatment he suffered. Prisoner in 
another hemisphere, nothing was left him but to 
defend the reputation history was preparing for 
him, and which was still being perverted, accord- 
ing to the passions of parties. Death surprised 
him while writing his commentaries, which have 
remained imperfect, and this was no doubt one 
of his greatest regrets. However, he can repose 
in peace. Pigmies cannot obscure his glory. He 
has gathered, in his victories of Montenotte^ Cas- 
tiglione, Aroola, Eivoli, the Pyramids, as well as 
in those of Marengo, Ulm, AusterKtz, Jena, Fried- 
land, Abensburg, liatisbonne, Wagram, Borodino, 
Bautsen, Dresden, Champ-Aubert, Montmirail, 
and Ligny, laurels sufficient to efface the single 
disaster of Waterloo. His five codes will be 
titles not less honourable to the suffrages of pol- 
arity. The monuments erected in France and 
* in Italy will attest hia greatness to remotest ages. 
His adversaries have reproached him with a 
tendency to Oriental despotism. I shared this 
opinion with them for a long time. Only true 
statesmen should judge him in this respect. 
What seemed a crime in the eyes of Utopianists, 
will some day become, to the eyes of enlightened 
men, his most glorious title to wisdom and fore- 
sight Experience will finally prove who best 
understood the interests of France, Napoleon or 
the doctrinaires who undermined his power. 
The suffrages of lensibl© men will remain to 
him.**** 

The ciluttmfstors ot Napoleon have declared that 
^blspowM' reetM upon the most extensive ajrstemof 
eowttption ever eitabliihdd.” Colonel Hapier, indtoaat 
that even an enauty should ht so grosslf alandered, 

fwriitinn 

Where Is the proof; or etwi u Pol»bilftir, of that grttit 
win's ivstew of givemmenl 1 mm mternaily dtpendeat 

oa * we raoiU^ secteuilva eerrei^ 
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CHAPTER LXX 

ST. HEIiBHA. 

Adieu to France—The voyage— St Helena— IMe ts 
Longwood— Description of “Tlie Briers”— Mrs. AheU 
—The Emperor’s mode of life— Destitution of the Em- 
peror— Earnest protest— Petty annoyances— Interest- 
ing conversations— The Imperial title refused— Anec- 
dote— The slave— The social character of the Empeior 
—His candour— Poor Toby— Striking remarlit. 

It was on the 9th of August, 1816, that 
the “Northumberland,” with the accompanying 
squadron, set sail for St. Helena. The fleet 
consisted of ten vessels. As the ships were 
tacking to get out of the Channel, the Emperor 
stood upon the deck of the “ Northumberland,” 
and watched, with an anxious eye, to catch a last 
glimpse of his beloved France. At last, a 
sudden lifting of the clouds presentiri the coast 
to view. France I France I*’ spontaneously burst 
from the lips of aU the French on board. 

The Emperor gazed for a moment in silence 
upon the land over which he had so long and so 
gloriously reigned. He then, uncovering bis 
head, bowed to the distant hills, and said with 
deep emotion, “ Land of the brave, I salute thee 1 
Farewell ! France, farewell !” 

The effect upon all present was electrical. The 
English officers, moved by this instinctive and 
sublime adieu, involuntarily uncovered their 
heads, profoundly respecting the grief of their 
illustrious captive. 

The Emperor, with extraordinary fortitude, re- 
signed himself to his new situation. Though, in 
self-respect, he could not assent to the insulting 
declaration of the English ministers that he had 
been but a usurper, and the jFrench people rebels, 
he opposed the effect of these instractions with 
such silent dignity as to command general respect 
and homage. Such was the magical mfiuence 
of his genius, as displayed in all his words and 
fictions, that each day he became the object of 
more exalted admiration and reverence. 

He breakfasted alone in his cabin, and passed 
the day, until four o’clock, in reading or convers- 
ing with those of his companions whom he in- 
vited to his room. At four o'clock he dressed for 
dinner and came into the general cabin, where 

mrctly haV that c^f Mghnd, Napoleon rtrfectid pnblk 
loana, which are the very llfe-Woodi of corruiHlon. Ha 
left no debt Under bixn no man devonred the nablie 
substance In Idlenesa because he wai of a privileged 
I g 

“ Hii more extensive and perfect man the 

Doomsday Book, that monument of the wMom and 
greatness of enr Norman Conqueror, was alone ma. 
dent to endear him to the nation, j^pldly advandM 
under bis vigorous anperintdidtace, it neutered ana 
taught every ntau the true value lad nature ai Ui pro- 
perty, and all its liabflitieij public and private. It waa 
designed, and most ably adaptdl, to ftxt and moim Utlea 
to properiy, to prevent frauds, to abate Ilfitatkw, to 
apportion the weight of taxes equally and jn«y, to wn 
press the insolence of 0e tax-gattisaw wftbout Murf 
to the revenue and to seeure the sacred freedom or tm 
poor man's home. 'Dm French although 

orli^tl, would, ibi oomprehmuiveudsa, have {mwo. 
wh«a eoTOpkted, the greatest boon ever ooofSrml 
a atvffiaed wnMm tea 

Wic ' 
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at frequently amnsad bimself for half an hour 
with a game at chess. At five o’clock the ad- 
miwil came and invited him to dinner. The 
gmparor, having no taste for convivial habits, 
had seldom, during his extraordinarily laborious 
fife, allowed himself more than fifteen minutes at 
the dinner-table, H ere the courses alone occupied 
over an hour. Then an hour or two more were 
loitered away at the wine. Napoleon, out of 
respect to the rest of the company, remained at 
table until the close of the regular courses. His 
two valets stood behind his chair and served 
him. He ate very frugally, and of the most 
simple dishes, never expressing either censure or 
approbation of the food which was provided. 

At the hour when ladies in England withdraw 
from the table, he invariably retired. As the 
Emperor left, the whole company rose, and con- 
tinued standing until he had passed from the 
room. It was the instinctive homage of gene- 
rous men to the greatest of mankind, resigning 
himself sublimely to nnparelleled misfortunes. 
Some one of his snite, in turn, each day accom- 
anied him upon deck. Here he walked for an 
our or two, conversing cheerfully and cordially 
with his friends, and with any others whom he 
happened to encounter on board the ship# With- 
out the slightest reserve he spoke of aU the 
events of hia past career, of bis conflicts, his 
triumphs, and ms disasters. In these utterances 
from the fulness of the heart, he never manifested 
the least emotion of bitterness or of irritability 
towards those who had opposed him. Such was 
the Emperor’s uniform course of life during the 
voyage of ten weeks. 

“ He had won,” says Lamartine, “the admira- 
tion of the English crew by the ascendency of 
bis name, by the contrast between his power of 
yesterday and his present cajJtivity, as well as by 
the calm freedom of his attitude. Sailors them- 
selves are accessible to the radiance of glory and 
grandeur that beams from the captive. A great 
name is a universal majesty. The vanquished 
reigned over his conquerors.” 

There were several Italians on board the ship, 
and there were also some midshipmen and 
common sailors who spoke French fluently. Na- 
poleon seemed pleased in calling these to him, 
and employing them as interpreters. One day 
he perceived the master of the vessel, who, as 
pilot, was responsible for her safe conduct, but 
who, not having the honour of an epaulette, was 
not admitted to the society of Admiral Cock- 
burn and his suite. The Emperor entered into a 
long conversation with the man, was pleased 
with his intelligence, and, in conclusion, said, 
’* Come and dine vvith me to-morrow.” 

The poor master, astonished and bewildered, 
rtammered out in resdy, “ The admiral and my 
captain will not like a master to sit at their 
table.” 

‘'Very well,” answered the Emperor? “if 
they do cot, so much the worse for them j yon 
shall dine with me in mjr cabin." 

When the admiral rejoined the Emperor, and 
wai kfonnad of what had ptmid, he very gra- 


oionsiy remarked that aay one tev^ed by OenertI 
Bonaparte to the honour of sitting at his table 
was, by this circumstance alone, placed above all 
the ordinary rules of discipline and etiquette. 
He then sent for the master, and assured him that 
he would be welcome to dinner the next day 

This unaffected act, so entirely in accordince 
with the whole life of the Kiuprror, but so as- 
tounding on board an Englisli man-of-war, was, 
with great rapidity, circulated through tli^'whip. 
Every sailor felt that there was a bond of union 
between him and the Emperor. The sohliers of 
the fifty-third regiment, who were on theii 
passage to St. Helena to guard his |•ri^on, and 
the crew of the ship, were all appanunly as 
devoted to Mm as French soldisis and French 
sMlors would have been. 

After walking for a time npou the deck, the 
Emperor usually took his seat upon a g^m, which 
was ever afterwards called the Emperors gun, 
where, sometimes for hours, he would converse 
with ^eat animation and cheerfulness. An in- 
terested group ever gathered around him. Lm 
Casas was in the habit of recording in liis jour- 
nal these conversations, Napoleon, asccrtaiuiiig 
this fact, called for his Jounial, read a few pages, 
and then decided to beguile the weariness td the 
voyage by dictating the history of Ida i'ainpalgns. 

October 7thf The fleet met a French sliip. An 
officer of the “ Northumberland" visited her, and 
told the astonished captain that they had the 
Emperor on board, and were conveying him to 
St. Helena. The French captain sadly replied, 
“You have robbed us of our trejisure. You 
have taken away him who knew how to govor** 
us according to our tastf's and manners." 

The Emperor continued to begulic the weary 
hours of each day in dictating flic, memoir^ of 
his campaigns. “ When he cuniincnti' d hi« 
daily dictations,” sayn Las Casas, “alh'r con- 
sidering for a few moments, he would ris«'., pace 
the floor, and then begin to dh-tate. He spoke 
as if by inspiration ; places, dates, phrases— .he 
stopped at nothing." r 

Oct(^ Just as the evening twilight - 
was fading away, a man at the mast-head 
shouted “ Land 1” In the dim distance could b© 
faintly discerned a hazy cloud, wltich was sus- 
pended as the pall of death over the gJ auiiy 
prison and the grave of the Emperor. About 
noon of the next day, the Nhjrfhnniherkad" 
cast anchor in the harbour of St. Ileknia. The 
Emperor, through his gkw, gazed with an un- 
changed countenance upon tite bleak and »tma* 
drenched rock. Hogged p!*aki, biack and 
verdiireless, towered to the clondi. A itrag- 
gling village adhered to the ildes of a vat* 
ravine. Every shelf in the rocks, every aper- 
ture, tlie brow of every bill, was pliintid with 
cannon# It was now about a hundred dtyi 
since the Emperor had left Frwice, and let eiiiy 
days since sailing from England, Thi mm” 
mand of the British ministeri trai peremptory 
that the Emperor should not be permitfew to 
land until Ms prison on shore was nude 
fex hlin# Admiral Codklmi% f 
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refused to kv Aq executioner of anch barbarity. 
Witk unconoeakd satisfaction, lie informed tbe 
French gsntlemen that he would take upon him- 
self the msiponsibility of seeing them all landed 
the next mj* 

St. Helena is a conglomeration of rocks, ap- 
parently hove, by volcanic fires, from the bottom ' 
of the ocew. It is six thousand miles from ' 
Europe, and twelve hundred miles from the 
nearert point of land on the coast of Africa. 
This gloomy rock, ten miles long and six broad, 
placed beneath the rays of a tropical sun, 
emerges like a castle from the waves, presenting 
to the sea, throughout its circuit, but an im- 
mense perpendicular wall, from six hundred to 
twelve hundred feet high. There are but three 
narrow openings in these massive wallaby which 
a ship can approach the island. These are all 
strongly fortified. The island at this time con- 
teined five hundred white inhabitants, about 
two hundred of whom were soldiers. There 
were also three hundred slaves. The climate is 
very unheahliy, liver complaint and dysentery 
raging fcarfiully. “ There is no instance,” says 
Montholon, “of a native or a slave having 
reached the age of fifty years.” 

OctJier Late in the afternoon, the Em- 
peror, with some of his companions, entered a 
boat, and was conveyed on shore. Before leav- 
ing the ship, he sent for the captain, kindly 
took leave of him, and requested him to convoy 
his i hanks to the officers and <n'ew. The whole 
sfiip's company was assembled on the quarter- 
deck ajtd on the gangways to witness his dc- 
partnre. The tears of sympathy glistened in 
many eyes quite unused to weep. It was a 
funereal scene, and the sacred silence of the 
burial reigned as the Emperor passed from the 
ship and was convoyed by the strong arms of 
the rowers to his tomb. 

The sun ha<i sunk beneath the waves, and 
twilight had faded away as the Emperor landed 
and walked through the craggy street of James- 
town. In this miserable village, a small un- 
Jtmished room had been obtained for England’s 
imperjud ?a|)tivo. His friends put up his iron 
aamp-bodstead, spread upon it a mattress, and 
placed in the room a few other articles of fur- 
niture, which they had brought from the ship. 
Sentinels, with their bayoneted muskets, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner. All 
tlie inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
thf liouw to catch a glimpse of the man whose 
name alone inspired all the combined despotisms 
of Europe with terror. Hapoleon was silent, 
calm, and sad. He soon dismissed his attend- 
anti, extinguished h!» light, and throw himself 
upon his mattratfi for such repose as could then 
and tlieri be found. Such was the first night 
of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, 

IJpon this barren rock, about three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen hundred feet above the 
fote! of the sea, there was a ravine, situated in 
toe midst of crags and peaks of rook which almost 
ntdMid it, In this wild and desolate ohasm, 
deiritole ^ wdute, and whew a iiw 


dwarfed and storm-twisted gnm-twes added to 
the loneliness of the scene, therB was a dilapi- 
dated hut. It had been originally a cow-house. 
Subsequently it had received some repairs, and 
had occasionally been used as a temporary re- 
treat from the stifling heat of JamRstowu. This 
spot had been selected as the residence of the 
captive. It was detached from the inhabited parts 
of the island, was most distant from those por- 
tions of the coast accessible by boats, “ which,” 
says Admiral Cockbum, “ the governor considers 
it of importance to keep from the view of General 
Bonaparte,” and an extent of level ground pre- 
sented itself suitable for exercise. 

October' 17 tk At six o’clock this morning the 
Emperor rode on horseback, accompanied by 
Admiral Cockbum and General Bertrand, to view 
the dismal gorge which was to bo his prison and 
his tomb. When he gazed upon the awful doom 
prepared for him, his heart was Bmitten with 
dismay. But in dignified silence ho struggled 
against the anguish of his Ljnrit, The hut was 
so dilapidated and so small that it would require 
a month or two, at least, devoted to repairs, be- 
fore it could be rendered in any degree habitable 
for the Emperor and his companions. In the 
admiral’s next coramunicatioa to the British 
government he wrote— 

^ “I am sorry to add that General Bonaparte, 
since be has landed here, has appeared less re- 
signed to his fato, and has cxprcsspii himself 
more dii^atisiied with the lot decreed him than 
he did before. This, however, I merely attribute 
to the first effects of the general sterile appear* 
ance of this island around where he now resides, 
and the little prospect it yields himself and fol- 
lowers of meeting with any of those amusements 
to which they have been accustomed ” 

At the same time, the admiral wrote that the 
force of men and ships which ho had with him 
was not sufficient to hold the captive in security. 
He asked for two more vessels of war. 

As Napoleon, in great dejection, was returning 
from Longwood, extremely reluctant again to 
occupy his narrow room in Jamestown, sur- 
rounded by sentinels and the curious crowd, he 
observed a little secluded farm-house, at a place 
called “The Briers,” and inquired if be could 
not take refuge there until Longwood should be 
prepared ibr iuH residence. A very worthjif man, 
Mr. Balcombe, resided at this place with hie 
family. The house was of one storey, and oon- 
sisted of but five rooms, Mr, Balcombe, however, 
cordially ofiered a room to the Emperor. At 
the distance of a few yards from the dwelling 
there was a small pavilion or summw-housa 
consisting of one room on the j^und.fioor and 
two small garrets above. Hapoleoa, not wilMng 
to incommode the frmfiy, selected this for hli 
abode. The admiral consented to this armn^ 
raent} and here, therefore, toe Emperor fixed hif 
residence fm* two montos. camp-bed wai 
put up in toll lower room. Here he ate, slept, 
read, wd dfotated* JLne Caeai and Ms son <Mr^ 
iitto cue of toe gKreto. MaxtomM, 
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irrt tal«t>£le-o!im!>Wf oconpfed the other. Mr. 
Baloomhe's family comsisted of himself, wife, and 
four children — two sons and two daughters. One 
of these daughters, Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. 
Abell, has since recorded some very pleasing re- 
miniscences of her cluldish interviews with the 
Emperor. 

“ The earliest idea," says Mrs. Abell, ** I had 
of Napoleon was that of a huge ogre or giant, 
with one large, flaming red eye in the midst of 
his forehead, and long teeth protruding from his 
mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devoured 
naughty little girls. I had rather grown out of 
this first opinion of Napoleon ; hut if less childish, 
my terror of him was hardly dimiiphed.^ The 
name of Bonaparte was still associated in my 
mind with everything that was bad and horrible. 
I had heard the most atrocious crimes imputed 
to him ; and if I had learned to consider him as 
a human being, I yet believed him to be the 
worst that had ever existed. Nor was I sin^ar 
in these feelings. They were participated in by 
many much older and wiser than myself; I 
say, perhaps, by a majority of the English nation. 
Most of the newspapers of the day described him 
as a demon. AH those of his own country, who 
lived in England, were, of oonrse, his hitter ene- 
mies; and from these two sources we alone formed 
onr opinion of him. 

How vi^dly I recollect my feelinp of dread, 
mingled with admiration, as 1 now fost loohed 
upon him, whom I had learned to fear so much. 
Napoleon's position on horseback, by adding 
height to his figure, supplied all that was want- 
ing to make me think him the most majestic 
person I had ever seen. He was deadly pale, 
and I thought his features, though cold and im- 
moveable, and somewhat stem, were exceedingly 
beautiftd. He seated himself on one of our 
cottage chairs, and, after scanninj^ onr apartment 
with his eagle glance, he complimented mamma 
on the pretty situation of the Briers. When 
moe he began to speak, his fascinating smile 
and Mud maimer removed every vestige of the 
fear with which I had hitherto regarded him. 
His manner was so unafifectedly kind and amiably 
tihat, in a few days, I felt at ease in his society, 
and looked upon him more as a companion of 
my own age than as the mighty warrior at 
whose name the world grew pale. 

“ I never met with any one who bore obil^h 
liberties so well as Napoleon. He seemed to 
enter into every sort of mirth or fim with the 
glee of a chil(i and, though I have often tried 
his patience severely, I never knew him lose his 
temper, or fall back upon his rsmk or age, to 
shield himself from the consequences of his own 
femiliarity or of his indulgence to me. I looked 
upon him, indeed, when with him, almost as a 
brother, or companion of my own age, and all 
the cautions I received, and my own resolutions 
to treat him with more respect and formality, 
were put to flight the moment I came witto 
Influence of Ms arch smile and laugh." 

The Emperor seemed to enjoy very much the 
•oefiety of these ebildren. He showM them ^e 


souvenirs which he cherished. Among these wee 
a miniature of his idolized son. The beanufol 
infant was kneeling in prayer, and imderneath 
were the words, “I pray the good God for my 
father, my mother, and my country." 

As night approached the Emperor retired to 
his solitary and unfiirmshed room. It had two 
doors facing each other, one on eju'h oi two of 
its sides, and"! two windows, one on each of the 
other sides. The windows had neit *er gutters 
nor curtains. One or two chairs were brought 
into the room, and the Emperor’s iron bedstead 
was ajdusted by his valets. Night, with undia* 
turbed silence and profound solitude, darkened 
the scene. The damp night wind moaned 
through the loose and rattling casement near 
the Emperor’s bed. Las Casas, after attempting 
to barricade the window to protect Napoleon 
from the night air, climbed, with his son, to the 
garret, the dimensions of which were but seven 
feet square. The two valets wrapped themselves 
in their cloaks, and threw themselves upon the 
ground before each of the doors. An English 
orderly-officer slept in Jtlr. Balcombe’s house, and 
some soldiers were placed as sentinels around the 
pavilion to prevent the Emperor from escaping. 
Such was the situation of Napoleon the first 
night at the Briers. 

Oetob The Emperor breakfasted, with- 
out table-cloth or plates, upon the remains of the 
preceding day's dinner. He immediately resumed 
the same mode of Efe which he had adopted on 
hoard the “ Northumberland." Every hour had 
its appointed duty. In reading, dictation, and 
conversation with his French companions, all of 
whom were permitted to sec him every day, 
even the captivity of St. Helena became for a 
time quite endurable. The Emperor had sufficient 
command over himself to appar cheerful, and 
bore all his privations and indignities in silence. 

October 20ik The Emperor invited the son 
of Las Casas, about fourteen years of age, to 
breakfast with him. The lad displayed so much 
intelligence in reply to questions which were 
proposed to him respecting his teachers and ffis 
studies, that Napoleon, turning to Las Cwuf 
said— 

“ What a rising generation I leave behind m 
This is all my work. 'The merits of the f rendi 
youth will be a sufficient revenge to me. 0» 
beholding the work, all must render justice to 
the workman ; and the perverted judgment oe 
bad faith of dcclaimcrs must fall boforo my 
deeds. If I had thought only of myself and 
continuing my own power, as has been coa- 
tinualiy asserted, I should have endeavoured to 
hide learning mkr a hmMj instead of which, 
I devoted myself to the propagation of knowledge 
And yet the youth of France have not enjoyid 
all tho benefits which I intended that wy 
should. My university, according to the plan 
I had conceived, was a masterpiece in its com- 
binations, and would have bw iuuit la Its 
national results." 

October Htk All the Meads of 
assembled mmd liim, and im • i 
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melancholy solace in narrating to each other 
their privation® and sufferings.” 

Las Casas thus describes their situation s— 
The Emperor Napoleon, who hut lately pos- 
•essed such botmdless power, and disposed of so 
many crowns, now occupies a wretched hovel, a 
few feet square, perched upon a rock, unprovided 
with ^furniture, and without either shutters or 
cmtains to the windows. This place must serve 
him lor bed-chamber, dressing-room, dining- 
room, study, and sitting-room, and he is obliged 
to go out when it is necessary to have this one 
apartment cleaned. His meals, consisting of a 
few wretched dishes, are brought to him from a 
dist^ce, as if he were a criminal in a dungeon. 
He is absolutely in want of the necessaries of 
life. The bread and wine are not such as we 
have been accustomed to, and are so bad that 
we loathe to touch them. Water, coffee, butter, 
oil, and other articles are either not to be pro- 
cured or are scacely fit for use. A bath, which 
ii so necessary to the Emperor’s health, is not 
to be had; and he ia deprived of exercise on 
horseback. 

“ His friends and servants are two miles distant 
from Mm, and are not suffered to approach his 
person without being accompanied by a soldier. 
They are compelled to pass the night at a guard- 
house if they return beyond a certain hour, or if 
any mistake occur in the pass-word, which hap- 
pens almost daily. Thus, on the summit of this 
nrightful rock, we arc equally exposed to tbe 
severity of man and the rigour of Nature.” 

As each one told his tale of grievances, the 
Emperor, who thus far had home his wrongs with 
an uncomplaining and serene spirit, was roused. 
With warmth he exclaimed, 

“For what infamous treatment are we reserved? 
This is the anguish of death ! To iiyustice and 
violence, they now add insult and protracted tor- 
ment. If I were so hateful to them, why did 
they not get rid of me ? A few musket-bmis in 
my heart or heaff would have done the business, 
acid there would, at least, have been some energy 
fa the crime. Were it not for you, and, above 
all, for your wives, I would receive from them 
lotihing but the pay of a private soldier. How 
can the monarohs of Europe permit the sacred 
character of sovereignty to be violated in my 
person f Do they not see that they are, witn | 
their own hands, working their own destruction ' 
at St Helens ? I entered their capitals victorious, 
and, had I cherished such sentiments, what would 
have become of them ? They styled me their 
brother ; and I had become so by the choice of 
the people, the sanction of viotoiy, the character 
of religion, and the alliance of their policy and 
their blood. Do they imagine that the good 
sense of nations is blind to their conduct ? And 
what do they expect from it? At ail events, 
make your cjompiaints, gentlemen. Let indig- 
nant Kxmm hear them* Complidnts from me 
would be beneath my dignity and chara(^. 1 
tiMt MEumand m be silent.*' 

The next morning, the oapfrtin of one the 
lAn^i of the iqinadim, who wni ihont to lefain 


to Europe, called upon the Emperor. In glow- 
ing and rapid utterance Napoleon reiterated hie 
protest against the cruel treatment to which ho 
was subjected, requesting him to oommunicato 
his remonstrance to the British ministers. Lm 
C asas immediately made a memorandum of his 
remarks, as nearly as he could catch the words, 
and placed it in the hands of the officer, who 
promised punctually to fulfil his mission. The 
memorandum was as follows: — 

“ The Emperor desires, by the return of the 
next vessel, to receive some account of his wife 
and son, and to be informed whether the latter 
is still living. He takes this opportunity of re- 
peating, and conveying to the British govern- 
ment, the protestations which ha has already 
made against the extraordinary measures adopted 
towards him. 

“1. The government has declared Mm a pri- 
soner of war. The Emperor is not a prisoner of 
war. His letter to the Prince Regent, which he 
wrote and communicated to Captain Maitland, 
before he went on board the ‘Bellerophon,' suf- 
ficiently proves to the whole world the resolutioni 
and the sentiments of confidence which induced 
him freely to place himself under the British flag. 
The Emperor might, had he pleased, have agreed 
to quit France only on stipulated conditions with 
regard to himself ; but he disdained to mingle 
personal considerations with the great interests 
with which his mind was constantly occupied. 
He might have placed himself at the cfisposal of 
the Emperor Alexander, who had been his friend, 
or of the Emperor Francis, who was his father- 
in-law. But, confiding in the justice of the Eng- 
lish nation, he detired no other protection than 
its laws afforded, and, renoundng public effdrs, 
he sought no other country than that which was 
governed by fixed laws, independent of private 
will. 

“3. Had the Emperor really been » prisoner 
of war, the rights which olvilizod governments 
possess over such a prisoner are limited by the 
law of nations, and terminate with the war itselfi 

”8. If the English government considered the 
Emperor, though arbitearily, as a prisoner of war, 
the rights of that government were then Bmlted 
by public law, or else, as there existed no cartel 
between the two nations during the war, it might 
have adopted towards him the principles of 
savages, who put their prisoners to death. This 
proceeding would have been more humane and 
more conformable to justice than that of send- 
ing Mm to this horrible rock. Death, Meted 
on board the * BeUerophon/ in the Plymouth 
Roads, would have been a blwsing compared 
with the treatment to wMoh he is now sal^eoted. 

We have travelledi over the most dwlate 
countries of Europe, but none is to be compared 
to this barren rook. Deprived of everything 
that <m render life supportable, it is calculated 
only to renew perpetually the anguish of dMtfa 
The first prindpW of Christian morality, anft 
that great duty Imposed on man to pmm hli 
tote, whatever a mav be. mv vith^ 
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teminalang witfe Ms own band Ms wretched 
existence. The Emperor regards it as Ms gloiy 
to live in obedience to these principles. But if 
the British ministers should persist in their course 
of injustice and violence towards him, he would 
consider it a happiness if they would put him to 
death.” 

Dreary days lingered away at the Briers, while 
multitudes of labourers were busy in repairing 
and enlarging Longwood for tho Emperor and 
Ms companions. All the building materials had 
Id be carried on the shoulders of the workmen up 
the steep sides of the rock. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of tho admiral, the work advanced 
very slowly. The Emperor, by his resignation 
to his dreadful fate, his cheerfulness, and his, at 
times, Joyous companionship with tho children, 
won the affection of all the Balcomba family. 

“ At the end of the grapery,” says Mrs. Abell, 
“ was an arbour. To this spot, which was so 
sheltered as to be cool in the most sultry weather, 
Napoleon was much attached. He would some- 
rimes convey his papers there as early as four 
o’clock in the morning, and employ himself until 
breakfast time in writing, and, when tired of his 
pen, in dictatmg to Las Casas. No one was ever 
permitted to intrude upon Mm when there. From 
this prohibition I, however, was exempt, at the 
Emperor’s own desire. Even when ho was in 
the act of dictating a sentence to Las Casas, he 
would answer my call, ‘ Come end unlock the 
garden door,’ and 1 was always admitted aud 
welcomed with a smile." 

One evening, after minutely examining a little 
travelling cabinet he had with him, he presented 
it to Las Casas, saying, “ I have had it in my 
possession a long time. I made use of it on the 
morning of the battle of Austerlitz. It must go 
to your son Emanuel. When he is thirty or 
forty years old, we shall he no more. This will 
but enhance the value of the gift. He will say, 
when he shows it, ‘ The Emperor Napoleon gave 
this to my father at St. Helena.’ ” 

He then spoke of the singular developments 
he found upon his return from Elba of the ingra- 
titude of individuals who had formerly enjoyed 
his favour. Many letters from these individuals 
to the fiaeuds of the Bourbons were placed in hds 
hands. 

My first impulse," said Napoleon, was to 
withdraw protection from these persons, and to 
order their letters to be printed. A second thought 
restrained me. We are so volatile, so incon- 
sistent, so easily led away, that, after all, I could 
not be certain that those very people Wd not 
really and spontaneously come back to my ser- 
vice. In that case, I should have been punish- 
ing them at the very time when they were re- 
turning to their duty. I thought it better to 
se^m to know nothing of the matter, and I 
ordered all their letters to be burned." 

October BUt. The Emperor had now been at 
the Briers a fortnight. His friends had made 
his situation a little more comfortable. A teat 
WHS fprenci, winch proluuged his one 


His cook took up Ms abode at the Brier . an tUnt 
it was no longer necessary to transport Li ford 
after it was cooked, a mile and a half. I'aijie 
linen and a service of plate were taken from the 
trunks. Still the hours dragged heavily. The 
Emperor spent most of his time within doom 
with Ms books, his pen, and his companions. H« 
retired very late at night. Unless he did so, he 
awoke in the night, and then, to divert . ds mind 
from sorrowful reflections, it was for 

him to rise and read. 

Annoyances, however, were strangely mul- 
tiplied. Almost every day some new rule of 
general surveillance was adopted. The Engliabi 
authorities seemed to be tormented with an 
insane dread of the Emperor’s escape from a rock 
more than a thousand miles distant from any 
land, whilo sentinels, by day and by night, paced 
around his frail tent, and skips of war cruised 
along the shores. The grandeur of Napoleon 
was never mere conspicuous than in the vigilance 
with which he was guarded by his foes. All 
the monarchies of Europe stood in dread of one 
single captive. They knew full well that the 
hearts of the oppressed people in all lands would 
beat with tumMtuous joy at the sound of his 
voice. Every movement of tho Emperor was 
watched. A telegraph-signal was established, 
which reported in town everything whiohoccurred 
at the Briers. The French gentlemen could not 
communicate with Napoleon in his own room 
without being accompanied by an English ser- 
geant. This state of things led the Emperor to 
request Las Casas to direct a note to Admiral 
Cockbnrn, remonstrating against measures so 
harassing and so useless. General Bertrand was 
commissioned to convey tho remonstrance to the 
admiral. 

Bat General Bertrand, apprehensive that the 
note would hut cause irritation and provoke 
more severe treatment, ventured not to fulfil his 
mission. At last the Emperor learned, to hk 
stmprise, that the note had not been delivered. 
He was much displeased, and said to the grand- 
marshal, “ Your not delivering the ntde, if yoi'- 
were dissatisfied with its teuour, or if you re- 
garded it as dictated by an impulse of anger, 
was a proof of your devotion to my interests. 
But tins should only have bean a delay of some 
hours. After this delay you ought to have 
spoken to me on the subject. You well know 
that I should have listened to you with attention, 
and should have agreed with your opiuion.% if 
you had proved to me that you wore in the 
right. But to delay a fortnight, without telling 
me that you had not executed the iniwlun with 
which I charged you, is inexplicable. What 
have you to reply?" 

The grand-manshal only answered timt he 
thought that ho liad done well in not delivering 
the note, which he disliked both as to its Mten- 
tion and expression. 

“ Perhaps you are right, Beitmnd," said 
loon. And then, after a fiiw moments of 
found thought, he added, “Yes, Biriwnd, yo« 
are Xet my frienda h«cf omplila. 
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my dignity and ny character require of me 
iilence.” 

General Bertrand then, in his own name, 
addressed a letter to Admiral Cockbnm, reca- 
pitulating their grievances. In conclusion, he 
mid— 

It is greatly to be desired that the autho- 
rities would so conduct themselves towards the 
Emperor as to banish from his mind aU recol- 
lectioiTof the painful position in which he is 
placed. I do not hesitate to say that it is such 
as barbarians even would bo touched by, and 
have consideration for. It cannot be feared that 
any escape can be effected from this rock, almost 
everywhere inaccessible. Why can they not, if 
it be deemed necessary, increase the guard on 
the coast, and allow us to ramble over the island 
without restraint? It were also much to be 
wished that we might be lodged near the Em- 
peror, to boar him company.” 

The admiral condescended to degrade himself 
by heaping insults upon misfortune and helpless- 
,ies3. lie returned an answer containing the 
following expressions : — 

“ St. Helena Roads, Nov. 6, 1815. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday's date, by 
which you oblige me officially to explain to you 
that I have no cognizance of any emperor being 
actually upon this island, or of any person pos- 
sessing such dignity having come hither with 
me in the ‘ Northumberland.* I do myself also 
the honour of stating to yon, in reply to a part 
of your note, that it is incompatible with my 
instructions to permit of your passing beyond 
the established line of sentries without your 
being accompanied by an English officer.” 

It was surely insult enough for the English to 
refuse to address Napoleon by his imperial title, 
thus stigmatizing him as a usurper; but to 
insist that the Emperor’s personal friends and 
subjects, who for many years had recognised 
ffim as the most powerful sovereign in Christeu- 
'*dom, should insult him in a similar way, and 
thus condemn themeolves as the accomplices of 
a usurper, was a refinement of barbarity scarcely I 
te be expected from a civilized man. It is im- ' 
possible to refute the arguments used by the Em- 
peror in defence of the imperial title. He had 
been constituted Emperor or France by a solemn 
act of coronation, and with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the French people. It was as puerile in 
rim English ministry to attempt to ignore this 
tide as it would be to speak of GenemI Augustus 
Causar or Cohnd Charlomugne, The world has 
crushcid the ignoble attumot in scorn. Who now 
thinks of calling the Emperor Napoleon Gmerul 
BmipafUt And yet Sir George Cockburn 
carried this cbihlish affectation so far as to pre- 
lend, in hii official papers to the English mi- 
nistry, to doubt who could be meant by ^ 
at St Hekim. He wrote to Earl 

• INMolsiloii to U yonr M- 


ship, upon this curious note, that, although the 
tenonr of it prevented my entering at all into the 
merits of M. Bertrand’s fttatement, yet General 
Bonaparte, if the tmn ‘ Emmror' he meani to 
designate thatpersm^ inhabits bis present tepipo- 
rary residence wholly and solely in compliane® 
with his own urgent and pointed request. I 
will only detain your lordship, however, while I 
add, that since my arrival in this island, I have 
not ceased in my endeavours to render thm 
people as comfortable as their situations and > h# 
existing circumstances would admit of.” 

Captam Poppleton, as a spy and a guarc 
was placed in constant attendance upon the Em- 
peror. His instructions contained the following 
directions:— 

The officer charged with this duty is not to 
absent himsolf from the premises whore General 
Bonaparte may be staying more than two hours 
at a time. Ho is to endeavour to prevent the 
slaves upon the island from approaching General 
Bonaparte, so as to render their being talked to 
by him likely. Whenever tho g^^ncral rides or 
walks beyond the houutlaries where the sentries 
are placed, ho is to be invariably attended bv 
the officer. Should the general, during such 
rides or walks, approach the coast, tho tdficer is 
requested to turn him in some other direction. 
Ho is likewise to be particular in informing tho 
wumiral whenever he obsorvon any extraordinary 
movements among any ol“ the Frenchmen, and 
is also to keep a dragoon in attendance, ready 
to send off at a moment’s warning. He is to 
take care that the general and all his attendants, 
after they are established at Longwood, are 
within the house at nine o’clock.” 

Nmmher The Emperor was fatigued and 
indisposed. Las Casas suggested a ridu on 
horseback. Napoleon roplied— 

“ I can never reconcile myself to the idea of 
having an English officer constantly at my side. 
I decidedly renounce riding on such conditions. 
Everything in life must bo reduced to calcula- 
tion. If the vexation arising from the sight of 
my gaoler bo greater than the advantage I can 

•*« That Napokon was intending: m an Important 
prlRclplo, and that h« was not intliicnrod by puerile 
vanity, In cliiimlHt: the title ot Kinport.r, is proved be- 
yond aU controversy by his rea. linens to assume sa 
jwfoynfto, anti take tho name td' 0 noral Duroc or 
Colonel Moudun. But to this the Ettclish mintatoty 
would not Consent. Even the editor of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s narrative pronounces the course of the Kngllsb 
ministry upon this subject utterly unjaitifliblt. E# 
says— 

‘•It Is, I think, dlWenlt to iraffite the nrpmeotomed 
by Napoleon In favour of his right to be stykd Im« 
imror. We, indeed, hod not reooguM th&ltitle; but 
he WHS not the iws Emperor of France. But there 
would have been no difficulty in calling him ea?-Kmp«W| 
which would lufflclently have expressed the Wsterv m 
the post and the fact of the prwent. Ck the Sngjiih 
ministry might have promptly acceded to his oro ex- 
pressed wish to istnme an mojpuU&t and take the name 
of Baron Boroc or Ooh»il Meudon, which he Wasitf 
more torn once ptmmA; hut Lord B&thumL os l| iritt 
be seen, tteeir cold water m the sug pmi wiiit 
it was mmuMoated to Itfm hr Sir Buwm 
JourasI ot Sbt iSiidiott LffWi, fOl. Li p* 0* 
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derive from riding, it le, of oottrse, advisable to 
renounce the recreation altogether.** 

Nov&rAer Las Casas, alarmed at the de- 
jection of the Emperor, and his declining health 
from want exercise, inquired, with every ex- 
pression of respect and politeness, of the officer 
appointed as gnard, if it were necessary for him 
literally to obey his instructions should the Em- 
peror merely tahe a ride round the house, ad- 
verting to the repugnance the Emperor must 
feel in being every moment reminded that he 
was a prisoner. 

The sympathies of the officer were moved, 
and he generously replied— 

“ My instructions are to follow General Bona- 
parte ; but I will take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of not riding in the grounds around the 
house.** 

Las Casas eagerly communicated the conver- 
sation to the Emperor. He replied — 

“It is not conformable with my sense of duty 
to enjoy an advantage which maybe the means 
of compromising an officer.” 

The Emperor judged with his accustomed 
wisdom as well as magnanimity ; for soon the 
officer came hastening to Las Casas with the 
declaration that Admiral Cookhnm had posi- 
tively prohibited him from granting the captive 
inch an indnlgenoe. As this was mentioned to 
the Emperor, he did not appear at all supjrised, 
bnt quietly remarked that the horses might as 
well be returned, as they should have no use 
for them. Las Casas, exasperated by such 
cruelty on the part of the atoiral, ssdd, with 
much warmth— 

I will go immediately, and order them to 
bo returned to tbe admird.” 

“ No,” said the Emperor calmly, “ you are 
now out of temper. It rarely happens that any- 
thing is done well under such circumstances. It 
is always best to let the night pass over after 
the ofience of the day.” 

November lOth, The Emperor, with Las Casas, 
took quite a long walk. Returning, he met 
Mrs. Balcomhe and Mrs. Stuart, a lady who 
was on her voyage to England from Bombay. 
While conversing with them, some slaves, with 
heavy burdens on their shoulders, came toiling 
up the narrow path. Mrs. Baloomhe, in rather 
an angry tone, ordered them to keep back. 
But the Emperor, making room for the riaves, 
turned to Mrs. Baloomhe, and said mildly — 

“ Respect the burden, madam 1” 

Mrs. Stuart, who had been taught to re- 
gard Napoleon as a monster, was inexpressibly 
amaxed by this touching incident. In a low 
tone of voice, she exclaimed to her friend— 
“What a countenance, and what a character ? 
How different from what X had been led to 
expect I” 

November IStb. The life at the Briers was 
very regular. Every day the Emperor dictated 
to Las Casas. Between three and four o'clock 
he descended to the garden, and, walking up 
and down, dictated again to one of the ge«t}4- 
iien who came froa town for that ptuqpoie. At 


half-past five he left the garden, and oontinned 
his walk in the path which passed through the 
lawn in front of Mr. Balcombe’s house. In con- 
versation with friends, he enjoyed the locial 
promenade until dinner was announced. 

After dinner he returned to the garden, when 
he had his coffee brought to him. He occa- 
sionally made a frienffiy call upon Mr. Bal- 
combe’s family, to whom he hecajwe much at- 
tached. He then continued Ms walk asri con- 
versation in the garden. When the evenings 
were serene and mummed by the moon, these 
conversations were continued until late in the 
night. 

“ The Emperor,'* says Las Casas, “ was never 
more talkative, nor seemed more perfectly to 
forget his cares, than during these moonlight 
walks. In the familiarity of the conversations 
which I thus enjoyed with him, he took plea- 
sure in relating anecdotes of his boyhood, in 
describing the sentiments and iUnsions which 
diffused a charm over the early years of his 
youth, and in detailing the circumstances of his 
private life, since he played so distinguished a 
part on the ^eat theatre of the world.” 

“I had mtended,’* said the Emperor one 
evemng, “in order to secure the smtable educa- 
tion of the Bong of Rome, the establishment of 
the ‘ Institute of Meudon/ There I proposed to 
assemble the princes of the imperial Wuse, par- 
ticularly the sons of those branches of the femilj 
who had been raised to foreign thrones. In this 
institution I intended that the princes should re- 
ceive the attentions of private tuition, comhiued 
with the advantages of public education. These 
children, who were destined to occupy different 
thrones and to govern different nations, would 
thus have acquired conformity of principles, 
manners, and ideas. The better to facilitate 
the amalgamation and uniformity of the federa- 
tive parts of the empire, each prince was to 
bring with him from his own country ten or 
twelve youths of about his own age, the sons of 
the first families in the state. Wh^ an w&mnm 
would they not have exercised on their retunL 
home 1 I doubted not hut that the princes m 
other dynasties, unconnected with my family, 
would soon have solicited, as a great favour, per- 
mission to place theii sons in the Institute of 
Meudon, What advantiiges would thence have 
arisen to the nations composing the European 
association I AH these young princes would 
have been brought togothar e^ly enough to be 
united in tbe tender and powerful bonds of 
youthful friendahipj and they would, at the 
same time, have been separatea early enough to 
obviate the fatal effects of rising passions, the 
ardour of partiality, the ambition of success, the 
jealousy of love.** 

Nomnber “The coffee," writes Lii 
Casiw, “that was served at our hreakfMtthii 
morning was better than usual. It might even 
have been called good. The Empewf expWMiid 
himself pleased with ii Some memento aftor, 
he observed, placing Mi hand <» Ms itomaok 
thathf Ms the benefit of it ha diie 
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enlt to express what were my feeKngs on hear- 
ing this simple remark. The Emperor, by thns, 
contrary to his custom, appreciating so trivial an 
enjoyment, unconsciously proved to mo the effect 
of all the privations he had suffered, but of which 
he never complained.” 

November l&th The Emperor conversed with 
much freedom respecting the individuals con- 
nected with him in the great events of his 
career.'^ This induced Las Casas to make the 
following record 

“He invariably speaks with perfect coolness, 
without passion, wimout prejudice, and without 
resentment, of the events and the persons con- 
nected with his life. He speaks of his past 
history as if it had occurred three centuries ago. 
In his recitals and his observations he speaks 
the lanj^mge of past ages. He is like a spirit 
conversing in the Elysian Fields. His conver- 
sations are true dialogues of the dead. He 
speaks of himself as of a third person, noticing 
the Emperoris actions, pointing out the faults 
with which history may reproach him, and 
analyzing the reasons and motives winch might 
be alleged in his justification. 

“ In viewing the complicated circumstances of 
his fall, he looks upon things so much in a mass, 
and from so high a point, th^at individuals escape 
his notice. Ho never evinces the least symptom 
of violence towards those of whom it might be 
supposed he has the greatest reason to complain. 
His strongest mark of reprobation, and I have 
had frequent occasions to notice it, is to preserve 
silence with respect to thsm whenever they are 
mentioned in his presence.” 

November Wiii. ^All the French par^j were 
invited to dine with the Emperor. He ap- 
peared in cheerful spirits, and after dinner said, 
“ Gentlemen, will ™ have a comedy, an opera, 
or « trage^?” They decided in favour of a 
comedy. The Emperor then took MoliSre's 
“Avare," and read to them for some time. 
After the party had withdrawn, the Emperor 
refeed to the garden for a solitary walk. 
'^Novmiber 25tk The Emperor had been for 
several days quite unwell, and, worn down by 
the dreadfm monotony of his imprisonment, ap- 
peared quite dqected. Las Casas found him 
this morning seated upon a sofa, surrounded 
by a pile of books whion he had been listlessly , 
reading. 

“Contrary to the general opinion,*’ says Las 
Casas, “the Emperor is fkr from possessing a 
strong oonstitution. He is constantly labounng 
under the effects of cold. His body is subject 
to the influence of the slightest accidents. The 
smell of paint is sufidoient to make Mm ill. 
Certain dishes, or the slightest damp, imme- 
fiately takes a severe effect upon him. His 
body Is far from being a body of iron. All his 
strength is in Ms mini 

“His prodigious exertions abroad, and his 
inoessint taboura at home, are known to everv 
one. No sovereim ev« underwent no inu<m 
bodily Mgua 1 nave known the Emperor to 
btengagid in bnrinen, in the Comfl m State, 


for eight or nine hours successively, and after^ 
wards rise vnith his ideas as clear as when he 
sat down. I have seen Mm, at St. Helena, 
peruse books for ten or tweive hours in suc- 
cession, on the most abstruse subjects, without 
appearing in the least fatigued. He has suffered, 
unmoved, the greatest shocks that ever man ex- 
perienced. But these prodigious exertions are 
made only, as it were, in despite of his physical 
powers, which never appear less susceptible than 
when his mind is in full activity. 

“ The Emperor eats generally very little. He 
often says that a man may hurt himself by eating 
too much, but never by eating too little. He wm 
remain four-and-twenty hours without eating, 
only to get an appetite for the ensuing day. 
But, if he cats little, he drinks still less. A 
single glass of wine is sufficient to restore his 
strength and to produce cheerfuMess of spirits. 
He sleeps very little, and very irregularly, gene- 
rally rising at daybreak to read or write, and 
afterwards lying down to sleep again. 

“ The Emperor has no faith in medicine, and 
never takes any. He had adopted a peculiar 
mode of treatment for himself. Whenever he 
found himself unwell, his plan was to run into 
an extreme the opposite of what happened to bo 
Ms habit at the time. This he calls restoring 
the equilibrium of Nature. If, for instance, ho 
had been inactive for a length of time, be would 
suddenly ride about sixty miles, or hunt for a 
whole day. If, on the contrary, he had been 
harassed by great fatigues, he would resign 
himself to a state of absolute rest for twen^- 
fouT hours. He said Nature had endowed him 
with two important advantages — ^the one was, 
the power of sleeping whenever he needed 
repose, at any hour and in any place ; the other 
w^ that ho was inoapable of comniittlng any 
ipjurious excess either in eating or dimking. 
‘ If,’ said he, ‘ I go the least beyond my marie, 
my stomach instantly revolts.' ” 

Conversing one day with Mr, Baloombo, tht 
Emperor remarked — 

“ I have no faith in medicines. My xemedios 
are fasting and the warm-bath. At the same 
time, I have a higher opiMon of the meefioal, or 
rather the surgical, profession than of any other. 
The practice of the law is too severe an ordeal 
for poor human nature. The man who habitnatea 
himself to the distortion of truth, and to exal- 
tation at the success of itigustice, will, at last, 
hardly know right from wrong. So with politici, 
a man must have a convention consdenoe. The 
ecclesiastics become hypocrites, since too mmk 
is expected of them* As to soldlexv, they are 
out-throats and robbers. Bat the misdon of 
surgeons is to beneflt mankind, not to dwQroy 
them or to inflame them agiuns t each other.” 

November 2Btk Bix weeks hsM now pisised 

as o&ely^priioaed at thrMers as when m 
board the sMp. The workmen were busy re- 
pairing Longi^ The Imllfe aoHiere imm 
encamped at the Briers. There was a wm 
negro dare wmMcf in Mr. B^alooaMi §mm 
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let wliose Mste^ tad welfare the Emperor be- 
came deeply Interested, He was a Malay 
Indian, of preposaessing appearance. He had 
been stolen from his native land by the crew of 
an English vessel The Emperor’s sympathies 
were deeply moved by the old man’s story, 
which bore every mark of truth. Poor Toby 
became very much attached to the Emperor, 
who often called at Ms little hut to talk with 
him. They were follow-captives, Toby always 
called the Emperor the Good Gentleman.” 

“Poor Toby,” said the Emperor one day, 
*‘has been torn from his family, from his native 
land, and sold to slavery. Could anything be 
more miserable to himself or more criminal in 
others I If this crime bo the act of the English 
captain alone, he is doubtless one of the vilest 
of men ; bat if it be that of the whole crew, it 
may have been committed by men perhaps not 
80 base as might be imagined. Vice is alwayt 
individual, scarcely ever collective. 

“What, after all, is this poor human mtehine? 
Had Toby been a Brutus, he would have put 
himself t® death ; if an .dEsop, he would now, 
perhaps, have been the governor’s adviser; if 
an ardent and aealous Christian, he would have 
borne his chains in the sight of God, and blessed 
them. As for poor To^, he endures his ttus- 
fortunes very qmetly. He stoops to his work, 
and spends his ^ys in innocent traaq.nillity ” 

For a moment the Emperor remained in 
^enoe, oelmly contemplating the humble sla\ 
and then sd^ as he turned and walked away, 
“Certainly there is a wide step from poor 
Toby to a Eing Richard ; and yet the crime is 
not the less atrocious, for this man, after all, 
had his family, his happiness, and his liberty. 
It was a horrible act of cruelty to bring him 
here to languish in the fetters of slavery." 

Then turning to Las Casas and looking mildly 
upon him, he said, 

“ But I read in your eyes that you think he 
is not the only example of the sort at St. Helena- 
My dear Las Casas, there is not the least resem- 
blance here. If the outrage is of a higher class, 
the victims also present very different resources. 
We have not been exposed to corporeal suffer- 
ings ; or, if that had been attempted, we have 
souls to disappoint our tyrants. Our situation 
may even have its charms. The eyes of the 
universe are fixed upon us. We are martyrs in 
an immortal cause. Millions of human beings 
are weeping for us. Our country sighs, and 
glorv mourns our fate. The prayers of nations 
are fer us. 

“BesideSf !f I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should have reason to rejoice. Misfortunes are 
not without their heroism and their glory. Ad- 
versity was wanting to my career. Had I died 
on the throne, enveloped in the dense atmosphere 
of power, I should, to many, have remained a 
problem. Now, misfortune will enable aft to 
judge me without disguise." 

The Emperor subsequently made efforts to 
pwchase the freedom of Toby and to restore 
Idm to his native country. H« 


Dr. O’Meara to arrange the affair with Sk 
Hudson Lowe, who was then in command. In 
reply to these overtures, Dr. O’Meara records 
Sir Hudson Lowe to have said, “ You know not 
the importance of what you ask. Gcm'ral Bona- 
parte wishes to obtain the gratitude of the negroes 
in the island. Ee wishes to do the same as in 
St. Domingo. 1 would not do what you ask for 
anything in the world.” 

Napoleon was disappointed and surpfieed at 
this refusal and the poor flave was necessarily 
left to die in bondage. 


CHAPTER LXXL 
msT YBiii AX noKcywoc#. 

Eemor&l to Lonffwood— The dlkpldiuted hot— The Em- 
peror’s hotisehuld— AanoyAiiCH— hihels upon the 
Emperor— The new year— Enthufiia«>iii of the EnKhnh 
sailors— Serenity of tlic Einpero!— The Einiteior’s 
comments uijod. his career— Arrival of Sir liutkoa 
Lowe— His atrocJUoi— lacreasUiir wretchctlness of the 
Emperor. 

On the 10th of December the Emp<»r*w was 
removed to liongwood. With a serene spirit he 
rode on horseback along the rugged path of 
barren volcanic rocks a distance of about two 
miles, until he arrived at hk new prison-house. 
Here he found, in the midst of bleak, stonn- 
washed crags, a long, low, ono-storey house, 
rudely put together, but far too small for the 
accommodation of the few yet devoted friends 
who had come to shavu his captivity. The Em- 
peror examined his prison with serenity, seeming 
to think more of the comfort of his comfmniunt 
than of his own. About a mile from Longwood, 
on the road to the Briers, there was a small hovel 
called Huts Gate, which Genei^ Bertrand, with 
his wife and son, was permitted to occupy. 
General Gourgaud and Count Las Ciwas eagerly 
solicited pemMsion to sleep In teats rather than 
remain in Jamestown ^art ftom the Emperot. 
Napoleon was much affected by this proof 
attachment A teat under the windows of the 
Emperor* was pitched for General Goiirpnd, and 
a room was hastily prepared for Lu Cam Df. 
O'Meara, the English physician of the Effipwor, 
was also under the necessity of dwelling in a tent 
In process of time a room was prepared for each 
of these gentlemen. For the subswtouce of the 
imperial captive and his exiled court the English 
government appropriated 800,000 francs a-ycai. 
The French captives resolutely perskted In treat- 
ing the Emperor with all that deference and 
napect which were due to his iliusmotts cha- 
racter and his past achievements. 

The household now consisted of the Empmatg 
General Bertrand, wife, and three children, Count 
Montholon. wife, and two children, Count I^iii 
Casas and son, Gacersl Gourgaud, mi Dr, 
O’Meara. There were also four torvtnts of the 
chamber, three grooms, and four ^ants of tht 
table. These bad all followed the Emperor to 
his dreary prison ffom their love tor hk j 
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i>A O’Meara was an Irish gentleman, and wm 
I he surgeon on board the “ Bellerophoa.” As the 
Emperor’s surgeon, m consequence of ill-health, 
could not go to St Helena, Dr. O’Meara had 
eagerly offered his services. A more dreary life 
can hardly be imagined than that of these cap- 
tilves upon a bleak and barren plain, eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, inces- 
santly swept by ocean gales, where they were 
mostll>f the time buried in clouds and fogs. A 
few miserable gum-trees, struggling for life In 
the midst of the blackened rocks, pained rather 
than cheered the eye. 

The victims were every day harassed by the 
most senseless annoyances. Their walk® were 
lined by sentinels with loaded muskets. They 
were not permitted to be out after a certain hour. 
They were forbidden to converse with the inha- 
bitants of the island. They were not allowed 
to approach the sea-shore. Sentinels wore placed 
under the Emperor’s windows. Pass words and 
order® were multiplied and incessantly changed. 
These annoyances were bitterly oomplainea of 
by the companions of the Emperor. But the 
silent grandeur with which Napoleon encoun- 
tered every wrong and every insult forms one 
of the most brilliant pages of his history. His 
imperial character is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in his life at St. Helena. To each individual 
were assigned appropriate duties, and every hour 
had its allotted employment®. Each day was like 
all the rest. The gloom of the prison was con- 
tinually invaded by impertinence and insults, to 
which the Emperor could only oppose the silent 
dignity of bis renown. His devoted friends, how- 
ever, fuiTOunded his humble abode with the 
respectfhl etiquette of royalty, and thus often 
ihielded him from cruel indignitiee 

On one occasion, an Knglisbraan, who had 
frequently called, and had beoowm exceedinujly 
attached to the Emperor, confeewd to him, with 
humility of heart, and, as it were, by way of 
eipiation, that he had formerly believed all the 
|iorrible Btori«^ winch had been related of him. 

**‘And how,” said he, “could f help crediting 
them f Our English publioariom were filled with 
these statements. They were lu every mouth. 
Not a single voice was nuisrdi to contradict 

Napoleon smiled with peirf**oi ^ood-nature, and 
said, “ Yes? it is to your naiuisters that I am 
indebted for these favoars. They inundated 
Europe witli pamphlets awl hbcls against me. 
I was repeatedly urged to adopt moaaures for 
counteracting this underhaoo work, but I always 
deollned it What advantage should I have 
gained by such a defence V It would haw been 
•aid that I had paid for it, smd that would only 
have discredited me more. Another victory, 
another mouument----theie, i said, axe the best, 
the only answers I ow make, Falsehood pusses 
away, troth tsmalna The sensible portion of 
riie prestjut age, and poitonty In partieuiar, will 
hm their judgraent caiy fem mots. Already 
th# cl«d » betaking The light is pierring 
iiid xiy ohMia^ 


day. It will soca become the fashion In Europe 
to do me justice. 

“Those who have succeeded me possess the 
archives of my administration and the records of 
my tribunals. They hold in their pay and at 
their disposal those who have been the exe(3utor«' 
and the accomplices of my atrocities and crimes. 
Yet what proofs have they brought forward! 
What have they made known? 

“ The first moments of fury being passed away, 
all honest and sensible men will render justice 
to my character. None but rogues or fools will 
be my enemies. 1 may rest at ease. The suc- 
cession of events, the disputes of opposing par- 
ties, their hostile productions, will daily clear the 
way for the correct and glorious materials of my 
history. And what advantagw has been reaped 
from the immanse suma that have been paid for 
libels against mo ? Soon every trace of them wdl 
be obliterated, while my institutions and monu- 
ments will recommend me to the remotest pos- 
terity. It is now too lute to heap abuse upon 
me. The venom of calumny has been exhausted.” 

January 1st, 1816. All the companions of thf 
Emperor assembled at ton o’clock to present him 
their kind wislios, in accordance with tlie custom 
of the day. The Emperor received them affec- 
tionately, and invited them to bi«:akfa8t, and 
spend the day with him. “ We are but a hand- 
ful,” said he, “ in one comer of the world, and 
all our consolation must be our regard for each 
th-” 

During the day, Admiral Codebnm sent t# 
the Emperor his fowling-pieces. It was kindly 
intended, though it seemed almost like mockery, 
since there was absolutely nothing to shoot upon 
tibe bleak roeks of {^ongwood. One or two fowl- 
ing-pioces belonging to the Emperor'a suite wore 
also delivered, on condition tluit they should 
be sent every evening to tlie tent of the officer 
on duty. Sucli wore the petty and humiliating 
aniioyancesto which these exiles were continually 
subjected. They vary properly refused to receive 
the guns on such terms. As there wwf a whole 
regiment of British soldiers encamped at Long- 
wood, the admiral at last consented to leave & 
dangerous weapons in their hands. 

One afternoon the Emperor was walking in 
the garden with Las CasaS- A young English 
sailor approached, with a countenance expressive 
of enthuriftsm and joy, mingled with appreheo- 
sions of bring perceived by the guard. Oaring 
eanicstly upon the Emperor, he said to Las 
Casas— 

“ I shall now die content I pray to God thal 
Napoleon may be one day more happy,” 

Such incidents were not tmoommon* The 
•milors of the “ Northumberland” all loved the 
Emperor, and considered him their friend. Al 
the Briers, where Napoleon was not so vigikatlf 
guarded m at Loiigwood, they often hovered 
around on a Sunday, to get a last look of thek 
shipmate. On another occasion, a sailor from 
of the ship# In harbour aaddenly pfOi 
»d MmieE and, wlA tears of aftiotleii 

0 0 
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foshlng from Ms eyes, laid to Las 

Casas-> 

Tell that dear man that I wish him no harm, 
hat all possible happiness. So do most of ns. 
Long life and health to him." 

The stulor had a bouquet of wild flowers in 
his hand for the Emperor, the only tohen he 
could ^ve expressive of his hind feelings. These 
incidents deeply moved the warm and generous 
heart of Napoleon. With emotion he said — 

** See the ©fleet of imagination. How power- 
ful is its influence ! Here are people who do not ■ 
know me, perhaps have never seen me; they 
have only heard me spoken of, and what do they 
not feel ? What would they not do to serve me ? 
And the same caprice is found in all countries, in 
all ages, and in both sexes. Yes, imagination 
rales the world ” 

The grounds around Longwood which the 
Emperor was allowed to pass over without a 
guai’d admitted of but half an hour’s ride. He 
was not permitted to traverse the whole of the 
Httle island unless accompauied hy an English 
officer. This arrangement was so repugnant to 
the Emperor’s feelings, that he could not consent 
to ride thus attend^. His friends made every 
effort to induce the admiral to mitigate this 
harsh aud hunuliating measure, by placing sen- 
tiuels upon heights where the Emperor oomd be 
seen through hw whole ride. The admiral, how- 
ever, was inflexible. Napoleon, wounded and 
saddened, decided that he should not pass beyond 
his allotted limits. His spirit was oppressed by 
the indignity, and his health impaired by the 
deprivation. 

January IStL Las Casas borrowed of Dr. 
O’Meara ** The Secret History of the Cabinet of 
Bonaparte, by Goldsmith." Napoleon read the 
monstrons, impndeut, and obscene libel with sur- 
prise. Sometimes he laughed heartily at its 
My; again, he shrugged his shoulders, amazed 
at its shameless aud horrid calumny. As he 
read the infamous attach upon his mother, he 
exclaimed—* 

*' Ah, madam t poor madam f with her lofty 
character! If she were to read this! Great 

When he read the account of his owa de- 
baucheries, he said— 

** The author, it seems, wished to make me a 
hero in every respect. They are in the wH>ng, 
however, to attack me on me score of mcrals, 
since all the world knows that I have singularly 
improved them. They could not hut know that 
I was not at all inclined by nature to debauchery. 
The multiplicity of my affairs would never have 
allowed me time to indulge in it." 

Just then Dr. O’Meara came ia* Napoleon 
said to Mm, smiling— 

** Doctor, I have just read one of your fine 
London productions against me. It is a very 
just remark that it is the truth only which gives 
offence. I have not been angry for « moment, 
but I have frequently laughed at it'- 

Some one mentioned the day of the month* 
author March. Well" said in Imperott 


with animation, **it » a year ago to-day. 
was a brilliant day. I was at Lyons, on my 
return from Elba. I was again become a great 
power. I had founded the grefitest empire in 
the world. What a fatality that my return from 
the island of Elba was not acquiesced in! that 
every one did not perceive that my reign was 
desirable and necessary for the balance and 
repose of Europe ! But kings and people both 
feared me. They were wrong, and maf pty 
dearly for it. 

“ TOat did the kings apprehend ? Did they 
dread my ambition, my conquests, my universal 
monarchy ? But my powers and resources were 
no longer the same. Besides, I had only de- 
feated and conquered in my own defence. This 
is a truth which time wUl more fully develop 
oveiy day, Europe never ceased to make war 
upon France, her principles, and upon me. We 
were compelled to destroy, to save ourselves 
from destruction. The coalition alwaw existed, 
openly or secretly, avowed or denied. It was 
permansnt. It only rested with the Allies to 
give us peace. For ourselves, we were worn 
out. As to myself, is it supposed that I am in- 
sensible to the charms of repose and security 
when honour does not require it otherwise 7 

** Did they apprehend mat I might overwhelm 
them with anarchical prindples? But they 
knew by experience my opinions on that score* 
They have all seen me occupy their territories. 
How often have I been uj»ed h) revolutionise 
their states, give municipaT functions to their 
cities, and excite insurrections among their sub- 
jects? However I may have been stigmatized 
by them as the modem JttUa, Roh^ierre m 
hombaeJs, they all knew better. Had 1 been so, 

I might, perhaps, still havo reigned, but they, 
most certainly, would long since have been de- 
throned. In the great cause of which I saw my- 
self the chief and the arbitrator, one of two 
systems was to be followed— to make kings 
listen to reason from the people, or to conduct 
the people to happiness by means of thds, 
kings. But it is well known to be no easyr 
matter to check the people when they are 
once set on. It was more rational to reckon a 
little upon the intelligence and wisdom of fheir 
rulers. I had a right to suppose them possessed 
of sufficient intellect to see such obvious interesti, 

I was deceived. They never calculated at alL 
and, in their blind furv, they let loose against 
me that which I withheld when opposed to them. 
They toU see. 

“ Lastly, did the sovereigns take umbrage at 
seeing a mere solffier attain the crown? Did 
they fear the example? The solemnities, the 
ciroumstanoes which accompanied my elevation, 
my eagerness to conform to their habits, to 
identify myself with their existence, to beoomi 
allied to them by blood and by policy, dosed the 
door snffidently agdnst new mmm* Bwddei, 
if there must needs have been the speotode of 
an uninterrupted legithnacy, 1 xnfdnwi that ^ 
was much more for thdr mttteste that it iiould 
hsfi taken phme li my pmson, out risen frov 
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tihe ranks, tkaa in th&t of a prinoe, one of their 
own family For thousands of ages will elapse 
before the circnmstaHCes acoumnlated in my 
case draw forth another from among the crowd 
to reproduce the same spectacle ; but there is not 
ft sovereign who has not, at a few paces distance 
in his palace, cousins, nephews, brothers, and re- 
lations, to whom it would be easy to follow snob 
an example, if once set. 

“ Cki the other hand, what was there to alarm 
the people ? Did they fear that I should come 
to lay waste, and to impose chains upon them ? 
But I returned the Messiah of peace and of their 
rights. This new maxim was my whole strength. 
To violate it would have been ruin. 1 repeat it, 
the people and the sovereigns were wrong. I 
had restored thrones and an inoffensive nobility; 
and thrones and nobility may again find them- 
selves in danger. I had ffxed and consecrated 
the reasonable Hmits of the people’s rights. 
Va^e, peremptory, and undefined claims may 
again arise. Had my return, my establishment 
on the throne, my adoption, been freely ac- 
quiesced in by the sovereigns, the cause of kings 
and of the people would have been settled ; both 
would have gained. Now they are again to try 
it; both may lose. They might have concluded 
everything ; they may have everything to be- 
gin again. They might have secured a long 
and certain calm, and might have already begun 
to eryoy it; instead of that, a spark now may be 
snfilciont to reproduce a universal conffagration. 
Poor, weak humanity I” 

These, surely, axe profound viewi. Candour 
will admit the Emperor’s sincerity. The aspect 
of Europe now— a restless, heaving volcano— 
attests th^ truth. 

March 18<A. General Bertrand, in accordance 
with the wish of Napoleon, sent a commanioation 
to Admiral Cookbura to inquire if a letter, which 
the Emperor wished to write to the Prince Re- 
gent of England, would be forwarded. The 
admiral replied that he did not know of any 
person upon the island by the title of emperor, 
wnd that he should not allow any paper to be 
despatched to England without first reading it 

Man^ 16f^. About four o’clock the captain 
of the Ceylon/’ who was about to sail for Eng- 
land, was presented to the Emperor. Napoleon 
was langmd and depressed. He was roused, 
however, when the captain inquired if they had 
mj litters to send to Europe. The Emperor 
Immediately inquired if he should see the Prince 
Regent upon being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he ad^d— 

♦‘Inform him that the Emperor was desirous 
of wririag to the Prinoe Regent, but that in 
ooftsequence of the observation of the admiral, 
that he would open the letter, he had abstaiaed 
ten it as being moonsistent with his dipity, 
and with that of we Prince Regent himself; that 
he had, indeed, heard the laws of England much 
loasted but that he could not dimver their 
heuefiti ii^herei Hiat ht had only now to 
cipect Indeed to desire, an executions; that 
jiii tern they made him wdt»e wee ishomiin, 


savage ; that it would have been more open and 
energetic to have put him to death.” 

AprU Srd, Napoleon was speaking of the 
terrible perplexity in which he was placed after 
the battle of Waterloo, at the liine of Me abdi« 
cation. 

♦‘After all, am I certain,” said he, "that tho 
French people will do me justice? Will they 
not accuse me of having abandoned them! 
History wiU decide. Instead of dreading, I in- 
voke its decree. I have often asked myself 
whether I have done for the French people all 
they could expect of me. Will they ever know 
all that I finfFered during the night that preceded 
my final decision ? 

“ In that night of anguish and uncertainty 1 
had to choose between two great courses. The 
one was to endeavour to save France by violence, 
the other was to yield to the general impulse. 
The measure which I pursued was, I think, most 
advisable. Friends and enemies, the good and 
the evil-disposed, all were against me, and I 
stood alone. I surrendered, and, my decision 
once taken, could not bo revoked. 1 am not one 
who takes half measures ; besides, sovereignty is 
not to bo thrown ofT and on, like one’s cloak. 

"The other course demanded extraordinary 
severity. It would have been necessary to ar- 
raign great criminals and to decree great punish- 
ments. Blood must have been shed, end then 
who can tell where we should have stopped? 
What scenes of horror might not have been re- 
newed? By pursuing this line of oonduot, 
should I not have drowned my memory in the 
deluge of blood, crimes, and abominations of 
every kind, with which iibellists have already 
overwhelmed me. If* after all, I could ha^ 
saved France at such a price, 1 had energy 
sufficient to carrv me through every diffioffity. 
But is it certain that I should have succeeded? 

♦♦yes, I hesitated long; I weighed every ar«- 
ment on both sides. At length I concluded tbal 
I could not make head against the coalitioa 
without and the Royalists within j that I should 
be unable to oppope the numerous sects whi<ffi 
would have been created by the violence com- 
mitted on the Legislative Body, to control that 
portion of the multitude wMoh must be drivea 
by force, or to resist that mor^ condemnatimi 
which imputes to him who is unfortunate every 
evil that ensues. Abdication was, therefor^ 
absolutely the only step I could adopt All w«i 
lost in spite of me. I foresaw and foretold tMs 
but still I had no other alternative." 

Las Casas Inquired If the Emperor thought he 
could have saved France with the (mmmm 
of tlie Legislative Body. 

" I would have undertaken It without heiitft- 
tion,” the Emperor replied. " In I«» time tima 
any considerable mass of the Aides could have 
assembled before Fark I ihould hate cmnpleled 
my fortifications, and have collected h§Rm the 
wails of the dty upwards of dghty thouranl 
good troops and thm hundrsd of hone 
artiBety. After a fyw day# firim the Halhmd 
Giicl iii 
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Paii» would hive «iifficed to defend thf intrinoh- 
ments, I should then have had eighty thousand 
disposable troops at my command. Paris would, 
in a few days, have become impregnable. The 
appeal to the nation, the magnitude of the 
d^ger, the excitation of the ptiblio mind, the 
grandeur of the spectacle, would have drawn 
multitudes to the capital. I could undoubtedly 
have assembled upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand men, and I imagine the allied force did not 
exceed five hundred thousand. Thus the affair 
would have been brought to a single combat, in 
which the enemy woiffd have had as much to 
fear as ourselves. 

♦* Meanwhile, I should have surrounded myself 
with a naffonjff senate, men distinguished by 
national names and worthj^ of general confi- 
dence. I should have fortified my military dic- 
tatorship with all the strength of civil opinion. 
I should have had my tribune, which would 
have promulgated the talisman of my principles 
through Europe. The sovereigns would have 
trembled to behold the contagion spread among 
their own subjects. They must have treated 
with me w have surrendered.” 

But, mre,” exclaimed Las Casas, “ why did 
you not attempt what would infallibly have suc- 
ceeded ? Why axe we here ?” 

“Now,” resumed the Emperor, “you are blam- 
ing and condemning me 5 hut were I to present 
to you the contrary chances, you would change 
your language. Besides, you forget that we 
reasoned in the hypothesis that the Legislative 
Body would have joined me ; but you know what 
line qI conduct it pursued. I might have dis- 
solved it, to be sure. France and Europe, per- 
haps, blame me, and posterity will doubtless 
blame my weatoess in not breaking up the 
Legirfativo Body after its insurrection. It will 
be said that I ought not to have separated my- 
self from the destinies of a people who had done 
all for me ; but, by dissolving the Assembly, I 
could, at most, have obtainedonly a capitulation 
firom the enemy. In that case, I repeat, blood 
must have been shed, and I mnst have proved 
myself a tyrant." 

AjpHl 10<A. A ship arrived brining European 
journals. As Napoleon read the accounts of the 
mcreasing agitation in France, and of the deluge 
of evils ^ch was overwhelming all the depart- 
ments, he became much excited, and, pacing the 
floor, he exclaimed, 

“ How unfortunate v^as I in not proceeding to 
America I From the other hemisphere I might 
have protected France against reaction. The 
dread of my rBappoarance would have been a 
check on their violence and folly. My name 
wonld have been suiBicienfc to bridle their excess 
and to fill them with terror, 

“The counter-revolution, even had It been 
suffered to proceed, mast have been lost in the 
grand revolutioa. The atmoephere of modem 
wleas is sufficient to stifle the old feudalists, for 
henceforth nothing oim destroy w ei^e the 
grand principles of our revolution. These great 
and excellent truths oan never cease to exist m 


completely are they blended with our me, mu 
monuments, tad t ur prodigies. W e have washed 
away their first stains in a flood of glory, and 
henceforth they will be immortal Cr^-ated ii 
the French tribums, cemented wit’i the ©lood of 
battles, adorned with the Iturele of victory, 
saluted with the seclamations of the people, aan#- 
tioned bjr the treaies and alliances of sovereigns, 
and, having bocojue familiar to the ears as well 
as in the mouths of kings, these principis can 
never again retrog mde. 

Liberal ideas louxish in Great Britain, they 
enlighten America and they are nationalized in 
France; and this may be called the tripod whence 
issues the light of thw world. Liberal opimons 
will rule the universe. They will become the 
faith, the religion, the morality!' of all nations; 
and, in spite of all that may be advanced to the 
contrary, this memorable era will be inseparaWy 
connected with my name ; for, after all, it cannot 
be denied that I kindled the ti>rch and conse- 
crated the principle, and now persecution readexs 
me the Messiah, iriends ana enemies, all must 
acknowledge me to be the first soldier, the grand 
representative of the age. Thus I shall for ever 
remain the leading star." 

April IM. Sir Hudson Lowe, the new 
governor of St* Helena, arrived at Longwood, 
and was presented to the Emperor. His personal 
appeaimoB waa very unprepossessing. After he 
had withdrawn, the Emperor remariced, “ He is 
hideous. He has a most villamous countenance. 
Bnt we must not decide too hastily. The man's 
disposition may, perhaps, make amends for the 
unfavourable impression which his face produces. 
Tins is not impossible.” 

April IBth. Sir Hudson Lowe presented a 
paper to all the compimions and dom-istics of th« 
Emperor, stating that they were at liberty to 
leave St Helena and return to Europe if they 
wished to do so. If, however, they desired to 
remain upon the island, they were required to 
give a written declaration that such was their 
wish, and to submit to all the restrictions which 
might be imposed upon the Emperor. Thougli 
this document was understood to involve the ne.** 
cessity of remaining upon that dreary rook during 
the hfetime of Napoleon, all promptly signed it 
except General Bertrand. Hia hesi tation wounded 
the feelings of the Emperor. He simply remarked* 
homever, “ Bertrand is always the same* Al- 
though he constantly speaks of going, when thi 
time oomes he will not have the courage to leave 
We must be able to love our friends with aiOi 
their faults.” 

^ April 20«A, Colonel Wilks, who had just re- 
signed his office of governor to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and who was on the eve of his depaiiuns fir 
Europe, called, with his daughttr, to take leave 
of the Emperor. The young lady was presentod 
by Madame Bertmadi, The Emperor oonveuNMl 
for some time with the ladies with much ohoer- 
fulness and affability* Governw Wilks was « 
man of extensive inibrmatlony and 
condition of France warn, hmm oCieif 

animated diioonm 
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“■England amd Franoe,” said the Emparor, 
‘^held in tlieir liands fate of the worl^ anH 
lartionlarly that of European civilization. 'What 
ii^niy did w© not do each other? What good 
aught we not have don© ? Under Pitt's system 
we desolated the world, and what has been the 
result ? You iinpo' ed upon France a tax of two 
thousand five hundred millions of fi*anc8, and 
raised it by means of Coshacks. I laid a tax of 
seve^i* thousand millions of francs on you, and 
made you raise it with your own hands by your 
Parliament. Even now, after the victory you 
have obtained, who can tell whether yon may 
not, sooner or later, sink under the weight of 
such a burden ? With Fox’s system, we should 
have understood each other; we should have 
accouiphshed and preserved the emancipation of 
nations, the dominion of principles. Europe 
would have presented but a siiiglo fleet and a 
single army. We might have ruled the world. 
We might everywhere have eslaljlisliod peace 
and prosperity, either by dint of force or per- 
•nasion. Yes, I repeat, what mischief have we 
not done? "What good might we not have 
efiectod 

April 27ih, There were two individuals in the 
Emperor’s suite who, not posses, sing congenial 
dispositions, were frequently exposed to misun- 
derstandings and altercations. The Emperor, 
who watched over his household with paternal 
fidelity, was deeply grieved at this, and, meeting 
them both in tlie drawing-room just before dinner, 
thus addressed them : — 

“You followed me with the view of cheering 
my captivity. Be united, then ; otherwise you 
but annoy me. If you wish to render me happy, 
be united. You talk of fighting even before my 
very eyes. Am I no longer, then, the object of 
OUT attention ? Are not the eyes of our enemies 
xed upon Longwood ? You have quitted your 
families, you have sacrificed everything, from 
love to me and in order to share my misfortimes ; 
imd yet you are now about to aggravate them, 
•and to render them insupportable. Bo brothers 1 
I command you, I entreat you as a father. Let us 
share the few ©tijoyments that yet remain to us," 
The announcement of dinner torminated this 
parental rijprimand, 

Map^Bik For several days the Emperor had 
bean sick and depressed. Sir Hudson Lowe, by 
various petty annoyances, seamed determined to 
make him listen to the clanking of his chains, 
lad to fi*©l their galling weight. The Emperor 
wclttded himself in his oliamber and saw no one. 
It was a damp, chill, gloomy day. As a dismal 
night darkened over the fng-eaveloped rock, a 
fiw wa*» kindled upon the hearth. The Emperor, 
feverlah and languid, was reclining, in his drcKS* 
tog-gown, upon the sofa, enjoying the ptsotnive 
of the nickering fire ; no cancibs were ad- 
mitted. General Bertrand and Count Las Casas 
were sitting by the side of the noble snfiurHr. 
The conversatlou turned upon the two great 
Eevotorions of England and France. The Empe-^ 
m» to «»Im and quiet tenes, gave atteraaoe to the 
* lowing disorimtoattog and' glowing parallel i**** 


“ Both to France and England the sierm ga- 
thered during tlie two feeble and indolent reigns 
of James 1. and Louie XY., and burst over the 
heads of the unfortunatf* Charles L and Louis 
X'VI. Both these sovereigns perished on the 
scaffold, and their families' were proscribed and 
banished. 

“ Both monarchies became republics, an<’ durirg 
tliat period both nations plunged into eve*! / extvjss 
which can degrade the human heart and iiiider- 
standing. They wore disgraced by scenes of 
madness, blood, and outrage. Every tie of hu- 
manity was broken and every principle over- 
tunied. 

“ Both in England and France, at this period, 
two men vigorously stemmed the torrent and 
reigned with splendour. A fter these, fiie two he- 
reditary families were restored. Bot.j, however, 
pursued an en'oneous course. They committed 
faulti. A fresh storm suddenly burst forth in 
both couutrifts, and expelled the two restored 
dynasties, without their lujing able to otf-r the 
least resistance to the adver/ rh.s who overthrew 
tliem. 

“ la this singular parallel, Napoleon appears 
to have bt<en in Fnmoo at once the Cromwell 
and the 'William III. of England, But as every 
ooinparison with Cron i well ia in some degree 
odious, 1 must add, that if the , ho two celebrated 
men coincided in one ningle circumstance of their 
lives, it was scarce possible for two beings to 
diflor more to every other point.” 

Ma^ IKA. Every day the estrangement be- 
tween the French gentlemen and Sir Hudson 
Lowe became more and more marked. The Em- 
peror, however, seldom saw the governor. To- 
day a note was handed the Emperor by the 
grand-marshal, inviting Qmeral Bonaparte to a 
dinner-party at Plantation House, He glanced 
over the note, and replied, “ This is too absurd. 
Tliere is no answer.” 

After passing two hours in the hath, the Em- 
peror took dinner with Las Casas at nme o’clock, 
He became so animated in conversation that he 
continued his remarks for two honrs. He was 
much surprised when informed that it was eleven 
o’clock, “How rapidly,” said he, “ha® time 
slipped away ! Why can 1 not always paw my 
hours thus ameahiy? My dear Las Casas, 
you leave me naiipy.” 

May Mtk A large party of English gentle- 
men and ladies arrived at St. Helena by the Eail 
India fleet. They were presented to the Empe- 
ror in the garden at Longwood. At the close of 
the interview, one of tho'gantlemen remarked to 
one of his companions, “ What grace and dig- 
nity of maimer Hie Emperor displays t I ewa 
scarcely form a cottoeptton of the strength erf 
mind necessary to enable Napoleon thus to en- 
dure such reverses." They all seemed mortlflel 
in contemplating the miserable abode to which 
the captive was confined- When Dr. O'Meair 
afterwards mentioned to Napoleon the prqjodloii 
which those stran^m had entertained, tiM 
peror smiled, «d said, “ I suppose they 
that I wis some lisodofyi horned 
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Mm/ Wk Sir Hndwn Lmre called at Long- 
wood, and deared fco sea General Bon^ar^. The 
Emperor received him in the drawing-room. 
The audience wa« long and angry. At its close, 
Napoleon said to Las Casas— 

We have had a violent scene. 1 have been 
thrown quite onfc of temper. They have n'^w 
sent me worse than a gaoler. Sir Hudson Lowe 
is a downright executioner. I received him to- 
day withi my stormy countenance, my head in- 
clined, and my ears pricked up. We looked 
most ferociously at each other. My anger must 
have been powerfully excited, for I felt a vibra- 
tion in the calf of my left leg. This is always a 
ante sign with me, and I have not felt it for a 
long time before. My dear Las Casas, they will 
kill me here, it is certain.” 

Abstracted and melancholy, he <:at down to 
his dinner, hut was unable to take any food. 
After a few unavailing attempts to rouse himself 
to engage in conversation, he yielded to the sad- 
ness which overpowered him, and retired to his 
solitary couch. 

May 2Qtk. The Emperor rode out in the 
oalmh. On his return he retired to his cham- 
W, saying to Las Casas, “ I am low-spirited, 
tinwell, and fatigued. Sit down in that arm- 
chair, and bear me company.” 

“He then,” says Las Casas, “threw himself 
upon his conch, and fell asleep, while I watched 
beside him. His head was uncovered, and I 
gazed npon his brow— that brow on which were 
tti 80 ribedMarengo,Au 8 terHtz,andahnndred other 
immortal victories. What were my thoughts and 
sensations at that moment I They may he ima- 
gined, bit I cannot describe them. 

“In about three-quarters of an hour the Em- 
peror awoke. He then took a fancy to visit the 
apartments of all the individuals of his suite. 
Tlhien he had minutely considered all the incon- 
veniences of mine, he swd, with a smile of indig- 
nation, ‘ Well, I do not think that any Christian 
on earth can he worse lodged than you are.” 

May 21*f. After dinner to-day, the Emperor 
took toe Bible and read to all toe company the 
book of Joshua, remarking, in connexion with 
the places which were mentioned, incidents which 
he had witnessed in the same localities during 
the Syrian campaign. 

May 2Bth, The Emperor took a ride. Re- 
turning, he passed near the English oamjp. The 
soldiers immediately abandoned their various oc- 
cupations, and formed themselves in a line to 
salute the Emperor as he passed. “ What Euro- 
pean soldier/’ said Napoleon, “ would not be in- 
spired with respect at my approach ?” He was 
well aware of the feelings with which he was 
regarded by the English regiment, and conse- 
quently avoideii passing the camp, lest he might 
oe accused of wishing to excite their enthn- 
siasm. 

May But The governor came to-day, and 
took a rapid circuit around Longwood, but did 
not have an audience. The Emperor, after 
dinner, reverted to their last interview. “ I be- 
haved very ill to him, no doubt,” saM he, **»nd | 


notiiiug but my present ritmtion could exotut 
mo; but I was out of humour, and conld not 
help it. I should Mush for it in any other situa- 
tion. Had such a scene taken place at toe 
Tnileries* I should have felt myself bound in 
conscience to make some atonement. Never, 
during the period of my power, did I speak 
harshly to any one without afterwards saying 
something to make amends ft-r it; hut 'wre f 
uttered not a syllable of oonctiation, and T had 
no wish to do so. However, the governor proven 
himself very insensible to my severity. His 
delicacy did not seem wounded by it. ^ I should 
have liked, for his sake, to have seen him evince 
a little anger, or puU the door violently after iiim 
when he went away. This would at least have 
shown that there was some spring and elasticity 
about him ; but I found nothing of toe kind.” 

June IJjtA. The Emperor read several num- 
bera of the Moniteur» “ These Mmiteun,** said 
he, “ so dangerous and terrible to many reputa- 
tions, are uniformly useM and favourable to me. 
It is with official documents that men of sense 
and real talents will write history. Now these 
documents are full of the spirit of my govern^ 
ment, and to them I make an earnest and solemn 

Bth, This day was the anmversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. The oircmnatance was 
mentioned. A shade of angdsh passed over the 
features of the Emperor. Jto slow and solemn 
tones he said, “Incomprehensible day I Con- 
currence of unheard-of fatalities 1 Grouchy I 
Ney! was there treachery or misfortune? Alas, 
poor Prance!” 

Here he covered his eyes with his hand, and 
remained for some time silent. He then added, 

“ And yet all that human skill could do was ac- 
complished. All was not lost until toe moment 
when all had succeeded. In toat extraordinary 
campaign, thrice, m less than a week’s space, I 
saw toe certain triumph of France, and the de- 
termination of her fate slip through my fingens. 
Had it not been for toe desertion of a traitor, If 
should have annihilated the enemy at to© open- < 
ing of toe campaign. I should have destroyed 
him at Ligny if my left had done its duty, I 
should have destroyed him again at Waterloo if 
my right had not failed me. Singular defeat, 
by which, notwithstanding toe most fatal catas- 
trophe, the glory of the conquered has not 
suffiwd, nor toe fame of toe conqueror been in- 
creased! The memory of toe one will survivo 
his destruction ; the memory of to© other will, 
perhapb, be buried in Ms triumph.” 

June 22nd, A package of books and journals 
arrived from Europe. This was a treasure to 
the Emperor. In his eagerness, he engaged in 
uiipacking them himself. Ho passed the whole 
night in reading. In Park and Homeman's 
Travels in Africa he found generous testimony 
borne to the assistance h© had rendered toe tra- 
vellers in prosecuting their enterprises k Egypt 
It was very gratifying to the Emperor tons to 
find his name mentioned in an English publiot- 
tion, unaocomiNiiiled by insnltkig epitoeto* " 
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Jim 27^* The Emperer was reading a re- 
idew, in which it was mentioned that Lord 
Castlereagh had asserted, in a public meeting, 
that Napoleon, ever since his fall, had not hesi- 
tated to declare that, as long as he had reigned, 
he would have continued to make war against 
England, having never had any obieot but her 
destruction. 

“ Lord Castlereagh,*’ exclaimed the Emperor, 

XEFlt bo much accustomed to falsehood, and 
must place great dependence upon the credulity 
of his auditors. Can their own good sense allow 
them to believe that I could ever make such a 
foolish speech, even if I had sucli intentions ?” 

It was also stated that Lord Castlereagh had 
said in Parliament that the reason why tlie 
French army was so much attached to Bona- 
parte was, that he made a kind of conscription 
of all the heiresses ol the Empire, and then 
distributed them among his generals. 

“ Here, again,” observed the Emperor, ‘‘ Lord 
Castlereagh tells a wilful falsehood. He came 
among us. He had an opportunity of seeing our 
manners and of knowing the truth. He must bo 
certain that such a thing was quite impracticable. 
What does he take our nation for ? The French 
wore never capable of submitting to such tyranny. 
It is important to his policy to render me odious. 
He is not scnipulous about the means. He docT 
not shrink from any calumny. Ho has every 
advantage over me. I am in chains. He ha, 
taken all precautions for keeping my mouth 
shut, and preventing the possibility of niy 
making any reply, and I am a thousand leagues 
from the scene of action. His position is com- 
manding; nothing stands in his way. But cer- 
tainly this conduct is the »« pirn uUra of impu- 
dence, baseness, and cowardice.*’ 

/«ify Sth, Mr. Hobhouse, of England, the 
author of a book entitled “The Last Reign of 
the Emperor Napoleon," sent a copy of his book 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, with the request that it 
might be delivered to tho Emperor. The go- 
^vemor refused to deliver it, because there was 
imprinted upon the back, in gilt letters, “ To tho 
Ei^eror Napoleon.*’ 

To avoid further difficulty with regard to hia 
address, the Emperor requt-'stcd General Ber- 
trand to open a negotiation with tho governor, 
and propose that, for the future, the Kmporor 
should take the name of Colonel Duroo or 
Colonel Muiron. 

“ I wished,’’ said the Emperor, “ to come hero 
I proposed it to tho admiral, but tho 
proposal was rejected. They persisted ia calling 
me Gmml Bomparte* I am not ashamed of 
that name, but I do not wish to receive it fntm 
the British govermneni Tho governor and his 
government act absurdly upon this queition, and 
do not understand it at all. I do not call my- 
•elf Napoleon, the Emperor of France, hut the 
Emperor Na^leon, which Is a very different 
thing, because it It in aooordauce with the usage 
of sovereigns who have abdicated. It was thus 
that James H. preserved hie title of King and 
Milleily afrer imvkf lost Ms mm s and King 


Charles or Spain proaerved his title of Bong aftei 
he had abdicated in favour of his son Ferdi- 
nand VII. A pretension is in this case put for- 
ward that the French nation had not the right 
to make me its sovereign v hout the permission 
of the King of England. Never shall I yield te 
that" 

Jnly IQtk Tho governor called and had an 
audiVnce, which lasted nearly two hours. The 
Emperor, in describiug it to Las Ca.sas, said, 
“I recapitulated all our grievances without fall- 
ing into a passion. I addressed, by turns, his 
understanding, his imagination, his feelings, and 
his heart. I put it in his power to repmr all the 
miscliiof he had done, and to recommence upon 
a plan akogether now. But it was quite in vain. 
That man has no tibre.Si nothing is to be ex- 
pected from him,” 

July 22nd, It was a delightful day. The in- 
mates of Longwood all breakfasted together 
under the shade of some gum-trees. “ The Em- 
peror,” says Las Casas, “took a view of our 
situation and onr natural wants. ‘You are 
bound,' said he, * when you aro one day restored 
to tho world, to consider yourselves as hrothars 
on my accoimt My memory will dictate this 
conduct to you.* Ho next described how we 
might be of mutual advantage to each other, 
the sufferiugs we had it in our power to alleviate. 
It was, all at once, a family and moral lesson, 
alike distinguished by excellent sentiment and 
jjractical rules of conduct. It ought to have 
iiceii Witten in letters of gold. It lasted nearly 
ail hour and a quarter, and will, I think, never 
bo forgotten by any one of us. For myself, not 
only tho principles and the words, but the tone, 
the expression, the action, and, above all, tb« 
entire affection with which he delivered them, 
will never bo effaced iVura my mind.” 

August 18iA. Sir Hudion Lowe again sought 
an interview with Napoleon. The conversation 
soon assumed an angry tone, and the Emperor, 
stung by oppreshion and insults, quite lost his 
temper. The governor demanded that Napoleon 
should furnish three hundred thousand franm a- 
towards defraying the expenses of Long- 
, and also required a reduction In tie 

ponses of tim establishment. The Emperor 
replied with great warmth, reproaching the go- 
vernor with all the needJoss vexatious reflations 
iw had adnuted. An angry Interview ensued, 
and the giuner and his illustrious captive s®|»- 
rated, ouch more oxaspemtad than ever. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, the next day, said to Dr. 
O’Jloara, “ Let Genera! Bonaparte know that it 
depouds entirely upon me to render hl« situation 
more agreeable, but if ho continues to timt mt 
with dkrcspBcfe, I will make him feel my poww. 
He is my prisoner, and I have a right to teeaft 
him acc.oraltig to Ms behaviour. 1 will bring 
Mm to reason. He has been the cause of the 
loss of millions of men, and may be again, if ht 
gets loose. I consider Ali Pasha to be a mmk 
more rMpeotabk sooondrd tkm Bonaprte*** 

Ailwrards the Emp«for said to tm (kmik 

1 liavi to renmdi mnelf vrith sOMb i 
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mtist see this officer no iBore. He ijf^akes me fly | 
into a pashioa. It is baneatb. my dign ty Ex- ' 
presaions escape mo which would have been un- 
pardonable at the Tuileries. If they can be at 
all excused here, it is because I am in his hands, 
and subject to his power. It would have been 
more worthy of me, more consistent, and more 
dignified, to have expressed all these things with 
perfect composure. They wouldj besides, have 
been more impressive." 

August 27th. The conversation to-day led the 
Emperor to take a rapid review of the events of 
his reign. “ The French and the Italians," said 
he, “ lament my absence. I carry with me the 
gratitude of the Poles, and even the late and 
bitter regrets of the Spaniards. Europe will 
soon deplore the loss of the equilibrium, to Uio 
maintenance of which my Fr^iich empire was 
absolutely necessary. The Continent is now iii 
the most perilous situation, being continually 
exposed to the riBk of being overrun by Cos- 
* sacks and Tartars. And the English — the 
EngHsh will deplore their victory of Waterloo, 
Things wiU be carried to such a length that 
posterity, together with every well-disposed and 
well-informed person among our contemporaries, 
will regret that I did not succeed in all my 
enterprises." 

8epimh&r 3rd. It was a dreary day of wind 
and rain. The Emperor sat ia ms room before 
a blazing fire. “ To-day, ** said he, “is the 
anniversary of a hideous remembrance, the mas 
saores of September, the St. Bartholomew of 
the French Revolution — a bloody stain, which 
was the act of the commune of Paris, a rival 
power to the Legislature, which built its strength 
upon the passions of the dregs of the people. No 
political change ever takes place unattended by 
popular fury. The mass of the people never 
enter into action without committing disorders 
and sacrificing victims. The Prussian army had 
arrived within forty leagues of Paris; the famous 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick was to be 
seen on all the walls of the city ; the people had 
persuaded themselves that the first pledge of the 
safety of the Revolution was the death of the 
Royalists. They ran to the prisons, and intoxi- 
cated themselves with blood to the cry of * Vive 
la Revolution!* Their energy had an electrical 
effect, by the fear with which it inspired one 
party and the example which it gave to the 
other. One hundred thousand volunteers joined 
the army, and the Revolution was saved. 

“I might have saved my crown by letting 
loose the peopl* against the men of the Resto- 
ration. You will rwolkct* Montholon, when, 
at the head of your regiments, you wished to 
punish the treachery of Fouch^, and to proclaim 
my dictatorship. But I did not choose to do so. 
My whole being revolted at the thought of being 
king of another mob. 

“ A revolution is always, whatever some may 
think, one of the greatest misfortunes with which 
Divine anger can punish a nation. It is the 
scourge of the nation which brings it about; 
led jj^r a loiur oonme it i» the misfortune of aO. 
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True social happiness consists fa regtar and 
pcaccHitl order, in the harnmny of every one’s 
relative enjoyments. I gave millions every yeai 
to the poor. I nuide immmse sacrifices to' aid 
and assist industry, and yet France has now 
more poor than in 17B7. The reason ia, that 
revolutions, however well conducted, de.stroy 
everything instantaneously, and only re conatmet 
society after a eonsiderabb time. The French 
Revolution was a national convulsion, as iffesis- 
tible in its effects as an eruption of VesuvJ' a. 
When the unpereeived workings of the peopl# 
arrive at maturity, a revolution hursts forth, 

“ The Bourbons are greatly deceived if they 
believe themselves firmly seated on the throne 
of Hugh Capet. I do not know whetlier 1 shall 
ever again see Paris, but what I know is, that 
the French people will one day break the sceptre 
which the enemies of France have confided to 
Louis XVIII. 

My son will reign, if the popular masses are 
pennitted to act without control Tho crown 
will belong to the Duke of Orleans, if those who 
are called Liberals gain the victory over the 
people; but then, sooner or later, the people wiU 
discover that tlsey have been chceived— that the 
white are always white, the blue always blue, and 
that there is no guarantee for their true mterests 
except under the reign of my dynasty, because 
it is the work of their creation, 

“ I did not usurp the crown. I picked it from 
the gutter. The people placed it on my head, 

I wished the name of Frenchman to be the most 
noble and desirable on the earth. I was king of 
the people, as tlio Bourbons are kings of the 
nobles, under whatever colour they may disguise 
the banner of their ancestors. *\Vh*'n, fail of 
confidence in the sympathy of the Jiatiou, I re- 
turned from Elba, my advisers indHtod that I 
ought to take notice of some chiefs of the royal 
party, I constantly refused, answeriug to those 
who gave me this advice, ‘ If I have remained in 
the hearts of the mass of the pctqde, I have no- 
thing to do with the Royalists. If not, what will ^ 
some more or less avail me to straggle agaiait , 
the opinion of the nation?' " 

Sir Hudson Lowe had infonned the Emperor, 
through Count Montholon, that the expanses of 
Longwood must bo greatly roducecl, and the 
number of Napoleon’s household <ilminlshed. The 
expenditure, he said, must not exceed twenty-five 
thousand francs a month, which wtmld be equal 
to about five thousand francs a inouth in Eng- 
land. Should Ceneral Bonaparte be averse to 
this reduction, he must pay the stiroius himself. 
The Emperor promptly rcpliod that he would 
cheerfully defray all the expeuses of his establish- 
ment, if the ministers would permit any binking 
house in St. Helena, London, or Paris, chosen by 
the British government itself, to serve as Interm#- 
diatori through whom the Emptror could leiid 
sealed letters and receive answers. He promised 
to pledge his honour that the letters should relate 
solely to pecuniary affairs, requirinfl a Atdlar 
pledge, on the part of the Hial 

the oorrespondemye libould be INU mmL Sir ^ 
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flndsoa IiOW« wfiased his assent to this arrange- 
ment, stating that no sealed letters could be per- 
mitted to leave Longwood. He still, however, 
insisted upon the reduction, or that the Emperor 
should pay the surplus. The controversy was 
long and bitter, and the Emperor was exceedngly 
annoyed, Sir Hudson Lowe was inexorable, and 
Count Mojotholon informed him that, as the Em- 
peror was not permitted by the English govern- 
ment have access to his property, he had no 
other means left than to dispose of his plate ; and 
that, accordingly, a portion would be broken up 
and sent to town for sale monthly, to provide the 
ueoessarieH of life. By dismissing six servants, 
and introducing rigid economy, the Emperor 
tlmught that ho could bring the expenses of the 
establishment to about seven thousand five hun- 
ired francs a month. Sir Hudson Lowe famished 
five thousand. There was consequently two 
thousand five hundred left for the Emperor to 
iraise, or to dismiss more of his friends. 

September 1th, It was a dark and gloomy day, 
Napoleon, sick and dejected, did not leave his 
cheerless apartment. A stormy night settled 
down over the prisoners. Napoloon sent for Dr. 
O'Meara. “Ho was sitting,” records the doctor, 
“in his bad-room, with only a wood fire burning, 
the flames of which, alternately blazing and 
sinking, gave, at moments, a most singular and 
rnolancluily expression to his countenance, as he 
sat oppOHito to it, with his hands crossed upon 
his knees, probably reflecting upon his forlorn 
condition.” As Dr. 0‘Moara entered, the Em- 
peror, after a niomont'e silence, said— 

“ Doctor, this is beyond your art. I have been 
trying in vain to procure a little rest I cannot 
jjomprekeud the conduct of your ministers. 
They go to the expense of one million two hundred 
thousand francs m sending out furniture, wood, 
and building materials for my use, and, at the 
same time, send orders to put me nearly on rations, 
and oblige me to discharge my servants, and 
make reductions mcompatible with the decency 
i^ijd comfort of the hoaso. Then we have aides- 
4«-ciunp making stipulations about a bottle of 
wine, and two or throe pounds of moat, with as 
much gravity and consequence as if they wore 
treating about the distribution of kingdoms- I 
see contradictions which I cannot reconcile; on 
the one hand, euonnousand useless expenditure; 
and, on the otljcr, unparalleled meanness and 
littleness. Why do thuy not allow me to provide 
myself with everything, instead of disgracing the 
character of the nation f They will not furnish 
my fidlowers with what they have been accus- 
t! to, nor will they allow me to provide for 
dwm, by wndiug simled letters through a mer- 1 
Ottiitile houH® even of their own selecrioa; for no | 
mai. in France would answer a letter of mine when ' 
he knew chat it would be read by the English i 
Inrliters, and that he would consequently be 
eenounoed to the Bourbons, and his property and 
piwwm exposed to oertsdii destruction. Moreover, 
fmx own mmistem have not riven a spemmen of 
good Wth in seixini^ tt|K» the trifling mm of 
iRMM^ t h * ! ! X had ii Imi * Belkstt^hoiii’' which 
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I ^ves reason to suppose that they would do the 
I same again if they knew where any of rny pro 
party was placed. It must he to deceive the 
English nation. Seeing all this fomiture sent out, 
and so much parade and show in the prepare ' ions 
made in England, they conclude that I an Well 
treated here. If they knew the truth, ana the 
dishonour which it reflects upon them, they would 
not suffer it,” 

September 16fk. Las Casas records — “ In the 
morning, my servant came to tell me that there 
was neither coffee, sugar, milk, nor bread for 
breakfast Yesterday, some hours before dinner, 
feeling hungry, I asked for a mouthM of bread, 
and was told that there was none for me. Thus 
we are denied the very necessaries of life This 
fact will scarcely be credited, and yet I have 
stated nothing but the truth. 

“In the course of three successive months, 
the whole of the Emperor’s plato, with the ex- 
ception of one silver-gilt bowl, was broken up 
and sold. Sir Hudson Lowe thought that the 
residents at Longwood had money secreted which 
he could thus extort. When the Emperor found 
himself reduced to ordinary ware, the physical 
effect upon him was such that he could eat 
nothing, and said to me, on leaving the dinner- 
table, ‘ It must bo allowed, my sou, that we are 
all great children. Can you couc(‘ive that I 
could not conquer my disgust at this badly-served 
dinner — I who, when I was young, ate from 
black dishes ? In truth, I am ashamed of my- 
self to-day.’ ” 

Sir Huuson Lowe now yielded. He expressed 
much regret that he had pushed matters to such 
an extremity, and, said that he only acted on the 
conviction that the captives had a great quantity 
of gold at Longwood, and “ that he would not 
have allowed a single piece of plate to be broken, 
could he have supposed that matters would go 
so far as to reduce General Bonaparte to eat off 
dislios like those of the lowest colonist in the 
island” 

As soon as the Emperor’s friends were informed 
of his destitution, they immediately placed their 
fortunes at his disposal. Napoleon’s mother, 
Joseph, Hortenso, Pauline, Eliaa, Jerome, and 
Louis, all authorized him to draw freely upon 
them. 

Sepimher ZQth. The Emperor read in an Eng- 
lish newspaper that Lord CaKtlereagh had again 
stated in an assemldy in Ireland that Napoleon 
ha<l declared at St. Helena that he never would 
have made peace with England but to deceive 
her, take her by surprise, and destroy her; and 
that, if the French army was attached to thi 
Emperor, it was because be wm In the habit ol 
giving the daughters of the richest fttmiliei el 
his empire in marriage to his soldiers. 

The EmMror, moved with indigaatioa, dio^ 
tated the following reply i — 

“ These oalnmmes, uttered against a man vhe 
Is so barbarouriy oppressed, and wbo k wk 
allowed to make his heard In aniwttr tt 
them, will be disbelieved by all pexamif vdiU 
educated and iusoepihle m leeliii#^ Wh 
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Napoleon mm seated on the first throno in the 
world, then, no donht, Ms enemies had a right 
to say whatever they pleased. His actions were 
public, and were a snfiSMent answer to them. 
At any rate, that condnot now belonged to 
pnblio opinion and history. Bat to utter new 
and base calumnies against him at the present 
moment is an act of the utmost meanness and 
cowardice, and which will not answer the end 
proposed. Millions of libels have been, and are 
still published every day, but th<^ are without 
effect. Sixty millions of men, of the most 
polished nations in the world, raise their voices 
to confute them; and fifty thousand English- 
men, who are now travelling on the Continent, 
will, on their return home, publish the truth to 
the inhabitants of the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain, who will blush at having been so grossly 
deceived.’* 

Thus closed the first year of Napoleon’s cap- 
tivity at St Helena, The recital of the nume- 
rous vexatious annoyances and insults to which 
he was exposed would be but painful to the feel- 
ings of OUT readers. Those who have^ a heart 
for the tragic story can find all the details in the 
several memorials of St. Helena, illustrated by 
the official deooments of Sir Hudson liowe. 


CHAPTEB LXXIL 

THE BBCfOlCD AND THIRD TEAR OE OARTITOT. 

Kew vexations from Sir Hudaon Lowe— Napoleon's 
views of toleration— Bemarks on the mptnre of the 
Treaty of Amiens, upon the Congress at Ch&tillon, 
upon Russia— The removal of Las Casas- Vulgarity 
of Sir Hudson Lowe— Libels upon the Emperor- 
Dilapidated condition of Longwood— Interview with 
Lord Amherst— Energetic protest. 

The Emperor’s health was rapidly felling, and 
^o«m preyed heavily upon the spirits of ^ his 
oompamons. The Emperor could not ride or 
walk unless accompanied by an English officer. 
Guards, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, 
stood before his windows and at his door. He 
was prohibited from speaking to any inhabitant 
of the island unless in the presence of an English 
officer. Sir Hudson Lowe intisted that all the 
mmates of Longwood should sign the following 
declaration : — 

“ I, the undersigned, hereby declare that I 
wish to remain at St. Helena, and to share the 
restrictions which are imposed on Bonaparte per- 
lonally.” 

The gentlemen at Longwood were unwilling 
to sign a paper which referred so disrespectfully 
to their Emperor. The;y, however, promptly 
* signed the declaration, simply substituting the 
title Emperor instead of Bonaparte, The go- 
vernor immediately sent back the paper, de- 
manding that they should sign the one he had 
sent. Dr. O’Meara told him that he ffid not 
believe the French gentlemen would rign the 
decltmtion, wofded as he wfeb«d. 


"I suppose," the governor replied, ^ that they 
are very glad of it, as it will give them a pretext 
to leave General Bonaparte, which X shah order 
them to do." 

AH the members of the Eipperoris suite, in 
great perplexity, assembled in his room. “ These 
insults," said the Emperor, ** which are daily 
heaped upon those who have devoted themselves 
to me— -insults which there is every probability 
will be multiplied to & still greater exteit — pre- 
sent a spectacle which I cannot and must not 
longer endure. Gentlemen, you must leave me. 
I cannot see yon submit to the restrictions which 
are about to be imposed on you, and which will, 
doubtless, soon be augmented. I will remain 
here alone. Return to Europe, and make known 
the horrible treatment to whidu^ X am exposed. 
Bear witness that yon saw me sink into a pre- 
mature grave. I will not allow any one of you 
to sign this declaration in the form that is re- 
quired. I forbid it. It shall never ho said that 
hands which I had the power to command were 
employed in recording my degradation. If ob- 
stacles are raised respecting a mere foolish for- 
mality, others will be started to‘-morrow for an 
equally trivial cause. It is determined to move 
you in detail, but I would rather see you removed 
altogether and at once. Perhaps this sacrifice 
may produce a result" 

At eleven cfclook that night, Count Bertrand 
received a letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, inform- 
ing him that, in consequence of the refusal o# 
the French officers to sign the declaration he had 
presented, they and the domestics must all depart 
for the cape of Good Hope instantly, in a ship 
which was ready for their reception. This 
brought them to terms. Overwhelmed with, 
grief aud consternation, they, in a bod^, waited 
upon Captain Poppleton after midnight and 
signed the obnoxious paper, which was imme- 
diately transmitted to the governor. 

October 16 <^. The Emperor sent for Dr 
O’Meara, and requested him to call upon Sir 
Hudson Lowe_ again to propose, in order to 
avoid further difficulty, that the Emperor should 
assume the name of Colonel Mufron or Baron 
Duroc. “ If the governor consents," the Em- 
peror continued, **let him signify to Bertrand 
that he acquiesces in on© of them, and such sliall 
be adopted, It will prevent many difficuitiwi 
and smooth the way." 

The governor coolly replied that it was a very 
important communication, which required serious 
reflection, and that he would lose no time in 
forwarding it to the British government I The 
Emperor, in conversation with Dr, O’Meara, after 
Ms return from the interview with Sir Hudsoa 
Lowe, remarked— 

** abdicated the throne of France, but not 
the title of Emperor. Soveraigns generally m- 
tain their titles. Thus Charle.*! of Spain retslna 
the title of Xing and Miyesty, after havtog 
abdicated in favour of his son. If I were hi 
England, I should not call mywilf Empeiw* 
But they want to make it appear fhit tht 
f^feooh Ration bad net » right to midki itolli 
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Mfereignu If thej had not a right to make me 
Emperor, they were equally incapable of making 
{»e genei^. 

“ Your nation called Washington a leader of 
jwbela for a long time, and refused to acknow- 
ledge either him or the Constitution of his 
lountry; but his successes obliged them to 
thange and acknowledge both. It is success 
frhioE j|iak68 the great man. It would appear 
iruly ndiculons in me, were it not that your 
aainisters force me to it, to call myself Emperor, 
situated as I am here, and would remind one of 
those poor wretches in Bethlehem, in London, 
who fancy themselves kings amid their chains 
and straw.” 

^ He then spoke of the heroic attachment which 
his friends had manifested by remaining at St. 
Helena contrary to his desire. “They had,” 
said he, “ an excellent pretext to go, by refusing 
to sign ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ and next because 
I ordered them not to sign. But no, they would 
have signed ‘ the tyrant Bonaparte,' or any other 
opprobrious name, in order to remain with me in 
misery here, rather than return to Europe, where 
they might live in splendour. The more your 
government tries to degrade me, so much more 
respect will they pay to me. They pride them- 
selves in paying me more respect now than when 
I was in the hedght of my glory.” 

October 18tA. Las cfasas records — “I did 
not see the Emperor until five o’clock, when he 
sent for me to attend him in his drawing-room. 
He continued indisposed, but he had, notwith- 
standing, been engaged all the morning in dic- 
tating to the grand-marshal. He summoned all 
the individuals of his suite in succession. He 
was low-spirited and heavy. The weather has 
in effect on the nerves, and the perseentions 
which axe heaped on ns are still worse to boar. 
Every word uttered by the governor increases 
our misery. To-day ho had signified his inten- 
tion of removing four of our estaldishinfint, 
which has been the cause of general lamentation 
utoong the household. The individuals singled 
Ilut mt their removal regret their separaticn 
from their companions, while those who are to 
remain are tormented by the fear of speedily 
sharing the same fata.” The next day these 
four companions of the captive were taken from 
Longwood, and sent in a ship to the Cape of 
Oood Hope. 

October 22nd. Hr. O’Meara inquired why the 
Emperor bad encouraged the Jews so much, 

“ I wanted,” he replied, “ to make them leave 
usury, and become like other men. There 
were a great many Jews in the countries I 
reigned over. By removing their disabilities, 
ana by putting them upon an equality with 
Cathohes, Protestants, and others, I hoped to 
make them become good citizens, and conduct 
themielves like the rest of the comraanity, I 
believe ti»t I should have saoceeded in the end. 
Moreover, I wfinted to establish a universal 
Ibwfty of ooasdeno®. My system was to have 
BO pwdmainant religloi, but to allow perfect 
Hwtv of oomcleno# awl thong hi, tt taaka 


all men equal, whether Protestants, Catholics, 
Mahometans, Deists, or others, so that their 
religion should have no influence in getting 
them employments under government.” 

“Would you have permitted the re-istshMsh- 
ment of the Jesuits in France inquired Df. 
O’Meara. 

“Never,” the Emperor replied. ‘It is the 
most dangerous of societies, and has done more 
mischief than all others. Their doctrine is, that 
their general is the sovereign of sovereigns, and 
master of the world ; that all their orders from 
him, however contrary to the laws, or however 
wicked, must be obeyed. Every act, however 
atrocious, committed by them pursuant to orders 
from their general at Rome, becomes, In their 
eyes, meritorious. No, no, I would never have 
allowed a society to exist in my dominions under 
the orders of a foreign general at Rrme.” 

“It is to bo feared,” Dr, O’Meara observed, 
“ that the priests and the Jesuits will soon have 
great influenoe in France.” 

“ Not at all unlikely,” Napoleon replied. “ The 
Bourbons are fanatics, and would willingly bring 
back the Jesuits and the Inquisition, In reigns 
before mine the Protestants were as badly treated 
as the Jews. They could not purchap land. I 
put them upon a level with the Catholics, They 
wiU now be trampled upon by the Bourbons, to 
whom they, and everything else liberal, will 
always be objects of suspicion.” 

October 20ik The Emperor was very unwelL 
The day was cold and damp. He sat in hii 
chamber by a fire, with a handkerchief bound 
around his throbbing brow. He was suffering 
severely from the toothache and ague chilli, 
“What a miserable thm|; is man r said he? 
“the smallest fibre in ms body, ^sailed by 
disease, is suflSciont to derange his whole system. 
On the other hand, in spite of all the miwadiei 
to which he is subject, it is sometimes necessary 
to employ the executioner to put an end to him. 
What a curious machme is this earthly clothing! 
And perhaps I may be confined in it for thirty 
years longer.” 

November lit. The Emperor passed the day 
in a state of extreme debility. Ho alluded to 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens, “ The 
sadden repture,” said he, “of the treaty <rf 
Amiens, on such false pretences, and with so 
much bad faith on the part of the English 
ministry, and the seizure of several merchant 
ships even before war had been declared, rowed 
my indignation to the utmost To my urgent 
remonstrances, they coolly replied that it ww a 
practice they had always observed. And here 
they spoke the truth. But the time wa» gone 
by when France could tamely Sfubmit to lucdi 
iqjwtioe and humiliation. I had becom# the 
defender of her rights and glory, and I waa 
resolved to kt our enemlea laow with whowi 
they had to deal Hafortnaalely, owing to th# 
redTprocal rituatimi of the two oountriis, I could 
only avenge one act of violence by anothw itiE 
gmHf « k ww a pkM thii^ to h« 
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lo make ri^rlsili o» Innocent men. But I had 
ao altemanve.’* 

November 2nd, In allusion to the conditions 
of peace proposed by the Allies at Chltillon, the 
Emperor remarked— 

“ I did right in refusing to sign the ultimatum, 
and I folly explained my reasons for that refusal. 
Therefore even here, on this rock, amid all my 
misery, I have nothing to repent of I am aware 
that few will understand me; but, in spite of tbe 
fatal turn of events, even the common mass of 
mankind must be convinced that duty and honour 
left me no other alternative. If the Allies had 
thus far succeeded in degrading me, would they 
have stopped there? Would they not have 
availed themselves of the immense advantages 
afforded them by the treaty to finish by intrigue 
what they had commenced by foroe of arms? 
Then where would have been the safety, inde- 
pendence, and future welfare of France ? Where 
would have been my honour, my vows ? Would 
not the AlHes have ruined me in the estimation 
of the people as effectually as they mined me 
«n the field of battle ? They would have found 
public opinion too ready to receive the impression 
which it would have been their sum to give to it. 
How would France have reproached me for suf- 
fering foreigners to parcel out the territory that 
had Men intrusted to my care 1 Could the French 
people, foil of the recollections of their glory, 
nave patiently endured the burdens that would 
inevitably have been imposed upon them ? Hence 
would have risen firesh commotions, anarchy, and 
desolation. I preferred risking the last chances 
of battle, determinmg to abdicate in case of ne- 
cessity. But, after aS, the historian will perhaps 
find it difficult to do me justice, for the world is 
so overwhelmed with libels and falsehoods, my 
aotioua have been so misrepresented, my cha- 
laoter so darkened and misunderstood.” 

Some one remarked that the clouds of detrao- 
Hop would disperse as bis memory advanced in 
posterity. 

*‘That is very frue,” the Emperor replied, 
« and my fate may be said to be the very oppo- 
site of others. A fall usually has the effect of 
lowering a man’s character. But, on the con- 
trary, my fall has elevated me prodigiously. 
Every succeeding day divests me of some portion 
of my tyrant’s skin,” 

November 6th. The Emperor alluded to Russia. 
** Who can avoid shuddering at the thought of 
such a vast mass, unassailable either on the flanks 
or in the rear, descending upon us with impunity 
—if triumphant, overwhelming everything in its 
course ,* or if defeated, retiring amid the cold and 
desolation that may be called its forces of re- 
serve, and pos-^essing every facility of issuing 
forth at a future opportunity ? Is not this the 
head of the Hydra, the Antasus of fable, which 
onl;j' be subdned by seizing it bodily and 
stifling it in the embrace? But where is the 
Hercules to be found? France only could think 
af such an achies^ement, and it must be confessed 
we made but an awkward attempt. Bhonld there 


arise an Emperor of Russia, wiKaut, impetaous, 
and intelligent— m a word, a Czar with a btaid 
on his chin, Europe is Ms own,” 

November litk. Some new vexation on the fart 
of Sir Hudson Lowe arose. Las Omis remarked, 
Ah, sire, this mus? indoed, insgoase your hatred 
of the English I” 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders, and said 
pleasantly, “That is an ignoble and a^vflgsr 
spirit Say rather that, at most, itm&y ifi em 
my hatred of this or that particular EngU.sfitnan. 
But, since we are on this subject, lot me say that 
a man— truly a man— never hates. liis anger 
or ill-humour never goes beyond the irritation 
of the moment— the electric stroke. The man 
formed for high duties and authority never con- 
siders persons ; ho sees only things, their weight 
and consequence.” 

Speaking of a man of powerful mind but of 
coarse habits, he remarked, “ The fault ie in his 
first education. His swaddling-clothes have been 
neither fine nor clean.” 

November I6ih. Las Casas records — “ About 
three o’clock the Emperor sent for mo. He 
wished to take the air. We were much tm- 
pressed with his pallid cheek, his emaciation, 
and his debility. As we passed through the 
wood, the Emperor saw the fortifications with 
which we are about to be surrounded, and he 
could not forbear smili^ at ths^ useless and 
absurd preparations. He remarked that the 
ground in om neighbourhood had been entirely 
disfigured by the removal of the kind of turf 
with which it was covered, and which had been 
carried away for the purpose of raising banks. 
In fact, for the last two months, the governor 
has been incessantly digging ditches, construct- 
ing parapets, planting palisades, &c. Ho has 
quite blockaded us in Longwood; and the stable^ 
at present, presents every appearance of a re- 
doubt. We are assured that Sir Hudson Low© 
often starts out of his sleep to devise new moans 
of security. ‘Surely,' said the Emperor, ‘th|^ 
seems something like madness. Why oannojk 
the man sleep tranquilly and lot us alone ? Has 
he not sense enough to perceive that the secu- 
rity of our local situation here is suffideat to 
remove aU his panic terrors?’ ” 

November 20th. A na w calamity overwhelm ed 
the Emperor. His faithful friend and ooastaot 
companion was, without a word of warning, 
torn from him, and, after close mipri-^ounn-nt for 
a month, was sent, with his son, off to tlic <’ap 
of Good Hop, and thence to England. The 
pretext for this cruel arreal that Las Cww 
had written a letter, dt!sc‘ribt»-g the Ktiipcrorii 
situation, to Lady Clavering, ami had intrusted 
it to a servant to be sent to Europe, without 
passing through the hands of Sir Hudsou Lowe. 
This was a dreadful blow to tlie Emperor in these 
dreary hours of solitude amd sickness. Las Casae 
was not permitted te see the Emperor to uttar « 
word of adieu. The Emperor, however, wrote « 
letter to his agonized oompauiott, eontaiuiog te 
folio wing mtimenti t— • 
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“My deal? CJorait Las Casas,-— My heart is 
ieeply affected by what you now experienoa. 
Tom from me fifteen days ago, yon have been, 
sinoe then, imprisoned, in close confinement, 
without my being able to communicate with yon, 
or to receive from yon any intelligence. Yonr 
conduct at St. Helena has been, like the whole 
of your life, honourable and irreproachable, I 
love to tell yon this. A pretext was wanting to 
seize n^n yonr papers. iBiityour letter to yonr 
friend in Lotiffon could not authorize a visit from 
the police to yon, since it contained no plot, no 
mystery— since it was only the expression of a 
heart noble and sincere. 

** Your papers, among which it was well known 
there were some belon^^g to me, were seized, 
without any formality, close to my apartment, 
and with expressions of ferocious joy. I was 
informed of ^is some few moments afterwards. 
I looked through the window and saw them 
taking yon away. I imagined I saw some 
South Sea Islanders dancing round the prisoners 
whom they were about to devour. 

“Your sooiety was necessary to me. Yon 
alone could read, speak, and understand Eng- 
lish. How many nights have you watched over 
me during my illness I Nevertheless, I request 
you, and, in case of need, command you, to 
require the governor to send yon to the Con- 
tinent He cannot refuse, because he has no 
power over you, except through the voluntary 
document which you signed. It would be a 
great consolation to me to know that you were 
on yonr way to more happv oonntries. When 
vou arrive in Europe, whemer you go to Eng- 
land or return to France, endeavour to forget the 
evils you have been called to endure, and be 
happy in the thought of the fidelity you have 
shown towards me, and of the affection which I 
feel for yon. Should you see, some day, my 
wife and son, embrace them. For two years 1 
have, neither directly nor mdirectly, heard from 
them. There has been on this island for six 
i^onths a German botanist, who had seen them 
4n the garden of Schbnbrunn a few months 
before bib departure. The barbarians haveoaxe- 
frilly prevented him from coming to jpve me any 
news respecting them. 

“ In the meantime, be comforted, and oonsole 
my friends. My body, it is true, is exposed to 
the hatred of my enemies. They omit nothing 
that OMi rnntrihute to satisfy their vengeance j 
they make me suffer the protracted tortures of a 
slow death, but Frovideace is too just to allow 
these lufferingt to last much longer. The in- 
salubrity of this dreadful climate, the want of 
everything that tends to support life, will soon, 
I feel, put an end to an existenoe who«e last 
moments will be an opprobrium to the English 
character *, and Europe wifi one day stimatize 
with horror that perfidiotts and wicked man. 
AH tern EngHshmeii will disown him as a 
Briton. 

“ As th«ri li every reasw to luppoee that you 
wil no! be nBowed to mm md mm m bsfoe 
fw» departuia, leoeife my wnbiiioii, mid Hie 


assurance of my esteem and MeBdetixp. May 
you be happy. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ NXPOI.B01. 

♦* Longwood, Deo. 11th, 181fi.” 

This letter, sealed and directed to Las Casas, 
was sent to Sir Hudson Lowe. Ho immediately 
returned it, with the observation that it could 
not be delivered until it shouH be read and ap- 
proved by the governor. The fCmperor was re- 
clining on his sofa when the letter was brought 
back. He uttered not a word, but, raising his 
hand over his head, took the letter, broke the 
seal, and returned it without even looking at the 
messenger. Las Casas was not permitted again 
to see the Emperor. On the 80th of Deoembei 
he left the island. His grateful heart throbbed 
with anguish as he was thna constrained to 
abandon the unhappy captive to his awful 
doom. 

Napoleon said to O’Meara, “ The next to be 
removed will be Montholon, as they see that he 
is a most useful and consoling friend to me. 1 
am less unfortunate Iban they. I see nobody. 
They cannot sth out without submitting to de- 
gramng restrictions. I am sorry that, two 
months ago, they did not depart. I have suf- 
ficient fortitude to stand alone against all this 
tyranny. It is only prolonging their agony to 
keep them here a few months longer. After 
they have been taken away, you will be sent 
off, and then the crime will be consummated. 

“As to myseff, I would never make a com- 
laint if I did aot know that, were an inquiry 
emanded by the nation, your ministers would 
say, ‘ Ho has mvtr complained, and therefore he 
is conscious that he is well freated, and that 
there are no grounds for it' OHflrwise, I should 
conceive it degrading in me to utter a word} 
though I am so dis^sted with the conduct of 
this sUrro, that I should, with the greatest plea- 
sure, receive the intimation that orders had 
arrived to shoot me. I should esteem it as a 
blessing." 

Napoleon continued to seclude himself e«- 
rirely in his room, and endeavoured to forget his 
woes in constant mental ooonpation. He saw no 
company. Ho would not go out and expose 
himself to the indigmty of being followed and 
watched wherever he went. 

“ One day," says Count Montholon, “ I was 
writing from dictation, when the wto-ds-dbiw&rif 
on du^ came to inform him that the governor 
had, for the last half-hour, been iniisting on 
entering the Emperor’s room, In order to assure 
himselC with hit own eyea that he had not 
escaped; and thirt Sir Hudson Lowe deckred 
that he would have the do«ri forced if they 
sisted in not opening them to him. The Em- 
peror liftmed with contemptuous indiffermwe^ 
and, turning round, said--* 

“THi my gaoler Ihal it Is ht his power l» 

ange Ms keys for the hatchet (ff tim axemi- 
tkm«r,aaHtihit,Hh««Qti^ it shaB be owr A 
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Hit Hudwu Low© fcmsfd iii «aiwer, imd ft- 
ttred, confotmded. 

Sir Thomas Strange, Judge o* the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, landed at the island. Sir 
fiudson Lowe requested the Emperor to grant 
Mm an interview. 

“ Tell the governor,'* said the Emperor, ** that 
those who have gone down to the tomb receive 
no visits ; and take care that the Judge be made 
acqumnted with my answer,” 

Count Montholon says, “ On^ receiving this 
answer from General Bertrand, Sir Hudson Lowe 
was unable to restrain his anger, and gave way 
to violent passion. But the conduct o. Sir 
Thomas Reads was, ii possible, still more ex- 
travagant, and it has been said that, on this 
occasion, he mad© use of the following expres- 
sions:—' If I were governor, I would bring that 
dog of a Frenchman to his senses. I would 
isolate him from Ms friends, who are no better 
than himself. Than I would deprive him of Ms 
books, He is, in fact, nothing but a miserable 
outlaw, and I would treat him as such. By 

Q , it would be a great service to the Bung 

of Prance to rid h^ of such a fellow altogether. 
It was a great piece of cowardice not to have 
sent him at once to a court-martial instead of 
sending Mm here.’ Such were the men by 
whom Sir Hudson Low© was surrounded.” 

On another occasion, General Meade, who had 
arrived at the island, ! was invited to visit Long- 
wood. The letter trom the ffland-marshal was 
delivered unsealed to Sir Huoson Lowe, and by 
him handed to General Meade. He repHed, 
** That he should have been very happy to have 
availed himself ox the invitation, but that he 
understood restrictions existed, and that he must 
apply to the governor for permission ; and that, 
moreover, the vessel was under weigh, and he 
could not well detain her.” 

“I saw,” says Dr. O’Meara, “Sir Hudson 
Lowe afterwards, who asked me u GemralBona^ 
parte had made any observations relative to 
General Meade’s not having accepted the offer 
made to him. I replied, that he said that he 
was convinced that Sir Hudson had prevented 
General Meade from accepting it, and had de- 
sired me to tell him that such was his opinion. 
No sooner had I pronounced this than his Excel- 
lenoy'g countenance changed, and he exclaimed, 
in a violent tone of voice, * He is a d — -d lying 
rascal, a d— d black-hearted villain. I wished 
General Meade to accept it, and told him to do 
so. None but a black-hearted villain would have 
entertained such an idea Tell General Bonaparte 
that the assertion that I prevented General Meade 
from going to see him is an infamous lie, and the 
person who said it is a great liar. Tell him my 
exact words.” ’ Dr. O’Meara, of course, declined 
conveying such a message to the Emperor. 

January 12tL As Napoleon rose from the 
table and took his hat from off the side-board, a 
large rat sjprang out of it and lan between his 
Begs. The incident deeply impressed his friends, 
whopMnfully oontrasfced the rat-infested 


which the Emperor now occupied with the i 
doura of the Tuileries and St. Cloud, 

Febrmry ISifA. Dr. O'Meara records—** Paw 
Sir Hudson I^owe at Plantation House. Found 
him busied in examming some newspapers for 
Longwood. Sir Thomas Reade made a long 
harangue on the impropriety of allowing Bona- 
parte any newspapers, unless such m had been 
previously inspected bv the governor. Sir Hud- 
son Lowe put aside several papers as n# being, 
in his opinion, proper to be BmP^to Napoleon, 
observing that, however strange it might appear, 
General Bonaparte ought to be obliged to him 
for not sending Mm newspapers indiscriminately, 
as the perusal of aftatcles written in his own favour 
might excite hopes which, when not ultimately 
realized, could not fail to afflict him ; that, more- 
over, the British government thought it improper 
to let Mm know everything that appeared in the 
newspapers.” 

This irritable and vulgar governor, in a XLcmenfe 
of passion, sent from his library to his captiv© 
an atrocious libel, called the “ Secret Amours of 
Napoleon,” and also a book entitled "Famous 
Impostors, or Histories of many Pitiful Wretches 
of Low Birth, of all Nations, who have usurped 
the Office of Emperor, King, er Prince." *‘ Per- 
haps General Bonaparte,” said Sir Hudson, “ may 
find some characters in it resemhling himself.” 

Febrmry SSiA The Emperor, ai^r a night of 
restlessness and pain, was deeply dejected. The 
botanist, who had conversed with the Empress and 
her son just before he left Germany, was on th© 
eve of Ms departure from the island, without being 
permitted to see the Emperor. ** In the most bar- 
barous countries,” said Napoleon to Dr. O’Meara, 
with deep emotion, “it would not be prohibited, 
even to a prisoner under sentence of death, to 
have the consolation of conversing with a person 
who had lately seen his wife and child. Even in 
that worst of courts, the revolutionary tribunal of 
France, such an instance of barbarity and of cad- 
lousness to all feeling was never known, imd 
your nation, which is so much cried up for libe- 
rality, permits such treatnwntl He must, ilL 
deed, be a barbarian who would deny to » husbanl 
and a father the consolation of ducoursing to a 
person who had lately seen, spoken to, and 
touched his wife and child, from whose embraoo 
he is for ever separated by the cruel policy of the 
few. The Anthropophagi of the South Seas 
would not practice it Previous to devouring 
their victims, they would allow them the conso- 
lation of seeing and coaveming with each other. 
The cruelties wMch are practiced here would be 
disavowed by cannibals.” As the Emperor ut- 
tered those words, Ms voice faltered, and ne strove 
unavailingly to conceal the pangs witix which 
his heart was lacerated. 

March 2«d. Napoleon was lying languidly 
upon the sofa. In conversation, he said to Dr* 
O’Meara, “In the papers they make me 'mm 
for all purposes, and say whatev«f suits 
views. Your ministers have Etti® mta^ 
having reooune to fiOsehood when they tbiki: ll 
will fcrwwfd HIT oMee* the* haw tn view, ft |i 
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always *d[is!i<moiiraMe iukI base to bdio tbe tin- 
fortunate, and doubly so when in yoni power, 
and when you hold a padlook upon the mouth 
to prevent a reply.” 

March 8rd. The Emperor appeared quite 
cheerful and animated. A» ho paeed the noor, 
he turned to Dr. O’Meara and said, “ What sort 
of a man did you take me to be before you 
became my surgeon? What did you think of 
my chaJactej^ Give me your real opinion 

“I thought you to be a man,” O’Meara ro 
plied, “ whose stupendous talents were only to be 
equalled by your measureless ambition; and, 
although 1 did not give credit to one-tenth part 
of the libels which I had read against you, still I 
believed that you would not hesitate to commit 
a crime when you found it to be necessary, or 
thought it to be useful to you.’' 

“That is just the answer I expected,” the 
Emperor replied, “and is, perhaps, the opinion 
of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the 
French, Now, the fact is, that I not only never 
committed any crimes, but I never even thought 
of doing so. I have always advanced with the 
opinion of great masses and with events. I 
have always thought but little of the opinion 
of individuals, but of that of the public a great 
deal. Of what use, then, would crime have been 
to me? 

“ In spite of all the libels, I have no fear what- 
ever about my fame. Posterity will do me jus- 
tice. The good I have done will be compared 
with the faults which I have committed. I have 
framed and carried into effect a code of laws 
that will bear my name to the most distant 
posterity. From nothing, I raised myself to be 
the mpst powerM monarch in the world. My 
ambition was great, but it was caused by events 
and the opinion of great bodies. I have always 
been of opinion that the sovereignty lay in the 
people. In fact, the imperial government was a 
kind of republic. Called to the head of it by 
th| voice of the nation, my maxim was, the 
career open to talents, without distinction of 
birth or fortune; and this system of equality 
is the reason that your oligarchy hate me so 
much.” 

March 10«^. A ship arrived from England, 
brlnring, with other things, a book written by a 
Mr. Warden in a friendly spirit, describing the 
appearance of the Emperor on board the “North- 
cmberland.*' The Emperor perused the book 
with interest, and remarked— 

“ The foundation of it is true, but he has 
badly understood what was said to him. Warden 
does not understand French, He has acted 
wroiw in making me speak in the manner he 
has done. Instead of having it stated that it 
had been conveyed through an interpreter, ho 
puts down almost everythmg as If X had been 
speaking to him all the time, and as if he could 
Mve tmaeratood me. Consequently, he has put 
Into »y mouth expressions unworthy of me, and 
not k my style. Any person who knowi me 
wil rwAly set tbil It is not in my style,'* 


March 19tS. Dr. O'Meara records—** Saw Na. 
^leon in his bath. He was reading the New 
Testament. I could not help remarking that 
many people would not believe that he would 
read such a book, as it had been asserted, anl 
credited by some, that he was an unbeliever.” 

The Emperor smiled and replied, “ Neverthe- 
less, it is not true. I am far from bo'ug an 
Atheist. In spite of all the iniquities and frauds 
of the teachers of religion, I did everything in 
my power to re-establish religion. But I wished 
to render it the foundation and prop of morality 
and good principles, and not a mera attache of 
the human laws. Man has need of something 
wonderful. Moreover, religion is a great conso- 
lation and resource to those who possess it. 

Ajpril 3rd. “ Before my reign,” said the Em- 
peror, “ the oath taken by the French kings was 
to exterminate all heretics I At my coronation, 
I swore to protect all worships I” 

Ajpn7 iik Dr. OMeara gives the followmg 
account of the condition of the Emperor’s resi- 
dence at Longwood 

“ The rats are in numbers almost incredible. 
I have frequently seen them assemble like broods 
of chickens round the offal thrown out of the 
kitchen. The fioors and wooden partitions which 
separated the rooms were perforated with holes 
in every direction. It is difficult for any person 
who has not actually heard it to form an idea of 
the noise caused by these animals mnuing up and 
down between the partitions, and galloping in 
flocks in the garrets. At night, when disturbed 
by their enfenmce into my chamber, and by their 
running over me in bed, I have frequently thrown 
my hoots, the boot-jack, and everything I could 
readily reach, at them, without intimidating 
them in the slightest degree, to effect whioh I 
have been at last obliged to get out of bed to 
drive them away. 

“ The wretched and ruinous state of the build- 
ing, the roofs and coiling of which were chiefly 
formed of wood, and covered with brown paper, 
smeared with a oomposirion of pitch and tar, 
together with the partirions being chiefly of wood, 
greatly favoured the introductioa of those ani- 
mals, and was productive of another great incon- 
venience, as the composition, when heated by 
the rays of the sun, melted and ran off, leaving a 
number of chinks open, tlirough which the heavy 
tropical rains entered in torrents. Countess Mon* 
tholon was repeatedly obliged to rise in toe nigh* 
to shift her own and her children’s beds to di&* 
rent parts of the room, in order to escape being 
deluged. The constmotioa of the roofs rendered 
this irremediable, as a few hours of sunuMne pro- 
duced fresh cracks. As this book may M Into 
the hands of some readers who may not oredi* 
the above deswiption of Longwood House, I beg 
to oaU the attenflon of respectable persons who 
may touch at St Helena to the state of the 
house in whioh the exEed sovereign of Fntnoo 
breathed Ms last, after rix yean of captivity,” 
Mftd, An Engim jentleman 
with contempl of Louli X?X& The Smp««e9 
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“You lupe badly ao<HKiinted mth. the course of 
evaatt, and axe uiyust tewaxd* Iioms XVIII. 
Nei^er lie nor any of tbe princes of the famUy 
were deficient in oonrage daring the events of 
fche Hondred Days. They did m they conld do. 
The whole people repudiated them, and merely 
regarded them as kings of the emigrants. The 
Bourbons have proved powerless in stopping the 
reaction provoked by the madness of some in- 
corrigible emigrants, and the antipathy against 
them became a complete epidemic, which seized 
on all classes of the nation. Do greater justice 
to the Bonrhons, They are a race of brave men. 
Their fault consisted in being only the reprer- 
sentatives of superannuated interests, and ^ey 
were conseq[U6ntly repulsed by all the interMts 
of uew France." 

Again the Emperor remarked — 

“No people ever enjoyed a larger share of 
civil liberty than those of France under my 
reign. There is no state in Europe which has 
not had a greater number of individuals arrested 
and cast into prison under various titles or forms. 
If the criming legislation of England be oom- 
pared with that of France, who can donbt the 
superiority of the latter ? As to the criminal 
legislation of Austria, Rusriii^ Prusria, and the 
omer states of Europe, suf&ce it to lay that; there 
is neither pubRolty nor the oonfirontation of wit- 
nesses. My laws are highly esteemed hy the 
ItaHans, and there is no country into which they 
have been introduced whose inhabitants have 
not petitioned for their continuance as a favour. 
In short, let it be proved that any sovereign has 
shown himself more anxious than myself to do 
iustioe, or has better understood how to identify 
himself with the interests of his people, and then 
I shall repent of not having done more, I am, 
however, conscious that, while on the throne, I 
constantly made it my first thought and desire 
to realize my motto, ‘ Everything for the French 
people.’” 

July 2nd. Lord Amherst, on a homeward 
voyage, arrived at the island, and was presented 
to the Emperor. At the close of the general 
conversation, he offered to transmit to the Prince 
Regent any request which the Emperor might 
have to make. Napoleon, with di^ty, but in 
tones of deep suffering, replied — 

“ Neither your King nor your nation have any 
right over me. England sets an example of , 
twenty millions of men oppressing one individual 
The bill of the llth. of April only serves the pur- 
pose of personal hatred. It will, sooner or later, 
be the shame of England. The Parliament 
which voted it forgot its sacred character, and, 
as a legislative body, committed a crime against 
English honour. I am not allowed to leave this 
unhealthy hut unless accompanied by a guard. 

I am forbidden to receive letters from ray wife, 
my mother, or my family, except they have 
been read and commented on by my gaoler. 

“Of what use are these odious restrictions 
hcM ? 'What man of sense can admit the posri- 
bility rf my escape, when numeroas (sruising 
sow aroaQd the island ; when posts ai« 


established at all points; when there ar^ signals 
always ready to correspond with each other; 
when no vessel can approach or leave St. Helena 
without having been visited by the Mveruor’s 
agents; and, finally, when hundreds of sentinels 
are posted around the limits of this place from 
six in the evening till six in the morning ? 

“ But they do stOl more, if possible. They 
wish me to deny a glorious fact— to acknowledge 
the shame of my country. They wiiFhave it 
that France kad no right to pla^ the imperial 
crown on m /r head, and pretend to wash away, 
by a decree of Sir Hudson Lowe, the holy oil 
with which the Vicar of Christ laiointed my 
forehead. The name of Gfemral BotmparU wm 
the one which I bore at Campo Formio and at 
Luneville, when I dictated terms to the Empe- 
ror of Austria. 1 bore it at Amiens when I 
signed the peace with England. I should be 
proud to bear it still, but the honour of France 
forbids me to acknowledge the right of the King 
of England to annul the acts of the French 
people. My intention was to take the name of 
Duroc. Your ministers, and their hired assas* 
sin, Sir Hudson Lewe, oblige me, by their igno. 
ble intrigues on this subject, to retain the titit. 
of the Emperor Napoleon. If jrour government 
denies my right to this title, it acknowledges 
implicitly that Louis XVIU, reigned in France 
at the ^e when 1 signed the peace of Amiens, 
and when the Lords Lauderdale and Castlereagh 
negotiated with my plenipotentiaries 
“ I always desired peace, and a rinoere peao’6» 
with England. I wished to fill np the abyss of 
revolutions, and to reconstruct, without shaking, 
the European edifice, to the advantage of all, by 
employing kin^ to bestow on Continental Eu- 
rope the blessings of Constitutions — a blesaing 
which your country as well as mine only ac- 

? uired at the price of a fearful social commotion. 

repeat that I always desired peace. I only 
fought to obtain it The Congress of Vienna 
thii&s that it will secure this blessing to Eurojpe. 
It is deceived. War, and a terrible war, is 
hatched under the ashes of the empire. Sooner 
or later, natiom will omellv avenge me of the 
ingratitude of 'the ku^s whom I crowned and 
pardoned. Tell the feioe Regent — tell thi 
Parliament, of which you are a principal mm- 
ber~that I want, as a favour, the axe of the 
executioner, to put an end to the outmges of my 
gaoler." 

“Lord Amherst,” says Moutholon, “heard 
with emotion these complaints of a great aud 
deeply-wounded soul. He did not seel to con- 
ceal the interest he felt in them. He proniised 
to tell all to the Prince Regent, and respectfully 
offered his serrioei to intervene with Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

It would be useless,’ sidd the Emperor, in- 
terrupting him. * Crime and hatred towardi me 
are equauy in this man’s nature. It is nmmuij 
to his eiyoyment to torture me like the tig«, 
who tears with his claws the prw whos* 
he takes pleasure in prolongmg/” 
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<^ml reilnoHoQi to wbicli bo was snbjeoteGl, 
and the insults to which he consequently was 
exposed, had for several months refused to leave 
his room. His health wan rapidly deeliiiing. 
To the oatieatles of Dr. O’Mt. ara that he would 
go out and take sonic cxorewe, ho replied — 

Aa as thit pniriinit is In lifrce, 1 

will iievcx *.aT out V/onld you Isave mo reudc 
liable to oo stopped and isi.oilted by u 
sohtii^l, aa Ikfadarae Bertrand waa some daj«, 
ago ? If j^iul been in her place it would have 
occnnoA fs the sentinel Inid ^ordtjra to ator 
ever}’ body, To ai^oid the pmaibility of being 
hisnfttd, I have shut ruj-self up. By prohildting 
mu to hpe.ak to eucii per >uiia as 1 O'ight meet, he I 
basoflcri'd lo mo the ;‘ruateht 'iisult which could 
he given to a nnin. It h true that ho has Kinco | 
taken it ofl hut, if ha has the power to make 
re..trictIori8 as ho plea? *«, he iimy renew it to. 
morrow upon some pretext I dmli ho expoied 
to daily insults, and may bo obliged to give an 
ccount of myself to every seiilinol who thought 
it right to fullil hia duty prop» ■Hy."' I 

i>r. O'Meara remarked, “The govoraorhasln. ‘ 
' that you wish to kill yonrstilf, and for . 
that purpuse r».sort to this chwo confinement.” 

“Had I intended this,” the Emperor replied, 

“ I w'ould have fallen on my sword long ago, and } 
diet! like a Boldier; but I am nr>t fooli h enough * 
to attempt my death by tho alow agtuiies of r, | 
iingfrlng diM* I have uc.’er iov»,d tcdioi'ej 
warfare ; but i^ lut dcalh, however eiowj 
»nd paiiiful, that I would not prefer to dislioaonr- 
ing luy oharaetef. If f were to go out and i« 
once fuaulti'd by , sentinel, it would have the 
effect of doing more injury to my hoailh than 
ix mouths' confinement. But this man is in- 
nsihle to any moral feeling.” 

Ociulkr Hik The Emperor was casually in- 
fermod that Hr. O'Mi urn was required to make 
out a daily bulletm of hi» health. He requested 
the doctor to siiow him one. Looking it over, 
he ohaeived that he was styled ffemrul 
“I can never consent,” said the bhnperor, “to 
»he so called by my phyueiku. ilo must le in 
my confidence. 1 imut also sea these bulIeLius 
before they are sent to the govcjnior, A physi- 
cto is to the body what a confiss'«or is to tlic 
d, wd is bound to k^epsuoh coiilession equally 
irad, unless permitted to divulge it If 
send any more bnllftlns without showing them 
to mt, you will be a" ting the part of a spy, 
which 1.1 what the gaoler of St. fielena wishes. 

I cfttmot oonsent tliat you should styh) mo^ 
‘'general’ in reports which may he sent to France, ; 
where I have been once 8overe!j|u ; us, coming 
from lof, it would appear an acquifaceuce ou my | 
part to such title, which I would rather die than 
^ent to. UiiiisHs you agree to this arrange- ! 
It, I can iitver sue you again as my physician.” 
Hr. O'Mt'juft commmdvafed the tbovi to Sirj 
Hudwn Lowe. He promptly refused to accede 
to tbi, th’o Empemr, but wm willing that he 
ll^ald bt» ityted Kipoieon Bonaparte. When, 
Is ti« cfiiiiog, th® Emperor ww inforaaid of' 
m m^wm made by dhe governor, hi rtpliid— ■ 


“1 cannot think of allowing iii;^s6J to m 
treated with indignity by my physician. Aftssr 
the proposal I have made to assume the 
to which no answer has hem given, it is the 
height of insult to iusist upon naming me at 
tiiey like. The more they cnduavotir to hiimi- 
Ihilu, the more teuucious wliali f be of toe title, 
f lo^jt my throne for a point of honour, and ! 
will lose my life a hundred timt-s ruther that 
ahtjw uivself to be debused by nonHoutiiig to bi 
denouiiuiitoil uu uiy opprewors pie ' " 

Ai'Usf some ihrthof conversation, tim Emperor 
suir.^'wfed tint the word putkut (k mtdade} 
id.Muld bo used. This propnnal wai oommuui- 
eutod to Sir Hudson Lowe. He, however, unre- 
lentingly refuhed, doclurlug that hiv prisoner 
should be called Oiily, in arty hulJi'im.s, General 
porte, or Napoloon Botiaparto. When thii 
wins r-'p( rtrd to the Emperor, Iv* repls .d - 

“The governor widitw to dcjtiuy the confi- 
d»-uco which exists hotweou me and my physioiaa. 
When a man has not coni: dt *000 in his pliysioian, 
it is useless to have one. Trent me ns if I wen 
an Kiiglishman. If 1 had not taken you, you 
know that I should have hud a Eronrh physictaa, 
who would not have made bullotius without my 
ncru ission. Would you, if yon attended Lord 
Bathurst, write buliethis of the state of his com-* 
phdiit, to be ju'inted, or eeiifc to any other than 
i.a'mbora of his own family, without having 
firat ohfalued his consent? I insist upon being 
ticuted in a Biiniiat* manner.” 

Several days passed, ciuniig which the Em- 
peror received Hr. O’Meara kindly as a friend, but 
refused to consult him iu reference to his com- 
plaints. Th© Emperor was very unwell, and 
suffered severely from dejection and pain. At 
last Sir Hudson Lowe consented that, for the 
present, no more bulletins should bo demanded, 
and toe Emperor received hack his physician. 
“ He was never free,” says Hr, O’Meara, “ fifom 
a dull pain in the right side; his appetite was 
dimiiushed} his legs still eweilcd, especially 
towards night; oouauional nausea, end great 
want of sleep,” Thus pawed tlie second wiMufy 
year of iumriHonment and outrage. 

October isth. Sir Hudson Lowe had an angry 
interview with Dr. O’Meara, “Among ol»«r 
elegant exprebHions,” records the doctor,** he said 
that ho conceived me to be a jackal, nmnlag about 
in search of news for General iJmmprn'te, In i 
paroxysm of rage, he said that 1 wm to coaside 
myself m prohibited from holding any 
nicatiuu whatsoever with Napoleon IB 
except upon medical suhjeuti; that I vms to 
have no sort of oommuaicatioa with hdm upon 
other points.” 

Wowiwkf litk, Sir Hudson Lowe, with «!u 
the Emperor had for a long time wftiwcl to have 
a!jy iuteroourie whatever, paeard by the wln^wi 
of I.KStigwood, The Emperor remarktt! — 

“ I never look upon thatgovenior without Wnf 
rominded of to® asiawin of Edward II., In Bbi 
castle of Berkeley, heating toe bar of li\« wfcWi 
was to be the lustrumenl (ff his ctok®^ m 
aatutt Mvolhi agidwt Un. In my iy«s m 
f f 
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oeevMi have marked Mm, like Cain, with the 
fwJ <rf reprobation. This does not aiise from a 
rar^udioe against yonr nation, as Admiral Cock- 
bnra never inspired me with such feelings. I 
Jiad xmreierved confidence in him, and would 
willingly have received a surged ^ or anything 
else from his hands.’’ 

March IQik Weary mouths passed away, 
during which Sir Hudson Lowe, whose name is 
embahned in eternal infinny, daily added to the 
tortures of his dying victim. Dr. O’Meara, ior 
his refusal to be an accomplice with the gover- 
nor, was loaded with every indignity. At k.^t 
the governor ventured to make O’Meara, though 
he was a British officer, a prisoner, and forbade 
him to leave the precincts of Longwood. This 
arbitrary act left the doctor no resource but to 
tender his resignation, which he immediately 
did. Sadly ha called upon the sic-k and dying 
Emperor to take his leave. 

“ Well, doctor,” said Napoleon, “ ^ou are about 
to leave us. Will the world conceive that they 
have been base enough to make attempts upon 
my physician? I thank you for your care. 
Quit, as soon as you can, this abode of darkness 
and crime. I shall expire upon that pallet, con- 
sumed by disease, and without any assistance ; 
but your country will be eternally dishonoured 
by my death,” 

Every one who befriended the Emperor was 
persecuted by Sir Hudson Lowe. Mr. Balcombe, 
who had kindly received Napoleon at the Briers, 
kft for Europe. The Emperor gave him a bill, 
drawn upon his friends in Europe, for seventy 
thousand francs, and also granted him a pension, 
from funds there, of twelve thousand francs 
a-year. In a kind note which accompamed this 
munificent expression of gratitude, he said — 

"I fear that your resignation of your employ- 
ment in this island is caused by the quarrels and 
annoyances drawn upon you by the relations 
established between your family and Longwood, 
in consequence of the hospitality which you 
ihowed me on our first arrival at St Helena. 1 
would not wish you ever to regret having known 
me.” 

The commissioners of the AlHes residing upon 
the island remonstrated so vehemently against 
the removal of Napoleon's physician, that the 
governor was compelled to withdraw the re- 
strictions he had imposed upon Dr. O'Meara } 
and, after having kept him in confinement 
twenty-seven days, permitted him to rcsoni'i his 
place near the Emperor’s person. 

3iay Idtk. Sir Hudson Lowe issued a proda- 
matior interdicting all oifioers, inhabitants, and 
other persons whatsoever, from bolding any cor- 
respondence or communication with the foreigji 
persons under detentirm on the island. 

Jtiil/ 2Zfh. As Dr. O'Meara was returning 
fromtiie sick-bed of the Emperor, the following 
eommuni'iation was placed in hii hands : — 

“ Flautation Bouse, July Uoth, 1818, 

1 am directed fay lieutenant 
Sir aadson Lowo to inibarm you that by wj 


instraction received from Eari Btihuriifa, iat«d 
16th of May, 1818, ho has hem directed tic 
withdraw you from your atteudan « upon Oem- 
ral Bonaparte^ and to interdki ym uli further 
iutervtetss with the uduibliauU M iMnytomd. 
Rear-Admiral Plampiit ItaH received i.uatructi*.ns 
from the Lords ("ommissioners of the Admiraify 
as to your destination when yon leave this 
island. You aie, in consequence, to leave Long- 
wood immediately after lecMvIog this JettvT, 
without holding any turther 
whatsoever with the piT^ons residing there. I 
have the honour to be, Ac., 

‘E 

” Licuh*CoI., liliii»’«'ry Secretary.” 

“ Humanity,” says Dr. O’Meara, “ the duties 
of my profession, and the actual state of Napo. 
Icon's health, alike forlmdo a compHuncu with 
this unfeeling comaiUiid. My resolution was 
adopted in a moment, I delcrmiued to disobey 
it, whatever might bo the consequeuces. Napo- 
leon's health required that I should prescrihi} foi 
Mm a regimen, and prepare the medicines whi<’l; 
it would be neccHsary for him to take in tiie »b* 
sonee of a suigcou, as I was perf'uctly sure that 
he would accept of none recommended by Sir 
Hudson Lowe.'^ 

After a melancholy interview, the Emmrot 
said — 

“ On your arrival in Europe, make inquiries 
about my family, and communicate to the mem- 
bers of it that I do not wish that any of them 
should come to St, Helena to witness the mise- 
ries and h'lmiliiitions under which I labour. 
Bear my aftcelions to my good Louise, to my 
excellent mother, umi to Puuliuc. If you i<ve 
niy son, embrace him for me. Mav he mver 
forget that he was born a Kr4‘nch pniu'u. Ttis- 
tify to Lady Holland the seny; I imtertfiiu of 
her kiuduea^, ami the estccin wliirh I b»‘ar to 
her. Endeavour to send mu anthentie inUdli- 
genee of the manner in which my sun is edu- 
cated. Adieu, O’Meara. We slmfi never 
again. May you be happy.” 

For two months Sir Hudfiou L<jwe unuvtiU 
ingiy endeavoured to force upon the Emperor mu * 
English phvsician, subject to the same rc»trio» 
tiona which' lie had tried to iinpoHc fipou Dr, 
O'Meara, At hi-tt, ou the 28th of Se|iiw»ib.’r, 
alarmed at tlic rapid decline of the Empeiror, he 
withdrew some of hb prohibitifom, and the Em- 
peror was again enabled to enjoy ihu fuaury 
of a ‘daily walk in M» httle garden. For uii 
mouths the Emperor saw no ph^weian, white hit 
health was continually oudinmg. f ’ ♦it flilid 
year of his captiuty lingered sloifiy aod i«ll| 
away. 
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irrrrh vi or r^mviTT. 

The n Ml’fn! » »t S*‘ 'xrkne — Npwvflxationn 

lU lludwin Lowf ~-lil ‘1 ,m convmutionii <.f the 
(ifWflHsIisi: ~T!tit- KmjwoPn Rpaitmt'jits— 
lov« fitr childmi— 

'Ifia ifJiHSiJjfi: IncMent—The 

Tla» t’difi! tfJnnion— TmJta of donu-Hilc 

flmr.H'Tfer, 

The r»'<^ol5 of the two months of November 
in<3 |)»‘f*<'triher, 181 B, in but the record of tho 
patient endnrtmce of B)(;kness, «nfTeriu#r, and 
rnunlt. T)je year IB19 dawned gloomily upon 
the illnstriouR captivo. Hw condition waa now 
•0 dfiplorahlo, that* on tho 10th of fJanuary, he 
consented that Ida friends should send for Dr. 
Storkoe, sisrgeon on board the English ship 
** Conqueror.** 

Dr. Stofkoo found the Emperor in a state of 
Mvere pain and titter prostration. lie mado one 
or two visit* ; but the authorities of the island 
were so resolved to make Napoleon yield to the 
hnmiliationi they exacted, that the doctor was 
ioon compelled to give «p ids visits. Ho wrote 
on the 19th of January: — 

“ From what has happened to me to-day, I 
have great reason to hfilieve tlmt my visits to 
liOngwood will be suMpeii.icd, cither by an order 
from rny sup(‘rior«, or by this duty being made 
so disagroeahlo to me that I shall find myself 
obljgi'd to decline the honour of fuUilling it” 

Or. Stockoft wrote ©amestl;^ to Sir Hudson 
fiowe, hut could excite no emotion of mercy, and 
on the 2 1st of January he reluctantly took leave 
ii his patient, and the Emperor was again left 
to suffer and die unrelieved. 

The rijsder who shrinks from the admission 
that such hgrbarify could have been practjved 
by a civiHwnl man, will find the above narra- 
tive fully corroborated by the testimony of [.as 
(Jasas, (VMcara, Montbfdon, and by the journal ' 
Sir ilndson Lowe himself. 

^ Niue months of solitude and woe lingered 
away, while Napoleon was descending in torture* 
to thii tomb. There was no relenting of cruelty 
on the pert of .Sir Ifinlson Lowe ana his accorn- 
plto"!i, In tho imtutli of August of this year, 
ttonnt wus ii«’k, and Sir Hudson 

I/iwe refused to correspond with Count Bertmnd, 
and Inwted upon a d'ucct con’wponden^'e with 
th# Emp) nw, eirher by » vidt of one of his offt- 
wr* twiio g-day to the captive, or by letter. 
Kipd«m WM ai this time roftfjned to nis bed, 
aiMi ordered hit doom to be Urred against the 
violinrrt which wm throatpued, He was deeply 
tnaojed by the rude aUompts which were made 
loinvidethe privacy of his sink chamber. These 
tulmgi'S l«l ti» Emprof to Ipuo the following 
Ittdtrali 

«On tbi 11th, I2th, 18lh, I4fh, and Ifith of 
August, 1B19, attempt# wert made, for the first 
wmi* to fiolati the pavilion Inhabited by the 
Impiro Nanolws, wWob, to tkh epocdi, had 
9eM m 4 He twiitod aimiast 


this violence by shutting and locking the doors. 
In this situation, he reiterates the protestation 
which he has matle, and caused to be made at 
several times, that tlie right of his door shall not 
bo violated nnlc.ss by walking over bis corpse. 
He has given up evervtliing, and for three years 
lias lived concentrated in tlm interior of six small 
rooms, in order to escape from insults and out- 
rages. If baseness is carried to the degree of 
envying him this refuge, it hns been determined 
to leave him no other than the tomb. 

“ Labouring for two years under a ohronio 
hepatitis, a disease endemic in this place, and for 
n year deprived of the assistance of his physi- 
cians by the forcible removal of Dr. O’Meara in 
July, I BIB, and of Dr. Stockoe in January, 
1819, ho has experienced several crises, during 
which he has boon obliged to keep his bed, 
sometimes for fifteen or twenty successive days. 
At the present moment, in the midst of on© of 
he rao.st violent criHes that he has yet expe- 
rienced, confined to his bed for nine days, having 
only patience, diet, and the bath to oppose to 
the disease, for six days his tranquillity has been 
disturbed by threats of an attack and of out- 
rages which the Prince llegent, Lord Liverpool, 
and all Europe well know he will never submit 
to.” 

In the year 1819, the British government con- 
sented that the friends of Napoleon should send 
to him from Europe another physician. On tbs 
19th of Scpt(‘inlmr of that year, Dr. Antom- 
marchi, who had been selected, arrived at St. 
Helena. Two eoclcHastics accompanied Dr. 
Antommarclu, as Napoleon bad expressed reite- 
rated and very eaniest desires that the ordi- 
nances of religion might be regularly admi- 
nistered to his h()UHobol4 One of these, the 
Ahbd Buonavita, was an aged prelate, who had 
been chaplain to Napoleon’s mother at Elba, and 
also to the Princess Pauline at Rome. The 
other was a young man, the Abbd 'Vignali. 

fimher 22n<l. Dr. Antommarchi bad hts 
first interview with Napoleon. He found him in 
bed in a small, dark room, very meanly fhr- 
nished. It was a quarter past two o'clock in th« 
afternoon. The room was so dark that, when 
the doctor first entered, he could not see Napo- 
Ifion. The Emperor, perceiving this, in gontla 
tones, requested him to approach. He ques- 
tioned him very minutely respecting his pareut- 
I, his past history, his motive# for consenting 
to come to such a miserable rock, and hi* 
medical education. SatlHfiad with U» replies 
Emperor entered into a frank and touching 
conversation respecting his friends kt Europe. 

He then saw the two sbb4s. At the close 
of a confiding and an affecting interview, the 
Emperor said, in tlie solcma aooents of a maa 
upon the verge of the grave— 

** We have been too long deprived of the ord- 
nance* of religion not to be eager to tn|oy them 
immediately, now that they are within ourpoww. 
Hereate wt will bav« the ommtmhm Sffvtoi 
Btbbaiih, a«d w® will ohsieve 
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tej8 Mcogni®eA by the CoBcorclat. I wi«b to 
wtablish at. St. Helena the religious ceremonies 
which are celebrated in Franca. On these oc- 
casions we will erect « moveable altar in the 
diamg-room. You, Monsieur Abb^, are aged 
and infirm I will select the hour which will bo 
most convemeat for you. You may officiate 
between nine and ten o’clock in the morning.’* 

In the evening the Emperor was alone with 
Count Montliolon. The count was not a reli- 
gious maa. He has frankly said, “ In the midit 
of camps I forgot religion.” ‘Napoleon, with 
great joy, informed Montholon of his intention to 
attend mass the next day. He then uttered the 
following remarkable confession 

“ Upon the throne, surrounded by genergls far 
from devout— -yes, I will not deny it~-I bad too 
much regard for public opinion, and far too much 
timidity, and perhaps I did not dare to say aloud, 
* I am a believer.’ I said religion is a power — a, 
political engine. But even then, if any one had 
questioned me directly, I should have replied, 
‘ Yes, I am a Christian.* And if it had been 
necessary to confess my faith at the price of 
martyrdom, I should have found aU my firmness. 
Yes, I should have endured it rather than deny 
my reli^on! But, now that I am at St. Helena, 
why shoidd I dissemble that which I believe at 
the bottom of my heart ? Here I live for myself. 
I wish fbr a pnesi I desire the Communion ef 
the Lord’s Supper, and to confess what I believe. 
I will go to the mass. I will not force any one 
to accompany me there. But those who love 
me will follow me.” 

General Bertrand was an avowed unbeliever, 
and often displeased Napoleon by speaking dis- 
respectfully of sacred things. The Emperor was 
one day, about this tune, conversing with him 
upon the subject of atheism. 

“ Your spirit,” said he, “ is it the same as the 
spirit of the herdsman whom you see in the valley 
below, feeding his flocks ? Is there not as great 
a distance between yon and him as between a 
horse apd a man ? But how do you kn^'W this ? 
You have never seen his spirit. No, the spirit 
of a beast has the endowment of being invisible. 
It has that privilege equally with the spirit of 
the most exalted genius. 

“But you have talked vrith the herdsman. 
You have examined his countenance. You have 
questioned him, and his responses have told you 
what he is. You judge, then, the causa from 
the effects, and you judge correctly. Certainly 
your reason, your intelligence, your faculties, 
are vastly above those of the herdsman. Very 
well; I judge in the same way. Divine effects 
compel me to belie’?- e in a divine cause. Yes, 
there is a divine cause, a sovereign reason, an 
infilmte being. That cause is the cause of causes 
—that reason is the reason creative of intelli- 
gence. There exists an infinite being, compared 
with whom you, General Bertrand, are but an 
atom j compared with whom I, Napoleon, with 
all my genius, am truly nothing, a pure nothing. 
D» fm understand ? I perceive him— God. X 
see hiw« h»v® neei «f him, I believe in bitn . 


If yon do not perceive Mm, if you do pot be. 
liew in him, vary well, so much t,ha worse foi 
you. But you will, General Bertrand, yet be. 
Hove in God. I can pardon many fhings, buf 
I have a horror of an a^'he. i and materialist 
Think you that I can have any sympathiee In 
common with the man who doos not believe in 
the existence of the soM ? who believes that ho 
is but a lump of day, and who wishes that I 
may also be, like him, a lump of c^ay ?” 

General Moutnolon, after bis retufn to Europ®, 
said to M. de Beauterne — 

“ Yes, the Erjpyror was a Christian. With 
him faith was a natural, a furdamental principle. 
The religious sentiment wa' immediately roused 
when in the slightest degres gunimoiied by an 
exterior sensation or an ^incidental thought. 
When anything cruel or irreligious presented 
itself, it seemed to do violence to his dee})est 
feelings ; he could not restrain Iiiinself. He pro- 
tested, he opponed, and was indignant. Such 
was his natural cliaracter. I have seen it; yes, 
I have seen it ; and I— a man of camps, who had 
forgotten my religion, I confess it, who did not 
practise it— I at first was astonished, but then I 
received Hioughts and impressions which still 
continue with me the subjects of profound re- 
flection, I have seen the Emperor religious, 
wid I have said to myself, * He died a Chrhtian, 
in the fear of God!’ I cannot forget that old 
age is upon me, that I must soon die i and I 
wish to die like the Emperor. I do not doubt, 
even, that General Bertrand often recalls, as I 
do, the religions conversations and the death of 
the Emperor. Tho genf'ral, perhaps, may finish 
Ms career like his raafter and his friend.” 

The conversation at St. lleleiia very frequently 
turned upon the subject of rel’^ion. One day 
Napoleon was spe.'\kh)g of the divmity of Christ 
General Bertrand said — 

“I cannot couoeive, sire, how a great man like 
yon can believe that the Supremo Being ever 
exhibited himself to men mider a human form, 
with a body, a face, mouth, and eyes. Lot J esss 
be whatever you please— the highest inteiligencf^ 
the purest heart, the moftt profound legislator, 
and, in all respects, the most singular being who 
has ever existed — I grant it. Still ho was simply 
a man, who taught his disciples, and doluch d cre- 
dulous people, as did Orpheus, Confucius, Brama. 
Jesus caused himself to be adored because his 
predecessors, Isis and Osiris, Jnph^r and .luno, 
had proudly made themselves objecta of worship, 
The ascendency of Jesus over liis time was like 
the aaceudoncy of tho gods and tlie heroes of 
fable. If Jesus has impahsion.’d and attached to 
his chariot, the multitude, ft he has revolutioniied 
the world, 1 see in that only t!ie power of genius 
and the action of a commanding spirit, which 
vanquishes the world as so many conquerors 
have done— -Alexander, Ciesar, yoi, sir^ and 
Mahomet — with a sword,” 

Napoleon promptly replied— 

1 know men, and I tell you that Jeeus CW^ 
if not a man. Superfid'al minds see a 
hknoe between CMst mi th® fouwdew of i# 
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Mid th& go8s ©f othflr f»llg?oii8. Ibat it&tsmW&ocos between tbem md myself, foibles 
resemblance does not exint. There is betwoen and errors whbh’ ally them to me and to hu- 
Christianity and every other religion the distuuce inanity, 

of infinity. “It ia not so with Christ® Everything in Mm 

•* We can «“,y to the authors of every otijer astonishes me. His spirit overawes me, and his 
Ipeligion, You are neither gods nor the agents will confounds me. Between ' iin and everyone 
of l)eit,7« You are but imssionaries of falsehood, else in the world, there is nc possible term of 
monlded firom the same clay with the rust of comparison. He is truly a being by himself 
mortals. You are made with ail the passions and His ideas and his sentiments, the truths which he 
vices iwcparable from them. Your temples and announces, his mariner of convincing, are not 
your priests^/roclaim your origin. Such will bo explained either by human organization or 
the jiidgmimt, the cry of conscience of whoever the nature of ♦hings, 

examines the gods and the temples of paganism, “ His birtl and the history of his life the 
^♦‘Paganism was never accepted as trnth by the profnndity ot vis doctrine, which grapples the 
wise men of Greece, neither by Socrates, Pytha- mightiest difficulties, and which is, of those diffi- 
goras, Plato, Anaxagoras, nor Pericles. Bat, on effitios, the most admirable solution ; his Gospel, 
the other :dde, jbe loftiest intellects since the ad- his apparition, his empire, hia march across the 
vent of Christianity have had faith, a living faith, ages and the realms, everything, is to me a pro- 
a praotUMiI faith in the mysteries and the doc- digy, a mystery insoluble, which plunges me into 
trines of the Gospel ; not only Bossuet and Fen^- a reverie from which I cannot escape, a mystery 
Ion, who were preachers, but Descartes and Now- which is there before my eyes, a mystery which 
ton, Leibnitz and Pa^jcal, Corneille and Racine, I can neither deny nor explain. Here I see no- 
Charlemagne and Louis XIV. thing human. 

“Paganism^ is the work of man. One can here “ The nearer I approach, the more carefully 1 
read but our imbecility. What do these gods, so examine, everything is above me, everything 
boastful, know more than other mortnls? these , remains grand — of a grandeur which overpowers, 
legislators, Greek or Roman? this Numa, this ■ His reh'gion is a revelation from an intelligence 
LycurgusV these pri-:dsof India or of Memphis?! which certainly is not that of man, There is 
this Confucius? this Mahomet? Absolutely no- there a profound originality, which has created a 
thing. They have mii'le a perfect chaos of morals, scries of words and of maxims before unknown. 
There is nut one airi' ng them all who has said | Jesus borrowed nothing from our sciences. One 
anything new in. retbrocce to our future de".tluy, can absolutely find nowhere, but in him alone, 
to the soul, to the esfioric-e of God, to the creation. ' the imitation or the example of his life. He is 
Enter the sauctuariua of pagunisra— -you there notaphiloi-opher, since he advances by miracles, 
find perfect chaos, a thousand contradictions, war and, from the commencement, his disciples wor- 
betweeii tlie gods, the immobility of sculpture, the shipped him. He persuades them far more by an 
division and the rending of unity, the parcelling appeal to the heart than by any display of method 
out of the divine attnbntos, mutilated or denied and of logic. Neither did he impose upon them 
in their essence, the sojdiisms of ignorance* end any preliminary studies or any knowledge of 
presumption, polluttid/ete^r, imparity and aboini- letters. All hia religion consists in believing, 
nation adored, all sorts of corruption festering in “In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail 
tlio thick shades, with the rotten wood, the idol, nothing for salvation; and Jesus came into the 
and his prical. Does this honour God or does it world to reveal the mysteries of Heaven and the 
dishonour Liim? Are these religions and these laws of the Spirit. Also, he has nothing to do 
^ods to be compared with Christianity? but with the soul, and to that alone he brings his 

As for mo, I say no* I summon entire GospeL The soul is sufficient for him, as he ia 
Olympus to my tribunal. I judge the gods, but sufficient for the soul. Before him the soul was 
am far from prostrating rayHcIf before their vain nothing. Matter and time were the masters oi 
imago<i. The gods, tlie legislators of India and the world. At his voice everything returns to 
of Cliiim, of Romo and of Athens, have nothing order. Science and philosophy become secondary, 
which can overawe me. Not that I am unjust The soul has reconquered its sovereignty. AE 
to them ; no, I appreciate them, be ‘ause I know the scholastic scaffolding falls, as an edifice ruined 
their value. Undmiia*'Iy, princes whosi existence before one single word — faith, 
is fixed ia the memory as an image of order and “ Wliat a nriatcr and what a word, ^'hich can 
of power, as the i'hjal of force and beauty, such effect such a revolution 1 With what authority 
princea were no ordinary men. does ha teach men to pray t He imposes his b«- 

“1 800 in Lycurgns, Numa, and Mahomet only lief, and no one, thus far, has been able to con- 
legi.ilators who, having the first rank in the state, tradict him; first, because the Gospel oontato 
have sought Ilia best solution of the social the purest morality, and also because the doctrine 
problem ; but I see nothing there which reveals which it contains, of obscurity, Is only the pro- 
divinity. They tlicmselvas have never raised claraation and the truth of that which exist* 
their pretensions so high. As for me, I recognise where no eye can see and no reason can penetrate, 
the gods and these great men as beings like my- Who is tfie insensate who will say “ no’' to the in- 
self. They have performed a lofty part in their trepid '(foyager who recounts the marvels of ^ 
rimes, as I have done. Notfiing announces tl icy peaks which he alone has had the WdheKfto 
Oa the matrary, there are mt? Christ U that Wd voyi||w* 
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dottMess i!«maji& lncreMoxis, but lu) one can 
veattire to say it is not so. 

"Moreover, oonsuit the philosophers npon those 
mysterijns ^nestions which relate to the essence 
©f man and to the essence of religion. What is 
their response? Where is the man of good 
sense who haa ever learned anything from the 
system of metaphysics, ancient or modem, which 
is not truly a vain and pompons ideology, without 
any oonnesdoa with our domestic life, with our 
passions ? Unquestionably, with skill in thinking, 
one can seize the key of the philosophy of 
Socrates and Plato; but to do this, it is necessary 
to be a meta^ysician : and, moreover, with 
years of study, one must possess special aptitude. 
But good sense alone, the heart, an honest spirit, 
are sufficient to comprehend Christianity. 

‘The Christian religion is neither ideology 
nor metaphysics, but a practical rule which directs 
the actions of man, corrects him, counsels him, 
and assists him in all his conduct. The Bible 
contains a complete series of facts and of historical 
men, to explain time and eternity, such as no other 
religion has to offer. If this is not the true 
religion, one is very excusable in being deceived, 
for everything in it is grand and worthy of God. 
1 search in vain in history to find the similar to 
Jesus Christ, or anything which can abroach 
the Gospel Neither history, nor humanity, nor 
the ages, nor Nature, can offer me anything with 
which I am able to compare it or explain it. 
Here everything is extraordinary. The more I 
consider the Gospel, the more I am assured that 
there is nothing there which is not beyond the 
march of events and above the human mind. 
Even the impious themselves have never dared 
to deny the sublimity of the Gospel, which in- 
spires them with a sort of compulsory veneration 
What happiness that book prujures for them who 
believe it I What marvels those admire there 
who reflect upon it I Book unique, where the 
Dodnd finds a moral beauty before unknown, and 
an idea of the Supreme superior even to that 
whidb creation suggests! Who but God could 
produce that type, that ideal of perfection, equally 
exclusive and original? 

“ Christ, having but a few weak disciples, was 
condemned to death. He died the object of the 
wrath of the Jewish priests, and of the contempt of 
the nation, and abandoned and denied by his own 
A* -.dpi 

‘ They are about to take me, and to crucify 
me,' said he. ‘I shall be abandoned of all the 
world. My chief disciple will deny me at the 
commeucameat of my punishment. I shall be 
left to the wicked. Bat then, divine j iistice being 
satisfied, original sin being expiated by my suffer- 
ings, the bond of man to God will be renewed, 
Tnd my death will be the life of my disciples, 
when they will be more strong without me than 
with me, fer they will see me rise again. I shall 
Hc'tad to the skies, and I shall send to them from 
lOftvea a spirit who will instruct them. The 
pint of the cross will enable them to understand 
my Gospel In fine, they will believe it, they 

presioh it, and the’' will convert the worhl’ 


“And this strange promise, so aptly called by 
Patil the ‘foolishness of the cross,’ this prediction 
of one miserably crucified, is literally a<*i‘cm- 
plished, and the mode of the acoonipliffiment is 
perhaps more prodigious than the promise. 

“It is not a day nor a battle which has decided 
it Is it the lifetime of a man ? No! It is a 
war, a long combat of three hundred years, com 
meneed by the apostles, and continued by their 
successors and by succeeding generations of 
Christians. In this conflict all the kings*^and all 
the forces of the earth were arrayed"* m one side. 
Upon the other I see no army, but a mysterious 
energy, individuals scattered here and there in 
all parts of the globe, having no other rallying sign 
than a common faith in the mysteries of the cross. 

“What a mysterious symbol! the instrument 
of the punishment of the man- God. His disciples 
were armed with it. ‘The Christ,’ they said, 

‘ God has died for the salvation of men.’ What 
a strife, what a tempest these simple words have 
raised around the humble standard of the Buffer- 
ings of the man- God 1 On the one side, we see 
rage and aU the furies of hatred and violence; on 
the other, there is gentleness, moral courage, in- 
finite resignation. For three hundred years spirit 
struggled against the brutality of sense, the con- 
science against despotism, the soul against the 
body, virtue against all the vices. The blood of 
Christians flowed in torrents. They died kissing 
the hand which slew them. The soul alone pro- 
tested, while the body surrendered itself to all 
tortures. Everywhere Christians fell, and every- 
where they triumphed. 

“ You speak of Csssar, of Alexander, of their 
conquests, and of the enthusiasm they enkindled 
in the hearts of their soldiers ; but can you con- 
ceive of a dead man making conquests with an 
army faithful and entirely devoted to his memory ? 
My armies have forgotten me, even while living, 
us the Carthaginian army forgot Hannibal Such 
is our power I A single battle lost crushes us, 
and adversity scatters our friends. 

“ Con you conceive of Otesar, the eternal em- 
peror of the Roman senate, and from the dt*pthi^ 
of his mausoleum governmgthe empire, watching^^ 
over the destinies of Rome? Such is the history 
of the invasion and conquest of the world by 
Christianity. Such is the power of the God of 
the Christians; and such is the perpetual miracds 
of the progress of tho faith and of tlio government 
of his Church. Nations pass away, thrones 
crumble, but the Church remains. What is then 
tho power which has protected this Church, thus 
assailed by the furious billows of rage aud the 
hostility of ages ? Where ii the arm which, Tor 
eighteen hunted years, has protect td the Church 
from so many storms which have toatenad to 
' igidlf it? 

“ In every other existence but that of Christ, 
how many imperfections I Where is the character 
which has not yielded, vanquished by obBtaoles? 
Where is the individual wno has never been 
governed by oiroumstanoes or places, who has 
never succumbed to the inflaenoe of the times, 
who has never compounded wffh any onsh/ms or 
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f assjons ? From the first day to the last, he is 
the same, always the same, majestic and simple, 
infeaitely firm and infinitely gentle. 

“ Tnith should embrace the universe. Such 
k Christianity, the only religion which destroys 
sectional prejudice, the only one which proclaims 
the unity and the absolute brotherhood of thu 
whole human family, the only one which is purely 
spirit^nal — in fine, the only one which assigns to 
all, witho^ distinction, for a true country, the 
bosom of the Creator, God. Christ proved that 
he was the son of the Eternal by hia disregard 
of time. All his doctrines signify one only and 
the same thing— Eternity. 

“ It is true that Christ proposed to our faith a 
series of mysteries. He commands, with autho- 
rity, that we should believe them, giving no other 
reason than those tremendous words, ‘I am God.’ 
He declares it. What an abyss he creates by 
that declaration between himself and all the 
fobricators of religion 1 What audacity, what 
sacrilege, what blasphemy, if it were not true I 
I say more , the universal triumph of an affirma- 
tion of that kind, if the triumph were not really 
that of God himself, would be a plausible excuse 
and a reason fur atheism. 

“ Moreover, in propounding mysteries, Christ 
is harmonious with Nature, which is profoundly 
mysterious. From whence do I come ? whither 
do I go ? who am I ? Human life is a mystery 
in its origin, its organization, and its end. In 
man and out of man, in Nature, everything is 
mysterious. And can one wish that religion 
should not be mysterious? The creation and 
the destiny of the world are an unfathomable 
abyss, as also is the creation and the destiny of 
each individual. Christianity, at least, does not 
evade these great questions. It meets them 
boldly. And our doctrines are a solution of them 
for every one who believes. ; 

“ The Gospel possesses a secret virtue, a mys- 
terious efficacy, a warmth which penetrates and 
soothes the heart. One finds, in meditating' 

• upon it, that which one experiences in contem- , 

* plating the heavens. The Gospel is not a book ; 
It is a living being, with an action, a power ^ 
which invades everything that opposes its ex- ' 
tension. Behold it upon this table, this book 
surpassing all others" (here the Emperor so- 
lemnly placed his hand upon it); “I never 
omit to read it, and every day with the same 
pleasure. 

♦‘Nowhere is to be found sich a series of 
beautiful ideas, admirable moral maxims, which 
defile like the battalions of a celestial army, and 
which produce in our soul the same emotion 
which one experiences in contemplating the in- 
finite expanse of the skies, resplendent in a 
aummer's night with all the brilliance of the 
tars. Not only is our mind absorbed, it is con- 
trolled, and the soul can never go astray with 
this b^k for its guide. Once master of our 
spirit, the faithful Gospel loves ns. God even is 
our Mend, our father, and truly our God, The 
mother has ao greater care for the Mmt whom 


*‘What a proof of the divfafty ©f Chriatf 
With an empire so ah.soluto, he has hut one 
single end, the spiritual melioration of indi- 
viduals, the purity oi conscience, the union to 
that which is true, the holiness of the loul. 

“ Christ speaks, and at once gene Ations bO" 
come his by stricter, closer ties than those csf 
blood— by the most sa Ted, the most indisso- 
luble of all unions. He lights up the flam^ t 
love which consumes self-love, which prevails 
over every other love. The founders jf oth^ 
religions never conceived of this mystical love, 
which is the essence of Christianity, and is beau- 
tifully called charity. In every attempt to effetst 
this thing— namely, to make himself beloved- 
man deeply feels his own impotence. So that 
Christ’s greatest miracle, undoubtedly, is the 
reign of charity. 

“I have so inspired multitudes that they 
would die for me. God forbid that I should 
form any comparison between the enthusiasm of 
the soldier and Christian charity, which are aa 
unlike as their cause. But, after all, my pre- 
sence was necessary ; the lightning of my eye, 
my voiee, a word from me, then the sacred fire 
was kindled in their hearts. I do, indeed, pos- 
sess the secret of this magical power, which lifts 
the soul, but I could never impart it to any one* 
None of my generals ever learned it from me; 
nor have I the means of perpetuating my name, 
and love for me, in the hearts of men, and te 
effect these things without physical means. 

“ Now that I am at St. Helena, now that I 
am alone, chained upon this rook, who fights 
and wins empires for me ? who are the courtiers 
of my misfortune? who thinks of me? who 
makes efforts for me in Europe ? Where are my 
friends ? Yes, two or three, whom your fidelity 
immortalizes, you share, you console my exile." 

Here the voice of the Emperor trembled with 
emotion, and for a moment he was silent He 
then continued — 

“ Yes, our life once shone with all the bril- 
liance of the diadem and the throne ; and yonra, 
Bertrand, refl'''XJted that splendour, as the dome 
of the Invaiides, gilt by us, reflects the rays of 
the sun. But disasters came; the gold gradu- 
ally became dim. ^ The ruin of misfortune and 
outrage with which I am daily deluged has 
effaced all the brightness. We are mere lead 
now, General Bertrand, and soon I shall be in 
my grave. 

“ Such is the fate of great men I So it was 
with CfiBsar and Alexander. And I, too, am for- 
gotten. And the name of a conqueror and an 
emperor is a college-theme I Our exploits are 
tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who rit in 

a nent upon us, awarding censure or praise. 

mark what is soon to become of me I As- 
sassinated by the English oligarchy, I die before 
my time ; and my dead body, too, must return 
to the earth, to become food for worms* Behold 
the destiny, near at hand, of him who has been 
cahod the Great Napoleon 1 Whifi; an abyss bi^ 
tween my deep misery and the eternal a# 
Christ, whmh is proclaimed, loved, 
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all tbe eartii^ 

to die 5 ie it not, rather, to live ? The death ] 
!jf Christ ! It is the death of Ood.’* 

For a moment the Emperor was silent As 
Cenerai Bertrand made no reply, be solemnly | 

“If you do not perceive that Jesus Chjost is 
God, very well, then I did wrong to make you a 
general.” 

Septmhet 22nd. Dr. Antommarchi called at 
ten o’clock, and found the Emperor still in bed. 
He bad passed a night of sleeplessness and pain. 
In the course of the conversation, the Emperor 
inquired— 

“ Have you not brought me some books ^ 

“ We have some, sire,” Antommarchi replied, 
“ but I do not know what they are. It was not 
I who purchased them.” 

*‘I give you warning,” rejoined the Emperor, 
“that I will see every one of them.” 

“ But, sire,” said Antommarchi, “some libels 
may have slipped in among them.” 

“ Pooh I” replied tho Emperor, “ tho gun has 
no more spots. Tho herd of libellists has ex- 
hausted its pasture. Let me see everything.” 

Just then a cart approached Long wood, con- 
taining the boxes of books. The boxes were 
brought in, broken open, and some books taken 
out and banded to the Emperor. 

“ No,” said he earnestly, “that is^not what I 
want. Look into the hox. Examine it care- 
fully. A package sent from Europe must con- 
tain something else. Books are not the first 
thing a father has to look for.” 

The Emperor was not disajipointcd. Soon a 

icture was found of his idolized son, which had 

een put in by Eugene. Tears immediately 
gushed into tbs eyes of Napoleon. He gazed 
upon the beautiful lineaments of his son long, 
Mlently, and earnestly, and pressed them fer- 
vently to bis lips. The attendants, moved by 
this outgushing of parental love, stopped thnir 
work, and stood in an attitude of heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

“ Dear boy F exclaimed the Emperor j “ if he 
does not fall a victim to some political atrocity, 
he will not be unworthy of his father.” 

Bqitmher 23r<f. The Emperor had passed the 
night reading the newspaper.^, and in the morn- 
ing was restless and exhausted. He held in his 
hand the picture of his son, at which he was still 
looking. 

H said he to the doctor, “place this 
child by the side of his mother 5 there, nearer to 
the mantel-piece. That is Maria Louisa. She 
holds her son in her arms. The two others are 
portraits of Josephine. I loved her tendiady. 
The ornaments of my mantekpiece are, as you 
isee, not very sumptuous. The bast of my son, 
two candlesticks, two gilt cups, two vials of 
Cologne water, a pair of semors, and a small 
glass, are ail it contam.<?. This is no longer the 
iplendour of the Tuileries. But no matter. If 
I am decayed in my power, I am not in my 
glory. I peserve all my recollections. Few 
ioverdlgiis mve immolated thems^ves for theki 


peoph. A •’^criiice so Immense is not without 
its ciiarms,” 

Dr. Artommarohi thus describes the room 
which Napoleon occupied: — 

“ At one end was a small camp-bed of iroi, 
quite phaira, with four silvei eagles and silk eur« 
tain'*, Tuo small windows, both without orna- 
ment, gave light to the apartment. Between 
them fitood a writing-desk, upon which s 
large dr'jssing-f.asc, and before it was an arm- 
chair, In which Napoleon sat when he was stu- 
dion.dy enp,sged. A second was placed to 
the left of it. On the right was tho sword 
which the Emperor wore al Ansterlitz. Tlie 
door leading to the bath-room was concealed by 
an rdd screen, next to wlih*h was an equally old 
sofa, covered with calico. Upon this sofa it was 
that, Nap< J on usually reeilned, and .sotifjhL .shelter 
from the daiapne.ss and the gnats, with his legs 
thrust into a rank of tlannel, and with a shabby 
table by his .dde, on which were hjM bo.ok£( or his 
breakfast. The second room was quite as good 
as the first. Like it, it was built of mud. Its 
size was seven feet in height, fifteen feet in 
length, and twelve feet in breadth. It had on® 
window, Its furniture comistedof aoamp-hed, 
severai guns, two Chinese seroeiis, a chest of 
drawers, two small tables, on one of whi(*h were 
books, and on the other bottles; a chair, and a 
magnificent wash-stand brought from the Ely- 
sde. Such was the miserable habitation in which 
the Emperor was pent up; a noble specimen of 
British maguificpnee and sumptuoa.sness I” 

Sepie/nh«)^ 21tk Tlie Emperor had passed a 
restless night. A.s tho doctor ontored about ten 
o’clock, he was endeavofiring to beguile the 
wearv hours by reading. 

“The dampnesi of the rooms,” says Antom- 
marcH, “was excessive. It atta(kcd and de- 
stroyed everything. Tho paltry nankeen, which 
served as tar'cstry, was hanging in rags against 
the walls, wo took it down, and endeavoured 
to place before the Emperor's eyes something 
more pleasing, by putting up in its stead some 
muslin we had purchased, and which we adorned ^ 
with some fine birds of Egypt, of which we had 
a collection painted on paper. We grouped our 
paintings, and placed in the midst of them an 
eagle. 'Napoleon smiled on seeing that symbol 
of victory. ‘Dear eaglet’ said he, ‘it would 
still soar on high, if those whom H covered with 
its wings had not arre.sted its fiighl.’ ” 

OctoUv ith The Emperor was very feeble, 
and deeply depressed in spirits. Ho walked out 
with the doctor, and seated himself upon a lull of 
gras.s beneath some te5es. After a few moments 
of silence, ho said— 

“Aht doctor, where is the fine climate of 
Corsica? Fate has not permitted me to se® 
once more those sights endeared to me by all the 
recollections of chihlhood. Had I retired to 
Corsica, perhaps I should not have thought of 
seizing again the reins of power. I should not 
have been vifineMMe oa every side. The pro- 
mises made would not have been brokexK and I 
ehould mot fee hm ^ 
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“Wl3afc»moU©eUons CowIot has left me! I 
siall enjoy, in imagination, fts moadors and its 
mountains, Methinfes I still tread its soil, tnd 
know it by the odow it e'xhales.” 

He then entered ftilly into his pbns for the 
improt^tment of the island, and added— 

“ Such were ideas ; but my enemies have 
bad the art of making me waste my existence 
on th« field of battle. They ha’fe transformed 
into the d^on of war the man who desired only 
the blessiilgs of peace. The nations have been 
deceived by the stratagem. AH have risen, and 
I have been overpowered.” 

The pathos of these touching words ipoved 
the feelings of Autommarchi, and tears fiUed his 
eyes. Napoleon observed his emotion, and added, 
“ Ah ! doctor, onr country I our country I If St. 
Helena were France, I should love even this 
frightful rock !” 

OMer 8/A. The Emperor was bettor, and in 
cheerful spirits. He invited the children of 
General Bertrand into his room. The children 
were always delighted with this privilege. They 
came rashing to Napoleon with their playthings, 
shouting and laughing in a perfect tumult of jo]', 
and appealing to him as the arbiter of their dis- 
cussions. The Emperor entered heartily into 
their sports, and surrendered hhnsodf to all the 
ftm and froHo of childhood. He kept them all 
to dine with him, and di.'?mis'‘ed them v/ith the 
promise that he would soon sand for them again. 
After they had loft, he said— 

“How happy ^hey are when I send for them 
or play with them' I All their wishes are satis- 
fied. Passions have not yet approached their 
hearts. They feel the plenitude of existence. 
Let them enjoy it. At their ago, I thought and 
felt as they do. But what storms since! How 
much that little Hortense grows and improves! 
If she lives, of how many young elegans will she 
not disturb the repose? I shall then be no 
more.” 

October I5tk The Emperor had passed a rest- 
• .ess night, having suffered much acute pain in 
' the liver. He also felt much solicitude respect- 
ing Madame Bertrand, wh« was sick. “We 
men,” said he, “are accustomed to pains and 
privations, and can bear them ; but a woman, 
deprived ail at once of everytliing that tends to 
render life cheerful and agreeable, transported 
to a frightful rook, how much more is siie to be 
pitied, and how much resignation she requires 1 
Bfadame Bertrand, in consequence of her illness, 
rises late. She cannot attend mass, and yet she 
would, perhaps, bo glad to hear it said. I did 
not reflect that she is an invalid when I fixed 
the hour of the senuoo. I only considered the 
great age of the good old ahbd. Tell her that I 
order Vignali to go and officiate at her house. 
Let her inform Vignali of the hour that suits 
her. He may construct a moveable altar or use 
ours. Any person may go to that mass whom 
tdie countess thinks proper to adroit.” He than 
expressed a wish tha^ ^e abbds shodid be atten- 
tive to the instmerion of the cMliret!. 

Mapdleoii was mich dkapposiKtei k 


that the two cccle^la'ttics whom Cardinal Feseh 
had sent otft to Mm, fhourdi x( ry worthy charac- 
ters, were men of very limited understandings, 
and of no general Information. The old man, 
Bnonavita, remained but a short tima upon the 
island. Napoleon was pleased with his younger 
chaplain, the Abb# Vignali, and, finding that 
his education had been neglected, recommended 
books to him, superintended his studies, and ex- 
amined him as to his progress. One cannot but 
be amused at the idea of the Emperor Napoleon 
occupying the chair of a theological professor at 
St, Helena. Buonavita once told Napoleon that 
he resembled the most able of all the Roman 
generals, namely, Alexander the Great. It is 
said that, for this blunder, the Emperor con- 
demned him to read ten pages of Eollin every 
morning, and to repeat the substanco of his lesson 
to him. 

Thus terminated the fourth year at St. Helena. 

November The Emperor’s symptoms be- 
gan to assume a more serious character. Each 
day was accompanied with increasing pain and 
Ifuignor, To-day he w^as very weak, and with 
difficulty walked into the garden. He sat down, 
looked mournfully around upon the bleak and 
eheorlcss scene, and said, in melancholy tones — 

“Ah! doctor, where is France and its cheer- 
ful climate ? If I could but see it once more ! 
If I could but breathe a little air that had passed 
over that happy country ! What a specific is 
the soil that gave us birth ! Antaeus renewed 
his strength by touching the earth. I feel that 
this prodigy would be repeated in me, and that 
I should revive on perceiving our coasts. Our 
coasts ! Ah ! I had forgotten that cowardice has 
taken victory by surprise. Its decisions axe 
without appeal,” 

Novmber lUh. The Emperor seemed very 
comfortable, and, though very Vifeak, was quite 
free from pain. He accompanied the doctor into 
tlie garden, and was surprised at the extreme 
lassitude he felt “What am I to do, doctor f” 
said he. 

You must take some exercise,” AntommawM 
replied. 

“ What!” said Napoleon, “ in the midst of the 
red-coats?” 

“No, sire,” said the doctor. “ You must dig 
the ground, turn up the earth, and so escape 
from inactivity and insult at the same time.” 

“Big the ground I" said the Emperor thought- 
fully. “ Doctor, you are right, I wiB dig Hie 
ground.” 

“We returned,” says AntommarcM, “iu-doots. 
The Emperor made bis arrangements, and the 
next morning he was already at work, fle^sent 
for me. > Holding up Ms spade and laughing, he 
said, ‘ Well, doctor, are you satisfied with your 
patient ? Is he obedient enough ? , This is better 
than your pills, doctor. You shall not physio me 
any roore.^ He then set to work again with 
new vigour j but, after a few minutes, he stopped, 
saying-— 

oooupnrion is too Is^osioui. 
exhausted. Mjr hands coESpfre w«th> 
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ae*®. Ym wtt laughing. I see the caxise of 

S )ur memment You pity my fair hand*. 

ever mind ; I have always aoomtomed my body 
to bend to my will, and I shall bring it to do so 
now, and inure it to exerdae.' 

“ He did so,” says Antommaicbij “ and soon 
grew fond of it He conveyed the mould from 
one spot to another, and pressed all Longwood 
into his service. The ladies alone escaped, though 
not without diSculty. He laughed at them, 
pressed them, entreated them, and used every art 
of persuasion. Things around soon assumed a 
different aspect Here was an excavation, there 
a basin or a road. We made alleys, grottoes, 
cascades, We planted willows, oaks, peach- 
brees, to give a little shade around the house. 
Turning from the ornamental to the nseful, we 
sowed beans and peas. The governor heard of 
our gardening, and looked upon it vi^ith a suspi- 
cious eye. He hastened to the spot I was 
taking my usual walk. ‘ Is it by your advice,’ 
said he, ‘that General Bonaparte takes this 
violent exercise?* I assented. He shrugged his 
shoulders, protesting that he could not see what 
we were about. ‘It is labour lost,’ said he; 
‘these trees wffl die. Not one will grow up.* 
I informed the Emperor of my having met the 
governor, and of our conversation. 

“‘The wretch,’ said he, ‘envi^ mo every 
minute that he does not embitter. He^he; 
my death. He calls for that momeht It comes 
too slowly to satisfy his impatience. But let 
bim be comforted. This horrible climate is 
charged with the execution of the crime, and i 
win fulfil its trust sooner than he expects.* 

“ I broke the furrows,” continues Antommar- 
chi; “the Emperor threw the seed and covered 
it over. One day, as he was arranging a bed of 
French beans, he perceived some small roots, 
and began a dissertation upon the phenomena of 
vegetation. He analysed them with his usual 
sagacity, and drew from them evidences of a 
Supreme Being, who presides over the wonders 
of Nature. 

“ • Y ou da not believe all that,’ said he. ‘You 
physicians oonsider such belief a weakness. Tell 
me,^ you who have searched the human frame in 
all its windings, have you ever met with the soul 
under your scalpel? Where does the sonl re- 
side? In what organ? Why is it that physi- 
cians do not believe in God? Matkmatt<mm 
are generally religious.' ” 

Becmler 20?^. A month had now passed 
away, during which the Emperor had enjoyed 
very comfortable health and tranquil spirits. 
The inhabitants of Longwood were, however, 
exposed to innumerable annoyances from the 
police regulations of Sir Hudson Lowe. Dr. 
Autommarehi was repeatedly arrested in his 
walks by the sentries. Napoleon escaped the 
insult by confining himself at home. Dr. An- 
tommarchi at last wrote a remonstrance to the 
governor of the island, and also to the British 
ministry. 

"I find myselfl’’ said he, “in mi dmostna- 
inhabitable island, and deprived of every Hnd «f 


liberty. Telescopes, pointed to onr habitationa^ 

Dry even into our apartments andtelegraphs, Htj 
lexterously contrived, instaitly convey a report 
jf everything that takes place in them. If I 
wish to stray beyond the narrow limits to whioh 
we are drcumscribed, I am obliged" to accept the 
company of an agent of the governor, who ia 
ordered to give him a faithful account of every 
thing I may say or do in his presence. I%ord® 
to escape from the danger of his communiettiox^, 

I find myself under the necessity of foregoing 
every kind of relaxation or socid intercourse. 
After half-past six in the afternoon, I am no 
longer allowed to walk, even in the park near 
my residence; and, what is worse, the inha- 
bitants of Longwood, who happen to be out after 
that hour, are not at liberty to return home, as 
it has happened to me three times. Is it possible 
to conceive a measure more absurd and tyrannical, 
particularly in this burning climate ? 

“ At half-past six in the evening, tne limits of 
Longwood, which comprise a circle of about two 
hundred feet in circumference, are surrounded by 
a great number of sentries, whose express orders 
are not to allow any person to go in or come out, 
and to stop every one that appears. At nine, 
these sentries narrow the circle they form, and 
axe placed so near our habitations, that I cannot 
leave my apartment to go to my laboratory, to 
Count Bertrand’s, or even to the stables, without 
being exposed to receive a thrust of a bayonet, 
from not knowing how to answer properly to the 
challenge of the sokvers, addressed to me in a 
language with which I am not conversant.” 

Sir Hudson Lowe granted to Dr. Antommarohi 
a little more liberty. But, insolently speaking of 
Napoleon as The Usurper, he informed Antom- 
marohi that he could receive no communications 
from him if he persisted in speaking of the Eiiu 

ror. 

A few days after this a scene occurred which 
mirthfully varied, for a few hours, the monotony 
and gloom of Longwood. They had airanged 
to dig a basin. The Emperor was dressed in 
largo pair of trousers and a jacket, with a broad- ^ 
brimmed straw hat. 

Some Chinese labourers, at work upon the 
basin, were apparently much amused at the Em- 
peror’s dress. “ What is that they say ?” asked 
the Emperor. “It must be my costume that 
causes their mirth. It is, indeed, odd enough ; 
but, with all their laughing, they must not be 
burned up by the heat. Every one of them shall 
also have a straw hat as a present from me.” 

The Emperor mounted a horse, and rode up 
and down for a few moments, and then suddenly 
galloped off towards Deadwood. Reaching the 
summit of the mountain, he stopped, looked 
around with his glass, and swiftly came back 
again. The whole island was thrown into com- 
motion. Intelligence was immediately commu- 
nicated to Sir Hudson Lowe. The excited mind 
of this weak man regarded it as an indioatioa 
of some fearful plot, Napoleon, beinf in thi 
mood mischievously to increase his Sara, r«» 
^uested the Abb^ Vipali to put « a 
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ilfir feo Ms oim, to moimt Ms horse, take Ms been one, two, or sonietimes three days lookinij 
glass, and ride rapidly, as if making observa- for it. The idea strikes me to surround the 
tioEs. The telegraphs immediately began to basin with water, and see whether that will stop 
operate with nervous alarm. The tranquillity of them. Doctor, send for some.” 

JL Helena was disturhod. Sir Hudson Lowe, Water was placed around the basin. The 
with his retinue, immediately hastened to Long- buoyant little insects passed over it unharmed, 
wood. When he found that the whole commotion “Let us try vinegar,” said the Emperor. The 
was occasioned by a pcaceftil priest riding harm- ants no longer ventui-ed even to approach it. 
lessly within the limits of his gaol-yard, in con- “You see,” the Emperor continued, “it is 
furioHihe withdrew. not instinct alone that guides them. They are 

“ I met him,” says Antommarchi, “ as he was prompted by something else, but by what I do 
going awfy. ^ He came to me ; gave vent to his not know. However, be the priudpla which 
anger, declaring that the individual who thus directs them what it may, they offer to man an 
Ipghed at his expense was a usurper. He con- example worthy of reflection and observation. It 
tinned to rave and swear, ending once more by is only by perseverance and tenaciousness that 
the astotmding statement that he was o usujper, any object can be attained. Had we possessed 
and that I could not deny the fact.” su^ unanimity of views 1 But nations have also 

“ The Emperor,” exclaimed Antommarchi, in their moments of forgetfulness and lassitude, 
indignant irony, “is indeed He usurped Allowance must he made for the weakness of 

the victory at Toulon, when he snatched the human nature. All, however, had not yielded to 
torch from the hands of the invader; and he has the storm. A host still preserved the fire and 
usurped the admiration of the world by the energy which mark the early steps in a career, 
number and the rapidity of his victories.” Europe might have been beaten, and those sove- 
“ Well,” said Napoleon to Antommarchi, as he reigns, now so proud of no longer having for 
returned, “what did Sir Hudson Lowe say to their equal a man of the people* would have been 
you ? Is he afraid that I shall some day get eclipsed in my presence.” 
wings and fly away, and escape the grave ?” The Emperor then turned to the discussion of 

“ I know not, sire,” Antommarchi replied. “ I the dogmas of what is called LegUiimctf. “ What 
was relating to him how you usurped victory and ridiculous pretensions !” said he, “ what contra- 
public admiration. The sketch displeased him, dictions ! Are these principles of legitimacy in 
and he retired.” conformity with the Scripture— with the laws 

“ I pity the poor man,” said Napoleon; “but and maxims of religion? Axe nations simple 
for one day we have teased him too much ” The enough to believe themselves the property of a 
Emperor then turned the conversation, family ? Was David, who dethroned Saul, a 

The works in the construction of the basin legitimate? Had he any other rights than those 
were continued for several weeks. One day, as he derived from the consent of his nation ? In 
they were laying down the pipes, the weather France, various families have succeeded each 
threatened rain. Napoleon, who ever manifested other on the throne, and have formed several 
a parental interest in all who were in his employ, dynasties, either by the will of the people, repre- 
was unwilling that the Chinamen should be ex- sented in their assemblies, or by the votes of the 
posed. “ It is useless,” said he to Antommarchi, Parliaments, composed of barons and bishops, 
“ that the people should get wet. There is no who at that period represented the nation, 
hurry for this basin. Let them rest. We will “ How many families have also successively 
resume our task hereafter. I have, besides, some occupied the throne of England I The house k 
observations to make. Come, follow me. You Hanover, which succeeded the prince it de- 
will find them interesting.” throned, now reigns, because such was the will 

The Emperor led his oompaniou into his bed- of the ancestors of the present race of these 
room, and showed him some ants, whose habits touchy people, who thought this change of go- 
he had been studying. These little insects had vernment absolutely necessary to the pmerva.- 
appeared in great numbers, and had climbed his tion of their interests, and of their political and 
table, on which there usually was some sugar, religious rights. Some of the old men still 
The ants had discovered this prize, and had csta- living have witnessed the efforts made by the 
blished a regular chain of communication between last branch of the Stuarts to laud in Scotlandi 
the sugar-basin and their magazine of deposit, where they were seconded by those whose ideas 
Napoleon, unwilling to disturb their plans, yet and sentiments were conformable to their own, 
curious to study their developments of sagacity, The attempt was opposed, and the Stuaxts ex- 
now and then moved the barrier, admiring the polled by an immense majority of the people, 
industry and activity displayed until the sugar whose new interests and opinions were opposed 
was again found. to those of that degenerate family.” 

“ This is not mstinct,” said he ; “ it is much The Emperor’s nealth now again rapidly de- 
more ; it is sagacity, intelligence, the ideal of dined, and weary months of monotony, languor, 
civil association. But these little beings have and pain passed sadly away. On tne 26th oi 
not our passions, our cupidity. They assist, bat July, 1820, as he was reclining upon the sofh. in 
do not destroy each other, I have vainly endea- his dilapidated, damp, and darkened chamlw, 
voured to demat their purpose, I have removed his thoughts reverted to Rome, where his revwad 
til* swiiar to tvwcy part of the room. The)' have , mother still resided. With emotion he rewilad 
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her affection mi tender caw bestowed on him sa 
bis early years. 

“Yon, doctor,” said he, *‘are strongly at- 
tached to me. You regard not contrarieties, 
l^n, and fatigue, when you can relieve my suf- 
ferings; yet all that is not maternal solicitude ! 
Ah I Mamma Letitia !” he exclaimed. Weakened 
by sickness, and overcome by the gjush of affec- 
tionate feelings, he buried his face in hib hands, 
and remained for a lung time absorbed in sEent 
sorrow. 

My Slst. It was a bright and cheerful day. 
The basin was completed and filled with water. 
Some fishes had been obtained, and Napoleon 
was desirous of placing them in the bafin with 
his own hand. He wished all the children of 
longwood, whom he had not seen for several 
days, to accompany him, that he might enjoy 
their happiness. The little group, buoyant with 
hope and joy, were soon gathered around the 
Emperor, whom they so dearly loved. The 
gloom of Longwood was relieved by this gleam 
of sunshine, as Napoleon, with his retinue of art- 
less prattlers, went to the water and watched the 
arrowy movements of the fishes in its crystal 
depths. 

Before returning, he caught k his arms the 
beautiful little Hortenso Bertrand, and, taking 
from his pocket a very pretty pair of coral ear- 
rings, he said, “ Where is Doctor Antommarchi ? 
I want his nfirustry. He must boro these pretty 
lifctle ears.” They sat down under the shade of 
an oak-tree. Count Montholon supported the 
patient Napoleon looked on. Littlo Arthur 
Bertrand was greatly alarmed at these formid- 
able preparations. He clenched his fist, and 
stamped with indignation, declaring that he 
would not allow his sister to be hurt 

'‘You little rogue,” said Napoleon, “if you 
are not quiet, I will have your ears bored dso. 
Come, be obedient.’* The operation was soon 
over, and the rings adjusted. Napoleon took 
the lovely and amiable child in Im arms and 
kissed her, saying, with a amilo — 

“ Co and show your ears to mamma. If she 
does not approve of the operation, tell her it was 
Bot I, but that it was the doctor who did it.” 

“Yes, sire,” said Ilortense gaily; and she 
bounded away to find her mother. 

The spirit of Arthur had struck the Emperor. 
“Observe the firmness of that little urchin,** 
aaict he ; “I was just as resolute at his age. I 
was noisy and quarrelsome, and feared nobrMy. 
But the afiection of Mamma i.'qitia was tem- 
pered by severity. She punished and rewarded 
without partialit;^. Nothing we did, either good 
or evil, was lost SliD watched over her children 
with unexampled care; discarding, and .stain]>- 
ing with disgrace, every ignoble sentiment and 
affection, and only allowing our young minds 
to imbibe impressions of what was ^eat and 
elevated. She abhorred falsehood, punished dis- 
obedience, and did not allow any fault to pass 
unnoticed.” 

The middle ol September now amved, and 
lll« Emperor wm manifestly, though slowly, I 


The doctor, fiading him o»ie day fipon 
his b^, fndeavoured to rouse him from bis 
lethargy. 

“ Ahl doctor,” said Napoleon, “ forbew W@ 
are happy when we sleep. Wants, privations, 
cares, and anxiety are then no more.” Falling 
back, ha sunendered himself again to the obh» 
vion of his pillow. 

Many days of dismal weather now detained 
the Emperor in his cheerless room; andtcach 
day was accompanied by languor, weariness, and 
pain. A deathly pallor ovempread I!1 b cheek. 
ChUla shook his frame. His debility was so 
great that he could with difficulty leave his bed. 
T1 3 fourteenth of October arrived, and thus ter- 
minated the fifth year of this unrelenting, law- 
less, despotic imprisonment 


CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

THE LAST DATS OF NAPOLEOIT. 

Remarks of the Emperor upon bis career— The death of 
the fishes— Tuhngs of the death of the Princess Eliza 
— Remaika upon Spam and Italy— Cruelty of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe— Anecdotes— The Emperor’s letter to hi* 
son— Receives the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper— 
His will— The dying scene— Death and burial. 

Tee Emperor had now entered upon the sixth 
year of his cruel captivity, but God, in mercy, 
had decreed to him but six months more ol 
suffering. Days and weeks, dark and dreary, 
still came and went, while fogs enveloped the 
blackened rock, and storms of wind and rain 
swept over its bleak and barren heights. On 
the 21ind of October there was a lull in the 
disease, and the Emperor transiently revived. 

“ When my health is once established,” he 
said to Dr. Antommarchi, “ I shall restore you 
to your studies. You shall proceed to Europe 
and publish your works. I will not suffer you 
to waste your existence on this horrible rook. 
You have told me, if I recollect rightly, that 
you do not know France. You will then see ' 
that country. You will see those canals, those 
monuments with which I covered it during the 
time of my power. The duration of that power 
has been like that of a flash of lightning. But 
no matter ; it is filled with useful institutions. 

“I have hallowed the Bevolution by iuhising 
it into our laws. My code is the sheet-aiuhoi 
which will save France, and entitle mo to tiie 
benedictions of posterity. The plan of levelling 
the Alps was one of the first, formed at the 
commencement of my career. I had entered 
Italy, and, finding that the communications with 
Paris occupied a considerable time, and were at- 
tended with much difficulty, I endeavoured to 
render them quicker, and resolved to open them 
through the valley of the Rhdno, I also wished 
to render that river navigable, and blow up tne 
rock under which it ingulfs and disappears. 1 
had sent engineers to the sjpot. The expense 
would have been inconsiderable, and I submitted 
the plan to the Direolory. But we were 
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nmy hy I wntl te Egy ft, ’«.ud no one i 

t&Xfglit any more about it 
** On my return I took it up again. I ba^ 
iiamissod the lawyers, and, having no more 
obstacles in my way, we applied our hammers 
to the Alps? We executed what the Romans 
had not dared to try, and traced, through blocks | 
of granite, a solid and spacious road, capable of | 
resisting the efforts of time." 

October 26i/i, The Emperor was seized with 
shivering in all his frame, accompanied by in- 
tense thirst. The weather was chill and damp, , 
and he had a large fire lighted, at which he i 
vainly endeavoured to v;arra himself. His | 
strength seemed quite exhaustod, ** This is not 
life,” said he ; “ it is mere existence. Death will 
soon terminate my sufferings. In what a state 
am I, doctor I Evorj' thing seems to weigh upon 
me to fatigue me. I can scarcely support my- 
seE Have you not, among the resources of art, 
any moans of reviving the play of the machine ?” 

Novmh&r The Emperor, though so weak 
that he could hardly support himself, walked out 
to the basin wliiob he had constructed. Upon a 
bench, by the side of the water, ho had been in 
the habit of spending hours, amusing himself by 
watching the motions of the fishes, tossing them 
crumbs of bread, and studying all their habits. 
Some strange disease attacked them. One after 
another they perished, and floated upon the top 
of the water. Napoleon was deeply affected by 
the death of his little favourites. As he gazed 
upon one or two fiioating upon the surface, he 
said, sadly— 

“You see very well that there is a fatality 
attached to me. Everything I love, everything 
that belongs to me, is immediately struck,’' 
“From that moment,” says Autommarchi, 
“ neither weather nor sickness could prevent him 
from going daily to visit them himself, and he 
urged me to see if there were no means of as- 
sisting them. I could not conceive whence pro- 
ceeded this singular mortality, and examined 
whether it was caused by the water; but the 
examination was too slow for the Kuiperor’s im- 
tience, and he sent for me several times every 
y, and despatched me to ascertain whether 
others had perished. At last I discovered the 
cause of this accident which grieved Napoleon 
so much. We had cemented the bottom of the 
basin with a mastic containing a great proportion 
of copper, which had poisonSi the fishes. We 
took out those which were still alive and put 
them in a tub.” 

Nornnb&r 19«A. For many nights the Empe- 
ror had enjoyed no refreshing sleep, and a con- 
stant pain in the liver tortured him ©very hour. 
Ho had no longer any strength or energy left. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ what a delightful thing 
rest is ! The bed has become for me a place of 
luxury. I would not exobange it for aU the 
thrones in the world. What an alteration I How 
Men am 1 1 I, whose activity was boundless, 
whose mind never slumbered, swn now pimijMd 
in a kthargio stnpor, and must make an effort 
to raise my eydids. I Bometimei dictated 


upon different pnbjeofcs to font or five sewetaries, 
’ftho wrote as fast as words Muldbo uttered; but 
then I wss Napoleon, now I am no longer any- 
thing. My strength, my faculties, forsake me. 
I do not live. I merely exist.** 

A fortnight now pasnd away, daring which 
the Emperor was so wi^ik, and was plunged in 
such profound melancholy, that ho did not leave 
bis room, and scarcely uttered a word. To the 
entreaties of the doctor that he would take some 
medj<*mo, be replied — 

“What hope can 1 entertain? What bone- 
' ’al eflect can I expect from medicines? 
Doctor, nothing useless should be done.** 

Decmher Wth. The Emperor continued ex- 
ceedingly v/eak and^dojeeted. After a night of 
sleepl.-^.ssness and pain, he endeavoured to walk 
about the di'awing-room, but his limbs bent 
beneath his weight, and he was obliged to sit 
down. 

“They are exhausted,” said he, in melancholy 
tones. “ See, there is nothing left — ^mere skele- 
tons! Everything must have an end. I am 
fast approaciung mine ; and I do not regret it, 
for 1 have, indeed, no reason to be attached to 
life.” 

December 2Bth. Some newspapers arrived 
from Europe. The Emperor perused them with 
the greatest avidity. In them he read the ac- 
count of the death of his sister Eliza. 

“ This intelligence,” says A ntommarchi,** threw 
him into a state of stupor. He was in an arm- 
chair, his head hanging down upon his breast, 
motionless, like one a prey to violent grief. 
Deep sighs escaped him at intervals. He rai/ed 
his eyes, cast them down again, fixing them al- 
ternately upon me and upon the ground, and 
looking fixedly at me, without uttering a single 
word. At last he extended his arm towards me, 
and I felt his pulse. It was weak and irregular, 
I wished him to take a little orange-flower water, 
but he did not seem to have heard me, I en- 
treated him to go out and breathe the open air 
in the garden.” 

“ Do you think,’’ said Napoleon, in a low and 
altered tone of voice, “ that it can relieve me 
from the state of oppression under which I am 
labouring ?” 

“ I do, sire,’ Antommarohi replied ; “ and, at 
the same time, again I entreat your Miyesty to 
use also the beverage I have proposed to you.” 

Napoleon drank of the orange-water, and said, 
“ You wish me to go into the garden. Be it so.” 
He rose with difficulty, and, leaning upon the 
doctor's arm, said, “I am very weak. My 
trembling legs can hardly support me." 

It was a beautiful day. The Emperor, assistedi 
by his physician, tottered along as far as t^ 
summer-house, where his strength entorely Med 
him, and he was obliged to sit down upon a 
bemffi. He was silent for a frw moments, and 
toen said— 

“ The papers announoe that the Frinom 
died df a xervous fever, and toat she has, ap- 
pointed Jerome guardian of hw oMldren.’* J^mt 
! m afeotmnato ^gium upon km 
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conttoned— “ I know not how far the news of 
her death is tn be credited in the manner related 
in the papers; but I think that she cannot have 
appointed Jerome guardian of her children. To 
render that admissible, it must be supposed that 
her husband, Bacciocchi, is either dead or absent ; 
otherwise he is their guardian hy the right of law 
and nature.” 

The Emperor rose, leaned, upon the arm of the 
doctor, and, looking him steadfastly in the face, 
said, “ You see, doctor, Eliza has just shown us 
the way. Death, which seems to have overlooked 
our famOy, now begins to strike it. My turn 
cannot be far distant, I have no longer any 
strength, activity, or energy left. I am no longer 
Napoleon. You endeavour in vain to revive 
hope — to recall life upon the point of escaping. 
Your care is without avail against Fate. Its 
decrees are immutable, its decisions without 
appeal. The first person of our family who will 
follow Eliza to the grave is that great Napoleon 
who liere drags on a miserable existence — who 
sinks ander its weight — but who, however, stiU 
keeps Europe in a state of alarm. As for me, all 
is over. My days will soon end on this miserable 
rock.* 

They returned to the house, and the Emperor, 
exhausted and dejected, threw himself upon his 
bed. He spoke of bis son, whom he could never 
hope to see again, and of Maria Louisa. The 
doctor endeavoured to turn his thoughts from 
these painful recollections. “ I understand yo^ 
doctor,” said the Emperor sadly. “Well, be it 
so. Let us forget, if indeed the heart of a father 
cdh forget." 

January 26t4. Intelligence arrived at St. 
Helena of the revolutionary movements in Spain 
and Naples. “Ferdinand of Spain,” said the 
Emperor, “is a man incapable of governing him- 
self, and, of course, he is incapable of governing 
the Peninsula. As for the revolution in Naples, 
I must confess that I did not expect it. Who 
would ever have supposed that a set of Mache- 
ronal would ape the Spaniards, proclaim their 
principles, and rival them in courage ? No doubt 
that, of the two Ferdinands, one is not better 
than the other. But the question does not tom 
upon them, it is upon their respective nations; 
and between these there is so great a difference 
in point of energy and elevation of sentiment, 
that either the Neapolitans are mad, or this 
movement of theirs is a forerunner of a general 
insurrection. In the presence, as they are, of 
the rulers of Italy, what can they do if they are 
not supported hy some great nation ? If they 
are thus supported, I applaud their patriotism ; 
but if it be otherwise, how much I pity my good 
and dear Italians I They will be immolated, and 
the sacrifice of their generous blood will not 
benefit the beautiful soil which gave them birth. 

I pity them. Unfortunate people I they are dis- 
trfbuted in groups, divided, separated among a j 
parcel of princes who only serve to excite aver- 
sions, to ^olve the ties which unite them, and 
Ipo prevent them from agreeing together and oo- 
»peratmg with each other for the attainment of 
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their common liberty, ft wm that 
spirit I was endeavouring to destroy. Tt wa* 
with a view to gain this object that I annexed 
part of Italy to France, and formed a kingdom 
of the other part. I wished to eradicate local 
habits, partial 'and narrow views, to model the 
inhabitants after onr manners, to accustom them 
to onr laws, and then to unite them together, 
and restore them to the ancient glory of iHly. 

“ I proposed to make of all these states thus 
agglomerated a compact and independ&t power, 
over which my second son would have reigned, 
and of which Rome, restored and embellished, 
would have been the capital. I should have 
removed Murat from Naples. From the sea to 
the Alps only one sway would have been ac- 
knowledged. I had already begun the execution 
of that plan which I had formed with a view to 
the interests of Italy. Workmen were already 
engaged in clearing Rome of its ruins, and in 
draining the Pontine Marshes; but war, the 
circumstances m which 1 was placed, and the 
sacrifices 1 was obliged to ask of the people, did 
not allow me to do for them what i wished. 
Such, my dear doctor, were the motives which 
stopped me. 

“ Ah ! doctor, what recollections, what epwhs 
that beautiful Italy recalls to my mind I Metliinks 
the moment is only just gone by when I took 
the command of the army which conquered it 
I was young, like you. I possessed your vivacity, 
your ardour. I felt the consciousness of my 
powers, and burned to enter the lists, I had 
aheady given proof of what I could do. My 
aptitude was not contested, but my youth dis- 
pleased those old soldiers who had grown grey 
on the field of battle. Perceiving this, I felt the 
necessity of compensating the disadvantage by 
an austerity of principles from which I never 
departed. Brilliant actions were required 
conciliate the affection and confidence of the 
military, and I performed some. We marched, 
and everything vanished at onr approach. My 
name was soon as dear to the people as to the 
soldiers. I could not be insensibio to this unani- 
mity of homage, and became iruiiiferent to every- 
thing that was not glory, The air resounded 
with acclamations on my passage. Everything 
was at my disposal. But I only thought of my 
brave soldiers, of France, and of posterity.” 

Daring the months of January iind February, 
1821, the Emperor's health was most deplorable, 
and his sufferings were extreme. Amid the flue- 
tuations of pain and disease, confined to his 
cheerless chamber, buried in fogs, and with an 
incessant continuance of storms of wind aad rain, 
the dismal weeks lingered along. 

March ith. The conversation in the Emperorii 
sick chamber turned upon the fine arts. One 
pre.sent held music in very little estimation, and 
did not conceal his opinion. “ You are wrong,** 
said the Emperor. “Of all the liberal arti, 
music has the greatest influence over the passions, 
and is that to which the legislator ought to gift 
the greatest encouragement. A well-oomposed 
song strikes and softens the mind, and produces 
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a grea^r efifeot; than a mom! work, wHoh oon- 
Yinces our reason, but does not warm our feelings, 
nor effect the slightest alteration in our habits.” 

Marid I7tk. The aged Abb^ Buonavita was 
aompletely broken down by the dismal climate 
of St. Helena.^ To save his life, Napoleon sent 
him to Europe, settling upon him a pension of 
three thousand francs, 

“Accompany this good old man to James- 
town," #aid the Emperor, “ and give him all the 
assistance and advice which so long a voyage 
requires. # should like to know that the good 
ecclesiastic were already arrived at Rome, and 
safe from the dangers of the passage. What 
kind of a reception do you think he will meet 
with at Rome ? Do you not suppose it will be a 
favourable one ? At any rate, they owe it to me 
to treat him well, for, after all, without me, what 
would have become of the Church ?” 

March 2Qth. Madame Bertrand came in to see 
the Emperor. Shu was in very feeble health, 
but tried to appear cheerful. Napoleon, in a 
serene frame of mind, said to her, “We must 
prepare for the fatal sentence. You, little 
Hortense, and myself are doomed to meet our 
fate on this miserable rock. I shall go first, 
you will come next, and Hortense will follow. 
We shall all three meet again in Paradise.” He 
then repeated the following lines from Voltaire 

Mais k revoir Paris, je ne dols plus pretdudre; 

Vous voyez qu’au tomboau je sms pr^t si descendre. 

Se vais au Roi dea rois deitiauder aiyouid’hul 

lie prix de tous lea maux qua j'ai souJB'eits poor loi. 

Zofire, Act 11^ Seem 3 . 

March The disease preying npon the 
Emperor was evidently making rapid progress. 
Napoleon was willing to submit to any external 
application, but said to the doctor, in a tone of 
voice expressive of the excessive repugnance he 
felt, “ It is, perhaps, beyond my power to take 
medicines. I'ha aversion I feel for them is almost 
inconceivable. I exposed myself to dangers with 
mdifforence* 1 saw death without emotion ; but 
I cannot, notwithstanding all my efforts, approach 
my lips to a cup containing the slightest pre- 
"'^aration. True it is that I am a spoiled child, 
who has never had anything to do with physio.” 
Then toxning to Madame Bertrand, he said, “ How 
lo you manage to take all those pills and drugs 
which the doctor is constantly prescribing for 
you?” 

“ I take them,” she replied, “ without think- 
ing about it, and I advise your Majesty to do 
the same.” 

He shook his head, and addressed the same 
question to General Montholon, from whom he 
leceived a similar answer. 

“ I am, then," said Napoleon, “ the only one 
who rebels against medicine. I will do so no 
longer. Give me the stuff.” He seized the oup 
eagerly, as if afraid that his resolution would 
forsake him, and swallowed the dose. 

Mmmh Zlst, The orderly-officer, whose duty 
h was to certify the presence of Napoleon, was 
ordered to make a report to Sir Hudson Lowe 
jivfiy day, stating that he hod that <Ky mm 


“ General Bonaparte.” The Emperor hod now 
been confined to his bed, since the ITth of 
March. The officer, possessing gentlemanly 
feelings, could not summon brutality enough to 
force his way into the chamber of the ufiag 
victim. All that Napoleon now asked was that 
he might be permitted to die in peace, no longer 
tortured by the hateful presence of his gaolers. 
Sir Hudson Lowe was enraged. He came to 
Longwood with his suite, walked all round the 
house, and threatened the ofiicer with the severest 
punishment if he did not obey the order. 

The ofiicer was greatly embarrassed. He ap- 
plied to G enerai Montholon and Marchand. They, 
feeling for his perplexity, arranged matters sc 
that the ofiicer could obtain a view of the Em- 
peror without Napoleon being conscious of hii 
presence. At a moment when the Emperor had 
occasion to rise from his bed m the darkened 
room, while Montholon and Antommarchi stood 
by the languid sufferer, Marchand slightly opened 
one of the curtains, as if to look out into the 
garden. The agent of the governor, who stood 
outside, peeped in, and was thus able to make 
his report. 

Still this did not satisfy Sir Hudson Lowe. 
He declared that if his agent was not permitted 
daily to see General Bonapa7'te,h.Q would come to 
Longwood with his staff and force his way into 
the house, regardless of consequences. General 
Montholon endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the insulting and cruel deed. He represented to 
him the respect due to misfortune, and how much 
his unwelcome appearance would discompose and 
agitate the dying Emperor. Sir Hudson was 
incapable of appreciating such arguments, and 
turned a deaf ear to tibem. Just at this moment 
Dr. Antommarchi made his appearance, almost 
suffocated with indignation at this inhuman treat- 
ment of his revered patient. 

“ Where is General Bonaparte f" said the go- 
vernor, haughtily. 

“ There is no General Bonaparte here,” Antom- 
marchi as haughtily replied. 

When did he disappear?” rejoined the go- 
vernor. 

do not recollect precisely,” said Antom- 
marchi. “ The last battle at which General 
Bonaparte commanded was that of Aboukir. He 
fought for civilization; you were protecting bar- 
barism. He defeated your allies and threw them 
into the sea. His victory was complete. I have 
not heard of General Bonaparte since. But 
hasten and fill np the measure of your indig- 
nities by depriving the Emperor of the short 
remains of his existence.” 

“ The Emperor r said Sir Hudson a®om- 

fully ; “ what emperor ?” 

“He who made England tremble,” replied 
Antommarchi, “ and placed in the hands of the 
Continent the weapon which will, sooner or later, 
g^ve the death-blow to your aristocracy.” 

‘That sotil,'’aay8 Antommarchi, with generoue 
indignation, “ must be formed of the mud of tiif 
Thames who can come and watch for the k# 
the dying man. The iMsoktion tak 
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the CalabriRa wms too Sm, and Ma temper 
too sa¥a^, to permit any hope that the rules of 
decoram or the dictates of humanity wonld be 
attended to. Count Bertrand and General Mon- 
tholon, therefore, sought some other means to 
appease the storm. They were fortunate enough 
to persuade Napoleon to consent to calling in a 
eonsulting physician. He chose Dr. Arnott, 
whom the governor made responsible for ihepre* 
sence of the Emperor, and who was obliged to 
make every day a report, which was transmitted 
to plantation House.^' 

April 2nd, The British govenuaent had now 
finished a more comfortable residence for Napo- 
leon than the miserable, dilapidated, rat-infested 
cabin where the Emperor had thus far been con- 
fined. Sir Hudson Lowe’s physician, Dr. Arnott, 
urged his being removed. The dying Emperor 
listened to him without answering a word, aud 
then turning to his friend, Dr. AntommarcM, 
said, “ Is that your opinion, doctor?” 

** No, sire,” Antommarchi replied. ** The fever 
is too violent. The removal from one house to 
another might be attended with the most serious 
oonsequencea” 

“You have heard,” said the Emperor to Dr. 
Arnott. ** We must tliink no more about it” 

Dr. Amott still ventured to urge the removal, 
bat the Empef or made no reply* 

April hik. The Emperor passed a night of 
extreme suffering. He was heard, in a moment 
of anguish, to exclaim, “ Ah ! since I was to lose 
my life in this deplorable manner, why did the 
cannon-balls spare it?” 

April %th. It was now twenty days smoe the 
Emperor had been able to shave. The doctor 
had often endeavoured to persuade him to order 
one of his servants to shave him, but he had 
always eluded the subject. At last the incon- 
venienca became so great, that he expressed a 
wish to be shaved. The doctor proposed to send 
for a barber. The Emperor pondered the sub- 
ject for a moment, and then said, “ I have al- 
ways shaved myself. Nobody has ever put hia 
hand on my face. I am now without strength, 
and must, of necessity, resign and submit to that 
against which my nature has always revolted. 
But no, doctor,” he added, “ it shall not be said 
that I have thus suffered myself to be touched. 
It is only yon whom I will allow to shave me.” 

The doctor pleaded inexperience, and urged 
the Entporor to employ a more skilful hand. 

** Very well,” said the Emperor, “it shall ha 
m you like ; but certainly no one but yourself 
shall ever boast of having put his hands on my 
face.” 

April 7th. The Emperor^ was a little more 
comfortable. Snmmoruag his strength, he rose, 
shaved himself, dressed, and sat down in his arm- 
chair. As ho was rea^iig one of the European 
Jounrals, he came to an offensive anecdote in 
reference to two of his generals. Ha remarked, 
“No doubt faults were committed. But who is 
« 0 mpt from faults ? The citizen, in the quiet 
feaotjr of his easy iif®, has hia momenta of weak- 
ness mi strengta. And 


grown old in the midst of the haa&rds qf war, 
who have eonstantly had to contend with all 
kinds of difficulties, should never have beer 
inferior to themaelves at any moment — si )ula 
have always exactly hit the mark.” 

April 15ih, The Emperor devpted the whok 
morning to writing his will. It commenced as 
follows !— »“ 1. I die in the Apostolical Roman 
religion, in the midst of which I was born, moil 
than fifty years ago, 2. It is my wish tfcat 
ashes may repose upon the banks of the Seine, 
in the midst of the French people wEbm I have 
loved so well. 3. I have always had reason to 
be pleased with my dearest wife, the Empress 
Maria Louisa, and retain for her, to my last 
moments, the most tender sentiments. I beseech 
her to watoh over my son, in order to preserve 
him from the snares whioh yet environ his in- 
fancy. 4 . Ireoommendtomy son never to forget 
that he was bom a French prince, and never ta 
allow himself to become an instrument in the 
hands of the triumvirs who oppress the nations 
of Europe. He ought never to fight against 
France, or to injure her in any manner. He 
ought to adopt my motto, Enmjihing for th» 
French peopled 

He then remembered, in kind and munificent 
bequests, all of his old friends who were still 
living, and the widows and the children of those 
who were dead. No one escaped his grateful 
memoir, 

AprU 17tA At three o’clock in the afternoon 
Napoleon sent for Count Montholon. His fkoe 
was flushed, and his eye beamed with peculiar 
lustre. 

*‘My mind has been roused,” said he, “in 
talking with General Bertrand abciut what my 
executors should say to my son when they see 
him. I wish, in a few words, to give yon a 
summary of the counsels whioh I bequeath to my 
son. You will thus be more easily enabled to 
detail my ideas to him. Write.” 

The Emperor then rapidly dictated the Mow- 
ing extraordinary letter ; — ^ 

“My son should not think of avengingmj^ 
death. He should profit by it. Let the remem- 
brance of what I have done never leave his 
mind. Let him always be, like me, every inch 
a Frenchman. The aim of all his efforts should 
bo to reign by peace. If he should recommence 
my wars out of pure love of imitation, and with- 
out any absolute necessity, he would be a mere 
ape. To do my work over again wonld be to 
suppose that I had done nothing. To complete 
it, on tlie contrary, would be to show the solidity 
of the basis, and explain the whole plan of an 
edifice which I had only roughly sketched. 
The same thing is not done twice in. a century, 

I was obliged to daunt Europe by my arms. la 
the present day, the way is to convince her. I 
saved the Revolution, which was about to perish. 
X raised it from its ruins, and showed it to the 
world beaming with glory. I have implanted 

"V in Franoe and in Euffopo. They owa* 
Let my son brii^ into 
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All tli&t I lm¥0 sown. Let him develop all the 
al«iesli of prosperity inclosed in the soil of 
Fmjco^ and by these means he may yet be a 
peat sovereign 

** The Boni'bons will not maintain their position 
after my dda7h. A reaction in my favour will take 
place every wbsi’es even in England. This reaction 
will be a Inr inlierh 'mce for my son. It is pos- 
sibieJLat the English, in order to efface the re- 
membranco of their perseentions, will favour my 
whs roB^rn to France. But in order to live in a 
good onderstandiag with England, it is necessary, 
at any cost, to favour her commorcial interests. 
This nece&.lty leads to one of those two conse- 
luencefi— war with England, or a sharing of the 
comiiiffrce of the world with her. This second 
oouilitiou is the only one possible in the present 
day. The exterior question will long take pre- 
eedence, in France, of the interior. 1 bequeath 
to my sou sufficient strength and sympathy to 
enable him to eontiuuo my work, with the single 
aid of an elevated and conciliatory diplomacy. 

“ His position at Vienna is deplorable. Will 
Austria set him at liberty unconditionally? But, 
after all, Francis 1. was once in a more oririotd 
position, and ywt hia French nationality was no- 
thing smpidred by it. Let not my son ever 
mount the throne by the aid of foreign influence. 
Hia aim should not be to fuifll a desire to reim, 
but to deserve the approbation of posterity, iuet 
him chori-sh an intimacy with my family, when- 
ever it rihali be in his power. My mother is a 
woman oi the old school. Joseph and Eugbne 
are able to give him good counsel. Hortense 
and Caroline are superior women. If he re- 
mains in exile, let him marry one of my nieces. 
If France recalls him, let him seek the hand of a 
princess of Russia. This court is the only one 
whore family ties rule policy. The alliance 
which he may contract should tend to increase 
the exterior influence of France, and not to intro- 
duce a foreign ifjfluence into its councils. The 
French nation, when it is not taken the wrong 
way, is more easily governed than any other. 
Its prompt and easy comprehension is un- 
equalled. It immediately discerns who labours 
for and who against it. But then it is necessary 
always to speak to its senses, otherwise its un- 
easy spirit gnaws; it ferments and explodes. j 

“My son will arrive after a time of civil 
troubles. He has but one party to fear, that of 
the Duke of Orleans, This party has been ger- 
minating for a long time. Let him despise all 
prties,and only see the mass of the people. Ex- , 
fcpting those who have betrayed their country, 
he ought to forget the previous conduct of all 
meiq and reward talent, merit, and serrioes 
wherever he finds th^»m. Chateaubriand, not- 
with.'itanding his libel, is a good Frenchman.*’’ 

“ France is the country where the chiefs of 
parties have the least influence. To rest for 
support on them is to build on sand. Groat 

w Nothing can more strikingly snow the exalted 
ebarieter of Napoleon than his readiness to forgive the 
itoelous libel of Chateaubriand. W« have bat few 
mmmphm oi a spirit so magnaaimant and sidtfargetfiil. 


things can be done in Franoe only by iiavingthe 
support of the mass of ths peopk. Besides, a 
government should always seek for support 
where it is reaRy to be found. There are moral 
laws as inflexible and imperious as the physical 
ones. The Bourbons can only rely for support 
on the nobles and the priests, whatever may be 
the Constitution which they are made to adopt 
The water will descend again to its level, in 
spite of the machine which has raised it for a 
moment. I, on tb« contrary, relied on tha 
whole mass of the people, without exception. I 
set the example of a government which favoured 
the interests of all. I did not govern by the 
help of, or solely for, either the nobles, the 
priests, the citizens, or tradesmen. I governed 
for the whole community, for the whole family 
of the French nation. 

“ My nobility will afford no support to my 
son. I required more than one generation to 
succeed hi making them assume my colour, and 
preserve, by tradition, the sacred deposit of my 
moral conquests. From the year 1815, all the 
grandees openly espoused the opposite party. I 
felt no reliance either on my marshals or my 
nobility, not even on my colonels *, but the whole 
mass of the people, and the whole army, up to 
the grade of captain, were on my side. I was 
not deceived in feelhg this confidence. Thej 
owe much to me, I was their true representa* 
tive. My dictatorship was indispensable. Tht 
proof of this is, that they always offered me more 
power than I desired. In the present day there 
is nothing possible in France but what is neces- 
sary. It will not be the same with my son. His 
power will be disputed. He must anticipate 
every desire for liberty. It is, besides, easier in 
ordinary times to reign with the help of the 
Chambers than alone. The Assemblies take a 
great part of your responsibility, and nothing is 
more easy than always to have the majority on 
your side; but core must be taken not to de- 
moralise the country. The influence of the go- 
vernment in France is immense ; and if it under- 
stands the way, it has no need of employing 
corruption in order to find support on all sides. 
The aim of a sovereign is not only to reign, but 
to diffuse instruction, morality, and well-being. 
Anything false is but a bad aid. 

“ In my youth I, too, entertained some illu- 
sions; but I soon recovered from them. The 
great orators, who rule the Assemblies by the 
brilliance of their eloquence, axe, in general, men 
of the most mediocre political talents. They 
should not be opposed in their own way, for they 
have always more noisy words at command than 
you. Their eloquence should be opposed by a 
serious and logical argument. Their strength 
lies in vagueness. They should be brought 
back to the reality of raots. Fracri<»l argu- 
ments destroy them. In the Council there were 
men possessed of much more eSoqueuce than I 
was. 1 always defeated them by this simpk 
argument, tm and tm make fm>* 

“ France ipossesses very dever praotaoal men. 
The only thmg neoessaiy is to find them, and in 
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giva them the mmm of reacMng the proper 
atatim. Such a one is at the plongh who ought 
to be m the Council ; and such another is mi- 
aister who onght to be at the plongh. Let not 
my son be astonished to hear men, the most 
reasonable to all appearance, propose to him 
the most absurd plans. From the Agrarian law 
to the despotism of the Grand Turk, every 
system finds an apologist in France. Let him 
fcnto them all; let him take everything at 
its just value, and surround himself by all the 
real capacity of the eountry. The Frenon people 
are influenced by two powerful passions, the love 
of liberty and the love of distinction. These, 
though seemingly opposed, are derived from one 
and the same feeling. A government can only 
•atisfy these two wants by the most exact justice. 
The law and action of the government must be 
equal towards all. Honours and rewards must 
be conferred on the men who seem, in the eyes 
of all, to be most worthy of them. Merit may 
be pardoned, but not intrigue. The order of the 
Legion of Honour has b^een an immense and 
powerful incitement to virtue, talent, and cou- 
rage. If ill-employed, it would become a great 
evfl, by alienating the whole army if the spirit 
of court intrigue and coterie presided at its no- 
minations or in its administration. 

‘*My son will be obliged to allow the liberty 
of the press. This is a necessity in the present 
day. In order to govern, it is not necessary to 
pursne a more or less perfect theory, but to build 
with the materials which axe under one’s hand; 
to submit to necessities, and proflt by them. 
The liberty of the press onght to become, in the 
hands of the government, a powerful auxiliary in 
diffusing, through all the most distant comers of 
the empire, sound doctrines and good principles. 
To leave it to itself would be to fall asleep oh 
the brink of a danger. On the oonolusion of a 
general peace, I would have instituted a Directory 
of the Press, composed of the ablest men of the 
country, and I would have diffused, even to the 
most distant hamlet, my ideas and my intentions. 
In the present day, it is impossible to remain, as 
one might have done three hundred years ago, a 
quiet spectator of the transformations of society. 
Now one must, under the pain of death, either 
direct or hinder everything. 

“My son onght to be a man of new ideas, and 
of the cause which I have made triumphant 
everywhere. He ought to establish institutions 
which shah, efface all traces of the feudal law, 
secure the dignity of man, and develop those 
germs of prosperity which have been budding for 
oenturies* He should propagate, in all ^ose 
countries now uncivilized and Wbaxous, the 
benefits of Christianity and civilfratioa. Such 
should be the aim of all my son’s thoughts. 
Such is the cause for which I die a martyr to the 
hatred of the oligarchs, of which I am the object. 
Let him consider the holiness of my cause. Look 
at the remoidesl They were formerly in the 
oouncils of a Bourbon. To-morrow they will re- 
turn to their country, and 1 ind mine expiate in 
the blessings which I desired to bestow 


on nations. My enemies are tie enemies of 
humanity. They desire to fetter the people, 
whom they regard as a flock of sheep. They 
endeavour to oppress France, and to make the 
stream reasewnd towards its source. Let them 
take care that it does not bwbt its Founds. 

“ With my son, all opposite interests may iivt 
in peace; new ideas be diffused and gather 
stren^h, without any violent shock, or the 
sacrifice of any victims, and humanity be s^fiaie 
dreadM misfortunes. But if the bliud^atred ot 
kings still pursues my blood after my death, I shall 
then be avenged, but cruelly avenged. Civiliza- 
tion win suffer in every way if nations burst their 
bounds, and rivers of blood wOl be shed through 
out the whole of Europe ; the lights of science 
and knowledge wiU be extinguished amid civil 
and foreign wai-fare. More than three bundled 
years of troubles will be required In order to 
destroy in Europe that royal authority which has, 
but for a day, represented the interests of all 
classes of men, but which struggled for several 
centuries before it could throw off aU the 
restraints of the Middle Ages. If, on the other 
hand, the North advances against oivilization, the 
struggle will be of shorter duration, but the blows 
more fatal. The weU-beiQg of nations, all the 
results which it has taken so many years to 
obtain, will be destroyed, and none can foresee the 
disastrous oonsequenoes. The accession of my 
son is for the interest of nations as well as of 
kings. Beyond the circle of ideas and principles 
for which we have fought, and which I have 
carried triumphantly through all difficulties, I see 
nought but slavery and confusion for France and 
for tiu* whole of Europe. 

“ ?ou will publish all that I have dictated or 
written, and you will engage my son to read and 
reflect upon it. You will teU him to protect all 
those who have served me wcU, and their u umber 
is large. My poor soldiers, so magnanimous, so 
devoted, are now, perhaps, in want of bread. 
What courage, what good sense is there in this 
French people! What buried riches, which will, 
perhaps, never again see the light of day! 
Europe is progressing towards an inevitable 
transformation. To endeavour to retard this 
progress would be but to lose strength by a use- 
less struggle. To favour it is to strengthen the 
hopes and wishes of ail. 

** There are desires of nationality which murt 
be satisfied, sooner or later. It is towards this 
end that continual progress should be made. My 
son’s position^ will not be exempt from im- 
mense difficulties. Let him do by general consent 
what I was compelled by circumstances to affect 
by force of arms. When I was victorious over 
Russia in 1812, the problem (»f a peace of a hua- 
dred years' duration was solved. I cut the Gor- 
dian knot of nations. In the present day it 
must be untied. The remembrance of the thrones 
which I raised up, when it was for the interest d 
my pneral policy so to do, should be effaced 
In the year 1816 I exacted from my brothers 
that they should forget their royalty, aad oulj 
take %e title of French princer, My son ahm® 
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follow tBis An opposite cotirae would 

excite just alarm. 

“ It is BO longer in the Nortli that great ques- 
tions will be resolved, hut in the Mediterranean. 
There, there is enough to content ail tlie am- 
bition of the different Powers ; and the happiness 
s>f civilised nations may be purchased with frag- 
ments of barbarous lands. Let the kings listen 
to reason. Europe will no longer afford matter 
for maintaining mtemational hatreds. Prejudices 
are dissipated and intermingled. Bottles of com- 
merce arf becoming multiplied. It is no longer 
possible for one nation to monopolize it. As a 
means by which my son may see whether his 
administration he good or the contrary, whether 
his laws are in accordance with the manners of 
the country, let him have an annual and par- 
ticulai report presented to him of the number of 
condemnations pronounced by the tribunals. If 
crimes and delinqnencies increase in nnmbor, it 
is a proof that misery is on the increase, and 
that society is ill-governed. Their diminution, 
on the other hand, is a proof of the contrary. 

“Religious ideas have more influence than 
certain narrow-minded philosophers are willing 
to believe. They are capable of rendering great 
services to humanity. By standing well with 
the Pope, an influence is still maintained over 
the consciences of a hundred millions of men. 
Pins VIL will be always well disposed towards 
my son. He is a tolerant and enlightened old 
man. Fatal circumstances embroiled our cabi- 
nets. I regret this deeply. Cardinal Fesoh did 
not understand me. Ho upheld the party of the 
Ultramontanes, the enemies of true religion in 
France. If you are permitted to return to 
France, yon will still find many who have re- 
mained faithfhl to my memory. The best monu- 
ments which they could raise to me would be to 
make a collection of all the ideas which I ex- 
pressed in the Council of State for the adminis- 
tration of the empire j to collect all my instruc- 
tions to my ministers, and to make a hst of the 
P works which I undertook, and of all the monn- 
I ments which I raised in France and Italy. In 
what I have said in the Council of State, a dis- 
tinotion must he made between the measures 
good for the moment, and those whose applica- 
tion is eternally true. 

“ Let my son often read and reflect on history. 
This is the only true philosophy. Let him read 
and meditate on the wars of the greatest captains. 
This is the only means of rightly learning the 
iieience of war. But all that you say to him, or 
idl that he learns, will be of little use to him if 
he has not, in the depth of his heart, that sacred j 
fire and love of good which alone can effect 
eat things. I will hope, however, that he wiU 
worSiy of his destiny," 

Jjpriil l$tk After several day* and nights of 
wry severe suffering, the Emperor appeared a 
Httle better. He spoke of distinOTished military 
chieftains. “ Marlborough,” said he, “ was not 
a man whose mind was narrowly confined to the 
fieW of battle. fought and negotiated. He 


WES at once a captain and a diplomatist Ha? 
the 20th Regiment his campaigns?” 

“ I think not," answered Dr. Amott 

“ Well,” added the Emperor, “I have there ft 
copy of them, which I am glad to < ffer to that 
brave regiment. Take it, doctor, and you wiD 
place it in their library as coming from me." 

Sir Hudson Lowe censured the dockr for re- 
ceiving the book. He would not allow it to be 
presented to the regiment, fearing that it would 
increase the love which those English soldiers 
already manifested for Napoleon. “ Doctor Ar- 
nott,” sap Lord Holland, in the noble spirit 
characteristic of his nature, “ was ordered by his 
superiors to return the book, first, because it had 
not been transmitted through the Government 
House, and, secondly, because it was in the name 
of the Emperor Napoleon, not of General Bom^ 
parte. Pitiful, narrow-minded malignity, dis- 
graceful alike to the government and its agents !” 

April 20j!A The Emperor enjoyed a tempo- 
rary respite from pain. He was in cheerful 
spirits. Seeing that some of his friends hoped 
that he was permanently better, he looked at 
them with a placid smile, and said — 

“ My friends, you are mistaken. I am bettei 
to-day, but I feel, nevertheless, that my end is 
approaching. After my death, every one of you 
will have the consolation of returning to Europe. 
Some of you will see your relations again, and 
some your friends, and I shall join my brave 
companions in the Elysian Fields. Yes, Kldber, 
Desaix, Bessibres, Duroo, Ney, Murat, Massena, 
Berthier, will all come to meet me. They will 
speak to me of what we have done together, and 
I will relate to them the last events of my life. 
On seeing me again, they will ah become once 
more animated with enthusiasm and glory. We 
will talk of our wars with the Scipios, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Frederick. There will he pleasure in that, 
unless," he added, smiling, “ it should create an 
alarm in the spirit- world to see so many warrior# 
assembled together.” 

At this moment Dr. Aruott came in. The 
Emperor received him with much affability, and, 
after a few moments' conversation, said, “ It is 
all over with me, doctor. The blow is struck. 
I am near my end, and shall soon surrender mj 
body to the earth. Bertrand, approach, and 
translate to this gerttleman what you are going 
to hear. It is the relation of a series of indig- 
nities worthy of the hand which has bestows 
them. Express my full meaning. Do net omit 
a single word. 

“ I had come to seek the hospitality of the 
British people. I asked for a generous protec- 
tion. "To the subversion of every right held 
; sacred upon earth, chains were the reply I re- 
j ceived. X should have experienced a different 
I reception from Alexander. The Emperor Francis 
would have treated me with more respect and 
kindness. Even the King of Prusda would have 
been more generous. It was reserved for Engr 
land to deceive and excite the soveueigaa. ol 
Enrope, and to give to the world 
speotme of four great Poiseit erually 
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TviUf Ministers liaTe ohosen 
^ horrible rook, npon which the lives of Enro- 
]^&ns are exhausted in less than three years, in 
order to end my existence by assasdnation. And 
how have I been treated since my arrival here ? 
There is no species of indignity or insnlt that 
has not been eagerly heaped upon me. The sim- 
plest family comnmnications, which have never 
been interdicted to any one, have been refused to 
me. No news, no papers from home, have been 
allowed to reach me. My wife and son have no 
longer existed for me. I have been kept six 
years in the tortures of close confinement. The 
most uninhabitable spot on this inhospitable 
island—that where the mnrderons effects of a 
tropical climate are most severely felt — ^has been 
assigned to me for a residence; and I, who used 
to ride on horseback all over Europe, have been 
obliged to shut myself up within four walls, in 
an imwholesome atmosphere. I have been de> 
stroyed piecemeal by a premeditated and pro- 
tracted assassination. The infamous Hudson 
Lowe has been the executor of these atrocities of 
your Ministers. Yon will end like the proud 
Kepuhlio of Venice; and I, dying npon this 
dreary rock, fer from those I hold dear, and de- 
prived of everything, bequeath the opprobrium 
and horror of my death to the reigning family 
of England.’* 

At one o’clock at rught the Emperor exprtvjsed 
a desire to converse with the Abbd Vignau. He 
remained in private communication with his 
spiritaal adviser for an hour. When the ahbd 
retired, Montholon returned to the room. He 
found the Emperor serene and thoughtful. After 
a few moments of religious conversation, Napo- 
leon turned upon his pSlow and fell asleep. 

2ltt, Though the Emperor was exceed- 
ingly feeble, he passed much of the day dictating 
and writing. In the afternoon he sent for the 
Abbd Vignali, and said to him — 

Abbd, I wish you to officiate in my chamber 
after my death.” He then entered minutely 
into the subject, describing the religious solem- 
nities which he wished to have obHerved. Hr. 
Antommarchi was a sceptic, and had often ffis- 
pleased Napoleon by his irreverent remarks. 
Perceiving a contemptuous expression upon the 
countenance of the doctor, the Emperor turned 
to him with severe and indignant rebuke. 

“ You are an atheist, sir," said he. “ You are 
i physiciaa. Physicians believe in nothing, be- 
cause they deal only in matter. You are above 
these weaknesses; but I am neither a philosopher 
nor a physician. I believe in God, and am of 
the religion vf my father. Be an atheist if you 
will, sir ; but as for me, I was bom a Catholic, 
and I will fulfil all the duties which religion im- 
poses, and seek all the solace which it adminis- 
ters. It is not every one who cm be an atheist. 

*' I wish yon, Monsieur Abb^* he continued, 
taming to vignaH, ” to say mass in the chapel 
every d^, and^ to continue to say it after my 
death. You will not cease until I am buried. 
As soon as 1 am dead, 1 wish you to place a 
mdfix upon my bosom, and your altaP* at my ! 


; and yon will not oasfi scsliimnlziiKy^ ht 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and olloriug 
dail;^rayers until I am buried.” 

“How can you?” said Napoleon to Intom 
maroM, after the abbd had taken hh leave 
“carry your incredulity so far? eCan you not 
believe in God, whose existence everything pro- 
claims, and in whom tho greatest minds have 
believed ?” 

On another occasion Antommarchi colllly r®« 
cords: “Napoleon spoke of different kinds of 
worship, of religious di’;'»ens7on3, and d? tho plan 
he had formed to reconcile all sects. Reverses, 
however, occurred too soon to aOow him to carry 
that plan into execution ; but he had, at least ” 
the nnhelieving Antommarehi coatiaucsj “re- 
established religion, and that was a service the 
resdta of which were incalculable ; for, after aU, 
if men had no religion, they would murder each 
other for the best pear or the finest girl.” 

April 24:tk “ The Emperor,” says Montholon 
“ has again spoken to me of his will. His imafi ■ 
nation is unceasingly employed in seeking to find 
resources from which to gratify his liberality. 
Each day brings to his mind the remembrance 
of some other old servant whom he would wish 
to remunerate.” 

April 25tA. The Emperor slept quietly most 
of the night. Count Montholon sat at his bed- 
side. At four o’clock in the morning Napoleon 
started up, and exclaimed, in dreamy delirium, 
“I have just seen my good Josephine, but she 
would not embrace me. She disappeared at the 
moment when I wag about to take her in my 
arms, She was seated there. It seemed to me 
that I had seen her yesterday evening. She is 
not changed. She is still the samo, full of de- 
votion to me. She told me that we were about 
to see each other again, never more to part. Hid 
you see her?” He soon again fell adoep. 

In the morning General Bertrand read to him 
from an English journal. He happened to fall 
upon a very atrocious libel against Gaulainoonrt 
and Savary, as being peculiar culprits in what^ 
the English called the ussassimtim of the Duke i 
d’Enghien. The magnanimity of Napoleon re- 
volted at the idea of ^ovring the odium of any 
of the unpopular acts of hia reign to be laid upon 
his friends. 

‘This is shameful I” said the Emperor; and 
then, turning to Montholon, continued, “Bring 
me my will,” Without saying another word, he 
opened the will and interiLued the following 
daration 

“ I caused the Duke d’Enghien to be arrested 
and tried, because that step was essential to the 
safety, interest, and honour of the Freiioh people, 
when the Count d’Artois was maintaining, by his 
own confpsioii, sixty assassins at Paris. Under 
similar circumstances, 1 would tot in the same 
way.” 

Having written these few lines, without adding 
a word, he handed back the will to Montholouu 
There is something veiy remarkable in this dt* 
lararioB. In the first places Napdeoa soltcaiy # 
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asstifcii al Hi* yospdnrtibOity of the act He 
tekeg upon Mmself whatwer may b® attached to 
it which ii biameworthy. In the second place, 
h© is very accurate in bis statement. He says, 
caused the Duke d’Enghien to be arrested 
md tried” 'rhe evidence is very conclusive that 
Mapoleoii, notwitbstanding tlie proof of his trea- 
son, intended to have pnvd>>ned him. His execu- 
i'ion IJapoleon dt*eply deplored. He, however, 
'.rould ask for no abatement of the censure on 
?lmt sc^, but hold himself answerable for the 
•ids which ocomred under his reign. 

He afterwards called his valet, Marchand, to 
lake the inventory of the contents of some caskets. 
Ho look from one of tirem a diamond necklace 
tad gave it to Marchand, saying— 

“ Take Hus. I am ignorant in what state my 
affa,ij.s may bo in Europe. The good Hortense 
gave me this, thinking that I might have need 
of it. I believe it to be worth two hundred 
thousand francs. Hide it about your person. 
When you reach France, it will enable you to 
await the provision which I make for you in my 
will. Marry honourably. Make your choice 
among the daughters of the officers or soldiers of 
my old Guard. There are many of those brave 
men who are happy. A better fate was re- 
served for them, had it not been for the reverse 
of fortune experienced by France. Posterity will 
acknowledge all I would have don® for them, had 
oircunistiinoes been different,’* 

The Emperor then dictated the foUov/ing letter, 
which Month olon was to write to Sir Hudson 
Lowe to announce his death. 

“Monsieur le Gonvemeur, — The Emperor 

breathed his last on the , after a long and 

painful illness. I have the honour to communi- 
cate this intelligence to you. The Emperor has 
authorized me to communicate to yon, if such be 
your desire, his last wishes. I beg you to inform 
me what are the arrangements prescribed by your 
government for the transportation of his remains 
to France, aa well as those relating to the 
Kmi of Ms suite* 1 have the honour to be, ^ 
Montholok." 

April The prostration of the Emperor 
was extreme. He spoke of his death with great 
composure. “ After my death,” said he, “ which 
cannot be far distant, I desire that yon will open 
my body. I insist, also, that you promise that 
no English medical man shall touch me. If, 
however, the assistance of one should be india- 
eiisable, Dr. Arnott is the only one whom you 
ave permission to employ. I further desire that 
you will take my heart, put it in spirits of wine, 
and carry it to Parma to my dear Maria Lomsa. 
You will teE her that I tenderly loved her— that 
I never ceased to love her. You will relate to 
her all you have seen, and every particular re- 
specting my situation and death. 1 particularly 
fecommend to you carefully to examine my 
stomach, and to make a precise and detailed re- 
port of the state in which you may find it, which 
Mfpn you will give to my am Tjht voxMtmgs, 


which succeed eaoh other almost without !nt6^ 
ruption, lead me to suppose tjhat the stomach is, 
of all my organs, the most diseased. I am in- 
clined to believe that it is attacked with the seme 
disorder which killed my father— I mean, a scir- 
rhosis in the pylorus. I began to suspect that 
such was the case a.s soon as I saw the frequency 
and obstinate recurrence of the vomitings. I beg 
that you will be very particular in your examina 
tion, that, when you see my son, you may be 
able to communicate your observations to bins, 
and point out to him the proper medicines to use. 
When I am no more, you will go to Rome. You 
will see my mother and my famfiy, and wih 
relate to them all you may have observed con- 
cerning my situation, my disorder, and my death 
upon this dreary and miserable rock.” 

From this effort he soon sank down in com- 
plete exhaustion, and deliriously murmured 
broken and incoherent sentences. 

April 22ih. The Emperor was rapidly sink- 
ing. His sufferings deprivb g him of sleep, at 
four o’clock in the morning ne requested Mon- 
tholon to bring a table to his bedside, and he 
occupied himself for two hours in dictating two 
projects, one on the use to which the Palace of 
Versailles should be appropriated, and the other 
on the organization of the National Guard f®i 
the defence of Paris. 

In the morning, Dr. Antommarchi found the 
Emperor, though fast sinking, calm and rationak 
To his suggestion that a blister should be ap- 
plied to the stomach, he replied — 

“ Since you wish it, be it so. Not that I ex- 
pect the least effect from it ; but my end is ap- 
proaching, and I am desirous of showing, by 
my resignation, my gratitude for your care and 
attention.” 

The feverish state of his stomach induced Mm 
to drink much cold water. With characteristic 
gratitude, he exclaimed — 

“ If Fate had decreed that I should recover, I 
would erect a monument upon the spot where 
the water flows, and would crown the fountain, 
in testimony of th« relief wMch it has afforded 
me. If I die, and my body, proscribed as my 
person has been, should be denied a little earth, 
I desire that my remains may be deposited in 
the Cathedral of Ajaccio, in Corsica- And if it 
should not be permitted me to rest whem I was 
bom, let me be buried near the limpid stream of 
this pure water.” 

Map 2nd. The Emperor was in a ra^ng 
fever during the night, and qnite delirious. Hk 
wandering spirit retraced the scenes of the past, 
visited again Ms beloved France, hovered affec- 
tionately over Ms idolized son, and held familto 
converse with the companions of Ms toil and Ms 
glory. Again the lurid storms of war heat u|km 
M s disturbed fancy, as Ms unrelenring assailfmts 
combiued anew for Ms destaotion* Wilcdy h® 
shouted— 

* Steingel, DesMx, Massena 1 Ah I victory h 
declaring. Bun I hasten t press the ohai^^f 
They are ours I** 

Suddenly (»>lleoring hh ) 
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&ess he sprang from fe® bed, bat his limbs 
foiled him, and he fell prostrate upon the floor. 

At niae o’clock in the morning the fever 
abated, and reason returned to her throne. Cas- 
ing the doctor to his bedside, he said to him 
earnestly— 

“ Recollect what I have directed yon to do 
liter mj death. ^ Proceed very carefiiliy to the 
anatomical examination of my stomach. I wish 
it, that I may save my son from that cruel dis- 
ease. You mil see him, doctor, and you wiU 
point out to him what is best to be done, and 
will save h^ from the cruel sufferings I now 
experience. This is the last service X ask of 
yon." 

At noon the violence of the disease returned, 
and Napoleon, looking steadfastly and silently 
upon the doctor for a few moments, said— 

“ Doctor, I am very ill ; I feel that I am going 
bo die." 

fie immediately sank away into insensibility 
All the inmates of Longwood were tmremitting 
in their attentions to the beloved sufferer. He 
was to them aU, from the highest to the lowest, 
a father whom they almost adored. The zeal 
and solicitude they manifested deeply moved the 
sensibilities of the Emperor, fie spoke to them 
in grateful words, and remembered them all in 
his will As he recovered from this insensibility, 
he spoke faintly to his companions, enjoining it 
upon them to be paiticulaxly careful in atten^g 
to the comfort of the hnmhle members of his 
household after he should he gone. 

“ And my poor Chinese," said he, “ do not let 
them he forgotten. Let them have a few scores 
of Napoleons. I must take leave of them also.' 

It is refreshing to meet such recognitions of 
She brotherhood of man. 

May drd. At two o’clock in tiie afternoon 
the Emperor revived for a moment, and said to 
those who were appointed the executors of his 
will, and who were at his bedside — 

‘’I am going to die, and yon to return to 
Europe. You hava shared my exile, you will 
be faithful to my memory. I have sanctioaed 
all good principles, and have infused them into 
my laws and acts. I have not omitted a single 
one. Unfortunately, however, the circumstances 
in which I was placed were arduous, and I was 
obliged to act with severity, and to postpone the 
execution of my plans. Our reverses occurred. 
I could not nnbend the bow, and France has 
been deprived of the liberal institutions I in- 
tended to give her. She judges me with indul- 
gence. She feels grateful for my intentions. 
She cherishes my name and my victories. Imi- 
tate her example. Be faithful to the opinions 
we have defended, and to the glory we have 
acquired. Any other course can only lead to 
shame and confusion." 

He then sent for the Abb^ VignaH. A move- 
able altar was placed at the Emperor’s bedside. 
All retired except the abb<i. Napoleon then, in 
tScnoe and in solitude, upon his dying bed, re- 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
After the solemn ordinance, (kmt 
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returned to the room. Tha toanqiXw lonSs a 
the Emperor’s voice, and the pkcid ixpressi^m 
of his countenance, indicated the sereidty of li3« 
spirit. He conversed for a few moments on re- 
ligious subjects, and peacefully fell asleep. 

Open the window, Marchand," said the Em- 
peror, as he awoke in the morning, to his valet 5 
“ open it wide, that I may breathe the air, the 
good air which the good God has made." t 

May Sm. The night of th« 4th of' May, dark, 
cheerless, and tempestuous, enveloped Helena 
in even unwonted gloom. The ram fell in 
torrents. A tornado of frightful violence swept 
the bleak rocks. Every tree which Napoleon 
had cherished was tom up by the routs and laid 
prostrate in the mud. ^ The dying Emperor, 
unconscious of everything which was passing 
around him, tossed restlessly upon his pillow. 
And now occurred the most affecting scene 
which had yet been witnessed in this chamber 
of suffering. The children of the family were 
introduced, to look, for the last time, upon their 
friend, now insensible, and breathing heavily in 
death. They had not seen him for more than a 
month. Shocked at the change which had taken 
place in that countenance, which had ever been 
accustomed to contemplate them with so much 
benignity and affection, they for a moment gazod 
upon the pallid and emaciated features with hesi- 
tation and terror. Then, with flooded eyes and 
loud sobbings, they rushed to the bedside, seized 
the hands of the Emperor, and covered them 
with kisses and with tears. All present were 
overpowered with emoffon, and the deep respira- 
tion of the dying was drowned in the irrepressible 
lamentations of the mourners. Young Napoleon 
Bertrand was so overcome by the heartrending 
spectacle that he fainted, and fell lifeless upon 
the floor. In the midst of this tragic scene, one 
of the servants, who had been sick for forty- 
eight days, rose from his bed, and, emaciated, 
p^d, delirious, and with disordered dress, 
entered Ihe room. In fevered dreams he ima- 
gined that the Emperor was in trouble, and had 
called to him for help. The delirious and dying 
servant stood tottering by the side of his dying 
master, wildly exclaiming, “I will die for him." 

The hours of the night passed slowly away, 
while the expiring monarch, maensible and mo- 
tionless upon his pillow, breathed heavily, and 
occasionally disturbed the solemn sileaoe of the 
scene by inarticulate murmurs. 

“Twice I thought," says Count Moutholon, 
‘that I distinguished the unconnected words, 
‘France— Army— Head of the Army— J^oso- 
phine.’ " 

This was at six o’clock in the morning. 
During the rest of the day, until six o’clodc 
in the evening, he was lying upon his back, 
with his right hand out of the bed, and his eyes 
fixed, seemingly absorbed in deep meditation, 
and without any appearance of suffering. A 
pleasant and peaceful expression was spread 
over his face. Just as the son was sinking be- 
hind the clouds of that sombre and tempestuous 
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day, the spint ®f Napoleon passed the earthly 
^«il, and entered the vast nnknown. 

fsle of Elba — Napoieon,” were the last utter- 
ances of the loving and forgiving Josephine. 
“ France — Army — Josephine,” were the last 
images which lingered in the heart, and the last 
words whiuh trembled upon the lips of the dying 
Emperor. 

Njipoleon had earnestly expressed the wish 
that his remains might repose on the banks of 
the Seiiie, in the midst of the French people 
whom he had loved so well ; but if that privilege 
were denied to him, he prayed that his body 
might be taken to his native island, and de- 
posited in the tomb of Ms fathers at Ajaccio 5 
but if the English government declined also 
granting that request, he entreated his Mends to 
bury him in a secluded spot which he had 
selscted at St. Helena, beneath a weeping willow 
which overshadowed the limpid spring from 
which he had received so many draughts of cold 
water. With his glowing affections, he loved 
this spring as if it had hern a personal friend. 

Application was immediately made to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe for permission to remove the remains 
to Europe, He, in reply, informed the friends of 
Napoleon that the orders of hie government were 
imperative that the body was to remain at St. 
Helena. He, however, stated that it was a 
matter of indifference to him in what part of 
the island General Bonaparte was buried. They 
entreated, almost with tears, permission to take 
the revered remains home to his relatives and 
friends. But Sir Hudson, obedient to the requi- 
sitions of his government, was necessarily in- 
exorable. The aristocrats of Europe feared Na- 
poleon even in his grave. The governor would 
not consent, notwithstanding the most affecting 
supplications and entreaties on the part of Ma- 
dame Bertrand, to allow even the stomacffi and 
title heart to bo removed. 

After a very careful post-mortem examination, 
the body was prepared for burial. The mlet-de- 
chmnhre dressed the Emperor as he was usually 
dressed in life, with white waistcoat and breeches, 
black cravat, long boots, and cocked hat. He 
was thus placed upon the bed in his small bed- 
room, which was dressed in black. The cloak 
which Napoleon bad worn at Marengo was 
spread over his feet. A silver cmcitix was 
placed upon his chest. Behind his head was an 
altar, where the Abbd Vignali stood, reciting the 
prayers of the Church. 

Napoleon had won the affections of all the inha- 
bitants of the bleak rock. Rapidly the tidings of 
bis d«ath spread to every individual. An immense 
crowd was soon assembled at Longwood. During 
tbe afternoon of the 6 th and the whole of the 
?th, an unending ptooesaion pasted slowly and 
rolemnly through' the room, gaxing in silent and 
ndigioiis awe upon the lifeless remains. Even 
Sir Hudson Lowe *md, in this sad houo— 

“ He was England’s greatest enemy, and min® 
too? but 1 forgive him? 

The morning of the 8 th cff May dawned with 
imniijiiil brilliance upon tb« bla^cmed cHff of 


St. Helena. A perfect oalm had nucceeded the 
storm, and not a cloud floated in the resplendent 
skies. .^1 invigorating sea-breeze passed gently 
over the island, and all the inhabitants were as- 
sembled at Longwood, to pay their last token of 
respect to the remains of the captive who had 
rendered their island immortal At half-past 
twelve o’clock at noon the grenadiers placed the 
heavy triple coffin, of tin, lead, and mahogany, 
upon the hearse. It was drawn by four horw*. 
Twelve grenadiers walked by the side of tne 
coffin to take it upon their shoulders where the 
bad state of the road prevented the horses from 
advancing. The Emperor’s household, dressed in 
deepest mourning, followed, immediately behind 
the hearse. Their hearts were stricken with grief, 
deep and unaffected. The admiral and the go- 
vernor, with the officers of the staff, respectfully 
joined the procession on horseback. All the in- 
habitants of St. Helena, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in a long, winding train, reverently fol- 
lowed. The English garrison, which had been 
stationed upon the island to guard the Emperor, 
two thousand five hundred strong, lined the 
whole of the left side of the road nearly to the 
grave. Bands of music, stationed at intervals, 
breathed their requiems upon the still air. The 
soldiers, as the procession passed, fell into tlie 
line and followed to the grave. 

At length the hearse stopped. The grenadiers 
took the coffin on their shoulders, and carried it 
along a narrow path which had been constructed 
on the side of the mountain to the lonely place 
of burial, The coffin was placed on the verge 
of the grave. The Abbd Vignali recited th® 
burial-service, while all were overpowered by 
the unwonted solemnity and sublimity of the 
scene. During the ftmeral march, the admiral’s 
ship in the harbour had fired minute-guns, and, 
as the coffin descended to its chamber of massive 
masonry, deep in the earth, three successive 
volleys, from a battery of fifteen guns, discharged 
over the grave, reverberated along the cliffs and 
mgs of St. Helena. The willows which over- 
hung the tomb were immediately stripped of 
their foliage, as each one wished to carry away 
some souvenir of the most extraordinary man 
the world has ever known. 

The officers of the household of the Emperw, 
upon the day of his death, had ordered a stone 
to be prepared, to rest upon his grave, with tlas 
simple inscription » 

« NAPOLEON, 

Bom at Ajaccio 

the ISth of August, im, 

Died at St. Helena 
the 6th of May, 1821.” 

The graver had already cut this inicriptioitt 
when Sir Hudson Lowe informed the friends d 
the Emperor that the orders of the British ^ 
vemment were imperative that no inscriptlQii 
could be allowed on the tomb but simply tlM 
words Gtmrd It was a ofuel rasadt 

thus to pursue their victim even into tW pa*# 
RAmonstnuioei were wavallisg 'Tbe m 
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»t last tbe poor 'boon of 

kamg a stone to cover tbi grave without any 
inswipto whatever. 

On 2Ttli of May the devoted household of 
Napoleon sadly embarked for Enropa. The day 
before Wr departure, they went in a body to 
the tomb of the Emperor, and covered it with 
flowers, and did homage to the memory of their 
revered friend with tears which could not be re- 
pressed, They then embarked in an English 
ship, and waved a last adieu to that dreary rock 
where they had endured five and a half years of 
exile and of woe, but where they had also won 
the homage of the world by their devotion to 
greatness and goodness in adversity. One of 
their number, however, Sergeant Hubert, in the 
enthusiasm of hts deathless devotion, refused to 
abandon even the grave of the Emperor. For 
uineteen years he contimied at St. Helena, daily 
guarding the solitary tomb ; and when, at the 
united voice of France, that tomb gave up its 
sacred rolics, and they were removed to repose 
on the banks of the Seine, beneath the dome of 
the Invalides, among the people he had loved so 
wdl, this faithful servant followed them to their 
final fe»ting-plaoe. 


CHAPTER irSV. 

FBAirOB THE EEMAIKg OF THE 

EMPBROB. 

Rejection of the Bourhons—Petitions from the people— 
The Emperor’s statue— France applies to the British 
government— The responae— Frigates despatched for 
the remains— The exhumation— -The return voyage— 
Triumphal ascent of the Seine— The reception in Paris 
— Entomhed at the Zuvalides. 

The history of most men terminates with the 
grave. It u; not so with Napoleon. His wild 
and wondrous story is continued beyond the 
dying hour and the silence of the tomb. Nine 
years passed avray wnce the burial of the Em- 
peror, during which the long agony of St. 
Helena increasingly engrossed the attention of 
the world. Every memoriai of his cruel suffer- 
ings was eagerly sougnt for, and a chord of 
sympathy was struck which vibrated in all hu- 
man hearts. 

In the notable three days of July, 1830, the 
French nation rose as one man, and for the third 
time expelled the Bourbons from the throne of 
France. In accordance with the prediction of 
Napdwn, the crown was placed upon the brow 
of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. Two 
months had hardly elapsed after this event ere, 
early in October, a petition was presented to 
ihe Chamber of Deputies, requesting that the 
remains of Napoleon might be claimed of the 
British government and restored to France. 
The enthusiasm which his name ever inspired, 
but which had been repressed under the feudal 
monarchy of the Bourbons, now found free 
Iterance. 

said M. d« Monrigny npoa thl^ 


occasion, “re -eBtahllshf'd find tmnqnfilltf 

in our country. He I*'--’ our rriuioR to victory. 
His sublime genius put an end to auaixdiy, His 
military glory made the French name tfspcctrl 
throughout the wholo woi kl, and his aftmc wiili 
ever be pronounced with omofiorf and ven^ 
ration.” 

This petition was followed by many (ithers^ 
and a flame was euMndled in the hearts the 
people which ooiild not bo repressed. It may 
be supposed that the geverument cjjf Loul® 
Philippe regarded with some approhomion this 
enthusiasm in behalf of the memory of Napo- 
leon; but resi‘itanc 0 was vain. There wus no 
alternative but to attempt to take the lead la 
the universal movement. 

On the 8th of July, 1831, by a national 
ordmance it was decreed that the statue of the 
Emperor Napoleon should be replaced upon the 
column in the Place Venddme. The now hum- 
bled Allies, who bad, with sacrilegious hands, 
tom down that statue from its appropriato 
summit, no longer ventured to resist its trium- 
phant ascension. 

On the 29th of July, 1832, tho son of Napo- 
leon, born King of Rome, but named by his 
grandfather the Duke of Reichstadt, died, at the 
age of twenty-one years, a dejected prisoner in 
the palace of his matem^ relatives. Thus the 
direct line of the Emperor Napoleon became 
extinct. 

The statue of the Emperor, in accordance 
with the national decree, was elevated upon its 
glorious pedestal on the 1st of June, 1883, with 
great pomp, and amid the universal acclamations 
of France. Upon that msgestio column were 
inscribed the words — 

“ Monument reared to the glory of the Grand 
Army, by Napoleon the Great, Commenced 
the 15th of August, 1806. Finished the ISth of 
August, 1810. 

**28th of July, 1833, Anniversary of the 
Revolution of July, and the year Three of the 
reign of Louis Philippe I., the statue of Napoleon 
has been replaced upon the column of the Grand 
Army.” 

By similar ceremonies on the 1 st August, 1834, 
a statue of Napoleon was placed in the court-yard 
of the Royal Hotel of Invalides. On the 14th of 
September of the same year, the Court of Cas- 
.sation, tho highest court, of appeal in France, 
rendered homage to the most profound iegklator 
the world has ever known by .snsponding, in the 
Council Chamber, a magnificeni: portrait of Na- 
poleon, representing the Emperor pomting to 
the immortal Napoleonic Code. These acts of 
grateful recognition were but the prelude to a 
scene of national homage which arrestdi the 
gaze of tho world, and which, in all the element# 
of sublimity and of triumph, must for ever remain 
without a parallel. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor had 
written in bis wiU, with his own hand, “ It if 
my wish that my ashes may repose on the biialGe 
m the Seine, in the midst oi the {wopl* 
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wlwnop f M^b so wU.’* The French 
nation, liberated from the bayonets of the Al- 
Hesj mWi with miited v^'lce swelling from the 
Rhine to the Pyrenees, demanded of the English 
governmeiat the remaim of their beloved Emperor. 

Oa the St® of May, I8d0, the anniversary of 
Hapoieon’s death, the application was made to 
the government of Great Britain, by M. Guizot, 
in thejbllowing official note. M. Thiers was at 
that time at the head of the French ministry. 

The undersigned, ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the 
King of the French, has the honour, coniormably 
to instructions received from his government, to 
inform his excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, that the King ardently 
desires that the mortal remains of Napoleon may 
be deposited in a tomb in France, in the country 
which he defended and rendered illustrious, and 
which proudly preserves the ashes of thousands 
of his companions in arms, officers and soldiers 
devoted with him to the service of their country. 
The undersigned is convinced that her Britannic 
Majesty’s government will only see in this desire 
of the King of the French a just and pious feel- 
ing, and will give the orders necessary to the 
removal of any obstacle to the transfer of Napo- 
leon’s remains from St. Helena to France.'* 

Times were now changed, and this demand 
could not he denied. The response was speedy 
and cordial On the 9th of May, Lord Pal- 
merston transmitted the following reply, ini 
which it will be observed with pleasure that the ' 
English government no longer stigmatized the 
renowned Emperor of France as a usurping 
general, but* promptly recognized his imperim 
title *— 

The government of her Britannic Majesty 
hopes that the promptness of its answer may be 
considered in i’rance as a proof of its desire to 
blot out the last trace of those national animo- 
sities which, during the life of the Emperor, 
armed England and France against each other. 
Her Miyesty’s government hopes that if such 
sentiments survive anywhere, they may be buried 
in the tomb about to receive the remains of Na- 
poleon.” 

This was all the amends which the English 
government could make for its unpardonable 
crime against the independence of nations. Jus- 
tice exults in seeing the charge of usurpation 
thus retracted, in the recognition of the imperial 
title of the monarch of popular suffrage. Napo- 
leon, in Ms tomb, had gained the victory, 

On the 12th of May the French ministry 
made the following communication to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies 

“ Gentlemen,— The King has ordered his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Joinville to pro- 
oeM, with his frigate, to the island of St. 
Helena, to receive the mortal remains of the 
Emperor Napdeon. We come to ask of yon 
iie means to mmo them worthEy upon the 
•oR of fronoe and to for Napolm Ms last 


tomb. The government;, inxinus to tceoiuplwh 
a great national duty, has addressed hseff tv 
England. It has demanded of her tee preriora 
deposit which Fortune had surrendered Into her 
hands. The frigate charged vvith the mortal re- 
mams of Napoleon wEi preoent itself, on its le- 
lum, at the mouth of the Seine. Another 
will convey them to Paris. They will be de- 
posited in the Invalides. A solemn ceremonj, a 
grand religious and military pomp, wiE inangu- 
rate the tomb which k to receive them for ever. 
It is important, gentlemen, to tho majesty ol 
such a commemoration, that this august sepul- 
ture should not be in a public place, in the midst 
of a noisy and inatit iitive crowd. It proper 
that it should be in a silent ahd ssLCxtA spot, 
which can be visited with awe by thof-e who 
respect glory and genius, grandeur and mis- 
j fortune. He was Emperor and King, He was 
the legitimate sovereign of our country. With 
such a title, he could ba mtorred at St. Denis. 
But Napoleon must not ha%e the ordinary sepul- 
ture of kings. He must still reign and command 
in the building in which the soldiers of flie 
country repose, and to which aE who may be 
caEed upon to defend it will go to draw thoir 
inspirations. His sword wEl be placed upon 
his tomb. Under the dome, in the midst of the 
temple consecrated by religion to the God of 
armies, art wEl raise a tomb, worthy, if possible, 
of the name which is to be engraven upon it. 
This monmnent must be of simple beauty, but of 
noble form, and have that aspect of solidity and 
firmness which appears to defy the action of 
time. The monument of Napoleon must be ai 
imperishable as his fame. Henceforward France, 
and France alone, wEl possess all that remains of 
Napoleon. His tomb. Eke his renown, wEl be- 
long oMy to his country.” 

This announcement, so nobly expressed, was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies and by 
the whole of France with a tumultuous burst of 
applause. The Prince de JoinvEIe, with two 
armed ships, was immediately sent to St. Helena. 
General Gonrgaud, General Bertrand, and Count 
Las Casas, the companions of the Emperor’s 
imprisonment, accompanied the expedition. A 
coffin of soEd ebony, elaborately carved in the 
shape of the ancient sarcophagi, was constructed, 
large enough to inclose the coffins in which the 
Emperor was interred, so that his ashes might 
not bo disturbed. One single word, Napoleoit, 
in letters of gold, was placed upon the face of 
this massive and poEshed sarcophagus. A very 
magnificent funeral pall of velvet, sprinkled with 
gold bees, and bordered with a broad band of 
ermine, was also provided. At each comer was 
an eagle, embroidered in gold, and Aurmoonted 
with the imperial crown. 

On the 8th of October the two ships cast 
anchor in the harbour of St Helena, and were 
received with friendly salutes from the forts, imi 
also from the English ships of war which were in 
the roadstead awaiting the arrivM of ^e Freiwfo 
vessels. The 15th of Ootober was the twei^- 
fifth aimivenazj of iite enital of Rtt aaM 
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^ i &t thia dreary pek. This day was ap- 

pointed for the exlinmation of his remains.^ Fra- 
dsely at midnight, the British royal en^neers, 
imder riie direction of the govenior-general of St. 
Helena, and in presence of the French and Eng* 
Hsh commissioners, commenced their work, 

A^r nine hours of iminterruptad labour, the 
earth was dug from the Tault, the solid masonry 
removed, and the heavy slab wliich covered the 
internal sarcophagus was liftf^d by means of a 
crane. Prayers were then offered, and, with 
uncovered heads, the coffin was carefully raised 
and conveyed to a tent which bad been prepared 
for its reception. With religious awe, the three 
cofEns of mahogany, lead, and tin were opened, 
and, upon carefully lifting a white satin veil, the 
body of the Emperor was exposed to view. The 
remains had been bo effectually protected from 
dampness and the air, that, to the surprise of all, 
the features of the Emperor were so little changed, 
that he was instantly recognized by those who 
had known him when alive. His military dress 
exhibited but slight decay, and he reposed, in 
marble beanty, as if he were asleep. The emo- 
tion experienced by all was deep and unutterable. 
Mtmy burst into tears. The hallowed remains 
were exposed to the external air less than two 
minutes, when the coffins were again closed and 
soldered with the utmost care, and were then 
placed in the massive ebony sarcophagus which 
was brought from Faria, and which was also pro- 
tected by a strong box of oak. 

In the meantime, clouds darkened the sky, 
the rain fell in torrents, dense sheets of mist 
enveloped the crags in almost midnight gloom, 
and a dismal tempest wailed its dirges over tlie 
gloomy rock. Minute-guns from the foits and 
from the ships in the harbour blended their 
thunders with the sublime requiem of the ocean 
and of the sky. Still, nearly ail the inhabitants 
of St. Helena, regardless of the deluging storm, 
were at the grave and followed in the procession 
from the tomb to the ships. The funeral car 
was drawn by four horses, each led by a groom, 
while eight officers walked by the side of the 
hearse. AO the military, navm, and civil autho- 
rities of the island accompanied the remains, with 
crape on the left arm ; and, by the express invi- 
tation of the governor, the successor of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, all the gentlemen of the island were 
invitfd to attend in mourning. The whole mili- 
tary force of St. Helena, consisting of the regular 
soldiers and the militia, were also called out to 
honow these marvellous obseqxues, in which re- 
pentant England tsurrondered Napoleon to France. 
As the va'^t procession wound slowly around 
among the rocks, the most soul -subduing dirges 
of martial bands blended with the solemn boom- 
ing of minute-guns and with the roar of the ele- 
ments, The streets of J amestown were shrouded 
'n orape, the yards of the shipping apeak, and all 
Iheir flags at half-mast. 

At the quay, where the English lines termi- 
jMited, the Friace de Joinville had assembled 
around him the French officers, all in deep mourn- 
liig. Aj the (wr approachiMl, they stood in r#- . 


verentlal rile nee, with heads uncovered. The m 
stopped within a few paces of the mourning 
group. The governor-general of St. Helena then 
advanced, and, in the name of the British govern 
ment, surrendered to France the remains of the 
Emperor. The ceffin was then red&ived beneath 
the folds of the French flag, exciting emotions 
In the bosoms of all present such as cannot be 
described. From that moment the same l^nours 
which the Emperor had received while living 
were paid to his mortal remains. Barriers were 
unfurled and salutes were fired as the coffin was 
conveyed in a cutter, accompanied by a retinue 
of boats, to the ship. It was received on board 
between two ranks of officers under arms, and 
was then placed in a consecrated chapel con- 
structed for the purpose, and illuminated with 
waxen lights. A guard of sixty men, commanded 
by the oldest lieutenant, rendered to the remains 
imperial honours. The ladies of St. Helena had 
offered, as a homage to the memory of the Em- 
peror, a rich banner, embroidered with their own 
hands. This graceful token from the English 
ladies was suspended in the chapel. The affect- 
ing scenes of the day were closed by the appro- 
priate observance of those religious rites which 
the serious spirit of the Emperor had so deeply 
revered. 

The vessels sailed from St. Helena on the 18th 
of October, just twenty-five years and three days 
from the time when Napoleon was landed upon 
the island a captive, to pass through the long 
agony of bis death. As they were crossing the 
equator on the 2nd of November, a French ship 
of war met them with the alarming intelligence 
that hostilities had probably already commenced 
between England and France upon the subject 
of the Turkish-Egjpnan treaty. The danger 
of capture was, consequently, imminent. The 
Prince de Joinville immediately resolved that, in 
case he should meet with a superior force, rariier 
than surrender the remains of the Emperor again 
to the English, the ship and its inmates should 
go down to accompanjjrthe sshes of Napoleon to i 
a common sepulchre m the abyss of the ocean. « 
Fortunately, however, this cloud of war was 
dissipated. 

On the 2nd of December, the anniversary of the 
great victory of Austerlitz, the two funeral frigates 
entered the harbour of Cherbourg. Three ships 
of war, the “ Austerlitz,’’ the ‘‘ Friedland,” and 
the Tilsit,’’ immediately encircled, with pro- 
tecting embrace, the ship which bore the sacred 
relics. All the forts and batteries, and all the 
ships of war, fired a salute of twenty-one guns 
each. The coffin was then transferred to the 
steam- ship “Normandy,” which had been, at 
great expense and with exquisite taste, prepared 
for the occasion. On the 9th, the convoy entered 
the mouth of the Seine. A magnificent chapel 
had been constinicted upon the unobstructed deck 
of the steamer, in which the coffin was placed, 
so raised as to be conspicuous to all who might 
crowd the banks of the sttimm. A very imposing 
effect was produced by the number of wax lights 
and flambeaux which, by day and by 
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threi? a flood of liglit upon the cofSn. The im- 
perial mantle, sweeping to the floor, ccvered the 
saBJophagus. On a cushion at the head of the 
coffin rested the imperial crown, veiled with 
crape. An flamed sentry was stationed at each 
comer of the chapel. At the head of the coffin 
stood an ecclesdastio in full canonicds. Several 
general office"^ were grouped near him. The 
Prinoflide Joinville stood alone at the foot of the 
coffin. 

Thus the corti^n approached the city of Havre. 
Watchful eyes had discerned its coming when it 
appeared but as a dark speck in the dim blue of 
the horizon. The whole city was in commo- 
tion. Minute-guns were fired ; funeral bells were 
tolled; and the still air was filled with dirges 
from well-trained martial bands. All business 
was suspended. Every sound was hushed but 
the appropriate voices of grief. The crowd, op- 
pressed with a religious awe, preserved the most 
profound silence as the imperial steam-ship, with 
her black hull and tapering masts, to which were 
attached the banners of France gently fluttering 
in the breeze, glided majestically to her appointed 
station. 

At this place arrangements had been made to 
convey the remains, by a small steamer, up the 
River Seine, one hundred miles, to Paris. The 
taste and the wealth of France were lavished in 
the attempt to invest the occasion with all pos- 
sible solemnity and grandeur. The steamer 
“ Parisian” led the way, filled with the high dig- 
nitaries of the kingdom. Then followed a second 
steamer, with the crew of the frigate which had 
borne the remains from St. Helena. After this 
came the imperial barge, bearing the sacred 
ashes of the dead. It was richly, but with 
great simplicity, draped in mourning. The sar- 
cophagus was so elevated in the chapel that 
every eye could behold it. Ten other steamers 
composed this unparalleled funeral train. 

On the morning of the 10th of December, 
just as the rising sun was gilding the cloudless 
skies, the imposing flotilla of thirteen funeral 
barges, saluted by tolling bells, and solemnly- 
booming guns, and soul-stirring requiems, loft 
its moorings, and majestically commenced the 
ascent of the river. The back country, for 
thirty miles on either side, had been almost 
depopulated, as men, women, and children 
crowded to the banks of the stream, in homage 
to the remains of the great man who was 
worthily enthroned in all their hearts. The 
prefect of the Lower Seine had issued the 
following proclamation to the Inhabitants s— 

“ Fellow-citizens I The department of Lower 
Seine will be first traversed by the funeral 
oortige^ proceeding, under the toeotion of his 
RoyM Highness the Prince de Joinville, towards 
the capital of the kingdom, where memorable 
solemnities are to be enacted in the presence of 
the great bodies of the state, and illustrated by 
all lie prodigies of art. There is no event in 
history which presents itself with suck a cha- 
racter of grandeur as that which accompanies 


the removal of the remains of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. When the vessel containing those vena 
rated ashes shall advance slowly along the river, 
you will receive it with that religious feeling and 
those deep emotions which are ever produced by 
ffie recollection of the misfortunes of the eoumry, 
its triumph, and its glory. You will render the 
last honours to that great man with the calmness 
and dignity becoming a population which has so 
often experienced the benefit of his protecting 
power and of his special solicitude.’^ 

As the cortege passed along, an innumerable 
multitude gazed in silence, but with tearful eyes, 
upon the sublime spectacle. Every battery 
uttered its salute. From the turret of every 
viDage church the knell was tolled ; and there 
was not a peaRant’s hut passed on the route 
which did not exhibit some testimonial of re- 
spect and love. The city of Rouen, containing 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, is situated 
half-way between Havre and Paris. The saga- 
cious policy of the Emperor had contributed 
much to its prosperity, and had rend tied it one 
of the chief coiamercial and manufacturing 
cities in the kingdom. Paris, Rouen, and 
Havre,” said he, on one occasion, shall form 
one great city, of which the Seine shall be the 
main sheet.” 

Such were the noble objects of Napoleon's 
ambition. But the Allies thwarted his generous 
plans by their assailing armies, and hunted him 
down as if he had been a beast of prey. The 
mayor of Rouen, in preparation for the reception 
of the remains of the Emperor, thua addressed 
the inhabitants of the city j— 

“ Beloved Fellow-citizens ! After twenty-five 
years of exile in a foreign land, Napoleon is at 
last restored to us. A French Prince, the worthy 
son of our Citizen King, brings hack to France 
what remains of the great Emperor. In a few 
days these glorious ashes will rest in peace under 
the national safeguard of his glory and the re- 
mains of his invincible phalanxes, A few mo- 
ments only axe allowed to salute the coffin of 
the hero who caused the French name to be 
respected throughout the world. Let us employ 
them in solemnly manifesting the sympathies 
which are in the hearts of. a population over 
whom the Emperor once extended his powerful 
and protecting hand. Let us unite, with a re- 
ligious feeling, in the triumphal funeral reserved 
to him by the city where hi* glory and geniu* 
axe stamped with immortal grandeur.’* 

From the country more than one 

hundred and fifty thousand iuhabitanti had 
flocked to Rouen. Both banks of the river 
were richly decorated, and long galleries had 
been constructed, draped in costly silks, for the 
accommodation of the countless throng.^ Many 
lofty pyramids were erected* covered with ricn 
purple satin* and spangled with golden 
Upon the base nf these pyramids were iiu^hed 
the name* of the principal battles of tito Ent** 
{dire. A muxophal sroh| of majestic proportiCMik 
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saanaed &» wide itrcam, co?ered also with 
sukj and hyffliaKtI c deroratod wiidi hsfes of gold. 
Tweaty thousand j ards of silk wore used in this 
struoturej and tliirty-six thousand hoes. Two 
iMps of honour, imposingly decorated, and 
eovered with the flags of all nations, were so 
stationed that funeral procession of steamers 
might pass between them. Tho^ bridges of 
louen were embellished with the highest deco- 
mtioas of art, and from every steeple and tnrret, 
ind from almost every window of the city, tri- 
colonred banners were floating in the breeze. 

Before mid-day, all the inhabitants of the 
eity and its environs were assembled, cuiras- 
siers, judges and advocates, ecclesiastics, the 
National Guard with drooping banners draped in 
mourning, students, mciubers of the Legion 
of Honour, retired officers, the veteran and 
wounded soldiers of the old armies of the Em- 
pire, fifteen hundred in number, all at their 
appointed stations. As these veterans, torn and 
battered by the storms of war, traversed the 
streets in long military array, many of them in 
extreme old age, and all of them bearing in 
their hands crowns of immortelka and laurel, 
marching with reversed arms and to the mourn- 
ful music of the muffied drum, their eyes 
moistened with tears and their faces flushed 
with inexpressible emotion, they were greeted 
with that fervour of enthusiasm^ which bursts 
from the soul when moved to its profoundest 
depths. They were the representatives of Na- 
poleon; they were his ckildrm. There was 
Iffobably not one among them all who would not 
have gladly laid down his life for his beloved 
ohieftfun. 

Just at noon of a serene and brilliant day, the 
funeral procession of steamers made its appear- 
ance, moving noiselessly and majestically along 
the mirrored surface of the river. A sublime 
peal of artillery from ships, batteries, and the 
cannon of the National Guard, louder than 
Hehven’s heaviest thunders, announced tliat the 
Emperor was approaching. The scene of emo- 
tion which ensued no language can exaggerate. 
The Emperor, though in death, was restored, 
triumphant in love and homage, to his empire. 
The honour of France was retrieved, for her 
most renowned and adoied monarch no longer 
slept, a captive, beneath the sofl of his enemies. 

The speed of all the boats was slackened, that 
the spectators might have a better opportunity 
to witness the impo^’ing pageant. On reaching 
the suspension bridge, over which, like the bow 
of promise, rose the triumphal arch, the imperial 
barge paused for awhile, and the military vete- 
rans, defiling along, cast their crowns of flowers 
at the foot of the coffin, while, with wailing 
voices, they tremulously shouted “ Vive I’Empe- 
reur !” The shout which had so often thrilled 
in the heart of the Emperor fell upon the cold 
and leaden ear of death. Did Napoleon, i^m 
spirit-land, witness this scene, and rejoice in 
the triumph of his flwne? The veil is impene- 
trable. 

The Muperiai barge then pasted under the 


th, took her station In fhe e«|T§ f a 
circle, surrounded by the remainder of the 
steamers. The hells of the churches tolled fhs 
funeral knell, minute- guns were fired, the ureh- 
hishop road the burial S‘*.rvic!0, Ti-’hik dirges from 
many maytial bands ware hreathea plaintively 
through the air. Immediately after this act of 
homage to th** di-ad, a feulute announced that th® 
ceremony r.ould heiicw forth assume a triufiphal 
chaiactor. The Emperor had iTtumed to \m 
grateful people, and was to be rcjceived jis if stili 
living. The hells rang out their merriest peah. 
All the bands played national aiis. Tiio troops 
presented arms. The artillerymen of the National 
Guard fired a salute of one hundred and one 
rounds; and, though all eyes were dimmed with 
tears, and all voices were tremulous with emotion, 
the clangour of bells, the thunder of artillery, 
and the peal of trumpets were drowned in the 
delirious and exultant shout of “ Vive I’Empe- 
reurl” It was the shout of an enfranchised 
people, in thunder-peal announcing to astonished 
despotisms the final triumph of popular suffrage 
in the re-enthronement of th© monarch of the 
people’s choice. 

The same evening, the procession moved on 
towards the excited, throbbiisg, expectant metro- 
polis. The banks of the Seine, from Havre to 
Paris, are thickly planted mth cities and villages. 
As the flotilla passed sdong, it was continually 
received with every possible demonstration of 
attachment to Napoleon, and of national rejoic- 
ing at the recovery of his remains. The shores 
were lined by thousands of spectators, and th© 
inbabitanfs of every district did ererythmg m 
their power to invest the scone with the most 
impressive splendour. Thoasauda came from 
Paris to witness a spectacle so singular and sub- 
lime. 

At Asnibres lay the massive and gorgeous 
ship which had been built expressly’ to ciuivey 
the remains of the Emperor up the Seine. A 
receptacle for the coffin had been constructed 
upon the deck, in the form of an Egyptian 
temple, open at both sides, with a flat roof, sup- 
ported at the comers by four gigantic statues. 
The entrance to this temple was by a flight oi 
steps. An immense gilded eagle formed the 
figure-head of the vessel. Tripods, blazing with 
many-coloured flames, were placed around the 
tomb. This magnificent and costly piece of 
craftsmanship was, however, found to be too 
heavy to ho towed up tlie Seine in season for th© 
ceremony appointed on the 15th. But at this 
place the vessel joined the convoy, adding greatly 
*0 its effect 

At four o’clock in the aftomoon of the 14th, 
the flotilla arrived at Courbevoie, a small village 
about four miles from Paris. Here the remains 
were to he transferred from the steamer to the 
shore. Thousands from Paris thronged the vil- 
lage and its environs to witness the imposing 
pageant. A colossal statue of the beloved Jose- 
phine arrested universal attentkm, as she stood 
there to greet her returning husband. Maria 
Louisa, the danghte th© <>^wi, wa«r Ihea 
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iBglorioiialy at Pama. No one thought | 
of her. At the head of the qtiay ati immenae 
aoinmn was raised, one himdred and feet 
high, snrmoTinted by a globe siz feet in diameter, 
and crowned by a lordly eagle glittering in gold. 
Upon the bi&e of the oolumn were inseribod the 
words— 

“ It is my wish that my ashes may repose on 
th® hmks of the Seine, in the midst of the 
French people whom I have loved so well.” 

A GrCcian temple, one hundred feet high, was 
oonstmctecl at the termination of the wharf, under 
which the body was to lie in state until trans- 
ferred to the funeral car. Ilichly-decorated 
tripods, twenty feet high, emitted volumes of 
flame, producing a very impressive effect. Here j 
Sergeant Hubert, who for nineteon years had 
kept watch at the solitary grave of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, landed. All the generals immedi- 
ately gathered around him with cordial embraces, 
and ho was received by the people with deep 
emotion, 

During the night, all the vessels of the flotilla 
W'.re brilliantly illuminated. The next morning 
the sun rose resplendently glowing in the clear, 
cloudless, serene sky. Th^ousands exclaimed, 
“ It is the Sun of Austerlitz I” For a week, mnl- ' 
titudes, not only from the distant cities of 
B'mnoe, but from all parts of Europe, had been 
arriving to witness tMs nnrivalled spectacle of 
sublimity. For nearly four miles from the espla- 
Made of "the Invalides, along thy Quay d’Orsay, 
the Pont de Concorde, the Champs Elys^es, the 
Avenue de Neuilly, the Pont de Neuiliy to the 
village of Courbevoie, the road was lined by 
thousands of spectators, and crowded with an 
indescribable opulence of embellishments. The 
excitement of the war-worn veterans of, the In- 
vaMes amounted almost to delirium. The whole 
National Guard of Paris was drawn ont to escort , 
the remains. The Polish emigrants, man;p of 
them men of high distinction, sent a deputation, 
earnestly requesting permission to assist in the 
foneral ceremonies of the only monarch who had , 
ever expressed any sympathy in their cause., 
Louis Philippe, the King of the French, with all | 
the members of the Koyal Family, and the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Chamber of Peers, were assembled beneath the 
gorgeous dome of the Invalides, to render homage 
to me returning Emperor, The embellishments 
in Paris, along the path of the procession, sur- 
passed everything which had ever been attempted 
fjefore. The Arc de la Triomphe was decorated 
with most imposing grandeur. A colossal image 
of the Emperor stood upon its towering summit, 
looking serenely down upon his own marvellous 
tiium]^, and surrounded by those flags and 
eagles which his victories had rendered im- 
nortoL 

The view down the spacious avenue of the 
Champs il^ysles was imposing in the extreme. 
Each side was lined with lofty columns, sur- 
mounted by gilt eagles, and decorated wi^ tad- 
soidured uaie. Colossal staiuif, triumphal 


arches, Immense vases blaring with variegated 
flames, and the assemblage of a eounttcas muiri- 
tude spectators, presented a spectacle never to 
be forgotten. 

The imperial oar was composed of five diMtincI 
parts, the basement, the pedestal, the carya- 
tides, the shield, and the cenotaph. The base- 
meat rested on four massive gilt wheels. This 
basement, which was twenty-five feet long and 
six feet high, and all the rich c*.*.smsnts with 
which it was profusely embellished, were covered 
with frosted gold. Upon this basement stood 
groups of cherubs, seven fett high, supporting a 
pedestal eighteen feet long, covered with bur- 
nished gold. This pedestal, elevated thirteen 
feet from the ground, was conatnicted with 
heavy cornice, richly ornamented. It was hung 
in purple velvet, falling in graceful drapery to 
the ground, embroidered with gold and spotted 
with bees. Upon this elevated pedestal stood 
fourteen caryatides, antique figures larger than 
life, and entirely covered with gold, supporting 
with their heads and hands an immense shield of 
solid gold. This shield was of oval form, and 
eighteen feet in length, and was richly decorated 
with all appropriate ornaments. Upon the top 
of this shield, nearly fifty feet from the ground, 
was placed the cenotaph, an exact copy of Na- 
poleon’s coffin. It was slightly veiled with 
purple crape, embroidered with golden bees. On 
the cenotaph, upon a velvet cushion, were placed 
the sceptre, the sword of justice, the imperial 
crown, in gold, and embellished with precious 
stones. Such is a general description of this 
funeral oar, the most sumptuous ^at was pro- 
bably ever constructed. 

This imperial chariot of velvet and gold, im- 
pressing every beholder with its gorgeous and 
sombre magnificence, was drawn by sixteen 
black horses yoked four abreast. These steeds 
were so entirriy caparisoned in cloth of gold that 
their feet only could be seen. Waving plumes of 
white feathers adorned their heads and manes. 
Sixteen grooms, wearing the imperial livery, led 
the horses. 

At half-past niuo o’clock in the morning, aftef 
prayers had been read over .the body, twenty- 
four seamen raised the coffin on their shoulders, 
and, following the procession of the clergy, con- 
veyed it to the Grecian temple. There it was 
deposited for a short time, while the clergy again 
chanted prayers. The seamen then again took 
up their precious load, and conveyed it to the 
triumphal oar. It was placed in the interior of 
the vehicle, its apparent place being occupied by 
the cenotaph upon the summit of the shield. As 
the car commenced its solemn movement, the 
sun and moon were both shining in the termt 
and cloudless sky, gilding with extraordmar^ 
splendour this tmpar^eled scene. No language 
can describe the enthusiasm inspired, as the can 
passed slowly along, surrounded by tihe five hun- 
dred sailors who accompanied the rezmant 
from St. Helena, and preceded and followed by 
the most imposing znilitary array wHoh tM 
Wngdoaa of France could frumish, Mow tban « 
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million peoisle wew nasemblftd along the line ] I charge yon to place this glorfons «word c/ &« 
of march to welcome bach the Emperor. All i Emperor upon his colfin.'’ 
the beUs in Paris were tolling. Music from in- 1 The King then returned to his throne, this 
numerable bands fifled the air, blending with coffin was placed in the catafalque, and the last 
the solemn peal of minute-guns and of salutes ' wish of Napoleon was gratified. The funerai 
of honour from many batteries. The multitude mass was then celebrated. The Kifig of Prance 
shouted, and sang, and wept. In a roar as of sat upon one side of the altar, accompanied by 
thunder, the Marseillaise Hymn resounded from the Queen, and all the Princes and Princesses d 
ten thousand voices, and was echoed and re- the Itoyai Family. The ministers and the^mar- 
eohoed along the interminable lines. shals of the kingdom, the Archbishop of Yaris, 

The Church of the Invalides, in the splendour with his assistant bishops and clergy, and all 
of its adombgs, resembled a fairy palace. The the prominent civil and military autlJ&rities d 
walls were elegantly hung with rich drapery of France, gathered reverentially around the man- 
violet velvet, studded with stars of gold, and soleum in this last sublime act of a nation’s love 
bordered with a massive gold fringe. The eight and gratitude. As the solemn strains of Mo- 
oolumns which support the dome were entirely aart’s Requiem, performed by three hundred 
covered with velvet, studded with golden bees, musicians, floated through the air, all hearts 
It would require a volume to describe the splen- were intensely moved. Thus ended a ceremony 
dours of this room. Beneath its lofty dome, which, In all the elements of moral sublimity, 
where the massive tomb of Napoleon was has no parallel. 

ulteriorly to be erected, a tomb which would In beautiful tribute to the warm affections of 
cost millions of money, and which wonld re- the Emperor, France, in 1847, placed by his side 
quire the labour of years, a magnificent ceno- the ashes of two of his most devoted friends, 
taph, in the form of a temple, superbly gilded, General Bertrand and General Duroo, each of 
was roared. whom had been grand marshal of the imperial 

This temple was pronounced by all judges palace, as if to cheer, by their love and com- 
to be one of the happiest efforts of deco- panionsbip, the solitude of the tomb, 
rative art. Here the remains of the Emperor France has also established, in ^atefbl com- 
were for a time to repose. Thirty-six thousand memoration of the virtues of her illustrious Em- 
spectatom were seated upon immense platforme peror, an annual religious celebration of the 
on the esplanade of the Invalides. Six thousand return of his ashes, to be observed through all 
spectators thronged the seats of the sjmoious coming time, on the Ifith of December, at hit 
portico. In the interior of the church were tomb beneath the dome of the Invalides. 
assembled the clergy, the members of the two With such honours has France received back 
chambers of Deputies and of Peers, and all the her Emperor, who had been tom from her by 
members of tiie royal family, and others of the combined despotisms. Napoleon, in death, has 
most distinguished personages of France and of become the victor over aU his foes. Every gene- 
Europe. rous heart now does homage to his lofty oha- 

Aj the coffin, preceded by the Prince de racter. His last wishes are accomplished, and 
Joinville, was home along the nave upon the his ashes repose in the bosom of his beloved 
dionlders of thirty-two of Napoleon’s Old Guard, France, amid the imperishable monuments of 
all rose and bowed in homage to the mighty his wisdom, his goodness, and hia glory. France 
dead. Louis Philippe, surrounded by the great has reared for him a mausoleum which is a 
officers of state, then stepped forward to receive nation’s pride, and he is enthroned in the hearts , 
the remains. of his countrymen as monarch was never en- 4 

Sire,’’ said the Prince, “ I present to you the throned before. Through all coming ages, tra- 
body of the Emperor Napoleon.” vellera from all lands will, with reverential awe, 

“I receive it,” repb'ed the King, "in the name visit the tomb of Napoleon. His noble fame is 
of France.” Then, taking from the hand of every day extending. The voices of obloqw 
Marshal Soult the sword of Napoleon, and pre- are becoming more faint and lew, and seen ww 
aenting if to Geaecol Bcrtijind, bo said, “ General, be hushed for am., 




